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CAUSES  OF  THE  IKCBEASE  OF  CRIME. 


If  the  past  increase  and  present 
amount  of  crime  in  the  British  islands 
be  al<»ie  considered,  it  must  aflfbrd 
grounds  for  the  most  melancholy  fore- 
bodings. When  we.  recollect  that 
since  the  year  1805,  that  is,  dnring  a 
period  of  less  than  forty  years,  in  the 
course  of  which  population  has  ad- 
vanced about  sixty 'five  per  cent  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  crime  in 
England  has  increased  seven  hundred 
per  cent,  in  Ireland  about  eight  hun- 
dred per  cent,  and  in  Scotland  above 
three  tkousemd  six  hundred  per  cent ;  * 
it  is  difficolt  to  say  what  is  destined 
to  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  a  country  in 
which  the  progress  of  wickedness  is 
so  much  more  rapid  than  the  increase 
of  the  numbers  of  the  people.  Nor  is 
the  alarming  nature  of  the  prospect 
diminished  by  the  reflection,  that  this 
astonishing  increase  in  human  depra- 
vity has  taken  place  during  a  period 
of  unexampled  prosperity  and  unpre- 
cedented progress,  during  which  the 
produce  of  the  national  industry  had 
tripled,  and  the  labours'  of  the  hus- 
bandman kept  pace  with  the  vast 
increase  in  the  population  they  were 
to  feed — ^m  which  the  British  empire 
carried  its  victorious  arms  into  eveiy 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  colonies 
sprang  up  on  all  sides  with  unheard- 
of  rajSdity — ^in  which  a  hundred  thou- 
sand emigrants  came  ultimately  to  mi- 
grate every  year  from  the  parent  state 
into  the  new  regions  conquered  by  its 
arms,  or  discovered  by  its  adventure. 
If  this  is  the  progress  of  crime  dnring 


the  days  of  its  prosperity,  what  is  it 
likely  to  become  in  those  of  its  de- 
cline, when  this  prodigious  vent  for 
superfluous  numbers  has  come  to  be 
in  a  great  measure  closed,  and  this 
unheard-of  wealth  and  prosperity  has 
ceased  to  gladden  the  land? 

To  discover  to  what  causes  this 
extraordinary  increase  of  crime  is  to 
be  ascribed,  we  must  first  examine 
the  localities  in  which  it  has  princi- 
pally arisen,  and  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  is  to  be  found  cMefiy 
in  the  agricultural,  pastoral,  or  ma- 
nufacturing districts.  We  must  then 
consider  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  and  the  means  provided 
to  restrain  them  in  the  quarters  where 
the  progress  of  crime  has  been  most 
alarming;  and  inquire  whether  the 
existing  evils  are  insurmountable  and 
unavoidable,  or  have  arisen  from  the 
supmeuess,  the  errors,  and  the  sel- 
fishness of  man.  The  inquiry  is  ono 
of  the  most  interesting  which  can 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  far-seeing 
and  humane;  for  it  involves  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  welfare  of  millions 
of  their  fellow-creatures  ;---it  may  well 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  selfish,  and 
divert  for  a  few  minutes  the  profligate 
from  theu*  pursuits ;  for  on  it  depends 
whether  the  darling  wealth  of  the 
former  is  to  be  preserved  or  destroyed, 
and  the  exciting  enjoyments  of  the 
other  arrested  or  suffered  to  con- 
tinue. 

To  elucidate  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions, we  subjoin  a  table,  compiled 


*  See  No.  .^43,  BhckwoQcTs  Mvgazxne,  p,  034,  Vol.  Iv. 
YOU         so.  CCCXLY. 


2  Causes  of  the  h 

from  the  Parliamentary  returns,  ex- 
hibiting the  progress  of  serious  crime 
in  the  principal  counties,  agricultural, 
pastoral,  and  manufacturing,  of  the 
empire,  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
We  are  unwilling  to  load  our  pages 
with  figures,  and  are  well  aware  how 
distasteful  they  arc  to  a  large  class  of 
read^;  tod  if  those  results  were  as 
familiar  to  others  as  they  are  to  om*- 
selves,  we  should  be  too  happy  to 
take  them  for  granted,  as  they  do  first 
principles  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  proceed  at  once  to  the  means  of 
remedy.  But  the  facts  on  this  subject 
have  been  so  often  misrepresented  by 
party  or  prejudice,  and  are  in  them- 
selves so  generally  unknown,  that  it 
is  indispensable  to  lay  a  foundation  in 
authentic  information  before  proceed* 
ing  farther  in  the  inquiry.  The  great* 
est  difficulty  which  those  practically 
acquamted  with  the  subject  experience 
in  such  an  investigation,  is  to  make 
people  believe  their  statements,  even 
when  founded  on  the  most  extensive 
practical  knowledge,  or  the  most  ac- 
curate statistical  inquiry.  There  is 
such  a  prodigious  difference  between 
the  condition  of  mankind  and  the  pro* 
gress  of  corruption  in  the  agricultural 
or  pastoral,  and  manufacturing  ot 
densely  peopled  districts,  that  those 
accustomed  to  the  former  will  not  be- 
lieve any  statements  made  regarding 
the  latter.  They  say  they  are  in- 
credible or  exaggerated;  that  the 
persons  who  make  them  are  tites 
movUies;  that  their  ideas  are  very 
vague,  and  their  suggestions  utterly 
imworthy  the  consideration  either  of 
men  of  sense  or  of  government.  With 
inch  deplorable  illusions  doe^i  igno- 


rease  of  Crime.  [Jnly, 

ranee  repel  the  suggestions  of  know- 
ledge ;  theory,  of  experience ;  selfish- 
ness, of  philanthropy;  cowardice,  of 
resolution.  Thus  nothing  whatever 
is  done  to  remedy  or  avert  the  exist- 
ing evils ;  the  districts  not  endangered 
unite  as  one  man  to  resist  any  attempt 
to  form  a  general  system  for  the  alle- 
viation of  misery  or  diminution  of 
crime  in  those  that  are,  and  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  unendangered  dis- 
tricts in  the  legislature  gives  them  the 
means  of  effectually  doing  so.  The 
evils  in  the  endangered  districts  are 
such,  that  it  is  universally  felt  they 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  local  remedy 
or  alleviation.  Thus,  between  the 
two,  nothing  whatever  is  done  to  ar- 
rest, or  guard  against,  the  existing  or 
impending  evils.  Meanwhile,  destitu- 
tion, profligacy,  sensuality,  and  crime, 
advance  with  unheard-of  rapidity  in 
the  manufacturmg  districts,  and  the 
dangerous  classes  there  miassed  toge- 
ther combine  every  three  or  four  years 
in  some  general  strike  or  alarming 
insurreetion,  which,  while  it  lasts, 
excites  universal  terror,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded, when  suppressed,  by  the  same 
deplorable  system  of  supineness,  self- 
ishness, and  infatuation. 

The  table  in  the  note  exhibits  the 
number  of  commitments  for  serious 
offences,  with  the  population  of  each, 
of  eight  counties — ^pastoral,  agricultu- 
ral, and  manufacturing— -in  Great  Bri- 
tain during  the  year  1841.*  We  take 
the  returns  for  that  year,  both  because 
it  was  the  year  in  which  the  census 
wa£i  taken,  and  because  the  succeeding 
year,  1842,  being  the  year  of  the 
great  outbreak  in  Englaad,  and  violent 
strike  in  Scotland,  the  figures,  both  in 


*  Table  showins  the  number  of  comiuitments  for  serious  crimes,  and  population^ 
in  the  year  1841,  m  the  under-mentioned  comities  of  Great  Britain  j — 

I.— Pastoral. 


Names  of  Oountiei. 

in  1641. 

CominltmeDts 
for  seriomi  crime 
in  1841. 

Froportiou  of 
oommitmenta 
to  population. 

Cumberland, 

178,038 

161 

1  in  1,194 

Derby,  ,   .  . 

272,217 

277 

1  in  964 

Anglesey,  .  • 

50,891 

13 

1  in  3,900 

Camarvon, 

81,093 

33 

1  m  2,462 

Inverness-shire, 

97,799 

106 

lin  915 

Selkirkshire,  . 

7,990 

4 

1  m  1,990 

Argyleshire,  . 

97,371 

96 

1  in  1,010 

Total,  . 

785,399 

680 

1  hi  1,155 

1^.] 

that  and  the  sncceedmg  jear,  Inaj  be 
supposed  to  exhibit  a  more  unfavour- 
able result  for  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts than  a  fair  average  of  years. 
From  this  table,  it  appears  that  the 
rast  preponderance  of  crime  is  to  be 
found  in  the  manufacturing  or  denselj- 
jicopled  districts,  and  that  the  pro- 
po.rtion  per  cent  of  conmiitments 
which  they  exhibit,  as  compared  with 
the  population,  is  generally  three, 
often  five  times,  what  appears  in 
the  purely  agricidtural  and  pastoral 
districts.  The  comparative  crimi- 
nality of  the  agricultural,  manufac- 
turing, and  pastoral  districts  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  accurately  mea- 
stired  by  these  returns,  because  so 
many  of  the  agricultural  counties,  es- 
pecially in  England,  are  overspread 
with  towns  and  manufactories  or  col- 
lieries. Thus  Kent  and  Shropshire 
are  justly  classed  with  agricultural 
counties,  though  part  of  the  former  is 
in  fact  a  suburb  of  London,  and  of  the 
latter  overspread  with  demoralizing 
coal  mines.  The  enturo  want  of  any 
police  force  in  some  of  the  greatest 


St 

manufacturing  coimties,  as  Lanark- 
shire, by  permitting  nineteen-twen- 
tieths  of  the  crime  to  go  impunished, 
exhibits  a  far  less  amount  of  crimi- 
nality than  would  be  brought  to  light 
imder  a  more  vigilant  system.  But 
still  there  is  enough  in  this  table  to 
attract  seriotis  and  instructive  atten- 
tion. It  appears  that  the  average  of 
seven  pastoral  counties  exhibits  an 
average  of  1  commitment  for  serious 
offences  out  of  1155  souls:  of  eight 
counties,  partly  agricultural  and  partly 
manufacturing,  of  1  in  682 :  and  of 
eight  manufacturing  and  mining,  of  1 
in  476  !  And  the  difference  between 
individual  counties  Is  still  more  re- 
markable, especially  when  counties 
purely  agricultural  or  pastoral  can  be 
compared  with  those  for  the  most  part 
manufacturing  or  mining.  Thus  the 
proportion  of  commitment  for  serious 
crime  in  the  pastoral  counties  of 
Anglesey,  is  1  in  3900 
Carnarvon,  1  In  2452 
Selkirk,  1  in  1990 

Cumberland,        1  in  1194 
In  the  purely  agricultnral  coimties  of 
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n. — ^Agricultural  and  Manufacturino. 


Commitments 

Proportion  of 

Population 

for  serious  crime 

commitments 

Names  of  Coonties. 

In  1841. 

In  1841. 

to  population. 

Shropshire, 

239,048 

416 

lin  674 

Kent,     .    .  . 

548,337 

962 

1  in  669 

Norfolk,     .  . 

412,664 

666 

1  in  618 

Essex,    .    .  . 

344,979 

647 

1  in  633 

NorthnmberlAQd, 

260,278 

226 

1  in  1,106 

East  Lothian,  . 

35,886 

38 

1  in  994 

Perthshire, 

137,390 

116 

1  in  1,181 

Aberdeen^ro, 

192,387 

92 

1  in  2,086 

Total,  . 

2,160,969 

.  3,163 

i  in  082 

m. — ^Manufacturing  and  Mining. 


Names  of  ConntJos. 

Population 
in  1841. 

Commitments 
for  serious  crime 
in  1841. 

Proportion  of 
commitments 
to  population. 

^liddlesex,  .  . 

1,576,636 

3,586 

1 

in 

439 

Lancashire, 

1,667,054 

3,987 

1 

in 

418 

Staffordshire,  . 

510,604 

1,069 

1 

in 

482 

Yorkshire,  .  . 

1,691,480 

1,895 

1 

in 

839 

Glamorganshire, 

171,188 

189 

1 

in 

909 

Lanarkshire,  . 

426,972 

613 

1 

in 

832 

RenfVewshiro, 

166,072 

605 

1 

in 

306 

Forfarshire, 

170,620 

333 

1 

Ul 

612 

Total,  . 

6,269,426 

12,067 

1  in 

476 

— Pob«b'b  Pari  TaMes,  1841;  163;  and  CVnm  1841. 
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Aberdeenshii*e,  Is 
East-Lothian, 
Northomberland, 
Perthshire, 
While  in  the  great 
or  mining  counties  of 
Lancashire,  is 
StafTordshh'e, 
Middlesex, 
Yorkshire, 


1  in  2086  Lattarkshu-e,         1  in  832* 

1  in  994  Renfrewshire,        1  in  30G 

1  in  1106  Further,  the  statistical  returns  of 

1  in  1181  crime  demonstrate,  not  only  that  such 

manufacturing  is  the  present  state  of  crime  in  tho 
densely  peopled  and  manufacturing 

1  in  418  districts,  compared  to  what  obtains 

1  in  482  in  the  agricultural  or  pastoral,  but 

1  in  439  that  the  tendency  of  matters  is  still 

1  in  839  worse  ;t  and  that,  great  as  has  been 


*  Ijanarkshire  has  no  police  except  in  Glasgow,  or  its  serious  crime  would  be 
about  1  in  400,  or  350. 

t  Table,  showing  the  comparatiye  population,  and  committals  for  serious  crime, 
in  the  under-mentioned  counties,  in  the  years  1821,  1831,  and  1841. 

I. — ^Pastoral. 


1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

Pop. 

Com. 

'  Pop. 

Com. 

Pop. 

Com. 

Cumberland,    .   .  . 

156,124 

66 

\  169,681 

74 

178,038 

151 

213,333 

105 

:  237,070 

202 

.272,217 

277 

Anglesey,  .... 

43,325 

10 

1  48,325 

8 

50,891 

13 

Carnarvon,  .... 

57,358 

12 

1  66,448 

36 

81,893 

33 

Inverness,    .    .  . 

90,157 

;  94,797 

35 

97,799 

100 

6,637 

1  6,833 

2 

7,990 

4 

97,316 

'  100,973 

41 

97,321 

96 

II. — Agriculturai.  and  Manufacturing. 


.  1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

Pop. 

Com. 

Pop. 

Com. 

Pop. 

Com. 

Shropshire,  .... 

266,153 

159 

222,938 

228 

239,048 

416 

426,916 

492 

479,165 

640 

548,337 

962 

344,368 

356 

390,054 

549 

412,664 

666 

289,424 

303 

317,507 

607 

344,979 

647 

Northumberland,  .  . 

198,965 

70 

222,912 

108 

250,278 

226 

East  Lothian,    .    .  . 

35,127 

36,145 

23 

35,886 

38 

139,050 

142,894 

140 

137,390 

116 

Aberdeenshire,  .    .  • 

155,387 

177,657 

161 

192,387 

92 

III. — I^Ianufacturing  and  Mining. 


1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

Pop. 

Com. 

Fop. 

Cum. 

Pop. 

Com. 

Middlesex,  .... 

1,144,531 

2,480 

1,358,330 

3,514 

1,676,636 

3,586 

Lancashire,  .... 

1,052,859 

1,716 

1,336,854 

2,352 

1,667,054 

3,987 

Staffordshire,    .    .  . 

345,895 

374 

410,512 

644 

610,504 

1,059 

Yorkshire,  W.  R.  .  . 

801,274 

757 

976,360 

1,270 

1,154,111 

1,895 

Glamorgan,  .... 

101,737 

28 

126,612 

132 

171,188 

189 

24-1,387 

316,849 

470 

426,972 

613 

112,175 

133,443 

205 

155,072 

505 

Forfar,  

113,430 

139,666 

124 

170,520 

333 

— Pobieb's  ParlTableSf  and  Cetmf  1841. 
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the  increase  of  popnlatiou  dnring  the 
last  thirty  years  in  the  manafacturing 
and  densely  peopled  districts,  the  pro- 
gress of  crime  has  been  sdll  greater 
and  more  alarming.  Erom  the  in- 
stnietire  and  canons  tables  below, 
oonstmcted  from  the  criminal  retnms 
given  in  PorUr^s  ParliamenUtry  Tables^ 
and  the  returns  of  the  census  taken 
in  1821,  1831,  and  1841,  it  appears, 
that  while  in  some  of  the  purely 
pastoral  eoonties,  such  as  Selkirk  and 
Anglesey,  crime  has  remained  during 
the  last  twenty  years  nearly  station- 
aiy,  and  in  some  of  the  pnrely  agri- 
cnltnral,  such  as  Perth  and  Aberdeen, 
it  has  considerably  dimniaked^  in  the 
agricnitnral  and  mining  or  manufac- 
turing, soch  as  Shropshire  and  Kent, 
it  has  doubled  daring  the  same  period : 
and  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
districts,  such  as  Lancashire,  Stafford- 
shire, Yorkshire,  and  Renfrewshire, 
more  than  trailed  in  the  same  time. 
It  appears,  from  the  same  authentic 
soorces  of  information,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  crime  during  the  last  twenty 
jears  has  been  much  more  rapid  in 
the  mannfactoring  and  densely  peopled 
than  in  the  simply  densely  peopled 
districts ;  for  in  Middlesex,  dm  ing  the 
last  twenty  years,  population  has 
adranoed  about  fifty  per  cent,  and 
serious  crime  has  increased  in  nearly 
the  same  proportion,  having  swelled 
fram  2480  to  3514 :  whei-eas  in  Lan- 
cashire, during  the  same  period,  po- 
pulation has  advanced  also  fifty  per 
eent,  but  serious  crime  has  consider- 
aUly  more  than  doubled^  havmg  risen 
from  1716  to  3987. 

Here,  then,  we  are  at  length  on  firm 
ground  in  point  of  fact.  Several 
writers  of  the  liberal  school  who  had 
a  partiality  for  manufactures,  because 
their  chief  political  supporters  were 
to  be  found  among  that  class  of  so- 
ciety, have  labour^  hard  to  show  that 
.mannfactures  are  noways  detrimen- 
tal either  to  health  or  morals;  and 
that  the  mortality  and  ci-ime  of  the 
mannfactoring  counties  were  in  no  re- 
spect greater  than  those  of  the  pasto- 
ral or  agricultural  districts.  The  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind  has  uniformly 
revolted  against  this  absurdity,  so 
completely  contrary  to  what  experi- 
ence every  where  tells  in  a  language 
not  to  be  misunderstood ;  but  it  has 
now  been  completely  disproved  by  the 


Parliamentary  returns.  The  criminal 
statistics  have  exposed  this  fallacy  as 
completely,  In  reference  to  the  different 
degrees  of  depravity  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  as  the  registrar-general's 
returns  have,  in  regard  to  the  different 
degrees  of  salubrity  in  employments, 
and  mortality  in  rural  districts  and 
manufacturing  places.  It  now  dis- 
tinctly appears  that  crime  is  greatly 
more  prevalent  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  the  people  in  densely  peo- 
pled than  thmly  inhabited  localities, 
and  that  it  is  making  far  more  rapid 
progress  in  the  former  situation  than 
the  latter.  Statistics  are  not  to  be 
despised  when  they  thus,  at  once  and 
decisively,  disprove  errors  so  assidu- 
ously spread,  maintained  by  writers 
of  such  respectability,  and  supported 
by  such  large  and  powerful  bodies  in 
the  state. 

Nor  can  it  be  urged  with  the  slight- 
est degree  of  foundation,  that  this 
superior  criminality  of  the  manufactu- 
ring and  densely  peopled  districts  is 
owing  to  a  police  force  being  more 
generally  established  than  in  the  agri- 
cultural or  pastoral,  and  thus  crime 
being  more  thoroughly  detected  in  the 
former  situation  than  the  latter.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  in  several  of  the 
greatest  manufacturing  counties,  par- 
ticularly Lanarkshire  in  Scotland, 
there  is  no  police  at  all ;  and  the  cri- 
minal establishment  is  just  what  it 
was  forty  years  ago.  In  the  next 
place,  a  police  force  is  the  consequence 
of  a  previous  vast  accumulation  ot 
crime,  and  is  never  established  till  the 
risk  to  life  and  insecurity  to  property 
hod  rendered  it  unbearable.  Being 
always  established  by  the  voluntaiy 
assessment  of  the  inhabitants,  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  it  never 
can  be  called  into  existence  but  by 
such  an  increase  of  crime  as  has  ren- 
dered it  a  matter  of  necessity. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  having 
approached  the  whole  truth,  if  we 
have  merely  ascertained,  upon  authen- 
tic evMence,  that  crime  is  greatly  more 
prevalent  in  the  manufacturing  than 
the  rural  districts.  That  will  probably 
be  generally  conceded ;  and  the  pre- 
ceding details  have  been  given  merely 
to  show  the  extent  of  the  difierence, 
and  the  rapid  steps  which  it  is  taking. 
It  is  more  material  to  inquire  what 
are  the  causes  of  this  superior  profit- 
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gacy  of  manufacturing  to  rural  dis- 
tricts ;  and  whether  it  arises  unavoid* 
ably  from  the  nature  of  their  respec- 
tive employments,  or  is  in  some  degree 
within  the  reach  of  human  amendment 
or  prevention. 

It  is  usual  for  persons  who  are  not 
practically  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
'ect,  to  represent  manufacturmg  oc- 
cupations as  necessarily  and  inevi- 
tably hurtful  to  the  human  mind. 
The  crowding  together,  it  is  said, 
young  persons,  of  different  sexes  and 
m  great  numbers,  in  the  hot  atmo- 
sphere and  damp  occupations  of  facto- 
ries or  mines,  is  necessarily  destruc- 
tive to  morality,  and  ruinous  to  re- 
gularity of  habit.  The  passions  are 
excited  by  proximity  of  situation  or 
indecent  exposure ;  infant  labour 
early  emancipates  the  young  from 
parental  control;  domestic  subordi- 
nation, the  true  foundation  for  so- 
did  virtue,  is  destroyed ;  the  young 
exposed  to  temptation  before  they 
have  acquired  strength  to  resist  it ; 
and  vice  spreads  the  more  extensive- 
ly from  the  very  magnitude  of  the 
establishments  on  which  the  manu- 
facturing greatness  of  the  country  de- 
pends. Such  views  are  generally  en- 
tertained by  writers  on  the  social 
state  of  the  country  ;  and  being  im- 
plicitly adopted  by  the  bulk  of  the 
community,  the  nation  has  abandoned 
itself  to  a  sort  of  despair  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  regarding  manufacturing 


districts  as  the  necessary  and  una- 
voidable hotbed  of  crimes,  strives  only 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  conta- 
gion into  the  rural  parts  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  certain  degree  of  truth 
in  these  observations;  but  they  are 
much  exaggerated,  and  it  is  not  in 
these  causes  that  the  principal  sources 
of  the  profligacy  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  is  to  be  found. 

The  real  cause  of  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  manufacturing  towns  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  em- 
plojonent  which  the  people  there  re- 
ceive, so  much  as  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  brought  together,  the 
unhappy  prevalence  of  generd  strikes, 
and  the  prodi^ous  multitudes  who 
are  cast  down  by  the  ordinary  vicis- 
situdes of  life,  or  the  profligacy  of 
their  parents,  into  a  situation  of  want, 
wretchedness,  and  despair. 

Consider  how,  during  the  last  half 
century,  the  people  have  been  brought 
together  in  the  great  manufacturing 
districts  of  England  and  Scotland. 
So  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of 
manufacturing  industiy  during  that 
period,  that  it  has  altogether  out- 
stripped the  powers  of  population 
in  the  districts  where  it  was  going 
forward,  and  occasioned  a  prodi- 
gious influx  of  persons  fit)m  differ- 
ent and  distant  quarters,  who  fafave 
migrated  from  their  pat«mal  homes, 
and  settled  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, never  to  return.*  Autliontic 


*  Table  showing  the  Population  in  1801, 1821,  and  1841,  in  the  under-mentioned 
counties  of  Great  Britain. 


1801. 

ISSl. 

1841. 

Inereaae  in  forty 
years. 

Lancashire,    •  • 
Yorkshire,  W.R., 
Staffordshire, .  • 
Nottingham,  .  • 
Warwick,  .   .  • 
Oloucester,    .  . 

672,731 
565,282 
233,153 
140,350 
208,190 
250,809 

1,052,859 
801,274 
343,895 
186,873 
274,322 
335,843 

1,667,054 
1,154,101 
510,504 
249,910 
401,715 
431,383 

994,323 
588,819 
277,351 
109,560 
193,156 
180,574 

2,070,515 

2,995,066 

4,412,667 

2,343,782 

Lanark,     .   .  . 
Renfrew,   .   .  . 

146,699 
78,056 

244,387 
112,175 

434,972 
155,072 

288,273 
77,016 

224,755 

356,562 

590,044 

365,289 

^Census  of  1841.   Preface,  p.  8  and  9. 
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erideoce  proves,  that  not  leas  than  two 
wuBums  of  persons  have,  in  this  way, 
been  transferred  to  the  manufacturing 
counties  of  the  north  of  England 
within  the  last  forty  years,  chiefly 
from  the  agricultural  counties  of  the 
south  of  that  kingdom,  or  from  Ire- 
land. Not  less  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  persons  have,  during  the 
same  period,  migrated  into  the  two 
manufacturing  counties  of  Lanark  and 
Boifinew  alone,  in  Scotland,  chiefly 
from  the  Scotch  Highlands,  or  north 
of  Ireland.  Ko  such  astonishing 
migration  of  the  human  species  in 
so  short  a  time,  and  to  settle  on  so 
^mall  a  space,  is  on  record  in  tiie 
whole  annals  of  the  world.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  increase 
is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, to  immigration;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  such  is  the  unheal- 
thiness  of  manufacturing  towns,  espe- 
cially to  young  children,  that,  so  far 
from  being  able  to  add  to  their  num- 
bers, they  are  hardly  ever  able,  with- 
out extraneous  addition,  to  maintain 
them. 

Various  causes  hare  combined  to 
loodnce  demoralization  among  the 
Tast  crowd,  thus  suddenly  attracted, 
by  the  alluring  prospect  of  high  wages 
and  steady  employment,  &om  the 
rural  to  the  manufacturing  districts. 
In  the  first  plac«,  they  acquu-ed 
wealUi  before  they  had  learned  how 
to  use  it,  and  that  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  general  cause  of  the  rapid  dege- 
neracy of  mankind.  High  wages 
flowed  in  ui>on  them  before  they  had 
acquired  the  artificial  wants  in  the 
gratification  of  which  they  could  be 
innocently  spent.  Thence  the  gen- 
eral recourse  to  the  grosser  and  sen- 
sual enjoyments,  which  are  powerful 
alike  on  the  savage  and  the  sage. 
Men  who,  in  the  wUds  of  Ireland  or 
the  mountains  of  Scotland,  were 
making  three  or  four  shillings  a-we<rir, 
or  in  Sussex  ten,  suddenly  found 
themselves,  as  cotton-spinners,  iron- 
moulders,  colUers,  or  mechanics,  in 
possession  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
shillings.  Meanwliile,  their  habits 
and  inclinations  had  undergone  scarce 
any  alteration ;  they  had  no  taste  for 
comfort  In  dress,  lodging,  or  fami- 


ture;  and  as  to  laying  by  money, 
the  thing,  of  course,  was  not  for  a 
moment  thought  of.  Thus,  this  vast 
addition  to  their  incomes  was  spent 
almost  exclusively  on  eating  and 
drinking.  The  extent  to  which  gro69 
sensual  enjoyment  was  thus  spread 
among  these  first  settlers  in  the 
regions  of  commercial  opulence,  is 
incredible.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact, 
that  above  a  million  a-year  is  an- 
nually spent  in  Glasgow  on  ardent 
spirits;*  and  it  has  recently  been 
asserted  by  a  respectable  and  intelli- 
gent operative  in  Manchester,  that, 
in  that  city,  £750,000  more  is  annual- 
ly spent  on  beer  and  spirits,  than  on 
the  purchase  of  provisions.  Js  it  sur- 
prising that  a  large  part  of  the  pro- 
geny of  a  generation  which  iias  em- 
braced such  habits,  should  be  sunk  in 
sensuality  and  profligacy,  and  afford 
a  never-failing  supply  for  the  prisons 
and  transport  ships  ?  It  is  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  sudden  corruption  which 
invariably  overtakes  northern  con- 
querors, when  they  settle  in  the 
regions  of  southern  opulence. 

Another  powerful  cause  which  pro«- 
motes  the  corruption  of  men,  when 
thus  suddenly  congregated  together 
from  different  quarters  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  i9,that  the  restraints 
of  character,  relationship,  and  vicmi- 
ty  are,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  in  the 
crowd.  Every  body  knows  what 
powerful  influence  public  opinion,  or 
the  opinion  of  their  relations,  firlends, 
and  acquaintances,  exercises  on  all  men 
in  their  native  seats,  or  when  living 
for  any  length  of  time  in  one  situation. 
It  forms,  in  fact,  next  to  religion, 
the  most  powerful  restraint  on  vice, 
and  excitement  to  virtue,  that  exists 
in  the  world.  But  when  several  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the  working  classes 
are  suddenly  huddled  together  in 
densely  peopled  localities,  this  in- 
valuable check  is  wholly  lost.  Nay, 
what  is  worse,  it  is  rolled  over  to  the 
other  side,  and  forms  an  additional 
incentive  to  licentiousness.  The  poor 
in  these  situations  have  no  neighbours 
who  care  for  them,  or  even  know  their 
names  ;  but  they  are. surrounded  by 
multitudes  who  are  willing  to  accom- 
pany them  in  the  career  of  sensuality. 


*  Alison  on  PopukUion,  ii. 
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They  are  unknown  alike  to  each 
other,  and  to  any  persons  of  respec- 
tability or  property  in  their  vicinity. 
Fhilantluropy  seeks  in  vain  for  virtue 
amidst  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  unknown  names;  charity 
itself  is  repelled  by  the  hopelessness 
of  all  attempts  to  relieve  the  stupen- 
dous mass  of  destitution  which  fol- 
lows in  the  train  of  such  enormous  ac- 
cumulation of  numbers.  Every  indi- 
vidual or  voluntary  effort  \b  overlooked 
amidst  the  prodigious  multitude,  as  it 
was  in  the  Moscow  campaign  of  Na- 
poleon. Thus  the  most  powerful 
restraints  on  human  conduct — charac- 
ter, relations,  neighbourhood — are  lost 
upon  mankind  at  the  very  time  when 
their  salutary  influence  is  most  re- 
quired to  enable  them  to  withstand 
the  increasiug  temptations  arising 
from  density  of  numbers  and  a  vast  in- 
crease of  wages.  Multitudes  remove 
responsibility  without  weakening  pas- 
sion. Isolation  ensures  concealment 
without  adding  to  resolution.  This  is 
the  true  cause  of  the  more  rapid  dete- 
rioration of  the  character  of  the  poor 
than  the  rich,  when  placed  in  such 
dense  localities.  The  latter  have  a 
neighbourhood  to  watch  them,  because 
their  station  renders  them  conspicuous 
— the  former  have  none.  Witness  the 
rapid  and  gener^  corruption  of  the 
higher  ranks,  when  they  get  away  from 
such  restraint,  amidst  the  profligacy  of 
New  South  Wales. 

Li  the  foremost  rank  of  the  causes 
which  demoralize  the  urban  and  mi- 
ning population,  we  must  place  the 
frequency  of  those  strikes  which  nn- 
happUy  have  now  become  so  common 
as  to  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  a  wet  season,  even  in  our  humid 
climate.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  there  have  been  six  great 
strikes:  viz.  in  182C,  1828,  1834, 
1837,  1842,  and  1844.  All  of  these 
have  kept  multitudes  of  the  labouring 
poor  idle  for  months  together.  In- 


calculable is  the  demoralization  thus 
produced  upon  the  great  mass  of  the 
working  classes.  We  speak  not  of 
the  actual  increase  of  commitments 
during  the  continuance  of  a  great 
strike,  though  that  increase  is  so  con- 
siderable that  it  in  general  augments 
them  in  a  single  year  from  thirty  to 
fifty  per  cent.*  We  allude  to  the  far 
more  general  and  lasting  causes  of 
demoralization  which  arise  from  the 
arraying  of  one  portion  of  the  com- 
munity in  fierce  hostility  agunst 
another,  the  wretchedness  which  is 
spread  among  multitudes  by  months 
of  compulsory  idleness,  and  the  not 
less  ruinous  effect  of  depriving  them 
of  occupation  during  such  protracted 
periods.  When  we  recollect  that  such 
is  the  vehemence  of  party  feeling  pro- 
duced by  these  disastrous  combina- 
tions, that  it  so  far  obliterates  all 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  as  generally 
to  make  their  members  countenance 
contumely  and  insult,  sometimes  even 
robbery,  fire-raising,  and  murder,  com- 
mitted on  innocent  persons  who  are  only 
striving  to  earn  an  honest  livetihood 
for  themselves  by  hard  labour,  but  in 
opposition  to  the  strike ;  and  that.it 
induces  twenty  and  thirty  thousand 
persons  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  an  unknown  com- 
mittee, who  have  power  to  force  them 
to  do  what  the  Sultan  Mahmoud, 
or  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
never  ventured  to  attempt — ^to  abstain 
from  labour,  and  endure  want  and 
starvation  for  months  together,  for  an 
object  of  which  they  often  in  secret  dis- 
approve— it  may  be  conceived  how 
wide-spread  and  fatal  is  the  confu- 
sion of  moral  principle,  and  habits  of 
idleness  and  insubordination  thus 
produced.  Their  effects  invariably 
appear  for  a  course  of  years  after- 
wards, in  the  increased  roll  of  crimi- 
nal conunitments,  and  the  number  of 
young  persons  of  both  sexes,  who, 
loosened  by  these  protracted  periods 


*  Commitments 

Lanarkshire.        Lancashire.        Staffbrdihire.  Torkahlre. 

1836       ...      461       ...       2,265  ...       686  ...  1,252 

1837t     —      ^      —      2,809  ...      909  ...  1,376 

1841      ...      613       ...       3,987  ...    1,069  ...  1,895 

1842t     ...       696       ...       4,497  ...    1,485  ...  2,598 
Porter's  Pari  TahU$,  xi.  162 — Pari  Paper  of  Crime,  1843,  p.  63. 

t  strike. 
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of  idleness,  never  afterwards  regain 
habits  r^gnlarity  and  industry.  Nor 
is  the  evil  lessened  by  the  blind  infa- 
tiiati<m  with  which  it  is  uniformly 
regarded  by  the  other  classes  of  the 
commmiity,  and  the  obstinate  resist- 
ance they  make  to  all  measures  cal- 
culated to  arrest  the  violence  of  these 
combinations,  in  consequence  of  the 
expense  with  which  they  wonld  pro- 
bably be  attended — a  snpineness 
whidi,  by  leaving  the  coast  constant- 
ly dear  to  the  terrors  of  such  asso- 
ciations, and  promising  impunity  to 
their  aimes,  operates  as  a  continual 
bounty  on  their  recurrence. 

la&nt  labour,  unhappily  now  so 
frequent  in  all  kinds  of  factories,  and 
the  great  prevalence  of  female  work- 
ers, is  another  evil  of  a  very  serious 
kind  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the 
question,  recently  so  fiercely  agitated 
in  the  legislature,  as  to  the  practica- 
bility substituting  a  compulsory 
ten-hours'  bill  for  the  twelve  hours' 
at  present  in  operation.  Anxious  to 
avoid  all  topics  on  which  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  able  and 
patriotic  men,  we  merely  state  this 
prevalence  and  precocity  of  juvenile 
labour  in  the  manufacturing  and  min- 
ing disbicts  as  a  fact  which  all  must 
deplore,  and  which  is  attended  with 
the  most  unhappy  effects  on  the  rising 
generation.  The  great  majority,  pro- 
bacy nine-tenths,  of  all  the  workers 
in  cotton-mills  or  printfields,  are  fe- 
males. We  have  heard  much  of  the 
profligacy  and  licentiousness  which 
penrade  such  establishments ;  but 
though  that  may  be  too  true  in  some 
cases,  it  is  far  from  being  universal, 
or  even  general ;  and  there  are  nume- 
rous instances  of  female  virtue  being 
as  jealoufdy  guarded  and  effectually 
preserved  in  such  establishments,  as 
in  the  most  secluded  rural  districts. 
The  real  evils— and  they  follow  uni- 
versally from  such  employment  of 
juvenile  females  in  great  numbers  in 
laborious  but  lucrative  employment 
— are  the  emancipation  of  the  young 
from  parental  control,  the  temptation 
held  out  to  idleness  in  the  parents 
from  the  possibility  of  living  on  theur 
dnldren,  and  the  disquali^ng  the 
girls  for  performing  all  the  domestic 
duties  of  wives  and  mothers  in  after 
life. 
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These  evils  are  real,  general,  and 
of  ruinous  consequence.  When  chil- 
dren— ^from  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  in 
some  establishments,  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  in  all — are  able  to  earn  wages 
vaiying  from  8s.  6d.  to  68.  a-week, 
they  soon  become  in  practice  inde- 
pendent of  parental  control.  The 
strongest  of  all  securities  for  filial 
obedience — a  sense  of  dependence — is 
destroyed.  The  children  assert  the 
right  of  self-government,  because  they 
bear  the  burden  of  self-maintenance. 
Nature,  in  the  ordinary  case,  ^has 
effectually  guarded  against  this  pre- 
mature and  fatal  emancipation  of  the 
young,  by  the  protracted  period  of 
weakness  during  childhood  and  ado- 
lescence, which  precludes  the  possibi- 
lity of  serious  labour  being  undertaken 
before  the  age  when  a  certain  degree 
of  mental  firmness  has  been  acquired. 
But  the  steam-engine,  amidst  its  other 
marvels,  has  entirely  destroyed,  with- 
in the  sphere  of  its  influence,  this 
happy  and  necessary  exemption  of 
infancy  from  labour.  Steam  is  the 
moving  power ;  it  exerts  the  strength ; 
the  human  machine  is  required  only 
to  lift  a  web  periodically,  or  damp  a 
roller,  or  twirl  a  film  round  the  finger, 
to  wMch  the  hands  of  infancy  are  as 
adequate  as  those  of  mature  age. 
Hence  the  general  employment  of 
children,  and  especially  girls,  in  such 
employments.  They  are  equally  ser- 
viceable as  men  or  women,  and  they 
are  more  docile,  cheaper,  and  less 
given  to  strikes.  But  as  these  chil- 
dren earn  their  own  subsistence,  they 
soon  become  rebellious  to  parental 
authority,  and  exercise  the  fireedom  of 
middle  life  as  soon  as  they  fsel  its 
passions,  and  be^re  they  have  ac- 
quired its  self-control. 
*  If  the  effect  of  such  premature 
emancipation  of  the  young  is  hurtfid 
to  them,  it  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
pernicious  to  their  parents.  Labour 
is  generally  irksome  to  man;  it  is 
seldom  persevered  in  after  the  period 
of  its  necessity  has  passed.  When 
parents  find  that,  by  sending  three  or 
four  children  out  to  the  mills  or  into  the 
mines,  they  can  get  eighteen  or  twenty 
shillings  a-week  without  doing  any 
thing  themselves,  they  soon  come  to 
abridge  the  duration  and  cost  of  edu- 
cation, in  order  to  accelerate  the  ar- 
rival of  the  happy  period  when  thcgr 
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may  live  on  their  c^pring,  not  their 
ofispiing  on  ^em.  Thus  the  purest 
and  best  affections  of  the  heart  are 
obliterated  on  the  very  threshold  of 
life.  That  best  school  of  disinterest- 
edness and  virtue,  the  domestic  hearth^ 
where  generosity  and  self-control  are 
called  forth  in  the  parents,  and  grati- 
tude and  affection  in  the  children, 
from  the  very  cii^cumstance  of  the  de- 
pendence of  the  latter  on  the  former, 
is  destroyed.  It  is  worse  than  de- 
stroyed, it  is  made  the  parent  of 
wickedness:  it  exists,  but  it  exists 
only  to  nourish  the  selfish  and  de- 
basing passions.  Children  come  to 
be  looked  on,  not  as  .objects  of  affec- 
tion, but  as  instruments  of  gain  ;  not 
as  forming  the  first  duty  of  life  and 
calling  forth  its  highest  energies,  but 
as  affording  the  first  means  of  relaxing 
iiom  labour,  and  permitting  a  relapse 
into  indolence  and  sensusSity.  The 
children  are,  practically  speaking, 
sold  for  slaves,  and— oh  I  unutterable 
horror  1 — the  sellers  are  tlieir  own  pa- 
rents! Unbounded  is  the  demoraliza- 
tion produced  by  this  monstrous  per- 
version of  the  first  principles  of  na- 
ture. Thence  it  is  that  it  is  generally 
found,  that  all  the  beneficent  provi- 
sions of  the  legislature  for  the  protec- 
tion of  infant  labour  are  so  generally 
evaded,  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whe- 
ther any  law,  how  stringent  soever, 
could  protect  them.  The  reason  is 
apparent.  The  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren are  the  chief  violators  of  the  law ; 
for  the  sake  of  profit  they  send  theni 
out,  the  instant  they  can  work,  to  the 
mills  or  the  mines.  Those  whom  na- 
ture has  made  their  protectors,  have 
become  their  oppressors.  The  thirst 
for  idleness,  intoxication,  or  sensu- 
ality, has  turned  the  strongest  of  the 
generous,  into  the  most  malignant  of 
the  selfish  passions. 

The  habits  acquired  by  such  pre- 
cocious employment  of  young  women, 
are  not  less  destructive  of  their  ulti- 
mate ntility  and  respectability  in  life. 
Habituated  from  their  earliest  years 
to  one  nndeviating  medianical  em- 
pbyment,  they  acquire  great  skill  in 
it,  bat  grow  up  utterly  ignorant  of 
any  thing  else.  We  speak  not  of 
ignorance  of  reading  or  writing,  but 
of  ignorance  in  still  more  momentous 
•particnlasB,  with  reference  to  their 
Tisefqbiess  in  life     wives  and  mo- 


thers.  They  can  neither  bake  nor 
brew,,  wash  nor  iron,  sew  nor  knit. 
The  finest  London  lady  is  not  more 
utterly  inefficient  than  they  are,  for 
any  other  object  but  the  one  mechani- 
cal occupation  to  wliich  they  have 
been  habituated.  They  can  neither 
dam  a  stocking  nor  sew  on  a  button. 
As  to  making  porridge  or  washing  a 
handkerchief,  tlie  thing  is  out  of  the 
question.  Their  food  is  cooked  out 
of  doors  by  persons  who  provide  the 
lodging-houses  in  which  they  dwell — 
they  are  clothed  from  head  to  foot, 
like  fine  ladies,  by  milliners  and  dress- 
makers. This  is  not  the  result  of 
fashion,  caprice,  or  indolence,  but  of 
the  entire  concentration  of  their  facul- 
ties, mental  and  corporeal,  from  their 
earliest  years,  in  one  limited  mechani- 
cal object.  They  are  unfit  to  be  any 
man's  wife — stUl  more  unfit  to  be  any 
child's  mother.  We  hear  little  of  this 
from  philanthropists  or  education- 
mongers  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  not 
the  least,  because  the  most  generally 
diffused,  evil  connected  with  our 
manufacturing  industry. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  cause  of 
the  mass  of  crime  of  the  manufac- 
turing and  mining  districts  of  the 
country,  is  to  be  found  in  the  prodi- 
gious number  of  persons,  especially 
in  infancy,  who  are  reduced  to  a  state 
of  destitution,  and  precipitated  into 
the  very  lowest  stations  of  life,  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  ills  to 
which  all  flesh — but  especially  aU 
flesh  in  manufacturing  communities — 
is  heir.  Our  limits  preclude  the 
possibility  of  entering  into  all  the 
branches  of  this  immense  subject; 
we  shall  content  ourselves,  therefore, 
with  referring  to  one,  which  seems  of 
itself  perfectly  sufficient  to  explain  the 
increase  of  crime,  which  at  first  sight 
appears  so  alarming.  This  is  the  im- 
mense proportion  of  destitute  widows 
with  families^  who  in  such  circum- 
stances find  themselves  immovably 
fixed  in  places  where  they  can  neither 
bring  up  their  children  decently,  nor 
get  vLwaj  to  other  and  less  peopled 
localities. 

From  the  admirable  statistical  re- 
turns of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  ' 
poor  in*France,  prepared  for  the  j^u- 
reau  de  Vlnterieure^  It  appears  that  the 
number  of  widows  in  that  country 
amounts  to  the  enormous  number  of 
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IJ^^^OOO.^  Thia,  out  of  a  population 
now  of  abont  ^4,000,000,  u  as  nearly 
as  possible  cme  in  twenty  of  the  entire 
peculation !  Population  is  advancing 
mndi  m<m  rapidly  in  Great  Britain 
than  France ;  for  in  the  former  country 
it  is  doubling  in  about  GO  years,  in  the 
latter  in  106.  It  is  certain,  therefore, 
that  the  proportion  of  widows  must  be 
greater  in  this  country  than  in  France, 
especially  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, where  early  marriages,  from  the 
ready  em]^oyment  for  young  children, 
are  so  frequent;  and  eai'ly  deaths, 
from  the  onhealthiness  of  employ- 
ment or  contagious  disorders,  are  so 
common.  But  call  the  proportion 
the  same :  let  it  be  taken  at  a  twenti- 
eth part  of  the  existing  population. 
At  this  rate,  the  two  millions  of  stran- 
gers whOf  during  the  last  forty  years, 
haye  beesi  tiirown  into  the  four  nor- 
thern counties  of  Lancaster,  York, 
Stafford,  and  Warwick^  must  contain 
at  this  moment  a  hundred  thousand 
widfnts.  The  usual  average  of  a  fa- 
mily is  two  and  a  half  children — call 
it  two  only.  There  will  thus  be 
found  to  be  ^,000  children  belong- 
ing to  these  100,000  widows.  It  is 
hjutlly  necessary  to  say,  that  the 
great  majority,  probably  four-fifths  of 
this  immense  body,  must  be  in  a  state 
of  destitution.  We  know  in  what 
state  the  fatheriess  and  widows  are  in 
their  affliction,  and  who  has  com- 
manded us  to  visit  them.  On  the 
most  modoate  calculation,  250,000, 
or  an  eighUi  of  the  whole  population, 
mnst  be  in  a  state  of  poverty  and 
privation.  And  in  Scotland,  where, 
during  the  same  period  of  forty  years, 
350,000  strangers  have  been  suddenly 
huddled  togeUier  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  the  proportion  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  same ;  or,  in  other 
w<M:d8,  Mrty  thousand  widows  and 
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orphans  are  constantly  thei^  in  a 
state  deserving  of  pity,  and  rccjuiring 
support,  hai-dly  any  of  whom  receive 
more  from  the  parish  funds  than  a 
shilling  a-week^  even  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  whole  family. 

The  proportion  of  widows  and  or- 
phans to  the  entu'e  population,  though 
without  doubt  ui  some  degree  aggra- 
vated by  the  early  marriages  and 
unhealthy  employments  incident  to 
manufacturing  districts,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  not  materially  (Merent  in 
one  age,  or  part  of  the  country,  from 
another.  The  widow  and  the  orphan, 
as  well  as  the  poor,  will  be  always 
with  us;  but  the  peculiar  circum- 
stance which  renders  their  condition 
so  deplorable  in  the  dense  and  sud- 
denly peopled  manufacturing  disUicts 
is,  that  the  poor  have  been  brought 
together  in  such  prodigious  numbers, 
that  all  the  ordinary  means  of  provid- 
ing for  the  relief  of  such  casualties 
fails ;  while  the  causes  of  mortality 
among  them  are  periodically  so  fear- 
ful, a9  to  produce  a  vast  and  sudden 
increase  of  the  most  destitute  classes, 
altogether  outstripping  all  possible 
means  of  local  or  voluntary  relief. 
During  the  late  typhus  fever  in  Glas- 
gow, in  the  years  1836  and  1887, 
above  30,000  of  the  poor  took  the 
epidemic,  of  whom  8300  died.f  In 
the  first  eight  months  of  1843  sdonc, 
32,000  persons  in  Glasgow  were 
seized  with  fever.f  Out  of  1000 
families,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
visited  by  the  police,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  visitors  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  great  frmd  raised  by 
subscription  in  1841,  680  were  found 
to  be  widows,  who,  with  then:  fami- 
lies, amounted  to  above  2000  persons, 
all  in  the  most  abject  state  of  wretch- 
edness and  want,  f  On  so  vast  a 
scale  do  the  causes  of  human  destruc- 


*  StatiMtiqus  de  la  France^  pubUie  par  Is  Oauvsmemsnt,  viH.  371-4.   A  most 
splendid  wotk. 
t  Fever  patients,  Glasgow,  1836, 37. 

Fev«r  patients.  Died. 

1836,  -         .         .         10,092         .  1187 

1837,  .         .         .         21,800         •  2180 


31,892  3367 
— Cowak's  Vital  Statistics  of  CHasgou/,  1388,  p.  8,  the  work  of  a  most  able  and 
meritorionfi  mescal  gentleman  now  no  more. 

I  Dr  Alison  on  the  Epidemic  of  1843,  p.  67. 

J  Captain  Millar's  Report,  1841,  p.  8. 
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tion  and  demoralisation  act,  when  men 
are  torn  up  from  their  native  seats  by 
the  irresistible  magnet  of  commercial 
wealth,  and  congregated  together  in 
masses,  resembling  rather  the  armies 
of  Timour  and  Napoleon  than  any 
thing  else  ever  witnessed  in  the  trans- 
actions of  men. 

Here,  then,  is  the  great  sonrce  of 
demoralization,  destitution,  and  crime 
in  the  manufacturing  districts.  It 
arises  from  the  sudden  congregation 
of  human  beings  in  such  fearful  multi- 
tudes together,  that  all  the  usual  alle- 
viations of  human  suffering,  or  modes 
of  providing  for  human  indigence,  en- 
tirely fiftil.  We  wonder  at  the  rapid 
inci^ease  of  crime  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  forgetting  that  a  squalid 
mass  of  two  or  three  hundred  thou- 
sand human  beings  are  constantly 
precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  society 
in  a  few  counties,  in  such  circumstances 
of  destitntion  that  recklessness  and 
crime  arise  naturally,  it  may  almost 
be  said  unavoidably,  amongst  them. 
And  it  is  in  the  midst  of  such  gigantic 
causes  of  evil — of  causes  arising  from 
the  extraordlnaiy  and  unparalleled 
influx  of  mankind  into  the  manufac- 
turing districts  during  the  last  forty 
years,  which  can  bear  a  comparison 
to  nothing  but  the  collection  of  the 
host  with  which  Napoleon  invaded 
Russia,  or  Timour  and  Genghis  Khan 
desolated  Asia — that  we  are  gravely 
told  that  it  is  to  be  arrested  by  edu- 
cation and  moral  training ;  by  infant 
schools  and  shortened  hours  of  labour ; 
by  multiplication  of  ministers  and 
solitary  imprisonment !  All  these  are 
very  good  things ;  each  in  its  way  is 
calculated  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
good;  and  their  united  action  npon 
the  whole  will  doubtless,  in  process  of 
time,  produce  some  impression  npon 
the  aspect  of  society,  even  in  the 
densely  peopled  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. As  to  their  producing  any  im- 
mediate effect,  or  in  any  sensible  de- 
gree arresting  the  prodigious  amount 
of  misery,  destitution,  and  crime  which 
pervades  them,  yon  might  as  well  have 
tried,  by  the  schoolmaster,  to  arrest 
the  horrors  of  the  Moscow  retreat. 

That  the  causes  which  have  now 
been  mentioned  are  the  true  sources 
of  the  rapid  progress  of  crime  and 
seneral  demoralization  of  our  manu- 
facturing and  mining  districts,  most 


be  evident  to  all  from  this  circum- 
stance, well  known  to  all  who  are 
practically  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject, but  to  a  great  degree  unattended 
to  by  the  majority  of  men,  and  that  is, 
— that  the  pi-odigious  stream  of  depm- 
vity  and  corruption  which  prevails,  is 
far  from  being  equally  and  generally 
diffused  through  society,  even  in  the 
densely  peopled  districts  where  it  is 
most  alarming,  but  is  in  a  great  degree 
confined  to  the  very  lowest  close.  It  is 
from  that  lowest  class  that  nine-t«nths 
of  the  crime,  and  nearly  all  the  pro- 
fessional crime,  which  is  felt  as  so 
great  an  evil  in  society,  flows.  Doubt- 
less in  all  classes  there  are  some 
wicked,  many  selfish  and  inhumane 
men ;  and  a  beneficent  Deity,  in  the 
final  allotment  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, will  take  largely  into  account 
both  the  opportunities  of  doing  well 
which  the  better  classes  have  abused, 
and  the  almost  invincible  causes 
which  so  often  chain,  as  it  were, 
the  destitute  to  recklessness  and  crime.  • 
But  still,  in  examining  the  classes  of 
society  from  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  crime  comes,  it  will  be  found 
that  at  least  three-fourths,  probably 
nine-tenths,  comes  from  the  very  lowest 
and  the  most  destitute.  It  is  incorrect 
to  say  crime  is  common  among  them ; 
in  truth,  among  the  young  at  least, 
a  tendency  to  it  is  there  all  but  uni- 
versal. If  we  examine  who  it  is  that 
compose  this  dismal  substratum,  this 
hideous  black  hand  of  eociety^  we  shall 
find  that  it  is  not  made  up  of  any 
one  class  more  than  another — ^not 
of  factory  workers  more  than  labour- 
ers, carters,  or  miners — but  is  form- 
ed by  an  aggregate  of  the  most 
unfortunate  or  improvident  of  aU 
ckusee^  who,  variously  struck  down 
from  better  ways  by  disease,  vice,  or 
sensuality,  are  now  of  necessity  hud- 
dled together  by  tens  of  thousands  in 
the  dens  of  poverty,  and  held  by  the 
firm  bond  of  necessity  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  contagion  and  crime.  Society 
in  such  circumstances  resembles  the 
successive  bands  of  which  the  imagi- 
nation of  Dante  has  framed  the  infer- 
nal regions,  which  contain  one  con- 
centric circle  of  horrors  and  punish- 
ments within  another,  until,  when  you 
arrive  at  the  bottom,  you  find  one 
uniform  mass  of  crime,  blasphepiy 
and  suffering. 


Causes  of  the  Increase  of  Crime. 


We  are  persuaded  there  is  no  per- 
son practically  acqaunted  with  the 
causes  of  immorality  and  crime  in  the 
manofactoring  districts,  who  will  not 
admit  that  these  are  the  tme  ones ; 
and  that  the  others,  about  which  so 
much  is  said  by  theorists  and  philan- 
thropists, though  not  without  influ- 
ence, are  nevertheless  trifling  in  the 
balance.  And  what  we  particulariy 
call  the  public  attention  to  is  this — 
Suppose  all  the  remedies  which  theo- 
retical writers  or  practical  leg^lators 
have  put  forth  and  recommended,  as 
^gly  adequate  to  remove  the  evils  of 
the  manufacturing  classes,  were  to  be 
in  wtUed  operation,  they  would  still 
leave  these  gigantic  causes  of  evil  un- 
touch^. Let  Lord  Ashley  obtain 
from  a  reluctant  legisbiture  his  ten- 
hours'  bill,  and  Dr  Chalmers  have  a 
clergyman  established  for  eveiy  700 
inhabitants ;  let  church  extension  be 
pushed  till  there  is  a  chapel  in  eveiy 
village,  and  education  till  there  is  a 
school  in  eveiy  street ;  let  the  sepa- 
rate system  be  universal  in  prisons, 
and  eveiy  mminal  be  entirely  se- 
cluded firom  vicious  contamination; 
still  the  great  fountains  of  evil  will 
remain  unclosed;  still  800,000  wi- 
dows and  oiphans  will  exist  in  a  few 
counties  of  England  amidst  a  newly 
collected  and  strange  population, 
steeped  in  misery  themselves,  and  of 
necessity  breeding  up  their  children 
in  habits  of  destitution  and  depravi- 
ty; still  the  poor  will  be  deprived, 
from  the  suddenness  of  their  collec- 
tion, and  the  density  of  their  num- 
bers, of  any  effective  control,  either 
from  private  character  or  the  opinion 
of  *  neighbourhood  ;  still  individual 
passion  will  be  inflamed,  and  in- 
dividual responsibility  lost  amidst 
multitudes;  still  strikes  will  spread 
their  compulsoiy  idleness  amidst  tens 
of  thousands,  and  periodically  ar- 
ray the  whole  working  classes  under 
the  banners  of  sedition,  despotism, 
and  murder;  still  precocious  female 
labour  will  at  once  tempt  parents 
into  idleness  in  middle  life,  and  dis- 
qualify children,  in  youth,  for  house- 
hold or  domestic  duties.  We  wish 
well  to  the  philanthropists :  we  are 
far  firom  undervaluing  either  the  im- 
portance or  the  utility  of  their  labours ; 
but  as  we  have  hitherto  seen  no  dimi- 
nution of  crime  whatever  firom  their 
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^orts,  so  we  anticipate  a  veiy  slow 
and  almost  imperceptible  improve- 
ment in  society  fix>m  their  exertions. 

Strong,  and  m  many  respects  just, 
pictures  of  the  state  of  the  workmg 
classes  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
have  been  lately  put  forth,  and  the 
Perils  of  the  Nation  have,  with 
reason,  been  thought  to  be  seriously 
increased  by  them.  Those  writers, 
however,  how  observant  and  bene- 
volent soever,  give  a  partial,  and  in 
many  respects  fallacious  view,  of  the 
^en^o/ aspect  of  society.  After  read- 
ing their  dolefiil  accounts  of  the  gene- 
ral wretchedness,  profligacy,  and  licen- 
tiousness of  the  working  classes,  the 
stranger  is  astonished,  on  travelling 
through  England,  to  behold  green 
fields  and  smiling  cottages  on  all  sides ; 
to  see  in  every  village  signs  of  in- 
creasing comfort,  in  every  town 
marks  of  augmented  wealth,  and  the 
aspect  of  poverty  almost  banished 
from  the  land.  Nay,  what  is  still 
more  gratifying,  the  returns  of  the 
sanataiy  condition  of  the  whole  pppu- 
lation,  though  still  exhibiting  a  pam- 
ful  difference  between  the  health  and 
chances  of  life  in  the  rural  and  manu- 
facturing districts,  present  unequivo- 
cal proof  of  a  general  amelioration  of 
the  chances  of  Ufe,  and,  consequently, 
of  the  general  wellbemg  of  the  whole 
community. 

How  are  these  opposite  statements 
and  appearances  to  be  reconciled? 
Both  are  true — the  reconciliation  la 
easy.  The  misery,  recklessness,  and 
vice  exist  chiefly  in  one  class — the 
industry,  sobriety,  and  comfoit  in 
another.  Each  obseiTer  tells  truly 
what  he  sees  in  his  own  circle  of  at- 
tention ;  he  does  not  teU  what,  never- 
theless, exists,  and  exercises  a  power- 
ful influence  on  society,  of  the  good 
which  exists  in  the  other  classes.  K 
the  evils  detailed  in  Lord  Ashley's 
speeches,  and  pauited  with  so  much 
force  in  the  Perils  of  the  Nation,  were 
universal,  or  even  general,  society 
could  not  hold  together  for  a  week. 
But  though  these  evils  are  ^reat, 
sometimes  overwhelming  in  particular 
districts,  they  are  far  from  being 
general.  Nothing  effectual  has  yet 
been  done  to  arrest  them  in  the  loca- 
lities or  communities  where  they  arise ; 
but  they  do  not  spread  much  beyond 
them.  The  persons  engaged  in  the 
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factories  are  stated  by  Lord  Ashley 
to  be  between  fonr  and  five  hundred 
thousand :  the  population  of  the 
British  islands  is  above  27,000,000. 
It  is  in  the  steadiness,  industry,  and 
good  conduct  of  a  large  proportion  of 
this  immense  majority  that  the  secu- 
rity is  to  be  found.  Observe  that  in- 
dustrious and  well-doing  majority; 
yon  would  suppose  there  is  no  danger: 
^observe  the  profligate  and  squalid 
minority;  you  would  suppose  there 
is  no  hope. 

At  presfent  abont  60,000  persons  are 
annually  committed,  in  the  British 
islands,  for  serious  offences*  worthy  of 
deliberate  trial,  and  above  double  that 
number  for  summary  or  police  offences. 
A  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  persons 
annually  fall  under  the  lash  of  the  cri- 
minal law,  and  are  committed  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods  to  places  of 
confinement  for  punishment.  The  num- 
ber is  prodigious — ^it  is  frightful.  Yet  it 
is  in  all  only  about  1  in  120  of  the  po- 
pulation ;  and  from  the  great  number 
who  are  repeatedly  committed  during 
the  same  year,  the  individuals  punish- 
ed are  not  1  in  200.  Such  as  they  are, 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  four- 
fifths  of  this  180,000  comes  out  of  two 
or  three  millions  of  the  community. 
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We  are  quite  sure  that  150,000  como 
from  3,000,000  of  the  lowest  and  most 
squalid  of  the  empire,  and  not  30,000 
from  the  remaining  24,000,000  who 
live  in  comparative  comfort.  This 
consideration  is  fitted  both  to  encour- 
age hope  and  awaken  shame — hope, 
as  showing  from  how  small  a  class 
in  society  the  greater  part  of  the 
crime  comes,  and  to  how  limited  a 
sphere  the  remedies  require  to  bo 
applied ;  shame,  as  demonstrating 
how  disgraceful  has  been  the  apathy, 
selfishness,  and  supineness  in  the  other 
more  numerous  and  better  classes, 
around  whom  the  evil  has  arisen,  but 
who  seldom  interfere,  except  to  re- 
sist all  measures  calculated  for  its 
removal. 

It  is  to  this  subject — ^the  ease  with 
which  the  extraordinary  and  unpre- 
cedented increase  of  crime  in  the 
empire  might  be  arrested  by  proper 
means,  and  the  total  inelficiency  of 
all  the  remedies  hitherto  attempted, 
from  the  want  of  practical  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  those  at  the  head  of 
affiwrs,  and  an  entirely  false  view  of 
human  nature  in  society  generally, 
that  we  shall  direct  the  attention  <rf 
oiu*  readers  m  a  future  Number. 


*  Viz.,  in  rdund  numbers 
England,    .       .       .  30,000 
Ireland,  .       .       .  26,000 
Scotland,    .      .      .  4,000 


60,000 
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THE  HEAJRT  OF  THE  BRUCE. 
A  Ballad. 

It  was  upon  an  April  morn 

While  yet  the  fiSost  lay  hoar, 
We  heard  Lord  James's  bngle-hom 

Sound  by  the  rocky  shore. 

Then  down  we  went,  a  h\^ndred  knights. 

All  in  our  dark  array, 
And  flung  our  armour  in  the  ships 

That  rode  within  the  bay. 

We  spoke  not  as  the  shore  grew  less, 

But  gazed  in  silence  back, 
Where  the  long  billows  swept  away 

The  foam  behind  our  track. 

And  aye  the  pm-ple  hues  decayed 

Upon  the  fading  hill, 
And  but  one  heart  in  all  that  ship 

Was  tranquil,  cold,  and  still. 

The  good  Earl  Douglas  walk'd  the  deck, 

And  oh,  his  brow  was  wan ! 
Unlike  the  flash  it  used  to  wear 

When  in  the  battle  ran. — 

"  Come  hither,  come  hither,  my  tnisty  knight, 
Sir  Simon  of  the  Lee ; 
There  is  a  freit  lies  near  my  soul 
I  fain  would  tell  to  thee. 

*'  Thou  knowest  the  words  King  Bobert  spoke 
Upon  his  dying  day, 
How  he  bade  me  take  his  noble  heart 
And  carry  it  far  away : 

"  And  lay  it  in  the  holy  soil 

Where  once  the  Saviour  trod, 
Smce  he  might  not  bear  the  blessed  Cross, 
Nor  strike  one  blow  for  God. 

"  Last  night  as  in  my  bed  I  lay, 
I  dreamed  a  dreary  dream : — 
Methought  I  saw  if  Pilgrim  stand 
In  the  moonlight^s  quiyeriug  beam. 

"  His  robe  was  of  the  azure  dye, 
Snow-white  his  scattered  hairs, 
And  even  snch  a  cross  he  bore 
As  good  Saint  Andrew  bears. 

n  i  ye  forth,  Lord  James^'  he  said, 

*  With  spear  and  belted  brand  ? 
Why  do  ye  take  its  dearesi;  pledge 
From  this  our  Scottish  land  ? 
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**  '  The  sultry  breeze  of  Galilee 

Creeps  through  its  groves  of  palm. 
The  olives  on  the  Holy  Mount 
Stand  glittering  in  the  calm. 

"  '  But  'tis  not  there  that  Scotland's  heart 
Shall  rest  by  G^d's  decree, 
Till  the  great  angel  calls  the  dead 
To  rise  from  earth  and  sea ! 

"  *  Lord  James  of  Douglas,  mark  my.  rede 
That  heart  shall  pass  once  more 
In  lieiy  fight  against  the  foe, 
As  it  was  wont  of  yore. 

"  '  And  it  shall  pass  beneath  the  Cross, 
And  save  King  Robert's  vow. 
But  other  hands  shall  bear  it  back, 
Not,  James  of  Douglas,  thou ! ' 

"  Now,  by  thy  knightly  faith,  I  pray, 
Sir  Simon  of  the  Lee — 
For  truer  friend  had  never  man 
Than  thou  hast  been  to  me — 

"  If  ne'er  upon  the  Holy  Land 
'Tis  mine  in  life  to  tread, 
Bear  thou  to  Scotland's  kindly  eai-tli 
The  relics  of  her  dead." 

The  tear  was  in  Sir  Simon's  eye 
As  he  wrung  the  warrior's  hand — 
"  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe, 
I'll  hold  by  thy  command. 

"  But  if  in  battle  front,  Lord  James, 
'Tis  ours  once  more  to  ride, 
Nor  force  of  man,  nor  craft  of  fiend, 
Shall  cleave  me  fi*om  thy  side  I" 

And  aye  we  sail'd,  and  aye  we  sail'd, 

Across  the  weary  sea, 
Until  one  mom  the  coast  of  Spain 

Bose  grimly  On  our  lee. 

And  as  we  rounded  to  the  port. 
Beneath  the  watch-tower's  wall, 

We  heard  the  clash  of  the  atabals, 
And  the  trumpet's  wa^%ing  call. 

"  Why  sounds  yon  Eastern  music  here 

So  wantonly  and  long, 
.  And  whose  the  crowd  of  armed  men 

That  round  yon  standard  throng  ? ' 

"  The  Moors  have  come  from  Africa 
To  spoil  and  waste  and  slay, 
And  Pedro,  King  of  Arragon, 
Must  fight  with  them  to-day." 
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Now  shAme  it  were,"  cried  good  Lord  Jame^, 

"  Shall  never  be  said  of  me, 
That  I  and  mine  have  tiim'd  aside, 

From  the  Cross  in  jeopardie ! 

Have  down,  have  down,  my  merry  men  all — 

Have  down  unto  the  plain  ; 
We'll  let  the  Scottish  lion  loose 

Within  the  fields  of  Spain  I 

"  Xow  welcome  to  me,  noble  lord, 
Thou  and  thy  stalwart  power ; 
Dear  is  the  sight  of  a  Christian  knight 
Who  comes  in  such  an  hour ! 

"  Is  it  for  bond  or  faith  ye  come. 
Or  yet  for  golden  fee  ? 
Or  bring  ye  France's  lilies  here, 
Or  the  flower  of  Burgundie  ?" 

God  greet  thee  well,  thon  valiant  King, 

Tliee  and  thy  belted  peers — 
Sir  James  of  Douglas  am  I  call'd. 

And  these  arc  Scottish  spears. 

"  We  do  not  fight  for  bond  or  plight. 
Nor  yet  for  golden  fee ; 
But  for  the  sake  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
That  died  upon  the  tree. 

"  We  bring  our  great  King  Robert's  heart 
Across  the  weltering  wave. 
To  lay  it  in  the  holy  soil 
Hard  by  the  Saviour's  grave. 

"  True  pilgrims  we,  by  land  or  sea, 
Where  danger  bars  the  way ; 
And  therefore  are  we  here.  Lord  King, 
To  ride  with  thee  this  day!" 

The  King  has  bent  his  stately  head. 

And  the  tears  were  in  his  eyne — 
God's  blessing  on  thee,  noble  knight, 

For  this  brave  thought  of  thine ! 

I  know  thy  name  full  well,  Lord  James, 

And  honoured  may  I  be, 
That  those  who  fought  beside  the  Bruce 

Should  fight  this  day  for  me ! 

Take  thou  the  leading  of  the  van, 

And  charge  the  Moors  amain ; 
There  is  not  such  a  lance  as  thine 

In  all  the  host  of  Spain ! " 

The  Douglas  turned  towards  us  then, 
Oh,  but  his  glance  was  high ! — 
"  There  is  not  one  of  aU  my  men 
But  is  as  bold  as  1. 
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"  There  is  not  one  of  all  my  knights 
But  beara  as  true  a  spear — 
Then  onwards !  Scottish  gentlemen, 
And  think— King  Robert's  here !" 

The  trumpets  blew,  the  cross-bolts  flew, 

The  arrows  flashed  like  flame, 
As  spur  in  side,  and  spear  in  rest, 

Against  the  foe  we  came. 

And  many  a  bearded  Saracen 

Went  down,  both  horse  and  man ; 
For  through  their  ranks  we  rode  like  com, 

So  furiously  we  ran ! 

But  in  behind  our  path  they  closed, 

Though  fain  to  let  us  through. 
For  they  were  forty  thousand  men. 

And  we  were  wondrous  few^ 

We  might  not  see  a  lance's  length, 

So  dense  was  their  array. 
But  the  long  fell  sweep  of  the  Scottish  blade 

Still  held  them  hard  at  bay. 

"  Make  in!  make  in!"  Lord  Douglas  cried, 
"  Make  in,  my  brethren  dear ! 
Sir  William  of  St  Clair  is  down, 
We  may  not  leave  him  here  I" 

But  thicker,  thicker,  grew  the  swarm. 

And  sharper  shot  the  rain. 
And  the  horses  rear'd  amid  the  press. 

But  they  would  not  charge  again. 

"  Now  Jesu  help  thee,"  said  Lord  James, 
"  Thou  kind  and  true  St  Clair  I 
An'  if  I  may  not  bring  thee  off", 
I'll  die  beside  thee  there  I " 

Then  in  his  stirrups  up  he  stood, 

So  lionlike  and  bold, 
And  held  the  precious  heart  aloft 
All  ii}  its  case  of  gold. 

He  flung  it  from  liim,  far  ahead. 

And  never  spake  he  more, 
But — "  Pass  thee  fii-st,  thou  dauntless  heart, 

As  thou  were  wont  of  yore !  " 

The  roar  of  fight  rose  fiercer  yet. 

And  heavier  still  the  stour, 
Till  the  spears  of  Spain  came  shivering  in 

And  swept  away  the  Moor. 

"  Now  praised  be  God,  the  day  is  won ! 
They  fly  o'er  flood  and  fell— 
Why  (lost  thou  draw  the  rein  so  hard, 
Good  knight,  that  fought  so  well?" 
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"  Oh,  ride  ye  on,  Lord  King!"  he  said, 
"  And  leave  the  dead  to  me. 
For  I  must  keep  the  dreariest  watch 
That  ever  I  shall  dree  I 

"  There  lies  beside  his  master's  heart 
The  Douglas,  stark  and  grim ; 
And  woe  is  me  I  shonld  be  here, 
Not  side  by  side  with  him  1 

"  The  world  grows  cold,  my  arm  is  old, 
And  thin  my  lyart  haur, 
And  all  that  I  loved  best  on  earth 
Is  stretched  before  me  there. 

O  Bothwell  banks  I  that  bloom  so  bright, 

Beneath  the  snn  of  May, 
The  heaviest  doud  that  ever  blew 

Is  bound  for  you  this  day. 

And,  Scotland,  thou  may'st  veil  thy  head 

In  sorrow  and  in  pain ; 
The  sorest  stroke  upon  thy  brow 

Uath  fallen  this  day  in  Spain ! 

We'll  bear  them  back  into  our  ship, 

We'll  bear  them  o'er  the  sea. 
And  lay  them  in  the  hallow'd  earth, 

Within  our  own  countrie. 

And  be  thou  strong  of  heart.  Lord  King, 

For  this  I  tell  thee  sure. 
The  sod  that  drank  the  Douglas'  blood 

Shall  never  bear  the  Moor ! '' 

The  King  he  lighted  from  his  horse, 

He  flung  his  brand  away. 
And  took  the  Douglas  by  the  hand. 

So  stately  as  he  lay. 

God  give  thee  rest,  thou  valiant  soul, 

That  fought  so  well  for  Spain ; 
rd  rather  half  my  land  were  gone, 

So  thou  wcrt  here  again ! " 

We  bore  the  good  Lord  James  away, 

And  the  priceless  heart  he  bore. 
And  heavily  we  steer'd  our  ship 

Towards  the  Scottish  shore. 

No  welcome  greeted  our  return, 

Nor  clang  of  martial  tread, 
But  all  were  dumb  and  hush'd  as  death 

Before  the  mighty  dead. 

We  laid  the  Eari  in  Douglas  Kirk, 

The  heart  in  fair  Melrose ; 
And  woful  men  were  we  that  day  

God  ffrant  their  souls  repose  ! 

W.  E.  A. 
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Thb  Museum 

The  museum  of  Palermo  Ls  a  small 
but  very  interesting  collection  of  sta- 
tues and  other  sculpture,  gathered 
chiefly,  they  say,  from  the  ancient 
temples  of  Sicily,  with  a  few  objects 
bestowed  out  of  the  superfluities 
of  Pompeii.  In  the  lower  room 
are  some  good  bas-reliefs,  to  which 
a  story  is  attached.  They  were 
discovered  fifteen  years  ago  at  Seli- 
nuntium  by  some  young  Englishmen, 
the  reward  of  four  months'  labour. 
Our  guide,  who  had  been  also  theirs, 
had  warned  them  not  to  stay  after 
the  month  of  June,  when  malaria  be- 
gins. They  did  stay.  All  (four^  took 
the  fever ;  one  died  of  it  in  Palermo, 
and  the  survivore  were  deprived  by  the 
government — that  is,  by  the  king — 
of  the  spoils  for  which  they  had  suf- 
fered so  much  and  worked  so  hard. 
No  one  is  permitted  to  excavate  with- 
out royal  license ;  excavation  is,  like 
Domitian's  fish^  res  fisd.  Even  Mr 
Fagan,  who  was  consul  at  Palermo, 
having  made  some  interesting  under- 
ground discoveries,  was  deprived  of 
them.  We  saw  here  a  fine  Escula- 
pius,  in  countenance  and  expression 
exceedingly  like  the  Ecct  Homo  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  with  all  that  god- 
like compassion  which  the  great  pun- 
ter has  imparted  without  any  sacrifice 
of  dignity.   He  holds  a  poppy-head, 

Lunatic 

We  saw  nothing  in  this  house  or 
its  arrangements  to  make  us  think  it 
superior,  or  very  different  from  others 
we  had  visited  elsewhere.  The  mak- 
ing a  lunatic  asylum  a  show-place  for 
strangers  is  to  be  censured;  indeed, 
we  heard  Esquirol  observe,  that  no- 
thing was  so  bad  as  the  admission  of 
many  persons  to  see  the  patients  at 
all ;  for  that,  although  some  few  were 
better  for  the  visits  of  friends,  it  was 
injurious  as  a  general  rule  to  give 
even  friends  admittance,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  left  discretionary  with  the 
physician,  when  to  admit,  and  whom. 
Cleanliness,  good  fare,  a  garden,  and 
the  suppression  of  all  violence— these 
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or  Palebmo. 

which  we  do  not  recollect  on  his  sta- 
tue or  gems,  and  the  Epidaurian 
snake  is  at  his  side.  Up-stairs  we 
saw  specimens  of  fruits  from  Pom- 
peii, barley,  beans,  the  carob  pod, 
pine  kernels,  as  well  as  bread,  sponge, 
linen :  and  the  sponge  was  obviously 
such,  and  so  was  the  linen.  A  bronze 
Hercules  treading  on  the  back  of  a 
stag,  which  he  has  overtaken  and  sub- 
dued, is  justly  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  perfect  bronzes  discovered 
at  Pompeii.  A  head  of  our  Saviour, 
by  Corregio,  is  exquisite  in  concep- 
tion, and  such  as  none  but  a  person 
long  familiar  with  the  physiognomy  of 
suflfering  could  have  accomplished. 
These  are  exceptions  rather  than  spe- 
cimens. Tlie  pictures,  in  general,  are 
poor  in  interest ;  and  a  long  galleiy 
of  casts  of  the  chef-dceuvres  of  anti- 
quity possessed  by  the  capitals  of 
Italy,  Germany,  England,  and  France, 
looks  oddly  here,  and  shows  the  po- 
verty of  a  country  which  had  been  to 
the  predatory  proconsuls  of  Rome  an 
inexhaustible  repertory  of  the  highest 
treasures  of  art.  A  Verbes  Redi- 
vrvus  would  now  find  little  to  carry 
off  but  toys  made  of  amber,  lava 
snuff-boxes,  and  Wodehouse's  Mar- 
sala— one  of  which  he  certainly  would 
not  guess  the  age  of,  and  the  other 
of  which  he  would  not  drink. 

ASTLUM, 

have  become  immutable  canons  for  the 
conduct  of  such  institutions,  and  for- 
tunately demand  little  more  than  ordi- 
nary good  feeling  and  intelligence  in 
the  superintendent.  But  we  could  not 
fail  to  observe  a  sad  want  of  suitable 
inducement  to  ocatpation^  which  was 
apparent  throughout  this  asylum. 
ThaX  not  above  one  in  ten  could  read, 
may  perhaps  be  thought  a  light  mat- 
ter, for  few  can  be  the  resources  of 
insanity  in  books;  yet  we  saw  at 
Genoa  a  case  where  it  had  taken  that 
turn,  and  as  it  is  occupation  to  read, 
with  how  much  profit  it  matters  not. 
Not  one  woman  in  four,  as  usually 
occurs  in  iasanity,  could  be  induced 
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to  dress  according  to  her  sex;  they 
figured  away  in  men's  coats  and  hats! 
The  dining-room  was  hraig  with  por- 
traits of  some  merit,  by  one  of  the 
lunatics;  and  we  noticed  that  every 
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face,  if  indeed  all  are  portraits^  had 
some  insanity  in  it.  They  have  a 
dance  every  Sunday  evening.  What 
an  exhibition  it  must  be  I 
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That  the  vegetation  of  Palermo 
excds  that  of  Naples,  partly  depends 
on  the  snperior  intelligence  of  the 
agricnltnrist,  and  partly  upon  soil  and 
dimate :  the  fruits  here  are  not  only 
more  advanced,  bat  finer  in  qnality. 
We  left  a  very  meagre  dessert  of 
cherries  beginning  to  ripen  at  Naples; 
the  very  next  day,  a  superabundance 
of  very  fine  and  mature  ones  were  to 
be  had  on  all  the.  stalls  of  Palermo. 
This  must  be  the  result  of  industry 
and  care  in  a  great  measure ;  for  on 
leaving  that  city,  after  a  sejour  of 
three  weeks,  for  Messina,  Catuiia,  and 
SyrMose,  although  sxunmer  was  much 
fi^er  advanced,  we  relapsed  into 
uiiserably  meagre  supplies  of  what 
we  had  eaten  in  perfection  in  the 
capital;  yet  Syracuse  and  Catania 
are  much  warmer  than  Palermo. 

The  vegetables  here  are  of  immense 
growth.  The  fennel  root  (and  there 
is  no  better  test  of  your  whereabouts 
in  Italy)  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as 
at  Naples,  and  weighs,  accordingly, 
nearly  double.  The  cauliflowers  are 
quite  colossal ;  and  they  have  a  blue 
cabbage  so  big  that  your  arms  will 
scarcely  embrace  it.  We  question, 
kowever,  whether  this  hypertrophy 
of  fruit  or  vegetables  improves  their 
flavour;  give  us  English  vegetables 
— ty,  and  English  fruit.  Though 
Smyrna's  /ig  is  eaten  throughout 
Borope,  and  Roman  brocoli  be  with- 
out a  rival ;  though  the  cherry  and 
the  Japan  medlar  flourish  only  at 
Palermo,  and  the  cactus  of  Catania 
can  he  eaten  nowhere  else;  what 
coimtiy  town  in  England  is  not  bet- 
ter off  on  the  whole,  if  quality  alone 
be  considered?  But  we  have  one 
terrible  drawback ;  for  whom  are  these 
finuts  of  the  earth  produced?  Our 
prices  are  enormous,  and  our  supply 
scanty;  could  we  fcn-get  this^  and  the 
artichoke,  the  asparagus,  the  peas 
and  beans  of  London  and  Paris,  are 
rarely  elsewhere  so  fine.    To  our 


palates  the  gooseberry  and  the  black 
currant  are  a  sufficient  indemnity  to 
Britain  for  the  grape^  merely  regarded 
as  a  fruit  to  eat.  Pine-apples^  those 
'^illustrious  foreigners,"  are  so  sue- 
cessftdly  petted  at  home,  that  they 
will  scarcely  condescend  now  to 
flourish  out  of  England.  Nectarines 
refuse  to  ripen,  and  apricots  to  have 
any  taste  elsewhere.  Our  pears  and 
apples  are  better,  and  of  more  various 
excellence,  than  any  In  the  world. 
And  we  really  prefer  our  very  figs, 
grown  on  a  fine  prebendal  wall  in  the 
dose  of  Winchester^  or  under  Pococke's 
window  in  a  canon's  garden  at  chilly 
Oxford,  Thus  has  the  kitchen-garden 
refreshed  our  patriotism,  and  made 
us  half  ashamed  of  our  long  forgetful- 
ness  of  home.  But  there  are  good 
things  abroad  too  for  poor  men ;  the 
rich  may  live  any  where.  An  enor- 
mous salad,  crisp,  cold,  white,  and  ot 
delicious  flavour,  for  a  halfpenny; 
olive  oil,  for  fourpence  a  pound,  to 
dress  it  with ;  and  wine  for  fourpence 
a  gallon  to  make  it  disagree  with 
you;*  fuel  for  almost  nothing,  and 
bread  for  little,  are  not  small  advan- 
tages to  frugal  housekeepers;  but, 
when  dispensed  by  a  despotic  eovem- 
ment,  where  one  must  read  those 
revolting  words  motu  propria  at  the 
head  of  every  edict,  let  us  go  back  to 
our  carrots  and  potatoes,  our  Peels 
and  our  income-tax,  our  fogs  and  our 
frost.  The  country  mouse  came  to  a 
right  conclusion,  and  did  not  like  the 
fragments  of  the  feast  with  the  cat  in 
the  cupboard — 

"  Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree. 
My  crust  of  bread,  and  liberty." 

Fish,  though  plentiftil  and  various, 
is  not  fine  in  any  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  as  to  thunny^  one  surfdt 
would  put  it  out  of  the  bill  of  fare  for 
life.  On  the  whole,  though  at  Paler- 
mo and  Naples  the  pauper  starves 
not  in  the  streets,  the  gourmand 
would  be  sadly  at  a  loss  in  his  requi- 
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Bition  of  delicacies  and  variety.  In- 
ferior bread,  at  a  penny  a  pound,  is 
here  considered  palatable  by  the 
sprinkling  over  of  the  crust  with  a 
small  rich  seed  (jugulena)  which  has 
a  flavour  like  the  almond ;  it  is  also 
strewn,  like  our  caraway  seeds  in 
biscuits,  into  the  paste,  and  is  largely 
cultivated  for  that  single  use.  The 
capsiciy  somewhat  similar  in  flavour 
to  the  pea,  are  detached  from  the 
radicles  of  a  plant  with  a  flower 
strikingly  like  the  potatoe,  and  is 
used  for  a  similar  purpose  to  the 
jugulena. 

This  island  was  the  granary  of 
Athens  before  it  nourished  Rome; 
and  wheat  appears  to  have  been  first 
nosed  in  Europe  on  the  plains  of 
eastern  Sicily.  In  Cicero's  time  it 
returned  eightfold;  and  to  this  day 
one  grain  yields  its  eightfold  of  in- 
crease; which,  however,  is  by  a  small 
fraction  less  than  our  own,  as  given 
by  M*Culloch  in  his  Dictionary  of 
Commerce."  We  plucked  some  siligo, 
or  bearded  wheat,  near  Palermo,  the 
beard  of  which  was  eight  inches  long, 
the  ear  contained  sixty  grains,  eight 
being  abo  in  this  instance  the  average 
increase ;  how  many  grains,  then,  must 
perish  in  the  ground  I 

In  Palermo,  English  gunpowder  is 
sold  by  British  sailors  at  the  high  price 
of  from  five  to  seven  shillings  per 
English  pound;  the  "Polvere  nos- 
trcde  "  of  the  SidHans  only  fetehes  Is. 
8d. ;  yet  such  is  the  superiority  of 
English  gunpowder,  that  cveiy  one 
who  has  a  passion  for  popping  at 
sparrows,  and  other  Italian  sports, 
(complimented  by  the  title  of  Ln  cac- 
da,)  prefers  the  dear  artide.  When 
they  have  killed  off  all  the  robms, 
and  there  is  not  a  twitter  in  the  whok 
country,  they  go  to  the  river  side  and 
shoot  gudgeons. 

Hie  Palermo  donkey  is  the  most 
obliging  animal  that  ever  wore  long 
ears,  and  will  carry  you  cheerfully 
feur  or  five  miles  an  hour  without 
whip  or  other  emcoHragement.  Thei 
oxen,  BO  longer  white  or  cream- 
coloiwed,  as  in  Tuscany,  were  ori- 
ginidly  importations  from  Barbary, 
(to  whidi  country  the  Sicilians  are 
likewise  indebted  for  the  mMerry  and 
mXk-worm.)  Their  colour  is  brovrn. 
Hcy  rrval  the  Umbrian  breed  in  the 
herculean  symmetry  of  their  fim, 
and  in  the  possession  of  horns  of  more 


than  Umbrian  dimensions,  rising  more 
perpendicularly  over  the  foreheiSl  than 
in  that  ancient  race.  The  lizards  here 
are  such  beautiful  creatures,  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  bring  one  away,  and^ 
to  pervert  a  quotation,  **  Umus  Domi- 
num  sese  fecisse  Lacert^."  Some  are 
all  green,  some  mottled  like  a  mosaic 
floor,  others  green  and  bUck  on  the 
upper  side,  and  orange-coloured  or  red 
underneath.  Of  snakes,  there  is  a 
Coluber  niger  firom  four  to  five  feet 
in  length,  with  a  shining  coat,  and  an 
eye  not  pleasant  to  watoh  even  through 
g^ass ;  yet  the  peasants  here  put  them 
into  their  Phrygian  bonnets,  and 
handle  them  with  as  much  sang-Jroid 
as  one  would  a  walking-stiGk. 

The  coarse  earthen  vessels,  pitehers, 
urns,  &c.,  used  by  the  peasants,  are 
of  the  most  beautifnl  shapes,  often 
that  of  the  andent  amphora ;  and  at 
every  cottage  door  by  the  road^ade 
you  meet  with  this  vestige  of  the  an- 
dent arts  of  the  country. 

The  plague  which  visited  Palermo 
in  1G24  swept  away  20,000  inhabi- 
tants; Messina,  in  1743,  lost  40,000. 
The  cholera,  in  1837,  destroyed  69,263 
persons.  The  present  population  of 
the  whole  island  is  1,950,000;  the 
female  exceeds  the  male  by  about 
three  per  cent,  which  is  contraiy  to 
the  general  role.  It  is  said  that  neariy 
one-half  the  children  recdved  into  the 
foundling  hospital  of  Palenno  die 
within  the  first  year. 

Formerly  the  barons  of  Sicily  were 
rich  and  independent,  like  oar  Eng- 
lish gentlemen;  but  they  say  that, 
since  1812,  the  king's  whole  pleasure 
and  business,  as  ^ore  our  Magna 
Charta  times,  have  been  to  lower  their 
importance.  In  that  year  a  revolt 
was  the  consequence  of  an  income- 
tax  even  of  two  per  cent,  for  they 
were  yet  unbroken  to  the  yoke ;  but 
BOW  that  he  has  saddled  property 
with  a  deduction,  said  to  be  eventu- 
ally equal  to  fifteen  per  cent,  if  not 
more;  now  that  he  doubles  the  im- 
post on  the  native  sulphur,  which  is 
therefore  chedLcd  in  its  sale;  now 
that  he  keeps  an  army  of  80,000  men 
to  play  at  soldiers  with ;  now  that  he 
constitutes  himself  the  only  referee 
even  in  questions  of  oommeraal  ex- 
pediency, and  a  fortiori  in  all  otto 
eases,  which  he  settles  €nifiimtUg,  or 
does  not  settle  at  all;  now  that  he 
sees  so  little  the  signs  of  the  times, 
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that  he  will  not  let  a  professor  go  to 
a  science-congress  at  Florence  or  Bo- 
logna without  an  express  permission, 
aifcd  80  ignorant  as  to  have  refused 
that  permission  for  fear  of  a  political 
bias ;  now  that  he  diverts  a  nation's 
weaUh  from  works  of  charity  or  use- 
fulness, to  keep  a  set  of  foreigners  in 
his  pay — ^they  no  doubt  here  remember 
in  their  prayers,  with  becoming  gra- 
titude, *'  the  holy  alliance,"  or,  as  wo 
would  call  it,  the  mutual  insurance 
conqMny  of  Uie  kings  of  Europe^  of 
which  Castlereagh  and  Mettemich 
were  the  honorary  secretaries. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  gloomy  des- 
potism, beautiful  even  as  imagination 
can  paint  it,  is  Palermo  beautiful !  One 
eminent  advantage  it  possesses  over 
Naples  itself — its  vicinity  presents 
more  drives ;"  and  all  the  drives  here 
mi^t  contest  the  name  mven  to 
one  of  them,  which  is  callea  Giro 
deOe  Grozie;'  (the  King  or  Mall  of  the 
Graces.)  It  has  a  Marina  of  unri- 
val^  beauty,  to  which  the  noblesse 
and  the  citizens  repair  and  form  a 
promenade  of  elegant  equipages.  A 
fine  pavement  for  foot  passengers  is 
cooaiderately  raised  three  or  four 
feet  above  uie  carriage  road ;  so  that 
the  walking  population  have  nothing 
to  annoy  them.  The  sea  is  imme- 
diately below  both,  and  you  see  the 
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little  rock-endrcled  bays  animated 
with  groups  of  those  sturdy  fisher- 
men with  bare  legs,  which  you  ad- 
imre  in  Claude  and  Salvator,  throw- 
ing before  them,  with  admirable  pre- 
cision, their  epervier  net,  whose  fine 
wrought  meshes  sometimes  hang,  veil- 
like, between  you  and  the  ruddy  sunset, 
or  plashing,  as  they  fall  nightly  into 
the  smooth  sea,  contribute  the  plea- 
sm*e  of  an  agreeable  sound  to  the 
magic  of  the  scenery.  Some  take  the 
air  on  donkeys,  wliich  go  at  a  great 
rate ;  some  are  mounted  on  Spanish 
mules,  all  mixed  together  freely 
amidst  handsome  and  numerous  equi- 
pages ;  and  the  whole  is  backed  by  a 
fine  row  of  houses  opposite  the  sea, 
built  after  the  fashion  of  our  terraces 
and  crescents  at  watering-places. 
And  finally,  that  blue  <Bquor^  as  it 
now  deserves  to  be  termed,  studded 
over  with  thunny  boats  and  coasting 
craft  with  the  haze  latine  sail,  that 
we  should  be  sorry  to  trust  in  British 
hands,  is  walled  m  by  cliflfe  so  bold, 
so  nigged,  and  standing  out  so  beau- 
tifully in  relief,  that  for  a  moment  we 
cannot  choose  but  envy  the  citizen  of 
Panormus,  But  we  may  not  tarry 
even  here ;  we  have  more  things  to  see, 
and  every  day  is  getting  hotter  thaa 
the  last. 


JOUBNKT  TO  SSOSSTS. 


Leaving  Palermo  earjly,  we  pass 
Manreale  in  oar  way  to  the  Doric 
colnnuis  of  SegesU,  and  find  ourselves, 
before  the  heat  of  day  has  reached 
its  greatest  intensity,  at  a  consider- 
able elevation  above  the  plain  on 
which  the  capital  stands,  amidst 
moontains  which,  except  in  the  dif- 
ference of  tlieir  vegetation,  remind  us 
not  a  little  of  the  configuration  of 
certain  wild  parts  of  the  HighlMids, 
where  Ben  Croachin  flingshis  darksha- 
dow  across  Loch  Awe.  Indeed,  we 
were  thinking  of  this  old  and  favourite 
filling  haont  with  much  complacency, 
when  two  men  suddenly  came  forth 
Icom  behind  the  fariatly  aloes  and  the 
impenetrable  cactna— iU-lo<^g  fel- 
lows were  they ;  bat,  moved  by  the 
Idndest  tateotioiifl  for  our  safety, 
dusy  offer  to  conduct  us  throu^  the 
remamder  of  the  defile.  Thia  service 
our  faired  attendant  from  Palermo  de- 
dnied,  and  we       on  onmoleated  to 


Partenico,  our  haltmg-place  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  It  is  a  town  of  some 
extent,  large  enough  to  afford  two 
fountains  of  a  certain  pretension,  but 
execrably  dirty  within .  Twelve  thou- 
sand inhabitants  has  Partenico,  and 
five  churches.  Out  of  its  five  locandas, 
who  shaU  declare  the  worst  ?  Of  that 
in  whidi  we  had  first  taken  refuge, 
(as,  in  a  snow-storm  on  the  Alps, 
any  roof  is  Paradise,)  we  were  obr 
liged  to  quit  the  shelter,  and  walk  at 
noouj  at  midsummer,  and  in  Sicily ,  a 
good  mile  up  a  main  street,  which, 
beginning  in  habitations  of  the  di- 
mensions of  onr  almshouses,  ends  in 
a  few  hats  intolerably  revolting,  about 
which  troops  of  naked  children  defy 
veimin,  and  encroat  themselves  in 
filth.  At  one  door  we  oonld  not  help 
observing  that  worst  form  of  $cabiesj 
the  gale  h  grosses  buSes ;  so  we  had 
got,  it  appeared,  firom  ScyUa  into 
Charyhdisy  and  were  in  the  very  pre- 
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serves  of  Sicilian  itch,  and  we  prog- 
nosticate it  will  spread  before  the 
month  expires  wherever  hmnan  skin 
is  to  be  fonnd  for  its  entertainment. 
Fartenico  lies  in  a  scorching  pldn 
fall  of  malaria.  Having  passed  the 
three  stifling  hours  of  the  day  here, 
we  proceed  on  onr  journey  to  Alcctmoy 
a  town  of  considerable  size,  which 
looks  remarkably  well  from  the  plain 
at  the  distance  of  four  miles — an  im- 
pression immediately  removed  on 
passing  its  high  rampart  gate.  Glad 
to  escape  the  miseries  with  which  it 
threatens  the  detenu,  we  pass  out  at 
the  other  end,  and  zigzag  down  a  hill 
of  great  beauty,  and  commanding  such 
views  of  sea  and  land  as  it  would  be 
quite  absurd  to  write  about.  Already 
a  double  row  of  aloe,  planted  at  in- 
tervals, marks  what  is  to  be  your 
course  afar  ofif,  and  is  a  faithful  guide 
till  it  lands  you  in  a  Sicilian  plain. 
This  is  the  highest  epithet  with  which 
any  plidn  can  be  qualified.  This  is 
indeed  the  month  for  Sicily.  The 
goddess  of  flowers  now  wears  a  morn- 
ing dress  of  the  newest  spring  fashion ; 
beautifully  vnade  up  is  that  dress,  nor 
has  she  worn  it  long  enough  for  it  to 
be  sullied  ever  so  little,  or  to  require 
the  washing  of  a  shower.  A  delicate 
pink  and  a  rich  red  are  the  colours 
which  prevail  in  the  tasteful  pattern 
of  her  voluminous  drapery ;  and  as  she 
adoances  on  you  with  a  light  and 
noiseless  step,  over  a  carpet  which  all 
the  looms  of  Paris  or  of  Persia  could 
not  imitate,  scattering  bouquets  of 
colours  the  most  happily  contrasted, 
and  impregnating  the  air  with  the 
most  grateful  fragrance,  we  at  onco 


acknowledge  her  beautiful  imperso- 
nation in  that  monument  of  Grecian, 
art^''  the  Farmese  Flora,  of  which  we 
have  brought  the  fr^sh  recollection, 
from  the  museum  of  Naples. 

The  Erha  Bianca  is  a  plant  like 
southernwood,  presenting  a  curious 
hoar-frost«d  appearance  as  its  leaves 
are  stirred  by  the  wind.  The  Bozzolo 
a  vento  is  an  ambitious  plant,  which 
grows  beyond  its  strength,  snaps  short 
upon  its  overburdened  stalk,  and  is 
borne  away  by  any  zephyr,  however 
light.  Large  crops  of  oats  are  al- 
ready cut ;  and  oxen  of  the  Barbary 
breed,  brown  and  coal-black,  arc 
already  dragging  the  simple  abori- 
ginal plough  over  the  land.  Some 
of  these  fine  cattle  (to  whom  we 
are  strangers,  as  they  are  to  us) 
stood  gazing  at  us  in  the  plain,  their 
wliite  horns  glancing  in  the  sun  ; 
others,  recum^nt  and  ruminating, 
exhibit  antlers  which,  as  we  have 
said  before,  surpass  the  Umbrian  cat- 
tle in  their  elk-like  length  and  impo- 
sing majesty.  Arrived  at  the  bottom 
of  our  long  hill,  we  pass  a  beautiful 
stream  called  Fiume  freddo,  whose 
source  we  track  across  the  plain  by 
banks  crowned  with  Cactus  and  Ta- 
marisk, Looking  back  with  regret 
towards  Alcamo,  we  see  trains  ot 
mules,  which  still  transact  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  country,  with  large 
packsaddles  on  their  backs;  and 
when  a  halt  takes  place,  these  animals 
during  their  drivers'  dinner  obtain 
their  own  ready -found  meal,  and 
browse  away  on  three  coiu'ses  of  vege- 
tables and  a  dessert. 


SicxLiAK  Inns. 


"A  beautiful  place  this  Segeste  must 
be  I  One  could  undergo  any  thing  to 
see  it Such  would  be  the  probable 
exclamation  of  more  than  one  reader 
looking  over  some  landscape  annual, 
embellished  with  perhaps  a  view  of 
the  celebrated  temple  and  its  sur- 
rounding scenery;  but  find  yourself 
at  any  of  the  ineiqpressibly  horrid 
inns  of  Alcamo  or  Calatqfrim,  (and 
these  are  the  two  principal  stations 
between  Palermo  and  Segeste — one 
with  its  12,000,  the  other  with  its 
18,000  inhabitants  ;)  let  us  walk  you 
down  the  main  street  of  either,  and  if 
you  don't  wish  yom-self  2|t  Chelten- 


ham, or  some  other  unclassical  place 
which  never  had  a  Latin  name,  we 
are  much  mistaken  1  The  Re- 
lievo dei  CavaUi  "  at  Alcamo  ofiers  no 
relief  for  you!  The  Magpie  may 
prate  on  her  sign-post  about  clean 
beds,  for  magpies  can  be  made  to  say 
any  thing ;  but  pray  do  not  construe 
the  *'^Canova  Dtvina^''  Divine  Cano- 
va!  He  never  executed  any  thing 
for  the  Red  Lion  of  Calatafrini,  whose 
"  Canova"  is  a  low  wine-shop,  fiiU 
of  wrangling  Sicilian  boors.  Or  will 
yon  place  yourself  under  the  Eagle's 
whig,  seduced  by  its  nuovi  mMli 
e  bwm  servizio  f  Oh,  we  obtest  those 
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broken  ii-indow-panes  whether  it  be 
not  crvdtQ  expose  new  furniture  to 
Rich  perils !  For  us  we  put  up  at  the 
"  Ten^  ofSegeste,''  attracted  rather 
by  its  name  than  by  any  promise  or 
decoy  it  offers.  Crabbe  has  given  to 
ibe  inns  at  Aldborongh  each  its  cha- 
racter :  here  all  are  equal  in  immundi- 
city,  and  all  equally  without  provi- 
sions. Some  ycUow  beans  lie  soaking 
to  soften  them.  There  is  salt-cod 
from  the  north,  moist  and  putrid. 
There  is  no  milk ;  eggs  are  few.  The 
ham  at  the  Pizzicarolo's  is  always 
bad,  and  the  gariicked  sausage  repul- 
sive. Xothiug  13  painted  or  white- 
washed, let  alone  dusted,  swept,  or 
scoured.  The  walls  have  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  pawed  over  by 
new  relays  of  (Urty  fingers  daily  for  ten 
years.  Tliis  is  a  very  pecnliar'appear- 
aoce  at  many  nasty  places  out  of  Sicily, 
and  we  really  do  not  know  its  patlio- 
hgy.  You  tread  loathingly  an  inde- 
scribable earthen  floor,  and  your  eye, 
on  entering  the  apartment,  is  arrested 
by  a  nameless  production  of  the  fictile 
art,  certainly  not  of  Etruscan  form, 
which  is  invariably  placed  on  the  bol- 
ster of  the  truck-bed  destined  presently 
for  your  devoted  head.  Oh!  to  do 
justice  to  a  Sicilian  locanda  is  plainly 
ont  of  question,  and  the  rest  of  our 
task  may  as  well  be  sung  as  said, 
verse  and  prose  being  alike  incapa- 
ble of  the  hopeless  resdity : — 

**  Lodged  for  the  night,  OMnse !  begin 
To  sing  the  true  Sicilian  inn. 
Where  the  sad  choice  of  six  foul  cells 
The  least  exacting  traveller  quells, 
(Though  crawling  things,  not  yet  in 
sight. 

Are  waiting  for  the  shadowy  nighty 
To  issue  forth  when  all  is  quiet, 
And  on  your  feverish  pulses  riot ;) 
Where  one  wood  shutter  scrapes  the 
ground. 

By  crusts,  stale-bones,  and  garbage 
bound; 

Where  unmolested  spiders  toil 
Behind  the  mirror's  mildewed  foil ; 
Where  the  cheap  crucifix  of  lead 
Hangs  o'er  the  iron  tressel'd  bed ; 
Where  the  huge  bolt  will  scarcely  keep 
Its  promise  to  confiding  sleep, 
Till  you  have  forced  it  to  its  goal 
In  the  bored  brick-work's  crumbling 
hole ; 

Where,  in  loose  flakes,  the  white-wash 
peeling 

From  the  bare  joints  of  rotten  ceiling, 


Give  token  sure  of  vermin's  bower. 
And  swarms  of  bugs  that  bide  then: 
hour ! 

Though  bands  of  fierce  musquittos  boom 
Their  threatening  bugles  round  the 
room, 

To  bed !    Ere  wingless  creatures  crawl 
Across  your  path  from  yonder  wall, 
And  slipper'd  feet  unheeding  tread 
We  know  not  what !  To  bed  !  to  bed ! 
What  can  those  horrid  sounds  portend  ? 
Some  waylaid  traveller  near  his  end. 
From  ghastly  gash  in  mortal  strife. 
Or  blow  of  bandit's  blood-stained  knife  ? 
No !  no !  They're  bawling  to  the  FtV- 

Like  victim  under  hands  of  surgeon ! 
From  lamp-lit  daubf  proceeds  the  cry 
Of  that  unearthly  litany ! 
And  now  a  train  of  mules  goes  by ! 

One  wretch  comes  whooping  up  the 
street 

For  whooping's  sake  !   And  now  they 
beat 

Drum  after  drum  for  market  mass. 
Each  day's  transactions  on  the  place  ! 
All  things  that  go,  or  stay,  or  come. 
They  herald  forth  by  tuck  of  drum. 
Day  dawns  !  a  tinkling  tuneless  bell, 
Whate'er  it  be,  has  news  to  tell. 
Then  twenty  more  begin  to  strike 
In  noisy  discord,  all  alike  ; — 
Convents  and  churches,  chapels,  shrines. 
In  quick  succession  break  the  lines. 
Till  every  gong  in  town,  at  last 
Its  tongue  hath  loos'd,  and  sleep  is  past. 
So  much  for  nights !    New  days  begin. 
Which  land  you  in  another  Inn. 
O !  he  that  means  to  see  Crirgenti 
Or  Syracuse  ! — needs  patience  plenty !" 

Crossing  a  rustic  bridge,  we  pass 
through  a  garden  (for  it  is  no  less, 
though  man  has  had  no  spade  in  it) 
of  pinks,  marigolds,  cyclamens,  and 
heait's-ease,  &c.  &c. ;  the  moist  mea- 
dow land  below  is  a  perfect  jungle  of 
lofty  grasses,  all  fragrant  and  in 
flower,  gemmed  with  the  unevaporated 
morning  dew,  and  colonized  with  the 
Aphides^  AUicee^  and  swanns  of  the 
most  beautiful  butterflies  clinging  to 
their  stalks.  Gramina  Iceta  ^ter 
Virgil's  own  heart,  were  these.  Then* 
elegance  and  unusual  variety  were 
sufficient  to  throw  a  botanist  into  a 
I)erfect  hay  fever,  and  our  own  first 
paroxysm  only  went  oflf,  when,  after 
an  hour's  hard  coUecting,  we  came  to 
a  place  which  demanded  anotlier  sort 
of  enthusiasm ;  for  thebe  stood  with* 
out  a  veil  the  Tcmpk  ofSe^este^  with 
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one  or  two  glimpses  of  which  we  had 
been  already  astonished  at  a  distance, 
in  all  its  Dorian  majesty  I  This  almost 
nnmutilM^  ftud  glorious  memorial  of 
past  ages  here  reigns  alone — ^the  only 
building  far  or  near  visible  in  the 
whole  horizon;  and  what  a  position 
has  it8  architect  secured  i  In  the 
midst  of  hills  on  a  bit  of  table-land, 
apparently  made  such  by  smoothing 
down  the  summit  of  one  of  them,  with 
a  greensward  in  front,  and  set  off  be- 
hind by  a  mountain  background,  stands 
this  eternal  monument  of  the  noblest 
of  arts  amidst  the  finest  dispositions 
of  nature.  There  is  another  antiquity 
of  the  place  also  to  be  visited  at  Se- 
geste — its  theatre ;  but  we  are  too  im- 
mediately below  it  to  know  any  thing 
about  it  at  present,  and  must  leave  it 
in  a  parenthesis.  To  our  left,  at  the 
distance  of  eight  miles,  this  hill  coun- 
try of  harmonious  and  graceful  undu- 
lation ends  in  beetling  clifi&,  beneath 
which  the  sea,  now  full  in  view,  lies 
sparkling  in  the  morning  sunshine. 
We  shall  never,  never  forget  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  us  on  first  get- 
ting sight  of  Segeste  I  PcBstum  we  had 
seen,  and  thought  that  it  exhausted  all 
that  was  possiUe  to  a  temple,  or  the 
site  of  a  temple.  Awe-stricken  had 
we  surveyed  those  monuments  of 
immemorial  antiquity"  in  that  bale- 
ful region  of  wild-eyed  buffaloes  and 
birds  of  prey — temples  to  death  in 
the  midst  of  his  undisputed  domains  1 
We  had  fully  adopted  Forsyth's  sen- 
timent, and  held  Paestum  to  be  pro- 
bably the  most  impressive  monument 
on  earth ;  but  here  at  Segeste  a  nature 
less  austere,  and  more  riakte  in  its 
wildness,  lent  a  quite  different  charm 
to  ascene  which  couldscaicely  bcrepre- 
sented  by  art,  and  for  which  a  reader 
could  certainly  not  be  prepared  by  de- 
scription. We  gave  an  antiquarian's 
devootest  worship  to  this  venerablesur- 
vivor  of  2000  years,  and  of  many  em- 
pires— ^we  feU  the  vast  masses  of  its 
time-tried  Doric,  and  even  the  wild 
flowers  within  its  precincts,  its  iHuk 
valerians,  its  erba  di  vm/o^  its  scented 
waMower.  The  whole  scene  k^t 
our  admiraition  long  tasked,  but  nn- 
tired.  A  amart  shower  compelled  us 
to  seek  shelter  under  the  shoulder  of 
one  of  the  grey  eaUblatures :  it  soon 
passed  Away,  leaving  us  a  legacy  of 
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the  richest  fragrance,  while  a  number 
of  wild  birds  of  the  hawk  kind,  called 

chaoli"  from  their  shrill  note,  issued 
from  their  hiding-places,  and  gave  us 
wild  music  as  they  scudded  by ! 

A  few  bits  of  wall  scattered  over 
the  corn-fields  are  all  that  now  re- 
mains of  the  dwellings  of  the  men 
who  built  this  temple  for  their  city, 
and  who,  by  its  splendour,  deluded 
the  Athenians  into  a  belief  of  greater 
wealth  than  they  possessed. 

Our  ascent  to  the  theatre,  the  day 
after,  proved  to  be  a  very  steep  one,  of 
half  an  hour  on  mule-back ;  in  making 
which,  we  scared  two  of  those  prodigious 
iHrds,  the  ospreys^  who,  having  recon- 
noitred us,  forthwith  began  to  wheel 
in  larger  and  larger  sweeps,  and  at  last 
made  off  for  the  sea.  We  found 
the  interior  of  the  theatre  occupied 
by  an  audience  ready  for  our  arrival ; 
it  consisted  of  innummerable  hawks, 
the  chaoli  just  mentioned,  which  be- 
gan to  scream  at  our  intrusion.  The 
ospreys  soon  returned,  and  were  plain- 
ly only  waiting  our  departure  to  sub- 
side upon  their  solitary  domain.  We 
would  not  be  a  soft-billed  bird  for 
something  in  this  neighbourhood ;  no 
song  would  save  them  from  the  hawks' 
supper.  Having  luxuriated  on  the 
24th  of  May  for  full  four  hours  in 
this  enchanting  neighbourhood,  we 
were  soiry  to  return  to  our  inn— 
such  an  inn !  We  departed  abruptly, 
and  probably  never  to  return;  but 
we  shall  think  of  Segeste  in  Hyde 
Park,  or  as  we  pass  the  candlestick 
Corinthians  of  Whitehall.  Thucy- 
dides*  relates  that  a  prevailing  notion 
in  his  time  was,  that  the  Trojans 
aft;er  losing  Troy  went  first  to  5ic%, 
and  found^  there  Egesta  and  Eiyx. 
Now,  as  on  the  same  authority  the 
first  Greek  colony  was  Naxos^  also  in 
Sicily,  Greeks  and  Trojans  (strange 
coincidence!)  must  have  met  again  on 
new  ground  after  the  TTta// was  ail  acted 
and  done  with,  like  a  tale  that  is  told. 

On  our  return  towards  Palermo, 
one  of  our  party  having  a  touch  of 
ague,  we  crossed  the  ^eet  to  the 
apothecarv,  (at  Calatafrini,  our  night's 
halt,)  and  smelling  about  his  musty 
galenicals,  amidst  4  large  supply  of 
mahas  which  were  drying  on  hia 
counter,  the  only  whole^ome<:looking 
thing  amidst  his  stores,  we  adrad  ff 


*  Vide  Thuotoises,  Book  iv.  chap.  15. 
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he  imd  anj  amnme.  "  Sicuro!  "  and 
he  presented  as  with  a  white  powder 
haying  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  which, 
together  with  an  ounce  of  green  tea, 
to  be  dispensed  in  pinches  of  five 
grains  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
comes,  he  sajs,  from  the  East.  On 
our  observing  that  the  quinine,  if  such 
at  all,  was  adulterated,  and  that  this 
was  too  bad  in  a  country  of  malai'ia, 
where  it  was  the  poor  man's  only 
protection,  he  looked  angry ;  but  we 
rose  in  the  esteem  of  peasants  in 
the  shop,  who  said  to  each  other — 

£d  ha  ragione  il  Signor/'  Wanting 
a  little  9od(Lt  we  were  presented  with 
sob-carbonate  of  potash  as  the  nearest 
approach  to  it — a  substitution  which 
suggested  to  us  a  classical  recollection 
firom  Theocritus ;  namely,  that  in  this 
same  Sicily,  2000  years  ago,  a  Syra- 
cusan  husband  is  rated  by  his  dame 
for  sending  her  soda  for  her  washing 
in  place  of  potash,  the  very  converse 
of  what  our  old  drug-vender  intended 
to  have  washed  our  inside  withal. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  pa- 
tronises painting  oddly  here ;  not  a 
cart  but  is  adorned  with  some  sacred 
subject.  Every  wretched  vehicle  that 
totters  nnder  an  unmerciful  load,  with 
one  poor  donkey  to  draw  six  men, 
has  its  picture  of  Souls  in  Purgatory  ^ 
who  seem  putting  their  hands  and 
heads  out  of  the  flames,  and  vainly 
calling  on  the  ruffians  inside  to  stop. 
We  read  Vita  la  Divina  Providenza, 
in  flaming  characters  on  the  front 
board  of  a  carriole,  while  the  whip  is 
goading  the  poor  starved  brute  who 
drags  it ;  for  these  barbarians  in  the 
rear  of  European  civilization,  plainly 
are  of  opinion  that  a  cart  with  a 
sacred  device  shall  not  break  doum, 
thoi^  its  owner  commit  every  species 
of  cruelty. 

The  next  day  found  us  ag^  in- 
stalled at  our  old  quarters  in  Palermo, 
where,  during  our  brief  remaining 
stay,  we  visit  a  conchologist,  before 
whidi  event  we  had  no  notion  that 
Sicily  was  so  rich  in  shells.  Two 
sides  of  a  moderately  large  room  are 
entirely  devoted  to  his  collection. 
Here  we  saw  a  piece  of  wood  neaiiy 
destroyed  by  the  Teredo  navalisj  or 
sailor^s  bor%  who  seems  more  active 
and  industrious  here  than  elsewhere, 
and  seldom  allows  himself  to  be  taken 
whole.  Out  of  hundreds  of  speci- 
meoa^  three  or  four  perfect  ones  were 


idl  that  this  collector  could  ever  ma* 
nage  to  extract,  the  molluscous  wood- 
destroyer  being  very  soft  and  fragile. 
His  length  is  about  three  inches,  his 
thickness  that  of  a  small  quill;  he 
lodges  in  a  shell  of  extreme  tenuity, 
and  the  secretion  which  he  ejects  is, 
it  seems,  the  agent  which  destroys 
the  wood,  and  pushes  on  bit  by  bit 
the  winding  tunnel.  But  his  doings 
are  nothing  to  the  working  of  another 
wafer -shelled  bivalve,  whose  tiny  ha- 
bitations are  so  thickly  imbedded  in 
the  body  of  a  nodule  of  jUnt  as  to 
render  its  exteiior  like  a  sieve,  diducii 
scopylos  aceto.  What  solvent  can  the 
chemist  prepare  in  his  laboratory  com* 
parable  to  one  which,  while  it  dissolves 
silex,  neither  harms  the  insect  nor 
injures  its  shfiU.  Amongst  the  fossils 
wc  notice  cockles  as  big  as  ostrich 
eggs,  clam-shells  twice  the  size  of  the 
largest  of  our  Sussex  coast,  and  those 
of  oysters  which  rival  soup-plates. 
We  had  indeed  once  before  met  with 
them  of  equal  size  in  the  lime-beds  at 
Cometo.  Judging  by  the  oysters^ 
there  must  indeed  have  been  giants  in 
those  days.  But  this  collection  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  curious  fos- 
sil remains  of  animals  from  Monte 
Grifone,  In  tins  same  Monte  Grifone, 
which  we  went  to  visit,  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  caves  of  bones  of  which 
so  many  have  been  discovered — ^bones 
of  various  kinds,  some  of  small,  some 
of  very  large  animals,  mixed  together 
pell-mell,  and  constituting  a  fossil 
paste  of  scarcely  any  thing  besides. 
Konc  of  the  geologists,  \n  attempting 
to  explain  these  deposits,  sufficiently 
enter  into  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  the  enormous  quantity^  and  cwse 
juxtaposiHon^  of  such  heterogeneous 
specimens. 

By  eight  o'clock  we  are  on  board 
the  Palermo  steamer,  which  is  to  con- 
vey us  hence  to  Messina,  The  baked 
deck,  which  has  been  satm-ated  with 
the  sun's  heat  all  day,  is  now  coolms 
to  a  more  moderate  warmth,  and 
soothing  would  be  the  scene  but  for 
the  noise  of  women  and  children. 
Large  liquid  stars  twmkle  here  and 
there,  like  so  many  moons  on  a  re- 
duced scale,  over  the  sea,  and  the 
night  is  wholly  delightful!  A  bell 
rhigs,  which  diminishes  (m  numbers, 
and  somewhat  clears  our  deck.  The 
boats  which  carry  ofif  the  last  loiterers 
are  gone,  shaking  phosphorus  from 
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their  gills,  and  leaving  a  train  of  it  in 
their  tails ;  and  the  many-windowed 
Pharos  of  the  harbour  has  all  its 
panes  lit  np,  and  twinkles  after  its 
own  fashion.  Hound  the  bay  an  in- 
terrupted crescent  of  flickering  light 
is  reflected  in  the  water,  strongest  in  the 
middle,  where  the  town  is  thickest,  and 
runs  back ;  and  far  behind  all  lights 
comes  the  clear  outline  of  the  darkly  de- 
fined mountain  rising  over  the  city.  Our 
own  lantern  also  is  up,  the  authori- 
ties have  disappeared,  Monte  Pelegri- 
no  begins  to  change  its  position,  we 
are  in  motion,  and  a  mighty  light  we 
are  making  under  us,  as  our  leviathan, 
turning  round  her  head  and  snuffing 


the  sea,  begins  to  wind  out  of  the 
harbour.  A  few  minutes  more,  and 
the  luminous  tracery  of  the  receding 
town  becomes  more  and  more  indis- 
tinct; but  the  sky  is  aU  stars,  and 
the  water,  save  where  we  break  its 
smoothness,  a  perfect  mirror.  Wher- 
ever the  paddles  play,  there  the  sea 
foams  up  into  yellow  light  and  gerb&s 
of  amber-coloured  fireballs,  caught  up 
by  the  wheels,  and  flung  off  in  our 
track,  to  float  past  with  incredible 
rapidity.  Men  are  talking  the  lan- 
guage of  Babel  in  the  cabin ;  there  is 
amateur  singing  and  a  guitar  on  deck 
— Orion  is  on  his  dolphin — adieu, 
Palermo  I 


Afpboach  to  Messina. 


The  Italian  morning  presents  a 
beautiful  sight  on  deck  to  eyes  weary 
and  sore  with  night,  as  night  passes 
on  board  steamers.  We  pass  along  a 
coast  obviously  of  singular  conforma- 
tion, and  to  a  geologist,  we  suppose, 
full  of  interest.  We  encounter  a  herd 
of  classical  dolphins  out  a-pleasuring. 
We  ask  about  a  pretty  little  town 
l^erched  just  above  the  sea,  and  called 
Giocosa,  By  its  side  lies  Tyndaris — 
classical  enough  if  we  spell  it  right.  The 
snow  on  Etna  is  as  good  as  an  inscrip- 
tion, and  to  be  read  at  any  distance ; 
but  what  a  deception !  They  tell  us  it 
is  thirty  mQes  off,  and  it  seems  to  rise 
immediately  from  behind  a  ridge  of 
hiUs  close  to  the  shore.  The  snow 
cone  rises  in  the  midst  of  other  cones, 
which  would  appear  equally  high  but 
for  the  difference  of  colour.  Patti  is 
a  picturesque  little  borgo,  on  the  hill- 
side, celebrated  in  Sicily  for  its  manu- 
facture of  hardware.  In  the  bay  of 
Mekuzo  are  taken  by  far  the  largest 
supplies  of  thunny  in  the  whole  Medi- 
terranean. From  the  embayed  town 
so  named  you  have  the  choice  of  a 
cross-road  to  Messina,  (twenty-four 
miles;)  but  who  would  abridge  dis- 
tance and  miss  the  celebrated  straits 
towards  which  we  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, or  lose  one  hour  on  land 
and  miss  the  novelties  of  volcanic 
islands,  and  the  first  view  of  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  ?  It  is  but  eight  o^clock, 
but  the  awning  has  been  stretched 


over  our  heads  an  hour  ago.  As  to 
breakfast — the  meal  which  is  associ- 
ated with  that  particular  hour  of  the 
four-and-twenty  to  all  well  regulated 
minds  and  stomachs^it  consists  here 
of  thin  veneers  of  old  mahogany - 
coloured  thunny,  varnished  with  oil, 
and  relieved  by  an  incongruous  abo- 
mination of  capei*s  and  olives.  The 
cold  fowls  are  infamous.  The  wine 
were  a  disgrace  to  the  somest  tapster 
between  this  and  the  Alps,  and  also 
fiery,  like  every  thing  else  in  this  dis- 
trict. Drink  it,  and  doubt  not  the  old 
result — de  conviva  Coryhanta  videbis, 
(Oh,  for  muffins  and  dry  toast !)  Never 
mind,  we  shall  soon  be  at  Messina. 
And  now  we  approach  a  point  from 
which  the  lofly  Calabrian  coast  oppo- 
site, and  the  flinty  wall  of  the  formi- 
dable Scylla,  first  present  themselves, 
but  still  as  distant  objects.  In  an- 
other half  hour  we  are  just  opposite 
the  redoubtable  rock;  and  hei*e  we 
turn  abruply  at  right  angles  to  our 
hitherto  course,  and  find  ourselves 
witliin  the  straits,  from  either  side  of 
which  the  English  and  the  French  so 
often  tried  the  effect  of  cannon  upon 
each  other.  It  is  now  what  it  used  to 
be — ^fishing  ground.  The  Romans  got 
then*  finest  murtsna  from  the  whirlpools 
of  Charybdis,'"'  The  shark  (cane  di  mare) 
abounding  here,  would  make  bathing 
dangerous  were  the  water  smooth; 
but  the  rapid  whirlpools  through  which 
our  steam-boat  dashes  on  disddn- 
 K  
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fully,  would,  at  the  same  time,  make 
it  impossible  to  any  thing  bnt  a  fish. 
A  passenger  assored  ns  he  had  once 
seen  a  man  lost  in  the  Vistnla,  who, 
t'n>m  being  a  great  swimmer,  tmsted 
imprudently  to  his  strength,  and  was 
snckel  down  by  a  vortex  of  far  less 
impetuosity,  he  thought,  than  this 
through  which  we  were  moving. 
From  this  point  till  we  arrived  at 
Messina,  as  every  body  was  ripe  for 
bathmg,  the  whole  conversation  turn- 
ed naturally  on  the  Messina  shark, 
and  his  trick  of  snappmg  at  people's 
legs  carelessly  left  by  the  owners 
dangling  over  the  boat's  side.  We 
«team  up  the  straits  to  our  anchorage 
in  about  three-fourths  of  an  hour. 
The  approach  is  fine,  very  fine.  A 
certain  Greek,  (count,  he  called  him- 
self,) a  great  traveller,  and  we  after- 
wards found  not  a  small  adventurer, 
increases  the  interest  of  the  approach, 
by  telling  us  that  the  hiUs  before  us, 
bubbling  up  like  blisters  on  chalce- 
dony, have  a  considerable  resemblance, 
though  inferior  in  character,  to  those 
which  embellish  the  Bosphorus  and 
the  first  view  of  Constantinople.  In- 
ferior, no  doubt,  in  the  imposing 
accessories  of  mosque  and  minaret, 
and  of  cypresses  as  big  as  obelisks, 
which,  rising  thickly  on  the  heights, 
give  to  the  city  of  Constantinople  an 
altogether  peculiar  and  inimitable 
charm.   Messina  is  beautifully  land- 
k)cked.  The  only  possible  wmds  that 
can  affect  its  port  are  the  noith-west 
and  south-east.   In  smnmer  it  is  said 
to  enjoy  more  sea  breeze  than  any 
other  place  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Our  Greek  Mend,  however,  says  that 
Constantinople  is  in  this  respect  not 
only  superior  to  Messina,  bnt  to  any 
other  place  in  the  seas  of  Europe. 
Pity  that  the  fellows  are  Turks  I  We 
did  not  find  much  to  interest  us  within 
the  walls  of  Messma.   There  was,  to 
be  sure,  a  fine  collectiou  of  Sicilian 
birds,  amongst  which  we  were  sur- 
prised to  sec  several  of  very  exotic 
shape  and  plumage.  One  long-legged 
fellow,  dr^sed  in  a  dirty  white  Aus- 
trian uniform,  with  large  web-feet, 
on  which  he  seemed  to  rest  with  great 
complacency,  particularly  arrested  our 
attention.   He  stood  as  high  as  the 
Vemu  di  Medid,  but  by  no  means  so 
gracefully,  and  thrust  his  thick  carved 
lioak  unceremoniously  in  your  face. 
Uis  card  of  address  was  Phomicopteru^ 
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amdquortan.  The  ancients  ate  him, 
and  he  looked  as  if  he  would  break 
your  nose  if  you  disputed  with  him. 
A  very  large  finch,  which  we  have 
seen  for  sale  about  the  streets  here 
and  elsewhere  in  Sicily,  rejoices  in 
the  imposing  name  of  Frin^Ua  cocco 
thraustis.  He  wears  his  black  cravat 
like  a  bird  of  pretension,  as  he  evi- 
dently is.  The  puflan  (Puffinus  An-^ 
ghrum)  also  frequents  these  rocks, 
though  a  very  long  way  &om  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  No !  Messina,  though 
very  fine,  is  not  equal  to  Palermo^ 
with  its  unrivaled  Marina^  com- 
pared to  which  Messina  is  poorly 
off  indeed,  in  her  straggling  dirty 
commerce-doing  quay.  We  went  out 
to  see  a  little  garden,  which  contains 
half  a  dozen  zare-trees  and  as  many 
beautiful  birds  in  cages.  We  are  dis- 
appointed at  the  poverty  of  our  dessert 
in  this  region  of  fruitfulness — a  few 
bad  oranges,  some  miserable  cher- 
ries, and  that  abomination  the  green 
almond.  We  observe,  for  the  first 
time,  to-day  folks  eating  in  the  streets 
the  crude  contents  of  a  little  oval  pod, 
which  contains  one  or  two  very  largo 
peas,  twice  the  size  of  any  others. 
These  are  the  true  cicer^  the  proper 
Italian  pea.  Little  bundles  of  them 
are  tied  up  for  sale  at  all  the  fruit 
stalls,  and  men  are  seen  all  the  day 
long  eating  these  raw  peas,  and  offer- 
ing them  to  each  other  as  sugar-plums. 

In  the  Corso  we  see  a  kind  of  tem- 
porary theatre,  the  deal  sides  of  which 
are  gaudily  lined  with  Catania  silk, 
and  on  its  stage  a  whole  dramatis 
persoTUB  of  sacred  puppets.  It  is 
lighted  by  tapers  of  very  taper  dimen- 
sions, and  its  stalle  are  to  be  let  for 
a  humble  consideration  to  the  faith- 
ful or  the  curious.  It  turns  out  to  be  a 
religious  spectacle,  supported  on  the 
voluntary  system — ^but  there  is  some- 
thing for  your  money.  A  vast  quan- 
tity of  light  framework,  to  which 
fireworks,  chiefly  of  the  detonating 
kind,  are  attached,  are  already  going 
off,  and  folk  are  watching  till  it  be 
completed.  Then  the  evenmg's  en- 
tertainment will  begin,  and  a  miser 
indeed  must  he  be,  or  beyond  measure 
resourceless,  who  refuses  hal^jence  for 
such  choice  festivities.  Desirous  to 
make  out  the  particular  representation, 
we  get  over  the  fence  in  order  to  exa- 
mine the  figures  of  the  dramaon  a  nearer 
view,  A  smartly  dressed  saint  iaacoiu-t 
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suit,  bat  whom  mitre  and  croeier  deter- 
mine to  be  a  biflhopf  kneels  to  a  figore 
in  spangleSf  a  virgin  as  fond  of  fine 
clothes  as  the  Greek  Panageia ;  while 
on  the  other  side,  with  one  or  two 
priests  in  his  train,  is  seen  a  crowd  in 
civil  costnme.  A  paper  clond  above, 
surrounded  by  glories  of  glass  and 
tinsel,  is  supported  by  two  solid 
eherubs  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
presents  to  the  intelligent  a  represen- 
tation of —we  know  not  what  I  Fire- 
works here  divide  the  public  with  the 
drum — to  one  or  other  all  advertise- 
ment in  Sicily  is  committed.  A 
sale  of  fish  and  flesh,  theatric  en- 
tertainments, processions,  and  church 
invitations,  are  all  by  tuck  of  drum, 
or  by  squib  and  cracker.  IIow  did 
they  get  on  before  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  ?  If  a  new  coffeehouse 
is  established,  a  couple  of  drums  start 
it  advantageously,  and  beat  like  a 
recruiting  party  up  and  down  the 
street,  to  the  dLimay  of  all  ForesHen. 
The  drum  tells  you  when  the  thunny 
is  at  a  discount,  mdjire-worka  are  let 
off  at  Jish  skdla  when  customers  are 
Black. 

An  old  tower,  five  miles  off,  is 


called  the  telegraph.  People  go  there 
for  the  panorama  at  the  expense  of 
three  horses  and  two  hours ;  but  yoa 
are  repaid  by  two  sea  views,  either  of 
which  had  been  sufficient.  Messina, 
its  harbour,  the  straits,  the  opposite 
coast  of  Calabria,  Scylla,  and  Rhegium, 
(famed  for  its  bergamot,)  are  on  the 
immediate  shore,  and  a  most  strikinji^ 
chain  of  hills  for  the  background 
which,  at  a  greater  distance,  have 
for  their  background  the  imposing 
range  of  the  Abruzzi,  The  .Solian 
islands  rise  out  of  the  sea  in  the  hap- 
piest positions  for  effect.  StromboUon 
the  extreme  right  detaches  his  grev 
wreath  of  smoke,  which  seems  as  if  it 
proceeded  out  of  the  water,  (forStrom« 
boll  is  very  low,)  staining  for  a  mo- 
ment the  clear  firmament,  which  rivals 
it  in  depth  of  colour.  Some  of  the 
volcanic  group  are  so  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  water,  that  they  look 
like  the  backs  of  so  many  leviathans 
at  a  halt.  The  sea  itself  Ues,  a  wave- 
less  mirror,  smooth,  shining,  slippery, 
and  treacherous  as  a  serpent^s  back — 
miseri  quibus  intcntata  nites^^  say 
we. 


JOUBMET  n 

We  left  Messina  under  a  sky  which 
no  painter  would  or  could  attempt : 
indeed,  it  would  not  have  looked  well 
on  paper,  or  out  of  reality.  There 
are  certain  unusual,  yet  magnificent 
appearances  in  nature,  from  which  the 
artist  conventionally  abstains,  not  so 
much  from  the  impotence  of  art,  as 
that  the  nearer  his  approach  to  suc- 
cess the  worse  the  picture.  At  one 
time  the  colours  were  like  shot  or 
clouded  silk,  or  the  beautiful  uncer- 
tainty of  the  Palamida  of  these  shores, 
or  the  matrix  of  opal ;  at  another,  the 
Pacific  Ocean  above,  of  which  the 
continuity  is  often  for  whole  months 
entire^  was  broken  into  gigantic  con- 
tinents and  a  Poljrneria  of  rose-co- 
loured islands  that  no  ships  might 
approach ;  while  in  this  nether  world 
the  middle  of  the  Calabro-Sidlian 
strait  was  occupied  by  a  condensation 
of  vapour,  (one  could  never  profane 
them  by  the  term  of  sea-mist  or  fog,) 
the  most  subtile  and  attenuated  whi<m 
ever  came  from  the  realms  of  cloud- 
compelling  Jove.  This  fieecy  tissue 
pursued  its  deliberate  progress  from 
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coast  to  coast,  like  n  cortege  of  cob* 
webs  carrying  a  deputation  ttom  the 
power-looms  of  Aradme  in  Itafy  to 
the  rival  silk-looms  at  Catania.  We 
pass  the  dry  beds  of  mountain  torrents 
at  every  half  mile,  ugly  gashes  on  a 
smooth  road ;  and  requiring  too  much 
caution  to  leave  one^s  attention  to  be 
engaged  by  many  ol^ts  altogether 
new  and  beautifdl.  The  rich  yellow 
of  the  Cactus^  and  the  red  of  the  Pome* 
granate,  and  the  most  tender  of  all 
vegetable  greens,  that  of  the  young 
mulberry,  together  with  a  sweet  wil- 
derness of  unfamiliar  plants,  are  not  to 
be  perfectly  enjoyed  on  a  fourfooted 
animal  that  stumbles,  or  on  a  road  ftdl 
of  pitfalls.  We  shall  only  say  that 
the  Cgnara  carduncuhts,  (a  singnlariy 
fine  thistle  oriPiW  artidioke :)\the  pnak* 
ly  uncultivated  love-apple,  (a  beautifd 
variety  of  the  Sdlanwn,)  of  which  tiie 
decoction  is  not  infrequently 
ployed  in  nephritic  complaints;  the 
Ferula,  sighing  for  occupation  all 
along  the  sea-imore,  and  shaking  its 
scom  ge  as  the  wind  blows ;  the  Rhodo* 
dendrvn,  in  foil  blossom,  planted 
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amofngst  tbe  shingles;  the  Thapsia 
pnrparica^  with  its  silver  itmbel, 
kMokhig  at  a  short  distance  like  mica, 
(an  appearance  caused  by  the  shining 
white  fringe  of  the  capsule  encasing 
its  seed,)  and  many  other  strange  and 
beantififl  things,  were  the  constant 
att  endants  of  our  march.  We  counted 
six  or  seren  varieties  of  the  spurge, 
{Eftpharbium,)  each  on  its  milky  stem, 
and  in  parsing  through  the  villages 
had  Carnations  as  Ifl^  as  Dahlias 
flung  at  us  by  sunburnt  urchins  post- 
ed at  their  several  doors.  The  sandy 
shore  for  many  miles  is  beautifully 
notched  in  upon  by  tiny  bays  like 
basins,  on  which  boats  lie  motionless 
and  baking  in  the  sun,  or  oscillate 
under  a  picturesque  rock,  immersed 
up  to  its  shoulders  in  a  green  hyaloid^ 
wiiich  reflects  their  forms  from  a  depth 
of  many  fathoms.  On  more  open 
^tTetches  of  the  shore,  long-drawn 
ripples  of  waves  of  tiny  dimension  are 
overrunning  and  treading  on  one 
another's  heels  for  miles  a-head,  and 
tapping  the  anchored  boat  with 
p  ntle  blow."  The  long-homed  oxen 
already  spoken  of,  toil  along  the  sea- 
side road  like  the  horses  on  our  canal 
banks,  and  tug  the  heavy  felucca  to- 
wards Messina — ^a  service,  however, 
sometimes  executed  by  men  harnessed 
to  the  towing-cord,  who,  as  they  go, 
offend  the  Sicilian  muses  by  sounds 
and  by  words  that  have  little  in- 
deed of  the  Afiffi;  dutla.  The  ga- 
ble ends  of  cottages  often  exhibit 
a  very  primitive  windmill  for  sawing 
wood*  within  doors.  It  is  a  large 
wheel,  to  the  spokes  of  which  flappers 
are  adjusted,  made  of  coarse  mattmg, 
and  so  placed  as  to  profit  by  the  or- 
dinary sea  breeze ;  and,  while  the  wind 
is  thus  9awing  his  planks  for  him,  the 
carxx^nter,  at  his  door,  carries  on  his 
craft.  We  pass  below  not  a  few 
fortre8«»  abutting  over  the  sea,  or 
perched  on  the  mountain  tops.  Many 
of  these  are  of  English  construction, 
and  date  from  the  occupation  of  the 
inland  during  the  French  war:  in  a 
word,  the  whole  of  this  Sicilian  road 
is  so  variously  lovely,  that  if  we  did 
not  know  the  cornice  between  Nice 
and  Genooy  we  should  say  it  was  quite 
unrivaled,  being  at  once  in  lavish 
possession  of  all  the  grand,  and  most 
of  the  milder  elements  of  landscape 
composition.  It  is  long  since  it  be- 
came no  wonder  to  us  that  the  great- 
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est,  and  in  fact  the  only,  real  pastoral 
poet  should  have  been  a  Sidlian;  but 
it  is  a  marvel  indeed,  that,  having 
forgotten  to  bring  his  Eclogues  with 
us,  we  cannot,  tlm)ugh  the  whole  of 
Sicily,  find  a  copy  of  Theocritus  for 
sale,  though  there  is  a  Sicilian  trans- 
lation of  him  to  be  had  at  Palermo. 
As  he  progresses  thus  delightfully,  a 
long-wisbed  for  moment  awaits  the 
traveller  approaching  towards  Giar^ 
dini — ^turning  round  a  far  projecting 
neck  of  land,  Etna  is  at  last  before 
him  I  A  disappointment,  however,  on 
the  whole  is  Etna  himself,  thus  intro- 
duced. He  looks  far  below  his  sta- 
ture, and  seems  so  near,  that  we  would 
have  wagered  to  get  upon  his  shoul- 
ders and  pull  his  ears,  and  return  to 
the  little  town  to  dine;  the  ascent 
also,  to  the  eye,  seems  any  thing  but 
steep ;  nor  can  you  easily  be  brought 
to  believe  that  such  an  expedition  is 
from  Giardini  a  three  days*  afiair, 
except,  indeed,  that  yonder  belt  of 
snow  in  the  midst  of  this  roasting 
sunshine,  has  its  own  interpretation, 
and  cannot  be  mistaken.  Alas  I  In 
the  nddst  of  all  our  flowers  there  was, 
as  there  always  iS)  the  amari  aU- 
quidr— it  was  occasioned  here  by  the 
flies.  They  had  tasked  our  improved 
capacity  for  beaiing  annoyances  ever 
since  we  first  set  foot  in  Sicily ;  but 
here  they  are  perfectly  incontrollableY 
stinging  and  buzzing  at  us  without 
mercy  or  truce,  not  to  be  driven  off 
for  a  second,  nor  persuaded  to  drown 
themselves  on  any  consideration. 
Verily,  the  honey-pots  of  Hybla  itself 
seem  to  please  these  tix>uble8ome  in- 
sects less  than  the>iie«^-pots  of  Egypt. 

The  next  day  begins  inanspiciously 
for  our  ascent  to  Taormina ;  but  the 
attendants  of  the  excursion  are  al- 
ready making  a  great  noise,  without 
which  nothing  can  be  done  in  either 
of  the  two  Sicilies.  A  supply  of 
shabby  donkeys  arc  brought  and 
mounted,  and,  once  astride,  we  beghi 
to  ascend,  the  poor  beasts  tottering 
under  our  weight,  and  by  their  con- 
stant stumbling  affording  us  little  in- 
clmation  to  look  about.  It  takes 
about  three-fourths  of  an  hour  of  this 
donkey-riding  to  reach  the  old  notched 
wall  of  the  town.  Two  TaonniniaB 
citizens  at  this  moment  issue  from 
under  its  arch,  in  theur  way  down,  and 
guessmg  what  we  are,  offer  some  in* 
different  coins  which  do  not  suit  nSi 
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but  enable  ns  to  enter  into  conver- 
sation. We  demand  and  obtain  a 
cicerone^  of  whom  we  are  glad  to  get 
rid  after  three  hours*  infliction  of  his 
stupidity  and  endurance  of  his  igno- 
rance, without  acquiring  one  idea, 
Greek,  Koman,  Norman,  or  Saracen, 
out  of  all  his  erudition.  After  going 
through  the  whole  tour  with  such  a 
fellow  for  a  Hermes,  we  come  at  last 
upon  the  far-famed  theatre,  where  we 
did  not  want  him.  Here,  however,  a 
very  intelligent  attendant,  supported 
by  the  king  of  Naples  on  a  suitable 
pension  of  five  baiocchi  a-day,  takes  us 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philistine, 
and  with  a  plan  of  the  ground  to  aid 
us,  proceeds  to  give  an  intelligible, 
and,  as  appears  to  us,  a  true  expla- 
nation of  the  different  parts  of  the  huge 
construction,  in  the  ai*ea  of  which  we 
stand  delighted.  He  directed  our  atten- 
tion to  a  large  arched  tunnel,  under  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  pulpita,  and  we 
did  not  want  direction  to  the  thirty-six 
niches  placed  at  equal  distances  all 
round  the  ellipse,  and  just  over  the 
lowest  range  of  the  cunei.  All  niches 
were,  no  doubt,  for  statues ;  but  these 
might  also  have  been,  it  pleases  some 
to  suppose,  for  the  reverberation  of 
applause ;  and  they  quote  something 
about  "  Resonantia  Fiwa"  from  Ma- 
crobins,  adding,  that  such  niches  were 
once  probably  lined  with  brass.  Of 
bolder  speculatists,  some  believe  the 
kmnd  to  have  been  made  with  a  simi- 
lar intention.  Others  hold  that  it 
may  have  been  a  concealed  way  for 
introducing  lions  and  tigers  to  the 
arena !  Now,  what  if  it  were  a  drcUn 
for  the  waters,  which,  in  bad  weather, 
soon  collect  to  a  formidable  height  in 
such  a  situation  ?  Whether  for  voice, 
or  wild  beasts,  or  drainage,  or  none 
of  these  objects,  there  it  is.  As  to 
the  first,  we  cannot  help  being  scep- 
tical. Did  it  ever  occur  to  an  au- 
dience to  wish  the  noise  they  make 
greater^  and  contrive  expedients  for 
making  it  sof 

We  are  here  high  up  amidst  the 
mountains,  where,  we  are  to  remem- 
ber, as  the  ancients  came  not  to  spend, 
like  ourselves,  an  idle  hour,  but  to 
consume  most  of  the  day,  skelier  would 
be  wanted.  Two  large  lateral  spaces, 
or  as  it  were,  side  chambers,  have 
received  this  destination  at  the  hands 
of  the  antiquary,  and  have  been  sup- 
posed lobbies  for  foul  weather  or  for 
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shade  at  noon.  We  were  made  to 
notice  by  our  guide,  what  we  shoald 
else  have  overlooked,  how  the  main 
passage  described  above  communi- 
cates with  several  smaller  ones  in  its 
progress,  and  that  a  small  stair  was 
a  subsequent  contrivance  or  after- 
thought, meant  to  relieve,  on  emer- 
gency, the  overcharged  large  one ;  its 
workmanship  and  style  showed  it 
plainly  to  have  been  added  when  the 
edifice  had  already  become  o/i  on/i- 
quity.   This  altogether  peculiar  and 
most  interesting  building  has  also 
suffered  still  later  interpolations :  a 
Saracenic  frieze  runs  round  the  wall ; 
so  that  the  hands  of  three  widely 
diffei-ent  nations  have  been  busy  on 
the  mountain  theatre,  which  received 
ii&  first  audience  twenty-five  centuine^ 
ago!  The  view  obtained  from  this 
spot  has  often  been  celebrated,  and 
deserves  to  be.   Such  mountains  we 
had  often  seen  before ;  such  a  sky  is 
the  usual  privilege  of  Sicily;  these 
indented  bays^  which  break  so  beauti- 
fully the  line  of  the  coast,  had  been 
an  object  of  our  daily  admiration  ; 
the  hoary  side  of  the  majestic  Etna, 
and  Naxos  with  its  castellated  isth- 
mus, might  be  seen  from  oilier  ele- 
vated situations ;  and  the  acuminated 
tops  of  Mola,  with  its  Saracenic 
tower,  were  commanded  by  neigh- 
bouring sites — ^Taormina  aJone^  and 
for  its  own  sake,  was  the  great  and 
paramount  object  in  our  eyes,  and 
possessed  us  wholly !  We  had  been 
following  Lyell  half  the  day  in  ante- 
diluvian remains ;  but  what  are  the 
bones  of  Ichthyosauri  or  Megalotlieria 
to  this  gigantic  skeleton  of  Doric  an- 
tiquity,   round  which  lie  scattered 
the  sepulchres  of  its  ancient  audiences, 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Oriental — tombs 
which  had  become  already  an  object 
of  speculation,  and  been  rifled  for 
arms,  vases,  or  gold  rings,  before 
Great  Britain  had  made  the  first 
steps  beyond  painted  barbai-ism! 

The  eruptions  of  Etna  have  all  been 
recorded.  Thucydides  mentions  on© 
of  them  episodically  m  the  Pelopone- 
sian  war.  From  the  cooled  caldron 
that  simmers  under  all  that  snow,  has 
proceeded  all  the  lava  that  the  ancients 
worked  into  these  their  city  walls. 
The  houses  of  Taurominium  were 
built  of  and  upon  /ata,  which  it  requircs 
a  thousand  years  to  disintegrate.  After 
dinner  wc  walk  to  Naxos,  saluting  tho 
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sutoe  of  the  patron  of  a  London  pa- 
rish, St  Pancroi^  on  our  way.  He 
stands  on  the  beach  here,  and  claims, 
hj  inscription  on  his  pedestal,  to  have 
belonged  to  the  apostolic  times,  St 
Peto-  himself  having,  he  says,  ap- 
pointed him  to  his  bishopric.  He  is 
patron  of  Taonnlna,  where  he  has 
possessed  himself  of  a  Greek  temple ; 
and  he  also  protects  the  faithfol  of 
Giardlni.  Lnckj  in  his  architects  has 
been  St  Pancras;  for  many  of  our 
readers  are  fiuniliar  with  his  very  ele- 
pint  modem  church  in  the  New  Road, 
modelled,  if  we  have  not  forgotten,  on 
the  Erechtheum,  with  its  Pandrosean 
VeUrie*^  its  upright  tiles,  and  all  the 
subordinate  details  of  Athenian  archi- 
tectore.  We  met  here  the  subject  of 
many  an  Sclent  bos  relief  done  into 
flesh  and  blood — a  dozen  men  and 
boys  tripping  along  the  road  to  the 
mnsic  of  a  bagpipe,  one  old  Silenus 
kadittg  the  jocund  throng,  and  the 
whole  of  them,  as  the  music,  such  as 
it  was,  inspired,  leaping  about  and 
gesticulating  with  incredible  activity. 
It  was  a  bacchanalian  subject,  which 
we  had  seen  on  many  a  sai*copbagus, 
only  that  the  fellows  here  were  not 
gttUe  naked,  and  that  we  looked  in 
vain  for  those  nascent  horns  and  tails 
by  which  the  children  of  Pan  and 
Fannus  ought  to  be  identified.  We 
always  look  out  for  natural  history. 
Walking  in  a  narrow  street,  we  saw 
a  tortoise,  awake  for  the  season,  come 
crawling  out  to  peep  at  the  poultry ; 
his  hybernation  being  over,  he  wants 
to  be  social,  and  the  hens  in  astonish- 
ment chuckle  round  him,  and  his  tor- 
toiseshell  highness  seems  pleased  at 
their  kind  enquiries,  and  keeps  bobbing 
his  head  in  and  out  of  his  testudo  in  a 
very  sentimental  manner.  Women 
who  want  his  shell  for  combs  do  not 


frequent  these  parts,  and  so,  unless  a 
cart  pass  over  him  as  he  returns  home, 
he  is  in  clover. 

A  bird  frequents  these  parts  with  a 
blue  chest,  called  Passer  solitarius; 
he  abounds  in  the  rocky  crevices. 
The  notes  of  one,  which  was  shown  to 
us  in  a  cage,  sounded  sweetly ;  but, 
as  he  was  carnivorous,  the  weather 
was  too  hot  for  us  to  think  of  taking  him 
away.  We  saw  two  snakes  put  into 
the  same  box :  the  one,  a  viper,  pre- 
sently killed  the  other,  and  much  the 
larger  of  the  two.  Serpents,  then, 
like  men,  do  not^  as  the  Satirist  asserts, 
spare  their  kind.  We  are  disappomted 
at  not  findmg  any  coins,  nor  any  other 
good  souvenirs,  to  bring  away  with  us. 
The  height  of  Taormina  is  sufficient 
to  keep  it  from  fever,  which  is  very 
prevalent  at  Giardini  below.  Its  bay 
was  once  a  great  place  for  catching 
mullet  for  the  Koman  market.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  Torbay  of 
Sicily.  Some  fish  love  their  ease,  and 
rejoice  not  in  turbulent  waters.  The 
murcenoy  or  lamprey,  on  the  contrary, 
was  sought  in  the  very  whirlpools  of 
Charybdis,  The  modem  Roman,  on 
his  own  side  of  Italy,  has  few  tnrbot, 
but  very  good  ones  are  still  taken  off 
Ancona,  in  the  Adriatic,  where  the 
spatium  admirabile  Rhombi,  as  the 
reader  will,  or  ought  to  recollect,  was 
taken  and  sent  to  Domitian  at  Albano 
by  Procaccio  or  Estafetta.  Juvensd 
complains  that  the  T3rrrhene  sea  was 
exhausted  by  the  demand  for  fish, 
though  there  was  no  Lent  in  those 
times.  If  the  Catholic  clergy  insist 
that  there  was^  we  beg  to  object,  that 
the  keepers  thereof  were  probably  not 
in  a  condition  to  compete  with  the 
Apiciuses  of  the  day,  who  bought  fish 
for  their  bodies\  and  not  for  their 

SOULS^  SAKE. 


Catahia. 


Turn  Catane  nUninm  ardflnti  Tldu  Typhoeo. 

After  a  pleasant  drive  of  twenty  sed  some  fine  coins  of  several  of  the 

miles,  we  find  ourselves  at  Aci-Reale^  tyrants  of  Sicily  from  the  apothccaiy, 

where  a  street,  called  "  Galatea,"  re-  proceeded  on  our  way  to  Catania, 

minds  us  unexpectedly  of  a  very  clas-  In  half  an  hour  we  reach  the  basaltic 

steal  place  called  Dean's  Yard,  where  Isles  of  the  Cyclops,  and  the  Castle  of 

we  once  had  doings  with  Acts,  as  he  Acis,  whom  the  peasants  hereabouts 

figures  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  We  tell  you  was  their  king,  when  Sicily 

were  here  in  luck,  and,  having  purcha-  was  midcr  the  Saracenic  yoke.  The 
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rfver  Lecatia^  uon  lost,  «  supposed 
formerly  to  have  issued  hereabouts,  in 
the  port  of  Ulysses.  Our  next  move 
placed  us  amidst  the  silk-shops  of  Ca- 
tania. We  have  hardly  been  five  mi- 
nutes in  the  town,  when  offers  abound 
to  conduct  us  up  ^tna,  in  whom,  as  so 
much  national  wealth,  the  inhabitants 
seem  to  take  as  much  interest  as  in 
her  useful  and  productive  silk-looms. 
Standing  fearless  on  the  pavement  of 
lava  that  buried  their  ancient  cit}', 
they  point  up  with  complacency  to  its 
fountains  above.  The  mischievous 
exploits  of  u^tna,  in  past  times,  are  in 
every  mouth,  and  children  learn  their 
iEtnean  catechism  as  soon  as  they  are 
breeched,  ^tna  here  is  all  In  all. 
Churches  are  constructed  out  of  his 
Quarried  viscera — great  men  lie  in 
tombs,  of  which  t^  stones  once  ran 
liquid  down  his  flames^nuff  is  taken 
out  of  lava  boxes — anddevotion  carves 
the  crucifix  on  lava,  and  numbers  its 
beads  on  a  lava  rosary — ^nay,  the  apo- 
thecary's mortar  was  sent  him  down 
from  the  ^at  mortar-battery  above, 
and  the  village  belle  wears  fire-proof 
bracelets  that  were  once  too  hot  to  be 
meddled  with.  Go  to  the  museum, 
and  yon  wiU  call  it  a  museum  of 
iBtnean  products.  Nodulated,  porous, 
condensed,  streaked,  spotted,  clouded, 
granulated  lava,  here  assumes  the  co- 
lour, rivals  the  compactness,  sustains 
the  polish,  of  jasper,  of  agate,  and  of 
marble ;  indeed  it  sometimes  sur- 
passes, in  beautiful  veinagc,  the  finest 
and  rarest  Marmorean  specimens.  You 
would  hardly  distinguish  some  of  it, 
worked  into  jazza  or  vase,  from  rosso 
anttco  itself.  A  very  old  and  rusty 
armoury  may,  as  here,  be  seen  any 
where ;  but  a  row  of  formidable  shark 
skulls,  taken  along  the  coast,  and  some 
in  the  very  port  of  Catania,  are  rari- 
ties on  which  the  ciceroni  like  to  pre- 
lect, being  furnished  with  many  a  story 
of  bathers  curtailed  by  them,  and  se- 
cure a  large  portion  of  attention,  espe- 
cially if  you  were  just  thinking  of  a 
dip.  A  rather  fine  collection  of  bronzes 
has  been  made  from  excavations  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which,  ihdeed, 
must  always  promise  to  reward  re- 
search. A  figure  of  Mercury,  two  and 
a  half  feet  high,  and  so  exactly  simi- 
lar to  that  of  John  of  Bologna,  that 
his  one  seemed  an  absolute  plagiarism, 
particularly  attracted  our  attenti^  on 
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that  account.  The  great  Italian  ar- 
tist, however,  had  been  dead  one  haa- 
dred  and  fifty  years  before  this  bronze 
was  dug  up.   Kext  ui  importance  to 
the  bronzes,  we  esteem  the  coUection 
of  Sicilian,  or  Graeco-^cilian  vases, 
though  inferior  in  number  and  select- 
ness  to  those  of  the  Vatican,  or  Mnseo- 
Borbonico.  There  is  also  some  an-> 
cicnt  sculpture,  and  some  pretty  mo- 
saic.   Of  this  composition  is  a  bath- 
floor,  where  a  family  of  Cupids,  in  the 
centre  of  the  pavement,  welcome  you 
with  a  utere  feliciter,  (may  it  do  you 
good.)   Round  the  border,  a  drcle  of 
the  personified    months^  Is  artisti- 
cally chained  together,  each  bearing 
Ills  Greek  name,  for  fear  of  a  mistake — 
names  not  half  so  good  as  Sheridan's 
translation  of  the  Revolutionary  ca- 
lendar— snowy,  flowy,  blowy — show- 
ery, flowery,  bowery— moroy,  croppy, 
poppy — ^breezy,  sneezy,  freezy.  In 
Catania,  we  find  no  lack  of  coins,  nor 
of  sharp-eyed  dealers,  who  knowpretty 
generally  their  value  throughout  Eu- 
rope ;  but,  m  order  to  be  quite  sure  of 
the  price  current^  ask  double  what  they 
take  from  one  another,  and  judge,  by 
your  abatement  of  it,  of  the  state  of 
the  market  elsewhere.  Now  mind,  sir, 
when  they  present  you  the  most  impu- 
dent forgeries,  you  are  not  to  get  into 
a  passion ;  but,  glancing  from  the  object 
to  the  vender,  quietly  insinuate  your 
want  of  absolute  conviction  in  a  *'<5^c  n* 
pare  di  questa  moneta,^  He  now  look3 
at  it  again,  and  takes  a  squint  at  you; 
and  supposing  yon  smell  a  rat,  proba- 
bly replies  that  certainly  he  botightitfor 
genuine;  but  yon  have  suggested  a  doubt, 
and  the  piece  really  begins,  even  to 
Aim,  to  look  suspicious,  **  anzi  h 
You  reply  coolly,  and  put  it  down — 
"  That  was  just  what  I  was  think- 
ing    and  so  the  affair  passes  quietly 
off'.   And  now  you  may,  if  you  hap- 
pen to  be  tender-hearted,  say  some- 
thing compassionate  to  the  poor  inno- 
cent who  has  been  taken  tn,  and 
proceed  to  ask  him  about  another; 
and  when  you  see  any  thing  you  long 
to  pocket,  enquire  what  can  he  afford 
to  let  a  brot/ier  collector  (give  him  a 
step  in  rank)  have  it  for ;  and  so  go 
on  feeling  your  way,  and  never  "  put- 
ting your  arm  so  far  out  that  you 
cannot  comfortably  draw  it  back 
again."  He  will  probably  ask  you  if 
you  know  Mr  B-—  or  0—,  (Eng- 
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Ush  collectors,)  with  whom  he  has 
had  dealings,  calling  them  stimabiii 
siffnoTi;**  and,  of  course,  you  hare  no 
doabt  of  it,  though  you  never  heard  of 
thena  before.  It  is  also  always  concili- 
ative to  congratulate  him  on  the  pos- 
session of  such  and  such  rare  and 
"  bcUe  cose;^  and  If  vou  thus  contrive 
to  get  into  his  good  graces,  he  will 
deal  with  you  at  fair  prtces,  and  per- 
haps amuse  you  with  an  account  of 
!^uch  tricks  as  he  is  not  ashamed  to 
have  practised  on  blockheads^  who  will 
buy  at  any  cost  if  the  die  is  fine. 
Indeed,  it  has  passed  into  an  apho- 
rism among  these  mezzo-gakmtuomini^ 
•A  their  countrymen  call  them,  that  a 
fine  coin  is  always  worth  what  you  can 
9^ fir  ii. 

tve  heard  the  celebrated  organ  of 
5>t  Baiedict,  which  has  been  praising 
God  in  tremendous  hallelujahs  ever 
once  it  was  put  up,  and  a  hundred 
years  have  only  matured  the  richness 
of  its  tones.  Its  voice  was  gushing 
out  as  we  entered  the  churdi,  and 
filling  nave  and  aisle  with  a  diapason 
of  afi  that  was  soft  and  soothing,  as 
if  a  choir  of  Guide's  angels  had  broke 
oat  in  hannony. 

A  stream  of  fresh  water  issues  under 
the  old  town-wall,  and  an  immense 
mass  of  incumbent  lava,  of  at  least 
ninety  feet  high,  impends  just  above  its 
source,  the  water  struggling  through  a 
mass  of  rock  once  liquefied  by  fire,  in 
as  limpid  a  rill  as  if  it  came  from 
limestone,  and  so  excellent  in  quali- 
ty that  no  other  is  used  in  Catania. 
Women  with  buckets  were  ascending 
and  descending  to  fetch  supplies  out  of 
the  lava  of  the  dead  city  below,  for 
the  use  of  the  living  town  above. 
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Moreover,  this  is  the  only  point  in 
Catania  where  the  accident  of  a  bit  of 
Wall  arresting  for  some  time  the  pro- 
gress of  the  lava  current,  has  left  the 
level  of  the  old  town  to  be  rigidly  as- 
certained. 

Here,  as  at  Aci-Reale,  balconies  at 
windows,  for  the  most  part  supported 
by  brackets,  terminating  in  human 
heads,  give  a  rich,  though  rather  a 
heavy,  appearance  to  the  street. 
Much  amber  is  found  and  worked  at 
Catania.  It  has  been  lately  disco- 
vered in  a  fossil  state,  and  in  conti- 
guity with  fossil  wood ;  but  we  were 

§uite  electrified  at  the  price  of  certain 
ttle  scent-bottles,  and  other  articles 
made  of  this  production.  You  see  it 
in  all  its  possible  varieties  of  colour^ 
opacity,  or  transparency.  The  green 
opalized  kind  id  the  most  prized,  and 
four  pounds  was  demanded  for  a  pahr 
of  pendants  of  this  colour  for  earrings. 
Besides  the  yellow  sort,  which  is 
common  evei-y  where,  we  see  the 
ruby  red,  which  is  very  rare :  some 
varieties  are  fVeckled,  and  dome  of  the 
sort  which  afforded  subjects  for  Mar- 
tial, and  for  more  than  one  of  the 
Greek  anthologists,  with  insects  in  its 
matrix.  kind,  they  say,  is  found 
exclusively  on  the  coast  of  Catania. 
There  are  such  pieces  the  size  of  a 
hand,  but  it  is  generally  in  much 
smaller  bits.  Amber  lies  under,  or  is 
formed  upon  the  sand,  and  abounds 
most  near  the  embouchure  of  a  small 
river  in  this  neighbourhood.  Many 
beautiful  shells,  fossils,  and  other  ob- 
jects of  natural  history,  appear  in  the 
dealers*  trays  ;  and  polished  knife- 
handles  of  SicUian  agaU  may  be  had 
at  five  dollars  a  dozen. 
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the  last  of  the  kkiohtd. 
Don  John  and  the  Hbbetics  of  Flandebs. 


It  would  almost  seem  as  though 
cliivahy  were  one  of  the  errors  of 
Popery ;  so  completely  did  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  orders  of  knighthood 
evaporate  at  the  Reformation!  The 
blind  enthusiasm  of  ignorance  having 
engendered  superstitions  of  every  kind 
and  colour,  the  blow  struck  at  the 
altar  of  the  master  idol  proved  fatal 
toaU. 

In  Elizabeth^s  time,  the  forms  and 
sentiment  of  chivabry  were  kept  up  by 
an  eflfort.  The  parts  enacted  by 
Sidney  and  Raleigh,  appear  studied 
rather  than  instinctive.  At  all  events , 
the  gallant  Sir  Philip  was  the  last  of 
English  knights,  as  he  was  the  first  of 
his  time.  Thenceforward,  the  valour 
of  the  country  assumed  a  chai-act^r 
more  professional. 

But  a  fact  thus  familiar  to  us  of 
England,  is  more  remarkable  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  infallibility  of 
Rome  once  assailed,  every  faith  was 
shaken.  Loyalty  was  lessened,  chi- 
valry became  extinct;  expiring  in 
lYance  with  Henri  IV.  and  the  League 
— in  Portugal  with  Don  Sebastian  of 
Braganza— and  in  Spain  with  Charles 
v.,  exterminated  root  and  branch  by 
the  pen  of  Cer\'antes. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  effer- 
vescences, however,  of  those  crumb- 
ling institutions,  is  connected  with 
Spanish  history,  in  the  person  of  Don 
John  of  Austria; — a  prince  who, 
if  consecrated  by  legitimacy  to  the 
annals  of  the  throne,  would  have  glo- 
rified the  historical  page  by  a  thousand 
heroic  incidents.  But  the  sacrament 
of  his  baptism  being  unhappily  un- 
preceded  by  that  of  a  marriage,  he  has 
bequeathed  us  one  of  those  anomalous 
existences — one  of  those  incomplete 
destinies,  which  embitter  our  admira- 
tion with  disappointment  and  regret. 

On  both  sides  of  royal  blood,  Don 
John  was  bom  with  qualifications  to 
adorn  a  throne.  It  is  true  that  when 
his  infant  son  was  entrusted  by 
Charles  V.  to  the  charge  of  the  master 
of  his  household,  Don  Quexada,  the 
emperor  simply  described  him  as  the 
o0spring  of  a  lady  of  Ratisbon,  named 


Barbara  Blomberg.  But  the  Infanta 
Clara  Eugenia  was  confidentially  in- 
foi-med  by  her  father  Philip  II.,  and 
confidentially  informed  her  satellite 
La  Cuea,  that  her  uncle  was  "  every 
way  of  imperial  lineage;"  and  but 
that  he  was  the  offspring  of  a  crime, 
Don  John  had  doubtless  been  seated 
on  one  of  those  thrones  to  which  his 
legitimate  brother  Philip  imparted  so 
little  distiuction. 

Forced  by  the  will  of  Charles  Y. 
to  recognize  the  consanguinity  of  Don 
John,  and  treat  him  with  brotherly- 
regard,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  hate- 
ful life  of  the  father  of  Don  Carlos 
seems  to  have  been  to  thwart  the 
ambitious  instincts  of  his  brilliant 
Faulconbridge.  For  in  the  boiling 
veins  of  the  young  prince  abided  the 
whole  soul  of  Charles  V., — vaIout, 
restlessness,  ambition;  and  his  ro- 
mantic life  and  mysterious  death  bear 
alike  the  tincture  of  his  parentage. 

That  was  indeed  the  age  of  the  ro- 
mance of  royalty  I  Mary  at  Holyrood, 
— Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth — Carlos 
at  the  feet  of  his  mother-in-law, — ^the 
Beamais  at  the  gates  of  Paris, — have 
engraved  their  t}'pe  in  the  book  of 
universal  memory.  But  Don  John 
escapes  notice — a  solitary  star  out- 
shone by  dazzling  constellations.  Com- 
memorated by  no  medals,  flattered  by 
no  historiographer,  sung  by  no  in- 
spired "  godson,"  anointed  by  neither 
pope  nor  primate,  his  nook  in  the 
temple  of  fame  is  out  of  sight,  and 
forgotten. 

Even  his  master  feat,  the  gaining- 
of  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  brings  chiefly 
to  our  recollection  that  the  author  of 
Don  Quixote  lost  his  hand  in  the  ac- 
tion ;  and  in  the  trivial  page  before  us, 
we  dare  not  call  our  hero  by  the  name 
of  "Don  Juan,"  (by  which  he  is 
known  in  Spanish  history,)  lest  he 
be  mistaken  for  the  popular  libertine ! 
And  thus,  the  last  of  the  knights  has 
been  stripped  of  his  name  by  the  hero 
of  the  "  J'estin  de  Pierre,"  and  of  his 
honours  by  Cervantes,  as  by  Philip 
n.  of  a  throne.  

Hard  fate  for  one  described  by  all 
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the  writers  of  his  time  as  a  model  of 
manly  grace  and  Christian  virtue  I 
How  chamding  is  the  accoont  given  by 
the  old  Spanish  writers  of  the  noble 
Tonth,  extricated  from  his  convent  to 
be  introdaced  on  the  high-road  to 
a  princely  cavalier,  sm-romided  by 
his  retinne,  whom  he  is  first  de- 
sired to  salnte  as  a  brother,  and  then 
required  to  worship,  as  the  king  of 
Spain !    We  are  told  of  his  joy  on 
discoTering  his  filial  rdationship  to 
the  great  emperor,  so  long  the  object 
of  his  admiration.   We  are  told  of  his 
deeds  of  prowess  against  the  Tnrks  at 
Lepanto,  at  Tunis  against  the  Moor. 
We  are  told  of  the  proposition  of 
Gregory  XIH.  that  he  should  be 
rewarded  with  the  crown  of  Bai'baiy, 
and  of  the  desurc  of  the  revolted  no- 
bility of  Belgium,  to  raise  him  to 
their  tottering  throne;  nay,  we  81*6 
even  assured   that      la  conronnc 
d'Hibemie  "  was  offered  to  his  accep- 
tance.  And  finally,  we  are  told  of  his 
untimely  death  and  glorious  funeral — 
mourned  by  all  the  knighthood  of  the 
land!   But  we  hear  and  forget.  Some 
mysterious  counter-charm  has  strip- 
ped his  laurels  of  theur  verdure.  Even 
the  leaser  incidents  of  the  life  of  Don 
John  are  replete  with  the  interest  of 
romance.   When  appointed  by  Philip 
n.  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
order  that  he  might  deal  with  the 
heretics  of  the  Christian  faith  as  with 
the  faithful  of  Mahomet,  such  deadly 
vengeance  was  vowed  against  his  per- 
son by  the  Protestant  party  headed 
by  Horn  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
that  it  was  judged  necessary  for  his 
highness  to  perform  his  journey  in 
disguise.   Attired  as  a  Moorish  slave, 
he  readied  Luxembourg  as  the  atten- 
dant of  Ottario  Gonzaga,  brother  of 
Prince  Amalfi,  at  the  very  moment 
the  troops  of  the  king  of  Spain  were 
butchering  eight  thousand  citizens  in 
his  revolted  city  of  Antwerp ! — 

Hie  arrival  of  the  new  governor 
afforded  the  signal  for  more  pacific 
measures.  The  dispositions  of  Don 
John  were  humane  —  his  manners 
frank.  Aware  that  the  Belgian  pro- 
vmccs  were  exhausted  by  ten  years 
of  civil  war,  and  that  the  pay  of  the 
Spanish  troops  he  had  to  lead  against 
them  was  so  miserably  in  arrear  as  to 
compel  them  to  acts  of  atrocious  spo- 
liatioD,  the  hero  of  Lepanto  appears 
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to  have  done  his  best  to  stop  the  effu- 
sion of  blood;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  counteraction  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  following  spring,  peace 
and  an  amnesty  were  proclaimed. 
The  treaty  signed  at  Marche,  (known 
by  the  name  of  the  Perpetual  Edict,) 
promised  as  much  tranquillity  as  was 
compatible  with  the  indignation  of  a 
country  which  had  seen  the  blood  of  its 
best  and  noblest  poured  forth,  and  the 
lives  and  property  of  its  citizens  sacri- 
ficed without  mercy  or  calculation. 

But,  though  welcomed  to  Brussels 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  people  and 
the  submission  of  the  States,  Don  John 
appeal's  to  have  been  fully  sensible 
that  his  head  was  within  the  jaws  of 
the  lion.  The  blood  of  Egmont  had 
not  yet  sunk  into  the  earth  ;  the 
echoes  of  the  edicts  of  Alva  yet  lin- 
gered in  the  air ;  and  the  very  stones  of 
Brussels  appeared  to  rise  up  and  testify 
against  a  brother  of  Philip  11. 1 

Right  thankful,  therefore,  was  the 
young  prince  when  an  excuse  was 
afforded  for  establishing  himself  in  a 
more  tenable  position,  by  an  incident 
which  must  again  be  accounted  among 
the  romantic  adventures  of  his  life. 
For  the  sudden  journey  of  the  fasci- 
natmg  Margaret  of  Valois  to  the 
springs  of  Spa,  on  pretence  of  indis- 
position, was  generally  attributed  to  a 
design  against  the  heart  of  the  hero  of 
Lepanto. 

A  prince  so  remarkable  for  his  gal- 
lantry of  knighthood,  could  do  no  less 
than  wait  upon  the  sister  of  the  French 
king,  on  her  passage  through  Namur ; 
and,  once  established  in  the  citadel  of 
that  stronghold  of  the  royalists,  he  quit- 
ted it  no  more.  Li  process  of  time,  a 
camp  was  formed  in  the  environs,  and 
fortresses  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
Meuse  under  the  inspection  of  Don 
John  ;  nor  was  it  at  first  easy  to  deter- 
mine whether  his  measures  were  ac- 
tuated by  mistrust  of  the  Protestants, 
or  devotion  to  the  worst  and  most 
Catholic  of  wives  of  the  best  and  most 
Huguenot  of  kings. 

The  blame  of  posterity,  enlightened 
by  the  journal  of  Queen  Margaret's 
proceedings  in  Belgium,  (bequeathed 
for  our  edification  by  the  dienated 

Sueen  of  Henri  IV.,)  has  accused  Don 
ohn  of  blindness,  in  the  right-loyal 
reception  bestowed  on  her,  and  the 
absolute  liberty  accorded  her  during 
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her  residence  at  Spa,  where  she  was 
opening  a  road  for  the  arrival  of  her 
brotlier  the  Dulie  of  AlenQon.  It  ia 
admitted,  indeed,  that  her  attack  upon 
his  heart  met  with  defeat.  But  the 
young  govenior  ia  said  to  have  made 
up  in  chivalrous  courtesies  for  the  dis- 
appointment of  her  tender,  projects  ; 
and  Margaret,  if  she  did  not  find  a 
lover  at  Namur,  found  the  most  iia- 
slduous  of  knights. 

!Many,  indeed,  believe  that  his  at- 
tentions to  the  French  princess  were  as 
much  a  feint  as  her  own  illness ;  and 
that  he  was  as  completely  absorbed 
in  koeph)g  at  bay  his  heretic  subjects, 
as  her  highness  by  the  desire  of  con- 
vcrtujg  them  into  the  subjects  of 
France.  It  was  only  those  admitted 
into  the  confidence  of  Don  John  who 
possessed  the  clue  to  the  mystciy. 

Ottavio  Gonaaga,  on  his  return 
from  a  mission  to  Madrid  with  which 
he  had  been  charged  by  Don  John, 
was  the  first  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
suspicions  to  which  the  sojourn  of 
Margaret  had  given  rise, 

"I  own  I  expected  to  find  your 
highness  in  better  cheer,"  said  he, 
when  the  first  compliments  had  been 
exchanged.  "  Such  marvels  have  been 
recounted  in  Spain  of  your  fetes  and 
jousts  of  honour,  that  I  had  prepared 
myself  to  hear  of  nothing  at  head- 
quarters but  the  silken  pastimes  of  a 
court." 

"Instead  of  which,"  med  Don 
John,  "  you  find  me,  as  usual,  in  my 
steel  jerkin,  with  no  milder  music  at 
command  than  the  trumpets  of  my 
eamp  :  my  sole  duty,  the  strengthen- 
ing or  yonder  lines,"  continued  bo, 

S pointing  fvom  a  window  of  the  cita- 
el,  near  which  they  were  standing, 
commanding  the  confluence  of  the 
Sambro  andMeuse,)  "  and  my  utmost 
diversion,  an  occasional  charge  against 
the  boars  Jn  yonder  forest  of  Mar- 
lagnel" 

"  I  cannot  but  snppoae  it  more  thai^ 
occasional^''  rejoined  Gonzaga?  "for 
1  must  pay  your  highness  the  ill  com- 
pliment of  avowing,  that  you  appear 
more  worn  by  fatigue  and  weather  a( 
this  mon^ent,  and  m  this  sunless  clime, 
than  at  the  height  of  your  glorious  la- 
bours in  the  Mediterranean  I  Namur 
has  already  ploughed  more  wrinkles 
pn  your  bfow  thaft  Pvtoary  te? 
j)anto," 
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"Say  rather  in  my  heart cried 
the  impetuous  prmce.  "SlncQ  voi; 
quitted  me,  ai:^  n^onths  ago,  my  dear 
Gonzaga,  I  have  known  nothing  biU 
cares !  To  you  I  have  no  scniple  in 
avowingj  that  my  position  in  this 
countiy  13  hateful.  So  long  accustom- 
ed to  war  against  a  barbarous  eneno^, 
X  could  almost  fancy  myself  as  much 
a  Moor  at  heart,  as  I  appeared  in  vis- 
age, when  hi  your  service  on  my  way 
to  Luxembourg,  whenever  I  find  my 
sword  uplifted  against  a  Christian 
breast  l—CivU  war,  Ottavio,  ia  a 
hideous  and  repugnant  thing  !'^-^ 

"  The  report  is  true,  then,  that  your 
highness  has  become  warmly  attached 
to  the  people  of  these  rebel  provinces  ?" 
demanded  Gonzaga,  not  choosing  to 
declare  the  rumour  prevalent  in  Spain, 
that  an  opportunity  had  been  afforded 
to  the  prince  by  the  Bai'lairaont  fac- 
tion, of  converting  his  viccroyalty  into 
the  fiway  of  absolute  sovereignty. 

"  So  much  the  reverse,  that  the  evil 
impression  they  made  on  me  at  my 
arrival,  has  increased  a  hundred- fold ! 
I  abhor  them  yet  more  and  morc, 
Flemings  or  Braban^ous,  Hainaulterj 
or  Walloons,  Catholic  or  Calvinist, 
the  whole  tribe  is  my  avei-sion ;  ana 
despite  our  best  endeavours  tq  a)nceal 
it,  I  am  convinced  the  feeling  is  re- 
ciprocal ! " 

"  If  your  highness  was  equally 
candid  in  your  avowals  to  the  Queen 
of  Navan*e,"  observed  Gouzaga 
gravely,—"  I  can  scarce!}^  wonder  at 
the  hopes  she  is  said  to  entertain  of 
having  won  over  the  governor  of  Mons 
to  the  French  interest,  during  her 
transit  through  Flanders." 

"  Ay,  indeed  ?  Is  such  her  boast  9  " 
cried  the  prince,  laughing.  "  It  may 
indeed  be  so ! — for  never  saw  I  a  wo- 
man less  scrupulous  in  the  choice  ov 
use  of  arms  to  fight  her  battles.  But, 
trust  me,  whatever  her  mjuesty  may 
have  acconiplished,  is  through  no  aid- 
ing or  abetting  of  mine." 

"  Yet  surely  the  devoted  attentions 
paid  her  by  vour  highness  "  

"  ^fy  liighness  made  tjicm  appear 
devoted  in  proportion  to  his  conscious- 
ness of  their  hoUowness !  But  I  pro- 
mise you,  my  dear  Ottavio,  there  is  no 
tenderer  leaning  in  my  heart  towards 
Margaret  do  Valois,  than  towards  the 
most  thicklipped  of  the  divmities  wl^q 
competed  for  our  'amilea  at  T^uns," 
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Goozaga  sbrngged  Jus  sboalders. 
He  was  convtnceathat,  for  onco,  Don 
John  was  sinking  the  friend  in  the 
priuoe.  His  prolonged  absence  had 
Iierfamps  discharged  him  from  his  post 
as  confidant. 

Trust  me,"  cried  the  young  sol- 
dier, discerning  his  misgivings—"! 
am  as  sincere  in  all  this  as  becomes 
oar  friendship.  But  that  God  has 
pfted  mc  witn  a  happy  temperament, 
I  should  scarcely  support  the  disgusts 
<  >f  my  present  calling.  It  is  much,  my 
ilear  Gonzaga,  to  inherit  as  a  birth- 
right the  brand  of  such  an  ignominy 
as  mine.  Bnt  as  long  as  I  trusted  to 
r^mqner  a  happier  destmy— to  carve 
out  for  myseli  fortunes  as  glorious  as 
tbo«e  to  which  my  blood  all  but  en- 
tities me — bore  my  cross  without  re- 
pining. It  was  this  ardent  hope  of 
distinction  that  lent  vigour  to  my  arm 
in  battle— that  taught  prudence  to  my 
mind  In  council.  I  was  resolved  that 
even  the  base-bom  of  Charles  V. 
should  die  a  king !  " — 

(^nxaga  listened  in  startled  silence. 
To  hear  the  young  viceroy  thus  bold 
in  the  avowal  of  sentiments,  which  of 
late  he  bad  been  hearmg  imputed  to 
him  at  the  Escurial  as  the  direst  of 
crimes,  filled  him  with  amazement. 

"But  these  hopes  have  expired!" 
rosomed  Don  John.  "  Tlic  harshness 
with  which,  on  my  return  triumphant 
from  Barbary,  my  brother  refused  to 
ratify  the  propositions  of  the  Vatican 
in  my  favour,  convinced  me  that  I 
have  nothing  to  expect  from  Philip 
beyond  the  perpetual  servitude  of  a 
satellite  of  the  Ring  of  Spain." 

Gonzaga  glanced  mechanically 
round  the  chamber  at  the  emission  of 
these  treasonable  words.  But  there 
was  nothing  in  its  rude  stone  walls  to 
harbour  an  eavesdropper. 

"  Xor  ia  this  all ! "  cried  his  noble 
fnend.  "  My  discovery  of  the  unbro- 
theriy  sentiments  of  Philip  has  tended 
to  enlighten  mo  towards  the  hateful- 
nest  of  his  policy.  The  reserve  of  his 
nature — ^the  harshness  of  his  soul— the 
aoAterity  of  his  bigotry— chill  me  to 
the  marrow  I— The  Holy  Inquisition 
deserves,  in  my  estimation,  a  name 
the  very  antithesis  of  holy." 

'^I  beseech  your  highness!"  cried 
Ottavio  GoBzag»— clasping  his  hands 
together  m  an  hrepressible  panic, 

''Nav«r  fear,  man!  Ihm  b^  pel- 
(her  spies  nor  ln<jnisitors  in  our  camp  j 
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and  if  there  were^  both  they  and  you 
must  even  hear  me  out ! "  cried  Don 
John.  "  There  is  some  comfort  in  dis- 
charging one's  heart  of  matters  that 
have  long  lain  so  heavy  on  it ;  and  I 
swear  to  you,  Gonzaga,  that,  instead  of 
feeling  surprised  to  find  my  cheeks 
so  lank,  and  my  eyes  so  hollow,  you 
would  rather  be  amazed  to  find  an 
ounce  of  flesh  upon  my  bones,  did 
you  know  how  careful  are  my  days, 
and  how  sleepless  my  nigh  Is,  under 
the  pei-petual  harassments  of  civil 
war! — The  haughty  burgesses  of 
Ghent,  whom  I  could  hate  fi-om  my 
soul  but  that  thev  are  townsmen  of 
my  illustrious  father,  the  low-minded 
Walloons,  the  morose  Bnigeois,  the 
artful  Braban^ons — all  the  varied 
tribes,  in  short,  of  the  old  Burgundian 
duchy,  seem  to  vie  with  each  other 
which  shall  succeed  best  in  thwarting 
and  humiliating  me.  And  for  what 
do  I  bear  it  ?  What  honour  or  profit 
shall  I  reap  from  my  patience  ?  What 
thanks  derive  for  having  wasted  my 
best  days  and  best  energies,  in  bruis- 
ing with  ray  iron  heel  the  head  of  the 
serpent  of  heresy?  Why,  even  that 
Philip,  for  some  toy  of  a  mass  neglect- 
ed or  an  ave  forgotten,  will  perchance 
give  me  over  to  the  tender  question- 
ing of  his  grand  inquisitor,  as  the 
shortest  possible  answer  to  my  pre- 
tensions to  a  crown, — while  the  arro- 
gant nobility  of  Spain,  when  roused 
from  their  apathy  towards  me  by 
tidings  of  another  Lepanto,  a  fresh 
Tunis,  will  exclaim  with  modified  gra- 
tification— '  There  spoke  the  blood 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  I  Not  so  ill  fought 
for  a  bastard  I ' " 

Perceiving  that  the  feelings  of  his 
highness  were  chafed,  the  courtier, 
as  in  vocation  bound,  assured  him 
he  underrated  the  loyalty  towards  him 
of  his  fellow  countrymen  of  the  Penin- 
sida ;  and  that  his  services  as  gover*- 
nor  of  the  Low  Countries  were  fidly 
appreciated. 

"  So  fully,  that  I  should  be  little  sur- 
prised to  loam  the  nxe  was  already 
sharpened  that  is  to  take  ofi"  my  head! " 
cried  Don  John,  with  a  scornful 
laugh.  "  And  such  bemg  the  exact 
state  of  my  feelings  and  opinions,  my 
trusty  Gonzaga,  Task  you  whether! 
am  likely  to  have  proved  a  suitable 
Petrarch  for  so  accomplished  a  Laura 
as  the  sister  of  Ueiwy  HI  ?  "-- 

"I  confess  myself  disappointed," 
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replied  the  crafty  Italian. — "  I  was  in 
hopes  that  jonr  highness  had  foand 
recreation  as  well  as  g^oiy  in  Belgium. 
Dnring  my  sojourn  at  the  court  of 
PhUip,  I  supported  with  patience 
the  somewhat  ceremonious  gravity  of 
the  Escurial,  in  the  belief  that  your 
highness  was  enjoying  meanwhile 
those  festal  enUvenments,  which 
none  more  fully  understand  how  to 
organize  and  adom.^^ 

"If  such  an  expectation  really 
availed  to  etdiven  the  Escurial,"  cried 
Don  John  recklessly,  "your  friendship 
must  indeed  possess  miraculous  pro- 
perties !  *  However,  you  may  judge 
with  your  own  eyes  the  pleasantness 
of  my  position ;  and  every  day  that 
hnproves  your  acquaintance  with  the 
ill  blood  and  ill  condition  of  this  ac- 
cursed army  of  the  royalists,  ill-paid, 
ni-disciplined,  and  ill-intentioned,  will 
inspire  you  with  stronger  yearnings 
after  our  days  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  I  was  master  of  myself  and  of 
my  men." 

"And  all  this  was  manifested  to 
Margaret,  and  all  this  will  ser>'e  to 
comfort  the  venomous  heart  of  the 
queen  mother!" — ejaculated  Gonzaga, 
shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"Not  a  syllable,  not  a  circumstance! 
The  Queen  of  Navarre  was  far  too 
much  engrossed  by  the  manccuvres  of 
her  own  bright  eyes,  to  take  heed  of 
those  of  my  camp." 

"Your  highness  is  perhaps  less 
well  aware  than  might  be  desirable,  of 
how  many  things  a  woman's  eyes  are 
capable  of  doing,  at  one  and  the 
same  time !" — ^retorted  the  Italian. 

"  I  only  wish,"  cried  Don  John  im- 
patiently, "that  instead  of  having  oc- 
casion to  read  me  those  Jeremiads, 
you  had  been  here  to  witness  the 
friendship  you  so  strangely  exagge- 
rate! A  ball,  an  excursion  on  the 
Mease,  a  boar  hunt  in  the  forest  of 
Marlagne,  constitute  the  pastimes 
you  are  pleased  to  magnify  into  an 
imperial  ovation." 

"  Much  may  be  confided  amid  the 
splendour  of  a  ball-room, — much  in 
one  poor  half  hour  of  a  greenwood 
rendezvous ! " — ^persisted the  provoking 
Ottavio. 

"  Ay — much  indeed ! "  responded 
Don  John,  with  a  sigh  so  deep  that 
it  startled  by  its  significance  the  atten- 
tion of  his  brother  in  anns,  ^^Bat|iotto 


such  a  woman  as  the  Queen  of  Henri 
the  Beamus!"  returned  the  Prince. 
"  By  our  Lady  of  Liesse !  I  wish 
no  worse  to  that  heretic  prince,  than 
to  have  placed  his  honour  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  gente  Margot^ 

Fain  would  Gonzaga  have  pursued 
the  conversation,  which  had  taken  a 
turn  that  promised  wonders  for  the 
interest  of  the  despatches  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  forwMii  to  the  Escnrial, 
in  elucidation  of  the  designs  and  sen- 
timents of  Don  John, — towards  whom 
his  allegiance  was  as  the  kisses  of 
Judas !  But  the  imperial  scion,  (who, 
when  he  pleased,  could  assume  the 
unapproachability  of  the  blood  royal,) 
made  it  apparent  that  he  was  no 
longer  In  a  mood  to  be  questioned. 
Having  proposed  to  the  new-comer  (to 
whom,  as  an  experienced  commander, 
he  destined  the  colonelship  of  his  ca- 
valry,) that  they  should  proceed  to 
a  survey  of  the  fortifications  at  Bonge, 
they  mounted  their  horses,  and,  es- 
corted by  Nignio  di  Zuniga,  the  Span- 
ish aide-de-camp  of  the  prince,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  camp. 

The  affectionate  deference  testified 
towards  the  young  governor  by  all 
classes,  the  moment  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  public,  appeared  to  Gon- 
zaga strangely  in  contradiction  with 
the  declarations  of  Don  John  that  he 
was  no  favourite  in  Belgium.  Tho 
Italian  forgot  that  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
schot,  the  Counts  of  Mansfeld  and 
Bai'laimont,  whUe  doffing  their  caps 
to  the  repijBscntative  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  had  as  much  right  to  behold 
in  liim  the  devoted  friend  of  Don 
John  of  Austria,  as  to  regard  them 
as  the  faithful  vassals  of  his  govern- 
ment. 

A  fair  country  is  the  country  of 
Namur! — ^The  confluent  streams — ^the 
impending  rocks — the  spreading  fo- 
rests of  its  en\drons,  comprehend  the 
finest  features  of  landscape ;  nor  could 
Ottavio  Gonzaga  feel  surprised  that 
his  prince  should  find  as  much  more 
pleasure  in  those  breezy  plains  than 
in  the  narrow  streets  of  Brussels,  as 
he  found  security  and  strength. 

On  the  rocks  overhanging  the 
Meuse,  at  some  distance  from  the  town, 
stands  the  village  of  Bonge,  forti- 
fied by  Don  John ;  to  attain  which 
by  land,  hamlets  and  thickets  were 
to  be  traversed ;  and  it  was  pleasant 
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to  see  the  Walloon  peasant  children 
nm  forth  from  the  cottagea  to  salute 
the  roval  tram,  making  their  heavy 
Flemish  chargers  swerve  aside  and 
perform  their  Inmbering  cabrioles  far 
more  deftly  than  the  cannonading  of 
the  rebels,  to  which  they  were 
almost  accustomed. 

As  they  cut  across  a  meadow  form- 
ed by  the  windings  of  the  Mease, 
they  saw  at  a  distance  a  group  form- 
ed, like  most  groups  congregated  just 
then  in  the  cUstrict,  of  soldiers  and 
peasants;  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  prince  being  directed,  Nignio  di 
Zoniga,  his  aide-de-camp,  was  dis- 
patched to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
gathering. 

A  nothing,  if  it  please  your  high- 
ness l"^  was  the  reply  of  the  Spaniard 
— galloping  back,  hat  in  hand,  with  its 
plumes  streaming  in  the  breeze; — that 
the  Prince's  train,  which  had  halted, 
might  resume  its  pace. 

"But  a  nothing  of  what  sort?" 
persisted  Don  John,  who  appreciated 
the  triTialties  of  lile  very  differently 
from  those  by  whom  he  was  surround- 
ed. 

"  A  Tillage  grievance ! — An  old  wo- 
man roaring  her  lungs  out  for  a  cow 
which  has  been  carried  off  by  our 
troopers ! " — grumbled  the  aide-de- 
camp, with  less  respect  than  was  usual 
to  him. 

"  And  call  you  that  a  notJdng  ?" — 
exclaimed  his  master.  "  By  our  lady 
of  Liesse,  it  is  an  act  of  cruelty  and 
oppression — a  thing  calculated  to 
make  us  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the  vil- 
lage ! — And  many  villages,  my  good 
Kignio,  represent  districts,  and  many 
districts  provinces,  and  provinces  a 
country ;  and  by  an  accumulation  of 
such  resentments  as  the  indignation  of 
this  old  crone,  will  the  King  of 
Spun  and  the  Catholic  faith  be  driven 
out  of  Flanders ! — See  to  it !  I  want 
no  fnrther  attendance  of  you  this 
morning!  Let  the  cow  be  restored 
before  sunset,  and  the  marauders 
punished.'^ 

•*  But  if,  as  will  likely  prove  the 
case,  the  beast  is  no  longer  in  its 
skin?"— demanded  the  aide-de-camp. 
**  If  the  cow  should  have  been  ahready 
eaten,  in  a  score  of  messes  of  pottage?  " 
Let  her  have  compensation." 
The  money  diest  at  headquarters, 
if  it  please  your  highness,  is  all  but 
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empty,"  replied  Nignio,  glancing  with 
a  smile'towards  Gonzaga, — as  though 
they  were  accustomed  to  jest  together 
.over  the  reckless  openness  of  heart 
and  hand  of  their  young  chief. 

"  Then,  by  the  blessed  shrine  of  St 
Jago,  give  the  fellows  at  least  the 
strappado,"  cried  Don  John,  out  of  all 
patience.  "  Since  restitution  may  not 
be,  be  the  retribution  all  the  heavier." 

"  It  is  ever  thus,"  cried  he,  address- 
ing himself  to  Gonzaga,  as  the  aide- 
de-camp  resumed  his  plumed  beaver, 
and  galloped  off  with  an  imprecation 
between  his  lips,  at  having  so  rustic 
a  duty  on  his  hands,  instead  of  ac- 
companying the  parade  of  his  royal 
master.  "  It  goes  against  my  con- 
science to  decree  the  chastisement  of 
these  fellows.  For  i'  faith,  they  that 
fight,  must  feed ;  and  hunger,  that  eats 
through  stone  walls,  is  apt  to  have  a 
nibble  at  honesty.  My  royal  bro- 
ther, or  those  who  have  the  distribu- 
tion of  his  graces,  is  so  much  more 
liberal  of  edicts  and  anathemas  than 
of  orders  on  the  treasury  of  Spain,  that 
money  and  rations  ^are  evermore 
wanting.  If  these  Protestants  persist 
in  their  stand  against  ns,  I  shaU  have 
to  go  forth  to  all  the  Catholic  cities  of 
the  empire,  preaching,  like  Peter  the 
hermit,  to  obtain  contributions  from  . 
the  pious!" 

"  His  Majesty  is  perhaps  of  opin- 
ion," observed  Gonzaga,  "  that  rebels 
and  heretics  ought  to  supply  the 
maintenance  of  the  troops  sent  to  re- 
duce them  to  submission." 

"  A  curious  mode  of  engaging  their 
affections  towards  either  the  creed  or 
prince  from  which  they  have  revolted! " 
cried  Don  John.  "  But  you  say  true, 
Ottavio.  Such  are  precisely  the  in- 
structions of  my  royal  brother;  whom 
the  Almighty  soften  with  a  more 
Christian  spirit  in  his  upholding  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity ! — I  am  bid- 
den to  regard  myself  as  in  a  conquer- 
ed country.  I  am  bidden  to  feel 
myself  as  I  may  have  felt  at  Modon  or 
Lepanto.  It  may  not  be,  it  may  not 
be ! — ^These  people  were  the  loyal  sub- 
jects of  my  forefathers.  These  people 
are  the  faithful  followers  of  Chnst." 

Let  us  trust  that  the  old  woman 
may  get  back  her  cow,  and  your  high- 
nesses tender  conscience  stand  ab- 
solved,"—observed  Gonza^  with  a 
smile  of  ill-repressed  dension.  "1 


•:.*-*^  JL**  V.»  £  21  *  "  'tt'T  t^n^i :  »i  1 

aid  ♦T'^  I  -*  t:^.  f  ■r7'<  lis:  ar» 
jx-'-t:  :  'yr  rzTr.-r  tLa!  zirT^  V?  r:r*  in 
th-^  'W'jfA  "'>--.  It  iL-:i*rr!Tr>." — T:.-a 

lr>nd  to  r-ovfT  frjia  tL*-  ^..w  cif 
f:/^,r.-''r:oi*'.'--  KrT.Ir*^  on  hi*  '^h-rrrk, 
— h*:  r^y.z  ..  A  ^  lih  a  I  --^-  H^rn  in- 
f^'Xi  'Tt.  -It  w  the  vfrxir'.n  <^»f  tbU 
tonvl  iion  th'At  hath  br.»:;jt.t  mj  fa  ^ 
t/i  the  iii'vijT*'n*^s  and  a.Cow  tiiit 
thit  su'/  ":^  x;if'  s^x-Wn:;  ^.n  of  B^r- 
baiy.  1 1«>«'^-  the  m-h  of  ?>i:t!  ?.  TLe 
^!a•h  of  •word-  or  roaring  artil^*fry 
L»  m to  me.  TYif-r*^  L?  j»'V  in  con- 
Vrwilu'j.  life  forlif*-.  irith  a  traitor,  and 
mar-haling  the  fi^-rcp  Jjattaiif-n?  on 
th#?  fi«  Id.  B^t  th'^  battle  done,  let 
the  .nword  be  rh^-athM  I  The  stmz^ie 
over  let  th^*  biwl  *ink  into  the  earth, 
and  the  dea/llj  smoke  di^f>er-5e,  and 
rive  to  view  once  more  the  peace  of 
h'-aven  I — ^The  fKrtty  a^'jravations  of 
daily  «trife, — the  cold-bhxKJed  oppres- 
wonA  of  c/inquf<§t, — the  contest  with  the 
peasant  for  his  morsel  of  bread,  or  with 
hU  chaste  wife  for  her  fidelity, — ^are  so 
revolting  to  my  conscience  of  good  and 
evil,  that  as  the  Lord  liveth  there  are 
moment«  when  I  am  tempted  to  resign 
for  ever  the  mnsic  I  love  so  well  of 
drum  and  trumpet,  and  betake  my- 
w*lf,  like  my  royal  father,  to  some 
drowsy  monastery,  to  listen  to  the 
end  of  my  days  to  the  snuffling  of 
Capnchina ! " 

Scarce  could  Ottavlo  Gonzaga,  so 
recently  emancipated  from  the  Escu- 
lial,  refrain  (Vom  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross  at  this  heinous  declaration ! — 
But  he  contained  himself. — ^It  was  hia 
object  to  work  his  way  still  further 
into  the  confidence  of  his  royal  com- 
panion. 

"  The  chief  pleasure  I  derived  from 
the  vinit  of  the  French  princess  to 
Namur,"  resumed  Don  John,  "waa 
the  n^splte  it  afforded  from  the  con- 
templation of  such  miseries  and  such 
aggressions.  I  was  sick  at  heart  of 
groana  and  munnurs, — ^weary  of  tliB 
>(yu»tmcnt  of  grlevaqccsr  To  behoj^ 


a  Ticiz.'?  wiKr5»j^  lie  cvts  were 
Z' r-i  yrlz^  w-^^lz:;.  wiS  some- 
V  — 

~  Az.i  :/  :b*  fi!r  Queen  of 

"St^iTT'  jj-T  ::  S:  the  bright- 
er:    .'I'i^  r-ri  <T  zzici  ^Iih  a  sneer, 

"  '-L  ir-T^i  !=>  5.ral,  I  noted 

z  :  li  1 1"  iir  •  c  -Lrl ! "  exclaimed 
1*1  J  ~  H  r  T.  i  .^  was  a  wo- 
rn-'^ — br  irlr-  a  w  .san's — her 
ti-:^  a  w.-^V,"  Xzl  it  brought 
*.2:k  il*         ry  vf  trrtter  daya  to 

ir  :^  =:  -l  i  J  r  .^>i  vf  her  train  rust- 
U-z  -lI  me.  in-t'-^d  of  the  cus- 
t.  '.iTx  cli'-j  m^a  ;  and  merry 
bi^v.f  Iz^rZ  >f  prq^'taal  m^ana,  or 
th.*  n  \r  oiih-  o:  my  Wal!«>jai ! " 

An  :::"--?"!  z.*  smU*^  played  on  the 
ban  1-12  ^  f-  at-ire?  of  the  Italian. — 

II art*  oat  y  .ar  Un^'h!"  cried  Dou 
Jvhn.  **  Y  Lad  n-^t  ihonghi  to  sec 
the  li'in  of  L  j  aato  convenetl  into  SQ 
E-r>e  a  l:»p-i!  "j ! — I*  it  not  so 

A*  liul-  fo  as  I  can  a<.imit  with- 
oat  the  uLire^p^n  of  denial  to  your 
hi^hn'^-," — rvj.Iit^  Gonzaga,  with  a 
lo  w  oUji>dn'.e.  "My  smile  was  occasion- 
ed by  w.Mider  that  one  so  little  skilled 
in  ff'ignin$r  as  the  royal  lion  of  Le? 
pauto,  should  even  hazard  the  attempt. 
There,  at  least — ^and  there  alouc — ^ia 
Don  John  of  Austria  certain  of  de- 
feat : 

1  miirht,  perhaps,  waste  wore 
time  in  persuading  you  that  the  air  of 
Flanders  hath  not  taught  me  lying  as 
well  as  compa^^sion,"  replied  the  In- 
fant ;  but  that  yonder  green  monud 
Is  our  fir^t  re<loubt.  The  lines  of 
Bouge  are  before  you." 

Professional  discussion  now  usurped 
the  place  of  friendly  intercourse.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  prince,  the  drums  of 
headquarters  beat  to  arms  ;  and  a 
moment  afterwards,  Don  John  waa 
surrounded  by  his  officers;  exhi- 
biting, in  the  issuing  of  Ms  orders  of 
the  day,  the  able  promptitude  of  one  of 
the  first  commanders  of  hla  time, 
tempered  by  the  dignified  courtesy  of 
a  prince  of  the  blood. 

Even  Ottavio  Gonzaga  waa  too 
much  engrossed  by  the  tactical  debates 
carrying  on  around  him,  to  have 
further  thought  of  the  mysteries  into 
which  he  was  resolved  to  penetrate* 

It  was  not  till  the  decline  of  day, 
that  the  prince  and  his  ^'tat  maiwr  re- 
turned to  Namur ;  invitations  aaving 
been  frwkljr  given     pon  Jghp  ^  ^ 
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scare  of  Im  office,  to  m  entertain- 
ment in  honoar  of  the  return  of  his 
friend. 

Amid  tbo  jovialtj  of  such  an  enter* 
tainment,  Gonza^^a  entertained  little 
doubt  of  learning  tbe  truth.  The 
rough  railleries  of  such  men  were  not 
likeTy  to  respect  so  slight  a  circum- 
yallation  as  the  honour  of  female 
reputation ;  and  the  glowing  vintage 
of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine  would  bring 
forth  the  secret  among  the  bubbles 
of  their  flowing  tides.  And,  in 
truth,  scarcely  were  the  eaivers 
withdrawn,  when  the  potations  of 
theae  mailed  carousers  produced  deep 
oaths  and  uproarious  laughter:  amid 
which  was  toasted  the  name  ox  Mar- 
garet, with  the  enthusiasm  duo  to  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew,  from  the  most  Catho- 
Hc  captains  of  the  founder  of  the  In- 
quisition of  Spain. 

The  admiration  due  to  her  beauty, 
was,  however,  couched  in  terms 
scarcely  wairanted  on  the  lips  of  men 
of  honoar,  even  by  such  frailties  4S 
Margaret's;  and,  to  the  surprise  of 
Gonzaga,  no  restraint  was  imposed  ^ 
the  presence  of  her  imputed  lover.  It 
seemed  an  established  thing,  that  the 
name  of  Margaret  was  a  matter  of  in- 
difference in  the  ears  of  Don  John  I 

That  yery  night,  therefore,  (the  ban- 

aaet  being  of  short  continuance,  as 
here  waa  to  be  a  field-day  at  day- 
break, under  the  reviewed  of  the 
prince,)  Ottavio  Gonzaga,  more  than 
ever  to  seek  in  hia  conjectures,  re- 
solved to  address  himseli  for  further 
informatiou  to  Nignio ;  to  whom  he 
bad  brought  conftcVential  letters  fro^n 
his  family  in  Spain,  and  who  was  ap 
ancient  brother  in  anus. 

Having  n^ade  out  without  much 
difficulty,  the  chamber  occupied  by  the 
Spanish  captain,  in  a  tower  of  the 
citadel  overlooking  tho  valley  of  the 
Sambre,  there  waa  some  excuse  for 
preventing  his  early  rest  with  a  view 
to  the  morrow's  exercises,  in  the  plea 
of  news  from  Madrid. 

Bnt  aa  the  Italian  anticlpsitecl,  ere 
he  bad  half  disburdened  his  bud- 

Sit  of  Escnrial  gossip,  Njgnio  de 
uniga  had  his  own  grievapces  to 
confide.  Uppeimost  in  his  mind,  was 
tho  initation  of  having  been  employed 
that  n^pqiipg  m  n  cow-hunt;  and 
Pim  ^eqfation^  Ojft  tbe  n^ime  of  tbo 
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old  woman,  emiched  with  ^11  tho 
blasphemies  of  a  ti'ooper's  vocabulaiy, 
—it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  glide  to 
the  general  misdemeanours  ana  male- 
factions of  the  sex.  For  Gabriel 
Nignio  was  a  man  of  iron, — bred  in 
camps,  with  as  little  of  tho  milk  of 
human  kindness  in  his  nature  as  his 
royal  master  King  Philip ;  and  it  was 
his  devout  conviction,  tnj^t  no  petti- 
coat should  be  allowed  within  ton 
leagues  of  any  Christian  encampment, 
— and  that  women  were  inflicted  upon 
this  nether  earth,  solely  for  the  abase- 
ment and  comamination  of  the  nobler 
sex.  ^ 

"  As  if  that  accursed  FrenchwomaUi 
and  the  nest  of  jays,  her  maids  of  hon- 
our, were  not  enough  for  tho  penanco 
of  an  unhappy  sinner  for  the  space  of 
a  calendar  yea^r ! " — cried  he,  still  harp- 
ing upon  the  old  woman. 

"The  visit  of  Queen  Margaret 
must  indeed  have  put  you  to  some 
trouble  and  confusion,"  observed  Gon- 
zaga carelessly.  "  From  as  much  as 
is  apparent  of  your  householding,  I 
can  scarce  imagine  how  you  managed 
to  l)pstow  so  courtly  a  dame  here  in 
honour;  or  with  what  pastimes  you 
mani^ed  to  entertain  her." 

"  The  sequins  of  Lepanto  and 
piastres  of  his  holiness  were  not 
yet  quite  exhausted,"  replied  i^ignio. 
**Eveu  the  KamuiTois  came  down 
handsomely.  Tho  sister  of  two  French 
kings,  and  sister-in-law  of  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  was  a  i>erson  for  even  the 
thick-skulled  Walloons  to"  respect. 
It  was  not  money  that  was  wanting^r- 
U  was  patience.  O,  these  Parisians ! 
Make  me  monkey-keeper,  blessed  Yir^ 
gin,  to  the  beast  garden  of  the  Escu? 
rial ;  but  spare  me  for  the  rest  of  my 
days  the  honour  of  being  seneschal  to 
tho  finikin  household  of  a  queen  on 
her  travels 

Impossible  to  forbear  a  laugh  at  the 
fervent  hatred  depicted  in  the  war- 
worn features  of  the  Ca.stilian  captain, 
"  r  faith,  my  deai'  Nignio,"  said 
Gonzaga,  '*  for  the  squire  of  so  gallant 
a  knight  as  Don  John  of  Austria, 
your  notions  are  rather  those  of 
Mahound  or  Termagaunt!  What 
would  his  highness  say,  were  he  to 
hear  you  thus  bitter  agaiust  Wa  Dul- 
ciuea?" 

"tfig  Dulcinea  I  "—ejaculated  tho 
i|ide-(Je-c<irop  w}th  m  ftir  of  disgtist, 
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"God  grant  it !  For  a  princess  of  Va- 
lois  bl(K>d,  reared  under  the  teaching 
of  a  Medici,  had  at  least  the  recom- 
mendations of  nobility  and  orthodoxy 
in  her  favour." 

"  As  was  the  case  when  Anna  di 
Mendo^a  effected  the  conquest  over 
his  boyish  affections,  so  generously 
pardoned  by  his  royal  brother ! — ^But 
after  such  proof  of  the  hereditary  as- 
pirings of  Don  John,  it  would  be  dif- 
iicnlt  to  persuade  me  of  his  highness's 
derogation." 

"  Would  /  could  say  much ! " — 
exclaimed  Nignio,  with  a  groan.  But 
such  a  cow-hunt  as  mine  of  this 
morning,  might  convince  the  scepti- 
cism of  St  Thomas!" 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
calendar,  have  the  affections  of  the 
prince  in  common  with  your  exploit?  " 
said  Gonzaga.  "  Would  you  have  me 
infer  that  the  son  of  Charles  V.  is  en- 
amoured of  a  dairy  wench?" — 

"Of  worse!  of  a  daughter  of  the 
Amalekites ! " — cried  Nignio — stretch- 
ing out  his  widely  booted  legs,  as 
though  it  were  a  relief  to  lum  to 
have  disburthened  himself  of  his  mys- 
tery. 

"  I  have  not  the  honour  of  under- 
standing you,"  replied  the  Italian, — no 
further  versed  in  Scripture  history 
than  was  the  pleasure  of  his  almoner. 

"You  are  his  highnesses  friend, 
Gonzaga!"  resnmed  the  Spanish  cap- 
tain. "  Even  among  his  countrymen, 
none  so  near  his  heart  I  I  have  there- 
fore no  scruple  in  acquainting  you 
with  a  matter,  wherein,  from  the  first, 
I  determined  to  seek  your  counterac- 
tion. Though  seemingly  but  a  straw 
thrown  up  into  the  air,  I  infer  from  it 
a  most  evil  predilection  on  the  part  of 
Don  John ; — fatal  to  himself,  to  us,  his 
friends,  and  to  the  country  ho  repre- 
sents in  Belgium." 

"  Nay,  now  you  are  serious  indeed ! " 
cried  his  companion,  delighted  to  come 
to  the  point.  "  I  was  in  hopes  it  was 
some  mere  matter  of  a  pair  of  rosy 
lips  and  a  flaanting  top-knot! " 

"  At  the  time  Queen  Margaret 
visited  Namnr,"  began  the  aide-de- 
camp— 

"  I  knew  it! "  interrupted  Gonzaga, 
"  I  was  as  prepared  for  it  as  for  the 
opening  of  a  fairy  legend — *■  On  a 
time  their  lived  aking  and  queen  ^  " 

*^  Will  you  tell  the  story,  then,  or 


shall  I  ?  "-—cried  Nignio,  impatient  of 
his  interruption. 

"  Yourself  my  pearl  of  squires! 
granting  me  in  the  first  place  your 
pu^on  for  my  Ul  manners." — 

"  When  Margaret  de  Valois  visited 
Namur,"  resumed  Nignio,  "  the  best 
diversions  wo  had  to  offer  to  so  fair 
and  pious  a"  princess  were,  first  a  Te 
Deum  in  the  cathedral  for  her  safe 
journey;  next,  an  eutcrtunment  of 
dancing  and  music  at  the  town  hall — 
and  a  gallant  affair  it  was,  as  far  as 
silver  £^peries,  and  garlands  of  roses, 
and  a  blaze  of  light  that  seemed  to 
threaten  the  conflagration  of  the  dty, 
may  be  taken  in  praise.  The  queen 
had  brought  with  her,  as  with  malice 
prepense,  six  of  the  loveliest  ladies  of 
honour  gracing  the  court  of  the 
Louvre"  

"I  knew  it!" — again  interrupted 
Gonzaga; — and  again  did  Nignio 
gravely  enquire  of  him  whether  (since 
so  well  informed)  he  would, be  plea- 
sed to  finish  the  history  in  his  own 
way? 

"  Your  pardon  I  your  pardon  1 "  cried 
the  Italian,  laying  his  finger  on  his 
lips.  "  Henceforward  I  am  mute  as  a 
carp  of  the  Meuse." 

"  It  afforded,  therefore,  some  mor- 
tification to  this  astutious  princess, — 
this  daughter  of  Herodias,  with  more 
than  all  her  mother^s  cunning  and 
cruelty  in  her  soul, — ^to  perceive  that 
the  Spanish  warriors,  who  on  that 
occasion  beheld  for  the  first  time 
the  assembled  nobility  of  Brabant 
and  Namur,  were  more  struck  by  the 
Teutonic  charms  of  these  fair-haired 
daughters  of  the  north,  (so  antipodal 
to  931  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in ' 
our  sunburned  provinces,)  than  by  the 
mannered  graces  of  her  pleasure* worn 
Parisian  belles." — 

"  Certain  it  is,"  observed  Gonzaga, 
(despite  his  recent  pledge,)  "  that 
there  is  no  greater  contrast  than  be- 
tween our  inld-eyed,  glowing  Anda- 
lusians,  and  the  slow-footed,  blue-eyed 
daughters  of  these  northern  mists, 
whose  smiles  are  as  moonshine  to 
sunshine !  " 

"  After  excess  of  sunshine,  people 
sometimes  prefer  the  calmer  and 
milder  radiance  of  the  lesser  light. 
And  I  promise  you  that,  at  this  mo- 
ment, if  there  be  pillows  sleepless 
yonder  in  the  camp  for  the  sake  of 
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the  oosdj  fragile  tojs  called  woman- 
kind, those  jackasses  of  lovelorn 
lads  have  cause  to  regret  the  sojourn 
of  Queen  Margaret  in  Belgium,  only 
as  baring  brought  forth  from  their 
castles  in  the  Ardennes  or  the  frog- 
genes  of  the  Low  Country,  the  in£- 
genons  divinities  that  I  would  were 
at  this  moment  at  the  bottom  of  their 
muddy  moats,  or  of  the  Sambre  flow- 
ing under  yonder  window ! " — 

It  is  one  of  these  Braban^on 

belles,  then,  who"  

Gabriel  Nignio  de  Zuniga  half 
rose  from  his  chair,  as  a  signal  for 
breaking  off  the  communication  he  was 
not  allowed  to  pursue  in  his  own  way. 
— ^Taking  counsel  of  himself,  however, 
be  judg^  that  the  shorter  way  was 
to  tell  his  tale  in  a  shorter  manner, 
90  as  to  set  farther  molestation  at  de- 
fiance. 

"  In  one  word,"  resumed  he,  with 
a  vivacity  of  utterance  foreign  to  his 
Spanish  habits  of  grandiloquence, 

at  that  ball,  there  appeared  among 
the  dancers  of  the  Coranto,  exhibited 
before  the  tent  of  state  of  Queen  Mar- 
garet, a  young  girl  whose  tender 
years  seemed  to  render^ the  exhibition 
ahnost  an  indiscretion;  and  whose 
aerial  figure  appeared  to  make  her 
sojooni  there,  or  any  other  spot  on 
earth,  a  matter  of  wonder.  Her  dress 
was  simple,  her  fair  hair  streamed 
on  her  shoulders.  It  was  one  of  the 
angels  of  your  immortal  Titian,  minua 
the  wings !  Such  was,  at  least,  the 
description  given  me  by  Don  John,  to 
enable  me  to  ascertain  among  the 
Kamnrrois  her  name  and  lineage,  for 
the  satisfaction  (he  said)  of  the  queen, 
whose  attention  had  been  fascinated 
by  her  beauty." 

And  you  proceeded,  I  doubt  not, 
on  your  errand  with  all  the  grace  and 
good-will  I  saw  you  put  into  your 
commission  of  this  morning  ?  " — cried 
Gonzaga,  laughing. 

And  nearly  the  same  result ! — My 
answer  to  the  enquiry  of  his  highness 
was  verbatim  the  same;  that  the  mat- 
ter was  not  worth  asking  after.  This 
white  rose  of  the  Meuse  was  not  so 
mndi  as  of  a  chapteral-house.  Some 
piece  of  provincial  obscurity  that  had 
issned  from  the  shade,  to  fill  a  place 
in  the  royal  Coraoto,  in  consequence 
of  the  indisposition  of  one  of  the  noble 
daughters  of  the  house  of  Croy.  Still, 
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as  in  the  matter  of  the  cow-hunt,  his 
highness  had  the  malice  to  persist! 
And  next  day,  mstead  of  allowing 
me  to  attend  him  in  his  barging 
with  the  royal  Cleopatra  of  this  con- 
founded Cydnus  of  Brabant,  I  was 
dispatched  into  all  quarters  of  Namur 
to  seek  out  a  pretty  child  with  silken 
hair  and  laughing  eyes,  whom  some 
silly  grandam  had  snatched  out  of 
its  nursery  to  parade  at  a  royal 
fete. — ^Holy  St  Laurence!  how  my 
soul  grilled  within  my  skin ! — ^I  did, 
as  you  may  suppose,  as  much  of  his 
highnesses  pleasure  as  squared  with 
my  own ;  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
informing  him,  on  his  return,  that  the 
bkd  had  fled."— 

And  there  was  an  end  of  the  mat* 
ter?"— 

"  I  hoped  so !  But  I  am  not  pre- 
cisely the  confessor  his  highness  is 
likely  to  select  when  love  constitutes 
the  sin.  At  all  events,  the  bustle  of 
Margaret's  departure  for  Spa,  the  care 
of  the  royal  escort,  and  the  payment 
of  aU  that  decency  required  us  to  take 
upon  ourselves  of  the  cost  of  our  hos- 
pitality, engrossed  my  time  and 
thoughts.  But  the  first  time  the  In- 
fant beset  me,  (as  he  has  doubtless 
done  yourself,)  with  his  chapter  of 
lamentations  over  the  suflerings  of 
Belgium, — ^the  lawlessness  of  the  camp 
— the  former  loyalty  of  the  provinces 
— the  tenderness  of  conscience  of  the 
heretics, — and  the  eligibility  of  for- 
bearance and  peace, — ^I  saw  as  plain  as 
though  the  woi-d  were  inscribed  by 
the  burning  finger  of  Satan,  that  the 
turkois  eyes  and  flaxen  ringlets  were 
the  text  of  aU  this  snivelling  humanity  1' 

"  Blessings  on  the  tendci*  con- 
sciences of  the  heretics,  who  were 
burning  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  and 
plundering  the  religious  houses  and 
putting  their  priests  to  the  sword ! " 
ejaculated  Gonz^a. 

"  The  exigencies  of  the  hour,  how- 
ever, left  little  leisure  to  Don  John 
for  the  nursing  of  his  infant  passion ; 
and  a  few  weeks  past,  I  entertained 
hopes  that.  Queen  Margaret  being 
safe  back  at  her  Louvre,  the  heart  of 
the  Prince  was  safe  back  in  its  place ; 
more  especially  when  he  one  day  pro- 
posed to  me  an  exploit  savouring 
more  of  his  days  of  Lepanto  than  I 
had  expected  at  his  hands  again. 
Distracted  by  the  false  intelligence 


wherewith  we  were  perpetually  misled 
bjthe  Bralmn^oii  sconts,  Don  John 
determined  on  a  sortie  in  disguise, 
towards  the  intrenchments  of  the 
enemy,  betwixt  the  Sambreand  Dyle. 
Bnmonr  of  the  reinforcements  of 
£n^h  troops  dispatched  to  the 
heretics  by  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the 
instance  of  the  diet  of  Worms,  ren- 
dered him  anxious;  and  bent  upon 
ascertaining  the  exact  cantonments  of 
Colonel  Norris  and  his  Scottish  com- 
panies, we  set  forward  before  daybreak 
towards  the  forest  of  Marlagne,  as  for 
a  hunting  expedition ;  then  exchan- 
ging our  dresses  for  the  simple  suits  of 
civilians  at  the  house  of  the  verderer, 
made  our  way  across  the  .Sambre  to- 
wards Gembloux." 

"  A  mad  project ! — ^But  such  were 
eror  the  delight  of  our  Quixote!" — 
cried  Gonzaga. 

^*In  this  instance)  all  prospered. 
We  crossed  the  country  without  ob- 
stacle, mounted  on  two  powerful  Meck- 
Itnburgers;  and  before  noon,  were 
deep  in  Brabant.  The  very  rashness 
ef  the  undertaking  seemed  to  restore 
to  Don  John  Ifls  forgotten  hilarity  of 
eld !  He  was  like  a  truant  school- 
boy, that  has  cheated  his  pedagogue 
of  a  day^s  bhrd-nesting ;  and  eyes 
more  discerning  than  those  of  the 
stultified  natives  of  these  sluggish 
provinces,  had  been  puzzled  to  detect 
under  the  huge  patch  that  blinded 
him  of  an  eye,  and  the  slashed  sleeve 
of  his  sad-coloured  suit  that  showed 
him  wounded  of  an  aim,  the  g^ant 
host  of  Queen  Margaret !  ^  My  soul 
comes  back  into  me  with  this  gallop 
aeross  the  breezy  plain,  unencum- 
bered by  the  trampling  of  a  guard  !^ 
cried  the  Prince.  *  There  is  the 
making  in  me  yet  of  another  Lepanto ! 
Bat  two  provinces  remain  faith* 
fhl  to  our  standard :  his  higlmess  of 
Orange  and  the  Archduke  having  filch- 
ed, one  by  one,  from  their  allegiance 
the  hearts  of  these  pious  Ketherlan- 
dem ;  who  can  no  better  prove  their 
fear  of  Gk)d  than  by  ceasing  to  honour 
the  king  he  hath  been  pleased  to  set 
over  them.  Nevertheless,  with  Lux- 
embourg and  Namur  for  our  vantage- 
ground,  and  under  the  blessing  of  his 
holiness,  the  banner  under  which  I 
conquered  the  infidel,  shall,  sooner  or 
later,  float  victorious  under  this 
northera  sky  1^ 
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Such  was  the  tenohr  of  his  dis- 
course as  we  ent^ed  a  wood,  halfway 
through  which,  the  itinerary  I  had 
consulted  informed  me  we  had  to 
cross  a  branch  of  the  Dyle.  But  on 
reaching  the  ferry-house  of  this  un- 
frequented track,  Tre  found  only  two 
snmpter-mules  tied  to  a  tree  near  the 
hovel,  and  a  boat  chained  to  its  stump 
beside  the  stream.  In  answer  to  our 
shouts,  no  vestige  of  a  ferryman  ap- 
peared; and  behold  the  boat-chain 
was  locked,  and  the  current  too  deep 
and  strong  for  fording. 

Where  there  is  smoke  there  is 
fire !  No  boat  without  a  boatman ! " 
cried  the  Prince ;  and  leaping  from  his 
horse,  which  he  gave  me  to  hold,  and 
renewing  his  vociftBrations,  he  was 
about  to  enter  the  ferry-house,  when^ 
just  as  he  reached  the  wooden  poroh, 
a  young  girl,  holding  her  finger  to  her 
lips  in  token  of  silence^  appeared  on 
the  threshold!" 

She  of  the  turkois  eyes  and 
flaxen  ringlets,  for ahundred  pistoles !  ^ 
— criedGonzaga.  Such  then  was  the 
bird's  nest  that  made  him  so  mad  a 
truant!" 

^^As  she  related  into  the  house," 
i*esumed  Nignio,  without  noticing  the 
interruption,  his  highness  fbllowed^ 
hat  in  hand,  with  the  deference  due 
to  a  gouvemante  of  Flanders.  But  as 
the  house  was  little  better  than  a  shed 
of  boai*ds,  by  drawing  a  trifle  nearer 
the  porch,  not  a  syllable  of  their  mu- 
tual explanation  escaped  me. 

*  *  *  Are  you  a  follower  of  Don  John  ?  * 
— ^was  the  first  demand  of  the  damsel. 
*  Do  you  belong  to  the  party  of  the 
States?'— the  next;  to  both  which 
questions,  a  negative  was  easily  re- 
turned. After  listening  to  the  plea, 
fluently  set  forth  by  the  prince,  that 
he  was  simply  a  Zealand  bmrgesd^ 
traveUing  on  his  own  errand,  and 
sorely  in  fear  of  falling  in  (God  wot) 
with  cither  Protestants  or  Papists^ 
the  damsel  appeared  to  hail  the  ar- 
rival of  so  congenial  an  ally  as  a 
blessing ;  acquainted  him  with  a  rash 
fVankness  of  speech  worthy  of  hid 
own,  that  she  was  journeying  from  the 
Ardennes  towards  the  frontier  of  Bra- 
bant, where  her  father  was  In  high 
command ;  that  the  duenna  her  com- 
panion, outwearied  by  the  exercise, 
was  taking  her  slestn  within ;  for  that 
her  pacing  nag,  having  cast  a  shoe  on 
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tvadiing  th(S  the  ferryman 

had  Qndeitaken  to  conduct  to  the 
oearesl  smithy  the  venerable  chap- 
hun  and  serring-man  constitntmg  her 
eMort. 

^  Half  a  league  from  hence^^  said 
phe,  *  my  father's  people  are  in  wait* 
ing  to  escort  me  daring  the  rest  of 
mj  journey.' 

"  *  Yet  surdy,  gentle  lady,'  ob- 
served the  prince,  '  considering  the 
military  occupation  of  the  province, 
yoar  present  protection  is  somewhat 
of  the  weakest?'— 

*  •*  *  It  was  expressly  so  devised  by 
my  father,'  replied  the  open-hearted 
girl.  *  The  Spanish  cavaliers  are  men 
of  honour,  who  war  not  against  wo- 
men and  almoners.  A  more  powerful 
attendance  were  more  likely  to  pro- 
roke  animosity.  Feebleness  is  some- 
times the  best  security.' 

"*  //ofiw  is  a  woman's  only  security 
in  times  like  these ! ' — cried  the  prmce 
with  animation. 

*»  *  And  therefore  to  my  home  am  I 
ncalied,'  rejoined  the  young  girl, 
with  a  heavy  sigh.  *  Since  my  mo- 
ther's death,  I  have  been  residing  with 
her  sister  in  the  Ardennes.  But  my 
good  annt  having  had  the  weakness  to 
give  way  to  my  instances,  and  carry 
me  to  Kamur  last  summer,  to  take 
part  in  the  entertainments  offered  to 
the  Queen  of  Navarre,  my  father  has 
taken  offence  at  both  of  us ;  and  I  am 
sent  for  home  to  be  submitted  to 
sterner  keeping.' 

"  Yon  will  believe  that,  ere  all  this 
was  mutually  explained,  more  time 
had  elapsed  than  1  take  in  the  telling 
it ;  and  I  could  perceive  by  the  voices 
of  the  speakers  ihzt  they  had  taken 
seats,  and  were  awaiting,  without 
mtxch  impatience,  the  return  of  the 
ferryman.  The  compassion  of  the 
ally  child  was  excited  by  the  severe 
aieddCTt  which  the  stranger  described 
as  the  origin  of  ids  fractures  and  con- 
tusions ;  nor  need  I  tell  you  that  the 
tersuasiTe  voice  and  deportment  of 
IKm  John  are  calculated^to  make  even 
a  more  experienced  one  than  this 
pretty  Ulrica  forget  his  unseemly 
aspect  and  indigent  apparel." 

And  ail  this  time  the  careful  gou- 
vemante  snored  within,  and  the  obse- 
quious aide-de-camp  held  at  the 
door  the  bridles  of  the  Mecklen- 
burgers"  
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Pieclsely*  Kor  found  t  the  time 
hang  much  heavier  than  the  piince; 
for  at  first  mistrustful,  like  yourself, 
that  the  reconnaissance  into  which  he 
had  beguiled  me  was  a  mere  pretext, 
I  was  not  sorry  to  ascertain,  sigh  by 
sigh,  and  word  by  word,  the  grounds 
on  which  he  stood  with  the  enemy. 
And  you  should  have  heard  how  art- 
fully he  contrived  to  lead  her  back  to 
the  fetes  of  Namur ;  asking,  as  with 
the  curiosity  of  a  bumpkin,  the  whole 
details  of  the  royal  entertainments! 
No  small  mind  had  I  to  rush  in  and 
chuck  the  hussy  into  the  torrent  before 
me,  when  I  heard  the  little  fiend  burst 
forth  into  the  most  genuine  and  enthu- 
siastic praises  of  the  royal  giver  (tf 
the  feast, — *  So  young,  so  handsome, 
BO  affable,  so  courteous,  so  passing  the 
kingllness  of  kmgs.'  She  admitted, 
moreover,  that  it  was  her  frantic  de- 
su^  of  beholding  face  to  face  the  hero 
of  Lepanto,  which  had  produced  the 
concession  on  the  pait  of  her  kins*> 
woman  so  severely  visited  by  her 
father. 

*But  surely,'  pleaded  this  thought- 
less prattler,  ^  one  may  admire  the 
noble  deportment  of  a  Papist,  and 
perceive  the  native  goodness  beaming 
in  his  eyes,  without  peril  of  salvation  ? 
This  whole  moniing  hath  my  father's 
chaplain  (who  wifl  be  here  anon) 
been  giving  scripture  warrant  that  I 
have  no  right  to  importune  heaven 
with  my  prayers  for  the  conversion  ot 
Don  John:-— Yet,  as  my  good  aunt 
Justly  observes,  the  great  grandson  ot 
Mary  of  Burgundy  has  his  pedestal 
firm  in  our  hearts,  beyond  reach  of 
overthrow  from  all  the  preachments  ot 
theBeformera'"— 

"  And  you  did  not  fling  the  bridles 
to  the  devil,  and  rush  in  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  unguarded  soldier  thus 
mischievously  assailed  ?  " — cried  Gon- 
zaga. 

It  needed  not !  The  old  lady 
could  not  sleep  for  ever ;  and  I  had 
the  comfort  to  hear  her  rouse  her- 
self, and  suitably  reprehend  the  want 
of  dignity  of  her  charge  in  such 
strange  familiaiity  with  strangers. 
To  which  ^  the.  pretty  Ulrica  re- 
plied, *  That  it  was  no  fault  of  here 
if  people  wanted  to  convert  a  child 
into  a  woman  I '  A  moment  afterwards 
and  the  ferryman  and  cortege  arrived 
together  *,  and  a  more  glorious  figure 
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of  fun  than  the  chaplain  of  the  heretic 
general  hath  seldom  bestridden  a  pa- 
cing nag !  However,  I  was  too  glad  of 
his  arrival  to  be  exceptions ;  and  the 
whole  party  were  speedily  embarked 
in  the  ferry,  taking  their  torn  as  the 
first  arrived  at  the  spot,  which  we 
twain  abided,  watching  the  pant  across 
the  stream,  which,  in  conscqnence  of 
the  strength  of  the  current,  it  was  in- 
dispensable to  float  down  some  hun- 
dred yards,  in  order  to  reach  the 
opposite  shore. 

Hat  in  hand  stood  the  prince,  his 
eyes  fixed  npon  the  precious  fireight, 
and  those  of  Ulrica  fixed  in  return 
upon  her  new  and  pleasant  acquaint- 
ance ;  when,  Jesu  Maria ! — as  every 
thing  that  is  evil  ordained  it, — ^behold, 
the  newly-shod  palfirey  of  the  pretty 
Braban^onne,  irritated,  perhaps,  by 
the  clumsy  veterinaryship  of  a  village 
smithy,  began  suddenly  to  rear  and 
plunge,  and  set  at  defiance  the  old 
dunderhead  by  whom  it  was  held! 
— ^The  ass  of  a  ferr3rman,in  his  eager- 
ness to  lend  his  aid,  let  go  his  oar 
into  the  stream;  and  between  the 
awkwardness  of  some  and  the  rash- 
ness of  others,  in  a  moment  the  whole 
party  were  carried  round  by  the  eddy 
of  the  Dyle !— The  next,  and  Ubrica 

was  struggling  in  the  waters  "  

And  the  next,  in  the  arms  of  the 
prince,  who  had  plunged  in  to  her 
rescue !" — 

"  You  know  him  too  well  not  to 
foresee  all  that  follows.  Take  for 
granted,  therefore,  the  tedious  hours 
spent  at  the  ferry-house,  in  restoring 
to  consciousness  the  exhausted  wo- 
men, half-dead  with  cold  and  fright. 
Under  the  unguarded  excitement  of 
mind  produced  by  such  an  incident, 
I  expected  indeed  every  moment  the 
self-betrayal  of  my  companion ;  but 
tfiat  evil  we  escaped.  And  when, 
late  in  the  evening,  the  party  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  proceed,  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
Don  John  was  alive  to  the  danger  of 
escorting  the  fan*  Ubrica  even  so  far  as 
the  hamlet,  where  her  father's  people 
were  in  waituig." 

"  And  where  he  had  been  inevi- 
tably recognized  — 

♦*  The  certainty  of  falling  in  with 
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the  troopers  of  Horn,  rendered  it 
expedient  for  ns  to  return  to  Namur 
with  only  half  the  object  of  his  high- 
ness accomplished.  But  the  babble 
of  the  old  chaplain  had  acquainted  us 
with  nearly  all  we  wanted  to  know, — 
namely,  the  number  and  disposal  of 
the  Statists,  and  the  position  taken  up 
by  the  English  auxiliaries.'^ 

And  this  second  parting  bom 
Uhica?"— 

Was  a  parting  as  between  friends 
for  life!  The  first  had  been  the  laugh- 
ing farewell  of  pleasant  acquaintance. 
But  now,  ere  she  bade  adieu  to  the 
gallant  preserver  of  her  life,  she  shred 
a  tress  of  her  silken  hair,  still  wet 
with  the  waters  of  the  Dyle,  which 
she  entreated  him  to  keep  for  her 
sake.  In  return,  he  placed  upon  her 
finger  the  ruby  presented  to  him  by 
the  Doge  of  Venice,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  republic  engraved  on  the 
setting ;  telling  her  that  chance  had 
enabled  him  to  confer  an  obligation 
on  the  governor  of  the  Netherlands ; 
and  that,  in  any  strait  or  peril,  that 
signet,  dispatched  in  his  name  to  Don 
John  of  Austria,  would  command  his 
protection," 

"  As  I  live,  a  choice  romance ! — 
almost  worthy  the  pages  of  our 
matchless  Bocxjaccio ! "  cried  the 
Italian.  A  thousand  pities  but 
that  the  whole  batch  of  Orangeists 
had  been  carried  down  the  Dylel— 
However,  the  enemy's  lines  Ue  be- 
tween them.  They  will  meet  no 
more.  The  Calvinist  colonel  has 
doubtless  his  daughter  under  lock  and 
key ;  and  his  highness  has  too  much 
work  cut  out  for  him  by  his  rebels,  to 
have  time  for  peeping  through  the 
keyhole.— So  now,  good-night. — ^For 
love- tales  are  apt  to  beget  drowsiness; 
and  rfaith  we  must  be  a-foot  by  break 
of  day." 

And  having  betaken  himself  to  the 
chamber  provided  for  him,  Ottavio 
Gonzaga  lost  not  an  hour  or  a  sylla- 
ble, in  transcribing  all  he  had  learned 
from  the  Spanish  aide-de-camp ;  that 
the  state  of  mind  and  feeling  of  the 
young  viceroy  might  be  speedily  laid 
open  to  the  full  and  uncongenial  in- 
vestigation of  his  royal  brother  of  the 
flscurial. 
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A  fortnight  aftenrards,  was  foaght 
thai  fiunons  battle  of  Gemblonx, 
which  added  a  new  branch  to  the 
huirela  of  Don  John  of  Austria ;  and 
oooatatates  a  link  of  the  radiant  chain 
of  military  glories  which  binds  the 
admiration  of  Enrope  to  the  soil  of 
one  of  the  obscurest  of  its  countries ! 
— Gemblonx,  Bamillies,  Nlvelle,  Wa- 
terioo,  lie  within  the  circuit  of  a 
monung's  journey,  as  well  as  within 
the  drde  <^  eternal  renown. 

By  this  brilliant  triumph  of  the 
nnraiists,  six  thousand  men-at-arms, 
tlkear  standards,  banners,  and  artillery, 
wm  loet  to  the  States.  The  cavalry 
of  Spain,  under  the  command  of  Ot- 
tario  €rOiu»ga,  performed  prodigies  of 
valour;  and Uie  vanguard,  under  that 
of  GasTMOtlo  Xignio,  equally  distin- 
guished itself.  But  the  heat  of  the 
action  feU  upon  the  main  body  of  the 
anny,  which  had  marched  from  Na- 
mur  under  the  command  of  Don  John ; 
being  composed  of  the  Italian  rein- 
foreonents  dispatched  to  him  from 
Parma  by  desire  of  the  Pope,  under 
the  command  of  his  nephew,  Prince 
Alexander  Famese. 

It  was  noticed,  however,  with  sur- 
prise, that  when  the  generals  of  the 
States — the  Archduke  Matthias,  and 
Prince  of  Orange — retreated  in  dismay 
to  Antwerp,  Don  John,  instead  of 
pursuing  his  advantage  with  the  en- 
ergy of  hia  usual  habits,  seemed  to 
derive  little  satisfaction  or  encourage- 
ment from  his  victory.  It  might  be, 
that  the  difficulty  of  controll£g  the 
predatory  habits  of  the  German  and 
Burgnndian  troope  wearied  his  pa- 
tience ;  for  scarce  a  day  passed  but 
there  issued  some  new  proclamation, 
reproving  the  atrocious  rapacity  and 
lawless  ^speration  of  the  army.  But 
neither  Gonza^  nor  Nignio  had  much 
opportunity  of  judging  of  thereal  cause 
of  his  cheerlessneas ;  for,  independent 
of  the  engrossing  duties  of  their  seve- 
ral commands,  the  leisure  of  Don 
John  was  entirely  bestowed  upon  his 
nephew,  Alexander  Famese,  ,who, 
ouly  a  few  years  his  junior  in  age, 
was  almost  a  brother  in  affection. 

To  him  alone  were  confided  the 
growing  cares  of  his  charge — ^the  in- 
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creasing  perplexities  of  his  mind.  To 
both  princes,  the  name  of  Ulrica  had 
become,  by  frequent  repetition,  a  sa- 
cred word;  and  though  Don  John 
had  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  her 
father,  the  Count  de  Cergny,  was  un- 
engaged in  the  action  of  Gembloux, 
his  highness  had  reason  to  fear  that 
the  regiment  of  Hainaulters  under 
his  command,  constituted  the  garrison 
of  one  or  other  of  the  frontier  for- 
tresses of  Brabant,  to  which  it  was 
now  his  duty  to  direct  the  conquering 
arms  of  his  captains. 

The  army  of  the  States  having 
taken  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Ant- 
werp, the  royalists,  instead  of  mai*ch- 
ing  straight  to  Brussels,  according  to 
general  expectation,  effected  in  the 
first  instance  the  reduction  of  Tirle- 
mont,  Louvain,  D'Arschot,  SIchem, 
and  Diest, — ^Nivelle,  the  capital  o! 
Walloon  Brabant,  next  succumbed  to 
their  arms — ^Maubeuge,  Chimay,  Bar- 
laimont ; — and,  after  a  severe  struggle, 
the  new  and  beautiful  town  of  Phi- 
lippe ville. 

%  But  these  heroic  feats  were  not  ac- 
complished without  a  tremendous  car- 
nage, and  deeds  of  violence  at  which 
the  soul  sickened.  At  Sichem,  the 
indignation  of  the  Bnrgundians  against 
a  body  of  French  troops  which,  after 
the  battle  of  Gembloux,  had  pledged 
itself  never  again  to  bear  arms  against 
Spain,  caused  them  to  have  a  hundred 
soldiers  strangled  by  night,  and  their 
bodies  flung  into  the  moat  at  the  foot 
of  the  cit^el ;  after  which  the  town 
was  given  up  by  Prince  Alexander  to 
pillage  and  spoliation !  Terrified  by 
such  an  example,  Diest  and  Leeuw 
hastened  to  capitulate.  And  still,  at 
every  fresh  conquest,  and  while  re- 
ceiving day  after  day,  and  week  after 
week,  the  submission  of  fortresses, 
and  capitulation  of  vanquished  chiefs, 
the  anxious  expectation  entertained 
by  Don  John  of  an  appeal  to  his 
clemency  accompanying  the  Venetian 
ring,  was  again  and  again  disappoint- 
ed I— 

At  times,  his  anxieties  on  Ulrica^s 
account  saddened  him  into  utter 
despondency.  He  felt  convinced  that 
mischance  bad  overtaken  her.  All 
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hia  endeavonrs  to  ascertain  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Count  de  Cergny  having 
availed  him  nothing,  he  trusted  that 
the  family  must  be  shut  up  in  Antwerp, 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Arch- 
dnke ;  but  when  every  night,  ere  he 
retured  to  a  soldier^s  nigged  pillow, 
and  pressed  his  lips  to  that  long  fiur 
tress  which  seemed  to  ensure  the 
blessings  of  an  angel  of  purity  and 
peace,  the  hopes  entertained  by  Don 
John  of  tidings  of  the  gentle  Ubica 
became  slighter  and  still  more  slight. 

He  did  not  the  more  refrain  from 
issuing  snch  orders  and  exacting  such 
interference  on  the  part  of  Alexander 
Famese,  as  promised  to  secure  pro- 
tection and  respect  to  the  families  of 
all  such  officers  of  the  insurgent  army 
as  might,  in  any  time  or  place,  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  royalists. 

To  Alexander,  indeed,  to  whom  his 
Boble  kinsman  was  scarcely  less  en- 
deared by  his  chivalrous  qualities  than 
the  ties  of  blood,  and  who  was  fully 
aware  of  the  motive  of  these  instruc- 
tions, the  charge  was  almost  super- 
fluous. So  earnest  were,  from  the 
first,  his  orders  to  his  Italian  captains 
to  pursue  in  all  directions  their  en- 
quiries after  the  Count  de  Cergny 
and  his  family,  that  it  had  become  ar 
matter  of  course  to  preface  their  ac- 
counts of  the  day's  movements  with — 

No  intelligence,  may  it  please  your 
highness,  of  the  Count  de  Cei*gny 

The  siege  of  Limbourg,  however, 
now  wholly  absorbed  his  attention ; 
for  it  was  a  stronghold  on  wliich  the 
utmost  faith  was  pinned  by  the  mili- 
tary science  of  the  Staites.  But  a  breach 
having  been  made  in  the  waUs  by  the 
Spanish  artillery  under  the  command 
of  Nicolo  di  Cesi,  the  cavalry,  com- 
manded in  person  by  the  Prince  Alex- 
ander, and  the  Walloons  under  Nignio 
di  Zuniga,  speedily  forced  an  entrance ; 
when,  in  spite  of  the  stanch  resistance 
of  the  governor,  the  garrison  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  took  the  oath  of  fealty 
to  the  king. 

Of  all  his  conquests,  this  was  the 
least  expected  and  most  desirable ;  in 
devout  conviction  of  which,  the  Prince 
of  Parma  commanded  a  Te  Deum  to 
be  souff  in  the  chnrdies,  and  hastened 
to  render  thanks  to  the  God  of  Bat- 
tles for  an  ^ent  by  which  further 
carnage  was  spared  to  either  host. 


Escorted  by  his  tnajor^  he  had 
proceeded  to  the  cathedral  to  join  in 
the  august  solemnization ;  when,  lo ! 
just  as  he  quitted  the  church,  a  way- 
worn and  heated  cavalier  approach^, 
bearing  despatches ;  in  whom  the  prinoa 
recognised  a  faithful  attendant  of  his 
household,  named  Paolo  Biaaldo» 
whom  he  had  recently  sent  with  in* 
structions  to  Camille  Du  Mont,  the 
general  charged  with  the  rednctioa  of 
tiie  frontier  fortresses  of  Brabant. 

Be  their  blood  upon  their  headl " 
was  the  spontaneous  ejaculation  of 
the  prince,  afterperusing  the  despatch. 
Then,  turning  to  the  officers  by  whom 
he  was  escorted,  he  explained,  in  a 
few  words,  that  the  fortress  of  Dalem, 
which  had  replied  to  the  propoBitit»8 
to  surrender  of  Du  Mont  only  by  ths 
scornful  voice  of  its  cannon,  had  been 
taken  by  storm  by  the  Burgnndians, 
and  its  garrison  put  to  the  sword. 

*^T1me  that  some  such  example 
taught  a  lesson  to  these  braggarts  of 
Brabant!" — responded  Nignio,  who 
stood  at  the  right  hand  of  Prince 
Alexander.  ^^The  nasal  twang  of 
their  chaplains  seems  of  late  to  have 
overmastered,  in  theur  ears,  the  elo- 
quence of  the  ordnance  of  Spahi!  Yet> 
r  faith,  they  might  be  expected  to  find 
somewhat  more  unction  in  the  preach- 
ments of  our  musketeers  than  the  ho- 
milies of  either  Luther  jor  Calvin ! 

He  spoke  unheeded  of  the  prince ; 
for  Alexander  was  now  engaged 
apart  in  a  colloquy  with  hia  ftatUul 
Binaldo,  who  had  respectfully  placed 
in  his  hands  a  ring  of  great  coet  and 
beauty. 

Seeing  the  jewel  enchased  with 
the  arms  of  the  Venetian  rq>uUic, 
may  it  please  your  highness,"  said  the 
soldier,  I  judged  it  better  to  remit 
it  to  your  royal  keeping.'' 

And  from  whose  was  it  plan* 
dered  cried  the  prince,  with  a  sod- 
den flush  of  emotion. 

*^From  hands  that  resisted  not!** 
replied  Binaldo  gravely.  ^  I  took  it 
fh>m  the  finger  of  the  dead!  ^ 

"And  when,  and  where?" — ex- 
claimed the  prince,  drawing  him  still 
further  apart,  and  motioning  to  his 
train, to  resume  theur  march  to  the 
States'  house  of  Limbourg. 

"The  tale  is  lonff  and  grievous, 
may  it  please  your  highness!"  said 
Ruialdo.    "To  comprise  it  hi  the 
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fewest  woids,  know  that,  after  seeing 
the  govenor  of  Dalem  cot  down  in  a 
bnTe  aad  obstinate  defeoce  of  the 
bamier  of  the  States  floating  from  the 
wails  of  his  dtade!,  I  did  raj  utmost 
to  indnce  the  Baroo  de  Cevraj,  whose 
Bnrgmdiaiis  carried  the  phiee,  to  pro- 
dafaa  ({oarter.  For  these  fellows  of 
AuDaolten,  (who,  to  do  them  justice, 
had  fioaght  like  dragons,^  haying  lost 
fhcir  h^,  were  poweness;  and  of 
what  use  hacking  to  pieces  an  ex- 
haasted  carcass? — But  our  troops  were 
too  much  exasperated  bj  tlie  insolent 
nsistaaoe  and  defiance  they  had  ex- 
perioKed,  to  hear  of  mercy;  and  soon 
the  ccmdiiitB  ran  blood,  and  shrieks 
aad  groans  rent  the  air  more  cruelly 
thaa  the  previous  roar  of  the  artillery. 
Li  accordance,  howeyer,  with  the  in- 
stmetions  I  have  ever  received  from 
joor  highneas,  I  pushed  my  way  into 
all  quarters,  opposing  what  authority  I 
to  the  brutality  of  the  troopers." 
"  Quick,  quick!"  — cried  Prince 
AlexaBdo*  in  anxious  haste — ^*Let 
me  not  suppose  that  the  wearer  of 
this  ring  feO  the  victim  of  such  an 
hour?"— 

It  was  in  passing  the  open  doors 
of  the  church  that  my  ears  were  as- 
sailed with  47ie8  of  iSMnale  distrses : — 
nor  could  I  doubt  that  even  that  sanc- 
tuary (held  sacred  by  our  troops  of 
Spain!)  had  been  invaded  by  the  im- 
jnety  of  the  German  or  Burgundiaa 
legions! — Aa  usual,  the  chief  ladies 
of  the  town  had  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  high  altar* 
But  there,  even  there,  had  they  been 
seized  by  sacrilegious  hands! — The 
fime  of  tiie  rare  beanly  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  governor  of  balem,  had  at- 
tracted, among  the  rest,  two  daring 
mffiaos  of  the  regiment  of  Cevray." 

Yon  sacrifi^  them,  I  trust  in 
Goi>,  OD  the  spot?" — demanded  the 
prince,  trembling  with  anotion.  *^  Yon 
dealt  upon  them  the  vengeance  due?" 

^^Alas!  sir,  the  venseance  they 
were  Bivtuallv  dealing,  had  already 
craeDy  injured  the  helpless  object  of 
the  contest!  Snatched  from  the  arms 
of  the  Buiigmidiaa  soldiers  by  the 
fierce  arm  of  a  German  musketeer,  a 
deadly  blow,  aimed  at  the  ruffian 
against  whom  she  was  Wildly  but 
vafanly  ddending  herself,  had  lighted 
on  one  of  the  fairest  of  human  forms  I 
CI0V6D  to  the  botie,  the  blood  of  this 


innocent  being,  scarce  past  the  age  of 
childhood,  was  streaming  on  her  as- 
sailants ;  and  when,  rushing  in,  I  pro- 
cliumed,  in  the  name  of  God  and  of 
your  highness,  quarter  and  peace,  it 
was  an  insensible  body  I  rescued  from 
the  grasp  of  pollution !" 

"Unhappy  Uhical"  faltered  the 
prince,  "  and  oh!  my  more  unhappy 
kinsman!" 

"  Not  altogether  hopeless,"  resu* 
med  Rinaldo ;  "  and  apprized,  by  the 
sorrowful  ejaculations  of  her  female 
companions  when  reeved  from  their 
personal  fears,  of  the  high  condition 
of  the  victim,  I  bore  the  insensible 
lady  to  the  hospital  of  Dalem ;  and 
the  utmost  skill  of  our  surgeons  was 
employed  upon  her  wounds.  Bet- 
ter had  it  been  spared! — ^The  dying 
ghi  was  roused  only  to  the  endurance 
of  more  exquisite  torture ;  and  while 
murmuring  a  petition  for  ^  mercy — 
mercy  to  her  father  r  that  proved  her 
still  unconscious  of  her  family  misfor- 
tunes, she  attempted  in  vain  to  take 
from  her  finger  the  ring  I  have  had 
the  honour  to  deliver  to  your  high- 
ness:— ^faltering  with  her  last  breath, 
*  for  his  sake,  Don  John  will  perhaps 
show  mercy  to  my  poor  old  father ! ' " — 

Prince  Alexander  averted  his  head 
as  he  listened  to  these  moumfrd  details. 

"  She  is  at  rest,  then? "—said  he, 
after  a  pause. 

Before  nightfall,  sir,  she  was  re- 
leased,"— 

"  Return  in  all  haste  to  Dalem, 
Binaldo,"  rejoined  the  prince,  "  and 
complete  your  work  of  mercy,  by  see- 
ing all  honours  of  interment  that  the 
times  admit,  bestowed  on  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Comte  de  Cergny !" 

Weary  and  exhausted  as  he  was, 
not  a  murmur  escaped  the  lips  of  the 
faithful  Rmaldo  as  he  mounted  his 
horse,  and  hastened  to  the  discharge 
of  his  new  duty.  For  though  habi- 
tuated by  the  details  of  that  cruel  and 
desolatmg  warfare  to  spectacles  of 
horror — ^the  youth — ^the  beauty — the 
innocence^the  agonies  of  Ulrica,  had 
touched  him  to  the  heart  \  nor  was  the 
tress  of  her  fair  hair  worn  next  the 
heart  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  more 
fondly  treasured,  than  the  one  this 
rude  soldier  had  shorn  from  the  brow 
of  death,  in  the  ward  of  a  public  hos- 
pital, albeit  its  silken  gloss  was  tinged 
with  blood!— 
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Scarcely  a  month  had  elapsed  ailcr 
the  storming  of  Dalem,  when  a  ter- 
rible rnmonr  went  forth  in  the  camp 
of  Bouge,  (where  Don  John  had  in- 
trench^ his  division  of  the  royalist 
army,)  that  the  governor  of  the  Ne- 
therlands was  attacked  by  fatal  indis- 
position!— ^For  some  weeks  past,  in- 
deed, his  strength  and  spirit  had  been 
declining.  When  at  the  village  of  Ry- 
menam  on  theDyle,  near  Mechlin,  (not 
far  from  the  ferry  of  the  wood,)  he 
snffered  himself  to  be  surprised  by  the 
English  troops  nnder  Horn,  and  the 
Scotch  nnder  Robert  Stnart,  the  nn- 
nsual  circnmstance  of  the  defeat  of 
so  able  a  general  was  nniversally 
attributed  to  prostration  of  bodily 
strength. 

When  it  was  soon  afterwards  in- 
timated to  the  army  that  he  had 
ceded  the  command  to  his  nephew. 
Prince  Alexander  Famcse,  regret  for 
the  origin  of  his  secession  superseded 
every  other  consideration. 

For  the  word  had  gone  forth  that 
he  was  to  die ! — In  the  full  vigour  of 
his  manhood  and  energy  of  his  soul,  a 
fatal  blow  had  reached  Don  John  of 
Austria ! — 

A  vague  but  horrible  accusation  of 
poison  was  generally  prevalent! — For 
his  leniency  towards  the  Protestants 
had  engendered  a  suspicion  of  heresy, 
and  the  orthodoxy  of  Philip  IE.  waa 
known  to  be  remorseless;  and  the 
agencyof  OttavioGonzaga  at  hand! — 

But  the  kinsman  who  loved  and 
attended  him  knew  better.  From  the 
moment  Prince  Alexander  beheld  the 
ring  of  Ulrica  glittering  on  his  wasted 
hand,  he  entertained  no  hope  of  his 
recovery;  and  every 'time  he  issued 
from  the  tent  of  Don  John,  and  noted 
the  groups  of  veterans  praying  on 
their  knees  for  the  restoration  of  the 
son  of  their  emperor,  and  heard  the 
younger  soldiers  calling  aloud  in  loyal 
affection  upon  the  name  of  the  hero 
of  Lepanto,  tears  came  into  his  eyes 
as  he  passed  on  to  the  discharge  of 
his  duties.  For  he  knew  that  their 
intercessions  were  in  vain  —  that 
the  hours  of  the  sufferer  were  num- 
bered. In  a  moment  of  respite  from 
his  sufferings,  the  sacraments  of  the 
chureh  were  administered  to  the 
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dying  prince ;  having  received  which 
with  becoming  humility,  he  summoned 
around  him  the  captains  of  the  camp, 
and  exhorted  them  to  zeal  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Spain,  and  fidelity  to  his  noble 
successor  in  command. 

It  was  the  1st  of  October,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  action  of  Lepanto, 
and  on  a  glorious  antunmal  day  of 
golden  sunshine,  that,  towards  even- 
ing, he  ordered  the  curtains  of  his  tent 
to  be  drawn  aside,  that  he  might  con- 
template for  the  last  time  the  crea- 
tion of  God  !— 

Raising  his  head  proudly  from  a 
soldier's  pillow,  he  uttered  in  hoarse 
but  distinct  accents  his  last  request, 
that  his  body  might  be  borne  to  Spain, 
and  buried  at  the  feet  of  his  father. 
For  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  glo- 
ries of  the  orb  of  day,  and  his  mind 
upon  the  glories  of  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  kings. 

But  that  pious  wish  reflected  the 
last  flash  of  human  reason  in  his 
troubled  mind.  His  eyes  became 
suddenly  inflamed  with  fever,  his 
words  incoherent,  his  looks  haggard. 
Having  caused  tliem  to  sound  the 
trumpets  at  the  entrance  of  his  tent, 
as  for  an  onset,  he  ranged  his  bat- 
talions for  an  imaginary  field  of  battle, 
and  disposed  his  manoeuvres,  and  gave 
the  word  to  charge  against  the  ene- 
my.* Then,  sinking  back  upon  his 
pillow,  he  breathed  in  subdued  ac- 
cents, "  Let  me  at  least  avenge  her 
innocent  blood.  Why,  why  could  I 
not  save  thee,  my  Ulrica !" — 

It  was  thus  he  died.  When  Nignio 
de  Zuniga  (cursing  in  his  heart  with 
a  fourfold  curse  the  heretics  whom  he 
chose  to  consider  the  murderers  of  his 
master)  stooped  down  to  lay  his  cal- 
lous hand  on  the  heart  of  the  hero, 
the  pulses  of  Ufe  were  still ! — 

There  was  but  one  cry  throughout 
the  camp — there  was  but  one  thought 
among  his  captains :  — Let  the  bravest 
knight  of  Christendom  be  laid  nobly 
in  the  grave! "  Attired  in  the  suit  of 
mail  in  which  he  had  fought  at  Le- 
panto, the  body  was  placed  on  a  bier, 
and  borne  forth  from  his  tent  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  ofiicers  of  his  house- 
hold. Then,  having  been  sainted  by 
the  respect  of  the  whole  army,  it  was 


*  The  foregoing  details  are  strictly  historical. 
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traDSOiitted  from  post  to  post,  through 
th€  camp,  on  those  of  the  colonels  of 
the  regiments  of  idl  nations  constitu- 
ting the  forces  of  ^ain. — ^And  which 
of  them  was  to  surmise,  that  upon  the 
heart  of  the  dead  lay  the  love-token  of 
a  heretic? — double  line  of  troops, 
infantry  and  cavalry  in  alternation, 
formed  a  road  of  honour  from  the 
camp  of  Bouge  to  the  gates  of  the 
city  of  Namur.  And  when  the 
people  saw,  borne  upon  his  bier  amid 
the  deferential  silence  of  those  iron 
soldiers,  bareheaded  and  with  their 
looks  towards  the  earth,  the  gallant 
soldier  so  untimely  stricken,  arrayed 
in  his  armour  of  glory  and  with  a 
crown  upon  his  head,  after  the  manner 
of  the  princes  of  Burgundy,  and  on  his 
finger  the  ruby  ring  of  the  Doge  of 
Venice,  they  thought  upon  his  knight- 
ly qoaiities — ^his  courtesy,  generosity, 
and  vaionr — till  all  memory  of  his 
iUostrious  parentage  became  effaced. 
They  forgot  the  prince  in  the  man, 
— and  behold  all  Israel  mourned  for 
Jouathan!** 

A  regiment  of  infancy,  trailing 
their  halberts,  led  the  march,  till  they 
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i*ea<ihed  Namur,  where  the  precious 
deposit  was  remitted  by  the  royalist 
generals,  Mansfeldt,  ViUefranche,  and 
La  Cros,  to  the  hands  of  the  chief 
magistrates  of  Namur.  By  these  it 
was  borne  in  state  to  the  cathedral 
of  St  Alban ;  and  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  solemn  mass,  deposited  at 
the  foot  of  the  high  altar  till  the  plea- 
sure of  Philip  U.  should  be  known 
concerning  the  fulfilment  of  the  last 
request  of  Don  John. 

It  was  by  Ottavio  Gonzaga  the 
tidings  of  his  death  were  conveyed  to 
Spain.  It  was  by  Ottavio  Gonzaga 
the  king  intimated,  in  return,  his  per- 
mission that  the  conqueror  of  Lepanto 
should  share  the  sepulture  of  Charles 
v.,  and  all  that  now  remains  to  Namur 
in  memory  of  one  of  the  last  of  Chris- 
tian knights,  the  Maccabeus  of  the 
Turkish  hosts,  who  expired  in  its 
service  and  at  its  gates,  is  an  inscrip- 
tion placed  on  its  high  altar  by  the 
piety  of  Alexander  Famese,  intimat- 
ing that  it  afforded  a  temporary  rest- 
ing place  to  the  remains  of  Don  John 
of  Austria.* 


*  Thus  far  the  courtesies  of  fiction.  But  for  those  who  prefer  historical  fact, 
it  may  be  interestiiig  to  leam  the  authentic  details  of  the  interment  of  one  whose 
posthumous  desdnies  seemed  to  share  the  incompleteness  of  his  baffled  life.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  contestations  arising  from  the  transit  of  a  corpse  through  a 
foragn  states  Nignio  di  Zuniga  (who  was  charged  by  Philip  with  the  duty  of 
eoDTejing  it  to  Spain,  under  sanction  of  a  passport  from  Henri  III.)  caused  it  to 
be  dismembered,  and  the  parts  packed  in  three  budgets,  (boitgettes,)  and  laid  upon 
ptekhorses ! — On  arriving  in  Spain,  the  parts  were  readjusted  with  vnres  ! — "  On 
remjpiU  te  corps  de  baurre"  says  the  old  chronicler  from  which  these  details  are 
derired,  atnsi  la  struetttre  an  aiant  €ti  camme  ir^tablie,  on  lerevHitdeses 
armef,  et  le  fit  wnr  au  rot,  taut  debout  apuyS  sur  son  baton  de  gHUrcd,  de  sorts 
9v'iZ  semblcdt  encore  vivant.  L*aspect  d'un  rnort  si  iUustre  ayant  excite  quelques 
hrmes,  on  le  porta  a  VEscuricd  dam  VEgliss  de  8t  Laurens  aupret  de  son  ph'e,** 

Sach  is  the  account  given  in  a  curious  old  history  (supplementary  to  those  of 
D^Arib  and  Strada)  of  the  wars  of  the  Prince  of  Parma,  published  at  Amsterdam 
earij  in  the  succeeding  century.  But  a  still  greater  insult  has  been  offered  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  last  of  Christian  knights,  in  Casimir  Delavigne's  fine  play  of 
"  Don  Juan  d*Autriche,"  where  he  is  represented  as  affianced  to  a  Jewess  ! 
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It  may  be  as  well  to  state  at  the  ontsei,  that  we  have  not  the  most  distant 
intention  of  lajdng  before  the  public  the  whole  mass  of  poetry  that  flowed  from 
the  prolific  pen  of  Groethe,  betwixt  the  days  of  his  student  life  at  Leipuc  and 
those  of  his  final  courtly  residence  at  Weimar.  It  is  of  no  use  preserving  the 
whole  wardrobe  of  the  dead ;  we  do  enough  if  we  possess  oorselves  of  his 
valuables— articles  of  sterling  bullion  that  will  at  any  time  command  their 
price  in  the  market — as  to  worn-out  and  threadbare  pmonalities,  the  sooner 
they  are  got  rid  of  the  better.  Far  be  it  ftom  ns,  however^  to  depredate  or 
detract  from  the  merit  of  any  of  Goethe's  productions.  Few  men  have  writ- 
ten so  voluminously,  and  still  fewer  have  written  so  weM.  But  the  corse  of  a 
most  fluent  pen,  and  of  a  numerous  auditory,  to  whom  his  words  were  oraclea* 
was  upon  him;  and  seventy  volumes,  more  or  less,  which  Cotta  issued  firom  hia 
wareroom,  are  for  the  library  of  the  Germans  now,  and  for  the  selection  of 
ju^ons  editors  hereafter.  A  long  time  must  elapse  after  an  anther's  death, 
before  we  can  pronounce  with  perfect  certainty  what  beknigs  to  the  tronk  - 
maker,  and  what  pertains  to  posterity.  Happy  the  man — if  not  in  his  own 
generati(m,  yet  most  assuredly  in  the  time  to  come — whose  natural  hesitation 
or  fastidiousness  has  prompted  him  to  weigh  his  words  maturely,  before 
launching  them  forth  into  the  great  ocean  of  literatore,  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  a  Maelstrom  of  tenfold  absorbing  power ! 

From  the  minor  poems,  therefore,  of  Groethe,  we  propose,  in  the  present 
series,*  to  select  such  as  are  most  esteemed  by  competent  judges,  indudhig,  of 
course,  ourselves.  We  shall  not  follow  the  example  of  dear  old  Eckennann, 
nor  preface  our  specimens  by  any  critical  remarks  upon  the  scope  and  tendency 
of  the  great  German^s  genius ;  neither  shall  we  divide  his  works,  as  character- 
istic of  his  intellectual  progress,  into  eras  or  into  epochs ;  still  less  shall  we  at- 
tempt to  institute  a  regular  coinparison  between  his  merits  and  those  of  Schil* 
ler,  whose  finest  productions  (most  worthily  translated)  have  already  en- 
riched the  pages  of  this  Magazine.  We  are  doubtless  ready  at  all  times  to 
back  our  favourite  against  the  field,  and  to  maintain  his  intellectual  snperio- 
rity  even  against  his  greatest  and  most  formidable  rival  We  know  that  ho 
is  the  showiest,  and  we  feel  convinced  that  be  is  the  better  horse  of  the  two ; 
but  talking  is  worse  than  useless  when  the  course  is  cleared,  and  the  start 
about  to  commence. 

Come  forward,  then,  b^ore  the  British  public,  O  many-sided,  ambidextrons 
Goethe,  as  thme  own  Thomas  Carlyle  might,  or  could,  or  would,  or  shenld 
have  termed  thee,  and  let  as  bear  how  the  mellifluous  Tentonic  verse  will 
sound  when  adapted  to  another  tongue.  And,  first  of  all — ^for  we  yearn  to 
Imow  it — ^tell  ns  how  thy  induration  came  ?  A  i^ain  answer,  of  coarse,  we 
cannot  expect — that  were  impossible  fiom  a  German;  but  such  explanation  as 
we  can  draw  from  metaphor  and  oracular  response,  seems  to  be  conveyed  in 
that  fitvonrite  and  elaborate  preface  to  the  poems,  which  accordingly  we  may 
term  the 

IirTBODUCTIOK. 

The  morning  came.   Its  footstei»  scared  away 

The  gentle  sleep  that  hover'd  lightly  o^er  me ; 
I  left  my  quiet  cot  to  greet  the  day, 

And  gaily  climbed  the  mountain-side  before  me. 
The  sweet  young  flowers  I  how  firesh  were  they  and  tender. 

Brimful  with  dew  upon  the  sparkling  lea ; 
The  young  day  opened  in  exulting  splendour, 

And  all  around  seemed  glad  to  gladden  me. 
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And,  as  I  mounted,  o^er  the  meadow  gitraiid 

A  white  and  fihnj  essence  'gan  to  hover ; 
It  sail'd  and  shifted  till  it  hemm'd  me  round. 

Then  rose  abore  mj  head,  and  floated  over. 
No  more  I  saw  the  beanteoos  scene  nnfolded — 

It  lay  beneath  a  melanchdy  shrond ; 
And  soon  was  I,  as  if  in  vapour  moulded, 

Alone,  within  the  twilight  of  the  cload 

At  once,  as  though  the  sun  were  struggling  through, 

Within  the  mist  a  sudden  radiance  started ; 
Here  sunk  the  vapour,  but  to  rise  anew. 

There  on  the  peak  and  upland  forest  parted. 
0,  how  I  panted  for  the  first  clear  gleaming, 

That  after  darimess  must  be  doubly  bright ! 
It  came  not,  bat  a  glory  round  me  beaming, 

And  I  stood  blindad  by  the  gush  of  li^t 

A  moment,  and  I  felt  enforced  to  look. 

By  some  strange  impulse  of  the  hearths  emotion ; 
But  more  than  one  quick  glance  1  scarce  could  brook. 

For  all  was  burning  like  a  molten  ocean. 
There,  in  the  glorious  clouds  that  seem'd  to  bear  her, 

A  form  angelic  hover'd  in  the  air ; 
Ne^er  did  my  eyes  behold  a  vision  fairer, 

And  still  she  gazed  upon  me,  floathig  there. 

"  Do^st  thou  not  know  me     and  her  voice  was  soft 

As  truthful  love,  and  holy  calm  it  soundedL 
"  Know'st  thou  not  me,  who  many  a  time  and  oft, 

Four'd  balsam  in  thy  hurts  when  sorest  wounded  ? 
Ah,  well  thon  knowest  her,  to  whom  for  ever 

Thy  heart  in  union  pants  to  be  allied  1 
Have  I  not  seen  the  tears — the  wild  endeavour 

That  even  in  boyhood  brought  thee  to  my  side  ?*' 

Yes  I  I  have  felt  thy  influence  oft,"  I  cried. 

And  sank  on  earth  before  her,  half-adoring ; 

Thou  brought'st  me  rest  when  Passion's  lava  tide 

Through  my  younff  veins  like  liquid  Are  was  poming. 
And  thou  hast  fuin'd,  as  with  celestial  pinions. 

In  summer's  heat  my  parch'd  and  fever'd  brow ; 
Gav'st  me  the  choicest  ^fta  of  earth's  dominions. 

And,  save  throng  thee,  I  seek  no  fortune  now« 

I  name  thee  not,  but  I  have  heard  thee  named, 

And  heard  thee  styled  tiieir  own  ere  now  by  many ; 
All  eyes  believe  at  thee  their  glance  is  aim'd. 

Though  thine  eflidgenoe  is  too  great  for  any. 
Ah !  I  had  many  comrades  whilst  I  wander'd — 

I  know  thee  now,  and  stand  ahnost  alone : 
I  veil  thy  light,  too  precious  to  be  squandered. 

And  share  the  inward  joy  I  feel  with  none." 

Smiling,  she  said — Thou  «ee'8t  'twas  wise  from  thee 

To  keep  the  fuller,  greater  revelation : 
Sesjrce  art  thou  from  grotesque  delusions  free, 

Scarce  master  of  thy  childish  first  sensation ; 
Yet  deem'st  thyself  so  far  above  thy  brothers. 

That  thon  hast  won  the  right  to  scorn  them  i  Ceam. 
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Who  made  the  jawnmg  gulf  'twixt  thee  and  others  ? 
Enow — know  thyself— life  with  the  world  in  peace.*' 

"  Forgive  me !"  I  exclaimed,  "  I  meant  no  ill. 

Else  shonld  in  vain  my  eyes  be  disenchanted ) 
Within  my  blood  there  sturs  a  genial  will — 

I  know  the  worth  of  all  that  thon  hast  granted. 
That  boon  I  hold  in  trast  for  others  merely, 

Nor  shall  I  let  it  nist  within  the  ground ; 
Why  sought  I  out  the  pathway  so  sincerely, 

If  not  to  guide  my  brothers  to  the  bound 

And  as  I  spoke,  upon  her  radiant  face 

Pass'd  a  sweet  smile,  like  breath  across  a  mirror; 
And  in  her  eyes'  bright  meaning  I  could  trace 

What  I  had  answered  well  and  what  in  error. 
She  smiled,  and  then  my  heart  regained  its  lightness^ 

And  bounded  in  my  breast  with  rapture  h^h : 
Then  durst  I  pass  within  her  zone  of  brightnesjf. 

And  gaze  upon  her  with  unquailing  eye. 

Straightway  she  stretch'd  her  hand  among  the  thin 

And  watery  haze  that  round  her  presaice  hovered ; 
Slowly  it  coil'd  and  shrunk  her  grasp  within. 

And  lo !  the  landscape  lay  once  more  uncovered — 
Again  mine  eye  could  scan  the  sparkling  meadow, 

I  look'd  to  heaven,  and  all  was  dear  and  bright ; 
I  saw  her  hold  a  val  without  a  shadow. 

That  undulated  round  her  in  the  light. 

I  know  thee ! — all  thy  weakness,  all  that  yet 

Of  good  within  thee  lives  and  glows,  IVe  measured 
She  said — ^her  voice  I  never  may  forget — 

"  Accept  the  gift  that  long  for  thee  was  treasured. 
Oh !  happy  he,  thrice-bless'd  in  earth  and  heaven. 

Who  takes  this  gift  with  soul  serene  and  true, 
The  veil  of  song,  by  Truth's  own  fingers  given, 

Enwoven  of  sunshine  and  the  morning  dew. 

"  Wave  but  this  veil  on  high,  whene'er  beneath 

The  noonday  fervour  thou  and  thme  are  glowing^ 
And  fragrance  of  all  flowers  around  shall  breathe. 

And  the  cool  winds  of  eve  come  freshly  blowing. 
Earth's  cares  shall  cease  for  thee,  and  all  its  riot ; 

Where  gloom'd  the  grave,  a  starry  couch  be  seen ; 
The  waves  of  life  shall  sink  in  halcyon  qmet ; 

The  days  be  lovely  fair,  the  lughts  seieEe.'* 

Come  then,  my  friends,  and  whether  'neath  the  load 

Of  heavy  griefs  ye  struggle  on,  or  whether 
Tour  better  destiny  shall  strew  the  road 

With  flowers,  and  golden  fruits  that  cannot  wither. 
United  let  us  move,  still  forwards  striving ; 

So  while  we  live  shall  joy  our  days  illume. 
And  in  onr  children's  hearts  our  love  surviving 

Shall  gladden  them,  when  we  are  in  the  tomb. 

This  is  a  noble  metaphysical  and  metaphorical  poem,  bat  purely  German 
of  its  kind.  It  has  been  imitated,  not  to  say  travestied,  at  least  fijfty  times, 
by  crazy  students  and  purblind  professors — each  of  whom,  in  turn,  has  had  an 
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iotenriew  with  the  goddess  of  nature  upon  a  hill-side.  For  our  own  part,  we 
coDfess  tliat  we  hare  no  great  predilection  for  such  mysteriona  interconrse, 
ftDd  would  rather  draw  our  inspiration  from  tangible  objects,  than  dally  with 
a  TiaioDary  Egeria.   Bat  the  faoU  is  both  common  and  nationaL 


The  next  specimen  we  shall  offer  is  the  far-famed  Bride  of  Corinth.  Mrs 
Austin  says  of  this  poem  very  happily — "  An  awM  and  undefined  horror 
breathes  thronghont  it.  In  the  slow  measured  rhythm  of  the  verse,  and  the 
pathetic  snnplidty  of  the  diction,  there  is  a  solenmity  and  a  stirring  spell, 
which  chiuns  the  feelings  like  a  deep  mysterious  strain  of  music."  Owing  to 
the  peculiar  structure  and  difficulty  of  the  verse,  this  poem  has  hitherto  been 
siq^oeed  incapable  of  translation.  Dr  Anster,  who  alone  has  rendered  it 
mto  English,  found  it  necessaiy  to  depart  from  the  ori^nal  structure ;  and 
we  oonfiMs  that  it  was  not  without  much  labour,  and  after  repeated  efforts, 
that  we  succeeded  m  vanquishing  the  obstacle  of  the  double  rhymes.  If  the 
Oennan  sdiolsr  should  perceive,  that  m  three  stanzas  some  slight  liberties 
have  hera  taken  with  the  original,  we  trust  that  he  will  perceive  the  reason, 
and  at  least  give  us  credit  for  general  fidelity  and  dose  adherence  to  the  text. 


The  BttiDS  of  Cobintb. 
I. 

A  yonth'to  Corinth,  whilst  the  dty  slumbered, 

Came  from  Athens :  though  a  stranger  there, 
Soon  among  its  townsmen  to  be  numbered, 
For  a  bride  awaits  him,  young  and  fair : 
From  their  childhood's  years 
They  were  plighted  feres. 
So  contracted  by  their  parents*  care. 

n. 

But  may  not  his  welcome  there  be  hindered? 

Dearly  must  he  buy  it,  would  he  speed. 
He  is  still  a  heathen  with  his  kindred, 
She  and  her*s  washed  in  the  Christian  creed. 
When  new  faiths  are  bom, 
Love  and  troUi  are  torn 
Budely  from  the  heart,  howe'er  it  bleed. 

m. 

AH  the  house  is  hushed.  To  rest  retreated 

Father,  daughters— not  the  mother  quite ; 
^e  the  guest  with  cordial  welcome  greeted, 
Led  hun  to  a  room  with  tapers  bright ; 
Wine  and  food  she  brought 
Ere  of  them  he  thought. 
Then  departed  with  a  fair  good-night. 

rv. 

But  he  felt  no  hunger,  and  unheeded 

Left  the  wine,  and  eager  for  the  rest 
Which  his  limbs,  forspent  with  travel,  needed, 
On  the  couch  he  laid  him,  still  undressed. 
There  he  sleeps — when  lo  I 
Onwards  gliding  slow. 
At  the  door  appears  a  wondrous  guest. 
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V. 

Bj  tbe  wtsuDg  lamp^s  nncertain  gleaming 
Then  he  sees  a  youthfdl  maiden  stand, 
Bobed  in  white,  of  still  and  gentle  seeming, 
On  her  brow  a  black  and  golden  band. 
When  she  meets  his  eyes, 
With  a  qoick  surprise 
Starting,  she  uplifts  a  pallid  hand. 

VI. 

^  la  a  atnmger  here,  and  nothing  told  m»  ? 

Am  I  then  forgotten  even  in  name? 
Ah  I  'tis  thns  within  mj  cell  they  hoM  me. 
And  I  now  am  ooyerM  o*er  with  shame  I 
Pillow  still  thy  head 
There  npon  thy  bed, 
I  will  leare  thee  quickly  as  I  came.** 

vn. 

Maiden— darling!  Stay,  O  stayP  and,  leaping 
From  the  couch,  before  her  stands  the  boy : 
Ceres — ^Bacchus,  here  their  gifts  are  heaping, 
And  thou  bringest  Amor*s  gentle  joy ! 

Why  with  terror  pale? 

Sweet  one,  let  us  hail 
These  bright  gods — ^their  festive  gifts  employ." 

vni. 

Oh,  no— no!  Tonng  stranger,  come  not  nigh  me 
Joy  is  not  for  me,  nor  festive  ofaeer. 
Ah  I  such  bliss  may  ne'er  be  tasted  by  me, 
Since  my  mother,  in  fiimtastic  fear. 

By  long  sickness  bow'd. 

To  heaven's  service  vow'd 
Me,  and  all  the  hopes  that  warm'd  me  here. 

IX. 

They  have  left  our  hearth,  and  left  it  lonely — 
The  old  gods,  that  bright  and  jocund  train. 
One,  unseen,  in  heaven,  is  worshipp^'d  only. 
And  upon  the  cross  a  Saviour  idain  ; 

Sacrifice  is  here, 

Not  of  lamb  nw  steer, 
But  of  human  woe  and  4mman  pain.** 

X. 

And  he  asks,  and  all  her  words  doth  ponder— 

Can  it  be,  that,  in  this  silent  spot, 
I  behold  thee,  thou  surpassing  wonder  I 
My  sweet  bride,  so  strangely  to  me  brought? 
Be  mine  only  now — 
See,  our  parents'  vow 
Heaven's  good  blessing  bath  for  us  besought.*^ 

XI. 

No  I  thou  gentle  heart,"  she  cried  in  anguish ; 
Us  not  mine,  but  'tis  my  sister's  place ; 
When  in  lonely  cell  I  weep  and  languish, 
Thinkf  oh  think  of  me  in  her  embrace ! 
I  think  but  of  thee — 
Pining  drearily, 
Soon  beneath  the  earth  to  hide  my  face!** 
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xu. 

^^Nayl  Ifiwearl^joiider flame whidtbrnBtfehy 

Fann'd  hy  Hymea,  lost  thou  abalt  not  be ; 
Droop  not  thus,  for  mj  sweet  bride  retiuneth 
To  my  father^  meaeion  back  with  me  I 
Dearest  J  tanyherel 
Taste  the  bridal  oheer, 
For  our  spoiual  qmad  eo  wojidronaly  I" 

xm. 

Then  with  word  aad  aigB  tbeir  troth  tbegr  plighted. 

Golden  was  ^  chain  Bhe  bade  him  wear ; 
Bat  the  cap  he  offered  her  she  alighted, 
^ver,  wrought  with  canning  past  campare. 
That  is  not  for  me ; 
AU  I  ask  of  thee 
Is  one  little  ringlet  of  thy  hair/' 

xnr/ 

Dally  boom'd  the  midini^t  hoar  nntvOlowU 

And  Uien  first  her  eyes  began  to  shine ; 
Eagedy  with  pallid  lips  she  swallow'd 
Hasty  dranghts  of  pvf le-iinctnred  wine ; 
Bat  the  wheaten  bread, 
As  in  shoddering  dread, 
Pat  she  always  by  wildi  loathing  sign. 

XV. 

And  she  gayeldie  yonth  the  cop:  he  dninM  ii, 

With  impetnoos  haste  he  dnun*d  it  dir ; 
Love  was  in  his  foFerVl  heart,  aaid  pain'd  it, 
Till  it  ached  for  joys  she  moat  idaay. 
Bat  the  maiden''s  fears 
StayM  him,  tin  m  tears 
On  the  bed  he  sank,  with  sobbing  cry. 

XVI. 

And  she  leans  aboTQ  him — Dear  one,  still  thee  I 

Ah,  how  sad  am  i  to  see  thee  so  I 
Bat,  alas !  these  limbs  of  mine  wonld  chill  thee : 
LoTe,  they  mantle  not  with  passion's  glow ; 
Thoa  wooldst  be  afraid, 
Didst  thoa  find  the  maid 
Thon  hast  chosen,  odd  as  ice  or  snow.** 

JLYll. 

Roand  her  waist  his  eager  anas  he  bended, 
Dashing  from  his  eyes  the  bHnding  tear: 
Wert  thon  «fpen  fnm  Ihe  grave  asoended. 
Come  mito  my  heart,  end  warm  thee  here  I** 
Sweet  the  long  embrace — 
Raise  that  pallid  face ; 
None  but  thon  and  I  are  watddng,  dear!** 

xvra. 

Was  it  love  that  bronght  the  maiden  thither, 

To  the  chamber  of  the  stranger  gnest? 
Lore's  bright  fire  shoold  kindle,  and  not  withw; 
Lovers  sweet  thrill  should  soothe,  not  tortore,  rest. 
His  impassioned  mood 
Warms  her  torpid  blood. 
Yet  there  beats  no  heart  within  her  breast. 
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XIX. 

Meanwhile  goes  the  mother,  softly  creepingf 

Through  the  house,  on  needfol  cares  intent, 
Hears  a  mormnr,  and,  while  all  are  sleeping, 
Wonders  at  the  sounds,  and  what  they  meant. 
Who  was  whispering  so? — 
Voices  soft  and  low. 
In  mysterious  converse  strangely  Uent. 

XX. 

Straightway  by  the  door  herself  she  stations, 

There  to  be  assured  what  was  amiss ; 
And  she  hears  lovers  fiery  protestations, 
Words  of  ardour  and  endearing  bliss : 
"Hark,  the  cock!  TisUght! 
But  to-morrow  night 
Thou  wilt  come  again?*' — and  kiss  on  kiss. 

'  XXI. 

Quick  the  latch  yhe  raises,  and,  with  features 

Anger-flnsh*d,  into  the  chamber  hies. 
"  Are  there  in  my  house  such  shameless  creatures, 
Minions  to  the  stranger's  will? **  she  cries, 
the  dying  light, 
Who  is't  meets  her  sight? 
God  I  'tis  her  own  daughter  she  espies  1 

xxn. 

And  the  youth  in  terror  sought  to  cover, 

With  her  own  light  veil,  the  maiden's  head, ' 
Clasp'd  her  dose ;  but,  gliding  from  her  lover. 
Back  the  vestment  from  her  brow  she  spread, 
And  her  form  upright. 
As  with  ghostly  might. 
Long  and  slowly  rises  from  the  bed. 

xxm. 

"  Mother  1  «iother  1  wherefore  thus  deprive  me 

Of  such  joy  as  I  this  night  have  known  ? 
Wherefore  fh>m  these  warm  embraces  drive  me? 
Was  I  waken'd  up  to  meet  thy  frown  ? 
Did  it  not  suffice 
That,  in  virgin  guise, 
To  an  early  grave  yon  brought  me  down? 

xxrv. 

"  Fearful  is  the  wefrd  that  forced  me  hither, 

From  the  dark-heap'd  chamber  where  I  lay ; 
Powerless  are  your  drowsy  anthems,  neither 
Can  your  priests  prevail,  l^we'er  they  pray. 
Salt  nor  lymph  can  cool 
Where  the  pulse  is  full ; 
Love  must  still  bum  on,  though  wrapp'd  in  day. 

xxv» 

"  To  this  youth  my  early  troth  was  plighted, 

Whilst  yet  Venus  ruled  within  the  land ; 
Mother !  and  that  vow  ye  falsely  sli^ted. 
At  your  new  and  gloomy  faith's  command. 
But  no  God  will  hear, 
If  a  mother  swear 
Pure  from  love  to  keep  her  daughter's  hand. 
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XXVI. 

*^  Nightly  from  my  narrow  chamber  driven, 

Come  I  to  fulfil  my  destined  part, 
EUm  to  seek  for  whom  my  troth  was  given, 
And  to  draw  the  life  blood  from  his  heart. 
He  hath  served  my  will ; 
More  I  yet  must  kill, 
For  another  prey  I  now  depart. 

xxvn. 

Fair  yonng  man !  thy  thread  of  life  is  broken, 
Human  skill  can  bring  no  aid  to  thee. 
There  thon  hast  my  chain — a  ghastly  token — 
And  this  lock  of  thine  I  take  with  me. 

Soon  must  thou  decay, 

Soon  wilt  thon  be  gray, 
Dark  although  to-night  thy  tresses  be. 

xxvni. 

"  Mother:!  hear,  oh  hear  my  last  entreaty ! 

Let  the  funeral  pile  arise  once  more ; 
Open  np  my  wretched  tomb  for  pity. 
And  m  flames  our  souls  to  peace  restore. 
When  the  ashes  glow. 
When  the  fire-sparks  flow. 
To  the  ancient  gods  aloft  we  soar." 


After  this  most  powerful  and  original  ballad,  let  us  turn  to  something  more 
SeniaL  Hie  three  following  poems  are  exquisite  specimens  of  the  varied 
genius  of  our  author ;  and  we  hardly  know  whether  to  prefer  the  plaintive 
beauty  of  the  first,  or  the  light  and  sportive  brilliancy  of  the  other  twain. 


FntsT  Lots. 

Oh,  who  will  bring  me  back  the  days. 

So  beautiful,  so  bright  I 
Those  days  when  love  first  bore  my  heart 

Aloft  on  pinions  light  ? 
Oh.  who  will  bring  me  but  an  hour 

Of  that  delightful  time. 
And  wake  in  me  again  the  power 

That  fired  my  golden  prime  ? 

I  nurse  my  wound  in  solitude, 

I  sigh  the  livelong  day. 
And  mourn  the  joys,  in  wayward  mood. 

That  now  are  passM  away. 
Ob,  who  will  brmg  me  back  the  days 

Of  that  delightful  time, 
And  wake  in  me  again  the  blaze 

That  fired  my  golden  prime? 
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WhoYl  But  a  Cuvz»  t 

Of  all  the  wares  so  pretty 

That  come  into  the  dty, 

There^s  none  are  so  deUdona, 

There's  none  are  half  so  predons, 

As  those  whidi  we  are  tniiging. 

O,  listen  to  onr  singing  1 

Tonng  loves  to  sell  1  young  lores  to  sell! 

My  pretty  loves  wholl  buy  ? 

First  look  you  at  the  oldest, 
The  wantonest,  the  boklest  I 
So  loosely  goes  he  hopping. 
From  tree  and  thicket  dropping, 
Then  flies  aloft  as  sprightly — 
We  dare  bot  praise  him  lightly ! 
The  fickle  rogoel  Young  loves  tosdl! 
My  pretty  loves  who*U  boy  ? 

Now  see  this  little  creature — 

How  modest  seems  his  feature  I 

He  nestles  so  demurely, 

You'd  think  him  safer  surdy ; 

And  yet  for  all  his  shyness, 

There's  danger  in  his  slyness  I 

The  cunning  rogue  I  Young  loves  to  seU ! 

My  pretty  loves  who'll  buy  ? 

Oh  come  and  see  this  lovdet, 
This  little  turtle-dovelet ! 
The  maidens  that  are  neatest, 
The  tenderest  and  sweetest, 
Should  buy  it  to  amuse  'em, 
And  nurse  it  in  their  bosom. 
The  little  pet !  Young  loves  to  sell  1 
My  pretty  loves  who'll  buy  ? 

We  need  not  bid  you  bay  them. 
They're  here,  if  you  will  try  them. 
They  like  to  change  their  cages ; 
But  for  their  proving  sages 
No  warrant  will  we  utter — 
They  all  have  wings  to  flutter. 
The  pretty  birds  I  Young  loves  to  sell ! 
Such  beauties  I   Come  and  buy  I 


Secokd  Lnrie. 

After  life's  departing  sigh, 
To  the  spots  1  loved  most  dearly, 
In  the  sunshine  and  the  shadow, 
Bv  the  fountain  welling  clearly, 
Through  the  wood  and  o'er  the  meadow, 
Flit  I  like  a  butterfly. 
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There  a  gentle  pair  I  spy-. 
Rouid  the  maiden's  tresses  fljisg^ 
Flrom  her  chaplet  I  discover 
An  that  I  had  lost  in  dying, 
Still  with  her  and  with  her  lover. 
Who  so  happj  tiien  as  I? 

For  she  smiles  with  langhing  ey« ; 
And  his  lips  to  hers  he  presses, 
Vows  of  passion  interchanging, 
Stifling  her  with  sweet  caresses, 
O'er  her  badding  beauties  rangfatg ; 
And  aromd  the  twain  I  fly. 

And  she  sees  me  fluttering  nigh ; 
And  beneath  his  ardonr  trembling, 
Starts  she  up— then  off  I  hover. 

Look  there,  dearest  I'*  Thus  dissembling, 
l^aks  the  maiden  to  her  lover — 
"  Come  and  catch  that  butterfly  I" 


\si  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  and  of  Monk  Lewis,  Sir  Walter  Scott  translated 
the  Erl  King,  and  since  then  it  has  been  a  kind  of  assay-piece  for  aspiring 
German  students  to  thump  and  hammer  at  will.  We  have  heard  it  sung  so 
oftoi  at  the  piano  by  soft-voiced  maidens,  and  hirsute  musicians,  before 
whose  roaring  the  bull  of  Fhalaris  might  be  dumb,  that  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  associate  it  with  stiff  white  cravats,  green  tea,  and  a  superabundance 
of  lemonade.  But  to  do  full  justice  to  its  unearthly  fascination,  one  ought  to  hear 
it  chanted  by  night  in  a  lonely  glade  of  the  Schwartzwald  or  Spessart  forest, 
with  the  wind  moaning  as  an  accompaniment,  and  the  ghostly  shadows  of 
the  branches  flitting  in  the  moonlight  across  the  path. 

The  £bl  Kino. 

Who  rides  so  late  through  the  grisly  night  ? 
Tis  a  father  and  child,  and  he  grasps  him  tight ; 
He  wraps  him  close  in  his  mantle's  fold, 
And  shelters  the  boy  from  the  biting  cold. 

"  My  son,  why  thus  to  my  arm  dost  cling?** 
Father,  dost  thou  not  see  the  Erlie-king  ? 
The  king  with  his  crown  and  long  black  train  t'^ 
"  My  son,  'tis  a  streak  of  the  misty  rain  I" 

Come  hither,  thou  darling  I  come,  go  with  me ! 
Fair  games  know  I  that  I'll  play  with  thee ; 
Many  bright  flowers  my  kingdoms  hold ! 
My  mother  has  many  a  robe  of  gold  I'* 

O  father,  dear  father !  and  dost  thou  not  hear 
What  the  Erlie-king  whispers  so  low  in  mine  ear?" 
"  Calm  thee,  my  boy,  'tis  only  the  breeze 
Rustling  the  dry  leaves  beneath  the  trees  T* 

"  Wilt  thou  go,  bonny  boy !  wilt  thou  go  with  me? 
My  daughters  shall  wait  on  thee  daintille ; 
My  dauditers  around  thee  in  dance  shall  sweep, 
And  ro<±  thee,  and  kiss  thee,  and  sing  thee  to  sleep !" 
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0  father,  dear  father  1  and  dost  thou  not  marie 
ErUe-king's  daughters  move  by  in  the  dark  ?  " 

"  I  see  it,  my  child ;  bat  it  is  not  they, 
lis  the  old  willow  nodding  its  head  so  grey 

1  love  thee !  thy  beanty  charms  me  qoite ; 
And  if  thou  refosest,  FU  take  thee  by  might ! " 

O  father,  dear  father  I  he^s  grasping  me — 
My  heart  is  as  cold  as  cold  can  be  I" 

The  father  rides  swiftly— with  tenor  he  gasps — 
The  sobbing  child  in  his  arms  he  clasps ; 
He  reaches  the  castle  with  spmring  and  dread ; 
But,  alack  I  in  his  arms  the  child  Uy  dead  I 


Who  has  not  heard  of  Mignon?— sweet,  delicate  little  Mignon?— the  woman^ 
child,  in  whose  miniature,  rather  than  portrait,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  original 
of  fairy  Fenella?  We  wonid  that  we  could  adequately  translate  the  song, 
which  in  its  native  German  is  so  exquisitely  plaintive,  that  few  can  listen  to  it 
without  tears.  This  poem,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  is  anterior  in  date  to 
Byron's  Bride  of  Abydos. 


MiG-iroir. 

Enow'st  thou  the  land  where  the  pale  citron  grows. 
And  the  gold  orange  through  dark  foliage  glows  ? 
A  soft  wind  flutters  from  the  deep  blue  sky, 
The  myrtle  blooms,  and  towers  the  laurel  high. 
Know'st  thou  it  well  ? 

O  there  with  thee ! 
O  that  I  might,  my  own  beloved  one,  flee  \ 

Enow'st  thou  the  house  ?   On  pillars  rest  its  beams, 
Bright  is  its  hall,  in  light  one  chamber  gleams, 
And  marble  statues  stand,  and  look  on  me — 
What  have  they  done,  thou  hapless  child,  to  thee  ? 
Know'st  thou  it  well  ? 

O  there  with  thee ! 
O  that  I  might,  my  loved  protector,  flee  I 

Know'st  thou  the  track  that  o'er  the  mountain  goes, 
Where  the  mule  threads  its  way  through  mist  and  snows. 
Where  dwelt  in  caves  the  dragon's  ancient  brood, 
Topples  the  crag,  and  o'er  it  roars  the  flood. 
Know'st  thou  it  well  ? 

O  come  with  me  f 
There  lies  our  road— oh  father,  let  us  flee  I 


In  order  duly  to  appreciate  the  next  ballad,  you  must  fancy  yourself  (if  you 
cannot  realize  it)  stretched  on  the  grass,  by  the  margin  of  a  mighty  nver  of 
the  south,  rushing  from  or  through  an  Italiau  lake,  whose  opposite  shore  yon 
cannot  descry  for  the  thick  purple  haze  of  heat  that  hangs  over  its  gUssy  sur- 
face. If  you  lie  there  for  an  hour  or  so,  gazing  into  the  depths  of  the  blue 
unfathomable  sky,  till  the  fanning  of  the  warm  wind  and  the  murmur  of  the 
water  combine  to  throw  you  into  a  trance,  you  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
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ThK  FiflHEB. 

The  water  nuh'd  and  babbled  by — 

An  angler  near  it  lay, 
And  watch'd  his  qmll,  with  tranquil  eye, 

Upon  the  current  play. 
And  as  he  sits  In  wasteful  dream, 

He  sees  the  flood  unclose, 
And  from  the  middle  of  the  stream 

A  river-maiden  rose. 

She  sang  to  him  with  witching  wile, 

"  My  brood  why  wilt  thou  snare, 
With  human  craft  and  human  guile, 

To  die  in  scorching  air? 
Ah !  didst  thou  know  how  happy  we 

Who  dwell  in  waters  clear, 
Thou  wouldst  come  down  at  once  to  md, 

And  rest  for  ever  here. 

The  sun  and  ladye-moon  they  lave 

Their  tresses  in  the  main. 
And  breathing  freshness  from  the  wave. 

Come  doubly  bright  again. 
The  deep  blue  sky,  so  moist  and  clear. 

Hath  it  for  thee  no  lure  ? 
Does  thine  own  face  not  woo  thee  down 

Unto  our  waten  pure?" 

The  water  rush'd  and  bubbled  by — 

It  l^>p^d  his  naked  feet ; 
He  thrill'd  as  though  he  felt  the  touch 

Of  maiden  kisses  sweet. 
Sie  spoke  to  him,  she  sang  to  him — 

Resistless  was  her  strain — 
Half-drawn,  he  sank  beneath  the  wave, 

And  ne*er  was  seen  agam. 


Ov  next  extract  smacks  of  the  Troubadours,  and  would  have  better  suited 
|Ood  old  King  Ren4  of  Provence  than  a  Paladin  of  the  days  of  Charlemagne. 
Goethe  has  neither  the  eye  of  Wouvennan  nor  Borgognone,  and  sketches  but 
an  mdiflbnent  battle-piece.  Homer  was  a  stark  moss-trooper,  and  so  was 
Soott;  but  the  Germans  want  the  cry  of  **boot  and  saddle"  consumedly. 
Howerer,  the  Mowing  is  excellent  in  its  way. 

ThB  BilKBTBXt.. 

What  sounds  are  those  without,  along 

The  drawbridge  sweetly  stealing? 
Within  our  hall  Td  have  that  sons. 

That  minstrel  measure,  pealing. ' 
Then  forth  the  little  foot-page  hied ; 
When  he  came  back,  the  king  he  cried, 
Bring  in  the  ageid  minstrel!" 

Good-etea  to  you,  lordlin^B  all ; 
Fair  ladies  an,  good-even. 
Lo,  Btaronsttrl  Within  thn  hall 
I  see  a  radiant  JkWfm. 

VOL  LVI.  wo.  CCCXLV.  B 
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In  hall  so  bright  with  noble  light, 
Tis  not  for  thee  to  feast  th j  sight, 
Old  man,  look  not  aronnd  thee  !** 

He  closed  his  eyne,  he  stmck  his  lyre 

In  tones,  with  passion  laden, 
Till  every  gallant's  eye  shot  fire, 

And  down  looked  every  maiden. 
The  king,  enraptured  with  his  strain. 
Held  ont  to  him  a  golden  chain, 

In  guerdon  of  his  harping. 

The  golden  chain  give  not  to  me. 

For  noble's  breast  its  glance  is, 
Who  meets  and  beats  thy  enemy 

Amid  the  shock  of  lances. 
Or  give  it  to  thy  chancellere— 
Let  him  its  golden  harden  bear, 

Among  his  other  burdens. 

"  I  sing  as  sings  the  bbd,  whose  note 

The  leafy  bongh  is  heard  on. 
The  song  that  fiEdters  from  my  throat 

For  me  is  ample  gneidon. 
Yet  rd  ask  one  thing,  an  I  might, 
A  draught  of  brave  wine,  sparkling  bright 

Within  a  golden  beaker 

The  cup  was  brought.   He  drained  its  leet, 

O  draught  that  warms  me  cheerly ! 
Blest  is  the  house  where  gifts  like  these  . 

Are  counted  trifles  merely. 
Lo,  when  you  prosper,  think  on  me, 
And  thank  ^our  God  as  heartily 

As  for  this  draught  I  thank  you  !** 


We  uitend  to  close  the  present  Number  with  a  very  graceful,  though  simple 
ditty,  which  Goethe  may  possibly  have  altered  from  the  Morlacbian,  but  whidi 
is  at  all  events  worthy  of  his  genius.  Previously,  however,  in  case  any  of  the 
ladies  should  like  something  sentimental,  we  beg  leave  to  present  them  with 
as  nice  a  little  dwawmtUt  as  ever  was  transcribed  into  an  idbum. 

Tbs  Violet. 

A  violet  blossom'd  on  the  lea, 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye, 
As  fahr  a  flower  as  yon  might  see ; 

When  there  came  tripping  by 
A  shepherd  maiden  fair  and  young, 

Lightly,  lightly  o^er  the  lea ; 
Care  she  knew  not,  and  she  suig 
Merrily  1 

O  were  I  but  the  fairest  flower 

That  blossoms  on  the  lea ; 
If  only  for  one  little  hour. 

That  she  might  gather  me— 
Clasp  me  in  her  bonnv  breast!** 

Thought  the  little  flower. 

O  that  in  it  I  might  rest 
But  an  hour  !^ 
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Lack-a-day  t   Up  came  the  lass, 

Heeded  not  the  violet ; 
Trod  it  down  into  the  grass ; 
Though  it  died,  'twas  happy  jet. 
*  "  Trodden  down  although  I  lie. 
Yet  my  death  is  very  sweet — 
For  I  cannot  choose  but  die 
At  her  feet!" 


Thb  Dolsfcl  Lat  op  trk  Noble  Wife  or  Aiam  Aoa. 

What  is  yon  so  white  beside  the  greenwood? 
Is  it  snow,  or  flight  of  cygnets  resting? 
Were  it  snow,  ere  now  it  had  been  melted ; 
Were  it  swans,  ere  now  the  flock  had  left  us. 
Neither  snow  nor  swans  are  resting  yonder, 
Us  the  glittering  tents  of  Asan  Aga. 
Faint  he  lies  from  wounds  in  stormy  battle ; 
There  his  mother  and  his  sisters  seek  him, 
But  his  wife  hangs  back  for  shame,  and  oomea  not 

When  the  anguish  of  Ms  hurts  was  over. 
To  his  faithful  wife  he  sent  this  message — 

Longer  'neath  my  roof  thou  shalt  not  tarry, 
Neither  in  my  court  nor  in  my  household." 

When  the  lady  heard  this  cruel  sentence, 
'Reft  of  sense  she  stood,  and  racked  with  anguish : 
In  the  court  she  heard  the  horses  stamping, 
And  in  fear  that  it  was  Asan  coming, 
Fled  towards  the  tower,  to  leap  and  perish. 

Then  in  terror  ran  her  little  daughters, 
Callmg  after  her,  and  weeping  sorely. 

These  are  not  the  steeds  of  Father  Asan ; 
Tis  thy  brother  Fintorovich  coming  1" 

And  the  wife  of  Asan  tum'd  to  meet  him ; 
Sobbing,  threw  her  arms  around  her  brother. 

See  the  wrongs,  O  brother,  of  thy  sister! 
These  five  babes  I  bore,  and  must  I  leave  them?" 

Silently  the  brother  from  his  girdle 
Draws  tiie  ready  deed  of  separation, 
Wrapped  within  a  crimson  silken  cover. 
She  is  free  to  seek  her  mother's  dwelling — 
Free  to  join  in  wedlock  with  another. 

When  the  woftil  lady  saw  the  writing, 
KiiBs'd  she  both  her  boys  upon  the  forehead, 
Kiss'd  on  both  the  cheeks  her  sobbing  dangfaten ; 
But  she  cannot  tear  herself  for  pity 
From  the  infant  smiling  in  the  cradle  I 

Rudely  did  her  brother  tear  her  from  it, 
Deftly  lifted  her  upon  a  courser, 
And  in  haste,  towards  his  father's  dwelling, 
Spuir'd  he  onward  with  the  woftd  lady. 

Short  the  space ;  seven  days,  but  barely  seven — 
Little  space  I  ween-— by  many  nobles 
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Was  the  lady — still  in  weeds  of  monniing— 
Was  the  lady  courted  in  espoosal. 

Far  the  noblest  was  Imoski^s  cadi ; 
And  the  dame  in  tears  besooght  her  brother — 
I  adjure  thee,  by  the  life  thou  bearest, 


That  my  heart  may  not  be  rent  asunder 
If  again  I  see  my  darling  children 

Little  recked  the  brother  of  her  bidding, 
Fix'd  to  wed  her  to  Imoski's  cadi. 
But  the  gentle  lady  still  entreats  him — 
*^  Send  at  least  a  letter,  O  m^  brother! 
To  Imoski's  cadi,  thus  imploring — 
I,  the  youthful  widow,  ^reet  thee  fairly, 
And  entreat  thee,  by  this  selfsame  token, 
When  thou  comest  hither  with  thy  biideamtii. 
Bring  a  heavy  veil,  that  I  m&j  slurond  me 
As  we  pass  along  by  Asan's  awelling, 
So  I  may  not  see  my  darling  orphans/* 

Scarcely  had  the  cadi  read  the  letter, 
When  he  call'd  together  all  his  bridenaen, 
Bonne  himself  to  bring  the  lady  homewarda. 
And  he  brought  the  veil  as  she  entreated. 

Jocundly  they  reached  the  princely  mansion. 
Jocundly  they  bore  her  thence  in  triumph ; 
But  when  they  drew  near  to  Asanas  dwelling. 
Then  the  children  recognized  their  motlier, 
And  they  cried,    Come  back  mito  thy  chamber — 
Share  the  meal  this  evening  with  thy  children 
And  she  tum'd  her  to  the  lordly  bridegroom — 
"  Pray  thee,  let  the  Imdesmen  and  their  hones 
Halt  a  little  by  the  once-loved  dwelling. 
Till  I  give  these  presents  to  my  QhUdren."  * 

And  they  halted  by  the  once-loved  dwelling, 
And  she  gave  the  weeping  children  presente, 
Gave  each  boy  a  cap  with  gold  embroidered, 
Gave  each  girl  a  long  and  costly  garment. 
And  with  tears  she  left  a  tiny  mantle 
For  the  helpless  baby  in  the  cradle. 

These  thhigs  mariL^d  the  father,  Ann  Aga, 
And  in  sorrow  call'd  he  to  his  diildren— 

Turn  again  to  me,  ye  poor  deserted ; 
Hard  as  steel  is  now  your  mother's  bosom ; 
Shut  so  fast,  it  cannot  throb  with  pity ! 

Thus  he  spoke ;  and  when  the  la^y  beard  ]um» 
Pale  as  death  she  dropped  upoft  11^.  pavement. 
And  the  life  fled  firom  her  wretched  boeom 
As  she  saw  her  children  tnnilBg  firom  her. 
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inr  riBST  love. 


A  Skktor  in  New  Yobk. 


''Mamarst,  where  are  jon  ? ^  cried 
a  sflrer-toned  voice  from  a  passage 
outside  the  drawing-room  In  which  I 
btd  Just  seated  myself.  The  next  in- 
ttanl  a  lovely  face  appeared  at  the 
door,  its  owner  tripped  into  the  room, 
made  a  comical  cmtsy,  and  ran  up  to 
her  sister. 

^  It  la  really  too  bad,  Margaret ; 
pa'  frets  and  bnstles  about,  nearly  runs 
over  me  apon  the  stairs,  and  then  goes 
down  the  street  as  if  'Change  were  on 
fire.  Ma*  yawns,  and  will  not  hear  of 
onr  going  shopping,  and  grumbles 
abofat  money — midways  money— that 
horrid  money !  Ah !  dear  Margaret, 
oar  shopping  excursion  is  at  an  end 
fcr  to-day  r 

Sister  Margaret,  to  whom  this  la- 
ineatation  was  addressed,  was  reclin- 
uig  on  the  sofa,  her  left  hand  support- 
ing her  head,  her  right  holding  the 
tlM  volnme  of  a  novel.  She  looked 
op  with  a  languishing  and  die-away 
txpnsaoa — 

Poor  Staunton  will  be  in  despau:," 
said  her  sister.  This  is  at  least  his 
teath  torn  np  and  down  the  Battery. 
Last  night  he  was  a  perfect  picture  of 
misery.  I  could  not  have  had  the 
heart  to  refuse  to  dance  with  him. 
How  could  you  be  so  cruel,  Marga- 
ret?" 

"  Alas  !**  replied  Margaret  with  a 
deep  sigh,  how  could  I  help  it? 
Mamma  was  behind  me,  and  kept 
poshing  me  with  her  elbow.  Mamma 
is  sometimes  very  ill-bred."  And 
inothersigh  burst  finom  the  overcharged 
heart  of  the  sentimental  fair  one. 

"  Well,"  rejoined  her  sister,  "  I 
don't  know  why  she  so  terribly  dis- 
likes poor  Staunton ;  but  to  say  the 
trath,  onr  gallopade  lost  nothing  by 
his  absence.  He  is  as  stiff  as  a  Dutch 
doDwhen  he  dances.  Even  our  Louisi* 
sniaB  backwoodsman  here,  acquits 
himself  much  more  creditably." 

And  the  malidous  girl  gave  me  such 
march  look,  that  I  could  not  be  angry 
with  the  equivocal  sort  of  compliment 
paid  to  myself. 

"  That  is  very  unkind,  Arthurine," 
B»id  Margaret,  her  cheeks  glowing 


with  anger  at  this  attack  upon  the 
graces  of  her  admirer. 

"  Don't  be  angry,  sister,"  cried 
Arthurine,  running  up  to  her,  throw- 
ing her  arms  round  her  neck,  and  kiss- 
ing and  soothing  her  till  she  began  to 
smile.  They  formed  a  pretty  group. 
Arthurine  especially,  as  she  skipped 
up  to  her  sister,  scarce  touching  the 
carpet  with  her  tiny  feet,  looked  like 
a  fairy  or  a  nymph.  She  was  certainly 
a  lovely  creature,  slender  and  flexible 
as  a  reed,  with  a  waist  one  could 
easily  have  spanned  with  one's  ten 
fingers;  feet  and  hands  on  the  very 
smallest  scale,  and  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful mould ;  features  exquisitely  regu- 
lar; a  complexion  of  lilies  and  roses ;  a 
small  gracefid  head,  adorned  with  a 
profusion  of  golden  hair;  and  then 
large  round  clear  blue  eyes,  fnU  of 
mischief  and  fascination.  She  was,  as 
the  French  say,  h  croquer, 

"  Heigho  I"  sighed  the  sentimental 
Margaret.  "  To  think  of  this  vulgar, 
selfish  man  intruding  himself  between 
me  and  such  a  noble  creature  as  Staun- 
ton I  It  is  really  heart-breaking." 

Not  quite  so  bad  as  that  I"  said 
Arthurine.  Morcland,  as  you  know, 
has  a  good  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars; and  Staunton  has  nothing,  or  at 
most  a  couple  of  thousand  doUars  a- 
year — a  mere  feather  in  the  balance 
against  such  a  golden  weight." 

"  Love  despises  gold,"  murmured 
Margaret. 

"  Nonsense ! "  replied  her  sister;  I 
would  not  even  despise  silver,  if  it 
were  in  suflScient  quantity.  Only 
think  of  the  balls  and  parties,  the  fites 
and  pic-nics !  Saratoga  in  the  sum- 
mer— ^perhaps  even  London  or  Paris ! 
The  mere  thought  of  it  makes  my 
mouth  water." 

"  Talk  not  of  such  joys,  to  be  bought 
at  such  a  price!"  cried  Margaret, 
quoting  probably  from  some  of  her 
favourite  novels. 

"  Well,  don't  make  yourself  unhap- 
py now,"  said  Arthurine.  "  More- 
land  will  not  be  here  till  tea-time ; 
and  there  are  six  long  hours  to  that. 
If  we  had  only  a  few  new  novels  to 
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pass  the  time!  I  cannot  imagine  why 
Cooper  is  so  lazy.  Only  one  book  in 
a  year !  What  if  yon  were  to  begin 
to  write,  sister?  I  have  no  donbt  you 
would  succeed  as  well  as  Mrs  Mitchell. 
Bnlwer  is  so  fantastical;  and  even 
Walter  Scott  is  getting  dull." 

Alas,  Howard! sighed  Margaret, 
looking  to  me  for  sympathy  with  her 
Borrows. 

"  Patience,  dear  Margaret,*^  said  I. 
"  If  possible,  I  will  help  you  to  get 
rid  of  the  old  fellow.  At  any  rate,  I 
wm  try." 

Rat-tat>tat  at  the  house  door.  Ar- 
thurine  put  up  her  finger  to  enjoin 
alienee,  and  listened.  Another  loud 
knock.  A  visit!"  exclaimed  she 
with  sparkling  eyes.  Ha !  ladies ; 
I  hear  the  rustle  of  their  gowns." 
And  as  she  spoke  the  door  opened, 
and  the  Misses  Fearce  came  swim- 
ming into  the  room,  in  all  the  splen- 
dour of  violet-coloured  silks,  covered 
with  feathers,  lace,  and  embroideries, 
and  bringing  with  them  an  atmo- 
sphere of  perfume. 

The  man  who  has  the  good  fortune 
to  see  our  New  York  belles  in  their 
morning  or  home  attire,  must  have  a 
heart  made  of  quartz  or  granite  if  he 
resists  their  attractions.  Their  grace- 
ful forms,  their  intellectual  and  some- 
what languishing  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, their  bright  and  beaming 
eyes,  their  slender  figures,  which  make 
one  inclined  to  seize  and  hold  them 
lest  the  wind  should  blow  them  away, 
their  beautifully  delicate  hands  and 
feet,  compose  a  sum  of  attraction  per- 
fectly irresistible.  The  Boston  ladles 
are  perhaps  better  informed,  and  their 
features  are  usually  more  regular; 
but  they  have  something  Yaukeeish 
about  them,  which  I  could  never  fancy, 
and,  moreover,  they  are  dreadful  blue- 
stodungs.  The  fur  Fhiladelphians 
are  rounder,  more  elastic,  more  Hebe- 
l&e,  and  unapproachable  in  the  article 
of  small-talk ;  but  it  is  amongst  the 
beauties  of  New  York  that  romance 
writers  should  seek  for  their  Julias  and 
Alices.  I  am  certain  that  if  Cooper 
had  made  their  acquaintance  whilst 
writmg  his  books,  he  would  have  torn 
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up  his  manuscripts,  and  painted  his 
heroines  after  a  less  wooden  fashion. 
He  can  only  have  seen  them  on 
the  Battery  or  in  Broadway,  where 
they  are  so  buried  and  enveloped  in 
finery  that  it  is  impossible  to  guess 
what  they  are  really  like.  The  two 
young  ladies  who  haid  just  entered  the- 
room,  were  shining  examples  of  that 
system  of  over-dressing.  They  seemed 
to  have  put  on  at  one  time  the  three 
or  four  dresses  worn  in  the  course  of 
the  day  by  a  London  or  Paris  fashion- 
able. 

It  was  now  all  over  with  my  <efe-a- 
tete.  1  could  only  be  de  trap  in  the 
gossip  of  the  four  ladies,  and  I  accor- 
dingly took  my  leave.  As  I  passed 
before  the  parlour  door  on  my  way 
out,  it  was  opened,  and  Mrs  Bow- 
sends  beckoned  me  in.  I  entered,  and 
found  her  husband  also  there. 

"  Are  you  going  away  already,  my. 
dear  Howard?"  said  the  lady. 

"  There  are  visitors  up  stairs." 
Ah,  Howard!"  said  Mrs  Bow- 
sends. 

"  The  workies*  have  carried  the 
day^"  growled  her  husband. 

"That  horrid  Staunton  I"  inter- 
rupted his  better  half.  "  Only  think 
now'  

"  Our  side  lost — completely  floored. 
But  you've  heard  of  it,  I  suppose. 
Mister  Howard?" 

I  turned  from  one  to  the  other  in 
astonished  perplexity,  not  knowing 
to  which  I  ought  to  listen  first. 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  whined 
the  lady,  ''but  that  Mr  SUunton  be- 
comes every  day  more  odious  to  me. 
Only  think  now,  of  his  having  the 
effrontery  to  persist  in  running  after 
Margaret !  Hardly  two  thousand  a- 
year"  

''  Old  Hickory  is  preparing  to  leave 
Hermitage  akeady.f  Bank  shares 
have  fallen  half  per  cent  in  conse- 
quence," snarled  her  husband. 

They  were  ringing  the  changes  on 
poor  Staunton  and  the  new  president. 

''  He  ought  to  remember  the  diffe- 
rence of  our  positions,"  said  Mrs  B., 
drawing  herself  up  with  much  dignity. 
"  Certainly,  certainly!"  said  L 


*  The  slang  term  applied  to  the  mechanics  and  labourers,  a  numerous  and 
(at  elections  especially)  a  most  important  class  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
f  The  name  of  General  Jackson's  country-house  and  estate. 
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^And  the  governor's  election  is 
also  going  desperate  bad,"  said  Mr 
Bowsends. 

And  then  Margaret,  to  think  of 
her  in£Unationl  Certainly  she  is  a 
good,  gentle  creature ;  bat  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars!'*  This  was 
Mrs  Bowsends. 

^By  no  means  to  be  despised," 

The  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
touched  a  responaive  chord  in  the 
heart  of  the  papa. 

^  Five  hnndred  thonsand,"  repeat- 
ed he.  "  Yes,  certainly ;  but  what's 
the  ase  of  that  ?  All  nonsense.  Those 
gals  wonid  min  a  Croesns." 
.  Yon  need  not  talk,  I'm  snre,"  re- 
torted mamma.  Think  of  all  yonr 
hets  and  electioneering." 

^^Yon  understand  nothing  about 
that,"  replied  her  husband  angrily. 

Interests  of  the  country— congress 
— public  good — must  be  supported. 

Who  would  do  it  if  we"  

Did  not  bet,"  thought  L 
Yon  are  a  Mend  of  the  family," 
laid  Mrs  Bowsends,    and  I  hope  you 
will"  

^  Apropos,"  interrupted  her  loving 
husband.  ^^How  has  your  cotton 
mp  turned  out?  You  might  con- 
fiiga  it  to  me.   How  many  bales  ?  " 

*'A  hundred;  and  a  few  dozen 
hogsheads  of  tobacco." 

^^Sorne  six  thousand  dollars  per 
aonam,"  muttered  the  papa  musingly ; 
'*  hm,  hm." 

^  As  to  that,"  said  I  negligentiy, 

I  have  suflldent  capital  in  my  hands 
to  increase  the  one  hnndred  bales  to 
two  hundred  another  year." 

"Two  hnndred  1  two  Jiundredl" 
The  man's  eyes  glistened  approvingly. 
''That  might  do.  Not  so  bad.  Well, 
Arthnrine  is  a  good  girl.  We'll  see, 
lay  dear  Mr  Howard— well  see.  Yes, 
jes— come  hereevery  evening— when- 
ever yon  like.  You  know  Arthurine 
18  always  glad  to  see  yon." 

''And  Mr  and  Mrs  Bowsends?" 
askedL 

"  Are  most  delighted,"  replied  the 
eoiq^e,  smiling  graciously. 

I  bowed,  agreeably  surprised,  and 
took  my  departure.  I  was  nevertheless 
not  over  well  pleased  with  a  part  of  Mr 
Bowsends'kstspeech.  It  looked  rather 
too  much  as  if  my  afiectionate  father- 
hi-lawthatwasto  be,  wished  to  balance 
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his  lost  bets  with  my  cotton  bales ; 
and,  as  I  thought  of  it,  my  gorge  rose 
at  the  selfishness  of  my  species,  and 
more  especially  at  the  stupid  impu- 
dent egotism  of  Bowsends  and  the 
thousands  who  resemble  him.  To 
all  such,  even  their  children  are  no- 
thing bnt  so  many  bales  of  goods,  to 
be  bartered,  bought,  and  sold.  And 
this  man  belongs  to  the  haut-ton  of  New 
York !  Five-and-twenty  years  ago  he 
went  about  with  a  tailor's  measure  in 
his  pocket — now  a  leader  on  'Change, 
and  member  of  twenty  committees 
and  directorships. 

Bnt  then  Arthnrine,  with  her  seven- 
teen summers  and  her  lovely  face, 
the  most  extravagant  little  doll  in  the 
whole  dty,  and  that  is  not  saying  a 
littie,  bnt  the  most  elegant,  charming 
— a  perfect  sylph  I  It  was  now  about 
eleven  months  since  I  had  first  become 
acquainted  with  the  bewitching  crea- 
ture; and,  from  the  very  first  day,  I  had 
been  her  vassal,  her  slave,  bound  by 
chains  as  adamantine  as  those  of  Ar- 
mida.   She  had  just  left  the  French 
boarding-school  at  St  John's.  That, 
by  the  by,  is  one  of  the  means  by 
which  our   mushroom  aristocracy 
pushes  itself  upwards.   A  couple  of 
pretty  daughters,  brought  up  at  a  fa- 
shionable school,  are  sure  to  attract 
a  swarm  of  young  fops  and  danglers 
about  them;  and  the  glory  of  the 
daughters  is  refiected  upon  the  papa 
and  mamma.  And  this  littie  sorceress 
knew  right  well  how  to  work  her  in- 
cantations.  Every  heart  was  at  her 
feet ;  but  not  one  out  of  her  twenty  or 
more  adorers  conld  boast  that  he  had 
received  a  smile  or  a  look  more  than 
his  fellows.   I  was  the  only  one  who 
had  perhaps  obtained  a  sort  of  passive 
preference.  I  was  allowed  to  escort 
her  in  her  rides,  walks,  and  drives ;  to 
be  her  regular  partner  when  no  other 
dancer  offered,  and  suchlike  enviable 
privileges.   She  flirted  and  fluttered 
About  me,  and  hung  familiarly  on  my 
arm,  as  she  tripped  along  Broadway  or 
the  Battery  by  my  side.   In  addition 
to  all  these  little  marks  of  preference, 
it  fell  to  my  share  of  duty  to  supply 
her  with  the  newest  novels,  to  fhniish 
her  with  English  Keepsakes  and  Ame- 
rican Tokens  and  Souvenirs,  and  to 
provide  the  last  fashionable  songs  and 
quadrilles.   All  this  had  cost  me  no 
small  sum ;  b^t  I  consoled  myself  with 
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the  reflection,  that  my  presents  were 
made  to  the  prettiest  girl  in  New 
York,  and  that  sooner  or  later  she 
mnst  reward  my  assiduities.  Twice 
had  fortune  smiled  upon  me ;  in  one 
instance,  when  we  were  standing  on 
the  bridge  at  Niagara,  looking  down 
on  the  foaming  waters,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  pnt  my  arm  round  her 
waist,  for  fear  she  should  become  diazy 
and  fall  in — in  doing  which,  by  the 
by,  I  very  neariy  fell  in  myself.  A 
similar  thing  occurred  on  a  visit  we 
made  to  the  Trenton  fklls.  That  was 
all  I  had  got  for  my  pains,  however, 
during  the  eleven  months  that  I  had 
trifled  away  in  New  Tork--month8 
that  had  served  to  lighten  my  purse 

Sretty  consMerably.  It  is  the  fashion 
1  our  southern  states  to  choose  our 
wives  from  amongst  the  beauties  of 
the  north.  I  had  been  bitten  by  the 
mania,  and  had  come  to  New  York 
upon  this  important  business ;  but  hav* 
ing  been  there  nearly  a  year,  it  was 
high  time  to  make  an  end  of  matters, 
if  I  did  not  wish  to  be  put  on  the  shelf 
as  stale  goods. 

This  last  reflection  occurred  to  me 
very  strongly  as  I  was  walking  from 
the  Bowsends'  house  towards  Wall 
8treet,  when  suddenly  I  caught  sight 
of  my  fellow-sufferer  Staunton.  The 
Yankee's  dolorous  countenance  al- 
most made  me  smile.  Up  he  came, 
with  the  double  object  of  informing 
me  that  the  weather  was  very  fine, 
and  of  offering  me  a  bite  at  his  pig- 
tul  tobacco.  I  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing my  astonishment  that  so 
sensitive  and  delicate  a  creature  as 
Margaret  should  tolerate  such  a  habit 
in  the  man  of  her  choice. 

"Pshaw!"  replied  the  simpleton. 
Moreland  chews  also." 
*^  Yes,  but  he  has  sot  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  ana  that  sweetens 
the  poison." 
«'AhI"  sighed  Stannton. 
"  Keep  upyour  courage,  man ;  Bow- 
sends  la  rich." 
The  Yankee  shook  his  head. 
"  Two  hundred  thousand,  they  say; 
but  to-morrow  he  may  not  have  a 
farthing.   You  know  our  New  York- 
ers.   Nothing  but  bets,  elections, 
shares,  railways,  banks.  His  expenses 
are  enormous ;  and,  if  be  once  got  his 
daughters  off  his  hands,  he  would 
perhaps  fail  next  week." 


"  And  be  so  much  the  richer  next 
year,"  replied  I. 

Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  the  Yan- 
kee, musingly. 

"  Of  course  it  would  be  so.  Mean 
time  you  can  marry  the  langaiahlng 
Margaret,  and  do  like  many  others  oi 
vour  fellow  dtizens ;  go  out  with  m 
basket  on  your  arm  to  the  Greenwich 
market,  and  whilst  your  delicate  wife 
is  enjoying  her  mondng  slnmber,  bay 
the  potatoes  and  salted  mackerel  for 
breidEfast.  In  return  for  that,  nbm 
will  perhaps  condescend  to  pour  yon 
out  a  cup  of  bohea.  Famous  tlUog 
that  bohea  I  capital  antidote  to  the 
dyspepsia ! " 

"  You  are  spiteftil,"  said  poor 
Staunton. 

''And  yon  foolish,"  I  ratoited. 

To  a  young  barrister  like  yoo,  there 
are  hundreds  of  houses  open.** 

"  And  to  yon  also." 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  then  I  have  this  advantage 
— the  girl  likes  me." 

''  I  am  liked  by  the  papa  and  the 
mamma,  and  the  giri  too." 

''  Have  you  got  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars?" 

"No." 

''Poor  Howard!"  cried  Staanton, 
laughing. 

"  Go  to  the  devn  I "  replied  I,  laugh- 
ing also. 

We  had  been  chatting  in  this  man- 
ner for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  honr« 
when  a  coach  drove  out  of  Greenwich 
Street,  in  which  I  saw  a  face  tiiat  I 
thought  I  knew.  One  of  the  Phila- 
delphia steamers  had  just  arrived.  I 
stepped  forward. 

"  Stop  ! "  cried  a  well  -  imown 
voice. 

"Stop!"  criedl,  hastening  to  the 
coach  door. 

It  was  Richards,  my  school  and 
college  friend,  and  my  neijg^bonr, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  southern 
states ;  for  he  lived  only  about  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy  miles  from  me.  I 
said  good-by  to  poor  simple  Stann- 
ton, got  into  the  coach,  and  we  rattled 
off  through  Broadway  to  the  Ameri* 
can  hotel. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  George  I* 
exchiimed  my  friend,  as  soon  as  we 
were  installed  in  a  room,  "  tell  me 
what  yon  are  doing  here.  Have  yoi 
quite  forgotten  house,  land,  and 
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I  f  Yon  luiT0  been  eleyen 
i  mraj." 

*^  TkM,"  replied  I;  ''making  love— 
and  not  a  atep  farther  advaaced  than 
the  first." 

**  The  report  ia  true,  then,  that  yon 
ha^e  been  harpooned  by  the  Bow- 
•esda?  Poor  tiellov!  I  am  sorry  for 
yw.  Jnat  tell  me  what  yon  mean  to 
do  vilh  the  dreeaed-op  doll  when 
jom  aether?  A  yonng  lady  who  has 
■04  CBOogh  patienoe  even  to  read  her 
wmis  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
who,  before  ahe  was  twelve  years  old, 
had  Tom  Moore  and  Byron,  Don  Juan 
pobapa  exeepted,  by  heart.  A  dam- 
ael  wbo  haa  geography  and  the  globes, 
aatroDomy  and  Cavier,  Raphael's  car- 
toons and  Bosaini^a  operas,  at  her 
finger-enda ;  bat  who,  as  trae  as  I  am 
alive,  does  nol  know  whether  a  mut- 
ton chop  ia  cot  off  a  pig  or  a  cow — 
who  would  boil  tea  and  cauliflowers 
in  the  same  manner,  and  has  some 
vngne  idea  that  eggs  are  the  principal 
ingradieDl  in  a  gooseberry  pie." 

I  want  her  for  my  wife,  not  for 
my  cook,"  retorted  I,  rather  nettled. 

Who  doea  not  know,"  continued 
Biehards,  *'  whether  dirty  linen  ought 
to  be  boiled  or  baked." 

'^Bot  ahe  sings  like  St  Cecilia, 
plays  divinely,  and  dances  like  a 
lahy." 

^  Yea,  all  that  will  do  you  a  deal 
of  good.  I  know  the  family ;  both 
Culiier  and  mother  are  the  most  con- 
temptible people  brenthing." 

^  Stop  therel"  cried  I ;  they  are 
not  one  iota  better  or  worse  than  their 
neighboars." 

"  Yon  are  right." 
Well,  then,  leave  them  in  peace. 
I  have  promised  to  drink  tea  there  at 
six  o^dock.   If  you  will  come,  I  will 
take  yon  with  me." 

Know  them  already,  man.  I  will 
go,  on  one  condition ;  that  yon  leave 
Kew  York  with  me  in  three  days." 

"  If  my  marriage  is  not  settled,** 
repliedL 

''D  d  fool!"  mntt^  Rich- 
ards between  his  teeth. 

Six  o'clock  strnck  as  we  entered  the 
drawing-room  of  my  fntore  mother- 
in-law.  The  good  lady  almost  fright- 
ened me  as  I  went  in,  by  her  very 
extraordinary  iq»peacance  in  a  tre- 
mendous grey  gauze  turban,  fire-new, 
just  arrived  by  the  Henri  Quatre 
packet>ahip  from  Havre,  and  that  gave 


her  exactiy  the  look  of  <me  of  our  Mis- 
sissippi night-owls.  Richards  seem- 
ed a  little  startled;  and  Moreland, 
who  was  already  there,  could  not  take 
his  eyes  off  this  remarkable  bead-dress. 
Miss  Margaret  was  costumed  in  pale 
^en  silk,  her  hair  flattened  upon  each 
side  of  her  forehead  h  la  Marguerite^ 
(see  the  Journal  des  Modes,)  and  look- 
ing like  Jephtha^s  daughter,  pale  and 
resigned,  but  rather  more  lackadaisi- 
cal, with  a  sort  of  though-absent* 
not-forgot "  look  about  her,  inezpres-> 
sibiy  sentimental  and  interesting.  The 
contrast  was  certainly  rather  strong 
between  old  Moreland,  who  sat  there, 
red-faced,  thickset,  and  clumsy,  and 
the  airy  slender  Staunton,  who,  for 
fear  of  spoilmg  his  figure,  lived  upon 
oysters  and  macaroon,  and  drank 
water  with  a  rose  leaf  in  it. 

I  had  brought  the  languishing  beauty 
above  described,  Scott's  Ttdes  oj  my 
Grandfatheryy9\k\s±.  had  just  appeared. 

Ah  I  Walter  Scott ! "  exclaimed 
she,  in  her  pretty  melting  tones. 
Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  The 
vulgar  man  has  not  a  word  to  say 
for  himself,"  said  she  to  me,  in  a  low 
tone. 

"  Wait  a  Uttle,"  repUed  I ;  "  he'U 
improve.  It  is  no  doubt  his  modest 
timidity  that  keeps  bis  lips  closed." 

Margaret  gave  me  a  furious  look. 
Heartless  mocker !"  she  exclaim- 
ed. 

Meanwhile  Richards  had  got  into 
conversation  with  Bowsends.  The 
unlucky  dog,  who  did  not  know  that 
his  host  was  a  violent  Adams-ite,  and 
had  lost  a  good  five  thousand  dollars 
in  bets  and  subscriptions  to  influence 
the  voices  of  the  sovereign  people  at 
the  recent  election,  had  fallen  on  the 
sore  subject.  He  began  by  inform- 
ing his  host  that  Old  Hickoiy  would 
shortly  leave  the  Hermitage  to  as- 
sume his  duties  as  president. 

The  blood -tlursty  backwoods- 
man, half  horse,  half  alligator!"  in- 
terrupted Mr  Bowsends. 

Costs  you  dear,  his  election," 
sdd  Moreland  laughing. 

Smokes  out  of  a  tobacco  pipe  like 
a  vulgar  German,"  ejaculated  Mrs 
Bowsends. 

"  Not  so  veiy  vulgar  for  that," 
said  blundering  Moreland ;  tobacco 
has  quite  another  taste  out  of  a  pipe." 

I  gave  hima  tremendous  dig  in  the 
)>ack  with  my  elbow. 
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Do  yon  smoke  out  of  a  tobacco 
pipe,  Mr  Moreland  ?"  enquired  Mar- 
garet in  her  flate>like  tones. 

Moreland  stared ;  he  had  avagne 
idea  that  he  had  got  himself  into  a 
scrape,  bat  his  straightforward  hones- 
ty prevented  him  fnm  prevaricating^ 
and  he  blurted  oat — Sometimes, 
miss." 

I  thought  the  sensitive  creature 
wonld  have  swooned  away  at  this  ad- 
mission ;  and  I  had  Jast  laid  my  arm 
over  the  back  of  her  chair  to  support 
her,  when  Arthuiine  entered  the  room. 
She  gave  a  quick  glance  to  me ;  it  was 
too  late  to  draw  back  my  arm.  She 
did  not  seem  to  notice  any  thing,  sa- 
luted the  company  gaily  and  easily, 
tripped  up  to  Moreland,  wished  him 
good  evening — asked  lifter  his  bets, 
his  ships,  his  old  dog  Tom-— chattered, 
in  short,  full  ten  minutes  in  a  breath. 
Before  Moreland  knew  what  she  was 
about,  she  had  taken  one  of  his  hands 
in  both  of  hers.  But  they  were  old 
acquuntances,  and  he  might  easily 
have  been  her  grandfather.  Mean- 
whila  Margaret  had  somewhat  reco- 
vered from  the  shock. 

He  smokes  out  of  a  pipe! "  lisped 
she  to  Arthurine,  in  a  tone  of  melan- 
choly resignation. 

**  Old  Hickory  is  very  popular  in 
Pennsylvania,"  said  Richards,  resu- 
ming the  conversation  that  had  been 
interrupted,  and  perfectly  unconscious, 
us  Moreland  would  have  said,  of  the 
shoals  he  was  sailing  amongst.  A 
Bedford  county  fanner  has  just  sent 
him  a  present  of  a  cask  of  Monon- 
gdiela.'* 

"  I  envy  him  that  present,"  cried 
Moreland.  A  glass  of  genuine  Mo- 
nongahela  is  worth  any  money." 

This  second  shock  was  far  too  vio- 
lent to  be  resisted  by  Margaret's  de- 
licate nerves.  She  sank  back  in  her 
chair,  half  fainting,  half  hystericaL 
Her  maids  were  called  in,  and  with 
their  help  she  managed  to  leave,  the 
room. 

Have  you  brought  her  a  book  ?" 
sud  Arthurine  to  me. 

«*  Yes,  one  of  Walter  Scott's." 
Oh  I  then  she  will  soon  be  well 
again,"  rejoined  the  affectionate  sister, 
apparently  by  no  means  alarmed. 

Now  that  this  nervous  beauty  was 
gone,  the  conversation  became  much 
more  lively.  Captain  Moreland  was 
a  jovial  sailor,  who  h^  made  ten 


voyages  to  China,  fifteen  to  Constan- 
tinople, twenty  to  St  Petersbni^^ 
and  innuoerable  ones  to  Liverpool, 
and  through  his  exertions  had  amassed 
the  large  fortune  which  he  was  now 
enjoying.   He  was  a  merry-hearted 
man,  with  excellent  sound  sense  on 
all  points  except  one->that  one  bein^ 
the  fair  sex,  with  which  he  was  aboat 
as  well  acquainted  as  an  alligator 
with  a  camera-obscura.   The  atten* 
tions  paid  to  him  by  Arthurine  seem* 
ed  to  please  the  old  bachelor  uncom- 
monly. There  was  a  mixture  of  kind- 
ness, malice,  and  fascination  in  her 
manner,  which  was  really  enchanting; 
even  the  matter- of -&ct  Richards 
could  not  take  his  eyes  off  her< 

That  is  certainly  a  charming 
girl!"  whispered  he  to  me. 

Did  not  I  teU  yon  so  ?"  said  L 
"  Only  observe  with  what  sweetness 
she  gives  in  to  the  old  man^s  hnmonxB 
and  fancies!" 

The  hours  passed  like  minutes. 
Supper  was  long  over,  and  we  rose  to 
depart ;  when  I  shook  hands  with  Ar- 
thurine, she  pressed  mine  gently.  I 
was  in  the  ninety-mnth  heaven. 

"  Now,  boys,"  cried  worthy  More- 
land,  as  soon  as  we  were  in  the 
streets,  it  would  really  be  a  pity  to 
part  so  early  on  so  joyous  an  evening. 
What  do  you  say?  Will  you  come 
to  my  house,  and  knock  the  necks  off 
half  a  dozen  bottles  ?  " 

We  agreed  to  this  proposal ;  and, 
taking  the  old  seaman  between  na, 
steered  in  the  direction  of  his  cabin, 
as  he  called  his  magnificent  and  weil«> 
furnished  house. 

"  What  a  delightful  family  those 
Bowsends  are!"  exclaimed  More- 
land,  as  soon  as  we  were  comfortably 
seated  beside  a  blazing  fire,  with  the 
Lafitte  and  East  India  Madeira  spai^- 
ling  on  the  table  beside  us.  ^^And 
what  charming  girls!  ^  You're  getting 
oldish,*  says  I  to  myself  the  other  day, 
'  but  you're  still  fresh  and  active,  sound 
as  a  dolphin.  Better  get  married.' 
Margaret  pleased  me  uncommonly,  so 

Yes,  my  dear  Moreland,"  inter- 
rupted I,  but  are  yoa  sure  that  you 
please  her?" 

Pshaw!  Five  times  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars!  I  tell  yon  what, 
my  lad,  that's  not  to  be  met  with 
every  day." 
"  Fifty  years  old,"  rep]i^  I. 
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CerUinly,  fifty  years  old,  but 
stoat  ftnd  healthy ;  none  of  your  spin- 
dle^hanked  dandies — your  Stann- 


But  SUnnton  smokes  cigars,  and 
not  I>atch  pipes/' 

^  I  give  that  up.  For  jMiss  Mar- 
garets sake.  111  bum  my  nose  and 
nKNith  with  those  danmed  stumps  of 
cigmn/' 

Drinks  no  whisky,**  continued  I. 
He  is  president  of  a  temperance  so- 
ciety." 

^Thederflfly  away  with  him!"  growl- 
ed Moreland ;  I  wouldn^t  give  up  my 
whisky  for  all  the  girls  in  the  world/* 

**  If  yon  don't,  she'll  always  be 
fainting  away,"  replied  I,  laughing. 

^  Ah  1  It's  because  I  talked  of  the 
M onoDgahela  that  she  began  with  her 
hyatericals,  and  went  away  for  all  the 
eTening  I  That's  where  the  wind  sits, 
is  it?  Well,  you  may  depend  I  ain't 
to  be  done  out  of  my  grog  at  any 
nte."* 

And  he  backed  his  assertion  with 
an  oath,  swallowing  off  the  contents 
of  his  glass  by  way  of  a  dmcher.  We 
sat  joUng  and  chatting  till  past  mid- 
night, during  which  time  I  flattered 
myself  that  I  gave  evidence  of  consi- 
derable diplomatic  talents.  As  we 
were  returning  home,  however,  Rich- 
ards doubted  whether  I  had  not  driven 
the  old  boy  rather  too  hard. 

"  No  matter,"  replied  I,  **  if  I  have 
only  succeeded  in  ridding  poor  Mar- 
garet of  him.'* 

Cool,  calculating  Richards  shook 
his  head. 

I  don't  know  what  may  come 
Of  it,'*  said  he;  but  I  do  not  think 
you  are  likely  to  find  much  gratitude 
fer  your  interference." 

The  next  day  was  taken  up  in  ar- 
ranging matters  of  business  conse- 
quent on  the  arrival  of  Richards.  At 
least  ten  times  I  tried  to  go  and  see 
Arthurine,  but  was  always  prevented 
by  something  or  other ;  and  it  was  past 
tea-time  when  I  at  last  got  to  the  Bow- 
sends'  house.  I  found  Margaret  in  the 
drawing-room,  deep  in  a  new  novel. 

"  Where  is  Arthurine?"  I  enquired. 
At  the  theatre,  with  mamma  and 
Mr  Moreland,"  was  the  answeiv 

^*  At  the  theatre ! "  repeated  I  in 
astonishment.  They  were  playing 
Tom  and  Jerry,  a  favourite  piece  with 
the  enlightened  Eentnckians.  I  had 
seen  the  first  scene  or  two  at  the  New 


Orleans  theatre,  and  had  had  quite 
enough  of  it. 

"  That  really  is  sacrificing  herself! " 
said  I,  considerably  out  of  humour. 

The  noble  giri !"  exclaimed  Mar- 
garet."     Mr  Moreland  came  to  tea, 

and  urged  us  so  much  to  go"  

That  she  could  not  help  going,  to 
be  bored  and  disgusted  for  a  couple  of 
hours." 

She  went  for  my  sake,"  said  Mar- 
garet sentimentally.  *^  Mamma  would 
have  one  of  us  go." 

"  Yes,  that  is  it,"  thought  I.  Jea- 
lousy would  have  been  ridiculous. 
He  fifty  years  old,  she  seventeen.  I 
left  the  house,  and  went  to  find  Rich- 
ards. 

"  What!  Back  so  early  ?  '*  cried  he. 

"  She  is  gone  to  the  theatre  with 
her  mamma  and  Moreland." 

Richards  shook  his  head. 
You  put  a  wasp's  nest  into  the  old 
fellow's  brain-pan  yesterday,"  said  he. 
^^Take  care  you  do  not  get  stung 
yourself." 

I  should  like  to  see  how  she  looks 
by  his  side,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  I  wUl  go  with  you.  The 
sooner  you  are  cured  the  better.  But 
only  for  ten  minutes." 

There  was  certainly  no  temptation 
to  remain  longer  in  that  atmosphere 
of  whisky  and  tobacco  fumes.  It  was 
at  the  Bowery  theatre.  The  light 
swam  as  though  seen  through  a  thick 
fog;  and  a  perfect  shower  of  orange 
and  apple  peel,  and  even  less  agree- 
able things,  rained  down  from  the 
galleries.  Tom  and  Jerry  were  in  all 
their  glory.  I  looked  round  the  boxes, 
and  soon  saw  the  charming  Arthurine, 
apparently  perfectly  comfortable,  chat- 
ting with  old  Moreland  as  gravely, 
and  looking  as  demure  and  self-pos- 
sessed, as  if  she  had  been  a  married 
woman  of  thirty. 

•  **  That  is  a  prudent  young  lady," 
said  Richards ;  she  has  an  eye  to  the 
dollars,  and  would  marry  Old  Hickory 
himself,  spite  of  whisky  and  tobacco 
pipe,  if  he  had  more  money,  and  were 
to  ask  her." 
I  said  nothing. 
If  you  weren't  such  an  infatuated 
fool,"  continued  my  plain-spoken 
friend,  I  would  say  to  you,  let  her 
take  her  own  way,  and  the  day  after 
to-morrow  we  will  leave  New  York." 

One  week  more,"  said  I,  with  an 
uneasy  feeling  about  the  heart. 
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My  First  Love, 


At  seven  the  next  evening  I  entered 
what  had  been  my  Elysinm,  bat  was 
now,  little  by  little,  becoming  my  Tar- 
tanxs.  Again  I  fonnd  Margaret  alone 
over  a  romance.  And  Arthurinc  ?  " 
enquired  I,  in  a  voice  that  might  per- 
haps have  been  steadier. 

She  is  gone  with  mamma  and 
Mr  Moreland  to  hear  Miss  Fanny 
Wright." 

To  hear  Miss  Fanny  Wright !  the 
atheist,  the  revolutionist!  What  a 
mad  fancy  I  Who  would  ever  have 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing ! " 

This  Miss  Fanny  Wright  was  a 
famous  lecturess,  of  the  Owenlte 
school,  who  was  shunned  like  a  pesti- 
lence by  the  fashionable  world  of 
New  York. 

"Mr  Moreland,"  answered  Mar- 
garet, "  said  so  much  about  her  elo- 
quence that  Arthurine^s  curio»ty  was 
roused." 

"  Indeed  !"repUedL 

"Oh!  yon  do  not  know  what  a 
noble  girl  she  is.  For  h^r  sister  she 
would  sacrifice  her  life.  My  only  hope 
is  in  her." 

I  snatched  up  my  hat,  and  hurried 
out  of  the  house. 

The  next  morning  I  got  up,  restless 
and  uneasy ;  and  eleven  o'clock  had 
scarcely  struck  when  I  reached  the 
Bowsends*  house.  This  time  both 
sisters  were  at  home;  and  as  I  entered 
the  drawing-room,  Arthurine  advanced 
to  meet  me  with  a  beautiful  smile  upon 
her  face.  There  was  nevertheless  a 
something  in  the  expression  of  her 
countenance  that  made  me  start.  I 
pressed  her  hand.  She  looked  ten- 
derly at  me. 

"I  hope  you  have  been  amusing 
yourself  these  last  two  days,"  said  1 
after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  Novelty  has  a  certain  charm," 
replied  Arthurine.  "  Yet  I  certainly 
never  expected  to  become  a  disciple 
of  Miss  Fanny  Wright,"  added  she, 
laughing. 

''Really!  I  should  have  thought 
the  transition  from  Tom  and  Jerry 
rather  an  easy  one." 

"  A  little  more  respect  for  Tom  and 
Jerry,  whom  we  patronize — ^that  is  to 
say,  Mr  Moreland  and  our  high  might- 
iness," replied  Arthurine,  trying,  as  I 
fancied,  to  conceal  a  certain  co^usion 
of  manner  under  a  laugh. 

"I  should  scarcely  have  thought 
my  Arthurine  would  have  become  a 


partnr  to  such  a  conspiracy  against 
good  taste,"  replied  I  gmyely, 

''My  Arthurine!"  repeated  sfaOp 
laying  a  strong  accent  on  the  pronoim 
possessive.  "Only  see  what  rights 
and  privileges  the  gentleman  is  osorp- 
ingl  We  live  in  a  free  country,  I 
believe?  " 

There  was  a  mixture  of  jest  and 
earnest  in  her  charming  countenance* 
I  looked  enquiringly  at  her. 

"Do  you  know,"  cried  she,  "I 
have  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  More- 
land  ?  He  is  so  good-natured,  such  a 
sterling  character,  and  his  roughness 
wears  off  when  one  knows  him  welL** 

"And  moreover,"  added  I,  "he 
has  five  hundred  thousand  doUars." 

"  Which  are  by  no  means  the  least 
of  his  recommendations.  Only  think 
of  the  balls,  Howard!  I  hope  you 
will  come  to  them.  And  then  Sara- 
toga; next  year  London  and  Paris. 
Oh !  it  will  be  delightful" 

"  What,  so  far  gone  ah^eady  ?  "  said 
I,  sarcastically. 

"And  poor  Margaret  is  saved P*^. 
added  she,  throwing  her  arms  round 
her  sister's  neck,  and  kis^g  and  ca- 
ressing her.   I  hardly  knew  whether 
to  laugh  or  to  cry. 

"  Then,  I  suppose,  I  may  congrata- 
late  you?"  said  I,  forcmg  a  langh, 
and  looking,  I  have  no  doubt,  very 
like  a  fool. 

"You  may  so,"  replied  Arthurine. 
"This  morning  Mr  Moreland  begged 
permission  to  transfer  his  addresses 
fr*om  Margaret  to  your  very  humble 
servant." 

"And  you?"  

"  We  naturally,  in  consideration  of 
the  petitioner's  many  amiable  quali- 
ties, have  promised  to  take  the  reqnest 
into  our  serious  consideration.  For 
decorum's  sake,  you  know,  one  must 
deliberate  a  couple  of  days  or  so." 

"  Are  you  in  Jest  or  earnest,  Arthu- 
rine?" 

"  Quite  in  earnest,  Howard." 
" Farewell,  then!" 

«*  'Fare-thee-well !  and  if  for  ever. 
Still  for  ever  fare-thee-well !  * " 

said  Arthurine,  in  a  half-laughing, 
half-sighing  tone.  The  next  instant 
I  had  left  the  room. 

On  the  stairs  I  met  the  beturt>aned 
Mrs  Bowsends,  who  led  the  way  mys- 
teriously into  the  parlour. 

"  You  have  seen  Arthurine  ?  "  said 
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flhe.  ''What  a  dear,  darling  child!— is 
she  Bot  ?  Oh !  that  giil  is  our  joy  and 
consolation.  And  Mr  Mcveland— the 
charming  Mr  Moreland  I  Now  that 
things  are  arranged  so  delightfully, 
we  can  let  Margaret  have  her  own 
way  a  little." 

''What  I  have  heard  is  tme,  then?" 
audi. 

"  Yes ;  as  an  old  friend  I  do  not 
mind  telling  yon — ^though  it  must 
still  remain  a  secret  for  a  short  time. 
Mr  Moreland  has  made  a  formal  pro- 
posal to  Arthnrine." 

I  do  not  know  what  reply  I  made, 
hdbre  flinging  myself  ont  of  the  room 
and  honse,  and  running  down  the 
street  as  if  I  had  jnst  escaped  from  a 
Imatic  asylnm. 

"Richards,"  cried  I  to  my  friend, 
"shall  we  start  to-morrow?" 
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"Thank  God  I"  exclaimed  Rich- 
ards. "  So  you  are  cured  of  the  New 
York  fever?  Start !  yes,  by  all  means, 
before  yon  get  a  relapse.  You  must 
come  with  metoYirgmia  for  a  couple 
of  months." 

"  I  will  so,"  was  my  answer. 

As  we  were  going  down  to  the 
steam-boat  on  the  following  morning, 
Staunton  overtook  us,  breathless  with 
speed  and  delight. 

"  Wish  me  joy ! "  cried  he.  "  I  am 
accepted!" 

"And  I  jilted!"  replied  I  with  a 
laugh.  "  But  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as 
to  make  myself  unhappy  about  a  wo- 
man." 

Light  words  enough,  but  my  heart 
was  heavy  as  I  spoke  them.  Five 
minntes  later,  we  were  on  our  way  to 
Yu-ginia. 


Hydro-Bacchus. 


Htdbo-Bacchus. 

Great  Homer  sings  how  once  of  old 
The  Thraclan  women  met  to  hold 
To  "  Bacchus,  ever  young  and  fab," 
Mysterious  rites  with  solemn  care. 
For  now  the  summer^s  glowing  £eu» 
Had  looked  upon  the  hills  of  Thrace ; 
And  laden  vines  foretold  the  pride 
Of  foaming  Vats  at  Autumn  tide. 
There,  wh&e  the  gladsome  £vde  shout 
Through  Nysa*8  knolls  rang  wildly  out, 
While  cymbal  clang,  and  blare  of  horn, 
0*er  the  broad  Hellespont  were  borne ; 
The  sounds,  careering  fax  and  near, 
Struck  sudden  on  Lycnrgus'  ear— 
Edonia's  grim  bhiak-bearded  lord, 
Who  still  the  Bacchic  rites  abhorred. 
And  cursed  the  god  whose  power  divine 
Lent  heaven's  own  fire  to  generous  wine. 
Ere  yet  th'  inspired  devotees 
Had  half  performed  their  mysteries^ 
Furious  he  rush'd  amidst  the  band. 
And  whirled  an  ox-goad  in  his  hand* 
Full  many  a  dame  on  earth  lay  low 
Beneath  the  tyrant^s  savage  blow ; 
The  rest,  far  scattezing  in  aifright, 
Sought  refhgB  fix>m  his  rase  in  flight. 

But  the  fell  khig  enjoy'd  not  long 
The  triumph  of  his  unpious  wrong : 
The  vengeance  of  the  god  soon  found  him, 
And  in  a  rocky  dungeon  bound  hhn. 
There,  sightless,  chidn'd,  in  woful  tones 
He  pour'd  his  unavailing  groans, 
Mingled  with  all  the  blasts  that  skrkk 
Bound  Athos*  tiiimder-riven  peak. 


HydrO'Bacditu.  [July, 
O  Thracian  king  I  how  vain  the  ire 
That  urged  thee  'gainst  the  Bacchic  choir 
The  god  avenged  his  votaries  well — 
Stem  was  the  doom  that  thee  befell ; 
And  on  the  Bacchns-hating  herd 
Still  rests  the  curse  thy  goilt  incnrr'd. 
For  the  same  spells  that  in  those  days 
Were  wont  the  Bacchanals  to  erase — 
The  maniac  orgies,  the  rash  vow, 
Have  fallen  on  thy  disciples  now. 
Thongh  deepest  silence  dwells  alone^ 
PamassQS,  on  thy  double  cone ; 
To  mystic  cry,  through  fell  and  brake^ 
No  more  Cithsron's  echoes  wake ; 
No  longer  glisten,  white  and  fleet, 
O'er  the  dark  lawns  of  TaVgete, 
The  Spartan  virgin's  bounding  feet : 
Yet  Frenzy  still  has  power  to  roll 
Her  portents  o'er  the  prostrate  souL 
Thongh  water-nymphs  must  twine  the  spell 
Which  once  the  wine-god  threw  so  well — 
Changed  are  the  orgies  now,  'tis  true, 
Save  in  the  madness  of  the  crew. 
Bacchus  his  votaries  led  of  yore 
Through  woodland  glades  and  mountaans  hoar ; 
While  flung  the  JVLenad  to  the  air 
The  golden  masses  of  her  haur. 
And  floated  free  the  skin  of  fawn, 
From  her  bare  shoulder  backward  borne. 
Wild  Nature,  spreading  all  her  charms. 
Welcomed  her  children  to  her  arms ; 
Laugh'd  the  hnge  oaks,  and  shook  with  glee. 
In  answer  to  theur  revelry ; 
Kind  Night  would  cast  her  softest  dew 
Where'er  their  roving  footsteps  flew ; 
So  bright  the  joyous  fountains  gush'd, 
So  proud  the  swelling  rivers  rush'd. 
That  mother  Eaith  they  well  might  deem, 
With  honey,  wine,  and  milk,  for  them 
Most  bounteously  had  fed  the  stream. 
The  pale  moon,  wheeling  overhead, 
Her  looks  of  love  npon  them  shed. 
And  pouring  forth  her  floods  of  light. 
With  all  the  landscape  blest  their  sight. 
Throngh  foliage  thick  the  moonshine  fell, 
Checker'd  npon  the  grassy  deli ; 
Beyond,  it  show'd  the  distant  spures 
Of  skyish  hills,  the  world's  grey  sures ; 
More  brightly  beam'd,  where  far  away. 
Around  bis  dustering  islands,  lay, 
Adown  some  opening  vale  descried. 
The  vast  ^gean's  waveless  tide. 
What  wonder  then,  if  Reason's  power 
Fail'd  in  each  reeding  mind  that  hour, 
When  their  enraptured  spirits  woke 
To  Nature's  liberty,  and  broke 
The  artificial  chain  that  bound  them. 
With  the  broad  sky  above,  and  the  free  winds  around  them  I 
From  Nature's  overflowing  soul. 
That  sweet  deUrium  on  them  stole  ; 
She  held  the  cup,  and  bade  them  share 
In  draughts  of  joy  too  deep  to  bear^ 
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Not  such  the  scenes  that  to  the  eyes 
Of  water-Bacchanals  arise ; 
Whenever  the  day  of  festival 
Summons  the  Pledged  t'  attend  its  call — 
In  long  procession  to  appear, 
And  show  the  world  how  good  they  are. 
Not  theirs  the  wild- wood  wanderings, 
The  voices  of  the  winds  and  springs : 
Bnt       them  where  the  smoke-fog  brown 
Incumbent  broods  o'er  London  town ; 
'Mid  Unsbniy  Square  ruralities 
Of  mangy  grass,  and  scrofnloos  trees ; 
'Mid  all  the  sounds  that  consecrate 
Thy  street,  melodious  Bishopsgate ! 
Not  by  the  mountain  grot  and  pine. 
Haunts  of  the  Heliconian  Nine : 
Bnt  where  the  town-bred  Muses  squall 
Love-verses  in  an  annual ; 
Such  muses  as  inspbre  the  grunt 
Of  Barry  Cornwall,  and  Leigh  Hunt. 
Their  hands  no  ivy'd  thyrsus  bear, 
No  Evde  floats  upon  the  aur : 
But  flags  of  painted  calico 
Flutter  aloft  with  gaudy  show ; 
And  round  them  rises,  long  and  loud, 
The  laughter  of  the  gibing  crowd. 

O  sacred  Temp'rance !  mine  were  shame 
If  I  could  wish  to  brand  thy  name. 
But  though  these  dullards  boast  thy  grace, 
Thou  ui  their  orgies  hast  no  place. 
Thou  still  disdain'st  such  sorry  lot. 
As  even  below  the  soaking  sot. 
Great  was  high  Duty's  power  of  old 
The  empune  o'er  man's  heart  to  hold; 
To  urge  the  soul,  or  check  its  course, 
Obedient  to  her  guiding  force. 
These  own  not  her  control,  bnt  draw 
New  sanction  for  the  moral  law. 
And  by  a  stringent  compact  bind 
The  independence  of  the  mind — 


And  Virtue  oouTd  not  stand  alone. 
What  need  they  rules  against  abusmg  ? 
They  find  th'  offence  all  in  the  using. 
Denounce  the  gifts  which  bounteous  Heaven 
To  cheer  the  heart  of  man  has  given ; 
And  think  their  foolish  pledge  a  band 
More  potent  far  than  God's  command. 
On  this  new  plan  they  cleverly 
Work  morals  b^  madiineiy ; 
Keeping  men  virtuous  by  a  tether, 
Like  gangs  of  negroes  diain'd  together. 

Then,  Temperance,  if  thus  it  be, 
Th^  know  no  further  need  of  thee. 
This  pledge  usupe  thy  ancient  throne- 
Alas  I  thy  occupation 's  gone ! 
From  earth  thou  may'st  unheeded  rise, 
And  like  Astnear— seek  the  skies. 
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Martin  Lutheb.  . 
Ah  Odb. 

Who  site  npon  the  FontifTs  throne  ? 

On  Peter's  holy  chair 
Who  sways  the  keys  ?  At  such  a  time 
When  dullest  ears  may  hear  the  chime 
Of  coming  thunders — ^when  dark  skies 
Are  writ  with  crimson  prophecies, 

A  wise  man  should  be  there ; 
A  godly  man,  whose  life  might  be 
The  living  logic  of  the  sea ; 
One  quick  to  know,  and  keen  to  feel-* 
A  ferrid  man,  and  full  of  aeal, 

Should  sit  in  Peter's  chair. 

Alas !  no  fervid  man  is  there, 

No  earnest,  honest  heart ; 
One  who,  though  dress'd  in  priestlv  guise, 
Looks  on  the  world  with  worldling^s  eyes ; 
One  who  can  trim  the  courtier's  smile, 
Or  weave  the  diplomatic  wile, 

But  knows  no  deeper  art ; 
One  who  can  dally  with  fair  forms, 
Whom  a  well-pointed  period  wanmh-- 
No  man  is  he  to  hold  the  hehn 
Where  rude  winds  blow,  and  wild  wsres  whelm, 

And  creaking  timbenl  start. 

In  vain  did  Julius  pile  snblime 

The  vast  and  various  dome, 
That  midces  the  kin^^y  pyramid's  pride> 
And  the  huge  Flavian  wonder,  hide 
Their  heads  in  shame— these  gilded  stoneif 
(O  heaven !)  were  veiy  blood  and  bonea 

Of  those  whom  Chnst  did  come 
To  save — vile  grin  of  daves  who  sold 
Celestial  rights  for  earthy  gold. 
Marketing  grace  with  merchant's  measure, 
To  prank  with  Europe's  pillaged  treasure 

The  pride  of  puiple  Borne. 

The  measure  of  her  sins  is  full. 

The  scarlet- vested  whore ! 
Thy  murderous  and  lecherous  rice 
Have  sat  too  long  i'  the  holy  place; 
The  knife  shall  lop  what  no  drug  cares. 
Nor  Heaven  permits,  nor  earth  endure*, 

The  monstrous  mockery  more. 
Beholdl  I  swear  it,  saith  the  Lord: 
Mine  elect  warrior  girds  the  sword — 
A  nameless  man,  a  miner's  son, 
Shan  tame  thy  pride,  thou  hasghty  eta^ 

And  pale  fhe  painted  whore! 

Earth's  mighty  men  are  nought.  I  cheee 

Poor  fishermen  before 
To  preach  my  sospel  to  the  poor ; 
A  pauper  boy  m>m  door  to  door 
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That  piped  his  hymn.   By  his  strong  woixl 
The  startled  world  shall  now  be  stirr'd, 

As  with  a  lion^s  roar  1 
A  lonely  monk  that  loved  to  dwell 
With  peaceful  host  in  silent  cell ; 
This  man  shall  shake  the  Pontiff's  throne : 
Him  kings  and  emperors  shall  own, 

And  stout  hearts  wince  before 

The  eye  profound  and  front  sublime 

Where  speculation  reigns. 
He  to  the  learned  seats  shall  climb, 
On  Science*  watch-tower  stand  sublime ; 
The  arid  doctrine  shall  inspire 
Of  wiry  teachers  with  swift  fire ; 

And,  piled  with  cumbrous  pains, 
Frond  palaces  of  sounding  lies 
Lay  prostrate  with  a  breath.  The  wise 
Shall  listen  to  his  word ;  the  youth 
Shall  eager  seize  the  new-bom  truth 

Where  prudent  age  refrains. 

Lo !  when  the  venal  pomp  proceeds 

From  echoing  town  to  town  \ 
The  clamorous  preacher  and  his  train. 
Organ  and  bell  with  sound  inane, 
The  crimson  cross,  the  book,  the  keys, 
The  flag  that  spreads  before  the  breeze. 

The  triple-belted  crown ! 
It  wends  its  way ;  and  straw  is  sold — 
Yea  1  deadly  drugs  for  heavy  gold, 
To  feeble  hearts  whose  pulse  is  fear ; 
And  though'  some  smile,  and  many  sneer, 

There's  none  will  dare  to  frown. 

None  dares  but  one — the  race  is  rare — 

One  free  uid  honest  man : 
Truth  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  say 
Amid  the  lies  that  haunt  the  day ; 
But  He  hath  lent  it  voice  ;  and,  lo ! 
From  heart  to  heart  the  fire  shall  go. 

Instinctive  without  plan ; 
Frond  bishops  with  a  lordly  train, 

Fierce  cai^als  with  high  disdain. 
Sleek  chamberlains  with  smooth  discourse, 
And  wrangling  doctors  aU  shall  force. 

In  vain,  one  honest  man. 

In  vain  the  foolish  Fope  shall  fret. 

It  is  a  sober  thing. 
Thou  sounding  trifler,  cease  to  rave. 
Loudly  to  damn,  and  loudly  save. 

And  sweep  with  mimic  thunders'  swell  , 
Armies  of  honest  souls  to  hell ! 

The  time  on  whirring  wing 
Hath  fled  when  this  prevailed.   O,  Heaven  I 
One  hour,  one  little  hour,  is  given, 
If  thou  conld'st  but  repent.   But  no  I 
To  ruin  thou  shalt  headlong  go, 

A  doom'd  and  blasted  thing. 

VOL  LTI.  KO.  CCCXLV.  V 


Martin  Lutlter. 

Thy  parchment  ban  comes  forth ;  and  lo ! 

Men  heed  it  not,  thoa  fool ! 
Nay,  from  the  learned  city's  gate, . 
In  solemn  show,  in  pomp  of  state, 
The  watchmen  of  the  truth  come  forth, 
The  burghers  old  of  sterling  worth, 

And  students  of  the  school : 
And  he  who  should  have  felt  thy  ban 
Walks  like  a  prophet  in  the  van  ; 
He  hath  a  cahn  indignant  look, 
Beneath  his  arm  he  bears  a  book, 

And  in  his  hand  the  Boll. 

He  halts ;  and  in  the  middle  space 

Bids  pile  a  blazing  fire. 
The  flame  ascends  with  crackling  glee  ; 
Then,  with  firm  step  advancing,  He 
Gives  to  the  wild  fire's  wasting  rule 
>  The  false  Decretals,  and  the  Bull, 

While  thus  he  vents  his  ire : — 
"  Because  the  Holy  One  o'  the  Lord 
Thou  vexed  hast  with  impious  word. 
Therefore  the  Lord  shall  thee  consume. 
And  thou  shalt  share  the  Devil's  doom 

In  everlasting  fire 

He  said ;  and  rose  the  echo  round 

"  In  everlasting  fire ! " 
The  hearts  of  men  were  free ;  one  word 
Their  inner  depths  of  soul  had  stirr'd ; 
Erect  before  their  God  they  stood 
A  truth-shod  Christian  bix>therhood. 

And  wing'd  with  Ingh  desire. 
And  ever  with  the  circling  flame 
Uprose  anew  the  blithe  acclaim : — 

The  righteous  Lord  shall  thee  consume, 
And  thou  shalt  share  the  Devil's  doom 

In  everlasting  fire  I " 

Thus  the  brave  German  men ;  and  we 

Shall  echo  back  the  cry ; 
The  burning  of  that  parchment  scroll 
Annuird  the  bond  that  sold  the  soul 
Of  man  to  man ;  each  brother  now 
Only  to  one  great  Lord  will  bow. 

One  Father- God  on  high. 
And  though  with  fits  of  lingering  life. 
The  wounded  foe  prolong  the  strife. 
On  Luther's  deed  we  build  our  hope. 
Our  steady  faith — the  fond  old  Pope 

Is  dying,  and  shall  die. 
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No.n. 

The  Faibt  Tdtoh. 

Discreet  Reader!  same  light  and  radiant  machinertI 

Yon  have  seen — and  'tis  no  longer  Once  more,  only  that  They,  whom 

ago  than  Yesterday! — ^}'oa  must  well  yon  lately  saw  tranquil,  eanicst  even 

remember  the  picture — which  showed  to  pathos—"  now  are  frolic"— enough 

Ton  from  the  rough  yet  delicate — the  and  to  spare ! — Once  more — Tus 

hamofous  yet  sympathetic  and  pic-  Fairies. 

taresque — the  original  yet  insinuating  And  see,  too — ^where,  centring  in 

peocii  of  a  shrewd  and  hearty  Lusa-  herself  interest  and  action  of  the  ra- 

tian  mountaineer — the.  aerial,  briU  pidly  shifting  scenery — ever  again  a 

hint,  sensitive,  subtle,  fascinating,  beautiful  granddaughter  of  Eve  steps 

enigmatical,  outwardly — miith-given,  — free  uid  fearless,  and  buoyant  and 

mwardly — ^sorrow-touched,  congrega-  bounding — our  fancy-laid  boards ! — 

ted  folk  numberless — of  the  Fairies  Ah !  but  how  much  unrescmbling  the 

Proper  I — showed  them  at  the  urgency  sweet  maid! — OutwcanSy^  for  lofty- 

of  a  rare  and  strange  need — clung,  in  piled  is  the  roof  that  ceils  over  tho 

DEPENDENCY,  to  oue  fau*,  kind,  good  superb  head  of  the  modern  Amazon, 

and  happily-born  Daughter  of  Man !  Swanhilda— more  unlike  tdtinn.  In- 

—And  what  wonder? — ^Theonceglo-  stead  of  the  clear  truth,  the  souFa 

rioos*  but  now  forlorn  spirits,  leaning  gentle  purity,  the  "  plain  and  holy 

for  one  fate-burthened  instant  their  Innocence"  of  the  poor  fairy-beloved 

tmst  upon  the  spirits  ineffably  fa-  mountain  child — She,  in  whose  per- 

Toured! — ^What  wonder!  that  often  son  and  fortunes  you  are  invited— for 

as  the  revolution  of  ages  brings  on  the  next  fifty  minutes — ^to  forget  your 

the  appointed  hour,  ywrrebellious  own — harbour?,  fondly  harlwurs,  ill 

and  OUTCAST  children  m  heaven  must  housemates  of  her  virginal  breast  I  a 

fine — to  their  keen  emergency — help  small,  resolute,  well-armed  and  well 

—oh !  speak  up  to  the  height  of  the  confederated  garrison  of  unwomanly 

want,  of  the  succour!  and  call  it  faults.    Pride  is  there! — The  iron^ 

aientray  ofgrace^  from  the  rebellious  hard  and  the  iron-cold  !  There  Scorn 

and  redeemed  children  of  the  earth!  — edging  repulse  with  insult! — and 

—And  see,  where,  in  the  serene  eyes  envenoming  insult  with  despair! — 

of  the  soft  Christian  maiden,  the  hal-  leaps  up,  in  eager  answer  to  the  be- 

lowing  influence  shines ! — ^Auspicious-  seeching  sighs,  tears,  and  groans  of 

\j  begun,  the  awed  though  aspiring  earth-bent  Adoration.   And  there  is 

Kite,  the  still,  the  multitudmons,  the  the  indulged  Insolency  of  a  domineer- 

mjstical,  prospers! — Graiejviiy^  as  for  ing — and  as  you  will  precipitately 

the  boon  inexpressibly  worth — easUy^  augur — an  indomitable  Will  I  And 

as  of  their  own  transcending  power —  there  is  exuberant  Self-Power,  that, 

prompify^  as  though  fearing  that  a  from  the  innermost  mind,  oozing  up, 

benefit  received  could  wax  cold,  the  out,  distilling,  circulating  along  nerve 

joyfal  Elves  crown  upon  the  bright  and  vein,  effects  a  magical  metamor- 

hair  of  their  graciously  natured,  but  phosis  I  turns  the  nymph  into  a  squire 

homanly  and  womanly  weak  bene-  of  arms;  usurping  even  the  clamor* 

factress — ^the  wedded  felicity  of  pure  ous  and  blood-sprinkled  joy  of  man — 

love!  the  tempestuous  and  terrible  Chase, 

And  the  imaginary  curtain  has  drop^  which,  in  the  bosom  of  peace,  imaging 

ped !  Lo,  where  it  rises  again,  disco-  war,  shows  in  the  rougher  lord  o. 

Tering  to  view  our  stage,  greatly  creation  himself,  as  harsh,  wild,  and 

chan^d,  and,  a  little  perhaps,  our  turbulent  I  Oh,  how  much  other  than 

»ctors !— Once  more,  attaching  to  the  yon  sweet  lily  of  the  high  Lusatian 

Human  Drama,  slight,  as  though  it  valleys,  the  shade-loving  Flower,  the 

trere  atructored  of  cloud,  of  air,  tho  good  Maud— herself  looked  upon  with 
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love  by  the  glad  eyes  of  men,  women, 
cbildren,  Fairies,  and  Angels!  oh, 
other  indeed  I  And  yet,  have  you,  in 
this  thickly  clustered  enumeration  of 
nnamiable  qualities,  implicitly  heard 
the  Call  which  must  fasten,  which 
has  fastened,  upon  the  gentle  Maud's 
haughty  antithesis — the  seniceable  re- 
gard, and->the  favoub,  even  of  Thb 
Fairies. 
The  Favour  ! ! 

Hear,  impatient  spectator,  the  sim* 
pie  plot  and  its  brief  process.  You 
are,  after  a  fashion,  informed  with 
what  studious,  persevering,  and  un- 
merciful violation  of  all  gentle  deco- 
rum and  feminine  pity,  the  lovely 
marble-souled  tyranness  has,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  three  or  four  yearsy 
turned  back  from  her  beetle-browed 
castle-gate,  one  by  one,  as  they  show- 
ed themselves  there — a  hundred,  all 
worthily  boni— otherwise  more  and 
less  meritorious — ^petitioners  for  that 
whip-and-javelin-bearing  hand.  You 
are  now  to  know,  that  upon  this  very 
morning,  an  embassy  from  the  willow- 
wearers  all— or,  to  speak  indeed  more 
germanely  to  the  matter,  of  the  bas- 
ket-bearers, *  waited  upon  their 
beautiful  enemy  with  an  ultimatum 
and  manifesto  in  one,  importing  first 
a  requisition  to  surrender;  then,  in 
case  of  refusal  to  capitulate,  the  an- 
nouncement that  Hymen  havingfound 
in  Cupu>  an  inefficient  ally,  he  was 
about  associating  with  himself,  in 
league  offensive,  the  god  Mars,  with 
intent  of  carrying  the  Maiden-fortress 
by  storm,  and  reducmg  the  aforesaid 
wild  occupants  of  the  stronghold  into 
captivity— whereunto  she  made  an- 
swer— 

—  our  castle's  strength 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn — 

herself  laughing  outrageously  to  scorn 
the  senders  and  the  sent.  This  crown- 
ing of  wrong  upon  wrong  will  the 
Fairies,  in  the  first  place,  wreak  and 
right. 

But  further,  later  upon  the  same 
unlucky  day,  the  Kingdom  of  ElveS) 
being  in  full  council  assembled  in  the 
broad  light  of  the  sun^  upon  the  fair 
greensward ;  ere  the  very  numerous, 
but  not  widely  sitting  diet  had  yet 
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well  opened  its  proceedings — "  tramp, 
tramp,  across  the  land,"  came,  flyings 
at  full  speed,  boar-spear  in  hand,  oar 
madcap  huntress ;  and  without  other 
note  of  preparation  sounded  than  their 
own  thunder,  her  iron-grey's  hoofa 
were  in  the  thick  of  the  sage  assembly, 
causing  an  indecorous  trepidation, 
combined  with  devastation  dire  to 
persons  and — wearing  apparel. 

This  wrong,  in  the  second  {dace, 
the  Fairies  will  wreak  and  right. 

And  all  transgression  and  injury, 
under  one  procedure,  which  is — «ton- 
mary;  as,  from  the  character  <^  the 
judges  and  executioners,  into  whose 
hands  the  suiner  has  fallen,  yon  would 
expect;  sufficiently  prankish  too.  With 
one  sleight  of  their  magical  hand  they 
turn  the  impoverished  heiress  of  ill- 
possessed  acres  forth  upon  the  high- 
way, doomed  to  earn,  with  strennooA 
manual  industry,  her  livelihood ;  un- 
til, from  the  winnhigs  of  her  handicralt, 
she  is  moreover  able  to  make  good, 
as  far  as  this  was  liable  to  pecuniary 
assessment,  the  damage  sustained 
under  foot  of  her  fieiy  bari)  by  the 
Fairy  reabn;  comfort  with  handsome 
presents  the  rejected  suitors ;  and  un- 
til, thoroughly  tame,  she  yields  into 
her  soften^  and  opened  bosom,  now 
rid  of  its  intemperate  inmates,  an  en- 
trance to  the  once  debarred  and  con* 
temned  visitant — ^Love. 

As  to  the  way  and  style  of  the 
Fairy  operations  that  carry  out  this 
drift,  comparing  the  Two  Tales,  yoa 
will  see,  that  omitting,  as  a  matter 
that  is  related  m^y,  not  presented, 
that  misadventure  under  the  oak-tree 
— ^there  is,  in  the  chamber  of  Swan- 
hilda,  but  a  Fairy  delegation  active^ 
whilst  under  the  Sun's  hill  whole  £lf- 
dmn  is  in  presence ;  in  that  resplen- 
dent hollow,  wearing  their  own  lovely 
shapes;  within  the  Gcnnan  castle- 
walls,  in  apt  masquerade.  There  they 
were  grave.  Here,  we  have  already 
said,  that  they  are  merry.  There 
their  office  was  to  feel  and  to  think* 
Here,  if  there  be  any  trust  in  appari- 
tions, they  drink,  and  what  is  more 
critical  for  an  Elfin  lip— they  eat  I 

Lastly,  to  end  the  comparisons  for 
our  well-bred,  well-dressed,  and  right 
courtly  caviUler,  who  transacted  be- 


*  To  German  ears-^to  bend  ▲  basrxt— is  to  bvfuse  a  fboposal  or  mabbuqc. 
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tween  the  Fairy  Qaeeu  and  the  stone- 
BiAson^s  daughter,  him  you  shall  pre- 
sently see  turned  into  a  sort  of  Elfin 
cupbearer  or  court  bntler ;  not  with- 
out fairy  grace  of  person  and  of  mind  . 
assaredly ;  not  withont  a  dae  innate 
seo^^e  of  the  beaatifhl,  as  his  perfiimed 
name  (Sweetflower)  at  the  outset 
warns  yon ;  and^  as  the  proximity  of 
his  function  to  her  Majesty's  person 
—for  we  do  not  here  fall  in  with  any 
thing  like  mention  of  a  king — ^wonld 
saggest,  independently  of  the  delicately 
res]K>nsible  part  borne  by  him  in  the 
action,  the  chief  stress  of  which  yon 
will  find  incnmbent  upon  his  capable 
shonlders. 

Socb,  in  respect  of  the  subject,  is, 
thrice  courteous  and  intelligent  reader, 
the  second  piece  of  art,  which  we  are 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  placing 
before  yon,  from  our  clever  friend  Ernst 
1%'illkonmi's  apparently  right  fertile 
ea^L  The  second,  answering  to  the 
first,  LIKE  and  unlike,  yon  perceive, 
as  two  companion  pictures  shonld  be. 

But  it  would  be  worse  than  useless 
to  tell  you  that  which  you  have  seen 
and  that  which  you  will  see,  unless, 
from  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two 
fkbles,  there  followed— a  moral.  They 
hare,  as  we  apprehend,  a  moral — t.  e. 
one  moral,  and  that  a  grave  one,  in 
common  between  them. 

Hitherto  we  have  superficially  com- 
pared The  Fairies*  Sabbath  and 
the  Fairy  Tutor.  We  now  wish  to 
develope  a  profounder  analogy  con- 
necting them.  We  have  compared 
them,  as  if  EsTHETicALLT ;  we  would 
now  compare  them  Mtthologically 
— f<»-,  in  our  understanding,  thei*e  lies 
at  the  very  foundation  of  both  tales 
A  Mythological  Root — ^by  whom- 
soever set,  whether  by  Ernst  Will- 
komm  to-day,  or  by  the  population  of 
the  Lusatian  mountains — ^thrce,  six, 
ten  centurios  ago ;  or,  in  unreckoned 
antiquity,  by  the  common  Ancestors 
of  the  believers,  who,  in  still  unmea- 
snred  antiquity,  brought  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  Fairies  out  of  central  Asia 
to  remote  occidental  Europe, 
lids  Boot  we  are  bold  to  think  is — 

"  A  DEEPLY  SEATED  ATTRACTION, 
ALLYING  THE  FaIRY  MiND  TO  THE 
PURmr    AND    INTEGRITY    OF  THE 

Moral  Will  in  the  Mind  of  Man." 
And  first  for  the  Tale  which  presently 
concerns  us : — ^Tiib  Fairy  Tutor. 


Sweetflower  will  beguile  us  into 
believrng  that  the  interposition  of  the 
Fairies  in  our  Baroness's  domestic 
arrangements,  grows  up,  if  one  shall 
so  hazardously  speak,  from  two  seeds, 
each  bearing  two  branches — ^namely, 
from  two  wrongs,  the  one  hitting,  the 
other  striking  fi^om,  themselves—BOTH 
which  wrongs  they  will  avenge  and 
AMEND.  We  take  up  a  strenuous 
theory ;  and  we  deny — and  we  defy — 
Sweetflower.  Nay,  more  I  Should 
our  excellent  friend,  Ernst  Will- 
KOMM,  be  found  taking  part,  real  or 
apparent,  with  Sweetflower,  we 
defy  and  we  deny  Ernst  Willkomm. 
For  in  this  mixed  case  of  the  Fairy 
wrong,  we  distinguish,  first,  Injuries 
which  shall  be  retaliated,  and,  as  far 
as  may  be,  compensated;  and  se- 
condly, a  SHREW,  who  is  to  be  turned 
into  a  WIFE,  being  previously  turned 
out  of  A  shrew. 

We  dare  to  believe  that  this  last- 
mentioned  end  is  the  thing  uppermost, 
and  nndermost,  and  middlemost  in 
the  mind  of  the  Fairies ;  is,  in  fact,  the 
true  and  the  sokjmal  cause  of  all  their 
proceedings. 

Or  that  the  moral  heart  of  the  poem 
— ^that  root  in  the  human  breast  and 
will,  fit)m  which  eveiy  true  poem 
springs  heavenward — ^is  here  the  zeal 
of  the  spirits  for  morally  reformmg 
Swanhiida;  is,  therefore,  that  deep- 
seated  attraction,  which,  as  we  have 
averred,  essentially  allies  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  Fairies  to  the  moral  con- 
science in  our  own  kind. 

One  end,  therefore,  grounds  the 
whole  stoiy,  although  two  and  more 
are  proposed  by  Sweetflower,  It  is 
one  that  satisfies  the  moral  reason  in 
man ;  for  it  is  no  less  than  to  cleanse 
and  heal  the  will,  wounded  with  error, 
of  a  human  creature.  That  other, 
which  he  displays,  with  mock  em- 
phasis, of  restitution  to  the  down- 
trodden fairyhood,  is  an  exotic,  fair 
and  slight  bud,  graffed  into  the  stur- 
dier indigenous  stock.  For  let  us  fix 
but  a  steady  look  upon  the  thing  it- 
self, and  what  is  there  before  us  ?  a 
whim,  a  trick  of  the  fancy,  tickling 
the  fancy.  We  are  amused  with  a 
quaint  calamity — a  panic  of  caps  and 
cloaks.  We  laugh — we  cannot  help 
it — as  the  pigmy  assembly  flies  a 
thousand  ways  at  once— grave  coun- 
cillors and  all— throwing  temfiedsom- 
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ersets— hiding  nndcr  stone?,  roots — 
diving  into  coney-burrows — "  any- 
where—any  where" — vanishing  out 
of  harm's— if  not  out  of  dismay's — 
reach.  In  a  tale  of  the  Fairies,  the 
FANCY  rules :— and  the  interest  of  such 
a  misfortune,  definite  and  not  infinite, 
is  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  gay 
faculty  which  hovers  over,  lives  upon 
surfaces,  and  which  flees  abysses; 
which  thence,  likewise,  in  the  moral 
sphere,  is  equal  to  apprehending  re- 
sentment of  a  personal  wrong,  and  a 
judicial  assessment  of  damages — but 

NOT  A  DISINTERESTED  MORAL  END. 

What  is  our  conclusion  then?  plain- 
ly that  the  dolorous  overthrow  of  the 
fairy  divan  is  no  better  than  an  inven- 
tion—the device  of  an  esthetical  artist. 
We  hold  that  Emst  Willkomm  has 
gratuitously  bestowed  upon  us  the  dis- 
astrous catastrophe  ;  that  he  has  done 
this,  knowing  the  obligation  which 
lies  upon  Fancy  within  her  own  chosen 

domain  to  aeate^  because  there, 

Fancy  listens  and  reads.  The  adroit 
Fairy  delineator  must  wile  over  and 
reconcile  the  most  sportive,  capricious, 
and  self-willed  spirit  of  our  under- 
standhig,  to  accept  a  purpose  foreign 
to  that  spirit's  habitual  sympathies — 
a  purpose  solemn  and  austere — ^the 

MORAL  PURPOSE  OP  RE8CUINQ  A  SIN- 
ENTANGLED  HUMAN  SOUL. 

Or,  if  Emst  Willkomm  shall  guar- 
antee to  us,  that  the  reminiscences  of 
his  people  have  furnished  him  with  the 
materials  of  this  tale  ;  if  he  is,  as  we 
must  needs  hope,  who  have  freely 
dealt  with  you  to  believe  that  he  is — 
honest :  honest  both  as  to  the  general 
character,  and  the  particular  facts  of 
his  representations — if,  in  short,  the 
Lusatian  Highlanders  do,  sitting  by 
the  bench  and  the  stove,  aver  and  pro- 
test that  the  said  Swanhilda  did  over- 
turn both  council-board  and  council- 
lors— then  we  say,  opon  this  occasion, 
that  which  we  must  all,  hundreds  of 
times,  declare — ^namely,  that  The  Ge- 
nius of  Tradition  is  the  foremost  of 
artists ;  and  further,  that  in  this  in- 
stance an  ununUed  fiction^  determined 
by  a  necessity  of  the  human  bosom, 
has  risen  up  to  mantle  seriousness  with 
graccy  as  a  free  woodbine  enclasps  with 
her  slender-gadding  twines,  and  be- 
decks with  her  sweet  bright  blossoms, 
a  towering  giant  of  the  grove. 

It  will  perhaps  be  objected,  that  the 


moral  purity  and  goodness  that  are  so 
powerful  to  draw  to  themselves  the 
regard  and  care  of  the  spiritual  people, 
are  wanting  in  the  character  of  the 
over-bold  Swanhilda.  We  have  said 
that  her  faxdts  are  the  call  to  the 
Fairies  for  help  and  reformation  :  but 
we  may  likewise  guess  that  Virtue 
and  Truth  first  won  their  love.  It 
must  be  recollected  that  the  faults 
which  are  extirpated  from  the  breast 
of  our  heroine,  are  not  such  as,  in  onr 
natural  understanding  of  humanity^, 
dishonour  or  sully.  Taken  away,  tho 
character  may  stand  clear.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  this  gone,  there  shall  be 
left  behind  a  kind,  good,  afiectionate, 
generous,  noble  nature. 

We  are  free,  or,  more  properly- 
speaking,  we  are  bound  to  believe, 
that  thus  the  Fames  left  Swanhilda. 

As  for  Maud,  we  know— for  she  was 
told — that  the  Fairies  loved  her  for 
herself  ere  they  needed  her  aid.  Hang- 
ing as  it  were  upon  that  wondroas 
power  to  help  which  dwelt  within  her 
— her  simple  goodness — ^may  we  not 
say  that  the  Fairies  discover  an  en- 
forced attraction,  when  they  after- 
wards approach  the  maiden  for  their 
own  succour  and  salvation ;  as  they 
do,  a  FREE  attraction,  when,  in  the 
pei-son  of  Swanhilda,  they  disinter- 
estedly attach  themselves  to  reform- 
ing a  fault  for  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  her  whom  it  aggrieves  ? 


We  will  now  proceed,  as  in  our 
former  communication,  to  adduce  in- 
stances from  other  quarters,  confiim- 
ing  the  fairy  delineations  offered  by 
our  tale ;  or  which  may  tend  generally 
to  bring  out  its  mythological  and  lite- 
rary character. 

Two  points  would  suggest  them- 
selves to  us  in  the  tale  of  the  Fairy 
Tutor,  as  chiefly  provoking  compari- 
son. The  first  is : — The  affirmed  Pre- 
sidency  of  the  Fairies  over  human  mo^ 
ralsj  viewed  as  a  Shape  of  the  Interest 
which  they  take  in  the  uprightness 
and  purity  of  the  human  will. 

The  second  is : — 

The  Manner  and  Style  of  their  ope- 
rations :  or,  THE  Fairy  w^ats.  In 
which  we  chiefly  distinguish— 1,  The 
active  presence  of  the  Sprites  in  a  hu- 
man habitation.  2,  Their  masquer- 
ading. 3,  Their  dispatch  of  human 
victuals.   4,  The  liability  of  Elfin 
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limbs  to  hnmaa  casnalties.  5,  The 
persouaUtj  of  that  saucy  Fuck,  our 
tinj  ambassador  elf. 

We  are  at  once  tempted  and  re- 
fitrained  by  the  richness  of  illustration, 
which  presents  itself  nnder  all  these 
beads.  The  necessity  of  limitation  is, 
however,  imperions.  This,  and  a  wish 
for  simplicity,  dispose  ns  to  throw  all 
nnder  one  more  comprehensive  title. 

Perhaps  the  reader  has  not  entirely 
forgotten  that  in  the  remarks  intro- 
ductory to  THE  Fairies'  Sabbath, 
having  launched  the  question — what 
b  a  Fairy? — we  offered  him  in  the  way 
of  answer,  eight  elements  of  the  Fairy 
Nature.  Has  he  quite  forgotten  that 
for  one  of  these — it  was  the  third— wo 
represented  the  Spirit  nnder  examina- 
tion, as  ONE  WHICH  AT  ONCE  SEEKS 
AXD  6HUXS  MANKIND  ? 


The  cursory  treatment  of  this  Elfin 
criterion  will  now  compendiously  place 
before  the  reader,  as  much  illustration 
of  the  two  above- given  heads  as  we 
dai*e  impose  upon  him. 

The  popular  Traditions  of  entire 
Western  Europe  variously  attest  for 
all  the  kinds  of  the  Fairies,  and  for 
some  orders  of  Spirits  partaking  of 
the  Fairy  character,  the  singukrly 
composed,  and  almost  self-contradic- 
tory traits  of  a  seeking  implicated  and 
attempered  with  a  shunning;  of  a 
shunning  with  a  seeking.  The  incli- 
nation of  our  Quest  will  be  to  evi- 
dences of  the  seeking.  The  shunning 
will,  it  need  not  be  doubted,  take 
good  care  of  itself. 

The  attraction  of  the  Fairy  Species 
towards  our  own  is, 


1.  Recognised — in  their  genekic  designations. 

2.  Apparent — ^in  theur  good  neighbourhood  with  us. 

3.  In  their  frequenting  and  establishing  themselves  in  the  places 
of  onr  habitual  occupancy  and  resort. 

4.  In  their  calling  or  carrying  us  into  the  places  of  their  Occupancy 
and  Resort ;  whether  to  return  hither^  or  to  remain  there, 

5.  By  their  alighting  upon  the  path,  worn  already  with  some  blithe 
or  some  weary  steps,  of  a  human  destiny  ; — as  friendly,  or  as  unfrieudly 
Genii.  . 

We  collect  the  proofe :  and — 

1,  Of  their  Generic  Appellatives,  a  Word! 


One  is  tempted  to  say  that  The 
Kations,  as  if  conscious  of  the  kindly 
disposition  inhering  in  the  spiritual 
existences  toward  ourselves,  have 
mmnltaneoasly  agreed  in  confen*ing 
upon  them  titles  of  endearment  and 
affection.  The  brothers  Grimm  write 
— »^  In  Scotland  they  [The  Fairies] 
are  called  The  Good  People^  Good 
NeighbourB^  Men  of  Peace;  in  Wales 

2.  This  Good  Neighbourhood,  to  which  these  last  words  point,  is  inter- 
^tingly  depicted  by  the  Traditions. 

In  Scotland  and  Germany  the  Fairies 
plant  their  habitation  adjoining  that 
^  man — "  under  the  t/ireshold  " — and 
in  such  attached  Fairies  an  alliance  is 
unfolded  with  ns  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary kind.  "The  closest  connexion" 
{id  eML,  of  the  Fairy  species  with  our 
own)  "is  expressed,"  say  the  Brothers 


— 27<e  Famay,  The  Blessing  of  their 
MotJiers^  The  Dear  Ladies ;  in  the  old 
Norse,  and  to  this  day  in  the  Faroe 
islands,  Huldufolk  {The  Gracious 
People;)  in  Norway,  Huldre\*  and, 
in  conformity  with  these  denomma- 
tions,  discover  a  striving  to  be  in  the 
proximity  of  men,  and  to  keep  up  a 
good  understanding  with  them."  f 


Grimm,  "  by  the  tradition,  agreeably 
to  which  the  family  of  the  Fairies  or- 
dered ITSELF  entirely  AFTER  THE 

Human  to  which  it  belonged;  and 

OF  WHICH  IT  WAS  AS  IF  A  COPY. 

These  domestic  Fairies  kept  their  mar- 
riages upon  i/te  same  dag  as  the  Hu- 
man Beings ;  tlieir  children  were  bom 


•  ]VIay  we  for  Huldbb  read  Huldrefolk  ;  and  understand  the  following,  or 
the  Folk  of  Huldbb  ?  Haldre  means  the  Gracious  Lady :  she  is  a  sort  of  Danish 
and  Norweg^ian  Fairy- Queen. — See  Gkimm's  German  Mythology,  p.  168«  First 
edition. 
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upon  Ae  same  day ;  tax^  upon  ^e  same  sward,  until  transgression,  exDing^ 

day  they  uKukd  for  their  dead.^^  *  those  to  their  own  celestial  abodes. 

Two  artlessly  sweet  breathings  of  left  these  loncly--a  nearer,  dearec, 

ElfinTable,  from  the  Helvetian  Dales, t  barbarian  Golden  Age — wherein 

lately  revived  to  yonr  fancy  the  sm-  the  kindly  Dwarf  nation  stand  repre- 

less — ^blissful  years,  when  gods  with  sentmg  the  great  deities  of  Olympus, 

jnen  set  following  steps  opon  one  and  The  healthfnl  pore  air  fans  reston^ 

the  same  fragrant  and  nnpollnted  tion  again  tons.  We  lay  before  joa— 


GERMAN  1 

No.  CXLIX.    The  Dwarfs^  Feet 

In  old  times  the  men  dwelt  in  the 
valley,  and  round  about  them,  in 
caves  and  clefts  of  the  rock,  the 
Dwarfe,  in  amity  and  good  neighbour- 
hood with  the  people,  for  whom  they 
performed  by  night  many  a  heavy 
labour.  When  the  country  folk, 
betimes  in  the  morning,  came  with 
wains  and  implements,  and  wondered 
that  all  was  ready  done,  the  Dwarfs 
were  hiding  in  the  bushes,  and  laughed 
out  loud.  Frequently  the  peasants 
were  angry  when  they  saw  their  yet 
hardly  ripe  com  lying  reaped  upon 
the  field;  but  when  presently  after 
hail  and  storm  came  on,  and  they 
could  well  know  that  probably  not  a 
stalk  should  have  escaped  perishing, 
they  were  then  heartily  thankful  to 
the  provident  Dwarfs.  At  last,  how- 
evet,  the  inhabitants,  by  their  sin, 
fooled  away  the  grace  and  favom*  of 
the  Dwarfs.  These  fled,  and  since 
then  has  no  eye  ever  again  beheld 
them.  The  cause  was  this  following : — 
A  herdsman  had  upon  the  mountain  an 
excellent  cherry-tree.  One  summer, 
as  the  fruit  grew  ripe,  it  befell  that  the 
tree  was,  for  three  following  nights, 
picked,  and  the  fruit  carried,  and  fan*- 
ly  spread  out  in  the  loft,  in  which  the 
herdsman  had  use  to  keep  his  cherries. 
The  people  said  in  the  village,  that 
doth  no  one  other  than  the  honest 
dwarflings^they  come  tripping  along 
by  night,  in  long  mantles,  with  covered 
feet,  softly  as  birds,  and  perform  dili- 
gently for  men  the  work  of  the  day. 
Already  often  ha%'e  they  been  privily 
watched,  but  one  may  not  interrupt 
them,  only  let  them  come  and  go  at 
their  listing.   By  such  speeches  was 


the  herdsman  made  cnrions,  and  would 
fain  have  wist  wherefore  the  Dwarfii 
hid  so  carefully  their  feet,  and  w1k»- 
ther  these  were  otherwise  shapen  than 
men^s  feet.  When,  therefore,  the 
next  year,  summer  again  came,  and 
the  season  that  the  Dwar£i  did  stealth* 
ily  pluck  the  cherries,  and  bear  them 
into  the  gamer,  the  herdsman  took  a 
sackfid  of  ashes,  which  he  strewed 
round  about  the  tree.  The  next 
morning,  with  daybreak,  he  hied  to 
the  spot ;  the  tree  was  re^ariy  got- 
ten, and  he  saw  beneath  m  the  ashes 
the  print  of  many  geese's  feet.  There- 
at the  herdsman  fell  a-laoghlng,  and 
made  game,  that  the  mystery  of  the 
Dwaifs  was  bewrayed ;  but  these  "pre- 
sently after  brake  down  and  laid  waste 
their  houses,  and  fled  deeper  away 
into  their  mountam.  They  harbour 
ill-will  toward  men,  a^d  withhold 
from  them  their  help.  That  herdsman 
which  had  betrayed  the  Dwarfs  turned 
sickly  and  half-witted,  and  so  cob- 
tinued  until  his  dying  day  1" 

There !  Plucked  amidst  the  Uip  of 
the  Alps  from  its  own  bardily-naned 
wild-brier,  by  the  same  tenderly-dili- 
gent handt  that  brought  home  to  ns 
those  other  half-disclosed  twin-bnds 
of  Helvetian  tradition,  you  behold  a 
third,  like  pure,  more  expanded  Uos- 
som.  Twine  tiio  three,  young  poet ! 
into  one  soft-hued  and  odorous 
chaplet,'*  ready  and  meet  for  binding 
the  smooth  clear  forehead  of  a  Swiss 
Maud! — or  fix  it  amidst  tiie  silken 
curls  of  thine  own  dove-eyed,  inno- 
cent, nature-loving— Ellen  or  Mar- 
garet. 

These  old-young  things — ^bequests, 
as  they  look  to  be — ^from  the  lovfaig. 


*  The  Brothers  Grimm  :  Introduction  to  the  Irirh  Fairy  Tales. 
.    t  See  The  Ihvar/s  upon  the  Maple-  Tree,  aud  The  Dwarfs  upon  the  Crag- 
Stone,  in  the  former  paper. 

{  Of  Professor  Wiss. 


siDgiDg  childhood  oi  the  earth,  may 
hwfvilj  make  children,  loyers,  and 
s*>ag3ters  of  as  all ;  and  will,  if  we  are 
j<md,  and  hearken  to  them. 

In  that  same  hallowed  and  gra- 
cious time,"  lying  ton-side  our  chro- 
nologies, 

*  When  the  world  and  love  were  youne, 
And   tmth    on    every  shepherd's 
tongne," 

the  men  and  the  Dwarfs  had  unbroken 
interoonrse  of  borrowing  and  lending. 
Many  traditions  touch  the  matter. 
Here  is  one  resting  upon  it 

>'o.  CUT.    The  Dwarfs  near  Darde^ 
sheim. 

^^Dardeshdm  is  a  little  town  be- 
twixt Halberstadt  and  Brunswick. 
Close  to  the  north-east  side,  a  spring 
of  the  dearest  water  flows,  which  is 
called  the  Smansbom,^  and  wells  from 
I  hill  wherein  formerly  the  Dwarfs 
dwelled.  When  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tsnts  of  the  place  needed  a  holiday 
dreas,  or  any  rare  utensil  for  a  mar- 
riage^ they  betook  them  to  this 
Dwaif s  £bll,  knocked  thrice,  and 
with  a  well  audible  voice,  told  their 
occasion,  adding — 

*  Earij  a-morrow^  ere  son-light. 
At  ^  km*8  door,  lieth  all  aright' 

The  Dwarfs  held  themselves  for  well 
requited  if  somewhat  of  the  festival 
meats  were  set  for  them  by  the  hiU. 
Afterward  gradually  did  bickerings 
ifltenupt  the  good  understanding  that 
was  betwixt  the  Dwarfs^  nation  and 
the  country  folk.  At  the  beginning 
for  a  short  season ;  but,  in  the  end, 
the  Dwar&  departed  away ;  because 
the  flouts  and  gibes  of  many  boors 
grew  intolerable  to  them,  as  likewise 
their  ingratitude  for  kindnesses  done. 
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Thenceforth  none  sceth  or  heareth 
any  Dwarfs  more.'* 

In  Auvtrgne^  Miss  Costello  has  just 
now  learned,  how  the  men  and  the 
Fairies  anciently  lived  upon  the  friend- 
liest footing,  nigh  one  another :  how 
the  knotvledge  and  commodious  use  of 
the  Healmg  Springs  was  owed  by  the 
former  to  these  Good  Neighbours: 
how,  of  yore,  the  powerful  sprites,  by 
rending  athwart  a  huge  rocky  mound, 
opened  an  innocuous  channel  for  the 
torrent,  which  used  with  its  overflow  to 
lay  desolate  arable  ground  and  pastu- 
rage :  how  they  were  looked  upon  as 
being,  in  a  general  sense,  the  protectors 
against  harm  of  the  country :  and,  in 
fine,  how  the  two  orders  of  neigh- 
bours lived  in  long  and  happy  com- 
munion of  kind  offices  with  one  an- 
other; until,  upon  one  unfortunate 
day,  the  ill-renowned  freebooter,  Ay- 
merigot  Marcel,  with  his  ruffianly 
men-at-arms,  having  approached,  by 
stealth,  from  his  near-lying  hold, 
stormed  the  romantically  seat^  rock- 
mansion  of  the  bountiful  pigmies: 
who,  scared,  and  in  anger,  forsook 
the  land.  Ever  since  the  foul  outrage, 
only  a  strag^er  may,  now  and  then, 
be  seen  at  a  distance. 

Thus,  too,  the  late  Brittat'Savarin, 
from  a  sprightly,  acute,  brilliant 
Belles-letteriste,  turned,  for  an  hour, 
honest  antiquary,  lets  us  know  how, 
upon  the  southern  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
flowing  out  from  Switzerluid,  in  the 
narrowly-bounded  and,  when  he  flrst 
quitted  it,  yet  hidden  valley  of  his 
birth: — The  Fairies — elderly,  not 
beautiful,  but  benevolent  unmarried 
ladies  —  kept,  while  time  was,  open 
school  in  the  Gbotto,  which  was 
their  habitation,  for  the  yoimg  girls 
of  the  vicinity,  whom  they  taught — 
Sewing. 


3.  We  go  on  to  exemplifying— Elfin  Fregueniation  of,  and  Settlement  with^ 

Man. 


The  Fairies  are  drawn  into  the 
houses  and  to  the  haunts  of  men  by 
manifold  occasions  and  impulses. 
They  halt  cm  a  journey.  They  cele- 
brate marriages.  They  use  the  imple- 
ments of  haoudicraft.  They  purchase 
at  the  Tavern— from  the  Shambles, 


or  in  open  Market.  They  steal  from 
oven  and  field.  They  go  through  a 
house,  blessing  the  rooms,  the  mar- 
riage-bed—and stand  beside  the  un- 
conscious cradle.  They  give  dreams. 
They  take  part  in  the  evening  mirth. 
They  pray  in  the  churches.  They 


For  LssaMAVBBOBir»  t.€.  LassMARN's  Well. 
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8ccm  to  work  in  the  mines.   Drawn  yioeable  hobgoblin  fixes  himself,  like  a 

by  magical  constraint  into  the  garden,  cat,  in  the  house— once  and  for  ever, 
they  invite  themselves  within  doors.      We  present  traditions  for  illnstrat- 

They  dance  in   the  chnrchyard.  *  ing  some  of  these  points^  m  they  offer 

They  make  themselves  the  wives  and  themselves  to  ns. 
the  paramours  of  men ;  or  the  ser- 


Thbt  Ha&t  on  jl  JocaNKT. 


No.  XXXV.    The  Count  of  Hoia. 

"  There  did  appear  once  to  a  count 
of  Hoia,  a  little  mauling  in  the  night, 
and,  as  the  count  was  alarmed,  said 
to  him  he  should  have  uo  fear:  he 
had  a  word  to  sue  unto  him,  and  beg- 
ged that  he  should  not  be  denied. 
The  count  answered,  if  it  were  a  thing 
possible  to  do,  and  should  be  never 
burthensome  to  him  and  his,  he  will 
gladly  do  it.  The  mauling  said — 
*'  There  be  some  that  desire  to  come 
to  thee  this  ensuing  night,  into  thy 
house,  and  to  make  tlieir  stopping. 
Wouldst  thou  so  long  lend  them  kit- 
chen and  hall,  and  bid  thy  domestics 
that  they  go  to  bed,  and  none  look 
after  their  ways  aud  works,  neither 
any  know  thereof,  save  only  thou? 
They  will  show  them,  therefore, 
grateful.  Thou  and  thy  line  shall 
have  cause  of  joy,  and  in  the  very 
least  matter  shall  none  hurt  happen 
unto  thee,  neither  to  any  that  belong 
to  thee.'  Wliereunto  the  count  assent- 
ed. Accordingly,  upon  the  following 
night,  they  came  like  a  cavalcade, 
marching  over  the  drawbridge  to  the 
house;  one  and  all— tiny  folk,  such 
as  they  nse  to  describe  the  hill  man- 


lings.  They  cooked  in  the  kitchen, 
f^ll  too,  and  rested,  and  nothing  seem- 
ed otherwise  than  as  if  a  great  repast 
were  in  preparing;  Thereafter,  nigh 
unto  mom,  as  they  will  again  depart, 
comes  the  little  mauling  a  second  timo 
to  the  count,  aud  after  conning  him 
thanks,  handed  him  a  sword,  a  sola- 
mander  cloth,  and  a  golden  ring,  in 
which  was  a  red  lion-  set  above — 
advertising  him,  withal,  that  he  and 
his  posterity  shall  well  keep  these 
three  pieces,  and  so  long  as  they  had 
them  all  together,  should  it  go  with 
fan*  accordance  and  well  in  the  county ; 
but  so  soon  as  they  shall  be  parted 
from  one  another,  shall  it  be  a  sign 
that  nothing  good  impendeth  for  the 
county.  Accordingly,  the  reef  lion 
ever  after,  when  any  of  the  stem  is 
near  the  point  of  dying,  hath  been 
seen  to  wax  wan. 

"  Howsoever,  at  the  time  that  Connt 
Job  and  his  brothers  were  minors, 
and  Francis  of  Halle  governor  in  the 
country,  two  of  the  pieces— viz.,  the 
Sword  and  the  Salamander  Cloth, 
were  taken  away ;  but  the  Ring  re- 
mained with  the  lordship  unto  an  end. 
Whither  it  afterwards  went  is  not 
knownJ* 


Thbt  hold  a  Weddino. 


No.  XXXI.    The  SmaU  People's 
Wedding  Feast, 

"  The  small  people  of  the  Enlen- 
berg  in  Saxony  would  once  hold  a 
marriage,  and  for  this  purpose  slipped 
in,  in  the  night,  through  the  keyhole 
and  the  window-chinks  into  the  Hall, 


and  came  leaping  down  upon  the 
smooth  floor,  like  peas  tumbled  out 
upon  the  threshing-floor.  The  old 
Count,  who  slept  in  the  high  canopy 
bed  in  the  Hall,  awoke,  and  marvelled 
at  the  number  of  tiny  companions ; 
one  of  whom,  in  the  garb  of  a  herald, 
BOW  approached  him,  and  in  well-set 


*  "  Part  fenced  by  man,  part  by  the  ragged  steep 
That  curbs  a  foaming  brook,  a  Geavb-taed  lies ; 
The  hare's  best  couching-place  for  fearless  sleep ! 
Where  mooitlit  Fats,  far  seen  by  credulous  eyes^ 
Enter,  iir  dance  !  *' 

WoBDSwoBTB.— iStmiMt  upon  an  abaitdoeed  Cemetery, 
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fhiase,  courteonsly  prayed  him  to 
Uar  part  in  their  festivity.  *  Yet 
one  tfaing,^  he  added,  *  we  beg  of 
vou.  Ye  shall  alone  be  present ;  none 
of  your  court  shall  be  bold  to  gaze 
Q}Nia  our  mirth — ^}*ea,  not  so  much  aa 
<vA\  a  glance.*  The  old  Count  an- 
swered pleasantly — '  Since  ye  have 
CDce  for  all  waked  me  up,  I  will  e'en 
make  one  among  you,'  Hereupon 
wa^  a  little  wifikin  led  up  to  him,  little 
torch-bearers  took  their  station,  and 
a  music  of  crickets  struck  up.  The 
Count  had  much  ado  to  save  losing 
Us  little  partner  in  the  dance ;  she 
cupered  about  so  nimbly,  and  ended 
with  whirling  him  round  and  round, 
cntil  hardly  might  he  have  his  breath 
3?ain.  But,  in  the  midst  of  the  jocund 
meAsure,  all  stood  suddenly  still ;  the 
music  ceased,  and  the  whole  throng 
horned  to  the  cracks  in  the  doors, 
moose-holes,  and  hiding-places  of  all 
sorts.  The  newly-married  couple  only. 
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the  heralds,  and  the  dancers,  looked 
upward  towards  an  orifice  that  was 
in  the  hall  ceiling,  and  there  descried 
the  visage  of  the  old  Countess,  who 
was  curiously  prying  down  upon  the 
mirthful  doings.  Herewith  they  made 
their  obeisance  to  the  Count ;  and  the 
same  which  had  bidden  him,  again 
stepping  forward,  thanked  liira  for 
his  hospitality.  *  But,'  continued 
he,  '  because  our  pleasure  and  our 
wedding  hath  been  m  sucft  sort  inter- 
rupted, that  yet  another  eye  of  man 
hath  looked  thereon,  henceforward 
shall  your  house  number  never  more 
than  seven  Eulenbergs.'  Thereupon, 
they  pressed  fast  forth,  one  upon  an- 
other. Presently  all  was  quiet,  and 
the  old  Count  once  again  alone  in  the 
dark  Hall.  The  curee  hath  come  true 
to  this  hour,  so  as  ever  one  of  the  six 
living  knights  of  Eulenberg  hath  died 
ere  the  seventh  was  bom." 


TradUums  (xnd  Talu  of  Upper  Lusatia, 


Thet  join  the 

Xo.  XXXIX.    The  HtU-Manlmg  at  the 
Dance. 

"  Old  folks  veritably  declared,  that 
some  years  ago,  at  Glass,  in  Dorf,  an 
hour  from  the  Wunderberg,  and  an 
hour  from  the  town  of  Salzburg,  a 
▼edding  was  kept,  to  which,  towards 
evening,  a  Hill-Manling  came  out  of 
the  Wunderberg.  He  exhorted  all 
the  guests  to  be  in  honour,  gleesome, 
and  merry,  and  requested  leave  to 
join  the  dancers,  which  was  not  re- 
fnsed  him.  He  danced  accordingly, 
with  modest  maidens,  one  and  an- 
other; evermore,  three  dances  with 
each,  and  that  with  a  singular  feat- 
ness ;  insomuch  that  the  wedding 
guests  looked  on  with  admiration  and 
pleasure.  The  dance  over,  he  made 
his  thanks,  and  bestowed  upon  either 
of  the  young  married  people  three 
pieces  of  money  that  were  of  an  un- 
known coinage;  whereof  each  was 
held  to  be  worth  four  kreuzers ;  and 
therewithal  admonished  them  to  dweU 
»  peace  and  concord^  live  Christianly^ 
(ad  piousfy  walking^  to  bring  up  their 
cinkbm  in  all  gooSuss.  These  coins 
they  should  put  amongst  their  money, 
and  constantly  remember  him — so 
shoukl  they  seldom  fall  into  hardship. 
But  the^  nnut  not  therewitJud  grow 


IvBNiNO  Mirth. 

arrogant^  Init,  of  their  superfluity^  suc- 
cour their  neighbours, 

''This  Hill-Manlingstayed  with  them 
Into  the  night,  and  took  of  every  one 
to  drink  and  to  eat  what  they  proffer- 
ed ;  but  from  every  one  only  a  little. 
He  then  paid  his  courtesy,  and  desired 
that  one  of  the  wedding  guests  might 
take  him  over  the  river  Salzbach 
toward  the  mountain.  Now,  there 
was  at  the  marriage  a  boatman,  by 
name  John  Standi,  who  was  presently 
ready,  and  they  went  down  together 
to  the  ferry.  During  the  passage,  the 
ferryman  asked  his  meed.  The  Hill- 
Manling  tendered  him,  in  all  humili- 
ty, three  pennies.  Tlie  waterman 
scorned  at  such  mean  hire;  but  the 
Mauling  gave  him  for  answer — *  He 
must  not  vex  himself,  but  safely  store 
up  the  three  pennies;  for,  so  doing, 
he  should  never  suffer  default  of  his 
\i?Ly\vi^—ifonlyhedid  restrain  presump- 
tuousness — at  the  same  time  he  gave 
the  boatman  a  little  pebble,  say- 
ing the  words — '  If  thou  shalt  hang 
this  about  thy  neck,  thou  shalt  not 
possibly  perish  in  the  water.*  Which 
was  proved  in  that  same  year.  Final- 
ly, he  persuaded  him  to  a  godly  and 
humble  manner  of  life,  and  went  swift- 
ly away." 
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Traditions  and  7  ales  of  Upper  Lusaiia. 


AiroTBiR  or  tbi  Sakb. 


No.  cccvi.  The  Three  Maidens  from 
the  Mete, 

"  At  Epfenbach,  nigh  Sinzheim, 
within  men^s  memory,  three  won- 
dronsly  beautiful  damsels,  attired  in 
white,  visited,  with  every  evening,  the 
village  spinning-room.  They  brought 
along  with  Ihem  ever  new  songs  and 
tunes,  and  new  pretty  tales  and 
games.  Moreover,  their  distaffs  and 
spindles  had  something  peculiar,  and 
no  spinster  might  so  finely  and  nim- 
bly spm  the  thread.  But  upon  the 
stroke  of  eleven,  they  arose ;  packed 
up  their  spinning  gear,  and  for  no 
prayers  might  be  moved  to  delay  for 
an  instant  more.  None  wist  whence 
they  came,  nor  whither  they  went. 
Only  they  called  them.  The  Maidens 
from  the  Mere ;  or.  The  Sisters  of  the 
Lake.  The  lads  were  glad  to  see 
them  there,  and  wece  taken  with  love 


of  them ;  but  most  of  all,  the  school- 
master's son.  He  might  never  have 
enough  of  hearkening  and  talking  to 
them,  and  nothing  grieved  him  more 
than  that  everr  night  they  went  so 
early  away.  The  thought  snddenljr 
crossed  him,  and  he  set  the  village 
dock  an  hour  badK ;  and,  in  the  even- 
ing, with  continual  talking  and  sport- 
ing, not  a  soul  perceived  the  delay  of 
the  hour.  When  the  clock  struck 
deven— -but  it  was  properly  twelve — 
the  three  damsels  arose,  put  ap  their 
distaffs  and  things,  and  departed. 
Upon  the  following  morrow,  certain 
persons  went  by  the  Mere ;  they  heard 
a  wailing,  and  saw  three  bloody  spots 
above  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Smce  that  season,  the  sisters  came 
never  again  to  the  room.  The  school- 
master's son  pined,  and  died  shortly 
thereafter." 


Air  Elfin  is  bodnd^  ib  Uhlawi 

No.  Lxx.    The  Bushel,  the  Bing,  and 
the  Goblet, 

"  In  the  duchy  of  Lorrame,  when 
it  belonged,  as  it  long  did,  to  Ger- 
many, the  last  count  of  Orgewiler 
ruled  betwixt  Nanzig  and  Luenstadt.* 
He  had  no  male  heir  of  his  blood,  and, 
upon  his  deathbed,  shared  his  lands 
amongst  his  three  daughters  and  sons- 
in-law.  Simon- of  Bestein  had  mar- 
ried the  eldest  daughter,  the  lord  of 
Crony  the  second,  and  a  German 
Bhinegrave  the  youngest.  Beside 
the  lordships,  he  also  distributed  to 
his  heirs  three  presents ;  to  the  eldest 
daughter  a  bushki^  to  the  middle 
one  a  DKiNKma-cup,  and  to  the  third 
a  jewel,  which  was  a  ring,  with  an 
admonition  that  they  and  their  de- 
scendants should  carefully  hoard  up 
these  pieces,  so  should  their  houses  be 
constantly  fortunate." 

The  tradition,  how  the  things  came 


rL  Chairs^  to  ▲  Hcmab  Lotib. 

into  the  possession  of  the  count,  the 
Marshal  of  Bassenstein,t  great-grand- 
son of  Simon,  does  himself  relate 
thus:t— 

^'The  count  was  married:  but  he 
had  beside  a  sedret  amour  with  a  mar- 
vellous beautlftil  woman,  which  came 
weekly  to  him  every  Monday,  into  a 
sununer-house  in  the  garden.  This 
commerce  remained  long  concealed 
from  his  wife.  When  he  withdrew 
irom  her  side,  he  pretended  to  her, 
that  he  went,  by  night,  into  the 
Forest,  to  the  Stand. 

"  But  when  a  few  years  had  thus 
passed,  the  countess  took  a  suspicion, 
and  was  minded  to  learn  the  right 
truth.  One  summer  morning  early, 
she  slipped  after  him,  and  came  to 
the  summer  bower.  She  there  saw 
her  husband,  sleeping  in  the  arms  ,of 
a  wondrous  fair  femue ;  but  because 
they  both  slept  so  sweetly,  she  would 
not  awaken  them ;  but  she  took  her  veil 


*  LUBBYILLB. 

t  Babsompibbbb. 

t  Jif Andres  du  Afar^chal  de  Bassompibbbb  :  Cologne,  1666.  Vol.  L  pp.  4^ 
The  Marshal  died  in  1646. 
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from  her  head,  and  spread  it  over  the 
feet  of  both,  where  they  lay  asleep. 

"When  the  beaatifol  paramonr 
awoke,  and  perccATed  theTeil,she  gave 
a  loud  cry,  began  pitifully  to  wail,  and 
said: — 

** '  Henceforwards,  my  beloved,  we 
see  one  another  never  more.  Now 
most  I  tarry  at  a  hondred  leagnea' 
distaooe  away,  and  severed  from  thee.* 
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"Therewith  she  did  leave  the  count, 
but  presented  him  first  with  those 
afore-named  three  gifts  for  his  tliree 
daughters,  which  they  should  never 
let  go  from  them. 

"  The  House  of  Bassenstein,  for  long 
years,  had  a  toll,  to  draw  in  fruit, 
from  the  town  of  Spinal,*  whereto 
this  Bushel  was  constantly  used.'' 


Tna  HoussHOLD  SpiaiT  boss 

Xo.  Lzzm.    Tke  Kobold  in  iSht  MiU. 

*'Two  stodenta  did  onee  fare  afoot 
from  Rintel.  They  purposed  putting 
op  lor  the  night  in  a  village ;  bnl  for 
as  much  as  there  did  a  violent  rain 
and  the  darkness  grew  upon  them, 
so  as  they  might  no  further  forward, 
they  went  in>  to  a  near-lying  mill, 
kao^ed,  and  begged  a  nighf  s  quar- 
ters. The  miller  was,  at  the  first, 
deaf,  but  yielded,  at  the  last,  to  their 
iaatant  oitreaty,  opened  the  door,  and 
brought  them  into  a  room.  They 
were  hungry  and  tlursty  both ;  and 
because  there  stood  upon  a  table  a 
<lish  with  food,  and  a  mug  of  beer, 
tliey  begged  the  miller  for  them,  behig 
both  ready  and  willing  to  pay ;  but 
the  miller  denied  tiiem — ^would  not 
give  them  evoi  a  morsel  of  bread,  and 
only  the  hard  bench  for  theh*  night's 
bed. 

'''The  meat  and  the  drink,*  said 
be,  ^hekmg  to  the  Household  Spirit. 
If  ye  love  yonr  lives,  leave  them  both 
nntoQched.  But  else  have  ye  no  harm 
to  fear.  If  there  chance  a  little  din 
In  the  ni^t,  be  ye  but  still  and 
deep.' 

^^The  two  students  laid  themselves 
<lown  to  sleep ;  but  after  the  space  of 
an  hour  (a  the  like,  hunger  did  assail 
^  one  so  vehemently  msit  he  stood 
op  and  sought  after  the  dish.  The 
other,  a  Master  of  Arts,  warned  him 
jojoive  to  the  Devil  what  was  the 
l^'s  due ;  but  he  answered,  *  I 
^▼eabetter  right  than  the  Devil  to 
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it^ — seated  himself  at  the  table,  and 
ate  to  his  heart's  content,  so  that 
little  was  left  of  the  cookery.  After 
that,  he  hiid  hold  of  the  can,  took  a 
good  Pomeranian  pull,  and  having 
thns  somewhat  appeased  his  desire, 
he  laid  hunself  again  down  to  his 
companion;  but  when,  after  a  time, 
thirst  anew  tormented  him,  he  again 
rose  up,  and  pulled  a  second  so  hearty 
draught,  that  he  left  the  Household 
6pu*it  only  the  bottoms.  After  he 
had  thns  cheered  and  comforted  him* 
self,  he  lay  down  and  fell  asleep. 

All  remained  qniet  on  to  midnight ; 
but  hardly  was  this  well  by,  when 
the  Kobold  came  banging  in  with  so 
loud  coil,t  that  both  sleepers  awoke 
in  great  affright.  He  bounced  a  few 
times  to  and  fro  about  the  room,  then 
seated  himself  as  if  to  enjoy  his  sup* 
per  at  the  table,  and  they  could  plainly 
hear  how  he  pulled  the  dish  to  him. 
Immediately  he  set  It,  as  though  ui 
ill  humour,  hard  down  again,  hud  hold 
of  the  can,  pressed  up  the  lid,  but 
strfughtway  let  it  clap  sharply  to 
again.  He  now  fell  to  his  work ;  he 
wiped  the  table,  next  the  legs  of  the 
table,  careftilly  down,  and  then  swept, 
as  with  a  besom,  the  floor  diligently. 
When  this  was  done,  he  returned  to 
visit  once  more  the  dish  and  the  beer- 
can,  if  his  luck  might  be  any  better 
this  turn,  but  once  more  pushed  both 
angrily  away.  Thereupon  he  pro* 
ceeded  hi  his  labour,  came  to  the 
benches,  washed,  scoured,  rubbed 
them,  below  and  above.  When  he 


t  Eufitly  80,  the  hahy  THftSBRiiro  Goblin  of  Milton — at  going  oiUj  again 
'*  TTHl,  cropftilj  out  o'  door  hk  flinos.'* 
Hc^  too,  is  paid  for  his  work,  with 
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came  to  the  place  where  the  two  stu- 
dents lay,  he  passed  them  over,  and 
worked  on  beyond  their  feet.  When 
this  was  done,  he  began  upon  the 
bench  a  second  time  above  their  heads ; 
and,  for  tlie  second  time  likewise, 
passed  over  the  visitants.  But  the 
third  time,  when  he  came  to  them,  he 
stroked  gently  the  one  which  had  no- 
thing tasted,  over  the  hair  and  along 
the  whole  body,  without  any  whit 
hurting  him ;  but  the  other  he  griped 
by  the  feet,  plucked  him  down  from 
the  bench,  dragged  him  two  or  three 
times  round  the  room  upon  the  floor, 
till  at  the  last  he  left  him  lying,  and 
ran  behind  the  stove,  whence  he 
laughed  him  loudly  to  scorn.  The 
student  crawled  back  to  the  bench; 
but  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  Kobold 
began  his  work  anew,  sweeping,  clean- 
ing, wiping.  The  two  lay  there  quak- 
ing with  fear : — the  one  he  felt  quite 
softly  over,  when  he  came  to  him; 
but  the  other  he  flung  again  upon  the 
ground,  and  agaui  broke  out,  at  the 
back  of  the  stove,  into  a  flouting 
horse-laugh. 

**  The  students  now  no  longer  chose 
to  lie  upon  the  bench,  rose,  and  set 
up,  before  the  closed  and  locked  door, 
a  loud  outcry;  but  none  took  any 
heed  to  it.  They  were  at  length  re- 
solved to  lay  themselves  down  closfe 
together  upon  the  flat  floor ;  but  the 
Kobold  left  them  not  in  peace.  He 
began,  for  the  third  time,  his  game : — 
came  and  lugged  the  guilty  one  about, 
laughed,  and  scofied  him.  lie  was 
now  fairly  mad  with  rage,  drew  his 
sword,  thrust  and  cut  into  the  comer 
whence  the  laugh  rang,  and  chal- 
lenged  the  Kobold  with  bravadoes,  to 
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come  on.  He  then  sat  down,  his 
weapon  in  his  hand,  upon  the  bench, 
to  await  what  should  farther  befall ; 
but  the  noise  ceased,  and  all  retoainc^ 
still. 

The  miller  upbraided  them  upon 
the  morrow,  for  that  they  had  uot 
conformed  themselves  to  his  admo- 
nishing, neither  had  left  the  victnala 
untouched.  It  was  bs  much  as  their 
two  lives  were  worth." 

Three  heads  only  of  the  Attrac- 
tion, above  imputed  to  the  Fairies 
towards  our  own  kind,  have  been  here 
imperfectly  brought  out ;  and  alreadjr 
the  narrowness  of  our  limits  warns  us 
— with  a  sigh  given  to  the  traditioDS 
crowding  upon  us  from  all  countries, 
and  which  we  perforce  leave  unused 
— to  bring  these  preluninary  remarks 
to  a  close. 

sail,  something  has  been  gained  for 
illustrating  our  Tale.  The  Hill-Man- 
ling  at  the  dance  diligently  warns 
against  Pbidb — the  rank  root  evil 
which  the  Fairies  will  weed  out  from 
the  bosom  of  our  heroine,  whilst 
throughout  a  marked  feature  of  the 
Fairy  ways  "  the  active  prk- 
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habitation"  has  forced  itself  upon 
us,  in  diverse,  and  some,  perhaps, 
unexpected  forms. 

And  stiil,  our  fuller  examples,  com* 
ing  to  us  wholly  from  the  Collection 
of  the  Two  Brothers,  and  expressing 
the  habitudes  of  txirious  Wights  and 
Elves,  may  furnish,  for  comparison 
with  Ernst  Willkomm's  Upper  Lusa- 
tian,  an  extra  Lusatian  picture  of 
the  Teutonic  Fairyhood. 


ThB  FllBT  TUTOW. 


^^In  days  of  yore  there  lived,  alone  in 
her  castle,  a  maiden  named  Swan- 
hilda.  She  was  the  only  child  of  a 
proud  father,  lately  deceased.  Her 
mother  she  had  lost  when  she  was 
but  a  child  ;  so  that  the  education  of 
the  daughter  had  fallen  wholly  into 
the  hands  of  the  father. 

**  During  the  lifetime  even  of  the  old 
knight,  many  suitors  had  offered  them- 
selves for  Swanhilda ;  but  she  seemed 
to  be  insensible  to  every  tender  emo* 
tion,  and  dismissed  with  disdainful 


haughtiness  the  whote  body  of  wooers. 
Meanwhile  she  hunted  the  stag  and 
the  boar,  and  performed  squire's  ser- 
vice for  her  gradually  declining  parent« 
This  manner  of  life  was  so  entirely  to 
the  taste  of  the  maiden,  notwithstand- 
ing that  in  delicacy  of  frame,  and  in  be- 
witcbinggracefulnessof  figure,  she  gave 
place  to  none  of  her  sex,  that  when  at 
length  her  father  died,  she  took  upon 
herself  the  management  of  the  castle, 
and  lived  aloof  in  pride  and  independ- 
ence, iu  the  very  fashion  of  an  Amazon. 
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Maogre  the  many  refusals  wliich 
Swaoluida  bad  already  distribated  on 
eveo'  side,  there  still  flocked  to  her 
I.Aing  knightSf  eager  to  wed;  but, 
iiAe  their  predecessors,  th€;y  were  all 
i<nt  drooping  home  again.  Theyoong 
Eobility  coold  at  last  bear  this  treat- 
ment no  longer ;  and  they,  one  and 
ail  resolved  either  to  constrain  the 
t>r;)creilioas  damsel  to  wedlock,  or  to 
moke  her  smart  for  a  refusal.  An 
embassy  was  dispatched,  charged  with 
notifying  this  resolution  to  the  mis- 
tress of  the  castle.  Swanhilda  heard 
tbe  speakers  quietly  to  the  end ;  but 
ber  answer  was  tuned  as  before,  or 
iudeed  rang  harsher  and  more  offen- 
sive than  ever.  Turning  her  back 
QjioQ  the  embassy,  she  left  them  to 
depart,  scorned  and  ashamed. 

in  the  night  following  the  day  upon 
«hich  this  happened,  SwanhildiEi  was 
dbtarbed  out  of  her  sleep  by  a  noise 
^hich  seemed  to  her  to  ascend  from 
ber  chamber  floor ;  but  let  her  strain 
ho-  eyes  as  she  might,  she  could  for  a 
long  while  discern  nothing.  At  length 
she  observed,  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  a  straying  sparkle  of  light,  that 
threw  itself  over  and  over  like  a 
tombler,  tittering,  at  the  same  time, 
like  a  human  being.   Swanhilda  for  a 
while  kept  herself  quiet ;  but  as  the 
laminous  antic  ceased  not  practising 
his  harlequinade,  she  peevishly  ex- 
claimed— '  What  buffoon  is  carrying 
on  his  fooleries  here?  I  desire  to  be 
kft  Id  peace.'   The  light  vanished  in- 
Etantly,  and  Swanhilda  ab*eady  had 
congratalated  herself  upon  gaining  her 
point,  when  suddenly  a  loud  shrilly 
sound  was  heard— the  floor  of  the 
apartment  gave  way,  and  from  the 
gap  there  arose  a  table  set  out  with 
tbe  choicest  viands.   It  rested  upon  a 
ladd  body  of  air,  upon  which  the  tiny 
attendants  skipped  with  great  agility 
to  and  fro,  waiting  upon  seated  guests. 
At  first  Swanhilda  was  so  amazed 
that  her  breath  forsook  her ;  but  be- 
coming by  degrees  somewhat  coUect- 
t<l.  she  observed,  to  her  extreme  asto- 
nishment, that  an  effigy  of  herself  sat 
iit  the  strange  table,  in  the  midst  of 
the  nomerous  train  of  suitors,  whom 
she  had  so  haughtily  dismissed.  The 
attendants  presented  to  the  young 
lights  the  daintiest  dishes,  the  sa- 
^o;ir  of  which  came  sweetly -smelling 
^gh  to  the  nostrils  of  the  proud 
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damseL  As  often,  hqwever,  as  the 
knights  were  helped  to  meat  and 
drink,  the  figure  of  Swanhikla  at  the 
board  was  presented  by  an  ill-favour- 
ed Dwarf,  who  stood  as  her  sei-vant 
behind  her,  with  an  empty  basket, 
whereat  the  suitors  broke  out  into 
wild  laughter.  She  also  soon  became 
aware,  that  as  many  courses  were 
served  up  to  the  guests  as  she  had 
heretofore  dispensed  refusals,  and  the 
amount  of  these  was  certainly  not 
small. 

"  Swanhilda,  weaiy  of  the  absurd 
phantasmagoria,  was  going  to  speak 
again ;  but  to  her  horror  she  discover- 
ed that  the  power  of  speech  had  left 
her.  She  had  for  some  time  been 
struck  with  a  kind  of  whifpering  and 
tittering  about  her.  In  order  to  make 
out  whence  this  proceeded,  she  leaned 
out  of  her  bed,  and,  peering  between 
the  silk  curtains,  perceived  two  smart 
diminutive  cupbearers,  in  garments 
of  blue,  with  green  aprons,  and  small 
yellow  caps.  She  had  scarcely  got 
sight  of  the  little  gentlemen  when 
their  whispering  took  the  character  of 
audible  words ;  and  the  dumb  Swan- 
hilda was  enabled  to  overhear  the  fol- 
lowing discourse : 

"  '  But,  I  pri'thee,  tell  me,  Sweet- 
flower,  how  this  show  shall  end?' 
said  one  of  the  two  cupbearers, — 
'  thou  art,  we  know,  the  confidant  of 
our  queen,  and,  certes,  canst  disclose 
to  me  somewhat  of  her  plans  ?' 

**  *  That  can  I,  my  small-witted 
Monsieur  Silverfine,'  answered  Sweet- 
flower.  *  Know,  therefore,  that  this 
sweet  and  lovely  to  behold  brute  of  a 
girl,  is  now  beginning  to  suffer  the 
castigation  due  to  her  innumerable  of- 
fences. Swanhilda  has  sinned  against 
all  maidenly  modesty,  has  borne  her- 
self proud  and  overbearing  towards 
honourable  gentlemen,  and,  besides, 
has  most  seriously  offended  our  queen.' 
*  How  so  ? '  enquired  Silvei-fine, 

"  '  By  storming  on  her  Barbary 
steed,  like  the  devil  himself,  through 
the  thick  of  our  States'  Assembly, 
pounding  the  ai*ms  and  legs  of  I  don't 
know  how  many  of  our  sapient  repre- 
sentatives. What  makes  the  matter 
worse  is,  that  this  happened  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  diet,  and  whilst 
the  grand  prelusive  symphony  of  the 
whole. hidden  people  was  in  full  burst. 
We  were  sitting  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
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sands  upon  blades,  stalks,  and  leaves; 
some  of  us  still  actively  busied  ar- 
ranging comfortable  scats  for  the  older 
people  in  the  blue  harebells.  For  this 
we  had  stripped  the  skins  of  sixty 
thousand  red  field  spiders,  and  wrought 
them  into  canopies  and  hangings. 
All  our  talented  performers  had  tuned 
their  instruments,  scraped,  fluted, 
twanged,  jingled,  and  shawmed  to 
their  hearts'  content,  and  had  resined 
their  fiddlesticks  upon  the  freshest  of 
dcwdrops.  All  at  once,  tearing  out 
of  the  wood,  with  your  leave,  or  with- 
out your  leave,  comes  this  monster  of 
a  girl,  plump  upon  upper  house  and 
lower  house  together.  Ah,  lack-a- 
daisy !  what  a  massacre  it  was !  The 
first  hoof  struck  a  thousand  of  our 
prime  orators  dead  upon  the  spot, 
the  other  three  hoofs  scattered  the 
Imperial  diet  in  all  directions,  and, 
what  is  worse  than  all,  tore  to  pieces 
a  multitude  of  our  exquisite  caps. 
Our  queen  was  almost  finmtic  at  the 
breach  of  the  peace — she  stamped  with 
her  foot,  and  cried  out,  "  Light- 
KiKQ !  ^  and  what  that  means  we  all 
pretty  well  know.  Just  at  this  time, 
too,  she  received  information  of  the 
maiden's  arrogant  behaviour  towards 
her  suitors,  and  on  the  instant  she  de- 
termined to  put  the  sinner  to  her 
prayers.  We  began  by  devouring 
every  thing  dean  up,  giving  her  the 
pleasiu*e  of  looking  on.* 

'Silly,  absurd  creatures!*  thought 
Swanhilda,  as  the  little  butler  ad- 
vanced to  the  table  to  put  on  some 
fresh  wine.  During  his  absence  she 
had  time  to  note  how  perhaps  a  dozen 
other  Fairies  drew  up  through  the  floor 
whole  pailfuls  of  wine  and  smoking 
meats,  which  were  conveyed  immedi- 
ately to  the  table,  and  there  consumed 
as  if  by  the  wind.  She  was  heartily 
longing  for  the  day  to  dawn,  that  the 
sun  mi^ht  dissipate  her  dream,  when 
the  sprightly  little  speaker  came  to  his 
place  again. 

"  *  Now  we  can  gossip  a  little 
longer,'  said  Sweetflower.  *  My 
guests  are  provided  for,  and  between 
this  and  cock-crow — when  house  and 
cellar  will  be  emptied— there's  some 
time  yet.* 

Swanhilda  nttered  (mentaUy)  a 
prodigious  imprecation,and  turned  her- 
self so  violently  in  thebed,  that  the  little 
gentlemen  were  absolutely  terrified. 
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"  *  1  verily  believe  we  are  goin^  to 
have  an  earthquake !'  said  Silverfine. 

"  *  No  such  thing! '  answered  Sweet- 
flower.  *  The  amiable  yoong  lady  in 
bed  there  has  seen  the  sport  perhaps, 
and  is  very  likely  not  altogether 
pleased  with  it.' 

'  Don't  you  think  she  would  speak, 
if  she  saw  all  this  wastefulness  going 
on?*  asked  Silverfine. 

"'Yes,  if  she  could!'  chuckled 
Sweetfiower.  *But  our  queen  has 
been  cruel  enou^  to  strike  her  dnmb, 
whilst  she  looks  upon  this  heartbreak- 
ing spectacle.  If  she  once  wakes,  she 
won't  bo  troubled  again  with  sleep 
before  cock-crow.' 

"  A  pretty  business  ! '  thought 
Swanhilda,  once  more  tossing  herself 
passionatelji;  about  in  her  bed. 

"'Quite  riglit!*  said  Sweetflower 
triumphantly.  'The  imp  of  a  girl 
has  waked  up.' 

"  *  Insolent  wretches ! '  said  Swan- 
hilda (internally.)  'Brute  and  imp 
to  me  I    Oh,  if  I  could  only  speak !' 

" '  Why,  the  whole  fhn  of  the  thing 
is,'  said  Sweetflower,  almost  bnrsting 
with  laughter,  'just  that  that  wish 
won't  be  gratified.  Does  the  fool  of 
a  woman  think  that  she  is  to  trample 
down  our  orchestra  with  impunity,  to 
put  our  States'  Assembly  to  flight,  and 
to  crush  our  very  selves  into  a  jelly!' 

" '  And  the  unbidden  guests  divine 
my  veiy  thoughts ! '  thought  Swan- 
hilda. '  Upon  my  life,  it  looks  as  if 
a  spice  of  omniscience  had  really 
crept  under  then-  caps ! ' 

"'Why,  of  course!'  answered 
Sweetflower. 

"  '  Then  will  I  tUnk  no  more  I'  «- 
iob)ed  Swanhilda. 

" '  And  there,  my  prudent  damsel, 
yon  show  a  good  discretion,*  returned 
Sweetflower,  saluting  her  with  an 
ironical  bow. 

" '  How  will  it  be,  then,  with  our 
caps?'  enqubHid  Silverfine.  ^  Aie 
they  to  be  repaired?' 

" '  Oh,  certainly,*  returned  Sweet- 
flower ;  '  and  that  will  cost  our  Ama- 
zon here  more  than  alk  Indeed,  the 
conditions  of  her  punishment  are,  to 
make  good  the  caps,  to  pledge  her 
troth  to  one  of  her  despised  suitors, 
to  compensate  the  rest  with  magnifi- 
cent giits^  and,  for  the  future,  never 
to  mount  hunter  more,  but  to  amble 
npona  gentle  palfirey,  as  a  lady  should. 
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And,  till  all  this  is  done,  am  I  to  hare 
tbe  teaduDg  of  her.' 

' Pretty  oonditions  trnljl '  thought 
Swinhilda.  *•  I  would  rather  die  than 
keq)  tbem.' 

'  Just  as  jon  please,  most  worthy 
■udam/  answered  Sweetflower;  *  but 
Too'lt  think  better  of  it  yet,  perhaps.' 

'  It  will  fall  heavy  enough  upon 
ber/  said  Silverfine,  '  seemg  that  we 
kire  it  in  oommaDd  to  seize  upon  all 
the  lady's  treasures.' 

'  Capital,  capital ! '  shouted  Sweet- 
flower.  ^That's  peppering  the  pnn- 
ishment  truly!  For  now  must  this 
bavgfaty  man-hating'creature  go  about 
begging,  catchuig  and  carrying  fish 
to  market,  and  so  submitting  herself 
to  the  scorn  and  laughter  of  all  her 
iiurmer  lovers,  till  her  trade  makes  her 
rich  again.  Nothing  but  luck  in 
fishing  will  our  queen  vouchsafe  the 
andadous  madam.  Three  years  are 
alloired  hor.  But,  in  the  interim,  she 
met  starve  and  famish  like  a  white 
moose  learning  to  dance.' 

At  this  moment  a  monstrous  burst 
of boghter  roared  from  Uie  table.  The 
guests  sang  aloud — 

"'The  last  flagon  we  end, 
Swanhilda  shall  mend ; 
Hnzza,  knights,  and  drink 
To  tbe  hist  dollar's  chink ! ' 

As  the  song  ceased,  the  table  de- 
scoided,  the  floor  closed  up,  and  still- 
ntts  was  m  the  room  again,  as  when 
the  bidy  had  first  retired  to  her  couch. 
The  cock  crew,  and  Swanhilda  fell 
into  a  deep  sleep. 

When  it  left  her,  the  sun  already 
shone  high  and  bright,  and  played  on 
bcx  silken  bed-curtains.  She  rubbed 
her  eyes,  and  seeing  every  thing  about 
her  in  its  usual  state,  she  concluded 
that  what  had  happened  was  nothing 
worse  than  a  feverish  dream.  She  now 
me,  began  dressing  herself,  and 
wonld  have  allayed  her  waking  thirsty 
bnt  she  could  find  neither  glass  nor 
water-pitcher.  She  called  angrily  to 
Vr  waitug-woman. 

"'How  come  you  to  forget  water, 
blockhead?'  she  exclaimed;  *  get 
me  quickly,  and  then— Breakfast!' 

Tbe  attendant  departed,  shaking 
^  head;  Sat  she  knew  well  enough 
lhat  every  thing  bad  been  put  in  or- 
(Itr  a«  nsoal  on  the  evening  before. 
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She  very  quickly  returned,  frightened 
out  of  her  wits,  and  hardly  able  to 
speak. 

"  *  Oh  my  lady  I  my  lady !  my  la- 
dy I '  she  stammered  out 

** '  Well,  where  is  the  water  ? ' 
'  Gone !  all  drained  and  dried  up  I 
Tub,  brook,  well — all  empty  and  dry  I ' 
'  Is  it  possible  ?'  said  Swanhilda. 
*  Your  eyes  have  surely  deceived  you ! 
Bnt  never  mind — bring  up  my  break- 
fast. A  ham  and  two  Pomeranian 
geese-breasts.' 

"  'Alack!  gracious  lady ! '  answered 
the  girl,  sobbing,  '  every  thing  in  the 
house  is  gone  too !  The  wine-casks  Ue 
in  pieces  on  the  cellar  floor ;  the  stalls 
are  empty;  your  favourite  horse  is 
away — hay  and  com  rotted  through. 
It  is  shocking  r 

Swanhilda  dismissed  her,  and  broke 
out  at  first  into  words  wild  and  vdie- 
ment.  She  checked  them ;  but  tears 
of  disappointment  and  bitter  rage 
forced  their  way  in  spite  of  her.  A 
visit  to  her  cellar,  store-rooms,  and 
granaries,  convinced  her  of  the  hor- 
rible transformation  which  a  night 
had  efiected  in  every  thing  that  be- 
longed to  her.  She  found  nothing 
every  where  but  mould  and  sickly- 
smelling  mildew;  and  was  too  soon 
aware  that  the  hideout  images  of  the 
night  were  nothing  less  than  frightful 
realities.  Her  hardened  heart  stood 
proof ;  and  since  the  whole  region  for 
leagues  round  was  turned  into  a 
blighted  brown  heath,  she  at  once 
resolved  to  die  of  hunger.  Ere  noon 
her  few  servants  had  deserted  the 
castle,  and  Swanhilda  herself  hungered 
till  her  bowels  growled  again. 

^^This  laudable  self-castigation  she 
persevered  in  for  three  days  long,  when 
her  hunger  hadincreasedto  such  a  pitch 
that  she  could  no  longer  remain  quiet 
in  the  castle.  In  a  state  of  half  con- 
sciousness, she  staggered  down  to  the 
lake,  known  far  and  wide  by  the  name 
of  the  Castle  mere.  Here,  on  the  glassy 
surface,  basked  the  liveliest  fishes. 
Swanhilda  for  a  while  watched  in 
silence  the  disport  of  the  happy  crea- 
tures, then  snatched  up  a  hazel  wand 
lying  at  her  feet,  round  the  end  of 
which  a  worm  had  coiled,  and,  half 
maddened  by  the  joyance  of  the  finny 
tribe,  struck  with  it  into  the  water. 
A  greedy  fish  snapped  at  the  switch. 
The  famishing  Swanhilda  clutched 
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hungeringly  at  it,  but  found  in  her 
hand  a  piece  of  offensive  carrion,  and 
nothing  more ;  whilst  around,  from 
every  side,  there  rang  such  a  clatter 
of  commingled  mockery  and  laughter, 
that  Swanhilda  vented  a  terrible  im- 
pi'ecation,  and  shed  once  more— a 
scorching  tear. 

"  '  Oh !  we  shall  soon  have  you  tame 
enough  1  *  said  a  voice  straight  before 
her,  and  she  recognized  it  at  once  for 
the  speaker  of  that  miserable  night. 
Looking  about  her,  she  perceived  a 
moss-rose  that  luxuriated  upon  the 
rock.  In  one  of  the  expanded  buds 
sat  a  little  kicking  fellow,  with  green 
apron,  sky-blue  vest,  and  yellow  bon- 
net. He  was  laughing  right  into  the 
face  of  the  angry  miss;  and,  quaffing 
off  one  little  flower- cup  after  another, 
filled  them  bravely  again,  and  jingled 
with  his  tiny  bunch  of  keys,  as  if  he 
had  been  grand  butler  to  the  universe. 

^  A  flavour  like  a  nosegay  said 
the  malicious  rogue.  *'  WUt  hob-nob 
with  me,  maiden?  What  do  you  say? 
Arc  we  adepts  at  sacking  a  house? 
Twill  give  thee  trouble  to  fill  thy  cel- 
lars again  as  we  found  them.  Take 
heart,  girl.  If  you  will  come  to,  and 
take  kindly  to  your  angling,  and  do 
the  thing  that^s  handsome  by  your 
wooers,  yon  shall  have  an  eatable  din- 
ner yet  up  at  the  castle.' 

^Infamous  pigmy  I'  exclumed 
Swanhilda,  lashing  with  her  rod,  as 
i^e  spoke,  at  the  little  rose.  The 
small  bufieteer  meanwhile  had  leaped 
down,  and,  in  the  turning  of  a  hand, 
had  perched  himself  upon  the  lady's 
nose,  where  he  drummed  an  animat- 
ing march  with  his  heels. 

"  *  Thy  nose,  I  do  protest,  is  excel- 
lently soft,  thou  wicked  witch!'  said 
the  rascal.  '  If  thou  wilt  now  try 
thy  hand  at  fishing  for  the  town  mar- 
ket, thon  shalt  be  entertained  the 
while  with  the  finest  band  of  music  in 
the  world.  Be  good  and  pretty,  and 
take  np  thy  angling-rod.  Trumpets 
and  drams,  flutes  and  clarinets,  shall 
all  strike  up  together.' 

Swanhilda  tried  hard  to  shake  the 
jocular  tormentor  off,  but  he  kept  his 
place  on  the  bridge  as  if  he  had  grown 
to  it.  She  made  a  snatch  at  him,  and 
he  bit  her  finger. 

"  '  Hark'e,  my  damsel  I'  quoth 
Sweetflowcr ;  ^  if  you  are  so  unman- 
nerly, 'tis  time  for  a  lesson.  Yon 


smarted  too  little  when  yoa  were  a 
young  one.  We  must  make  all  that 
good  now ;'  and  forthwith  he  settled 
himself  properly  upon  her  nose,  dang- 
ling  a  leg  on  either  side,  like  a  cava- 
lier in  saddle.  ^  Come,  my  pretty, 
be  industrious,'  oontinneid  he ;  *  get 
to  work,  and  follow  good  oonnsel.* 
And  then  he  whistled  a  blithe  and 
gamesome  tune. 

Swanhilda,  not  heedlessly  to  pro* 
long  her  own  vexation,  dipped  the 
rod  into  the  water,  and  inmiediately 
saw  another  gleaming  fish  wriggling 
at  its  end.  A  basinet,  delicately  woven 
of  flowers,  stood  beside  her,  half  filled 
with  dear  water.  The  fish  dropped 
into  it  of  themselves.  The  wee  oom- 
panion  beat  meanwhile  with  his  feet 
npon  the  wings  of  the  lady's  nose, 
played  ten  instruments  or  more  at 
once,  and  extemporized  a  light  ram- 
bling rhyme;  whereui  arch  gibes  and 
playful  derision  of  her  present  foriorn 
estate  were  not  nnmingled  with  au- 
guries of  a  fiiendlier  future. 

"  '  There,  you  see!  where's  the 
distress?'  said  the  urchin,  laug^ng. 
*  The  basket  is  as  full  as  it  can  hold. 
Off  with  yon  to  the  town,  and  when 
your  fish  are  once  sold,  you  may  make 
yourself—some  water-gruel.'  With 
these  words  the  elf  leaped  into  the 
fish-basket,  crept  out  again  on  the 
other  side,  plucked  a  king-cup,  took 
seat  in  it,  and  gave  the  word — *  For- 
wards!' The  flower,  on  the  instant, 
displayed  its  petals.  There  appeared 
sail  and  rudder  to  the  small  and  deli- 
cate ship,  which  at  once  took  motion, 
and  sailed  gaily  through  the  air. 

*•  A  prosperous  market  to  yon, 
Swanhilda  I '  cried  Sweetflower;  ^  be- 
have discreetly  now,  and  do  yonr 
tutor  justice!' 

"  Swanhilda,  perforce,  resigned  her- 
self to  her  destiny.  She  took  her  bas- 
ket, and  earned  it  home,  intending  to 
disguise  herself  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible  before  making  for  the  town. 
But  all  her  dothes  lay  cmmbUng  into 
dust  Needs  must  she  then,  harass- 
ed by  hunger  and  thirst,  begin  her 
weary  walk,  equipped,  as  she  was,  in 
her  velvet  riding-habh. 

Without  fatigue,  surprised  at  her 
celerity— she  was  in  the  market-place. 
The  eyes  of  all  naturally  took  the 
direction  of  the  well-bom  fisher- 
woman.  Still  pity  held  the  tongue 
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fif  scorn  in  thrall,  and  Swanhilda  saw 
ber  basket  speedily  emptied.  Once 
more  within  her  castle  walls,  she  be- 
heid  a  nmning  spring  in  the  conrt- 
yard,  and  near  it  an  earthen  pitcher, 
she  filled — drank — and  carried  the 
remainder  to  the  hall,  where  she 
foond  a  small  fire  burning,  a  pipkin, 
and  I  loaf.  She  submissively  cooked 
herself  a  meagre  pottage  of  bread  and 
water,  appeased  the  cravings  of  nature, 
ind  fell  into  a  sound  sleep. 

^Momingcame,  and  she  awoke  with 
ttujst  burning  afresh.  She  hastened 
to  the  spring,  bat  fountain  and  pitcher 
were  no  longer  there.  In  their  stead 
a  hoarse  laugh  greeted  her;  and  in 
the  next  instant  she  perceived  the 
tinj  botler,  astride  upon  a  cork,  gal- 
kiping  before  her  across  the  courtyard, 
and  aiddresslng  his  pupil  with  another 
snatch  of  his  derisive  song. 

"The  courage  of  Swanhilda  snr- 
mounted  her  wrath,  and  she  carried 
h^T  fiah-basket  to  the  lake.  It  was 
scon  filled,  and  she  a^in  on  her  way 
to  market.  An  amazing  multitude  of 
people  were  already  in  motion  here, 
who  presently  thronged  about  the 
market-woman.  The  basket  was 
nearly  emptied,  when  two  of  her  old 
suitore  approached.  Swanhilda  was 
confoonded,  and  a  blush  of  deep  shame 
Iniamed  her  countenance.  Curiosity 
and  the  pleasure  of  malice  spurred 
them  to  accost  her ;  but  the  sometime- 
haughty  damsel  cast  her  eyes  upon 
the  ground,  and  in  answer  tendered 
her  fish  for  sale.  The  knights  bought ; 
mixing,  however,  ungentle  gibes  with 
their  good  coin.  Swanhilda;  at  the 
moment,  caught  sight  of  her  tutor 
peeping  from  a  di^ — saluting  her 
with  his  little  cap,  and  nodding  ap- 
probation. 

^  Iwoaid  yon  were  in  the  kingdom 
of  pepptf  !^  thought  Swanhilda,  and 
in  the  next  instant  the  fairy  was 
nmning  upon  her  nose  and  cheeks, 
most  unmercifully  stamping,  and  tick- 
hag  her  with  a  little  hair  till  she 
sBMzed  again. 

''*Stay,  stay,  I  must  teach  thee 
cofliteey,  if  I  can.   What !  a  profane 
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swearer  tool  Wish  me  in  the  king- 
dom of  pepper  1  We'll  have  pepper 
growing  on  thy  soft  cheeks  here. 
There,  there — ^is  that  pepper?  Thou 
art  rouged,  my  lady,  ready  for  a  ball ! ' 

Swanhilda  turned  upon  her  home- 
ward way,  the  adhesive  Elf  still  trip- 
ping ceaselessly  about  her  face,  and 
bore  her  infliction  with  a  virtuous 
patience.  In  her  court  and  hall  she 
found,  as  before,  the  spring,  the  bread, 
and  the  fire.  As  before,  she  satisfied 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  slept — ^the 
sweeter  already  for  her  punishment 
and  pain. 

"  And  so  passed  day  after  day.  The 
tricky  Elf  became  a  less  severe,  still 
trusty  schoolmaster.  The  profits  of 
her  ^ding,  under  fairy  guardianship, 
were  great  to  marvelling ;  and  it  must 
be  owned  that  her  aversion  to  angling 
craft  did  not  increase  in  proportion. 
As  time  ran  on,  she  had  encountered 
all  her  discarded  knights,  now  singly 
and  now  in  companies.  A  year  and  a  half 
elapsed,  and  left  the  relation  between 
suitors  and  maiden  as  at  the  begin- 
ning. At  length  a  chivalric  and  gentle 
knight,  noble  in  person  as  in  birth, 
ventured  to  accost  her,  loving  and 
reverently  as  in  her  brighter  days  of 
yore.  Abashed,  overcome  with  shame, 
the  maiden  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
light-winged,  blithe,  and  watchful  god, 
who  seized  his  hour  to  enthrone  him- 
self upon  her  heart.  She  bought  the 
fairy  caps  and  mantles — she  made 
honourable  satisfaction  to  the  knights, 
and  to  him  whose  generous  constancy 
had  won  her  heart,  she  gave  a  willing 
and  a  softened  hand. 

"  Upon  her  wedding  day,  the  Quiet 
People  did  not  fail  to  adorn  the  fes- 
tival with  their  radiant  presence ;  al- 
beit the  meiTy  creatures  played  a 
strange  cross-game  on  the  occasion. 
The  blissful  day  over,  and  the  happy 
bride  and  bridegroom  withdrawing 
from  the  banquet  and  the  dance,  the 
well-pleased  chirping,  able,  little  tutor 
hopped  before  them,  and  led  them  to 
the  hymeneal  bower  with  floral  flute, 
and  gratulatory  song ! " 
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The  connexion  of  Portogal  with 
England  has  been  continued  for  so 
long  a  period,  and  the  fortunes  of 
Portugal  have  risen  and  fallen  so  con- 
stantly in  the  exact  degree  of  her  more 
intimate  or  more  relaxed  alliance  with 
England,  that  a  knowledge  of  her  in- 
terests, her  habits,  and  her  histoiy, 
becomes  an  especial  accomplishment 
of  the  English  statesman.  The  two 
countries  have  an  additional  tie,  in 
the  similitude  of  their  early  pursuits, 
their  original  character  for  enterprise^ 
and  their  mutual  services.  Portugal, 
like  England,  with  a  narrow  territory, 
but  that  territory  largely  open  to  the 
sea,  was  maritime  from  her  beginning; 
like  England,  her  early  power  was 
derived  from  the  discovery  of  remote 
countries  ;  like  England,  she  threw 
her  force  into  colonization,  at  an  era 
when  aU  other  nations  of  Europe  were 
wasting  their  strength  in  unnecessary 
wars ;  like  England,  without  desiring 
to  enlarge  her  territory,  she  has  pre- 
served her  independence  ;  and,  to 
sustain  the  similitude  to  its  full  ex- 
tent, like  England,  she  founded  an 
immense  colony  in  the  western  world, 
with  which,  after  severing  the  link  of 
government,  she  retains  the  link  of  a 
common  language,  policy,  literature, 
and  religion. 

The  growth  of  the  great  European 
powers  at  length  overshadowed  the 
prosperity  of  Portugal,  and  the  usur- 
pation of  her  government  by  Spain 
sank  her  into  a  temporary  depression. 
But  the  native  gallantry  of  the  nation 
at  length  shook  oflf  the  yoke ;  and  a 
new  effort  commenced  for  her  resto- 
ration to  the  place  which  she  was 
entitled  to  maintain  in  the  world.  It 
is  remarkable  that,  at  snch  periods 
in  the  history  of  nations,  some  emi- 
nent individual  comes  forward,  as  if 
designated  for  the  especial  office  of  a 
national  guide.  Such  an  individual 
was  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  the  vir- 
tue sovereign  of  Portugal  for  twenty- 
seven  years— a  man  of  talent,  intre- 
pidity, and  virtue.  His  services  were 


the  cmsh  of  faction  and  the  birth  of 
public  spurit,  the  fall  of  the  Jesnita 
and  the  peace  of  his  conntry.  Hla 
inscription  should  be,  The  Restorer 
of  his  Country." 

The  Marquis  of  Pombal  was  hara 
on  the  13th  of  May  1699,  at  Sonre, 
a  Portuguese  village  near  the  town  of 
Pombal.  His  father,  Manoel  Car- 
valho,  was  a  country  gentleman  of 
moderate  fortune,  of  the  rank  of 
Jidalgo  dt  provmda  —  a  distioctioa 
which  gave  him  the  privileges  at* 
tached  to  nobility,  though  not  to  the 
title  of  a  grandee,  that  honour  not 
descending  below  dukes,  marquises, 
and  counts.  His  mother  was  Theresa 
de  Mendonca,  a  woman  of  familj. 
He  had  two  brothers,  Francis  and 
PauL  His  own  names  were  Sebastian 
Joseph,  to  which  was  added  tliat  of 
Melio,  from  bis  maternal  ancestor. 

Having,  like  the  sons  of  Portuguese 
gentlemen  in  general,  studied  tor  s 
period  in  the  university  of  Colmbrs, 
he  entered  the  army  as  a  private, 
according  to  the  cnstom  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  corporal, 
which  he  held  until  drcunstances, 
and  an  introduction  to  Cardinal  Motta, 
who  was  subsequently  prime-minister, 
induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  history,  politics,  and  law. 
The  cardinal,  struck  with  his  abili^, 
strongly  advised  him  to  persevere  in 
those  pursuits,  appointed  him,  in  17S8, 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
History,  and  shortly  after,  the  king 
proposed  that  he  should  write  the 
history  of  certain  of  the  Portugoese 
monarchs :  but  this  design  was  laid 
aside,  sod  Pombal  remained  anem- 
ployed  for  six  years,  until,  in  17S9, 
he  was  sent  by  the  cardinal  to  Lon- 
don, as  Portuguese  minister.  He  re- 
tained his  office  until  1746;  yet  it 
is  remarkable,  and  an  evidence  of  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  a  new  laogoage, 
that  Pombal,  though  thus  living  six 
active  years  in  the  country,  was 
never  able  to  acquire  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  must,  however,  be  recol- 
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lected,  that  at  this  poiod  French 
was  the  nniyersal  langnage  of  diplo- 
macy, the  language  of  the  court 
circles^  and  the  pol^hed  langnage  of 
all  the  travelled  ranks  of  England. 
The  writings,  too,  of  the  French  his- 
toiiaiis,  wits,  and  politicians,  were  the 
stiidj  of  eyerj  man  who  pretended  to 
good-breeding,  and  the  only  study  of 
most ;  80  that,  to  a  stranger,  the  acqui- 
sitioB  of  the  vernacular  tongue  could 
be  scarcely  more  than  a  matter  of  curi- 
odty.  Times,  however,  are  changed ; 
and  the  diplomatist  who  should  now 
come  to  this  country  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  would  be  de- 
spiMd  for  his  ignorance  of  an  essential 
knowledge,  and  had  better  remain  at 
home.  8000  after  his  return,  he  was 
employed  in  a  negotiation  to  reconcile 
the  courts  of  Rome  and  Vienna  on  an 
eodesiastical  claim.  His  reputation 
had  already  reached  Vienna ;  and  it 
13  surmised  that  Maria  Theresa,  the 
empresfl,  had  dedred  his  appointment 
ts  ambassador.  His  embassy  was 
sQooesalhl.  At  Vienna,  PombaJ,  who 
was  a  widower,  married  the  Countess 
Ernestein  Dann,  by  whom  he  had 
two  tons  and  three  daughters.  Pom- 
hal  was  destined  to  be  a  favourite  at 
eoorta  from  his  handsome  exterior. 
He  was  above  the  middle  size,  finely 
formed,  and  with  a  remarkably  intel- 
tectaal  ooontenance ;  his  manners 
graceftd,  and  his  language  animated 
and  eiegiant.  His  reputation  at  Vienna 
was  so  high,  that  on  a  vacancy  in  the 
Foieigii  c€Sce  at  Lisbon,  Fombal  was 
recalled  to  take  the  portfolio  in  1750. 
I>OB  John,  the  king,  died  shortly  after, 
and  Don  Joseph,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
fire,  ascended  the  throne,  appointing 
Pombal  vutoally  his  prime-minister — 
a  rank  which  he  held,  unshaken  and 
Qorivaled,  for  the  extraordinary  period 
of  twenty-seven  years. 

The  six  years  of  unemployed  and 
private  life,  which  the  great  minister 
bad  spent  in  the  practical  study  of  his 
oonatiy,  were  of  the  most  memorable 
Kmoe  to  his  Aitare  administration. 
His  six  years^  residence  in  England 
added  practical  knowledge  to  theore- 
tical ;  and  with  the  whole  machinery 
cf  a  free,  active,  and  popular  govem- 
ment  in  constant  operation  before  his 
eyes,  he  returned  to  take  the  govem- 
meat  of  a  dilapidated  country.  The 
power  of  the  priesthood,  exercised  hi 
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the  most  fearful  shape  of  tjTanny ;  the 
power  of  the  crown,  at  once  feeble  and 
arbitrary;  the  power  of  opinion,  wholly 
extinguished;  and  the  power  of  the 
people,  perverted  into  the  instrument 
of  their  own  oppression — ^were  the  ele- 
ments of  evil  with  which  the  minister 
had  to  deal ;  and  he  dealt  with  them 
vigorously,  sincerely,  and  successfully. 

The  most  horrible  tribunal  of  ure- 
sponsible  power,  combined  with  the 
most  remorseless  priestcraft,  was  the 
Inquisition ;  for  it  not  merely  punished 
men  for  obeying  their  own  consciences, 
but  tried  them  in  defiance  of  every 
principle  of  enquiry.  It  not  only 
made  a  law  contradictory  of  every 
other  law,  but  it  established  a  tri- 
bunal subversive  of  every  mode  bv 
which  the  innocent  could  be  defendedf. 
It  was  a  murderer  on  principle.  Pom- 
baVs  first  act  was  a  bold  and  noble 
effort  to  reduce  this  tribunal  within 
the  limits  of  national  safety.  By  a 
decree  of  1751,  it  was  ordered  that 
thenceforth  no  judicial  burnings  should 
take  place  without  the  consent  and 
approval  of  the  government,  taking 
to  itself  the  right  of  enquiry  and  exa- 
mination, and  confirming  or  reversing 
the  sentence  according  to  its  own 
judgment.  This  measure  decided  at 
once  the  originality  and  the  boldness 
of  the  minister :  for  it  was  the  first 
efibrt  of  the  kind  in  a  Popish  king- 
dom ;  and  it  was  made  against  the 
whole  power  of  Rome,  the  restless 
intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  in- 
veterate superstition  of  the  people. 

Having  achieved  this  great  work  ot 
humanity,  the  minister's  next  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  defences  of 
the  kingdom.  He  found  all  the  for- 
tresses in  a  state  of  decay,  he  appro- 
priated an  annual  revenue  of  L.7000 
for  their  reparation ;  he  established  a 
national  manufactory  of  gunpowder, 
it  having  been  previously  supplied  by 
contract,  and  being  of  course  supplied 
of  the  worst  quality  at  the  highest 
rate.  He  established  regulations  for 
the  fisheries,  he  broke  up  iniquitous 
contracts,  he  attempted  to  establish  a 
sugar  refinery,  and  directed  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  largely  to  the 
cultivation  of  silk.  His  next  refor- 
mation was  that  of  the  police.  The 
disorders  of  the  late  reign  had  covered 
thehighways  with  robbers.  Pombd  in- 
stituted a  police  so  effective,  and  pro- 
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ceeded  with  sach  determined  jastice 
against  all  distnrbera  of  the  peace, 
that  the  roads  grew  suddenly  safe, 
and  the  streets  of  Lisbon  became  pro- 
verbial for  security,  at  a  time  when 
every  capital  of  Europe  was  infested 
with  robbers  and  assassins,  and  when 
even  the  state  of  London  was  so  ha- 
zardouSf  as  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
king's  speech  in  1753  as  a  scandal  to 
the  country.  The  next  reform  was 
in  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  An 
immense  portion  of  the  taxes  had 
hitherto  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the 
collectors.  Pombal  appointed  twenty- 
eight  receivers  for  the  various  pro- 
vinces, abolished  at  a  stroke  a  host  of 
inferior  officers,  made  the  promisors 
responsible  for  the  receivers,  and  re- 
stored the  revenue  to  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. Commerce  next  engaged  his 
attention ;  he  established  a  company 
to  trade  to  the  £ast  and  China,  the 
old  sources  of  Portuguese  wealth.  In 
the  western  dominions  of  Portugal, 
commerce  had  hitherto  languished. 
He  established  a  great  company  for 
the  Brazil  trade.  But  his  still  higher 
praise  was  his  humanity.  Though 
acting  in  the  midst  of  a  nation 
overrun  with  the  most  violent  fol- 
lies and  prejudices  of  Popery,  he  la- 
boured to  correct  the  abuses  of  the 
convents ;  and,  among  the  rest,  their 
habit  of  retaining  as  nuns  the 
daughters  of  the  Brazilian  Portu- 
guese who  had  been  sent  over  for 
their  education.  By  a  wise  and  hu- 
mane decree,  issued  in  1765,  the  In- 
dians, and  a  large  portion  of  Brazil, 
were  declared  free.  Expedients  were 
adopted  to  civilize  them,  and  privi- 
leges were  granted  to  the  Portuguese 
who  should  contract  marriage  among 
them.  Of  course  those  great  objects 
were  not  achieved  without  encounter- 
ing serious  difficulties.  The  pride  of 
the  idle  aristocracy,  the  sleepless  in- 
triguing of  the  Jesuits,  the  ignorant 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  the 
sluggish  supremacy  of  the  priests, 
were  all  up  in  arms  against  liim.  But 
his  principle  was  pure,  his  knowledge 
sound,  and  his  resolution  decided. 
Above  all,  he  had,  in  the  person  of 
the  king,  a  man  of  strong  mind,  con- 
vinced of  the  necessities  of  change,  and 
determined  to  sustain  the  minister. 
The  reforms  soon  vindicated  them- 
selves by  the  public  prosperity ;  and 


Pombal  exercised  all  the  powers  of  a 
despotic  sovereign,  in  the  benevo- 
lent spirit  of  a  regenerator  of  his 
country. 

But  a  tremendous  physical  calamity 
was  now  about  to  put  to  the  test  at 
once  the  fortitude  of  this  great  minis- 
ter, and  the  resources  of  Portugal. 

On  the  morning  of  All-Saints*  day, 
the  1st  of  November  1755,  Lisbon 
was  almost  torn  up  from  the  founda- 
tions  by  the  most  terrible  earthquake 
on  European  record.   As  it  was  a 
high  Romish  festival,  the  population 
were  crowding  to  the  churches,  which 
were  lighted  up  in  honour  of  the  day. 
About  a  quarter  before  ten  the  fii^t 
shock  was  felt,  which  lasted  the  ex- 
ti'aordinary  length  of  six  or  seven 
minutes ;  then  followed  an  interval  of 
about  five  minutes,  after  which  the 
shock  was  renewed,  lasting  about  three 
mmutes.    The  concussions  were  so 
violent  in  both  instances  that  near- 
ly all  the  solid  buildings  were  dashed  to 
the  ground,  and  theprincipal  part  of  the 
city  almost  wholly  ruined.  The  terror 
of  the  population,  rushmg  through  the 
falling  streets,  gathered  in  the  chiuches, 
or  madly  attempting  to  escape  into 
the  fields,  may  be  imagmed ;  but  the 
whole  scene  of  horror,  death,  and 
ruin,  exceeds  all  description.  The 
ground  split  into  chasms,  into  which 
the  people  were  plunged  in  their 
fright.  Crowds  fied  to  the  water ;  bat 
the  Tagns,  agitated  like  the  land,  sud- 
denly rose  to  an  extraordinary  height, 
burst  upon  the  land,  and  swept  away 
all  within  its  reach.   It  was  said  to 
have  risen  to  the  height  of  five-and- 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  its  usual 
level,  and  to  have  sunk  again  as  much 
below  it.   And  this  phenomenon  oc- 
curred four  times. 

The  despatch  from  the  British  con- 
sul stated,  that  the  especial  force  of 
the  earthquake  seemed  to  be  directly 
under  the  city ;  for  while  Lisbon  was 
lifted  from  the  ground,  as  if  by  the 
explosion  of  a  gunpowder  mine,  the 
damage  either  above  or  below  was 
not  so  considerable.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal quays,  to  which  it  was  said 
that  many  people  had  crowded  for 
safety,  was  plunged  under  the  Tagns, 
and  totally  disappeared.  Ships  were 
carried  down  by  the  shock  on  the 
river,  dashed  to  pieces  against  each 
other,  or  flung  upon  the  shore.  To 
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cooiiilete  the  cnUstrophe,  fires  broke 
«vt  m  the  nuns,  which  spread  over 
the  £M9e  of  the  chy,  iHBiied  iior  five  or 
six  dsTS,  ndiediieed  all  the  goods  and 
property  of  the  people  to  ashes.  For 
fcntj  dajB  the  shocks  oontinaed  with 
more  or  less  violence,  but  they  had 
now  nothing  left  to  destroy.  The 
people  were  thos  kept  in  a  constant 
state  of  aHurm,  and  forced  to  encamp 
m  the  open  fidds,  thongh  it  was  now 
winter.  The  royal  family  were  en- 
camped in  the  giurdens  of  the  palace ; 
and,  as  if  all  the  elements  of  society 
had  been  shaken  together,  Usbon  and 
its  nonity  became  the  place  of  ga- 
thering for  banditti  from  all  quarters 
Id  the  kingdom.  A  number  of  Spa- 
nish deserters  made  their  way  to  the 
dty,  and  robberies  and  murders  of 
the  most  desperate  kind  were  con- 
stantly perpetrated. 

Daring  this  awful  period,  the  whole 
voght  of  government  fell  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  minister ;  and  he 
bore  it  welL  He  adopted  the  most 
active  measures  for  provisioning  the 
city,  for  rei»«S8ing  plunder  and  vio- 
lence, and  for  enabling  the  population 
to  support  themselves  during  this 
period  of  suffering.  It  was  calculated 
that  seven  millions  sterling  could 
scarcely  repair  the  damage  of  the 
dtj;  and  that  not  less  than  eighty 
thoasand  lives  had  been  lost,  either 
crushed  by  the  earth  or  swallowed  up 
by  the  waters.  Some  conception  of 
the  native  mortality  may  be  formed 
from  that  of  the  English :  of  the  com- 
paratiTdy  smadl  number  of  whom, 
resident  at  that  time  in  Lisbon,  no 
less  than  twenty-eight  men  and  fifty 
women  were  among  the  sufferers. 

The  royal  family  were  at  the  palace 
of  Belem  when  this  tremendous  cala- 
mity oocorred.  Pombal  instantly 
bistened  there.  He  found  every  one 
ia  consternation.  *'What  is  to  be 
doae,^  exclaimed  the  king,  as  he  en- 
tered, to  meet  this  infliction  of  di- 
Tine justice?''  The  calm  and  resolute 
snswer  of  Pombal  was — "  Bury  the 
dead,  and  feed  the  living."  This  sen- 
t«oce  is  still  recorded,  with  honour,  in 
the  memory  of  Portugal. 

The  minister  then  threw  himself 
into  his  carriage,  and  returned  to 
the  ruins.  For  several  days  his  only 
^ibttation  was  his  carriage ;  and  from 
it  be  continued  to  issue  regulations  for 


the  public  security.  Hiose  regola- 
tioBS  amoimted  to  the  remarkable 
nnmber  of  two  hundred;  and  em- 
braced all  the  topics  of  police, 
provisions,  and  the  burial  of  the 
sufferers.  Among  those  regulations 
was  the  singular,  but  sagacious 
one,  of  prohibiting  all  persons  from 
leaving  the  city  without  a  passport. 
By  this,  those  who  had  robbed  the 
people,  or  plundered  the  church  plate, 
were  prevented  from  escaping  to  the 
country  and  hiding  their  plunder,  and 
consequently  were  obliged  to  abandon, 
or  to  restore  it.  But  every  shape  of 
public  duty  was  met  by  this  vigorous 
and  intdligent  minister.  He  pro- 
vided for  the  cure  of  the  wounded,  the 
habitancy  of  the  houseless,  the  provi- 
sion of  the  destitute.  He  brought 
troops  from  the  provinces  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  capital,  he  forced  the 
idlers  to  work,  he  collected  the  in- 
mates of  the  ruined  religious  houses, 
he  removed  the  ruins  of  the  streets, 
buried  the  dead,  and  restored  the  ser- 
vices of  the  national  religion. 

Another  task  subsequently  awaited 
him — ^the  rebuilding  of  the  city.  He 
began  boldly ;  and  all  that  Lisbon  now 
has  of  beauty  is  due  to  the  taste  and 
energy  of  Pombal.  He  built  noble 
squares.  He  did  more :  be  built  the 
more  important  fabric  of  public 
sewers  in  the  new  streets,  and  he 
laid  out  a  public  garden  for  the  po- 
pular recreation.  But  he  found,  as 
Wren  found,  even  in  England,  the 
infinite  difficulty  of  opposing  private 
interest,  even  in  public  objects ;  and 
Lisbon  lost  the  opportunity  of  being 
the  most  picturesque  and  stately  of 
European  cities.  One  project,  which 
would  have  been  at  once  of  the  highest 
beauty  and  of  the  highest  benefit — 
a  terrace  along  the  shore  of  the  Tagus 
from  Santa  Apollonia  to  Belem,  a 
distance  of  nearly  six  miles,  which 
would  have  formed  the  finest  prome- 
nade in  the  world— he  was  either 
forced  to  give  up  or  to  delay,  until  its 
execution  was  hopeless.  It  was  never 
even  begun. 

The  vigour  of  PombaVs  administra- 
tion raised  bitter  enemies  to  him 
among  those  who  had  lived  on  the 
abuses  of  government,  or  the  plunder 
of  the  people.  The  Jesuits  hated  alike 
the  king  and  his  minister.  They  even 
declared  the  earthquake  to  have 
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been  a  divine  jndgment  for  the  sins  of 
the  administration.  Bat  they  were 
rash  enough,  in  the  intemperance  of 
their  zeal,  to  threaten  a  repetition  of 
the  earthquake  at  the  same  time  next 
year.  When  the  destined  day  came, 
Fombal  planted  strong  guards  at  the 
city  gates,  to  prevent  the  panic  of  the 
people  in  rushing  into  the  country. 
The  earthquake  did  not  fulfil  the  pro- 
mise ;  and  the  people  first  laughed  at 
themselves,  and  then  at  the  Jesuits. 
The  laugh  had  important  results  in  time. 

There  are  few  things  more  remark- 
able in  diplomatic  history,  than  the 
long  connexion  of  Portugal  with  Eng- 
land. It  arose  naturally  from  the 
commerce  of  the  two  nations — ^Portu- 
gal, already  the  most  adventurous  of 
nations,  and  England,  growing  in 
commercial  enterprise.  The  advan- 
tages were  mutual.  In  the  year  1367, 
we  have  a  Portuguese  treaty  stipulat- 
ing for  protection  to  the  Portuguese 
traders  in  England.  In  1382,  a  royal 
order  of  Kichard  11.  permits  the  Por- 
tuguese ambassador  to  bring  his  bag- 
gage into  England  free  of  duty — per- 
haps one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  a 
eustom  which  marked  the  progress  of 
civilization,  and  which  has  since  been 
ffenerally  adopted  throughout  all  civi- 
Uzed  nations.  A  decree  of  Henry 
rV.,  in  1405,  exonerates  the  Portu- 
guese resident  in  England,  and  their 
ships,  from  being  made  responsible 
for  the  debts  contracted  by  their 
ambassadors.  In  1656,  the  important 
privilege  was  conceded  to  the  English 
in  Portugal,  of  bemg  exempted  from 
the  native  jurisdiction,  and  being  tried 
by  a  judge  appomted  by  England. 
This,  in  our  days,  might  be  an  inad- 
missible privilege ;  but  two  centuries 
ago,  in  the  disturbed  condition  of  the 
Portaguese  laws  and  general  society, 
it  might  have  been  necessary  for  the 
simple  protection  of  the  strangers. 

The  theories  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures and  free  trade  have  lately  occu- 
pied so  large  a  portion  of  public  inte- 
xest,  that  it  is  curious  to  see  in  what 
light  they  were  regarded  by  a  states- 
man so  far  in  advance  of  his  age  as 
Pombal.  The  minister's  theory  is  in 
striking  conti-adiction  to  his  practice. 
He  evidently  approved  of  monopoly 
and  prohibitions,  but  he  exercised 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other— nature 
and  necessity  were  too  strong  against 


him.   We  ^re,  however,  to  recollect^ 
that  the  language  of  complaint  waa 
popular  in  Portugal,  as  it  always  will 
be  in  a  poor  country,  and  that  the 
minister  who  would  be  popular  must 
adopt  the  language  of  complaint.  In 
an  eloquent  and  almost  impassioned 
memoir  by  Pombal,  he  monms  over 
the  pover^  of  his  country,  and  hastiljr 
imputes  it  to  the  predominance  of 
English  commerce.   He  tells  us  that, 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen* 
tury,  Portugal  scarcely  prodneed  any 
thing  towards  her  own  support.  Two* 
thirds  of  her  physical  necessiUes  were 
supplied  from  England.    He  com- 
plains that  England  had  become  mis- 
tress of  the  entire  commerce  of  Por- 
tugal, and  in  fact  that  the  Portugnese 
trade  was  duly  an  English  trade;  that 
the  English' were  the  furnishers  and 
retailers  of  ail  the  necessaries  of  life 
throughout  the  countiy,  and  that  the 
Portuguese  had  nothing  to  do  but  look 
on;  that  Cromwell,  by  the  treaty 
which  allowed  the  supply  of  Portugal 
with  English  cloths  to  the  amount  of 
two  millions  sterling,  had  utterly  im- 
poverished the  coun^ ;  and  in  short, 
that  the  weakness  and  incapacity  of 
Portugal,  as  an  European  state,  were 
wholly  owing  to  her  being  destitute 
of  trade,  and  that  the  destitution  waa 
wholly  owiog  to  her  being  overwhelm- 
ed by  English  commodities. 

We  are  not  about  to  enter  into 
detail  upon  this  subject;  but  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  Portugal  ob- 
tained the  cloth,  even  if  she  paid 
for  it,  cheaper  from  England  than 
she  could  have  done  from  any 
other  country  in  Europe;  that  she 
had  no  means  of  making  the  cloth  for 
herself,  and  that,  after  all,  man  must 
be  clothed.  Portugal,  without  flocks 
or  fire,  without  coals  or  capital,  could 
never  have  manufactured  cloth  enough 
to  cover  the  tenth  part  of  her  popula- 
tion, at  ten  times  the  expense.  This 
has  occurred  in  later  days,  and  in 
more  opulent  countries.  We  remember, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  when 
he  was  frantic  enough  to  declare  war 
against  En^and,  a  pair  of  broadcloth 
pantaloons  costing  seven  guineas  in 
St  Peterbui^.  This  would  have  been 
severe  work  for  the  purse  of  a  Portu- 
guese peasant  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  plain  fact  of  domestic  manufae- 
tures  bemg  this,  that  no  folly  can  h% 
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more  fooliah  than  to  attempt  to  form 
them  where  the  means  and  the  conn« 
try  do  not  give  them  a  natural  supe- 
riority.   For  example,  coals  and  iron 
are  essential  to  the  prodoct  of  all 
works  in  metaL   France  has  neither. 
How  can  she,  therefore,  contest  the 
snperiority  of  onr  hardware?  She  con« 
tests  it  simply  by  doing  without  it, 
and  by  putting  up  with  the  most  in< 
tolerable  cutlery  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.   If,  where  manufactures 
are  already  estaUished,  however  in- 
effectual, it  may  become  a  question 
with  the  government  whether  some 
privations  must  not  be  submitted  to 
by  the  people  in  general,  rather  than 
precipitate  those  unlucky  manufac* 
tnres  into  ruin ;  there  can  be  no 
question  whatever  on  the  subject 
where  manufactures  have  not  been 
hitherto  established.    Let  the  people 
go  to  the  best  marke|,  let  no  attempt 
be  made  to  force  nature,  and  let  no 
money  be  wssted  on  the  worst  article 
got  by  the  worst  means.   One  thing, 
however,  is  quite  dear  with  respect 
to  Portugal,  that,  by  the  English  al* 
liance,  she  has  gained  what  is  worth 
all  the  manufactures  of  Europe — in* 
dependence.    When,  in  1640,  she 
threw  off  the  Spanish  usurpation,  and 
placed  the  Braganza  family  on  the 
national  throne,  she  threw  herself  on 
the  protection  of  England ;  and  that 
protection  never  has  failed  her  to  this 
hour.    In  the  Spanish  invasion  of 
Portugal  in  1762,  England  sent  her 
ten  thousand  men,  and  the  first  officer 
of  bis  day.  Count  La  Lippe,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  German  name, 
was  an  Englishman  bom,  and  had 
commenced  his  service  in  the  Guards. 
The  Spaniards  were  beaten  in  all  di- 
rections, and  Portugal  was  included 
in  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau  in  1763. 
The  deliverance  of  Portugal  in  the 
Peninsular  war  is  too  recent  to  be  for* 
gotten,  and  too  memorable  to  be  spo- 
ken of  here  as  it  deserves.   And  to 
understand  the  full  value  of  this  as* 
sistance,  we  are  to  recollect,  that  Por- 
tugal is  one  of  the  snuUlest  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  exposed ;  that  its  whole  land 
frontier  is  open  to  Spain,  and  its  whole 
sea  frontier  is  open  to  France;  that  its 
chief  produce  is  wine  and  oranges, 
and  that  EngUnd  is  incompan3>ly 
its  best  customer  for  both. 


Pombal,  in  his  memoir,  imputes  a 
portion  of  the  poverty  of  Portugal  to 
her  possession  of  the  gold  mines  o£ 
Brazil.  This  is  one  of  the  paradoxes 
of  the  last  century ;  but  nations  are 
only  aggregates  of  men,  and  what 
makes  an  individual  rich,  cannot  make 
a  nation  poor.  The  true  secret  is  this — 
that  while  the  possession  of  the  gold 
mines  induced  an  indolent  govern* 
ment  to  rely  upon  them  for  the  ex* 
penses  of  the  state,  that  reliance  led 
them  to  abandon  sources  of  profit  in 
the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  the 
country,  which  were  of  ten  times  the 
value.  This  was  equally  the  case  in 
Spain.  The  first  influx  from  the  mines 
of  Peru,  enabled  the  government  to  dis- 
regard the  revenues  arising  from  the 
industry  of  the  people.  In  consequence 
of  the  want  of  encouragement  from  the 
government,  the  agriculture  and  com* 
merce  of  Spain  sank  rapidly  into  the 
lowest  condition,  whilst  the  govern- 
ment indolently  lived  on  the  produce 
of  the  mines.  But  the  more  gold  and 
silver  exist  in  circulation,  the  less  be- 
comes their  value.  Within  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  imports  from  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  mines,  had  reduced  the 
value  of  theprecionsmetalsbyone  half; 
and  those  imports  thus  became  in- 
adequate to  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
government.  Greater  efforts  were 
then  made  to  obtain  them  from  the 
mines.  Still,  as  the  more  that  was 
obtained  the  less  was  the  general  va- 
lue, the  operation  became  more  pro- 
fitless still ;  and  at  length  both  Spain 
and  Portugal  were  reduced  to  borrow 
money,  which  they  had  no  means  to 
pay — ^in  other  words,  were  bankrupt. 
And  this  is  the  true  solution  of  the 
problem — why  have  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  the  Peninsula  left  them  the 
poorest  nations  of  Europe?  Yet  this 
was  contrary  to  the  operation  of  new 
wealth.  The  discovery  of  the  mines 
of  the  New  World  appears  to  have 
been  a  part  of  that  providential  plan,  by 
which  a  general  impulse  was  commu* 
nicated  to  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  Europe  was  pre- 
paring for  a  new  vigour  of  religion, 
politics,  commerce,  and  civilization. 
Nothing  stimulates  national  effort  of 
eveiy  lund  with  so  much  power  and 
rapidity,  as  a  new  general  accession 
of  wealth,  or,  as  the  political  econo- 
mist would  pronounce  it,,  a  rise  of 
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wages,  wbether  industrial  or  intellec- 
tual ;  and  this  rise  was  effected  by  the 
new  influx  of  the  mines.  K  Peru  and 
Mexico  had  belonged  to  England,  she 
would  haye  converted  their  treasures 
into  new  canals  and  high-roads,  new 
harbours,  new  encouragements  to 
agriculture,  new  excitements  to  public 
education,  new  enterprises  of  com- 
merce, or  the  colonization  of  new 
countries  in  the  productive  regions  of 
the  globe;  and  thus  she  would  at  once 
have  increased  her  natural  opulence, 
and  saved  herself  from  suffering  under 
the  depreciation  of  the  precious 
metals,  or  more  partially,  by  her  active 
employment  of  them,  have  almost 
wholly  prevented  that  depreciation. 
But  the  Peninsula,  relying  wholly  on 
its  imported  wealth,  and  neglecting  its 
infinitely  more  important  national 
riches,  was  exactly  in  the  condition  of 
an  individual,  who  spends  the  princi- 
pal of  his  property,  which  is  continu- 
ally sinking  until  it  is  extinguished 
altogether. 

Another  source  of  Peninsujar  po- 
verty existed  in  its  religion.  The  per- 
petual holida3rs  of  Popery  made  even 
the  working  portion  of  the  people  ha- 
bitually idle.  Where  labour  is  pro* 
hibited  for  neariy  a  fourth  of  the  year 
by  the  intervention  of  holidays,  and 
thus  idleness  is  turned  into  a  sacred 
merit,  the  nation  must  prepare  for 
beggary.  But  Popery  ^es  further 
still.  The  establishment  of  huge  com- 
munities of  sanctified  idlers,  monks 
and  nuns  by  the  ten  thousand,  in 
every  province  and  almost  in  every 
town,  gave  a  sacred  sanction  to  idle- 
ness— gave  a  means  of  escaping  work 
to  all  who  preferred  the  lounging  and 
useless  life  of  the  convent  to  regular 
labour,  and  even  provided  the  means 
of  living  to  multitudes  of  vagabonds, 
who  were  content  to  eat  theur  bread, 
and  drink  their  soup,  daily  at  the  con- 
vent gates,  rather  than  to  make  any 
honest  decent  effort  to  maintain  them- 
selves. Every  country  must  be  poor 
in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  public 
property  goes  to  the  unproductive 
classes.  The  soldiery,  the  monks,  the 
state  annuitants,  the  crowds  of  domes- 
tics, dependent  on  the  families  of  the 
grandees,  all  are  necessarily  unpro- 
ductive. The  money  which  they  re- 
ceive is  simply  consumed.  It  makes 
no  return.    Thus  poverty  became 


aniversal ;  and  nothing  but  the  singu- 
lar fertility  of  the  peopled  districts  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  fortune 
of  having  a  climate  which  requires  but 
few  of  the  comforts  essential  in  a  se- 
verer temperature,  could  have  sav^ 
them  both  firom  being  the  most  pau- 
perized of  all  nations,  or  even  from 
perishing  altogether,  and  leaving  the 
land  a  desert  behind  them.  It  strange- 
ly illustrates  these  positions,  that,  in 
1754,  the  Portuguese  treasury  was  so 
utterly  emptied,  that  the  monardi  was 
compelled  to  borrow  400,000  crosa- 
does  (L.40,000)  from  a  private  com- 
pany, for  the  common  expenses  of  his 
court. 

Wholly  and  justly  disdaimiug  the 
imputation  which  would  pronounce 
Portugal  a  dependent  on  Eng^d,  it 
is  impossible  to  turn  a  page  of  her 
histoiy  without  seeing  the  measure- 
less importance « of  her  English  con- 
nexion.  Every  genuine  source  of  her 
power  and  opulence  has  either  origi- 
nated with,  or  been  snsti^ed  by,  her 
great  ally.   Among  the  first  of  these 
has  been  the  wine  trade.  In  the  year 
1756— the  year  following  that  tremen- 
dous calamity  which  had  sunk  Lisbon 
into  ruins— &e  wine-growers  in  the 
three  provinces  of  Beira,  Minfao,  and 
Tras-os-Montes,  represented  that  they 
were  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  adul- 
teration of  the  Portuguese  wines  by 
the  low  traders  bad  destroyed  their 
character  in  Europe,  and  the  object 
of  the  representation  was  to  reinstate 
that  character.   Pombal  immediately 
took  up  their  cause;  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year,  was  formed  the  cde- 
brated  Oporto  Wine  Company,  with 
a  capital  of  £120,000.   The  declared 
principles  of  the  establishment  were, 
to  preserve  the  quality  of  the  wines, 
to  secure  the  growers  by  fixing  a 
regular  price,  and  to  protect  them 
from  the  combinations  of  dealers. 
The  company  had  the  privilege  of 
purchasing  all  the  wines  grown  within 
a  particular  district  at  a  fixed  price, 
for  a  certain  period  after  the  vintage. 
When  that  period  had  expired,  the 
growers  were  at  liberty  to  sell  the 
wines  which  remained  unpurchased  in 
whatever  market  they  pleased.  Mono- 
polies, in  the  advanced  and  prospe- 
rous career  of  commercial  countries, 
generally  sink  into  abase ;  but  they 
are,  in  most  instances,  absolutely 
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nucessaiy  to  the  infant  growth  of 
national  traffic.  All  the  commerce  of 
Europe  has  commenced  by  companies. 
Iq  the  eaiiy  state  of  European  trade, 
individnala  were  too  poor  for  those 
Urge  enterprises  which  require  a  large 
oatlaj,  and  whose  prospects,  however 
promising,  are  distant.  What  one 
cannot  do,  mnst  be  donel^  a  combina- 
tion of  many,  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all. 
Though  when  individual  capital,  by 
the  very  action  of  that  monopoly, 
becomes  powerful  enough  for  those 
enterprises,  then  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  the  combination  may  be  dis- 
solved with  impnnity.  The  Oporto 
Wine  Company  had  no  sooner  come 
into  existence,  than  its  benefits  were 
felt  in  every  branch  of  Portuguese 
revenue.  It  restored  and  extended 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  which  is 
the  staple  of  Portugal.  It  has  been 
abolished  in  the  revolutionary  changes 
of  late  years.  But  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  country  is  yet  fit  to  bear  the 
abolition,  is  settled  by  the  fact,  that 
the  wine-growers  are  complaining  of 
nio,  and  that  the  necessity  of  the 
case  is  now  urging  the  formation  of 
the  company  once  more. 

The  decision  of  Pombal's  character 
was  never  more  strongly  shown  than 
OD  this  occasion.    The  traders  into 
whose  hands  the  Portuguese  wines 
had  fallen,  and  who  had  enjoyed  an 
illegal  monopoly  for  so  many  years, 
Taised  tmnults,  and  serious  insurrec- 
tion was  threatened.  At  Oporto,  the 
mob  plundered  the  director's  house, 
ind  s^zed  on  the  chief  magistrate. 
The  military  were  attacked,  and  the 
government  was  endangered.  The 
minister  instantly  ordered  fresh  troops 
to  Oporto;  arrests  took  place ;  seven- 
teen persons  were  executed;  five-and- 
twenty  sent  to  the  galleys ;  eighty-six 
banished,  and  others  subjected  to  va- 
nons  periods  of  imprisonment.  The 
riots  were  extinguished.  In  a  striking 
mmoh-,  written  by  Pombal  after  his 
retirement  firom  office,  he  gives  a  brief 
statement  of  the  origin  of  this  com- 
ply—a  topic  at  all  times  interesting 
to  the  English  public,  and  which  is 
about  to  derive  a  new  interest  from 
ita  practical  revival  in  Portugal.  We 
quote  a -fragment. 

The  unceasing  and  uiigent  works 
which  the  calamitous  earthquake  of 


November  1st,  1755,  had  rendered 
indispensable,  were  still  vigorously 
pursued,  when,  in  the  following  year, 
one  Mestre  Frei  Joao  de  Mansilla 
presented  himself  at  the  Giunta  at 
Belem,  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
husbandmen  of  Upper  Douro,  and  of 
the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Oporto, 
in  a  state  of  utter  consternation. 

"  In  the  popular  outcry  ofthe  time, 
the  English  were  represented  as  mak- 
ing themselves  the  sole  managers  of 
every  thing.  The  fact  being,  that,  as 
they  were  the  only  men  who  had  any 
money,  they  were  almost  the  sole 
purchasers  in  the  Portuguese  markets. 
But  the  English  here  complained  of 
were  the  low  traffickers,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Lisbon  and  Oporto 
vintners,  bought  and  managed  the 
wines  at  their  discretion.  It  was  re- 
presented to  the  king,  that,  by  those 
means,  the  price  of  wine  had  been 
reduced  to  7200  rios  a  pipe,  or  less, 
until  the  expense  of  cultivation  was 
more  than  the  value  of  the  produce ; 
that  those  purchasers  required  one  or 
two  years'  credit ;  that  the  price  did 
not  pay  for  the  hoeing  of  the  land, 
which  was  consequently  deserted; 
that  all  the  principal  families  of  one 
district  had  been  reduced  to  poverty, 
so  much  so  as  to  be  obliged  to  sell 
their  knives  and  forks ;  that  the  poor 
people  had  not  a  drop  of  oil  for  their 
salad,  so  that  they  were  obliged,  even 
in  Lent,  to  season  their  vegetables 
with  the  fat  of  hogs.''  The  memoir 
mentions  even  gross  vice  as  a  con- 
sequence of  their  extreme  poverty. 

We  quote  this  passage  to  show  to 
what  extremities  a  people  may  be 
reduced  by  individual  mismanagement, 
and  what  important  changes  may  be 
produced  by  the  activity  of  an  intel- 
ligent directing  power.  The  king's 
letters-patent  of  1756,  establishing 
the  company,  provided  at  once  for 
the  purity  of  the  wine,  its  extended 
sale  in  England,  and  the  solvency  of 
the  wine  provinces.  It  is  only  one 
among  a  thousand  instances  of  the 
hazards  in  which  Popery  involves  all 
regular  government,  to  find  the  Jesuits 
inflaming  the  populace  against  this 
most  salutary  and  successful  act  of 
the  king.  At  confession ,  they  prompted 
the  people  to  believe  that  the  wines 
of  the  company  were  not  fit  for  the 
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celebration  of  mass."  (For  the  priests 
drink  wine  in  the  communion,  though 
the  people  receive  only  the  bread.) 
To  give  practical  example  to  their 
precept,  they  dispersed  narratives  of 
a  great  popular  insurrection  which 
had  occurred  in  1661 ;  and  both  in- 
centives resulted  in  the  riots  in  Oporto, 
which  it  required  all  the  vigour  of 
Pombal  to  put  down. 

But  the  country  and  Europe  was 
now  to  acknowledge  the  services  of 
the  great  minister  on  a  still  higher 
scale.  The  extinction  of  the  Jesuits 
was  the  work  of  his  bold  and  saga- 
cious mind.  The  history  of  this  event 
Is  among  the  most  memorable  fea- 
tures of  a  century  finishing  with  the 
fall  of  the  French  monarchy. 

The  passion  of  Rome  for  territory 
has  been  always  conspicuous,  and  al- 
ways unsuccessful.  Perpetually  dis- 
turbing the  Italian  princes  in  the  pro- 
jects of  usurpation,  it  has  scarcely  ever 
advanced  beyond  the  original  bounds 
fixed  for  it  by  Charlemagne.  Its 
spirit  of  intrigue,  transfused  into  its 
most  powerful  order  the* Jesuits,  was 
employed  for  the  similar  purpose  of 
acquiring  territorial  dominion.  But 
Europe  was  already  divided  among 
powerful  nations.  Those  nations  were 
governed  by  jealous  authorities,  power- 
ful kings  for  their  leaders,  and  power- 
ful armies  for  their  defence.  All  was 
full ;  there  was  no  room  for  the  con- 
tention of  a  tribe  of  ecclesiastics,  al- 
though the  most  daring,  subtle,  and 
unscrupulous  of  the  countless  slaves 
and  soldiers  of  Rome.  The  worid  of 
America  was  open.  There  a  mighty 
power  might  grow  up  unseen  by  the 
eye  of  Europe.  A  population  of 
unlimited  multitudes  might  find  space 
in  the  vast  plains ;  commerce  in  the 
endless  rivet's ;  defence  in  the  chains 
of  mountains ;  and  wealth  in  the  rocks 
and  sands  of  a  region  teeming  with 
the  precious  metals.  The  enterprise 
was  commenced  under  the  pretext  of 
on  verting  the  Indians  of  Paraguay. 
Within  a  few  years  the  Jesuits  form- 
ed an  independent  republic,  number- 
ill;;  thirty-one  towns,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  a  hundred  thousand  souls. 
To  render  their  power  complete,  they 
prohibited  all  communication  between 
the  natives  and  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  forbidding  them  to  leam 
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the  language  of  either  country,  and 
implanting  m  the  mind  of  the  Indiaos 
an  implacable  hatred  of  both  Spain 
and  Portugal.  At  length  both  courts 
became  alarmed,  and  orders  were  sent 
out  to  extinguish  the  usurpation.  Ne- 
gotiations were  in  the  mean  time 
opened  between  Spain  and  Portngal 
relative  to  an  exchange  of  territory, 
and  troops  were  ordered  to  effect  the 
exchange.  Measures  of  this  rank 
were  unexpected  by  the  Jesuits.  They 
had  reckoned  upon  the  proverbial  tar- 
diness of  the  Peninsular  councils  ;  bat 
they  were  determined  not  to  relinquish 
their  prize  without  a  struggle.  They 
accordingly  armed  the  natiyeSy  and 
prepared  for  a  civil  war. 

The  Indians,  unwariike  as  they 
have  always  been,  now  headed  by 
their  Jesuit  captains,  outmauoea-vred 
the  invaders.   The  expedition  failed  ; 
and  the  baffled  invasion  ended  in  a 
disgraceful  treaty.    The  expedition 
was  renewed  in  the  next  year,  175^ 
and  again  baffled.   The  Portuguese 
government  of  the  Brazils  now  made 
renewed  efibrts,  and  in  1756  obtained 
some  advantages ;  but  they  were  still 
as  far  as  ever  from  final  success,  and 
the  war,  fruitless  as  it  was,  had  begun 
to  drain  heavily  the  finances  of  the 
mother  country.   It  had  already  cost 
the  treasury  of  Lisbon  a  sum  equal  to 
three  millions  sterling.   But  the  mi- 
nister at  the  head  of  the  Portuguese 
government  was  of  a  different  charac- 
ter from  the  race  who  had,  for  the  last 
hundred  years,  wielded  the  ministerial 
sceptres  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  His 
clear  and  daring  spirit  at  once  aaw 
where  the  evil  lay,  and  defied  the  dif- 
ficulties that  lay  between  him  and  its 
cure.   He  determined  to  extinguish 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits  at  a  blow. 
The  boldness  of  this  determination 
can  be  estunated  only  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  time.   In  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Jesuits  were 
the  ecclesiastical  masters  of  Europe. 
They  were  the  confessors  of  the  chief 
raonarchs  of  the  Continent ;  the  heads 
of  the  chief  seminaries  for  national 
education ;  the  principal  professors  in 
all  the  universities and  this  influ- 
ence, vast  as  it  was  by  its  extent  and 
variety,  was  rendered  more  powerful 
by  the  strict  discipline,  the  unhesitat* 
ing  obedience,  and  the  systematic 
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acdTitj  of  their  order.  All  the  Jesuits 
exisdng  acknowledged  one  head,  the 
general  of  their  order,  whose  constant 
residence  was  at  Eome.  But  theur 
intiiience,  powerful  as  it  was  by  their 
open  operation  on  society,  derived 
perhaps  a  superior  power  from  its  se* 
cret  exertions.  Its  name  was  legion 
— it9  nombers  amounted  to  thousands 
—it  took  every  ahape  of  society,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  It  was  the 
noble  and  the  peasant — the  man  of 
learning  and  the  man  of  trade — the 
lawyer  and  the  monk — the  soldier  and 
the  sailor — nay,  it  was  said,  that 
6nch  was  the  extraordinary  pliancy 
of  its  principle  of  disguise,  the  Je- 
snit  waa  suffered  to  assume  the 
tenets  of  Protestantism,  and  even 
to  act  as  a  Protestant  pastor,  for  the 
pniposeof  more  complete  deception. 
The  good  of  the  chuivh  was  the  plea 
which  purified  all  imposture;  the 
power  of  Rome  was  the  principle  on 
which  this  tremendous  system  of  arti- 
fice wss  constructed ;  and  the  reduc- 
of  all  modes  of  human  opinion  to 
the  one  sullen  superstition  of  the  Va- 
tican, was  the  triumph  for  which 
those  armies  of  subtle  enthusiasm  and 
frssdalent  sanctity  were  prepared  to 
lire  sad  die. 

The  first  act  of  Pombal  was  to  re- 
move the  king's  confessor,  the  Jesuit 
Moreira.  The  education  of  the  young- 
er branches  of  the  royal  family  was  in 
the  hands  of  Jesuits.  Pombal  pro- 
cured a  royal  order  that  no  Jesuit 
should  approach  the  court,  without 
obtaming  the  express  permission  of 
the  king.  He  lost  no  tune  in  repeat- 
ing the  assault  Within  a  month,  on 
the  Sth  of  October  1767,  he  sent  m- 
stmctions  to  the  Portuguese  ambas- 
sador at  Rome,  to  demand  a  private 
sndienoe,  and  lay  before  the.  pope  the 
mifidemeaaonrs  of  the  order. 

Those  instructions  charged  the  Je- 
Eiiits  with  the  most  atrocious  personal 
profligacy,  with  a  design  to  master  all 
pnhUc  power,  to  gather  opulence 
dangerous  to  the  state,  and  actually 
to  |iot  against  the  authority  of  the 
crowns  of  £urope.  He  announced, 
that  the  king  of  Portugal  had  eom- 
uuAded  all  the  Jesuit  confessors  of 
the  prince  and  princesses  to  withdraw 
to  theor  own  convents ;  and  this  im- 
portant manifesto  dosed  by  soUcitmg 
the  inteiposition  of  the  papal  see  to 
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prevent  the  ruin,  by  purifying  an  or- 
der which  had  given  scandal  to  Chris- 
tianity, by  offences  against  the  public 
and  private  peace  of  society,  equally 
unexampled,  habitual,  and  abomi- 
nable. In  1758,  the  representation  to 
the  pope  was  renewed,  with  additional 
proofe  that  the  order  had  determined 
to  usurp  every  function,  and  thwart 
every  act  of  the  civil  government; 
that  the  confessors  of  the  royal  family, 
though  dismissed,  continued  to  con- 
spire; that  they  resisted  the  forma- 
tion of  royal  institutions  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  national  commerce ;  and 
that  they  excited  the  people  to  dan- 
gerous tumults,  in  defiance  of  the 
royal  authority. 

Their  intrigues  comprehended  every 
object  by  which  influence  was  to  be 
obtained,  or  money  was -to  be  made. 
The  "  Great  Wine  Company,"  on 
which  the  chief  commerce  of  Portu- 
gal, and  almost  the  existence  of  its 
northern  provinces  depended,  was  a 
peculiar  object  of  their  hostility,  for 
reasons  which  we  can  scarcely  appre- 
hend, except  they  were  general  jea- 
lousy of  all  lay  power,  and  hostility 
to  all  the  works  of  Pombal.  They 
assailed  it  from  their  pulpits ;  and  one 
of  their  popular  preachers  made  him- 
self conspicuous  by  impiously  ex- 
claiming, that  whoever  joined  that 
company,  would  have  no  part  in  the 
company  of  Jesus.  Christ." 

The  mtrigues  of  this  dangerous  and 
powerful  society  had  long  before  been 
represented  to  the  popes,  and  had 
drawn  down  upon  them  those  remon« 
strances  by  which  the  habitual  dexte- 
rity of  Rome  at  once  saves  appear- 
ances, and  suffers  the  continuance  of 
the  delinquency.  Tlie  Jesuits  were 
too  useful  to  be  restrained ;  yet  tlicir 
crimes  were  too  palpable  to  be  paf^scd 
over.  In  consequence,  the  compl & i nta 
of  the  monarchs  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal were  answered  by  bulls  issued 
from  time  to  time^  equally  formal  and 
ineffective.  Yet  even  from  these  do- 
cuments may  be  ascertained  the  sin- 
gularly gross,  worldly,  and  IDegiti- 
mate  pursuits  of  an  order,  professing 
itself  to  be  supremely  religious,  and 
the  prime  sustainer  of  the  faith  of 
the  gospel."  Tlie  bull  of  Benedict 
the  XIV.,  Issued  in  1741,  prohibited 
from  trade  and  commerce,  all  world- 
ly dominion,  and  the  purchcue  &nd  sale 
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of  converted  Indians."  The  bull  ex- 
tended the  prohibition  generally  to  the 
monkish  orders,  to  avoid  branding 
the  Jesuits  especially.  But  a  bull  of 
more  direct  reprehension  was  publish- 
ed at  the  close  of  the  year,  expressly 
against  the  Jesuits  in  their  missions 
in  the  east  and  west.  The  language  of 
this  document  amounts  to  a  catalogue 
of  the  most  atrocious  offences  against 
society,  humanity,  and  morals.  By 
this  bull,  all  men,  and  especially 
Jeniito,"  are  prohibited,  under  penalty 
of  excommunication,  from  making 
slaves  of  the  Indians;  from  selling 
and  bartering  them ;  from  separatuig 
them  from  their  wives  and  children ; 
from  robbing  them  of  their  property ; 
from  transporting  them  from  their 
native  soil,"  &c. 

Nothing  but  the  strongest  necessity, 
and  the  most  ample  evidence,  would 
ever  have  drawn  this  condemnation 
from  Rome,  whether  sincere  or  in- 
sincere. But  the  urgencies  of  the 
case  became  more  evident  from  day 
to  day.  In  1758,  the  condemnation 
was  followed  by  the  practical  mea- 
sure of  appointing  Cardinal  Saldanha 
visitor  and  reformer  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Portugal,  and  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments in  the  east  and  west. 

Within  two  months  of  this  appoint- 
ment the  following  decree  was  issued : 
— "  For  just  reasons  known  to  us, 
and  which  concern  especially  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  the  public  welfare, 
we  suspend  from  the  power  of  con- 
fessing and  preaching,  in  the  whole 
extent  of  our  patriarchate,  the  fathers 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  from  this  mo- 
ment, and  until  further  notice."  Sal- 
danha had  been  just  raised  to  the 
patriarchate. 

We  have  given  some  observations 
on  this  subject,  from  its  peculiar  im- 
portance to  the  British  empire  at  this 
moment.  The  order  .of  the  Jesuita, 
extinguished  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  by  the  unanimous  demand  of 
Europe,  charged  with  every  crime 
which  could  make  a  great  association 
obnoxious  to  mankind,  and  exhibiting 
the  most  atrocious  violations  of  the 
conunon  rules  of  human  morality,  has^ 
within  this  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
been  revived  by  the  papacy,  with  the 
express  declaration,  that  its  revival  is 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  giving 


new  effect  to  the  doctrines,  the  disci- 
pline, and  the  power  of  Rome.  The 
law  which  forbids  the  admission  of 
Jesuits  into  England,  has  shared  the 
fate  of  all  laws  feebly  administered  ; 
and  Jesuits  are  active  by  hundreds  or 
by  thousands  in  every  portion  of  the 
empire.  They  have  restored  the  whole 
original  system,  sustained  by  all  their 
habitual  passion  for  power,  and  urging 
their  way,  with  all  their  ancient  sub- 
tlety, through  all  ranks  of  Protestant- 
ism. 

The  courage  and  inteIHgenoe  of 
Pombal  plac^  him  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  Europe,  when  the  demand 
was  the  boldest  and  most  essential 
service  which  a  great  minister  conld 
offer  to  bis  country;  he  broke  the 
power  of  Jesuitism.  But  an  order 
so  numerous — ^for  even  within  the  life 
of  its  half-frenzied  founder  it  amounted 
to  19,000-H9o  vindictive,  andflungfrom 
so  lofty  a  rank  of  influence,  conld  not 
perish  without  some  desperate  attempts 
to  revenge  its  ruin.  The  life  of  Pom- 
bal was  so  constantly  in  danger,  that 
the  king  actually  assigned  him  a  body- 
guard. But  the  king  himself  was  ex- 
posed to  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
plots  of  regicide  on  record— the  me- 
morable Aveux)  and  Tavora  consinrac j. 

On  the  night  of  the  Sd  of  Septem- 
ber 1758,  as  the  king  was  returning 
to  the  palace  at  night  in  a  cabriolet, 
attended  only  by  his  valet,  two  men 
on  horseback,  and  armed  with  Mun- 
derbusses,  rode  up  to  the  carriage,  and 
leveled  their  weapons  at  the  monarch. 
One  of  them  missed  fire,  the  other 
failed  of  its  effect.  The  royal  posti- 
lion, in  alarm,  rushed  forward,  when 
two  men,  similarly  waitmg  in  the  road, 
galloped  after  the  carriage,  and  both 
fired  their  blunderbusses  into  it  be- 
hind. The  cabriolet  was  riddled  with 
slugs,  and  the  king  was  wounded  in 
severied  places.  By  an  extraordinary 
presence  of  mind,  Don  Joseph,  instead 
of  ordering  the  postilion  to  gallop  on- 
ward, directed  him  instantly  to  tnm 
back,  and,  to  avoid  alarming  the  palace, 
carry  him  direct  to  the  house  of  the 
court  snrgeon.  By  this  fortunate 
order,  he  esciqsed  the  other  granps  of 
the  conspirators,  who  were  stationed 
further  on  the  road,  and  under  whose 
repeated  discharges  he  would  pro- 
bably have  fallen. 
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The  public  alarm  and  indignation 
OD  the  knowledge  of  this  desperate 
atrodtj  were  unbounded.  There 
Stained  to  be  but  one  man  in  the 
kingdom  who  preserved  his  compo- 
sure, and  that  one  was  Pombal.  Ex- 
hibiting scarcely  even  the  natural  per- 
turbation at  an  event  which  had 
threatened  almost  a  national  convul- 
$ioD,  he  suffered  the  whole  to  become 
a  matter  of  doubt,  and  allowed  the 
king's  retirement  from  the  public  eye 
to  be  considered  as  merely  the  effect 
of  aoddoit  The  public  despatch  of 
^Ir  Hay,  the  British  envoy  at  Lisbon, 
allndes  to  it,  chiefly  as  assigning  a  rea- 
fion  for  the  delay  of  a  court  mourning 
~tbe  order  for  this  etiquette,  on  the 
death  of  the  ^anish  queen,  not  hav- 
ing been  put  in  execution.  The  envoy 
mentioBS  that  it  had  been  impeded  by 
tbe  king's  illness, — it  being  the  cus- 
tom of  the  court  to  put  on  gaia  when 
any  of  the  royal  family  are  blooded. 
When  I  went  to  court  to  enquire  after 
his  majesty's  health,  I  was  there  in- 
fonned  Uut  tbe  king,  on  Sunday  night 
the  3d  instant,  passing  through  a 
galieiy  to  go  to  the  queen's  apart- 
ment, had  Sie  misfortune  to  fall  and 
brotse  his  right  arm ;  he  had  been  blood- 
ed eight  different  times ;  and,  as  his 
majesty  is  a  &t  bulky  man,  to  pre- 
vent any  humours  fixing  there,  his 
pfajsciaas  have  advised  that  he  should 
not  use  his  arm,  but  abstain  from 
hosiness  for  some  time.  In  conse- 
quence, the  queen  was  declared  regent 
during  Dom  Joseph's  ilhiess." 

This  was  the  public  version  of  the 
event.  But  appended  to  the  despatch 
was  a  postscript,  in  cipher^  stating  the 
reality  of  the  transaction.  Pombal's 
sagadty,  and  his  self-control,  perhaps 
a  still  rarer  quality  among  the  pos- 
sessors of  power,  were  exhibited  in  the 
strongest  light  on  this  occasion.  For 
three  mont&  not  a  single  step  appear- 
ed to  be  taken  to  punish,  or  even  to 
detect  the  assassins.  The  subject 
was  allowed  to  die  away ;  when,  on 
the  9th  of  December,  all  Portugal  was 
stsiticd  by  a  royal  decree,  d^aring 
the  crime,  and  offering  rewards  for 
the  seizure  of  the  assassins.  Some 
days  afterwards  Lisbon  heard,  with 
tttooishment,  an  order  for  the  arrest 
of  tbe  Duke  of  Aveira,  one  of  the  first 
nobles,  and  master  of  the  royal 
boiuehold;  the  arrest  of  tbe  whole 


family  of  the  Marquis  of  Tavora,  him- 
self, his  two  sons,  his  four  brothers, 
and  his  two  sons-in-law.  Other  nobles 
were  also  seized;  and  the  Jesuits 
were  forbidden  to  be  seen  out  of  their 
houses. 

The  three  months  of  Pombal's  ap- 
parent inaction  had  been  incessantly 
employed  in  researches  into  the  plot. 
Extreme  caution  was  evidently  ne- 
cessary, where  the  criminals  were 
among  the  highest  officials  and  nobles, 
seconded  by  the  restless  and  formi- 
dable machinations  of  the  Jesuits. 
When  his  proofs  were  complete,  he 
crushed  the  conspirators  at  a  single 
grasp.  His  singular  inactivity  had 
disarmed  them ;  and  nothing  but  the 
most  consummate  composure  could 
have  prevented  their  flying  from  jus- 
tice. On  the  12th  of  January  1769, 
they  were  found  guilty ;  and  on  the 
13th  they  were  put  to  death,  to  tlie 
number  of  nine,  with  the  Marchioness 
of  Tavora,  in  the  square  of  Belem. 
The  scaffold  and  tbe  bodies  were  burn- 
ed, and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Those  were  melancholy  acts ;  the 
works  of  melancholy  times.  But  as 
no  human  crime  can  be  so  fatal  to  the 
security  of  a  state  as  regicide,  no 
imputation  can  fall  on  the  memory  of 
a  great  minister,  compelled  to  exer- 
cise justice  in  its  severity,  for  the 
protection  of  all  orders  of  the  king- 
dom. In  our  more  enlightened  period, 
we  must  rejoice  that  those  dreadful 
displays  of  judicial  power  have  passed 
away ;  and  that  laws  are  capable  o 
being  administered  without  the  tor- 
tures, or  the  waste  of  life,  which 
agonize  the  feelings  of  society.  Yet, 
while  blood  for  blood  continusd  to  be 
the  code ;  while  the  sole  prevention  of 
crime  was  sought  for  in  the  security 
of  judgment ;  and  while  even  the  zeal 
of  justice  against  guilt  was  measured 
by  the  terrible  intensity  of  the  pun- 
ishment— we  must  charge  the  horror 
of  such  sweeping  executions  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  age,  much  more  than 
to  the  vengeance  of  power. 

This  tragedy  was  long  the  subject 
of  European  memory ;  and  all  the  ex- 
travagance of  popular  credulity  was 
let  loose  in  discovering  the  causes  of 
the  conspiracy.  It  was  said,  in  the 
despatches  of  the  English  minister, 
that  the  Marquis  of  Tavora,  who  had 
been  Portuguese  minister  in  the 
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'  East,  was  irritated  by  the  royal  at- 
tentions to  his  son^B  wife.  Ambition 
was  the  supposed  ground  of  the  Duke 
of  Aveira's  perfidy.  The  old  Mar- 
chioness  of  Tavora,  who  had  been 
once  the  handsomest  woman  at  court, 
and  was  singularly  vain  and  haughty, 
was  presumed  to  have  received  some 
personal  offence,  by  the  r^ection  of 
the  family  claim  to  a  dukedom.  All 
is  wrapped  in  the  obscurity  natural 
to  transactions  in  which  individuals 
of  rank  are  involved  in  the  highest 
order  of  crime.  It  was  the  natural 
policy  of  the  minister  to  avoid  extend- 
ing the  charges  by  explaining  the 
origin  of  the  crime.  The  connexions 
of  the  traitors  were  still  many  and  ' 
powerful ;  and  further  disclosures 
might  have  produced  only  further  at- 
tempts at  the  assassination  of  the 
minister  or  the  king. 

It  was  now  determined  to  act  with 
vigour  against  the  Jesuits,  who  were 
distinctly  charged  with  assisting,  if 
not  originating,  the  treason.  A  sue* 
cession  of  decrees  were  issued,  depriv- 
ing them  of  their  privileges  and  pos- 
sessions; and  finally,  on  the  5th  of 
October  1759,  the  cardinal  patriarch 
Saldauha  issued  the  famous  mandate, 
by  which  the  whole  society  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Portuguese  dommions. 
Those  in  the  country  were  transported 
to  Civita  Vecchia ;  those  in  the  colo- 
nies were  also  conveyed  to  the  Papal 
territory;  and  thus,  by  the  intrepidity, 
wisdom,  and  civil  courage  of  one  man, 
the  realm  was  relieved  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  most  powerful  and  most 
dangerous  body  which  had  ever  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  society. 

Portugal  having  thus  the  honour  of 
taking  the  lead,  Rome  herself  at  length 
followed ;  and,  on  the  accession  of  the 
celebrated  Ganganelli,  Clement  XIV., 
a  resolution  was  adopted  to  suppress 
the  Jesuits  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
On  the  21st  of  July  1773,  the  memo- 
rable bull  Dominus  ac  Bedemptor,** 
was  published,  and  the  order  was  at 
an  end.  The  announcement  was  re- 
ceived in  Lisbon  with  natural  rejoicing. 
Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  the  popuhur 
triumph  was  unbounded  .and  univer- 
sal. 

We  now  hasten  to  the  dose  of  this 
distinguished  minister's  career.  His 
frame,  though  naturally  vigorous,  be- 
gan to  feel  the  effects  of  his  incessant 


labour,  and  an  apoplectic  tendency 
threatened  to  shorten  a  life  so  essen- 
tial to  the  progress  of  Portugal ;  for 
that  whole  life  was  one  of  tefmperate 
and  progressive  reform.     His  first 
application  was  to  the  finances  ;  he 
found  the  Portuguese  exchequer  oa 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.   A  third  of 
the  taxes  was  embezzled  in  the  col- 
lection. In  1761,  his  new  system  wa3 
adopted,  by  which  the  finances  were 
restored ;  and  every  week  a  balance- 
sheet  of  the  whole  national  expendi- 
ture was  presented  to  the  kmg.  His 
next  reform  was  the  royal  hoosefaold, 
where  all  unnecessary  expenses — ^and 
they  were  nnmerous — ^were  abolished. 
Another  curious  reform  will  be  longer 
remembered  in  Portugal.  The  nation 
had  hitherto  used  on^y  the  knife  at 
dinner !  Pombal  introduced  the  fork. 
He  brought  this  novel  addition  to  the 
table  with  him  from  England  in  1745! 

The  nobility  were  remarkably  ig- 
norant. Pombal  formed  the  College 
of  Nobles  for  their  express  educa- 
tion. There  they  were  tau^^t  every- 
thing suitable  to  their  rank.  The  only- 
prohibition  being,  that  they  shoold 
not  converse  in  LaUn^^^  the  old  pedan- 
tic custom  of  the  monks.  The  nobles 
were  directed  to  converse  in  English, 
French,  Italian,  or  then*  native  tongae ; 
Pombal  declaring,  that  the  custom  of 
speaking  Latin  was  only  "  to  teach 
them  to  barbarize." 

Another  custom,  though  of  a  more 
private  order,  attracted  the  notice  of 
this  rational  and  almost  nniverssl 
improver.  It  had  been  adopted  sb  a 
habit  by  the  widows  of  the  nobility, 
to  spend  the  first  years  of  their  widow* 
hood  in  the  most  miserable  seclusion ; 
they  shut  up  their  windows,  retired 
to  some  gloomy  chamber,  slept  on  the 
floor,  and,  suffering  all  kinds  of  volon- 
tary  and  absurd  mortifications,  for- 
bade the  approach  of  the  worM.  As 
the  custom  was  attended  with  danger 
to  health,  and  often  with  death,  be- 
sides its  general  melancholy  influence 
on  society,  the  minister  publicly 
«^ enacted,"  that  eveiy  part  of  it  shoold 
be  abolished ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
widows  should  always  remove  to  an- 
other house ;  or,  where  this  was  not 
practicable,  that  they  '^shonld  noi 
dote  the  shutters,  nor  ^numm^  for 
more  than  a  week,  nor  remain  at 
home  for  more  than  a  month,  nor 
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f]i^p  on  the  ground.*^  Doubtless, 
tens  of  thoiisands  thanked  him,  and 
thank  him  sdll,  for  this  war  against 
R  popular,  but  most  vexatious,  absur- 
dity. 

His  next  reform  was  the  army. 
AAer  the  peace  of  1763,  he  fixed  it  at 
:H000  men,  whom  he  equipped  eflTec- 
tnailj,  and  brought  into  practical  dis- 
cipline. 

A  succession  of  laws,  made  for  the 
promotion  of  European  and  colonial 
trade,  next  opened  the  resom-ces  of 
Portugal  to  an  extent  unknown  be- 
fore.   Pombal  next  abolished  the 

Index  Expurgitorins" — an  extraor- 
(liDiry  achievement,  not  merely  be- 
yond his  age,  but  against  the  whole 
superstitious  spirit  of  his  age.  He 
was  not  content  with  abolishing 
tbe  restraint ;  he  attempted  to  restore 
the  FBEss  in  Portugal.  Hitherto 
neariy  all  Portuguese  books  had  been 
printed  in  foreign  countries.  He  es- 
ublished  a  "  Royal  Press,"  and  gave 
\U  superintendence  to  Pagliarini,  a 
Roman  printer,  who  had  been  expa- 
triated for  printing  works  against  the 
Jesoite.  Such,  in  value  and  extent, 
were  the  acts  which  Portugal  owed  to 
this  indefatigable  and  poweriul  mind, 
that  when,  in  1766,  he  suffered  a  para- 
lytic stroke,  the  king  and  the  people 
were  alike  thrown  into  consternation. 

At  length  Don  Joseph,  the  king,  and 
faithful  friend  of  Pombal,  died,  after  a 
reign  of  twenty-seven  years  of  honour 
and  usefulness.  Pombal  requested  to 
resign,  and  the  Donna  Maria  accepted 
the  resignation,  and  conferred  various 
marks  of  honour  upon  him.  He  now 
retired  to  his  country-seat,  where 
Wraxall  saw  him  in  1772,  and  thus 
describes  his  appearance.  "  At  this 
time  he  had  attained  his  seventy-third 
year,  but  age  seemed  to  have  dimi- 
nished neither  the  freshness  nor  the 
activity  of  his  faculties.  Tn  his  per- 
iou  he  was  very  tall  and  slender,  his 
face  long,  pale,  and  meagre,  but  full 
ofinteUigeDte/* 
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But  Pombal  had  been  too  magnani- 
mous for  the  com-t  and  nobles ;  and 
the  loss  of  his  power  as  minister  pro- 
duced a  succession  of  intrigues  against 
him,  by  the  relatives  of  the  Tavora 
family,  and  doubtless  also  by  the 
ecclesiastical  influence,  which  has  al- 
ways been  at  once  so  powerful  and 
so  prejudicial  in  Portugal.  He  was 
insulted  by  a  trial,  at  which,  however, 
the  only  sentence  inflicted  was  an 
order  to  retire  twenty  leagues  from 
the  court.  The  Queen  was,  at  that 
time,  probably  suffering  under  the  first 
access  of  that  derangement,  which,  in 
a  few  years  after,  utterly  incapacitated 
her,  and  condemned  the  remainder  of 
her  life  to  melancholy  and  total  soli- 
tude. But  the  last  praise  is  not  given 
to  the  great  minister,  while  his  per- 
sonal disinterestedness  is  forgotten. 
One  of  the  final  acts  of  his  life  was  to 
present  to  the  throne  a  statement  of 
his  public  income,  when  it  appeared 
that,  during  the  twenty-seven  years 
of  his  administration,  he  had  received 
no  public  emolument  but  his  salary  as 
secretary  of  state,  and  about  L.lOO 
a-year  for  another  office.  But  he  was 
rich;  for,  as  his  two  brothers  re- 
mained unmarried,  their  incomes 
were  joined  with  his  own.  He  lived, 
held  in  high  respect  and  estimation  by 
the  European  courts,  to  the  great  age 
of  eighty-three,  dying  on  the  5th  of 
May  without  pain.  A  long  inscription, 
yet  in  which  the  panegyric  did  not 
exceed  the  justice,  was  placed  on  his 
tomb.  Yet  a  single  sentence  might 
have  established  his  claim  to  the  per- 
petual gratitude  of  his  country  and 
mankind — 

Here  lies  the  man  who  banished  the 
Jesuits  from  Portugal." 

Mr  Smith's  volume  is  intelligently 
written,  and  does  much  credit  to  his 
research  and  skill. 
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MABaroN ;  ob,  thb  hehouis  of  a  wuaMstux* 
Part  XH. 

*'gaTo  I  not  In  my  time  beard  Hons  roar  Y 
HaTe  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puft  up  with  wind, 
]Ug<B  like  an  angry  boar  ebafed  vltb  sweat  1 
Have  1  not  beard  (rreat  ordnan^  in  the  field. 
And  Hcarcn's  artUlery  thunder  in  the  skies  r 
Have  I  not  in  the  pitched  battle  heard 
Load  'laroms,  neSgbing  steeds^  and  tramps  clang  )  ** 

8h. 


Elkathan  wa4  a  man  of  many  cares, 
and  erety  kind  of  wisdom,  but  one — 
the  wisdom  of  knowing  when  he  had 
wealth  enough.  He  evidently  loved 
accumulation ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  every  hour  of  his  existence  was 
one  of  terror.  Half  the  brokers  and 
chief  traders  in  France  were  already 
fai  prison ;  and  yet  he  carried  on  the 
perilous  game  of  commerce.  He  was 
known  to  be  immensely  opulent ;  and 
he  must  have  regai-ded  the  day  which 
passed  over  his  head,  without  seeing 
nls  strong  boxes  put  under  the  go- 
remment  seal,  and  himself  thrown 
into  some  oubUttte^  as  a  sort  of 
miracle.  But  he  was  now  assailed 
by  a  new  alarm.  War  with  England 
began  to  be  rumoured  among  the 
bearded  brethren  of  the  sjniagogue ; 
and  Elnathan  had  ships  on  every  sea, 
from  Peru  to  Japan.  Like  Shak- 
0peare's  princely  merchant — 

His  mind  was  tossing  on  the  oc«an^ 
There  where  his  argoaies  with  portly 
sail, 

Like  gigniom,  and  rieh  burghers  of 
the  flood. 

Or,  as  it  were^  the  pageants  of  the 
sea, 

Did  overpower  the  petty  traffickers. 
As  they  flew  by  them  with  their 
woven  wings." 

The  first  shot  fired  would  inevi- 
tably pour  out  the  whole  naval  force 
of  England,  and  his  argosies  would 
put  their  helms  about,  and  steer  for 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and  every  port 
but  a  French  one.  If  this  formidable 
intelligence  had  awakened  the  haughti- 
ness of  the  French  government  to  a 
sense  of  public  peril,  what  effect  must 
it  not  have  in  the  counting-house  of  a 
man  whose  existence  was  trade? 
While  I  was  on  my  pillow,  luxuriat- 
ing in  dreams  of  French  fgtes,  Paul 
und  Virginia  carried  off  to  the  clouds. 


and  Parisian  hdU*  dancing  cotQlons  in 
the  bowers  and  pavilions  of  a  Maho- 
metan paradise,  Elnathan  spent  the 
night  at  his  desk,  surrounded  by  his 
bustling  generation  of  clerics,  writing 
to  correspondents  at  every  point  of 
the  compass,  and  preparing  insu- 
rances with  the  great  London  esta- 
blishments :  which  I  was  to  cany  with 
me,  thougn  unacquainted  with  the 
transaction  on  which  so  many  milliooi 
of  francs  bung  trembling. 

His  morning  face  showed  me,  that 
whatever  had  been  his  occupation  be- 
fore I  met  him  at  the  breakiast-table, 
it  had  been  a  most  uneasy  one.  His 
pNOwerful  and  rather  handsome  phy- 
siognomy had  shrunk  to  half  the  size ; 
his  lips  were  livid,  and  his  hand 
shook  to  a  degree  which  made  me  ask, 
whether  the  news  from  Robespierre 
was  unfavourable.  But  his  assu- 
rance that  all  still  went  on  well  in  that 
delicate  quarter,  restored  my  tranquil- 
lity, which  was  beginning  to  give  way; 
and  my  only  stipulation  now  was,  that 
I  should  have  an  honr  or  two  to  spend 
at  Vinccnnes  before  I  took  my  final 
departure.  The  Jew  was  all  aston- 
ishment; his  long  visage  elongated 
at  the  very  sound ;  he  shook  his  locks, 
lifted  up  his  large  hands,  and  fixed 
his  wide  eyes  on  me  with  a  look  ctf 
mingled  alarm  and  wonder,  which 
would  have  been  ludierous  if  it  had 
not  been  perfectly  sincere. 

"  In  the  name  of  common  sense, 
do  you  remember  in  what  a  eoimtiy, 
and  in  what  times,  we  live?  Oh, 
those  Englishmen!  always  thinking 
that  they  are  in  England.  My  yonng 
friend,  you  are  clearly  not  fit  for 
France,  and  the  sooner  you  get  out  of 
it  the  better." 

I  still  remonstrated.  "  Do  you 
forget  yesterday?"  he  exdahned. 

Can  you  forget  the  man  before  whom 
we  both  stood?  A  moment's  hesita- 
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tion  on  yonr  part  to  aet  out,  wonld 
breed  saspiciaii  in  tbat  most  snspi- 
cioas  braiu  of  all  mankind.  Life  is 
here  as  uncertain  as  in  a  field  of 
battle.  Begone  the  Instant  your 
pis'sports  arrive,  and  never  look  be- 
biud  you. — For  my  part,  I  constantly 
Ux  \  as  if  my  head  were  in  the  lion's 
jaw?.    Rejoice  in  your  escape." 

Bat  I  was  still  unconvinced,  and 
explained  "that  my  only  motive  was, 
to  relieve  my  friends  in  the  fortress 
from  the  alarm  which  they  had  evi- 
diiitly  felt  for  my  fate,  and  to  relieve 
mj  self  from  the  charge  of  ingratitude, 
wULch  would  inevitably  attach  to  me 
if  1  left  Paris  without  seeing  them." 

Never  was  man  more  perplexed 
with  a  stubborn  subject.  He  rcprc- 
K'Qted  to  mc  the  imminent  hazard 
of  straying  a  hair's-breadth  to  the 
ri^dit  or  left  of  the  orders  of  Robes- 
picrte !  "I  was  actually  under  sur- 
veillance, and  he  was  responsible  for 
me.  To  leave  his  roof,  even  for  five 
minotes,  until  I  left  it  for  my  journey, 
might  forfeit  the  lives  of  both  before 
Cvtoing," 

I  still  remonstrated ;  and  pronounced 
the  opinion,  perhaps  too  flattering  a 
ooe,  of  the  (delator,  that  "  he  could 
&ot  condescend  to  forbid  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  civility,  which  still  left  me  en- 
tirely at  his  service."  The  Jew  at 
Untfin  despiur,  rushed  from  the  room, 
leaving  me  to  the  unpleasing  con- 
sciousness that  I  had  distressed  an 
honest  and  even  a  friendly  man. 

Two  hooiB  thus  elapsed,  when  a 
Aaise  de  paste  drew  up  at  the  door, 
^h  an  officer  of  the  police  in  front, 
ud  from  it  came  Y arnhorst  and  the 
doctor,  both  probably  expecting  a 
vommons  to  the  scaffold;  but  the 
Fnisgian  bearing  his  lot  with  the  com- 
posure of  a  man  accustomed  to  face 
death,  and  the  doctor  evidently  in 
measureless  consternation,  colourless 
uid  comnlsed  with  fear.  His  rapture 
was  equally  nnbounded  when  Elna- 
th&n,  ushering  them  both  into  the 
i^utaeat  where  I  sat — 

'Ckewfag  the  end  of  sweet  and  bitter 
thought"^ 

explained,  that  findtag  me  deter- 
mined on  my  point,  he  had  adopted 
the  old  proverb-'Of  bringing  Mahomet 
to  the  momitain,  if  he  could  not  bring 
t)xe  mountain  to  Mahomet ;  had  pro- 
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cured  an  order  for  their  attendanee  in 

Paris,  through  his  influence  with  the 
chief  of  the  police,  and  now  hoped  to 
have  the  honour  of  their  company  at 
dinner.  This  was,  certainly,  a  desirable 
exchange  for  the  Place  de  Gr^ve ;  and 
we  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  table, 
where  we  enjoyed  ourselves  with  the 
zest  which  danger  escaped  gives  to 
luxurious  security. 

All  went  on  well.  The  doctor  was 
surprised  to  find  in  the  frowning 
banker,  who  had  repulsed  him  80 
sternly  from  his  desk,  the  hospitable 
entertainer;  and  Vamhorst's  honest 
and  manly  friendship  was  gratified 
by  the  approach  of  my  release  from  a 
scene  of  perpetual  danger. 

I  had  some  remembrances  to  give 
to  my  friends  in  Prussia;  and  at 
length,  sending  away  the  doctor  to 
display  his  connoLsseurship  on  £hia* 
than's  costly  collection  of  pictures, 
Vamhorst  was  left  to  my  questioning. 
]My  first  question  naturally  was, 
"  What  had  involved  him  in  the  ill- 
luck  of  the  Austrians." 

"The  soldier's  temptation  every 
where,"  was  the  answer ;  "  having 
nothing  to  do  at  home,  and  expecting 
sometlung  to  do  abroad.  When  the 
Prussian  army  once  crossed  the  Rhine, 
I  should  have  had  no  better  employ- 
ment than  to  mount  guard,  escort  the 
court  dowaffcrs  to  the  balls,  and  finish 
the  year  and  my  life  together,  by<lying 
of  ennui.  In  this  critical  moment, 
when  I  was  in  doubt  whether  I  should 
turn  Tartar,  or  monk  of  La  Trappy, 
Clairfait  sent  to  ofier  me  the  com- 
mand of  a  division.  I  closed  with  it 
at  once,  went  to  the  king,  obtained 
his  leave,  put  spurs  to  my  horse,  and 
reached  the  Austrian  camp  before  the 
courier." 

I  could  not  help  expressing  my 
envy  at  a  profession  in  which  ail  the 
honours  of  earth  lay  at  the  feet  of  a 
successful  soldier!  He  smiled,  and 
pointed  to  the  police-officer,  who  was 
then  sulkily  pacuig  in  front  of  the 
house. 

"  You  see,'*  said  he,  "  the  first  8p€- 
clmen  of  my  honours.  Yet,  from  the 
moment  of  my  arrival  within  the  Aus- 
trian Unes,  I  could  have  predicted  our 
misfortune.  Clairfait  was,  at  least, 
as  long-sighted  as  myself ;  and  no- 
thing could  exceed  his  despondency 
but  his  Indignation,  Hi3  noble  heart 
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was  half  broken  by  the  narrowness  of  was  half  Republican  already,  where 

his  resources  for  defending  the  conn-  the  people  had  actually  beguu  a  revo- 

try,  and  the  boundless  folly  by  which  lution,  and  where  we  had  scarcely  a 

the  war  council  of  Vienna  expected  to  friend,  a  fortress  in  repair,  or  amma- 

make  up  for  the  weakness  of  their  nition  enough  for  a  feu  dt  joie.  The 

battalions  by  the  absurdity  of  their  French,  of  course,  burst  In  like  an  in- 

plans.    *  I  write  for  regiments,'  the  undation,  sweeping  every  thing  before 

gallant  fellow  used  to  say ;  *  and  they  them.   I  was  at  dinner  with  Clairfait 

send  me  regulations  I    I  tell  them  and  his  staff  on  the  day  when  the  in- 

that  wo  have  not  troops  enough  for  telligence  arrived.   The  map  was  laid 

an  advanced  guard ;  and  they  send  upon  the  table,  and  we  had  a  kind  of 

me  the  plan  of  a  pitched  battle  1  I  debate  on  the  course  which  the  French - 

tell  them  that  the  French  have  raised  man  would  take.  That  evening  com- 

then-  army  in  front  of  me  to  a  hundred  plcted  my  opinion  of  him  as  a  general, 

thousand  sti*ong;  and  they  promise  me  lie  took  the  clearest  view  among  all 

reinforcements  next  year.'   After  all,  our  conjectures,  as  the  event  proved, 

his  chief  perplexity  arose  from  their  so  far  as  the  enemy's  movements  were 

ordei-s — every  despatch  i-egularly  con-  concerned ;  though  I  still  retain  my  own 

tradicting  the  one  that  came  before.  idea  of  an  original  error  in  the  choice 

Somethingin  the  style,''  said  I, "  of  of  our  field  of  battle.   Before  the  twi- 

Voltaire's  caricature  of  the  Austrian  light  fell,  we  mounted  our  horses,  and 

courier  in  the  Turkish  war,  with  three  rode  to  the  spot  where  Clairfait  had 

packs  strapped  on  his  shoulders,  iu-  already  made  up  his  mind  to  meet  the 

scribed,    '  Orders  *  —  *  Counter-or-  French.   It  was  certainly  a  capital 

ders' — and  *  Disorders.'  position  for  defence — a  range'of  heights 

"  Just  a  case  in  point.   Voltah-e  not  too  high  for  guns,  surmounted  by 

would  have  been  exactly  the  historian  a  central  plateau  ;  the  very  position 

for  our  campaign.   What  an  incom-  for  a  battery  and  a  bri^e ;  hut 

parable  tale  he  would  have  made  of  it  1  the  very  worst  that  could  be  taken 

Everything  that  was  done  was  prcpos-  against  the  new  enemy  whom  we  had 

terous.  We  were  actually  beaten  before  to  oppose.'' 

we  fought ;  we  were  ruined  at  Vienna       "  Yet,  what  coidd  an  army  of 

before  a  shot  was  fired  at  Jemappes.  French  recruits  be  expected  to  do 

The  Netherlands  were  lost,  not  by  against  a  disciplined  force  so  strongly 

powder  and  ball,  but  by  pen  and  ink ;  posted  ?  "  was  my  question, 
and  the  consequence  of  our   march  to       "My  answer  to  that  point,"  said 

Paris  "  is,  that  one  half  of  the  army  Vamhorst, "  must  be  a  quotation  from 

is  now  scattered  from  Holland  to  the  my  old  master  of  tactics.   K  the  pnr- 

Ilhine,  and  the  other  half  is,  like  my-  pose  of  a  general  is  simply  to  defend 

self,  withiu  French  walls."  himself,  let  him  keep  his  troops  on 

I  enquuxid  how  Clairfait  bore  his  heights ;  if  his  purpose  is  simply  to 

change  of  fortune.  make  an  ai^illeiy  fight,  let  him  keep 

"  Like  a  man  superior  to  fortune.  I  behind  his  guns  ;  but  if  it  is  his  pur- 

never  saw  him  exhibit  higher  ability  pose  to  beat  the  enemy,  he  must  leave 

than  in  his  dispositions  K>r  our  last  himself  able  to  follow  them — and  this 

battle.   He  has  become  a  magnificent  he  can  do  only  on  a  plain.     In  the 

tactician.   But  Alexander  the  Great  end,  after  beating  the  enemy  ui  a 

himself  could  not  fight  without  troops :  dozen  attempts  to  carry  our  batteries, 

and  such  was  our  exact  condition.  but  without  the  power  of  striking  a 

"  Dumourier,  at  Ihe  head  of  a  hun-  blow  in  retaliation,  we  saw  them  car- 

dred  thousand  men,  had  turned  short  ried  all  at  once,  and  were  totally  dri-  • 

from  the  Prussian  retreat,  and  fiung  ven  from  the  field." 
himself  upon  the  Netherlands.   How      "  So  much  for  bravery  and  discipline 

many  troops  do  you  think  the  wisdom  agabist  bravery   and  enthusiasm," 

of  the  Aulic  Council  had  provided  to  sud  I.      Yet  the  enemy's  loss  must 

protect  the  provinces  ?  Scarcely  more  have  been  tremendous.   Eveiy  as- 

than  a  thurd  of  the  number,  and  those  sault  must  have  torn  their  columns  to 

scattered  over  a  frontier  of  a  hxmdred  pieces."  Even  this  attempt  at  recon- 

miles ;  in  a  country,  too,  where  every  cilinj'  him  to  bis  ill  fortune  failed, 
wau  spoke  French,  where  evoiy  man      **  los,"  was  the  cool  reply ;  "but 
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they  could  afford  it,  which  was  more 
than  we  could  do.  Remember  the 
maxim,  mjyonng  friend,  when  you 
shall  come  to  be  a  genei'al,  that  the 
only  security  for  gaining  battles  is,  to 
hare  good  troops,  and  a  good  many 
of  them. — ^The  French  recmits  fonght 
like  recruits,  without  knowing  whe- 
ther the  enemy  were  before  or  behind 
them;  but  they  fonght,  and  when 
they  were  beaten  they  fonght  again. 
WhOe  we  were  fixed  on  onr  heights, 
they  were  formed  into  column  once 
more,  and  marched  gallantly  up  to 
the  month  of  onr  guns.  Then,  wc  had 
hat  18,000  men  to  the  Frenchman's 
60,000.  Such  odds  are  too  great. 
Whether  onr  great  king  would  have 
fought  at  all  with  such  odds  against 
him,  may  be  a  question ;  but  there 
can  be  none,  whether  he  would  have 
fixed  himself  where  he  could  not 
manfleuTre.  The  Frenchman  attack- 
ed ns  on  flanks  and  centre,  just  when 
and  where  he  pleased ;  there  stood  we, 
mowing  down  his  masses  from  onr 
fourteen  redoubts,  and  waiting  to  be 
attacked  again.  To  do  him  justice, 
he  fought  stoutly;  and  to  do  us  Jus- 
tice, we  fought  sturdily.  But  still  wc 
were  losing  men;  the  affair  looked 
VDpromising  from  the  first  half  hour ; 
and  I  pronounced  that,  if  Dumouricr 
kad  but  perseverance  enough,  he  must 
cany  the  field." 

I  made  some  passing  remark  on  the 
angular  hazard  of  bringing  untried 
troops  against  the  proverbial  disci- 
plme  of  a  German  army,  and  the  pro- 
habiUty  that  the  age  of  the  wild  armies 
of  peasantry  in  Europe  would  be  re- 
newed, by  the  evidence  of  its  success. 

"Right,"  said  Vamhorst.  "The 
thing  that  struck  me  most  was,  the  new 
chancter  of  the  whole  engagement. 
It  was  Republicanism  in  the  field ;  a 
boM  riot,  a  mob  battle.  Nor  will  it 
he  the  last  of  its  kind.  Our  whole  line 
was  once  attacked  by  the  French 
<^Bu-brigades,  coming  to  the  charge, 
^th  a  general  chorus  of  the  Mat- 
foBaise  hymn.  The  effect  was  mag- 
ufioent,  aa  we  heard  it  pealing 
over  the  field  through  all  the  roar  of 
cannon  and  musketry.  The  attack 
vas  defeated.  It  was  renew.ed,  under 
a  choms  in  honour  of  their  general, 
and  *  Vive  Dnmourier '  was  chanted 
^7  50,000  voices,  as  they  advanced 
*gain5t  our  batteries.   This  charge 
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broke  in  upon  our  position,  and  took 
five  of  our  fourteen  redoubts.  Even 
Clairfait  now  acknowledged  that  all 
was  lost ;  two-thu*ds  of  our  men  were 
Jiors  de  combat^  and  orders  were  given 
for  a  retreat.  My  turn  now  came  to 
act,  and  I  moved  forward  with  my 
small  brigade  of  cavalry— but  I  was 
not  more  lucky  than  the  rest." 

I  pressed  to  hear  the  pai-ticulars, 
but  his  mind  was  still  overwhelmed 
with  a  sense  of  military  calamity,  al- 
ways the  most  reluctant  topic  to  a 
brave  and  honest  soldier;  and  he 
simply  said—"  The  whole  was  a  melee. 
Our  rear  was  threatened  in  force  by 
a  column  which  had  stormed  the 
heights  under  a  young  brave,  whom 
I  had  observed,  during  the  day,  ex- 
posing himself  gallantly  to  all  the 
risks  of  the  field.  To  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy  on  this  point  was 
essential ;  for  the  safety  of  the  whole 
army  was  compromised.  We  charged 
them,  checked  them,  but  found  the 
brigade  involved  in  a  force  of  ten 
times  our  number;  fought  our  way 
out  again  with  heavy  loss  ;  and  after 
all,  a  shot,  which  brought  my  charger 
to  the  ground,  left  me  wounded  and 
bruised  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
I  was  taken  up  insensible,  was  car- 
ried to  the  tent  of  the  young  com- 
mander of  the  column,  whom  I  foimd 
to  be  the  Due  de  Chartres,  the  son 
of  the  late  Duke  of  brleans.  His 
kindness  to  his  prisoner  was  equal  to 
his  gallantry  in  the  field.  Few  and 
hurried  as  our  interviews  were,  while 
his  army  remained  in  its  position 
he  gave  me  the  idea  of  a  mind  of  great 
promise,  and  destined  for  gi*eat  things, 
unless  the  chances  of  war  should  stop 
his  career.  But,  though  a  Kepubli- 
can  soldiei*,  to  my  surprise  he  was  no 
Republican.  His  enquiries  into  the 
state  of  popular  opinion  in  Europe, 
showed  at  once  his  sagacity,  and  the 
turn  which  his  thoughts,  young  as  he 
was,  were  already  takmg. — But  the 
diadem  is  trampled  under  foot  in 
France  for  ever ;  and  with  cannon- 
shot  in  his  front  every  day  of  his  life, 
and  the  guillotine  in  his  rear,  who  can 
answer  for  the  history  of  any  man  for 
twenty-four  hours  together?  " 

My  time  in  Paris  had  now  come  to 
a  close.  All  my  enquiries  for  tbe 
fate  of  Lafontaine  had  been  fruitless ; 
and  I  dreaded  the  still  more  anxious 
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CDquiries  to  which  I  Bhonld  be  sab- 
jccted  on  my  arrival ;  but  I  had  at 
least  the  ititeUigence  to  give,  that  I 
had  not  left  liim  in  tho  fangs  of  the 
jailers  of  St  Lazare.  I  took  leave  of 
my  bold  and  open-hearted  Frossian 
friend  with  a  regret,  which  I  had 
scarcely  expected  to  feel  for  one  with 
whom  I  had  been  thrown  into  con- 
tact simply  by  tho  rough  chances  of 
campaigning;  bnt  I  had  tho  gratifi- 
cation of  procuring  for  him,  through 
the  mysterious  Interest  of  Elnathau, 
an  order  for  his  transmission  to  Ber- 
lin in  the  first  exchange  of  prisoneia. 
This  promise  seemed  to  compensate 
all  the  services  which  he  had  rendered 
to  me.  I  shall  see  the  Rhine  again," 
said  he,  which  is  much  more  than  I 
ever  expected  since  the  day  of  our 
misfortune.  I  shall  see  the  Rhine 
again!— and  thanks  to  you  for  it." 
He  pressed  my  hand  with  honest  gra- 
titude. 

The  carriage  which  was  to  convey 
me  to  Calais  was  now  at  the  door. 
Still,  one  thought  was  uppermost  in 
his  mind  ;  it  was,  that  I  should  give 
due  credit  to  the  bravery  of  the  Aus- 
trian general  and  his  army.  If  I 
have  spoken  of  the  engagement  at 
all,"  said  he,  **  it  was  merely  to  put 
yon  in  possession  of  the  facts.  Yon 
return  to  England ;  you  will  of  course 
hear  the  battle  which  lost  the  Nether- 
lands discussed  in  various  versions. 
The  opinion  of  England  decides  the 
opinion  of  Europe.  Tell,  then,  your 
conntiymen,  in  vindication  of  Clairfait 
and  his  troops,  that  after  holding  his 
ground  for  nine  hours  against  three 
times  his  force,  he  retreated  with  the 
steadiness  of  a  movement  on  parade, 
without  leaving  behind  him  a  single 
gnn,  colour,  or  prisoner.  Tell  them,  too, 
that  he  was  defeated  only  through  the 
marvellous  negligence  of  a  govern- 
ment which  left  him  to  fight  battles 
without  brigades,  defend  fortresses 
without  guns,  and  protect  insurgent 
provinces  with  a  fugitive  army." 
-  My  answer  was — Yon  may  rely 
upon  my  fighting  your  battles  over  the 
London  dinner- tables,  as  persevering- 
ly,  if  not  as  much  against  odds,  as 
you  fought  it  in  the  field.  Bnt  the 
fortune  of  war  is  proverbial,  and  I 
hope  yet  to  pour  out  a  libation  to  you 
as  Generalissimo  Vamsdorf,  the  re- 
storer of  the  Austrian  laurels." 


^^Well,  Marston,  may  you  h%  » 
true  prophet!  But  read  that  letter 
from    Guiscard;   our  loog-bea<le<l 
friend  not  merely  crops  our  German 
laurels,  but  threatens  to  root  up  tb0 
tree."   Ho  handed  mo  a  letter  from 
the  Prussian  philosopher;  it  wu  a 
curious  catalogue  rtusanne  of  the  im* 
probabilities  of  success  in  the  general 
war  of  Europe  against  the  Bepnblie ; 
concluding  with  the  words,  so  charac* 
teristic  of  his  solemn  and  refiectiva 
views  of  man  and  the  affairs  of  man— 
War  is  the  original  propensity  of 
human  nature,  and  civilisation  is  tha 
great  promoter  of  war.    The  more 
civilized  all  nations  become,  the  more 
they  fight.   The  most  civiliced  conti- 
nent of  the  world  has  spent  the  fidorth 
of  its  modern  existence  in  war.  Every 
man  of  common  sense,  of  coarse,  abhon 
its  waste  of  life,  of  treasure,  and  of  time. 
Still  the  propensity  is  so  strong,  t-bat  it 
continues  the  most  prodigal  sacriiice 
them  all.  I  think  that  we  are  ^t^ing 
on  a  period,  when  war,  more  than 
ever,  will  be  the  business  of  nations. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  mania 
of  turning  nations  into  beggars,  and 
the  population  into  the  dnat  of  the 
field,  should  last  for  half  a  century ; 
until  the  whole  existing  generation 
are  in  their  graves,  and  a  new  genera- 
tion shall  take  their  places,  aatonifibed 
at  the  fondness  of  their  fathers  for 
bankruptcy  and  bloodshed."  After 
some  sharp  censures  of  the  nnpoipesed 
conduct  of  the  German  cabineta,  he 
finished  by  saying — "  If  the  French 
continue  to  fight  as  they  have  J  oat 
fought,  Jcmappes  will  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era.   In  the  history  of 
the  world,  every  great  change  of  hu- 
man supremacy  has  been  the  reanlt  of 
a  change  in  the  prhiciples  of  war ;  and 
the  nation  which  has  been  the  first  to 
adopt  that  change,  has  led  the  triumph 
for  its  time.  France  has  now  found  out  a 
new  element  in  war — ^the  force  of  mul- 
titude, the  charge  of  the  masses ;  and 
she  will  conquer,  until  the  kings  of 
Europe  follow  her  example,  and  call 
their  nations  to  the  field.   Till  then 
she  will  be  invincible,  bnt  then  her 
conquests  will  vanish  ;  and  thcworid, 
exhausted  by  carnage,  will  be  quiet 
for  a  while.   But  the  wolfish  spirit  of 
human  natnre  will  agam  hunger  for 
prey ;  some  new  system  of  havoc  will 
be  discovered  by  some  great  genius, 
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who  ought  to  be  corsed  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  homaa  memory ;  but  who 
will  be  exalted  to  the  most  rapturous 
heights  of  human  praise.  Then 
again,  when  one  half  of -the  earth  is 
turned  into  a  field  of  battle,  and  the 
other  into  a  cemetery,  mankind  will 
cry  oat  for  peace;  and  again,  when 
refreshed,  will  rnsh  into  still  more 
ruinous  war ; — thus  all  things  run  in  a 
circle.  But  France  has  found  out  the 
secret  fox  this  age,  and — va  victisi — the 
yrstilence  will  be  tame  to  the  triumph 
of  her  frenzy,  her  rapine,  and  her 
revenge." 

^*  Exactly  what  I  should  have  ex- 
jiected  from  Guiscard,"  was  mv  re- 
mark; he  is  always  making  bold  at- 
tempts to  tear  up  the  surface  of  the 
cuue,  and  look  into  what  is  growing 
below/' 

^'Well,  well,"  replied  my  honest 
fellow  soldier,  "  I  never  pei-plex  my 
brain  with  those  things.  I  dare  say 
yoor  philosophers  may  be  right ;  at 
least  once  ia  a  hundred  years.  But 
taka  my  word  for  it,  that  musket  and 
bayonet  will  be  useful  matters  still ; 

that  discipline  and  my  old  master 
Frederick,  wlU  be  as  good  as  Dumou* 
rier  and  desperation,  when  we  shall 
ban  brigade  for  brigade.'' 

The  postilions  cracked  their  whips, 
the  little  Norman  horses  tore  their 
way  over  the  rongh  pavement ;  the 
sovnreign  people  scattered  ofif  on 
t?erf  aide,  to  save  their  lives  and 
Umbs ;  and  the  plain  of  St  Denis,  rich 
with  goldea  com,  and  tracked  by  lines 
of  stately  trees,  opened  far  and  wide 
before  me.   From  the  first  ascent  I 
gave  a  parting  glance  at  Paris — it 
waa  miugled  of  rejoicing  and  regret. 
What  hours  of  interest,  of  noveltj^, 
and  of  tenor,  had  X  not  passed  within 
the  circuit  of  those  walls  I   Yet,  how 
fbe  eye  dieats  reality  1 — that  city  of 
uaprisonment  and  frantic  liberty,  of 
royal  sorrow  and  of  popular  exulta- 
tion, DOW  looked  a  vast  circle  of  calm 
and  stately  beauty.   How  delusive  is 
distance  in  every  thing  1   Across  that 
l^sin,  luxuriant  with  harvest,  sur- 
nmuded  with  those  soft  hills,  and 
glittering  m  the  purple  of  this  glorious 
pening,  it  looked  a  paradise.  I  knew 
it— a  pandemonium ! 

I  ^oeded  on^^very  thing  was  aui- 
nuid  and  aaunatiBg  in  mv  journey. 
It  was  the  fittest  season  of  th9  yeai* ; 
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the  roads  were  good ;  the  prospects^ 
as  I  swept  down  valley  and  rushed 
round  hill,  with  the  insolent  speed  of 
a  government  employ leaving  iXL 
meaner  vehicles,  travellers,  and  the 
whole  workday  world  behind— seemed 
to  me  to  redeem  the  character  of 
French  landscape.  But  how  much  of 
its  colom-ing  was  my  own!  Was  / 
not  free  f  was  I  not  returning  to  Eng^ 
hnd  ?  was  I  not  approaching  scenes, 
and  forms,  and  the  realities  of  those  re« 
collections,  which,  even  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
had  alternately  cheered  and  pained » 
delighted  and  distressed  me?  —  vet 
which,  even  with  all  their  apxieties, 
were  dearer  than  the  most  gilded  hopes 
of  ambition.  Was  I  not  about  to  mod 
the  gay  smile  and  poignant  vivacity  of 
Mariamne  ?  was  I  not  about  to  wander 
in  the  shades  of  my  paternal  castle?  to 
see  those  relatives  who  were  to  shape 
so  largo  a  share  of  my  futm^e  happi* 
ness ;  to  meet  in  public  life  the  eminent 
public  men,  with  whose  renown  the 
courts  and  even  the  camps  of  £m*ope 
were  already  ringing:  and  last, 
proudest,  and  most  profound  feeling 
of  all — ^was  I  not  to  venture  near  the 
shrine  on  which  I  had  placed  my  idol ; 
to  otfer  her  the  solemn  and  distant 
homage  of  the  heart ;  perhaps  to  hear 
of  her  from  day  to  day ;  perhaps  to 
see  her  noble  beauty;  perhaps  even 
to  hear  that  voice,  of  which  the  sim* 
plest  acceuts  sank  to  my  soul. — But 
1  must  not  attempt  to  describe  sensao 
tions  which  are  in  their  nature  inde- 
saibable ;  which  dispose  the  spurit  of 
man  to  silence ;  and  which,  in  their 
true  intensity,  suffer  but  one  faculty 
to  exist,  absorbing  all  the  rest  In  deep 
sleep  and  delicious  reverie. 

I  drove  with  the  haste  of  a  courier 
to  London;  and  after  having  deposited 
my  despatches  with  one  of  the  under- 
secretaries of  tho  Forei^  office,  I 
flew  to  Mordecai's  den  m  the  city, 
London  appeared  to  me  more  crowded 
than  ever;  the  streets  longer,  the 
buildings  dingier;  and  the  whole,  seen 
after  tho  smokeless  and  light-  coloured 
towns  of  tho  Continent,  looked  an  en- 
ormous manufactory,  where  men  wore 
themselves  out  in  perpetual  black<- 
ness  and  bustle,  to  make  their  bread, 
and  die.  But  my  heart  beat  quickly 
as  I  reached  the  door  of  that  mndest 
of  aU  its  dwellings,  where  the  lord  of 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  bur- 
rowed himself  from  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind. 

I  knocked,  but  was  long  unanswer- 
ed ;  at  last  a  meagre  clerk,  evidently 
of  the  fallen  people,'' and  who  seemed 
dug  up  from  the  depths  of  the  dun- 
geon, gave  me  the  intelligence  that 

his  master  and  family  had  left  Eng- 
land." The  answer  was  like  an  ice- 
bolt  through  my  frame.  This  was 
the  moment  to  which  I  had  looked 
forward  with,  I  shall  not  say  what 
emotions.  I  could  scarcely  define 
them ;  but  they  had  a  share  of  every 
strong,  every  faithful,  and  every 
toncli^g  remembrance  of  my  nature. 
My  disappointment  was  a  pang.  My 
head  grew  dizzy,  I  reeled;  and  asked 
leave  to  enter  the  gloomy  door,  and 
rest  for  a  moment.  But  this  the 
guardian  of  the  den  was  too  cautious 
to  allow;  and  I  should  have  probably 
fainted  in  the  street,  but  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  ancient  Rebecca,  the 
wife  of  the  clerk,  who,  feeling  the  com- 
passion which  belongs  to  the  sex  in 
mil  instances,  and  exerting  the  autho- 
rity which  is  so  generally  claimed  by 
the  better-halves  of  men,  pushed  her 
husband  back,  and  led  the  way  into 
the  old  cobwebbed  parlour  where  I 
had  so  often  been.  A  glass  of  water, 
the  sole  hospitality  of  the  house,  re- 
vived me;  and  after  some  enquiries 
alike  fruitless  with  the  past,  I  was 
about  to  take  my  leave,  when  the 
clerk,  in  his  removal  of  some  papers, 
not  to  be  trusted  within  reach  of  a 
stranger,  dropped  a  letter  from  the 
bundle,  on  which  was  my  name.  From 
the  vaiiety  of  addresses  it  had  evi- 
dently travelled  far,  and  had  been 
returned  from  half  the  post-offices  of 
the  Contment.  It  was  two  months' 
old,  but  its  news  was  to  me  most  in- 
teresting. It  was  from  Mordccai; 
and  after  alluding  to  some  pecuniary 
transactions  with  his  foreign  brethren, 
always  the  first  topic,  he  hurried  on 
in  his  usual  abrupt  strain : — Mari- 
amne  has  insisted  on  my  leaving 
England  for  a  while.  This  is  per- 
plexing ;  as  the  war  must  produce  a 
new  loan,  and  London  is,  after  all, 
the  only  place  where  those  affairs  can 
be  transacted  without  trouble. — My 
child  is  well,  and  yet  she  looks  pallid 
from  time  to  time,  and  sheds  tears 
when  she  thinks  herself  unobserved. 
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All  this  may  pass  away,  but  it  makes 
me  uneasy;  and,  as  she  has  eyidcntlj 
made  up  her  mind  to  travel,  X  have 
only  to  give  way — ^for,  with  all  hor 
caprices,  she  is  my  child,  my  only 
child,  and  my  beloved  child! 

"  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  yonr 
proceedings  from  my  correspondent 
and  kinsman  in  Paris.   You  have  ac- 
quitted yourself  well,  and  it  shall  not 
be  unknown  in  the  quarter  where  it 
may  be  of  most  service  to  you- — I 
have  been  stopped  by  Mariamnc^s 
singing  in  the  next  room,  and  her 
voice  has  almost  unmanned  me  ;  she 
is  melancholy  of  late,  and  her  only 
music  now  is  taken  from  those  an- 
cestral hymns  which  our  nation  re- 
gard as  the  songs  of  the  Captivity. 
Her  tones  at  this  moment  arc  singu- 
larly touching,  and  I  have  been  forced 
to  lay  down  my  pen,  for  she  has  melt- 
ed me  to  tears.   Yet  her  colour  has 
not  altogether  faded  lately,  and  I 
think  sometimes  that  her  eyes  look 
brighter  than  ever !  Heaven  help  mc, 
if  I  should  lose  her.   I  should  then 
be  alone  in  the  world. 

**  You  may  rely  on  my  intelligence — 
a  war  is  inevitable.  You  may  also 
rely  on  my  conjecture — ^that  it  will  be 
the  most  desperate  war  which  Europe 
has  yet  seen.  One  that  will  break  up 
foundations,  as  well  as  break  down 
superstructures ;  not  a  war  of  politics 
but  of  principles ;  not  a  war  for  con- 
quest but  for  ruin.  All  the  treasuries 
of  Europe  will  be  bankrupt  within  a 
twelvemonth  of  its  commencement; 
unless  England  shall  become  their 
banker.  This  will  be  the  harvest  of 
the  men  of  money. — It  is  unfortunate 
that  your  money  is  all  lodged  for  yonr 
commission ;  otherwise,  in  the  coarse 
of  a  few  operations,  you  might  make 
cent  per  cent,  which  I  propose  to  do. 
Apropos  of  commissions.  I  had  near- 
ly omitted,  in  my  own  family  anxie- 
ties, to  mention  the  object  for  which 
I  began  my  letter.  I  have  failed  in 
arranging  the  affair  of  your  commis- 
sion I  This  was  not  for  want  of  seal. 
But  the  prospect  of  a  war  has  deran- 
ged and  inflamed  every  thing.  The 
young  nobility  have  actually  besieged 
the  Horse- guards.  All  the  weight  of 
the  aristocracy  has  pressed  upon  the 
minister,  and  minor  influence  has  been 
driven  from  the  field.  The  spirit  is 
too  gallant  a  one  to  be  blamed ; — and 
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jet — are  there  not  a  hundred  other 
pnrsnits,  ia  which  an  intelligent  and 
active  mind,  like  your  own,  might  fol- 
low on  the  way  to  fortune?  You  have 
seen  enough  of  campaigning  to  know, 
that  it  is  not  all  a  Nourish  of  tnun- 
pets.  Has  the  world  but  one  gate, 
and  that  the  Horse-guards?  If  my 
personal  judgment  were  to  be  asked, 
I  should  feel  no  regret  for  a  disap- 
pointment which  may  have  come 
only  to  turn  your  knowledge  and  abi- 
lity to  purposes  not  less  suitable  to 
an  ambitious  spirit,  nor  less  likely  to 
produce  a  powerful  impression  on  the 
world— the  only  thing,  after  all,  worth 
liTing  for!  You  may  laugh  at  this 
language  from  a  man  of  my  country 
and  my  trade.  But  even  /  have  my 
ambition;  and  yon  may  yet  discover 
it  to  be  not  less  bold  than  if  I  carried 
the  lamp  of  Gideon,  or  wielded  the 
Bword  of  the  Maccabee. — I  must  stop 
again;  my  poor  restless  child  is  coming 
into  the  room  at  this  moment,  com- 
plaining of  the  chill,  in  one  of  the  finest 
days  of  smnmer.  She  says  that  this 
villa  has  grown  sunless,  airless,  and 
comfortless.  Finding  that  I  am  wri- 
ting to  yon,  she  sends  her  best  wishes ; 
ind  bids  me  ask,  what  is  the  fashion- 
able colour  for  mantles  in  Paris,  and 
also  what  is  become  of  that  ^  wander- 
ing creature,^  Lafontaine,  if  you  should 
happen  to  recollect  such  a  person- 
age." 

P.  S. — ^My  daughter  insists  on  our 
(setting  out  from  Brighton  to-morrow, 
and  crossing  the  Channel  the  day  after. 
She  has  a  whim  for  revisiting  Swit- 
serland ;  and  in  the  mean  time  begs 
that  if,  during  our  absence,  you  should 
have  a  whim  for  sea  air  and  solitude, 
yon  may  make  of  the  villa  any  use 
you  pleiuse. — Yours  sincerely, 

"J.  V.  MORDECAI." 

After  reading  this  strange  and  bro- 
ken letter,  I  was  almost  glad  that  I 
had  not  seen  Mariamne.  Lafontaine 
was  in  her  heart  still,  in  spite  of  ab- 
sence. At  this  I  did  not  wonder,  for 
the  heart  of  woman,  when  once 
struck,  is  almost  incapable  of  change : 
hut  the  suspense  was  killing  her ;  and 
I  had  no  doubt  that  her  loss  would 
«nk  even  her  strong-headed  parent 
to  the  grave.  Yet,  what  tidings  had 
I  to  give  ?  Whether  her  young  soldier 
was  shot  in  the  attempt  to  escape 
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from  St  Lazare,  or  thrown  into  some 
of  those  hideous  dungeons,  where  so 
many  thousands  were  dying  in  misery 
from  day  to  day,  was  entirely  beyond 
my  power  to  tell.  It  was  better  that 
she  should  bo  roving  over  the  bright 
hills,  and  breathing  the  fr^sh  breezes 
of  Switzerland,  than  listening  to  my 
hopeless  conjectures  at  home ;  trying 
to  reconcile  herself  to  all  the  chances 
which  passion  is  so  painfully  ingenious 
in  creating,  and  dying,  like  a  flower 
in  all  its  beauty,  on  the  spot  Miicre  it 
had  grown. 

But  the  letter  contained  nothing  of 
the  one  name,  for  which  my  first  glance 
had  looked  over  every  line  with  breath- 
less anxiety.  There  was  not  a  syllabic 
of  Clotilde !  The  father's  cares  had 
absorbed  all  other  thoughts ;  and  the 
letter  was  to  me  a  blank  ui  that  know- 
ledge for  which  I  panted,  as  the  hart 
pants  for  the  fountains.  Still,  I  was 
not  dead  to  the  calls  of  frieudiihip ; 
and  that  night's  mail  carried  a  long 
epistle  to  Mordecai,  detailing  my 
escapes,  and  the  services  of  his  kindred 
in  France ;  and  for  Mariamne's  car,  all 
that  I  could  conceive  cheering  in  my 
hopes  of  that  "wandering  creature, 
Lafontaine.'^ 

But  I  was  forced  to  think  of  sterner 
subjects.  I  had  arrived  In  England  at 
a  time  of  the  most  extraordinary  pub- 
lic excitement.  Every  man  felt  that 
some  great  trial  of  England  and  of 
Europe  was  at  hand  ;  bnt  none  conld 
distinctly  define  either  its  nature  or 
its  cause.  France,  which  had  then 
begun  to  pour  out  her  furious  decla- 
mations against  this  country,  was,  of 
course,  generally  looked  to  as  the 
quarter  from  which  the  stonii  was  to 
come ;  but  the  higher  minds  evidently 
contemplated  hazards  nearer  home.  Af- 
filiated societies,  corresponding  clubs, 
and  all  the  revolutionary  apparatus, 
from  whose  crush  and  clamour  I  had 
so  lately  emerged,  met  the  ear  and  the 
eye  on  all  occasions ;  and  the  fiery  fe- 
rocity of  French  rebellion  was  nearly 
rivalled  by  the  grave  insolence  of 
English  Rights  of  Man."  But  I  am 
not  about  to  write  the  history  of  a 
time  of  national  fever.  The  repub- 
licanism, which  Cicero  and  Plutarch 
instil  into  us  all  at  our  schools,  had 
been  extinguished  in  me  by  the  squa- 
lid realities  of  France.  I  had  seen 
the  dissecting-room,  and  was  cured  of 
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raj  love  for  the  science.  My  spirit, 
too,  reqaired  rest.  I  ooald  have  ex- 
claimed with  all  the  sincerity,  and 
with  all  the  weariness  too,  of  the 
poet:— 

Ob^  for  a  lod^e  la  some  rast  wilder- 
ness. 

Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shades 
Where  rumour  of  oppression  and 
deceit, 

Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war, 
Might  never  reach  me  more  !" 

But,  perhaps  fortunately  for  my  an- 
derstanding,  if  not  for  my  life,  I  was 
not  suffered  to  take  refuge  in  the  wil- 
derness. London  was  around  me ;  rich 
and  beggared,  splendid  and  sullen,  idle 
and  busy  London.  I  was  floating  on 
those  waves  of  human  being,  in  which 
the  straggler  must  make  for  the  shore, 
or  sink.  I  was  in  the  centre  of  that  huge 
whispering  gallerv,  where  every  sound 
of  earth  was  echoed  and  re-echoed 
with  new  power;  and  where  it  was 
impossible  to  dream.  My  days  were 
now  spent  in  communication  with  the 
officer  of  government,  and  a  large 
portion  of  my  nights  In  carrying  on 
those  correspondences,  which,  though 
seldom  known  in  the  routine  of  Down- 
ing Street,  form  the  essential  part  of 
its  intercourse  with  the  continental 
cabinets.  But  a  period  of  suspense 
Still  remained.  Parliament  had  been 
already  summoned  for  the  13th  of 
December.  Up  to  nearly  the  last 
moment,  the  cabinet  had  been  kept  in 
nncertainty  as  to  the  actual  intents  of 
France.  There  had  been  declamation 
in  abundance  in  the  French  legislature 
and  the  journals ;  but  with  this  un- 
substantial evidence  the  cabinet  cotild 
not  meet  the  country.  Couriers  were 
sent  in  all  dhrections ;  boats  were  sta- 
tioned along  the  coast  to  bring  the 
first  intelligence  of  actual  hostili- 
ties suddenly;  every  conceivable 
expedient  was  adopted;  but  all  in 
vam.  The  day  of  opening  the  Session 
was  within  twenty-four  hours.  After 
lingering  hour  by  hour,  In  expectancy 
of  the  arrival  of  despatches  from  our 
ambassador  at  the  11  ague,  I  offered  to 
cross  the  sea  in  the  first  fishing-boat 
which  I  could  find,  and  ascertain  the 
facts.  My  offer  was  accepted ;  and  In 
the  twilight  of  a  wlnter*s  moming,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  snow-storm,  I  was 
making  my  shivering  way  homeward 
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through  the  wretched  lanes  wliieli,  darit 
aa  pitch  and  narrow  as  foot^ths«  tlm 
led  to  the  centra  of  the  dtploimlic 
world ;  when,  in  my  haste,  I  hMd  0e«r«. 
ly  overset  a  meagre  figiirB«  whieh, 
half-blinded  by  the  storm,.  wa«  let« 
tering  towards  the  Foreign  oOlee.  Af» 
ter  a  growl,  in  the  most  angrf  JajrgDn, 
the  man  recognized  me ;  he  was  tiM 
clerk  whom  I  had  seen  at  Mordecai'a 
house.   He  had,  but  an  hoar  before, 
received,  by  one  of  the  private  coa» 
riers  of  the  firm,  a  letter,  with  orders 
to  deliver  it  with  all  expedition*  He 
put  it  into  my  hand :  it  was  not  from 
iVlordeciu,  but  from  Elsathan,  and 
was  simply  in  these  words      ^*  My 
kinsman  and  yonr  friend  has  desired 
me  to  forward  to  yon  the  first  intelli* 
genco  of  hostilities.    I  send  yon  a 
copy  of  the  bnlletin  which  will  be 
issued  at  noon  this  day.   It  is  jel 
unknown ;  but  I  have  it  from  a  aennss 
on  which  you  may  perfectly  rely.  Of 
this  make  what  use  yon  think  advaii« 
tageous.   Yonr  well-wisher." 

With  what  pangs  the  great  moaej- 
trafficker  must  have  consigned  to  my 
use  a  piece  of  intelligence  whidi  most 
have  been  a  mine  of  wealth  to  aor 
one  who  carried  it  first  to  the  Btock 
Exchange,  I  conld  easily  conjecture. 
But  I  saw  in  it  the  powerful  prsasnrs 
of  Mordecai,  which  none  of  iiis  tribe 
seemed  even  to  have  the  means  of  re* 
sisting.   My  sensations  were  singular 
enough  as  I  traced  my  way  up  the 
dark  and  lumbering  staircase  of  the 
Foreign  ofllce;  with  the  eonscionsnesa 
that,  if  I  had  chosen  to  turn  my  st^ 
in  another  direction,  I  might  before 
night  be  master  of  thonsamds,  or  of 
hundreds  of  thousands.  But  it  is  only 
due  to  the  sense  of  honour  which  had 
been  impressed  on  me,  even  in  the 
riot  and  roughness  of  my  Eton  days, 
to  say,  that  I  did  not  hesitate  for  a  mo- 
ment. Sending  one  of  the  attendants  to 
ai*ouse  the  chief  clerk,  I  stood  waiting 
his  arrival  with  the  bulletin  unopened 
in  my  hands.   The  official  had  gone 
to  his  house  In  the  country,  and  might 
not  return  for  some  hours.   My  per- 
plexity increased.    Every  moment 
might  supersede  the  valne  of  my  (Mri- 
ority.    At  length  a  twinkling  light 
through  the  chinks  of  one  of  the  dUa« 
pidated  doors,  told  me  that  there  was 
some  one  within,  from  whom  I  might* 
at  least,  ask  whea  and  how  mbiistsrs 
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wm  to  be  tpproached.  The  door 
waa  oimad,  and,  to  my  surprbe,  I 
foond  that  the  occopaat  of  the  cham- 
ber waa  ona  of  the  most  inflaential 
mtrmbers  of  administration.  My  name 
»!id  pnipoae  were  eaaily  i^ven ;  and  I 
wad  received  aa  I  believe  few  are  in 
tbe  habit  of  bein(|[  received  by  the 
di<{>oi«rs  of  high  things  in  high  places, 
l  uc  tire  had  aonk  to  embers,  the  lamp 
was  doll,  and  the  hearer  waa  half  frozen 
acd  half  afileep.  Yet  no  sooner  had 
cast  hla  eyes  upon  the  mysterious 
paper  which  I  save  into  his  grasp, 
than  ail  his  fiaciutiea  were  in  fidl  ac- 
tivity. 

This,"  said  he,  ''is  the  most  im« 
p\trtant  paper  that  has  reached  this 
country  since  tho  taking  of  the  Bas- 
tile.  TbeSch]lldti8  0P£NedI  This 
iuvolYea  an  attack  on  Holland ;  the 
defence  of  our  ally  is  a  matter  of 
treaty,  and  vie  mnst  arm  without  de- 
lay. The  war  is  begun,  but  where  it 
libaU  end'' — ^he  paused,  and  fixing  his 
eye*  above,  with  a  solemnity  of  ex- 
pression which  I  had  not  expected  in 
the  stem  and  hard-lined  countenance, 
ur  who  shall  live  to  see  its  close — 
KliosbaUteU?" 

We  have  been  waiting/'  said  he, 
^'for  this  intelligence  from  week  to 
week,  with  the  fullest  expectation  that 
it  woold  come  ;  and  yet,  when  it  has 
come,  it  strikes  like  a  thunderclap. 
Ibis  is  the  thii'd  night  that  I  have  sat 
in  this  hovel,  at  thi;^  table,  unable  to 
go  to  rest,  and  looking  for  the  despatch 
from  hour  to  hour.— You  see,  sir,  that 
our  life  is  at  least  not  the  bed  of  roses 
for  which  the  world  ia  so  apt  to  give 
oa  credit.  It  is  like  the  life  of  my 
own  hiils-^the  higher  the  sheiliiig 
stands,  the  more  it  gets  of  the  blast." 

I  do  not  give  the  name  of  this  re- 
markable man.  He  was  a  Scot,  and 
posficdsed  of  all  the  best  characteriritics 
of  bis  ooontT}'.  I  had  heard  him  in 
Parliament,  where  he  was  the  most 
powerful  second  of  the  moat  powerful 
first  that  England  had  seen.  But  if 
all  men  were  inferior  to  the  prime 
VkiaUter  in  majesty  and  fulness  of 
coooeption,  the  man  to  whom  I  now 
listened  had  no  snperior  in  readiness 
of  retort,  in  aptness  of  illustration — 
that  mixture  of  sport  and  satire,  of 
«My  jest  and  subtle  sarcasm,  which 
fonas  the  happiest  talent  for  the  miS" 
t^ews  nsea  of  debate.    If  Pitt 
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moved  forward  like  the  armed  man  of 
cliivalry,  or  rather  like  the  main  body 
of  the  battle — ^for  never  man  was  more 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  host 
in  himself" — never  were  front,  flaulu, 
and  rear  of  the  host  covered  by  a 
more  rapid,  quick-witted,  and  hide- 
fatigable  auxiliaiy.  He  was  a  maa 
of  family,  and  brought  with  him  into 
public  life,  not  the  manners  of  a  menial 
of  office,  but  the  bearing  of  a  gentle- 
man. ]3irth  and  blood  were  in  hif 
bold  and  manly  countenance ;  and  I 
could  have  felt  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving him,  if  his  course  had  fol- 
lowed his  nature,  the  chieftain  on  hia 
hills,  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  re* 
tainers,  pmsuing  the  wild  sports  of 
his  romantic  region ;  or  in  some  fo» 
reign  laud,  gathering  the  laurels  which 
the  Scotch  soldier  has  so  often  and  so 
proudly  added  to  the  honom-s  of  the 
empire.  . 

He  was  jiorfectly  familiar  with  the 
gi'eat  question  of  the  time,  and  saw 
the  full  bearings  of  my  intelligence 
with  admirable  sagacity ;  pointed  out 
the  inevitable  results  of  suflering 
iM-ance  to  take  upon  herself  the  aibi- 
tration  of  Europe,  and  gave  new  and 
powerful  views  of  the  higherrelation  iu 
which  England  was  to  stand,  as  the 
general  protectress  of  the  Contiuent. 
"  This  bulletin,"  said  he,  "  announces 
the  fact,  that  a  French  squadron  has 
actually  sailed  up  the  Scheldt  to  attack 
Antwerp,  Yet  it  was  not  ten  years 
since  France  protested  against  the 
same  act  by  Austria,  as  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  Holland.  The  new  aggi-es- 
sion  is,  therefore,  not  simply  a  solitary 
violence,  but  a  vast  fiaud ;  not  merely 
the  breach  of  an  individual  treaty, 
but  a  declaration  that  no  treaty  is 
henceforth  to  be  held  as  binding ;  it  is 
moro  than  an  act  of  rapine ;  it  is  aq 
universal  dissolution  of  the  principlea 
by  which  society  is  held  togethft'.  In 
what  times  are  we  about  to  live?" 

My  reply  was — *'That  it  depended 
on  the  spirit  of  England  herself,  whe- 
ther the  conflict  was  to  be  followed  by 
honour  or  by  shame ;  that  she  had  a 
glorious  career  before  her,  if  she  had 
magnanimity  sufficient  to  take  the  part 
marked  out  for  her  by  circumstances; 
and  that,  with  the  championship  of  the 
world  in  her  bands,  even  defeat  would 
be  a  triumph." 

He  now  turned  the  eonversatioa  to 
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throughout  the  Contiueut ;  and  in 
whose  highest,  Eugland,  serene  and 
undismayed,  was  to 
"  Ride  in  the  whirlwind,  and  direct  the 
storm." 


myself;  spoke  with  more  than  offi- 
cial civility  of  my  services,  and  pecu- 
liarly of  the  immediate  one  ;  and 
asked  in  what-branch  of  diplomacy  I 
desired  advancement  ? 

My  answer  was  prompt.  "  In  none. 
I  desired  promotion  but  in  one  way — 
the  army."  T  then  briefly  stated  the 
accidental  loss  of  my  original  appoint- 
ment, and  received,  before  I  left  the 
chamber,  a  note  for  the  secretary  at 
war,  recommending  me,  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  for  a  commission  in  the 
Guards.— The  world  was  now  before 
me,  and  the  world  in  the  most  vivid, 
various,  and  dazzling  shape ;  in  the 
boldest  development  of  grandeur,  ter- 
ror, and  wild  vicissitude,  which  it  ex- 
hibited for  a  thousand  years— Eng- 
land WAS  AT  WAR ! 

There  is  no  sight  on  earth  more 
singular,  or  more  awful,  than  a  great 
nation  going  to  war.  I  saw  the  scene 
in  its  highest  point  of  view,  by  seeing 
it  in  England.  Its  perfect  freedom, 
its  infinite,  and  often  conflicting,  va- 
riety of  opinion — ^its  passionate  ex- 
citement, and  its  stupendous  power, 
gave  the  summons  to  hostilities  a 
character  of  interest,  of  grandeur,  and 
of  indefinite  but  vast  purposes,  unex- 
ampled in  any  other  time,  or  in  any 
other  country.  When  one  of  the  old 
monarchies  commenced  war,  the  ope- 
ration, however  large  and  formidable, 
was  simple.  A  monarch  resolved,  a 
council  sat,  less  to  guide  than  to  echo 
his  i^esolution;  an  army  marched, 
invaded  the  enemy's  territory,  fought  a 
battle — ^perhaps  a  dubious  one — rested 
on  its  arms  ;  and  while  Te  Deum  was 
snng  in  both  capitals  alike  for  the 
"victory"  of  neither,  the  ministers 
of  both  were  constructing  an  ai*mis- 
tice,  a  negotiation,  and  a  peace — each 
and  all  to  be  null  and  void  on  the  first 
opportunity. 

But  the  war  of  England  was  a  war 
of  the  nation — a  war  of  wrath  and 
indication — a  war  of  the  dangers  of 
civilized  society  entrusted  to  a  single 
championship — a  great  effort  of  human 
nature  to  discharge,  in  the  shape  of 
blood,  a  disease  which  was  sapping 
the  vitals  of  Europe;  or  in  a  still 
higher,  and  therefore  a  more  faithful 
view,  the  gathering  of  a  tempest, 
which,  after  sweeping  France  in  its 
fury,  was  to  restore  the  exhausted  soil 
and  blasted  vegetation  of  monarchy 


I  must  acknowledge,  that  I  looked 
upon  the  comingconflict  with  a  strange 
sense  of  mingled  alarm  and  rejoicing. 
For  the  latter  feeling,  perhaps  I  ought 
to  make  some  apology;  but  I  was 
young,  ardent,  and  ambitious.  My 
place  in  life  was  unfixed  ;  standing  in 
that  unhappy  middle  position,  in  which 
stands  a  man  of  birth  too  high  to  suf- 
fer his  adoption  of  the  humbler  means 
of  existence,  and  yet  of  resources  too 
inadequate  to  sustain  him  withoat  ac- 
tion— ^nay,  bold  and  indefatigable  ex- 
ertion.  I,  at  the  moment,  felt  a  Tery 
inferior  degree  of  compunction  at  the 
crisis  which  offered  to  give  me  at  least 
a  chance  of  being  seen,  known,  and 
understood  among  men.   I  felt  like  a 
man  whose  ship  was  stranded,  and 
who  saw  the  storm  lifting  the  surges 
that  were  to  lift  him  along  with  them  ; 
or  like  the  ti*aveller  in  an  earthquake, 
who  saw  the  cleft  in  the  ground  swal- 
lowing up  the  river  which  bad  hitherto 
presented  an  impassable  obstacle — 
cities  and  mountains  might  sink  be- 
fore the  concussion  had  done  its  irre- 
sistible will,  but,  at  all  events,  it  had 
cleared  his  way. 

In  thoughts  like  these,  rash  and  on- 
connected  as  they  were,  I  spent  many 
a  restless  day,  and  still  more  restless  - 
night.  I  often  sprang  from  a  pillow 
which,  if  I  had  lived  in  the  days  of 
witchcraft,  I  should  have  thought 
spoiled  to  refuse  me  sleep  ;  and  w silk- 
ing for  hours,  endeavoured  to  redaoe 
into  shape  the  speculations  which  filled 
my  mind  with  splendours  and  catas- 
trophes worthy  of  oriental  dreams. 
Why  did  I  not  then  pursue  the  career 
in  which  I  had  begun  the  woridV 
Why  not  devote  myself  to  diplo- 
macy, ui  which  I  had  hitherto  re- 
ceived honour?  Why  not  enter  into 
Parliament,  which  opened  all  the  se- 
crets of  power  ?  For  this  I  had  two 
reasons.  The  first — and,  let  me  con- 
fess, the  most  imperious — was,  that  my 
pride  had  been  deeplj^  hurt  by  the  loss 
of  my  commission.  I  felt  that  I  had 
not  only  been  deprived  of  a  noble  pro- 
fession, accidental  as  was  the  loss;  but 
that  I  had  subjected  myself  to  the  tri- 
vial, but  stinging  remarks,  which  never 
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i'lA  to  fiud  an  obnoxious  canse  for 
eveiy  faiiare.    IVhile  this  cloud  hung 
over  me,  I  was  detmnined  never  to 
return  to  my  father's  house.  Good- 
natured  as  the  frieuds  of  my  family 
mijTht  be,  I  was  fully  aware  of  the 
.''tyle  in  which  misfortune  is  treated 
in  the  idleness  of  country  life;  and  the 
HoDourable  Mr  Marston's  loss  of  his 
rduk  in  his  Mi^esty's  guards,  or  his 
pnference  of  a  more  pacific  promotion, 
was  too  tempting  a  topic  to  lose  any  of 
its  stimulants  by  the  popular  ignorance 
of  the  true  transaction.  My  next  rea- 
was,  that  my  mind  was  harassed 
and  wearied  by  disappointment,  until  I 
>Loiild  not  have  regreted  to  terminate 
t\io  stniggle  in  the  first  field  of  battle. 
Tiie  only  woman  whom  I  loved,  and 
v.hom,  in  the  strange  frenzy  of  pas- 
M«»n,  I  solemnly  believed  to  be  the 
oiily  woman  on  earth  deserving  to  be 
loved,  had  wholly  disappeared,  and 
w  as,  by  this  time,  probably  wedded. 
The  only  woman  whom  I  I'egarded  as 
a  friend,  was  in  another  coimtry,  pro- 
bably dying.  K I  could  have  returned 
tu  Mortimer  Castle — which  I  had  al- 
wady  determined  to  be  impossible — I 
shonld  have  found  only  a  callous, 
perbaps  a  contemptuous,  head  of  the 
famDy,  angry  at  my  return  to  burden 
Mm.  EvenVincent— my  old  and  kind- 
hearted  friend  Vincent — had  been  a 
soldier;  and  thongh  I  was  sure  of 
never  receinng  a  reproach  from  his 
^ise  and  gentle  lips,  was  I  equally 
that  I  could  escape  the  flash,  or 
the  sorrow,  of  his  eye  ? 

In  thoughts  like  these,  and  they 
were  dangerous  ones,  I  made  many  a 
wlitary  rush  out  into  the  wild  winds 
and  beatuig  snows  of  the  winter, 
^  hich  had  set  in  early  and  been  re- 
tftarkably  severe ;  walking  bareheaded 
in  the  most  lonely  places  of  the  sub- 
nrbs,  stripping  my  bosom  to  the 
>>U8t,  and  longing  for  its  tenfold  chill 
to  assuage  the  fever  which  burned 
within  me.  I  had  also  found  the  old 
!«lay  at  the  Horse-guards.  The  feel- 
jngs  of  this  period  make  me  look  with 
«ifinite  compassion  on  the  unhappy 
"^g8  who  take  their  lives  into  tneir 
own  hands,  and  who  extinguish  all 
earthly  anxieties  at  a  plunge. 
But  I  had  imbibed  principles  of  a 
nnser  sobstance,  and  but  upon  one 
occaston,  and  one  alone,  felt  tempted 
to  an  act  of  dospair. 
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Taking  my  lonely  dinner  in  a  tavern 
of  the  suburbs,  the  waiter  handed  me 
a  newspaper,  which  he  had  rescued 
for  my  behoof  from  the  hands  of  a 
group,  eager,  as  all  the  world  then  was, 
for  French  intelligence.  My  eye 
rambled  into  the  fashionable  column ; 
and  the  first  paragraph,  headed  Mar- 
riage in  high  life,"  announced  that, 
on  the  moiTow,  were  to  be  solemnized 
the  nuptials  of  Clotilde,  Countess  de 
Toiirville,  with  the  Marquis  de  Mon- 
trecour,  colonel  of  the  French  Mous- 
quetaircs,  &c.  Tlie  paper  dropped 
from  my  hands.  I  nished  out  of  the 
house;  and,  scarcely  knowing  w^here 
I  went,  I  hurried  on,  until  I  found 
myself  out  of  the  sight  or  sound  of 
mortal.  The  night  was  pitch-dark ; 
there  was  no  lamp  near ;  the  wind 
roared ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  flash 
of  the  foam  that  I  discovered  the 
broad  sheet  of  water  before  me.  I 
had  strayed  into  Hyde  Park,  and  was 
on  the  bank  of  the  Serpentine.  With 
what  ease  might  I  not  finish  all  I  It 
was  another  step.  Life  was  a  bur- 
den— thought  was  a  toiment — the 
light  of  day  a  loathing.  But  the  parox- 
ysm soon  gave  way.  Impressions 
of  the  duty  and  the  trials  of  human 
nature,  made  in  earlier  years,  revived 
within  me  with  a  singular  freshness 
and  force.  Tears  gushed  from  my  eyes, 
fast  and  flowing;  and,  with  a  long- 
forgotten  prayer  for  patience  and  humi- 
lity, I  turned  from  the  place  of  temp- 
tation. As  I  reached  the  streets  once 
more,  I  heard  the  trumpets  of  the  Life 
Guards,  and  the  band  of  a  battalion 
returning  to  their  quarters.  The  in- 
fantry were  the  Coldstream.  They 
had  been  lining  the  streets  for  the 
king^s  procession  to  open  the  sitting 
of  Pariiament.  This  was  the  13th  of 
December — the  memorable  day  to 
which  every  heart  in  Em-ope  was 
more  or  less  vibrating;  yet  which 
I  had  totally  forgotten.  What  is 
man  but  an  electrical  machine  after 
all?  The  sound  and  sight  of  soldier- 
ship restored  me  to  the  full  vivid- 
ness of  my  nature.  The  machine  re- 
quired only  to  be  touched,  to  shoot 
out  its  latent  sparks ;  and  with  a  new 
spirit  and  a  new  determination  kind- 
ling through  every  fibre,  I  hastened 
to  be  present  at  that  debate  which 
was  to  be  the  judgment  of  nations. 
My  official  Intercourse  with  minis- 
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tera  had  i^m  me  some  privileges, 
and  1  obtained  a  seat  nnder  the  gal- 
lery— that  part  of  the  Ilonse  of  Com- 
mons which  is  occasionally  allotted  to 
strangers  of  a  certain  rank.  The 
House  was  crowded,  and  every  coun- 
tenance was  pictured  with  interest 
and  solemn  anxiety.  Grey,  Sheri- 
dan, and  other  distinguished  names 
of  party,  had  already  talien  their  seats ; 
but  the  great  heads  of  Government 
and  Opposition  were  still  absent.  At 
length  a  buzz  among  the  crowd 
Who  filled  the  floor,  —  and  the 
name  of  Fox  repeated  in  every  tone 
of  congratulation,  announced  the  pre- 
eminent orator  of  England.  I  now 
saw  Fox  for  the  first  time ;  and  I  was 
instantly  struck  with  the  incompara- 
ble similitude  of  all  that  I  saw  of  him 
to  all  that  I  had  conceived  from  his 
character  and  his  style.  In  the  broad 
bold  forehead,  the  strong  sense — in  the 
relaxed  mouth,  the  self-indulgent  and 
reckless  eiyoyment  —  in  the  quick, 
small  eye  under  those  magnificent 
black  brows,  the  man  of  sagacity,  of 
sarcasm,  and  of  humour ;  and  in  the 
erand  contour  of  a  countenance  and 
head,  which  might  have  been  sculp- 
tured to  take  its  place  among  the  sages 
and  sovereigns  of  antiquity,  the  living 
proof  of  those  extraoniinary  powers, 
which  could  have  been  checked  in  their 
ascent  to  the  highest  elevation  of 
public  life,  only  by  prejudices  and 
assions  not  less  extraordinary.  As 
e  advanced  up  the  House,  he  recog- 
nized every  one  on  both  sides,  and 
spoke  or  smiled  to  nearly  all.  He 
stopped  once  or  twice  in  his  way,  and 
Iras  surrounded  by  a  circle  with  whom, 
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as  t  could  Judge  frOnl  tbdf  laughter, 

he  exchanged  some  pleasantry  of  the 
hour.  When  at  length  he  arrived  at 
the  seat  which  had  been  reserved  for 
him,  he  threw  himself  upon  It  with  the 
easy  look  of  comfort  of  a  man  who 
had  reached  home — gave  a  nod  to 
Windham,  held  out  a  finger  to  Grey, 
warmly  shook  hands  with  Sheridan  ; 
and  then,  opening  his  well-known 
blue  and  buff  costume,  threw  himself 
back  into  the  bench,  and  laughingly 
gasped  for  air. 

But  another  movement  of  the 
crowd  at  the  bar  announced  an- 
other arrival,  and  Pitt  entered  the 
House.  His  look  and  movement  were 
equally  characteristic  with  those  of  his 
great  rival.  He  looked  to  neither  the 
right  nor  the  left;  replied  to  the 
salutations  of  his  friends  by  the 
slightest  possible  bow ;  neither  spoice 
nor  smiled;  but,  slowly  adrancing, 
took  his  seat  in  total  silence.  The 
Speaker,  hitherto  occupied  with  some 
routine  business,  now  read  the  King's 
speech,  and,  calling  on  "Mr  Pitt," 
the  minister  rose.  I  have  for  that 
risiuff  but  one  description — the  one 
which  filled  my  memory  at  the  mo- 
*ment,  from  the  noblest  poet  of  the 
world. 

**  Deep  on  his  front  engr*T«a, 
Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care. 

Sage  he  stood, 
With  Atlantean  shouldersi  fit  to  boat 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies. 
His  look 

Drew  audience  and  attentioi^  still  as 
night, 

Or  summer's  noontide  air.*' 
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Tm  wHk  ending  the  8Ui  of  Jtine, 
was  the  meet  brilliant  tbftt  ever  occa- 
pied  and  captivated  the  faahionable 
wor\d  of  a  metropolis  of  two  millions 
of  soaJs,  the  head  of  an  empire  of  two 
hundred  millions.    The  recollection 
maa  w  out  oi  breath.   Every  hour 
«  aa  a  new  summons  to  a  new  fStCy  a 
utw  fantasy,  or  a  new  exhibition  of 
the  handsomest  man  of  the  forty-two 
millions  of  Russia  proper.   The  toi- 
kttes  of  the  whole       monde  were  in 
activity  from  sunny  mom  to  dewy 
•ve;  and  from  dewy  eve  to  wax- 
%hied  midnight.    A  parade  of  the 
Guards,  by  which'  the  world  was 
tempted  into  rising  at  ten  o^elock ;  a 
dTciowr  a  la  fimrcheUe^  by  which  it 
vas  surprised  into  dining  at  three, 
(mots  majorum ;)  an  opera,  by  which 
those  whose  hour  for  going  out  is 
eleven^  were  forced  into  their  carriages 
at  mne;  a  concert  at  Hanover  Square, 
finished  by  a  ball  and  supper  at 
Buckingham  palace ; — all  were  among 
thoM  brilliant  perversions  of  the  ha- 
bits of  high  life  which  make  the  week 
OM  brilliant  tnmnlt;  but  which  never 
sould  have  been  revolutionized  but 
by  an  emperpr  in  the  flower  of  his 
Sfs.  Wherever  he  moved,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  host  of  the  fair  and  fashion- 
ible.  The  showy  equipages  of  the 
nobility  were  in  perpetual  motion. 
The  parks  were  a  whirlwind  of  horse- 
men and  horsewomen.   The  streets 
were  a  levy  en  masse  of  the  peerage. 
The  opera-house  was  a  gilded  black 
kole  of  Calcutta.''  The  front  of  Buck - 
iBgham  palace  was  a  scene  of  loyalty, 
wgerons  to  life  and  limb ;  men,  care- 
hl  of  either,  gave  their  shillings  for  a 
ihmpse  throngh  a  telescope;  and 
>hoitsighted  ladies  fainted,  that  they 
Bight  be  carried  into  houses  which 
|tve  them  a  full  view.  Mivart's^  the 
vvtreat  of  princes,  had  the  bustle  of 
•  Bond  Street  hotel.  Ashbumham 
Hsaae  was  in  a  state  of  siege.  And 
Bsckingham  palace,  with  its  guards, 
^▼slcades,  mnsterings  of  the  multi- 
and  thundering  of  brass  bands, 
••OMd  to  be  tiie  focus  of  a  national 
n^olation*  Bnt  it  was  within  the 
KjMe  that  the  grand  display  existed. 
^  fHt  candelabra,  the  gold  plate. 


the  maids  of  honour,  aU  fresh  as 
tares  in  June)  and  the  ladies  in 
waiting,  allJnnos  andMinervas,  all 
jewelled,  and  none  under  forty-five, 
enraptured  the  mortal  eye,  to  a  de- 
gree unrivalled  in  the  recollections  of 
the  oldest  courtier,  and  unrecorded  in 
the  annals  of  queenly  hospitality* 

But  we  mast  descend  to  the  world 
again ;  we  must,  as  the  poet  said, 

"  Bridle  in  our  struggling  muse  with 
pain, 

That  lones  to  launch  into  a  noblet* 
strain.*^ 

We  bid  farewell  to  a  description  of 
the  indescribable. 

During  this  week,  but  one  question 
was  asked  by  the  universal  world  of 
St  James's— What  was  the  cause  Of 
the  Czar's  coming?" 

Every  one  answered  in  his  own 
style.  The  tourists — a  race  who  can- 
not live  without  rambling  through  the 
same  continental  roads,  which  they 
libel  for  their  roughness  every  year ; 
the  same  hotels,  which  they  libel  for 
theur  discomforts ;  and  the  same  tabk- 
d'hotes,  which  they  libel  as  the  perfeo* 
tion  of  bad  cookeiy,  and  barefaced 
c^/can^— pronounced  that  the  love 
of  travel  was  the  imperial  impulse. 
The  politicians  of  the  clubs — who, 
having  nothing  to  do  for  themselves, 
manage  the  alt'airs  of  all  nations,  and 
can  discover  high  treason  m  the  mani- 
pulation of  a  toothpick,  and  symptoms 
of  war  in  a  waltz — were  of  opinion, 
that  the  Czar  had  come  either  to  con- 
struct an  European  leagne  agamst  the 
marriage  of  little  Queen  Isabella,  or 
to  beat  up  for  recruits  for  the  "  holy" 
hostilities  of  Morocco.  With  the  fa- 
shionable world,  the  decision  was,  that 
he  had  come  to  see  Ascot  races,  and 
the  Dnke  of  Devonshire's  gardens, 
before  the  sun  withered,  or  St  Swithin 
washed  them  away.  The  John  Bull 
world — as  wise  at  least  as  any  of  their 
betters,  who  love  a  holiday,  and  think 
Whitsuntide  the  happiest  period  of  the 
vear  for  that  reason,  and  Greenwich 
hill  the  finest  spot  in  creation — were 
convinced  that  his  Majesty's  visit  was 
merely  that  of  a  good-humonred  and 
active  gentleman,  glad  to  escape  from 
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the  troubles  of  royalty  and  the  heavi- 
ness of  home,  and  take  a  week's 
ramble  among  the  oddities  of  England. 
"  Who  shall  decide,"  says  Pope, 
"when  doctors  disagree?"  Perhaps 
the  nearest  way  of  reaching  the  truth 
is,  to  take  all  the  reasons  together, 
and  try  how  far  they  may  bo  made  to 
agree.  What  can  be  more  probable 
than  that  the  fineness  of  the  finest 
season  within  memory,  the  occurrence 
of  a  moment  of  leisure  in  the  life  of  a 
monarch  iniling  a  fifth  of  the  habitable 
globe,  roused  the  curiosity  of  an  in- 
telligent mhid,  excited,  like  that  of  his 
great  ancestor  Peter,  by  a  wish  to  see 
the  national  impi-ovements  of  the 
great  countiy  of  engineering,  ship- 
building, and  tunnelling  ;  perhaps 
with  Ascot  races — the  most  showy 
exhibition  of  the  most  beautiful  horaes 
in^the  world — to  wind  up  the  display, 
might  tempt  a  man  of  vigorous 
frame  and  active  spirit,  to  gallop 
across  Europe,  and  give  seven  brief 
days  to  England ! 

An  additional  conjecture  has  been 
proposed  by  the  papers  presumed  to 
be  best  informed  in  cabinet  secrets ; 
that  this  rapid  journey  has  had  for  its 
distinct  purpose  the  expression  of  the 
Imperial  scorn  for  the  miserable  folly 
and  malignant  coxcombry  of  the  pam- 
phlet on  the  Fi-ench  navy ;  which  has 
excited  so  much  contempt  in  Eng- 
land, and  so  much  boasting  in  France, 
and  so  much  surprise  and  ridicule 
every  where  else  in  Europe.  Nothing 
could  be  more  in  consonance  with  a 
manly  character,  than  to  show  how 
little  it  shared  the  conceptions  of  a 
coxcomb ;  and  no  more  direct  mode 
could  be  adopted  than  the  visit,  to 
prove  his  willingness  to  be  on  the 
!)cst  terms  with  lier  government  and 
her  i>eople.  We  readily  receive  this 
conjecture,  because  it  impresses  a 
higiier  character  on  the  whole  trans- 
action; it  belongs  to  an  advanced 
spirit  of  royal  intercourse,  and  it 
constitutes  an  important  pledge  for 
that  European  peace,  which  is  the 
gi*eatest  benefaction  capable  of  being- 
conferred  by  kings. 

The  Emperor  may  be  said  to  have 
come  direct  from  St  Petersburg,  as 
his  stops  on  the  road  were  only  mo- 
mentary. He  reached  Berlin  from  his 
capital  with  courier's  speed,  in  four 
davB  and  .six  lionrs,  on  Suiitlny  fort- 
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night  last.   His  arrival  was  so  un- 
expected, that  the  Russian  ambassa- 
dor in  Prussia  was  taken  by  suipiise. 
He  travelled  through  Germany  incog- 
nito, and  on  Thursday  night,  the  SOth, 
an-ived  at  the  Hague.   Next  day,  at 
two  o'clock,  he  embarked  at  Rotter- 
dam for  England.  Here,  two  steamers 
had  been  prepared  for  his  embarka- 
tion.  The  steamers  anchored  for  the 
night  at  Helvoetsluys.   At  three  in 
the  following  morning,  they  continned 
the  passage,  arriving  at  Woolwich  at 
ten.    The  Russian  ambassador  and 
officers  of  the  garrison  prepared  to 
receive  him ;  but  on  his  intimatin^^  his 
particular  wish  to  land  in  private,  the 
customary  honours  were  dispensed 
with.  Shortly  after  t<»n,  the  £mi>eror 
landed.    He  was  dressed  in  the  Rus- 
sian costume,  covered  with  an  ample 
and  richly-furred  cloak.   After  a  stay 
of  a  few  minutes,  he  entered  Baron 
Brunow's  carriage  with  Count  Orloff, 
and  drove  to  the  Russian  embassy. 
The  remainder  of  the  day  was  given 
to  ]*est  after  his  fatigue. 

On  the  next  morning,  Snnday, 
Prince  Albert  paid  a  visit  to  the  Em- 
peror.  They  met  on  the  grand  stair- 
case, and  embraced  each  other  cor- 
dially in  the  foreign  style.  The  Prince 
proposed  that  tlie  Emperor  should 
remove  to  the  apartments  which  were 
provided  for  him  in  the  palace— an 
offer  which  was  politely  declined.  At 
eleven,  the  Emperor  attended  divine 
service  at  the  chapel  of  the  Russian 
embassy  in  Welbcck  Street.  At  half- 
past  one,  Prince  Albert  arrived  to 
conduct  him  to  the  palace.   He  wore 
a  scarlet  uniform,  with  the  riband  and 
badge  of  the  Gai'tcr.    The  Queen 
received  the  Emperor  in  the  grand 
hall.  A  dejeuner  was  soon  after^^ai-ds 
serA'ed.    The  remainder  of  the  day 
was  spent  in  visits  to  the  Queen- 
Dowager  and  the  Royal  Family. 
One  visit  of  peculiar  interest  was 
paid.   The  Emperor  drove  to  Apsley 
House,  to  ^isit  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton,  ^he  Duke  received  him  in  the 
haU,  and  conducted  him  to  the  grand 
saloon  on  the  fiist  floor.   The  mfect- 
ing  on  both  sides  was  most  cordisL 
The  Emperor  conversed  much  and 
cheerfully  with  the  illustrious  Dnke, 
and  complimented  him  highly  on  the 
beauty  of  his  pictures,  and  the  mag* 
niHceuco  pf  his  niaubion.  But  even 
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mperofB  are  bnt  men,  and  the  Czar, 
fatigued  with  his  round  of  driving,  on 
hl<  retnm  to  the  embassj  fell  asleep, 
and  slmnbered  till  dinner-time,  tboogh 
his  Royal  Highness  of  Cambridge 
and  the' Monarch  di  Saxony  called  to 
Twt  him.  At  a  quarter  to  eight 
0  clock,  three  of  the  royal  carriages 
arriyed,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
the  Emperor  and  his  suite  to  Bucking- 
ham palace. 

On  Monday,  the  Emperor  rose  at 
seven.  After  breakfiBst  he  drove  to 
Mortimer's,  the  celebrated  jeweller's, 
whm  he  remained  for  an  hour,  and 
tt  said  to  have  purchased  L.5000 
worth  of  jewellery.  He  then  drove 
to  the  Zool<^cal  -gardens  and  the 
Regent's  park,  in  the  course  of  the 
drive,  he  visited  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
the  families  of  some  of  our  ambassa- 
dors in  Russia.  At  three  o'clock,  he 
gave  a  dgeunrr  to  the  Duke  of  Devon^ 
shire,  who  had  also  been  an  ambas- 
sador in  Russia.  Dover  Street  was 
oowded  with  the  carriages  of  the 
nobility,  who  came  to  put  down  their 
names  in  the  visiting-book. 

At  five,  a  guard  of  honour  of  the 
First  Ldfe-Guards  came  to  escort  him 
to  the  railway,  on  his  visit  to  Wind- 
sor ;  but  on  his  observing  its  arrival, 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  decline  the 
honour,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
&n  parade.  The  Queen's  carriages 
had  arrived,  and  the  Emperor,  and 
hia  suite  drove  off  through  streets 
crowded  with  horsemen.  On  arriving 
at  the  railway  station,  the  Emperor 
examined  the  electrical  telegraph,  and, 
entering  the  saloon  carriage,  the  train 
set  o^  and  arrived  at  Slough,  a  dis- 
tance of  neariy  twenty  miles,  in  the 
astoniahin^y  brief  time  of  twenty-five 
minutes. 

At  the  station,  the  Emperor  was 
met  by  Prince  Albert,  and  conveyed 
to  the  castle. 

The  banquet  took  place  in  the 
Waterioo  diamber,  a  vast  hall  hung 
with  portraits  of  the  principal  so- 
ver^^  and  statesmen  of  Europe, 
to  paint  which,  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Laurence  had  been  sent  on  a  special 
mission  at  the  dSMse  of  the  war  in 
1815.  Sir  Thomas's  conception  of 
form  and  likeness  was  admirable,  but 
his  colouring  was  cold  and  thin.  His 

Waterioo  Gallery"  forms  a  melan- 
choly contrast  with  ttie  depth  and 
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richness  of  the  adjoining  "Yandyk 
Chamber ; "  but  his  likenesses  are  com- 
plete. The  banquet  was  royidly  splen- 
did. The  table  was  covered  with 
gold  plate  and  chased  ornaments  of 
remarkable  beauty — the  whole  lighted 
by  rows  of  gold  candelabra.  The 
King  of  Saxony,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Aber- 
deen«  and  the  chief  noblemen  of  liie 
household,  were  present  at  the  enter- 
tainmenti 

TutisDAr. 

This  was  the  day  of  Ascot  rae^. 
The  road  from  Windsor  to  the  course 
passes  through  a  couple  of  miles  of 
the  rich  quiet  scenery  which  peculiarly 
belongs  to  England.  The  course  itself 
is  a  fine  open  plain,  commanding  an 
extensive  view.  Some  rumours,  doubt- 
ing the  visit  of  the  royal  party,  excit^ 
a  double  interest  in  the  first  sight  of 
the  cavalcade,  preceded  by  the  royal 
yeomen,  galloping  up  to  the  stand. 
They  were  received  with  shouts.  The 
Emperor,  the  King  of  Saxony,  and 
Prince  Albert,  were  in  the  leading  car- 
riage.  They  were  attired  simply  as 
private  gentlemen,  m  blue  frock-coats. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  ^  Robert 
Peel,  and  the  household,  followed  in 
the  royal  carriages.   The  view  of  the 
Stand  at  this  period  was  striking,  and 
the  royal  and  noble  personages  were 
repeatedly  cheered.    An  announce- 
ment was  conveyed  to  the  people, 
that  the  Emperor  had  determined  to 
give  L.500  a-year  to  the  course.  The 
Czarewitch  had  ah-eady  given  L.200 
at  Newmarket.   The  announcement 
was  received  with  renewed  cheering. 
All  kings  are  fond  of  horses ;  and  the 
monarch  of  the  most  numerous  and 
active  cavahry  in  the  world,  may  be 
allowed  to  be  a  connoisseur  in  their 
strength,  swiftness,  and  perseverance, 
by  a  superior  right.  The  Emperor 
can  call  out  80,000  Cossacks  at  a  sound 
of  his  trumpet.  He  exhibited  an  evi- 
dent interest  in  the  races.  The  horses 
were  saddled  before  the  race  in  front 
of  the  grand  stand,  and  brought  up  to 
it  after  the  race,  for  the  purpose  of 
weighing  the  jockeys.   He  had  a  ftill 
opportunity  of  inspection;  but  not 
content  with  this,  when  the  winner  of 
the  gold  vase,  the  mare  Alice  Haw- 
thorn, was  brought  up  to  the  stand, 
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he  descended,  and  examined  this 
beaatifiil  auimal  with  the  doaenesa 
and  critical  eye  of  a  judge. 

On  Wednesday,  the  pageant  in 
which  emperors  moet  delight  was  ex* 
hibited — a  review  of  the  royal  goarda. 
There  are  so  few  troops  in  England, 
as  the  Prince  de  JoinviUe  haa  the 
happiness to  observe,  that  a  review 
on  the  continental  scale  of  tens  of 
thousands,  is  out  of  the  question* 
Yet,  to  the  eye  which  can  discern  the 
excellence  of  soldiership,  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  soldierly  equipment,  the 
few  in  line  before  the  Emperor  on  this 
day,  were  enough  to  gratify  the  intel- 
ligent eye  which  this  active  monarch 
turns  upon  every  thing.  The  infantry 
were — the  second  battalion  of  the 
grenadier  guards,  the  second  battalion 
of  the  Coldstream  guards,  the  second 
battalion  of  the  fusilier  guards,  and 
the  forty-seventh  regiment  The 
cavalry  were — two  troops  of  the  royal 
horse  guards,  (blue,)  the  first  regi- 
ment of  the  life  guards,  and  the  seven- 
teenth lanoers.  The  artillery  were — 
detachments  of  the  royal  horse  artil- 
lery, and  the  field  artillery. 

A  vast  multitude  from  London  by 
the  trains,  and  from  the  a^oining 
country,  formed  a  line  parallel  to  the 
troops;  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
universal  animation  and  cheering 
when  the  Emperor,  the  Kmg  of 
Saxony,  and  the  numerous  and  glit- 
tering staflf,  entered  the  field,  and 
came  down  the  line. 

After  the  usual  salutes,  and  march- 
ing past  the  centre,  where  the  royal 
carriages  had  taken  their  stand,  the 
evolutions  began.  They  were  few 
and  simple,  but  of  that  order  whidl 
is  most  effective  in  the  field.  The 
formation  of  the  line  from  the  sec- 
tions ;  the  general  advance  of  the 
line ;  the  halt,  and  a  running  fire  along 
the  whole  front ;  the  brealing  up  ^ 
the  line  into  squares;  the  sqaarea 
firing,  then  deploying  into  line,  and 
marching  to  the  rear.  The  Queen, 
with  the  royal  children,  left  the 
ground  before  the  firing  began.  The  re- 
view was  over  at  half-past  two.  The 
appearance  of  the  troops  was  admir- 
able; the  manoeuvres  were  ^mpleteij 
successful ;  and  the  fineness  of  the 
day  eave  all  the  advantages  of  eun 
and  landscape  tq  this  moat  briUiaJii 
spectacle. 
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But  liie  Bigat  eharacteristic  portiao 
of  the  display  consisted  in  the  com- 
manding-officers  who  attended^  to 
give  thia  unusual  mark  of  respect  to 
tiie  Emperor. 

Wellington,  the    oonqueror  of  n 
hundred  fights,"  rode  at  the  head  of 
the  grenadkr  guards,  as  their  coloneL 
Lord  Combermere,  generml  of  the 
cavalry  in  the  PeniuMla,  rode  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  the  first  life 
guards.  The  Marquis  of  Angleeej, 
general  of  the  cavahy  at  Waterloo^ 
rode  at  the  head  of  hia  regiment,  the 
royal  horse  guards.   Sir  George  Mur- 
ray, quartermaater-general  m  the 
Peninsula,  rode  at  the  bead  of  the 
artillery,  aa  master-general  of  the 
ordnance.    His  royal  higfaneaa  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  rode  at  the  head 
of  his  re^ment,  the  Coldstream.  Hia 
royal  highneaa  Prince  Albert  lode 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  the  Scotch 
fnsiUeiB.   General  Sir  Williani  Anson 
rode  at  the  .head  of  his  re^ment,  the 
forty-seventh.  Lieutenant-Coloiiel 
Quentin  rode  at  the  head  of  tiie 
seventeenth  lancers,  the  colonel  of  the 
fegunent.  Prince  George  of  Cam- 
bridge, being  in  the  Ionian  Islanda. 
Thus,  three  field-marshals,  and  fonr 
generals,  passed  m  review  before  the 
illustriouagueata  of  her  Majesty.  The 
Emperor  expressed  himsdf  highly 
graUfied,  as  every  eye  accustomed  to 
troops  must  have  been,  by  the  admir- 
able precision  of  the  movements,  and 
the  fine  appearanoe  of  the  men.  A 
striking  instanoe  of  the  value  of  rail- 
ways for  military  opcrationa,  was  eoo- 
aected  with  this  review.   The  forty- 
seventh  regiment,  quartered  in  Goa- 
port,  was  brought  to  Whidsor  in  the 
morning,  and  sent  back  in  the  evening 
of  the  review  day ;  the  journey,  altor 
gether,  was  about  140  miles !  Such 
are  the  miracles  of  machinery  in  our 
days.    This  was  certainly  an  extra- 
ordinary performance,  when  we  recol- 
lect that  it  was  the  oonveyanoe  of 
about  700  men ;  and  ahowa  what  might 
be  done  in  caae  of  any  demand  for  the 
actual  services  of  the  troopa.  &t 
even  this  exploit  will  he  ec^aaed 
within  a  fbw  days,  by  the  opening  of 
the  direct  line  from  Loudon  to  New- 
castle, which  will  eonvey  troopa,  or 
any  thing,  800  mHea  in  tweire  hours. 
The  next  step  will  be  to  reach 
bttcgk  in  a  day  I 
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The  Emperor  wii  obeerved  to  paj 
marked  attentioii  to  tbe  troops  of  the 
line,  tlie  forty-seventh  and  the  lancers ; 
ohsenring,  as  it  is  sud,  your  house- 
hold troops  are  noble  fellows;  but 
what  I  wished  particolarlj  to  see,  were 
the  troops  with  which  yon  gpained 
your  victories  in  India  and  China." 
A  speech  of  this  kind  was  worthy  of 
the  sagaci^  of  a  man  who  Imew 
where  the  tme  strength  of  a  national 
army  lies,  and  who  probably,  besides, 
has  often  had  his  glance  turned  to  the 
dashing  services  of  onr  soldiery  in 
Asia.  The  household  troops  of  every 
natioa  are  select  men,  and  the  most 
showy  which  the  country  can  supply. 
Thus  they  are  nearly  of  equal  excel- 
lence. The  infantry  of  ours,  it  is  true, 
have  been  always  "fighting  regi- 
ments'*— the  first  in  every  expedition, 
ind  diatingnished  for  the  nllantry  of 
their  conduct  in  eveiy  field.  The 
cavalry,  though  8eld<Hner  sent  on  fo- 
reign service,  exhibited  pre-«ninent 
bravery  in  the  Peninsula,  and  their 
charges  at  Waterloo  were  irresistible. 
Bnt  it  is  of  the  marching  regiments 
that  the  actual  "  army  ^  consists,  and 
their  character  forms  the  character  of 
the  national  arms. 

In  the  evening  the  Emperor  and  the 
Kmg  of  Saxony  dined  with  her  Ka- 
jcrty  at  Windsor. 

THimSDAT. 

The  royal  party  again  drove  to  the 
Ascot  course,  and  were  recdved  with 
tiie  usual  acclamations.  The  Emperor 
nd  King  were  in  plain  dothes,  vdth- 
oDt  decorations  of  any  kind ;  Frince 
Albert  wore  the  Windsor  nniform. 
The  cheers  were  loud  for  Wellington. 

The  gold  cup,  value  three  hundred 
.  guineas,  was  the  principal  prize.  Eight 
horses  ran,  and  the  cup  was  won  by  a 
colt  of  Lord  Albemarle's.  His  lord- 
ship is  lucky,  at  least  on  the  turf. 
He  won  the  cup  at  Ascot  last  year. 

Fridat. 

The  royal  party  came  to  London  by 
the  railway.  The  Emperor  spent  the 
chief  part  of  the  day  in  paying  visits, 
mihe  Russian  ambassador's  private 
carriage,  to  his  personal  friends — 
chiefly  the  families  of  those  noblemen 
who  had  been  ambassadors  to  Roaeia. 
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The  Emperor,  the  King,  and  Prince 
Albert,  went  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's dejeuner  at  Chiswick.  The 
Duke's  mansion  and  gardens  are  pro* 
verbial  as  evidences  of  his  taste,  mag- 
nificence,  and  princely  expenditure. 
All  the  nobility  in  London  at  this 
period  were  present.  The  royal  party 
were  received  with  distinguished  at- 
tention by  the  noble  host,  and  his  hos- 
pitality was  exhibited  in  a  style 
worthy  of  his  gaests  and  himself. 
While  the  suite  of  salons  were  thrown 
open  for  the  general  company,  the 
royal  party  were  received  in  a  salon 
which  had  been  decorated  as  a  Turk- 
ish tent.  Bands  of  the  guards  played 
in  the  gardens,  a  quadrille  band  play- 
ed in  the  ball-room,  and  the  fineness 
of  the  weather  gave  the  last  charm  to 
a  feie  prepared  with  equal  elegance 
and  splendour.  We  doubt  whether 
Europe  can  exhibit  any  open  air  fes- 
tivity that  can  compete  with  a  dejeuner 
at  Chiswick.  The  gardens  of  some  of 
the  continental  palaces  are  larger,  but 
they  want  the  finish  of  the  English 
garden.  Their  statues  and  decora- 
tions are  sometimes  fine;  but  they 
want  the  perfect  and  exquisite  neat- 
ness which  gives  an  especial  charm  to 
English  horticulture.  The  verdure  of 
the  lawns,  the  richness  and  variety  of 
the  flowers,  and  the  general  taste  dis- 
played, in  even  the  most  minute  and 
least  ornamental  features,  render  the 
£n|^h  garden  wholly  superior,  in 
fitness  and  in  beauty,  to  the  gardens 
of  the  continental  sovereigns  and 
nobility. 

In  the  evening,  the  Queen  and  her 
guests  went  to  the  Italian  opera.  The 
house  was  greatly,  and  even  hazar- 
dously crowded.  It  is  said  that,  in 
some  instances,  forty  guineas  was  paid 
for  a  box.  But  whether  this  may  he  an 
exaggeration  or  not,  the  sum  would 
have  been  well  worth  paying,  to  escape 
the  tremendous  pressure  in  the  pit. 
After  all,  the  majority  of  the  specta- 
tors were  disappointed  in  their  princi- 
pal object,  the  view  of  the  royal  party. 
They  all  sat  far  back  in  the  box,  and 
thus,  to  three-fourths  of  the  house, 
wero  completely  invisible.  In  this 
privacy,  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
account,  and  which  it  would  have 
been  so  much  wiser  to  have  avoided, 
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the  audience  were  kmg  kept  in  donbt 
whether  the  national  anthem  was  to 
be  sung.  At  last,  a  stentorian  voice 
from  the  gallery  called  for  it.  A  ge- 
neral response  was  made  by  the  mul- 
titude; the  curtain  rosey  and  God 
save  the  Queen  was  sung  with  accla- 
mation. The  ice  thus  broken,  it  was 
followed  by  the  Russian  national  an- 
them, a  firm,  rich,  and  bold  composi- 
tion. The  Emperor  was  said  to  have 
shed  tears  at  the  unexpected  sound  of 
that  noble  choms,  which  brought  back 
the  recollection  oi  his  country  at  so 
vast  a  distance  from  home.  But  4f 
these  anthems  had  not  been  thus  ac- 
cidentally  performed,  the  royal  party 
would  have  lost  a. much  finer  display 
than  any  thing  which  they  could  have 
seen  on  the  stage — ^the  rising  of  the 
whole  audience  in  the  boxes — all  the 
fashionable  world  in  gal<^  in  its  youth, 
beauty,  and  ornament,  seen  at  full 
sight,  wMle  the  chorus  was  on  the 
s.tage. 

SUMI>AT. 

On  this  day  at  two  o'clock,  the 
Emperor,  aft^  taking  leave  of  the 
Queen  and  the  principal  members  oi 
tlie  Royal  family,  embarked  at  Wool- 
wich in  the  government  steamer^  the 
Black  Eagle,  commanded  for  the  time 
by  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke.  The  ves- 
sel dropped  down  the  river  under  the 
usual  salutes  from  the  batteries  at 
Woolwich ;  the  day  was  serene,  and 
the  Black  Eagle  cut  the  water  with  a 
keel  as  smooth  as  it  wba  rapid.  The 
Emperor  entered  into  the  habits  of  the 
sailor  with  as  much  ease  as  he  had 
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done  into  those  of  the  soldier.  He 
conversed  good-bnmouredly  with  tbie 
ofllcers  and  men,  admired  the  discip- 
line and  appearance  of  the  marines, 
who  had  been  sent  as  his  esoc^rt,  was 
peculiarly  obliging  to  Lord  Hardwicke 
and  Lieutenant  reel,  (a  son  of  the 
premier,)  and  ordered  his  dinner  on 
deck,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  scenery 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The 
medals  of  some  of  the  marines  whe 
had  served  in  Syria,  attracted  his 
attention,  and  he  enquired  into  the 
nature  of  their  services.  He  next 
pressed  a  wish  to  see  the  maniMri 
exercise  performed,  which  of  oourae 
was  done ;  and  his  majesty,  taking  a 
muskety  went  through  the  Russian 
manual  exercise.  On  his  aitival  eo 
the  Dutch  coast,  the  King  of  Holland 
came  out  to  meet  him  in  a  steamer ; 
and  on  his  landing,  the  British  crew 
parted  with  him  with  three  dieers. 
The  Imperial  munificence  was  large 
to  a  degree  which  we  regret ;  for  it 
would  be  much  more  gratifying  to  the 
national  feelings  to  receive  those  dis- 
tinguished strangers,  without  sufiTer* 
ing  the  cravers  for  subscriptions  to 
intrude  themselves  into  their  presence. 

On  the  Emperor^s  landing  in  Hoi* 
land,  he  reviewed  a  large  bo^  of 
Dutch  troops,  and  had  intended  to 
proceed  op  the  Rhine,  and  enjoy  tiie 
landscape  of  its  lovely  shores  at  his 
leisure.  But  for  him  there  is  no  lei- 
sure ;  and  his  project  was  broken  np 
by  the  anxious  intelligenoe  of  the  ill- 
nesa  of  one  of  his  daughters  by  a  pre- 
mature confinement.  He  immediate- 
ly changed  his  route,  and  set  off  al 
full  spe^  for  SI  Petersburg. 
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There  are  those  persona  now  liv- 
ing who  would  give  their  own  weight 
in  sovereigns,  though  drawing  against 
thirteen  to  sixteen  stone,  that  all  of 
this  dreadfdi  subject  might  be  swal- 
lowed np  by  Lethe;  that  darkness 
might  settle  for  ever  upon  the  insani- 
ties of  Cabool ;  and  the  grave  close 
finaUy  over  the  carnage  of  Tezeen.  But 
it  will  not  be.  Blood  will  have  blood, 
they  say.  The  madness  which  could 
sport  m  levity  with  a  trust  of  seven- 
teen thousand  lives,  walks  upon  the 
wind  towards  heaven,  commg  round 
by  giists  innumerable  of  angry  wail- 
ings  in  the  air  ;  voices  firom  nobody 
knows  where  are  heard  clamouring 
for  vengeance  ;  and  the  caves  of 
JngdnUoc,  gorged  with  the  "  un- 
ooffined  slain,"  will  not  rest  from  the 
litanies  which  day  and  night  they  pour 
forth  for  retribution  until  this  genera- 
tion shall  have  passed  away. 

Are  we  to  havejusticeornot? — not 
that  justice  which  executes  the  sen- 
tence, but  which  points  the  historical 
verdict,  and  distributes  the  propor- 
tions of  guilt.  The  government  must 
now  be  convinced,  by  the  unceasing 
snccession  of  books  on  this  subject, 
which  sleeps  at  intervals,  but  con- 
tinually wakens  up  again  to  new  life, 
that  it  has  not  died  out,  nor  is  likely 
to  do  so.   And  for  that  there  is  good 


reason :  a  sorrow  which  is  past  de- 
cays gradually,  and  hushes  itself  to 
sleep ;  not  so  a  sorrow  which  points 
too  ominously  to  the  future.  The 
last  book  on  this  horrible  tragedy  is 
that  of  Mr  Lushington  ;  ♦  and  in 
point  of  ability  the  best ;  the  best  iu 
composition ;  the  best  for  nobility  of 
principle,  for  warning,  for  reproach. 
But,  for  all  that,  we  do  not  agree  witli 
him :  we  concede  all  his  major  propo- 
sitions ;  we  deny  most  of  his  minors. 
As  for  the  other  and  earlier  discus- 
sions upon  this  theme,  whether  by 
books,  by  pamphlets,  by  journals, 
English  and  Indian,  or  by  Parlia- 
mentary speeches,  they  now  form  a 
library;  and,  considering  the  vast 
remoteness  of  the  local  interest,  they 
express  sublimely  the  paramount 
power  of  what  is  moral  over  the 
earthy  and  the  physical.  A  battle  of 
Paniput  is  fought,  which  adds  the 
carnage  of  Leipsic  to  that  of  Borodino, 
and,  numerically  speaking,  heaps  Pe- 
lion  upon  Ossa ;  but  who  cares  ?  Ko 
principle  is  conceiiicd:  it  is  viewed 
as  a  battle  of  wolves  with  tiger-cats ; 
and  Europe  heeds  it  not.  But  let  a 
column  of  less  than  5000,  from  a  na- 
tion moving  by  moral  forces,  and 
ploughing  up  for  ever  new  soils  of 
moral  promise,  betray  itself,  by  folly 
or  by  guilt,  into  the  meshes  of  a  fright- 
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fill  calamity,  and  the  earth  listens  for  at  Marston  Moor,  cutting  thi-oats  upon 
the  details  from  the  tropics  to  the  the  largest  scale.  And  why?  under  the 
arctic  circle.  Not  Moscow  and  Smo-  coercion  of  principles  equally  sublime 
lensko,  through  all  the  wilderness  of  on  botli  sides.   Then  it  did  urge  us 
their  afflictions,  ever  challenged  the  into  war.   Now  it  does  not — ^because 
gaze  of  Christendom  so  earnestly  as  the  resistance  is  stronger,  and  by  no 
the  Coord  Cabool.   And  why?   The  means  because  the  impulse  is  less, 
pomp,  the  procession  of  the  misery,  On  a  May  morning  in  1844,  a  question 
lasted  through  six  weeks  in  the  Na-  arises  in  the  senate  as  to  factory  la- 
poleon  case,  through  six  days  in  the  bour.  On  one  side  it  shows  an  aspect 
English  case.    Of  the  French  host  critical  for  the  interests  of  human  na- 
there  had  been  originally  450,000  ture  in  its  widest  stratum  —  viz. 
fighting  men ;  of  the  English,  exactly  amongst  tlie  children  of  toil,  l^me- 
that  same  amount  read  as  the  nume-  diately,  as  at  the  sound  of  a  signal* 
rator  of  a  fraction  whose  denominator  gun,  five  hundred  of  our  fervent  jour- 
was  100.    Forty-five  myriads  had  nals  open  their  batteries  this  way  and 
been  the  French  ;  forty-five  hundreds  that  upon  an  inquest  of  truth.  All 
the  English.   And  yet  so  mighty  is  the  people  quake  like  dew."  The  de- 
the  power  of  any  thing  moral,  be-  moniacs  of  Palestine  were  not  more 
cause  shadowy  and  illimitable,  so  shaken  of  old  by  internal  possessions, 
potent  to  magnify  and  unvulgarize  than  the  heart  of  England  is  swayed 
any  interest,  that  more  books  have  to  and  fro  under  the  action  of  this 
been  written  upon  Cabool,  and  through  or  similar  problems.   EpilcpsT  is  not 
a  more  enduring  tract  of  time,  than  more  overmastering  than  is  the  tem- 
npon  Moscow*   Great  was  the  con-  pest  of  moral  strife  in  England.^  And 
vulsion  in  either  case;  but  that  caused  a  new  dawn  is  arising  upon  us  in  the 
by  Cabool  has  proved  the  less  tran-  prospect,  that  henceforth  the  ^tations 
fiitory.    The  vast  anabam  to  Mos-  of  peace  will  be  more  impassioned  for 
cow  had  emanated  from  a  people  not  the  coming  generation  than  the  agita- 
conspicuously  careful  of  public  mo-  tions  of  war  for  the  last.   But  that 
rality.  But  that  later  anabasis^  which  sympathy,   almost   morbid,  ^  which 
ascended  to  the  shining  pinnacles  of  England  feels  with  the  condition  of 
Candahar,  ami  which  stained  with  social  man,  other  nations  echo  by  a 
blood  of  men  the  untrodden  snows  of  reflex  sympathy  with  England  ;  not 
the  Hindoo  Koosh,  was  the  work  of  a    always  by  a  friendly  sympathy.  Like 
nation — ^no  matter  whether  more  mo-  the  ui^o^ruvrts  and  funambuU  of 
ral  in  a  practical  sense,  upon  that  we    ancient  days,  equally  when  keeping 
do  not  here  dispute — but  undeniably    the  difficult  line  of  advance,  or  when 
fermenting  with  the  anxieties  and    losing  it,  England  is  regarded  with  a 
jealousies  of  moral  aspirations  beyond    searching  gaze  that  might  seem  go- 
any  other  people  whatever.   Some    vemed  by  the  fabulous  fascination  of 
persons  have  ascribed  to  Blumenbach    the  rattlesnake.   Does  she  ascend  on 


turalist)  an  opinion  as  to  the  English  heard  the  murmur  of  reluctant  ap« 
which  we  have  good  reason  to  tnink  plause.  Does  she  trip?  There  arises 
that  he  never  uttered — ^viz.  that  the  the  yell  of  triumph.  Is  she  seen  pur- 
people  of  this  island  are  the  most  vo-  chasing  the  freedom  of  a  negro  nation? 
luptuous  of  nations,  and  that  we  bear  The  glow  of  admiration  suffuses  the 
it  written  in  our  national  countenance,  countenance  of  Christendom.  Is  she 
But  suppose  hhn  to  have  said  this,  descried  entering  on  wars  of  unpro- 
and  secondly,  (which  is  a  trifle  more  voked  aggressionr  All  faces  in  Europe 
important,)  suppose  it  to  be  true,  not  are  illuminated  with  smiles  of  pros- 
the  less  we  assert  the  impassioned  perous  malice.  It  is  a  painful  pre- 
predominance  of  a  moral  interest  in  eminence  which  England  OGCupies— 


principle  is  such,  that  it  works  with  Hit,  and  a  million  of  hearts  are  tainted 

the  fury  and  agitation  of  an  appetite,  with  jealousy  ;  fail,  and  a  million 

It  urges  us  to  the  very  brink  of  eivil  revel  m  malignity.    Therefore  it  was 

war.  Two  centuries  back— yes,  exactlv  that  Cabool  and  its  disasters  drew  an 

toamonth,  twocentnries— -wewereul  attention  so  disproportioned  to  their 


her  proper  line  of  advance  ?   There  is 


this  nation.    The  intensity  of  this 


military  importance;  Cabool  was  one 
chapter  in  a  transaction  which,  tmlj 
or  not,  had  come  to  l)e  reputed  in- 
compatible with  those  angnst  prin* 
clples  of  public  justice  professed  and 
T\om  amongst  the  phylacteries  of 
Great  Britain.  Therefore  also  it  was 
that  on  this  subject,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  a  library  of  works  haa 
h^^u  accumulated. 

Of  these  works  we  assert,  fearlessly 
bat  not  arroganUy,  that  all  are  par- 
tially in  error.    They  are  in  fact,  one 
and  all,  controyersial  works;  often 
without  the  design  of  the  writers,  and 
not  always  perhaps  with  their  con- 
sciousness— ^but  the  fact  is  such.  !Not 
one  of  them  but  has  a  purpose  to 
>crve  for  or  against  Lord  Auckland, 
or  Dost  Mahommed,  or  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  or  the  govermnent  at 
and  at  Calcutta,  which  replaced 
that  of  the  Whigs.    Some  even  go 
into  such  specialties  of  partisanship  bb 
to  manage  the  cause  chiefly  as  a  ease 
depending  against  the  political  agents 
—Mr  Ross  Bell,  Mr  Loveday,  Cap- 
tain Outram,  or  Sir  Alexander  Bnmes. 
^Yhilst  others,  which  might  seem  a 
service  of  desperation,  hold  their  briefs 
as  the  apologists  of  that  injured  young 
gifBtlman,  Altbar  Khan.    Ail,  in 
short,  are  controversial  for  a  personal 
interest ;  and,  in  that  sense,  to  be  con- 
troTeisiid  is  to  be  partial.  Now  we, 
who  take  our  station  in  the  centre, 
and  deliver  our  shot  all  round  the 
horizon,  by  intervals  damaging  every 
<ntkr  of  men  concerned  as  parties  to 
the  Affgban  affair,  whether  by  action, 
by  sanction,  by  counsel,  or  by  subse- 
<IQent  opinion,  may  claim  to  be  indif- 
(<Gjent  censors.    We  have  political 
attachments :  we  do  not  deny  it ;  but 
OUT  own  party  is  hardly  touched  by 
the  sting  of  the  case. 

We  therefore  can  be  neutral,  and  we 
shall  pnrsue  our  enquiry  thus : — Fitst, 
What  was  the  original  motive  for  the 
Affghanexpedition?  We  msistupon  it, 
^  the  motive  generally  assumed  and 
reasoned  upon  was  absurd,  in  a  double 
feoise  puerile,  as  arguing  a  danger 
aot  possible,  and  (if  it  had  been  pos- 
sible) not  existing,  and  yet,  after  all, 
not  opeo.  to  much  condemnation  from 
l^t  of  those  who  did  condemn  it. 
my  might  object  to  the  particular 
mode  of  ezecatian,  but  they  were 
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pledg^  to  the  ptindple  of  it  war  in 

that  du^tion. 

Secondly^  When  the  amended  form 
was  put  forward,  a  rational  form  and 
the  true  form  ot  the  motive  for  this 
expedition,  in  what  respect  was  that 
open  to  criticism?  Far  enough  are 
we  from  going  along  with  the  views 
of  the  Auckland  cabinet  at  this  junc* 
ttu-e;  but  these  two  things  we  are 
sure  of— that  those  views  were  un- 
sound, not  by  any  vice  which  has  yet 
been  exposed,  and  that  the  tice  al- 
leged argues  gross  ignorance  of  every 
thing  oriental.  Lord  Auckland  might 
err,  as  heavily  we  believe  him  to  have 
done,  in  his  estunate  of  Affghanistan 
and  the  Affghan  condition:  he  had 
untrue  notions  of  what  the  Affghans 
needed,  and  what  it  was  that  they 
could  bear:  but  his  critics,  Indian 
and  domestic,  were  not  in  error  by 
default  merely  of  philosophic  views  as 
to  the  state  of  society  in  Affghanistan ; 
they  erred  by  want  of  famiharity  with 
the  most  prominent  usages  of  easterly 
economy.  Lord  Auckland  was  wrong, 
only  as  whole  masses  of  politidans 
are  wrong  in  Europe ;  viz.  by  apply- 
ing European  principles  to  communi- 
ties under  feelings  and  prejudices  sys* 
tematically  different.  But  his  anta- 
gonists were  wrong  ajs  to  palpable 
facts. 

Thirdly^  If  we  pass  from  the  motive 
to  the  execution  of  the  motive,  from 
the  purpose  to  the  means  of  effectinff 
it,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  Lord 
Auckland's  government  adopted  for 
its  primary  means  the  most  extrava- 
gant that  could  have  been  devised ; 
viz.  the  making  itself  a  party  to  the 
financial  torture  of  the  land. 

Four^^  When  local  insurrectloii 
had  arisen,  whether  directed  (as  every 
body  assumes)  against  the  abases  of 
a  system  Introduced  by  ourselves,  ot 
(as  wB  assert)  proper  to  the  land,  and 
hereditary  to  the  morbid  condition  of 
Affghan  society — we  shall  expose 
the  fbeble  and  inadequate  solution  yet 
offered  by  any  military  guide  for  the 
tragical  issue  of  these  calamities. 
Kohistan,  or  particular  cases,  need  not 
detain  ns;  but,  coming  at  once  m 
medias  res  9»  to  Cabool  itself,  wo 
shall  undertake  to  show,  that  as  yet 
we  have  no  true  or  rational  account  of 
the  cauBes  which  led  to  the  fatal  result. 
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What!  foartbonBandfiye  hundred  rega- 
lar  troops,  officered  by  Englishmen — a 
number  which,  in  the  last  eightyycars, 
had  shown  itself  repeatedly  able  to 
beat  armies  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
armies  having  all  the  appurtenances 
and  equipments  of  regular  warfare — 
was  this  strong  column  actually  unable 
to  fight  its  way,  with  bayonet  and 
field  artillery,  to  a  fortress  distant  only 
eighty  miles,  through  a  tumultuary 
rabble  never  mustering  twenty  thou- 
sand heads?*  Times  are  altered 
with  us  if  this  was  inevitable.  But 
the  Affghans,  you  will  say,  are  brave 
men,  stout  and  stout-hearted,  not 
timid  Phrygian  Bengalees.  True — 
but  at  Plassy,  and  again,  forty  years 
after,  at  Assye,  it  was  not  merely 
Bengalees,  or  cliiefly  such,  whom  we 
fought — ^they  were  Rohillas,  Patans, 
Goorkhas,  and  Arabs ;  the  three  firat 
being  of  Aflghan  blood,  quite  as  good 
as  any  Bari^Lzye  or  Ghilzye,  and  the 
last  better.  No,  no— there  is  more 
to  tell.  The  calamity  ascends  to  some 
elder  source  than  the  imbecility  of 
General  £lphinstone,  or  the  obstinacy 
of  Brigadier  Shelton.  Others  than 
the  direct  accomplices  in  that  disaster 
are  included  in  its  g^ilt;  some  of 
those  liitherto  known  only  as  the  slain 
who  have  suffered  by  the  insurrection, 
and  as  the  survivors  who  have  de- 
nounced it.  Amongst  them  lie  some 
of  those  impeached  by  the  circum- 
stances. So  far  we  might  add  little 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public;  to 
see  the  rolls  of  the  gnilty  widening 
would  but  aggravate  the  sorrow  of  a 
calamity  which  now  it  could  do  nothing 
to  diminish.  But  oft-times  to  know 
the  persons  concerned  in  a  great  dis- 
aster, is  a  step  to  knowing  something 
of  its  causes.  And  this  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say — ^that,  in  defiance  of  all 
professional  pedantry  incident  to  mi- 
litary men  and  engineers,  the  reader 
is  likely  to  be  of  opinion  that  we,  at  a 
distance  of  7000  miles,  have  pointed 
out  capital  blunders,  ensuring  ruin  and 


forming  temptations  to 'conspiracy, 
which  Lieutenant  Eyre,  a  principal 
artillery  officer  on  the  spot,  has  failed 
to  notice ;  and  if  he  failed  to  notice  them 
in  his  book  h  fortiori^  he  most  have 
failed  to  notice  them  officially,  whilst 
yet  it  would  have  been  in  time.  There 
were  those  things  done  in  Cabool  by 
the  "  fantastic  tricks"  of  men  dressed 
in  authority,  which,  placed  in  their 
proper  light,  go  far  to  explain  all  the 
horrors  that  ensued.  We  know  not 
whether  they  made  the  angels 
weep,"  or  rather  made  the  devils 
laugh,  when  hovering  over  Coord 
Cabool :  but  this  we  know,  that  they 
are  likely  to  make  the  hair  stand  on 
end  of  all  considerate  men  in  this  land 
of  energetic  foresight. 

Fifthly,  It  may  be  asked.  What  is  the 
moral  of  this  dreadftd  affaur?  What 
inferences  in  the  way  of  warning  are 
to  be  drawn  from  it?  This  is  a  topic 
untouched  by  all  the  writers  on  the 
Affghan  war.  But  undoubtedly  the 
Cabool  reverse  was  not  more  fitted  to 
fix  attention  as  a  judgment  for  the 
past  than  as  a  warning  for  the  future; 
not  more  as  being  (or  being  thought) 
the  reaction  fvom  a  public  wrong, 
authorized  by  English  councils,  than 
as  a  premonitory  case,  showing  us 
what  may  be  expected  under  the  re- 
currence of  similar  circumstances. 
Circumstances  altogether  similar  are 
not  likely  to  recur  in  two  centuries ; 
but  circumstances  only  in  part  simi- 
lar, a  commander-in-chief  inci^aci- 
tated  by  illness,  or  a  second-in-com- 
mand blind  with  infatuation,  might 
easily  recur  in  critical  or  dreadful 
emergencies.  Such  circumstances  did 
happen  in  the  Nepaul  campaigns; 
imbecility  in  more  leaders  than  one, 
as  abject  as  that  at  Cabool.  And 
though  it  could  not  lead  to  the  same 
awful  results  where  there  had  not 
been  the  same  elaborate  preparaHon 
of  folly,  and  upon  ground  so  much 
nearer  to  the  means  of  rectification, 
still  it  was  then  sufficient  to  tarnish 


*  "  Hecidi,^*  we  say>  because  it  is  one  amongst  the  grievous  neglects  of  the  military 
writers,  that  they  have  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  describe  the  Affghan  8<4diery  un- 
der any  better  representative  term,  by  giving  no  circumstantial  account  of  the  arms 
or  discipline  prevailing  through  the  Affghan  forces,  the  tenure  of  their  service,  &c. 
Many  Imd  matchlocks  ;  but  many,  we  presume,  had  only  swords ;  and  artillery  the 
A%han8  had  none,  but  what  they  had  been  suffered  to  steal  in  CabooL 


the  lostre  of  our  arms  for  the  time, 
ud,  QQder  worse  circumstances,  wonld 
meoAce  worse  misfortunes.  Neither 
is  this  all ;  there  are  other  infirmities 
in  oar  eastern  system  than  the  yicioos 
^election  of  generals. 

Bot  all  the  topics  proper  to  this 
fiAh  head  will  fall  more,  naturally 
under  a  paper  expressly  applying  it- 
self to  India ;  and  for  the  present  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  previous 
four. 

1.  And  Jirst^  then,  as  regards  the 
original  motive  assigned  for  the  Aff- 
ghan  expedition.  What  profit  in  pro- 
spect, or  what  danger  in  reversion, 
moved  us  to  so  costly  an  enterprise? 
AVe  insist  singly  on  its  cost,  which 
Qsuaily  proves  a  sufficient  sufflamen  in 
these  days  to  the  belligerent  propeu- 
.<ities  of  nations.  Cicero  mentions  the 
advocate  by  name  who  first  suggested 
the  question  of  CtUhono^  as  a  means  of 
ft'^ling  backwards  in  a  case  of  murder 
tor  the  perpetrator.  Who  was  it  that 
had  been  interested  in  the  murder? 
But  the  same  question  must  be  equally 
good  as  a  means  of  feeling  forwards  to 
the  probable  wisdom  of  a  war.  What 
was  the  nature  of  the  benefit  appre- 
hended, and  who  was  to  reap  it  ?  The 
answer  to  this  very  startling  question, 
in  the  case  of  the  Affghan  expedition, 
stood  thus  for  a  long  time  on  the  part 
of  onr  own  unofficial  press — that  the 
object  had  been  to  forestall  Russia, 
drivrng  with  headlong  malice  en  route 
for  the  Indus,  by  surprising  her  ad- 
vanced guard  in  Kohistan.  Certainly, 
if  the  surprise  were  all,  there  might 
be  something  plausible  in  the  idea. 
If  the  Bussians  should  ever  reach 
Kohistan,  we  will  answer  for  their 
being  exceedingly  snrprised  at  finding 
an  Ln^^ish  camp  in  that  region  for 
the  purpose  of  entertaining  them- 
selves.  In  reality  no  lunatic  projec- 
tor, not  Cleombrotus  leapmg  into 
the  sea  for  the  sake  of  Plato's  Ely- 
»um,  not  Erostratus  committing  ar-^ 
son  at  Epbesus  for  posthumous  fame, 
iu>t  a  sick  Mr  Elwes  ascending 
the  Himalaya,  in  order  to  use  the 
rarity  of  the  atmosphere  as  a  ran- 
som from  the  expense  of  cupping 
in  Calcutta,  ever  conceived  so  awful 
a  folly.  Oh,  playful  Sir  John  Mandc- 
vQle,  sagacious  Don  Quixote,  modest 
and  mgenious  Baron  Munchausen ! — 
ye  were  sober  men,  ahnost  dull  men, 
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by  comparison  with  the  teU  exaitee 
from  some  upper  element  of  fire,  or 
limbo  of  the  moon,  who  conceived  this 
sublime  idea  of  leaping  forward  by  a 
thousand  miles,  to  Uy  salt  on  the  tail 
of  a  possible  or  a  conceivable  enemy. 
The  enemy— the  tail — ^the  salt — ^these 
were  all  in  nubilms;  the  only  thing 
certain  was  the  leap,  and  the  thousand 
miles.  And  then,  having  achieved 
this  first  stage  on  the  ros^,  why  not 
go  on  to  St  Petersburg,  and  take  the 
Czar  by  the  beard?  The  enormity  oi 
this  extravagance  showed  from  what 
mint  it  came.  Ever  since  we  have 
harboured  the  Czar's  rebels  in  Eng- 
land, thero  has  been  a  craze  possess  ^ 
ing  our  newspaper  prcss,  that  Kussia 
was,  or  might  be,  brewing  evil  against 
India.  We  can  all  see  the  absurdity 
of  such  reveries  when  exemplified  by 
our  quicksilver  neighbour  France, 
bouncing  for  ever  in  her  dreams  about 
insults  meditated  from  the  perfidious 
England;  but  we  are  blmd  to  the 
image  which  this  French  mirror  re- 
flects of  our  own  attitude  towards 
Bussia.  One  hundred  and  fifty  yeara 
ago,  the  incubus  which  lay  heavy  on 
the  slumbers  of  England  was  the 
Pope ;  of  whom  Swift  remarked,  that 
constantly  his  holiness  was  seen  incog, 
under  one  disguise  or  other,  diinking 
at  gin-shops  in  Wapping,  and  clearly 
proved  to  be  spying  out  the  nakedness 
of  the  land.  In  our  days  the  Pope 
has  vanished  to  the  rear  of  the  Eng« 
lish  phantasmagoria,  and  now  lies 
amongst  the  inKvaw  »fitsiufiit»  tu^in*** 
But  not,  therefore,  is  England  with- 
out her  pet  nightmare;  and  that 
nightmare  is  now  the  Czar,  who 
doubtless  had  his  own  reasons  lately 
for  examining  the  ground  aBont 
Windsor  and  Ascot  Heath  —  fine 
ground  for  the  Preobasinsky  dragoons. 
How  often  in  this  journal  have  wo 
been  obliged  to  draw  upon  these 
blockheads,  and  disperse  them  sword 
in  hand!  How,  gentlemen,  (we 
have  said  to  them  in  substance,)  if 
you  must  play  the  fool  as  alarmists, 
can  you  find  no  likelier  towers  for 
menacing  Calcutta  with  thunder 
storms  than  those  of  arctic  St  Peters- 
burg; between  which  cities  lies  an 
interspace  equal  to  both  tropics?  We 
remember,  as  applicable  to  this  case, 
a  striking  taunt  reported  by  Dampier, 
that  when  one  bucanier,  on  the  west 
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coast  of  Pera,  was  sailing  away  from  of  the  Indus.   Us  it  cost  forty  thon- 
the  oppression  of  another  to  some  sand  camels,  which  for  years  could 
East  Indian  port,  with  a  weak  crew  not  be  replaced  at  any  price,  and  nine 
in  a  crazy  vessel,  the  mffian  from  millions  sterling,  for  a  pari  of  our 
whom  he  fled  told  him  at  parting,  time.  But  the  Czar,  who  might  wish 
that,  by  the  time  he  saw  green  fields  toplaut  a  still  larger  army  on  the  Indus, 
again,  the  boys  in  his  vessel  would  say  thirty  thousand,  and  would  have 
be  greyheaded.  And  we  suspect  that  six  times  oxsr  length  of  march,  could 
the  Russian  drummer-boys,  by  the  not  expect  to  suffer  by  less  than  three 
time  they  reach  the  Khybar  pass,  will  times  the  money,  and  by  the  total  gene- 
all  have  become  field-marshals,  see-  ration  of  camels  from  Mecca  to  Sa- 
ing  that,  after  three  years'  marching,  marcand,  by  Oxus — ^Temir's  throne." 
they  have  not  yet  reached  Khiva.  Could  any  man  rationally  believe 
But  were  the  distance,  the  snows,  the  of  a  governor-general,  left  at  large  by 
famine,  and  thirst  nothing,  is  the  his  council,  that,  under  the  terrors  of 
bloodshed  nothing?  Russia  is  a  co-  a  phantom  invasion  such  as  this, 
lossus,  and  Bokhara,  Khiva,  Kokan,  visionary  as  a  dream,  and  distant  as 
are  dwarfis.   But  the  finger  of  a  heaven  is  distant,  he  could  seriously 
colossus  may  be  no  match  for  the  have  organized  an  armament  which, 
homy  heels  of  a  dwarf.    The  Em-  merely  by  its  money  costs,  would  be 
peror  Tiberius  could  fracture  a  boy's  likely  to  shake  the  roundations  of  the 
skull  with  a  taUtrum,  (or  fillip  of  his  empire  which  he  administered?  Yet 
middle  finger  0  but  it  is  not  every  if  Lord  Auckland  had  moved  upon 
middle  finger  that  can  do  that ;  and  a  the  impulse  of  a  panic  so  delirious, 
dose  kick  from  a  khan  of  Toorkistan  under  what  colour  of  reason  could  he 
might  leave  an  uglier  scar  than  a  have  been  impeached  by  the  English 
fillip  at  arm's  length  from  the  Czar,  press,  of  which  the  prevailing  section 
Assuredly  liis  imperial  majesty  would  first  excited,  and  to  this  day  nurses 
be  stopped  at  many  toll-bars  before  intermittingly,  that  miserable  Rus- 
he  would  stable  his  horses  in  an  Aff-  sian  superstition?*  The  Polish  craze, 
ghan  caravansery ;  and  would  have  adopted  by  the  press  of  England  and 
more  sorts  of  boxes  than  diamond  France,  and  strengthened  by  the  con- 
snuff-boxes  to  give  and  take  in  ap-  viction  that  in  Russia  lay  the  great 
preaching  the  Hindoo  Koosh.   But  antagonist  balance  to  the  disorganiz- 
Suppose  him  there,  and  actually  sit-  ing  instincts  of  Western  Europe,  had 
ting  astride  of  the  old  Koosh  in  boots  made  the  Czar  an  object  of  hatned  to 
and  spurs,  what  next  ?   In  our  opi-  the  Liberal  leaders.   But  to  imph>ve 
ikion,  the  best  thing  he  could  do,  in  this  hatred  into  a  national  sentiment 
case  he  desired  any  sleep  for  the  next  in  England,  It  was  requisite  to  con- 
three  months,  would  be  to  stay  where  nect  him  by  some  relation  with  Eng- 
ie  was ;  for  should  he  come  down  lish  "  interests."  Hence  the  idea  of 
stairs  into  Affghanistan,  we  English  describing  him  as  a  vulture,  (or  as 
can  by  this  time  give  some  account  of  Sinbad's  roc,)  constantly  hovering 
the  shocking  roaoB  and  bad  entertain-  over  our  sheep-folds  in  India.  Gog 
ment  for  man  and  horse,  all  the  way  and  Magog  are  not  more  shadowy 
to  the  Indus.   Little  to  choose  be-  and  remote  as  objects  for  Indian 
tween  the  Khyber  Pass  or  the  Bolan :  armies,  artillery,  and  rockets,  than 
more  kicks  perhaps  on  the  first,  but  that  great  prince  who  looks  out 
worse  dinners  on  the  other.  And  then,  upon  Europe  and  Asia  through  the 
finally,  about  the  costs,  the  reckoning,  loopholes  of  polar  mists.  Anti-Grog 
the  "  little  account "  which  will  be  will  probably  synchronize  with  the 
presented  for  payment  on  the  banks  two  Gogs.  Ajid  Lord  Auckland  would 


♦  "  MUeraXde  J^usnm  superstition,^* — This  is  now,  we  believe,  decaying.  But 
why  ?  Not  from  sounder  politics,  but  from  more  accurate  geography.  The  Aff- 
ghan  ca^palgna,  with  the  affairs  of  Bokhara,  of  JLhiva,  and  Khoondooz,  have 
lighted  up  as  with  torches  those  worlds  of  wilderness  and  obstruction ;  so  that,  in 
an^  practical  sense,  people  are  ashamed  now  to  talk  of  St  Petersburg  as  threat- 
emng  Delhi  or  Calcutta. 
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bare  earned  the  title  of  Anti-Gog,  had 
be  gone  out  to  tilt  on  an  Alfghan 
proce*«  of  the  Himalaya,  with — ^what? 
With  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind? 
With  a  ghost,  as  did  the  grandfather 
of  Ossian  ?  With  an  em  rcuionis^  or 
lo^rical  abstraction?  Not  oven  with 
objects  80  palpable  as  these,  but  with 
a  Parisian  lie  and  a  London  craze ; 
with  a  word,  with  a  name,  nay,  with 
a  wmmis  umbra.  And  yet  we  repeat 
a  thoD^and  times,  that,  if  Lord  Auck- 
land had  been  as  mad  as  this  earliest 
hypothesis  of  the  Affghan  expedition 
woald  have  made  him,  the  bulk  of 
tht^  English  journals  could  have  had 
no  right  to  throw  the  first  stone 
A^st  a  policy  which,  at  great  cost 
troth  and  honesty,  they  had  been 
promoting  for  years. 

But,  tecaftdfy^  what  was  the  amend- 
ed hypothesis  of  that  expedition? 
Not  Russia  was  contemplated,  aerial 
Rai«.«ia,  bat  Affghanistan  for  herself— 
thatwtia  the  object  present  to  Lord 
AncklMid's  thoughts;  no  phantom, 
but  a  real  next-door  neighbour  in  the 
flesh.  The  purpose  was  to  raise  Aflf- 
ghaoistan  into  a  powerful  barrier; 
and  against  what?    Not  8p«cially 
asamst  so  cloudy  an  apparition  as 
Rossia,  but   generally  against  all 
memies  who  might  gather  from  the 
west;  most  of  ail,  perhaps,  against  the 
Afghans  themaelves.    It  must  be 
known  to  many  of  our  readers — ^that, 
abort  the  opening  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, a  rumour  went  traversiag  all 
India  of  some  great  Indian  expedi- 
tioQ  meditated  by  the  Affghans.  It 
▼as  too  steadfast  a  rumour  to  have 
grown  out  of  nothing ;  and  our  own 
belief  Is— that,  but  for  the  intestine 
fends  then  prevailing  amongst  the 
Spddozye  princes,  (Shah  Soojah  and 
bis  brothers,)  the  scheme  would  have 
))een  executed ;  in  which  ease,  fallmg 
m  with  our  own  great  Mahratta 
Btniggle  under  Lord  Wellesley,  such 
» inroad  would  have  given  a  chance, 
worth  vahiing,  that  the  sceptre  might 
I'm  Mssed  from  £ngland>-£n^and 
tt  thai  tnne  having  neither  steamers 
for  the  Indus,  nor  improved  artillery 
^^fX  Affghan  jezails,  besides  having 
her  hands  mn  of  work.  Between  1801 
>nd  1888,  it  is  true  that  things  had 
^ered ;  for  the  better,  we  admit ; 
but  also  for  the  worse.  Much  stronger 
^  we;  bnt^  on  the  other  hand,  much 


nearer  were  the  Affghans.  Delhi  and 
Agra,  with  their  vast  adjacenoies,  had 
become  ours.  Cutch  was  ours,  our 
outposts  were  pushed  to  the  Sutlege ; 
and  beyond  the  Sutlege  we  had  stretch- 
ed a  network  of  political  lelations. 
We  therefore  were  vulnerable  in  a 
more  exquisite  sense.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  as  respected  the  power  of 
the  Affghans  to  wound,  that  had  not 
essentially  declined.  The  Affghan 
power,  it  must  be  remembered,  had 
never  exposed  a  showy  front  of  regal 
pomp,  suoh  as  oftentimes  deceives 
both  friend  and  foe,  masking  a  system 
of  forces  hollow  and  carious  when 
probed  by  foreign  war,  but  had  com- 
bined the  popular  energy  arising  from 
a  rough  republican  simplicity,  and 
something  even  of  republican  freedom, 
with  the  artificial  energy  for  war  ot 
a  despotism  lodged  in  a  few  hands. 
Of  all  oriental  races,  the  Affghans  had 
best  resisted  the  effeminacy  of  oriental 
usages,  and  in  some  respects  we  may 
say  —  of  Mahometan  institutions. 
Their  strength  lay  in  their  manly 
character;  their  weakness  in  thebr 
inveterate  disunion.  But  this,  though 
quite  incapable  of  permanent  remedy 
under  Mahometan  ideas,  could  be  sus- 
pended under  the  compression  of  a 
common  warlike  interest ;  and  thai 
had  been  splendidly  put  on  record  by 
the  grandfather  of  Shah  Soojah.  It 
was  not  to  be  denied— that  in  the 
event  of  a  martial  prince  arising,  fa^ 
vourably  situated  for  gaining  a  momen- 
tary hold  over  the  disunited  tribes, 
he  might  efibctnally  combine  them  for 
all  the  purposes  of  an  aggressive  war, 
by  pointing  their  desires  to  the  plun- 
der of  India.  The  boundless  extent 
of  India,  the  fabulous  but  really  vast 
magnificence  of  her  wealth,  and  the 
martial  propensities  of  the  A^^hans, 
were  always  moving  upon  lines  tend- 
ing to  one  centre.  Sometimes  these 
motives  were  stationary,  sometimes 
moving  in  opposite  directions ;  but  if 
ever  a  popular  soldier  should  press 
them  to  a  convergence,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  a  potent  Affghan  army 
would  soon  be  thrown  beyond  the 
Funjaub.  An  AfiJ^han  armament  re- 
quires  little  baggage;  and  if  it  be 
asked  how  the  Affghans  were  to  find 
supplies  for  a  numerous  army  which 
they  never  could  subsist  at  home,  the 
answer  ia— for  that  very  reason,  be- 
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cause  they  would  not  be  at  home. 
The  Roman  principle  of  making  war 
support  war  would  be  easily  applied 
to  the  rich  tracts  of  central  India, 
which  an  Affghan  leader  would  endea- 
vour to  make  the  theatre  of  his  aggres- 
Bion.  They  could  move  faster  than 
we  could.  Semi-barbarism  furnishes 
strength  in  that  respect ;  and  it  would 
be  vain  to  think  of  acting  politically 
npon  Affghaiiistan,  when  all  her  mar« 
tial  children  were  in  the  act  of  pro- 
jecting themselves  upon  stages  of 
action  which  would  soon  furnish  their 
own  recompense  to  strength  of  charac- 
ter and  to  persevering  courage.  In 
fact,  the  slightest  review  of  Indian 
history,  ever  since  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  Mahometanlsm,  justifies  Lord 
Auckland's  general  purpose  of  inter- 
weaving Affghanistan  with  the  poll- 
tical  system  of  India.  This  was  no 
purpose  of  itinerant  Quixotism — seek- 
ing enemies  where  none  offered  of 
themselves.  Affghans  were  always 
enemies ;  they  formed  the  castra  sta- 
tiva  of  hostility  to  India.  For  eight 
faimdred  years,  ever  since  the  earliest 
invader  under  the  Prophet's  banner, 
(Mahommed  of  Ghuznec,)  the  Aff- 
ghans had  been  the  scourges  of  India; 
for  centuries  establishing  dynasties  of 
their  own  race ;  leaving  behind  them 
populous  nations  of  their  own  blood ; 
founding  the  most  warlike  tribes  in 
Hindostan ;  and,  not  content  with 
this  representative  influence  in  the 
persons  of  their  descendants,  con- 
tinually renewing  their  inroads  from 
the  parent  hives  in  Affghanistan. 
Could  such  a  people,  brought  by  our 
own  advance  into  so  dangerous  a 
neighbourhood,  have  been  much  longer 
neglected? 

With  any  safety  to  ourselves,  cer* 
tainly  not.  At  least  the  outline  of  Lord 
Auckland's  policy  must  be  approved 
as  wise  and  seasonable.  All  the  great 
internal  enemies  of  Indian  peace  had 
been  reduced  within  English  control 
by  former  governments;  others  hid 
dealt,  so  far  as  circumstances  re- 
quired, with  the  most  petulant  of  our 
outlying  neighbours,  Nepaul  and  Bur- 
mah ;  and  sooner  or  later,  if  mischief 
were  to  be  prevented^  as  well  as  healed, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  Affghan- 
istan within  the  general  system  of 
cautionary  ties.  We  wanted  nothing 
with  the  independence  of  that  coun- 


try, nor  with  its  meagre  finances ;  bat 
reasonably  we  might  desire  Uiat  she 
herself  should  not  wield  either  for  the 
perpetual  terror  of  her  eastern  neigh- 
bours. Westwards  and  northwards 
furnished  surely  an  ample  range  for 
mischief ;  and  with  those  quarters  of 
the  compass  we  had  no  mission  to 
interfere.  Like  Hamlet,  the  Affghans 
would  still  have  a  limited  license  for 
going  mad,  viz. — ^when  the  wind  sate 
in  particular  quarters;  and  along  a 
frontier  of  more  than  a  thonsand 
miles.  Still,  whilst  seeing  the  neces- 
sity of  extending  the  Indian  network 
of  tranquilUzation  to  the  most  turbu- 
lent and  vigorous  of  neighbonring 
powers,  the  reader  will  feel  a  jeaiousiy, 
as  we  do,  with  respect  to  the  time 
chosen  for  this  measm-e: — why  then 
in  particular?  After  which  comes  a 
far  more  serious  question,  why  by  that 
Violent  machinery,  that  system  of  de- 
posing and  substituting,  which  Lord 
Auckland  chose  to  adopt  ? 

As  to  the  question  of  time,  it  is  too 
clear  frt)m  the  several  correspondences, 
however  garbled,  which  have  been 
laid  before  Parliament,  that  Herat 
was  a  considerable  element  in  the 
councils  at  Calcutta.  This  seems  so 
far  a  blunder ;  because  of  what  con- 
sequence to  India,  or  even  to  Affghan- 
istan, was  the  attack  of  an  imbecile 
state  like  Persia  upon  the  Affghan 
frontier?  Here,  however,  occurs  the 
place  for  an  important  distinction; 
and  it  is  a  distinction  which  may  bet- 
ter the  case  of  Lord  Auckland.  In 
ridiculing  the  idea  which  regarded 
Bussia  as  the  natural  enemy  of  India, 
between  which  two  mighty  realms  we 
may  conceive  a  vacuum  to  exist  so  as 
to  cut  off  all  communication,  we  ap- 
plied our  arguments  to  the  case  of  a 
direct  attempt  upon  India.  This  we 
hold  not  only  to  be  impossible  at  pre- 
sent, but  even  for  centuries  to  come, 
unless  Russia  shall  peneirate  to  Bok- 
hara, and  form  vast  colonies  along  the 
line  of  the  river  Amor ;  and,  if  ever 
such  changes  should  be  made,  corre- 
sponding changes  will  by  that  time 
have  establish^  a  new  state  of  defen- 
sive energy  in  India.  The  Pnojaub 
will  by  that  time  have  long  been  ours : 
aU  the  roads,  passes,  and  the  five 
great  rivers  at  the  points  of  crossing, 
will  have  been  overlooked  by  scienti- 
fic fortresses ;  but,  far  beyond  these 
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mechanic  defences,  Christianity  and 
trae  civilization  will,  by  that  time, 
have  regenerated  the  population,  who 
will  then  be  conscious  of  new  motives 
for  defending  themselves.  A  native 
nuHda  will  then  every  where  exist ; 
and  mere  lawless  conqnerors,  on  a 
mission  of  despotism  or  of  plunder, 
will  have  become  as  powerless  against 
the  great  ramparts  of  civilization  as 
American  savages.  The  supposed 
Russian  colonies  indeed,  in  stages  of 
society  so  advanced,  would  probably 
have  shared  by  that  time  in  the  social 
changes;  possibly  would  themselves 
form  a  barrier  between  the  countries 
to  the  south  and  any  ambitious  prince 
in  St  Petersburg.  Any  direct  action 
of  Russia,  therefore,  flies  before  us 
like  a  rainbow  as  futurity  expands* 
But  in  the  mean  time  an  indirect  ac-' 
tion  upon  India  is  open  to  Bussla 
even  at  present.  That  action,  which 
she  is  powerless  to  carry  on  for  her- 
self, she  may  originate  through  Persia. 
Aodin  that  we  see  the  remarkable 
case  realized — that  two  ciphers  may 
politically  form  an  affirmative  power 
of  great  strength  by  combining :  Rus- 
sia, though  a  giant  otherwise,  is  a 
cipher  as  to  India  by  situation — ^viz. 
hy  distance,  and  the  deserts  idong  the 
line  of  this  distance.  Persia,  though 
not  80  ill  situated,  is  a  cipher  by  her 
crazy  condition  as  to  population  and 
aggressive  resources.  But  this  will 
not  hinder  each  power,  separately 
weak  quoad  hoc^  from  operating 
through  the  advantages  of  the  other ; 
as  the  blind  man  in  the  fable  benefits 
by  the  sight  of  the  lame  man,  whom, 
for  the  sake  of  wider  prospect,  he 
raises  upon  his  shoulders ;  each  reci- 
procally neutralizing  his  own  defects 
hy  the  characteristic  endowments  of 
the  other.  Russia  might  use  Persia 
8s  her  wedge  for  operating,  with  some 
effect,  upon  the  Affghans ;  who  again 
might  be  used  as  the  wedge  of  Persia 
for  operating  upon  ourselves,  either 
immediately  if  circumstances  should 
favour,  or  mediately  through  the 
Seiks  and  the  Beloochees.  On  this 
theory  we  may  see  a  justification  for 
Lord  Auckland  in  allowing  some 
weight  to  the  Persian  Shah^s  siege  of 
Herat.  Connected  with  the  alleged 
mtrigues  of  the  Russian  agent,  (since 
disavowed,)  this  movement  of  the 
Shah  did  certainly  look  very  like  a 
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basis  for  that  joint  machinery  which 
he  and  Russia  were  to  work.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,. we  cannot  but 
think  that  Lord  Auckland  might  safe- 
ly have  neglected  it ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing argument,  that  whatever  in- 
fluence Persia  could  have  acquired  in 
Afghanistan  through  the  possession 
ef  Herat,  would  to  a  certainty  have 
been  balanced  or  overbalanced  by  an 
opposition  growing  out  of  that  very 
influence.  This  happened  to  our- 
selves ;  and  this  will  arise  always  in 
similar  cases  out  of  the  incohesion 
essential,  to  say  nothing  of  the  special 
fends  incident  to  the  Afighan  tribes, 
khans,  and  sirdars. 

Whilst,  therefore,  we  recognize,  as 
a  policy  worthy  of  an  Indian  states- 
man, the  attempt  to  raise  up  a  barrier 
in  Affghanistan  by  way  of  defensive 
outwork  lo  India,  we  conceive  that 
all  which  should  have  been  desired 
was  a  barrier  against  the  Aflghans 
themselves,  by  means  of  guarantees 
reposing  on  the  structure  of  the  Afi"- 
ghan  government,  and  not  any  barrier 
against  Persia  as  the  agent  of  Russia; 
because,  from  the  social  condition  of 
the  Aflghans,  Peraia  was  always  sure 
to  raise  up  barriers  against  herself,  in 
exact  proportion  as  she  should  at- 
tempt to  intermeddle  with  Afighan 
affairs.  The  remedy  was  certain  to 
grow  up  commensurately  with  the 
evil. 

But  now,  quitting  the  question  of 
the  when^  or  why  particularly  at  that 
time  Lord  Auckland  interfered  with 
Afl'ghanistan,let  us  touch  on  the  much 
more  important  question  of  the  how^ 
or  by  what  machinery  it  was  that  he 
proposed  during  this  interference  to 
realize  his  object?  Here  comes  the 
capital  blunder,  as  we  regard  it,  of 
our  Aflghan  policy.  Lord  Auckland 
started  from  the  principle — and  in  that 
doubtless  he  was  right — that  the  secu- 
rity sought  for  Western  India  could 
be  found  only  in  a  regular  treaty  of 
aUiance  with  an  Aflghan  government 
— firm  at  least  by  its  tenure,  if  cir- 
cumstances forbade  it  to  be  strong  by 
its  action.  But  where  was  such  a 
government  to  be  found?  Who,  in 
the  distracted  state  of  Aflghan  society, 
was  the  man  presumptuous  enough  to 
guarantee  any  general  submission  to 
his  authority?  And,  if  no  man  could 
say  this  for  himself,  could  we  say  it 
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/or  him?  Wa»  there  any  great  Aflf- 
ghan  philosopher  in  a  cavo,  for  whom 
Lord  Auckland  could  become  sponsor 
that  he  should  fulfil  all  the  purposes 
of  British  diplomacy  ?  We  are  come 
upon  evil  ground,  where  not  a  step 
can  be  taken  without  cutting  away 
right  and  left  upon  friend  and  foe. 
Never,  in  fact,  do  ^c  remember  upon 
any  subject  so  many  untruths  as  wcro 
uttered  upon  this  by  our  own  journals, 
English  and  Indian ;  not  untruths  or 
evil  intention,  but  untruths  of  incon- 
sideration  or  of  perfect  ignorance.  Let 
ns  review  the  sum  of  what  was  said, 
both  as  to  the  man  chosen  and  the 
man  rejected;  premismg  this,  how- 
ever, on  behalf  of  Lord  Auckland — 
that,  if  he  made  an  evil  choice,  means 
there  were  not  for  making  a  better. 
The  case  was  desperate.  Not  if  Mr 
Tooke's  Pantheon  had  clubbed  their 
forces  to  create  an  Affghan  Pandorus, 
could  the  perfect  creature  have  faced 
the  emergency.  With  the  shafts  of 
Apollo  clanging  on  one  shoulder,  ho 
could  not  have  silenced  the  first  feud, 
viz.  on  his  personal  pretensions.  But 
with  the  tallies  of  his  exchequer  rat- 
tling on  the  other— *o  furiously  would 
a  second  feud  have  exploded,  that  as 
easily  might  you  gather  a  haU-storm 
into  a  side-pocket,  as  persuade  the 
Affghans  of  his  right  to  .levy  taxes. 
Do  you  see  that  cloud  of  African 
locusts  warping  on  the  east  wind? 
Will  they  suflfer  you  to  put  them  into 
Chancery  ?  Do  you  see  those  eagles 
rising  from  Mont  Blanc  on  the  morn- 
ing breeze?  Will  the  ci*ack  of  your 
mail-coachman^s  whip  bring  them  to  be 
harnessed  ?  In  that  case  you  are  the 
man  to  tax  the  Affghans.  Pigs  can 
see  the  wind ;  and  it  is  not  less  cer- 
tain that  Afghans  can  scent  a  tsix- 
.  gatherer  through  the  Hindoo  Koosh  : 
in  which  case,  off  they  go  on  the  op- 
posite tack.  But  no  matter  if  they 
stay — not  the  less  with  them  to  be 
taxed  is  to  be  robbed — a  wrong  to  be 
remembered  on  death-bods,  and  to 
be  avenged  were  it  in  the  fourth  gene- 
ration. However,  as  the  reckonmg 
does  not  come  before  the  banquet,  so 
the  taxes  do  not  come  before  the  ac- 
cession. Let  us  look,  therefore,  at  the 
men,  the  possible  candidates,  simply 
in  relation  to  that  magnificent  clann. 
There  are  two  only  put  in  nomination. 
Dost   Mahommed  and  the  Shah 


Socjah :  let  us  bring  Ihem  forward  on 

the  hustings.  Or,  considering  them 
as  horses  entering  at  Epsom  for  the 
Derby,  the  first  to  be  classed  as  a 
five-year  old,  the  other  as  "  agcd,^' 
let  us  trot  them  out,  by  way  of  con* 
sidering  their  paces. 

The  comments  upon  these  men  ia 
England,  whether  for  or  against,  wore 
all  personal.  The  Dost  was  the  fa- 
vourite—which was  generous — aa  he 
had  no  solitary  merit  to  plead  except 
that  ho  had  lost  the  election ;  or,  a^^ 
the  watchmaker^s  daughter  so  point- 
edly said  on  behalf  of  Nigel  Loixl 
Glenvarloch,  Madam,  he  is  unfor- 
tunate.^* Bcarcliing,  however,  in  all 
comers  for  the  undiscovered  virtues  of 
the  Dost,  as  Bruce  for  the  coy  foun- 
tains of  the  Nile,  one  man  reported 
by  telegraph  that  he  had  unkenneled 
a  virtue ;  that  he  had  it  fast  in  his 
hands,  and  would  forward  it  over- 
land. He  did  so ;  and  what  was  it  ? 
A  certain  pedlar,  or  he  might  be  a 
bagman,  had  said — upon  the  not  un- 
common accident  in  Cabool  of  finding 
himself  pillaged — *  *  What !  ia  there  no 
justice  to  be  had  amongst  you?  Is 
Dost  Mohammed  dead  ? "  Upon 
which  rather  narrow  basis  was  imme- 
diately raised  in  London  a  glorions 
superstructure  to  the  justice  of  the 
Dost.  Certainly,  if  the  Dost's  justice 
had  ever  any  reference  to  pedlars,  it 
must  have  been  a  nervous  affection 
of  penitential  panic  during  some  fit  of 
the  cholera,  and  as  transient  as  the 
measles ;  his  regard  for  pedlars  being 
notoriously  of  that  kind  which  tigers 
bear  to  shoulders  of  lamb ;  and  Ca- 
bool has  since  rung  with  his  pillaginga 
of  caravans.  But  we  believe  the  ped- 
lar's mot  to  have  been  thoronghly  mis- 
conceived. If  we  see  a  poor  man 
bleeding  to  death  in  a  village  lane, 
we  naturally  exclaim — "  What!  is 
Dr  Brown,  that  used  to  practise  here, 
gone  away  ?  "  Not  meaning  that  the 
doctor  could  have  stopped  the  hemor- 
rhage, but  simply  that  the  absence  of 
all  medical  aid  is  shocking,  and  using 
the  doctor^s  name  merely  as  a  short- 
hand expression  for  that  aid.  Now 
In  the  East,  down  from  scriptural 
days,  the  functions  of  a  sovereign 
were  two — ^to  lead  his  people  in  bat- 
tle, and  to  ** sit  in  the  gate"  fbr  the 
distribution  of  justice.  Our  pedlar, 
therefore,  when  invoking  Dost  Ma- 
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bMmned  as  the  redresser  of  his  wrongs, 
•implj  thonglit  of  him  as  the  public 
••iKvr  who  bore  the  sword  of  justice. 
"  He  cried  to  Pharaoh,"  or  he  "  cried 
ui  Artaxerxee" — did  not  imply  any 
n  liance  in  their  virtue  as  individuals, 
tot  merely  an  appeal  to  them  as  pro- 
iV-^ionally  the  ministers  of  justice. 
**Are  there  no  laws  and  no  prisons 
anion;rst  you?"  was  the  poor  man's 
ni^\ining ;  and  he  expressed  this  sym- 
KtlUK-ally  under  the  name  of  him  who 
n  a.'i  officiaOy  responsible  for  both. 

Bnt,  as  one  throws  a  bone  to  a  dog, 
wi'  do  not  care  to  dispute  the  pomt 
further,  if  any  man  is  resolute  to  settle 
iLW  virtue  upon  the  Dost  as  a  life- 
aLauity.   The  case  will  then  stand 
thii? :  We  have  all  heard  of  "  Single- 
^l'e»M!h  Hamilton  ; "  and  we  must  then 
«ay— " Shigle-virtne  Dost;"  for  no 
nun  mentions  a  second.    "  Justice 
f'T  pedlare"  will  then  be  the  legend 
on  his  coin,  as  meaning  that  there  is 
none  for  any  body  else.   Yet  even 
then  tiie  voters  for  the  Dost  totally 
overlooked  one  thing.   Shah  Soojah 
^ad  some  shadow  of  a  pretence,  which 
shall  presently  examine,  to  the 
throne  of  all  Affghanistan;  and  a  king 
of  that  compass  was  indispensable  to 
Wl  Auckland's  object.   But  Dost 
Mahommed  never  had  even  the  sha- 
dow of  an  attorney's  fiction  upon 
i*'hich  he  conld  stand  as  pretender  to 
aTiy  throne  but  that  of  Cabool,  where, 
bj  accident,  he  had  just  nine  points  of 
tlie  law  m  his  favour.    How  then 
O'uld    have  supported  him  ?  "  Be- 
cause thou  art  virtuous,"  we  must 
have  said,  are  we  to  support  future 
flsnrpation?  Becanse  the  Dost  is  just 
topodJars,  «  shall  there  be  no  more 
^  and  cakes"  for  other  Affghan 
pnnces?   All  Asia  could  not  have 
held  him  upright  on  any  throne  com- 
prehensively Affghan.   Whether  thai 
could  have  been  accomplished  for  any 
other  man,  is  another  question.  Yet 
Lord  Auckland  could  obtain 
PJjnmtces  from  the  unity  of  an 
^^ffghan  government,  nothing  at  all 
jas  done  towards  a  barrier  for  the 


ns  resume,  however,  the  per- 
wnal  discussion.  Tlie  Dost's  banking 
ac^unt  is  closed ;  and  we  have  car- 
ow  to  his  credit ;  but,  as.  the 
[^er  knows,  "  under  protest."  Now 
^  go  into  the  items  of  the  Shah's 


little  account.  Strange  io  say,  these 
are  all  on  the  virrong  side — all  marked 
with  the  negative  sign.  The  drollest 
of  all  was  the  charge  preferred  against 
him  by  our  Radicals.  Possibly  the 
Chartists,  the  Leaguers,  and  the  Re- 
pealers have  something  in  reserve 
against  him.  What  the  Radicals  said 
was  to  this  purpose :  having  heard  of 
the  Shah's  compulsory  flight  more 
than  once  from  Affghanistan,  they 
argued  that  this  never  could  have  hap- 
pened had  he  not  committed  some 
horrible  faux  pas.  What  could  that 
bo?  Something  very  naughty,  be 
assured,"  said  another ;  "they  say  ho 
keeps  a  haram." — "  Ay,"  rejoined  a 
thu-d,  "  but  they  care  little  about  that 
in  the  East.  Take  my  word  for  it,  he 
has  been  playing  tricks  against  the 
friends  of  liberty :  he  has  violated  the 
*  constitution'  of  Caboolistan."  And 
immediately  reverting  to  the  case  of 
Charles  X.  under  the  counsels  of 
Prince  Polignac,  they  resolved  that 
he  must  have  been  engaged  in  sup- 
pressing the  liberal  journals  of  Pesha- 
wur ;  and  that  the  Khytjcrees,  those 
noble  parliamentary  champions  of  the 
cause  for  which  Sidiley  bled  on  the 
scaffold,  had  risen  as  one  man,  and, 
under  tricolor  banners,  had  led  his 
horse  by  the  bridle  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  Seiks.  This  was  the  colouring 
which  the  Radical  journals  gave  to 
the  Shah's  part  in  the  affair;  and 
naturally  they  could  not  give  any 
other  than  a  corresponding  one  to 
ours.  If  Soojah  were  a  tyrant  kicked 
out  for  his  political  misdeeds,  we  must 
be  the  vilest  of  his  abettors,  leading 
back  this  scevior  extd^  reimposmg  a 
detested  yoke,  and  facilitating  a  bloody 
vengeance.  O  gentlemen,  blockheads! 
Silent  inter  arma  leges — laws  of  every 
kind  are  mute ;  and  as  to  such  politi- 
cal laws  as  yon  speak  of,  well  for 
Affghanistan  if,  through  European 
neighbourhood,  she  comes  to  hear  of 
those  refinements  in  seven  generations 
hence.  Shah  Soojah  saw  in  youth 
as  many  ups  and  downs  as  York  and 
Lancaster;  but  all  in  the  good  oW 
honest  way  of  throat-cutting,  without 
any  fraternal  discord  on  questions  of 
Habeas  corpus;  and  had  he  been  a 
luckier  man  m  his  long  rough-and- 
tumbles  for  the  Affghan  sceptre,  so  as 
to  have  escaped  the  exile  you  reproach 
him  with,  he  would  not  therefore. 
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by  one  jot,  have  been  more  or  less  a 
guilty  one. 

The  purisms  of  political  delinquency 
had  little  share,  therefore,  in  any  re- 
morse which  Shah  Soojah  might  ever 
feel ;  and  considering  the  seared  con- 
sciences of  oriental  pruices  in  such 
matters,  quite  as  little,  perhaps,  had 
the  two  other  counts  in  his  London 
impeachment.  One  imputed  savage 
cruelty  to  him;  the  other,  with  a 
Johnny^rawness  that  we  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend,  profligacy  and 
dissoluteness  of  life. 

As  to  the  cruelty,  it  has  often  been 
alleged ;  and  the  worst  case,  besides 
being  the  only  attested  case,  of  the 
Shali's  propensities  in  that  direction, 
is  the  execution  of  the  Ghazees  near 
the  fortress  of  Ghuznee.  We  scorn 
to  be  the  palliators  of  any  thing  which 
is  bad  in  eastern  usages — too  many 
things  are  very  bad — ^but  we  are  not 
to  apply  the  pure  standards  of  Chris- 
tianity to  Mahometan  systems ;  and 
least  of  all  are  we  to  load  the  indi- 
vidual with  the  errors  of  his  nation. 
What  wounds  an  Englishman  most 
in  the  affair  of  the  Ghazees,  is  the 
possibility  that-  it  may  have  been 
committed  with  the  sanction  of  his 
own  country,  officially  represented  by 
the  British  commander-in-chief.  But 
then  that  consideration  leads  an  Eng- 
lishman to  suspend  with  a  stoic  f  xex>if 
and  exceedingly  to  doubt  whether 
the  fact  could  have  been  as  it  was 
originidlv  reported.  So  said  we,  when 
first  we  heard  it ;  and  now,  when  the 
zeal  of  malice  has  ceased  to  distort 
things,  let  us  coolly  state  the  drcum- 
stances.  A  Mahometan  Ghazee  is  a 
prededicated  martyr.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  the  definition.  He  is  one 
who  devotes  himself  to  death  in  what 
he  deems  a  sufficient  cause,  but,  as 
the  old  miser  of  Alsatia  adds — "  for 
a  consideration;"  the  consideration 
being,  that  he  wins  Paradise.  But 
Paradise  he  will  not  win,  unless  he 
achieves  or  attempts  something  really 
meritorious.  Now,  in  the  situation 
of  things  before  Ghuznee,  where  a 
new  ruler  was  brought  in  under  the 
wing  of  Feringee  infidels,  what  meri- 
torious service  was  open  to  him  ?  To 
have  shot  the  conmiander- in -chief 
would  have  merely  promoted  some 
other  infidel.   The  one  sole  revolu- 


tionary act  appropriate  to  the  exi- 
gency, was  to  shoot  the  Shah  Soojah. 
There,  and  in  one  moment,  wonld 
have  gone  to  wreck  the  whole  va«t 
enterprize  of  the  Christian  dogs,  their 
eight  hundred  lakhs  of  rupees,  and 
their  forty  thousand  camels.  The 
mighty  balloon  would  have  collapsed ; 
for  the  children  of  the  Shah,  it  wa^ 
naturally  imagined  by  Affghans,  would 
divide  the  support  of  their  father's 
friends.  That  alone  wonld  have  been 
victory  to  the  Mussulmans;  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  British  army  leaving 
the  land,  (which  then  was  looked  for, 
at  any  rate,  after  one  campaign,)  the 
three   Shahzades  would,  by  their 
fraternal  feuds,  ensure  rapid  defeat  to 
each  other.   Under  this  state  of  ex- 
pectations, there  was  a  bounty  on 
regicide.    All  Ghazees  carried  the 
word  assassin  written  on  their  fore- 
heads.  To  shoot  the  Shah  in  battle 
was  their  right;  but  they  had  no 
thought  of  waiting  for  battle:  they 
meant  to  watch  his  privacy  ;  and 
some,  even  after  they  were  captured, 
attempted  in  good  earnest  to  sting. 
Such  were  the  men — murderers  by 
choice  and  proclamation — ^and  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  circumstances : — On 
the  afternoon  immediately  preceding 
the  stormmg  of  Ghuznee,  from  the 
heights  to  the  southward  of  that  for- 
tress descended  a  body  of  these  fana- 
tics, making  right  for  the  Shah's 
camp.    They  were  anxious  to  do 
business.   Upon  this,  a  large  ma£« 
of  our  cavalry  mounted,  went  forward 
to  skirmish  with  them,  and  drove 
them  back  with  the  loss  of  a  standa^. 
There  the  matter  would  have  stopped; 
but  Captain  Outram,  casually  pass- 
ing, persuaded  some  of  the  cavalry  to 
go  round  the  hills,  to  a  point  where 
they  would  have  intercepted  the  re- 
treat of  the  Ghazees  upon  that  line. 
Seeing  this,  the  devotees  mounted  the 
heights,  whither  the  cavahy  could  not 
follow ;  but  Captain  Outram,  vexed 
at  the  disappointment,  just  then  re- 
marked an  English  officer  marching 
in  command  of  some  matchlock»T-him 
he  persuaded  to  join  the  chase.  Outram 
leading,  the  whole  party  pushed  on, 
under  a  severe  fire,  to  the  very  top- 
most pinnacle  of  the  rocks,  where  was 
flying  the  consecrated  banner,  green 
and  white,  of  the  fanatic  Mussulmans. 
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This  was  captured,  the  standard- 
W;irer  was  diot,  thirty  or  forty  killed, 
aod  aboat  fifty  made  prisoners. 

The  seqael  we  give  from  page  164 
xi  the  History^  edited  by  Mr  Charles 
Naih  :* — A  scene  now  ensued,  much 
kss  pleasant  to  contemplate.   It  of 
wwrst  became  a  question  what  to  do 
with  the  captiyes,  and  they  were 
brought  before  the  Shah.   Some  of 
thtm  were  reieased^  upon  their  decktring 
twt  Aiyhad  been  forced  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Jong's  opponents  agcunst  their 
triU.''  We  pause  to  remark,  that 
already  in  tins  fact,  viz.  the  cheerM 
ilismi^  of  prisoners  upon  their  own 
verbal  assmvnceof  friendliness,  though 
N)  little  reconcilable  with  the  furious 
sen  ice  on  which  they  were  taken, 
there  is  enough  to  acquit  the  Shah 
of  nnmerdful  designs.   He  made  an 
oppDiQ^  through  which  all  might  have 
v^ped.  "  But,"  proceeds  the  author, 
'*tfae  majority,  excited  by  fanaticism, 
^ere  not  restridned,  even  by  the 
^Hah'8  presence,  from  evincing  their 
animosity  towards  his  person,  and 
avowing  their  determination  to  have 
beou  to  seek  his  life.   One  of  them, 
more  violent  than  the  rest,  upon  the 
interference  of  one  of  his  majesty's 
attendants,  stabbed  him  with  his  dag- 
^r;  and  they  were  then"  [thenf 
^hit!  because  one  was  worse  than 
tbeiest?]    immediately  ordered  for 
execatioQ.  Two  of  them,  however, 
vere  afterwards  spared;  one  upon 
the  plea  of  his  being  a  Syud,"  (t. 
»  deaceodant  collaterally  from  the 
l*">phet,)  "  and  the  other,^ecause  he 
pleaikd  hard  for  his  life." 

This  account  is  not  very  luminous ; 
^  it  is  painful  to  observe  that  the 
inu  who  was  abject,  and  the  man 


who  was  lucky,  were  the  two  selected 
for  mercy.  What  proportion  had  pre- 
viously been  dismissed,  is  not  said. 
The  affair  occasioned  much  discus- 
sion,'as  we  all  know ;  and  the  author 
speaks  doubtftdly  of  the  necessity  t 
under  which  the  execution  took  place, 
as  not  "satisfactorily  ascertained." 
He  speaks  even  more  doubtfully  of 
the  persons  supposed  to  be  implicated, 
viz.  the  Shah  and  the  commander- 
in-chief,  than  of  the  thing.  Little, 
indeed,  could  have  been  known  dis- 
tinctly, where  rumour  ascribed  to  each 
separately  the  most  contradictory  acts 
and  motives.  Us  it  surprises,  that 
Lord  Keane  has  not  publicly  ex- 
plained himself  under  such  gloomy 
msinnations.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
this  is  plain,  that  the  Shah  is»entitlcd 
to  benefit  by  the  doubts  hanging  over 
the  case,  not  less  than  our  own  officer. 
The  writer  suggests  as  one  reason  for 
a  favourable  judgment  on  the  Shah, 
"previous  acts  of  humanity  in  the 
course  of  his  life."  Undoubtedly  there 
are  such  acts,  and  there  are  none  well 
attested  in  the  opposite  scale.  In 
particular,  he  spared  the  eyes  of  his 
brother  Mahmood,  when,  by  all  ori- 
ental policy,  he  had  every  temptation 
to  incapacitate  an  active  competitor 
for  the  throne.  Two  considerations 
heighten  the  merit  of  this  merciful 
forbearance ;  Mahmood  was  the  elder, 
a  fact  which  slightly  improved  his 
title  ;  and  Mahmood,  in  a  similar 
situation,  had  not  spared  the  eyes  of 
an  elder  brother. 

We  may  certainly,  therefore,  dis- 
miss the  charges  of  cruelty  against  the 
Shah,  unless  hereafter. they  shall  be 
better  established.  But  in  doing  this, 
it  is  right  to  make  one  remark,  over- 


*  Hiitory  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan.  Brookes ;  London.  1843.  We  cite 
tHi  work,  as  one  of  respectable  appearance  and  composition ;  but  unaccouDtably 
^'^  0%  from  page  269  for  a  yery  considerable  space,  (in  fact,  from  the  outbreak  of 
tlie  Cabool  insurrection  to  the  end  of  General  Elphinstone's  retreat,)  we  find  a 
J'f'ratim  reprint  of  Lieutenant  Eyre's  work.    How  is  thai  ? 

t  Bot  afterwards,  at  page  166,  there  is  a  dreadiiil  insinuation  that  such  a 
'^^cessity  might  have  founded  itself  on  the  danger  of  taking  prisoners  "  in  a  camp 
ajreadj  subasting  on  half  and  quarter  rations."  Now  we,  in  a  paper  on  Casuistry, 
(long  dnce  publbhed  by  this  journal,)  anticipated  tliis  shocking  plea,  contending 
that  Ka^poleon's  massacre  of  4000  young  Albanians  at  Jaffa,  could  draw  no  pallia. 
tioD  from  the  alleged  shortness  of  provisions,  whether  true  or  false ;  and  on  the 
?««»it»»taciTiU«ed  army,  consciously  under  circumstances  which  will  not  allow 
H!**  ^*  prisoners,  has  no  right  to  proceed.  Napoleon's  condition  had  not 
^?ed  from  the  time  of  leaving  Cairo.  We  little  expected  to  see  a  Jaffa  plea 
even  hypothetically,  for  a  British  army. 
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looked  by  all  who  have  discossed  the 
subject.  If  these  Ghazees  were  exe- 
cuted as  murderers  elect,  and  as  sub* 
stantially  condemned  by  the  very 
name  and  character  which  they  as- 
sumed, the  usages  of  war  in  all  civi- 
lized countries  would  sustain  the  sen- 
tence; though  still  there  is  a  difficulty 
where,  on  one  side,  the  parties  were 
not  civilized.  But  if  they  were  exe- 
cuted as  traitors  and  rebels  taken  in 
arms,  such  an  act,  pendente  lite,  and 
when  as  yet  nobody  could  say  who 
was  sovereign,  must  be  thought  little 
short  of  a  murder. 

With  the  remaining  charge  we  shall 
make  short  work.  The  reader  wonld 
laugh  heartily  if  we  should  call  the 
])ey  of  Tunis  a  dissenter,  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt  an  old  nonconformist,  or  the 
Turkish  sultan  a  heretic.  But  this 
way  of  viewing  Islamism  in  some  in- 
conceivable relation  to  the  Chnrch  of 
England,  or  to  Protestantism,  would 
not  be  more  extravagant  than  the  at- 
tempt to  fasten  upon  an  oriental  prince 
the  charge  of  debauchery  and  a  dis- 
solute life.  The  very  viciousness  of 
Asiatic  institutions  protects  him  from 
such  reproaches.  The  effeminate  deli- 
cacy of  easterns,  and  the  morbid  prin- 
ciple of  seclusion  on  which  they  build 
their  domestic  honour,  will  for  ever  se- 
cure both  Hindoo  Pagans  and  Mus- 
sulmans from  blame  of  this  kind,  until 
they  pass  nnder  die  influence  of  a  hap- 
pier religion.  How  can  they  act  licen- 
tiously, in  a  way  cognizable  or  prove- 
able,  whom  rank  and  usage  will  not 
permit  to  wander,  and  who  cannot 
have  a  temptation  to  wander,  from 
their  own  harems,  authorized  by  the 
institutions  of  their  country  ? 

This  last  charge,  indeed,  being  so 
intrinsically  absurd,  is  hardly  of  a 
nature  to  have  merited  any  answer, 
had  it  not  been  the  one  most  insisted 
upon  in  England,  where  its  Indicrons- 
ness  is  not  so  apparent,  until  the  mind 
is  recalled  from  the  life  of  Christen- 
dom to  that  very  different  life  which 
prevails  in  Asia.  The  charge  then 
exhales  into  vapour ;  and  a  man  laughs 
as  a  ship^s  company  on  the  broad  At- 
lantic wonld  laugh,  if  charged  with 
roaming  abroad  at  night. 

But  why  do  we  notice  personal  con- 
siderations at  all,  in  a  case  where  pub- 
lic relations  to  Affghanlstan  should 
naturally  be  paramount  ?  We  notiee 


them ,  because  onr  own  piess  dwelt  oo 

personal  qoalitiea  almost  exeinsively ; 
and  since  this  Cabool  trsgedy  will 
make  the  whole  Affis^ian  policjr  Im- 
mortal, we  are  anxious,  by  disperaing 
the  dond  of  ealomny  connected  with 
the  object  of  onr  choice,  to  dear  the 
gromid  for  a  jnster  estimate  of  what 
was  either  good  or  erroneous  in  our 
further  conduct.   Kot  that  personal 
accomplishments  of  mind  or  of  body 
were  unimportant  in  a  ruler  of  simple 
half-barbarous  men;  nor  again  Is  it 
to  be  denied  that  Dost  Mi^iommed^ 
from  advantages  of  age,  (fbrty-fire 
years  against  the  seventy  of  the  Shah,) 
and  from  experience  more  direct  and 
personal,  would,  under  eqnal  drcnm- 
stances,  have  been  the  better  man. 
But  the  circumstances  were  nol  eqnaL 
The  Dost  could  not  have  been  more 
than  a  provindal  ruler  in  the  land; 
consequently  he  could  not  have  un- 
dertaken that  responsibility  for  the 
whole  which  formed  the  precise  pos- 
tulate of  onr  Indian  government. 

Yet  because  the  Dost  conld  not 
meet  our  purposes,  is  it  trae  that  the 
Shah  couidf  Thafr  is  the  point  we 
are  going  to  consider;  and  to  have 
postponed  this  question  to  a  question 
of  personalities,  even  if  those  perso- 
nalities had  been  truly  stated,  is  spe- 
dfically  the  error  which  vitiated  all 
the  speculations  of  our  domestic  press. 
We  say  then,  that  Shah  Soojah  had 
a  prima  facie  fitness  for  our  purposes 
which  the  Dost  had  not ;  Socjah  was 
the  brother,  son,  and  grandson  of  men 
who  had  ruled  all  Affghanistan ;  nay, 
in  a  tumultuary  way,  he  had  ruled  idl 
Afghanistan  himself.  So  far  he  had 
something  to  show,  and  the  Dost  had 
nothing;  and  so  far  Lord  Auckland 
was  right.  But  he  was  wrong,  and, 
we  are  convinced,  ruinously  wrong, 
by  most  extravagantly  overrating  that 
one  advantage.  The  instincts  of  loy- 
alty, and  the  prestige  of  the  royal 
title,  were  in  no  land  that  ever  was 
heard  of  so  feeble  as  in  coarse,  unima- 
ginative Affghanistan.  Money  was 
understood:  meat  and  drink  were 
understood:  a jezaii  was  understood: 
but  nothmg  spiritual  or  ancestral  haa 
any  meaning  for  an  Ai^han.  Deaf  and 
blind  he  was  to  such  impressions; 
and  perhaps  of  all  the  falsehoods  which 
have  exploded  in  Europe  for  the  last 
six  yeaiB^  the  Teiy  greatest  is  that  of 
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the  Edinburgh  Review^  in  saying  that 
the  Suddozye  families  were  "  sacred" 
andlnriolable  toAffghans.  How  could 
sach  a  priyilege  clothe  the  species  or 
BnbdiTision,  when  even  the  Doorannee 
or  entire  genus  was  submitted  to  with 
murmnrs  under  the  tyranny  of  acci- 
dent. In  what  way  had  they  won 
their  ascendency?  By  thumps,  by 
hard  knocks,  by  a  vast  assortment 
of  kicks,  and  by  no  means  through 
any  sanctity  of  blood.  Sanctity 
indeed! — ^we  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  Afighan  who  would  not,  upon 
what  ho  held  a  snfiicient  motive,  have 
cut  the  throat  of  any  shah  or  shah- 
£ade,  padishab,  or  caliph,  though  it 
had  been  that  darling  of  European 
childhood — Ilaroun  Alraschid  him- 
self. 

But  how  conld  royalty  enjoy  any 
priyilege  of  consecration  in  a  land 
where  it  was  yet  but  two  generations 
old  ?  Even  those  two  had  been  gene- 
rations of  tumultnons  struggle.  Oftener 
had  the  Shah  been  seen  racing  for  his 
life  on  an  Arab  of  the  Hedjas,  than 
eating  "  dlllecrout"*  in  peace,  or 
dealing  round  a  card- table  grand  crosses 
of  the  Doorannee  order.   The  very 
origm  of  Affghan  royalty  fathoms  the 
sh^owness  of  the  water  on  which  it 
floated.    Three  coincidences  of  luck 
had  raised  Abmed  to  the  throne.  One 
dark  night  his  master  Eoull  Khan, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Asia,  had  his 
throat  cut.     This  Eouli,  er  Nadir 
Shah,  was  much  more  of  a  monster 
than  Ahmed  ;  but  not  very  much  less 
of  a  usurper.    Hiding  off  with  his 
cavalry  from  Persia  to  Candahar, 
Ahmed  there  robbed  a  caravan!  Upon 
which  every  body  cried  out  to  him,  '*Go 
it  I"  and  his  lucky  connexion  by  birth 
with  the  best  of  the  Doorannee  blood 
did  the  rest.   A  murder,  a  flight,  and 
a  robbery,  or  pretty  nearly  in  the 
words  of  our  English  litany,  *'  Battle, 
and  murder,  and  sudden  death,''  toge- 
ther with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth 
at  his  natal  hour,  had  made  Ahmed  a 
Bhah;  and  this  Abmed  was  th^  grand- 
father of  our  own  pet  Soojah.  In 
finch  a  g^ealogy  there  is  not  much  for 
a  poet-laureate  to  fbnnd  upon,  nor 
Tery  much  to  make  a  saint  out  of. 
Ahmed,  after  a  splendid  and  tumultu- 
ous reign  of  twenty-six  years,  died  of 
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cancer  in  1773.    His  son  Timour 
reigned  distractedly  for  twenty  years. 
Dying  in  1793,  Timour  left  a  heap  of 
shahzades,  amongst  whom  our  good 
friend  Soojah  was  almost  the  youngest. 
As  they  call  people  Tertius,  Septimus, 
or  Vicesimus,  from  their  station  in  the 
line  of  birth,  let  us  call  him — Penulti- 
mate Soojah.  Penultimate,  if  he  was, 
ho  conld  fight  as  respectably  as  the 
rest :  and  many  was  the  kick  he  be- 
stowed on  antepenultimate  Mahmood. 
From  that  year  1793,  the  zenith  of  the 
French  Kevolution,  in  AtTghauistan 
was  nothing  but  fighting  for  some  teQ 
or  fifteen  years.   Tinily  a  battle  royal 
it  was  ;  and  if  we  cannot  report  to  a 
fraction  the    list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded,"  we  know  the  main  results. 
How  many  of  the  fraternal  combatants 
leaped  upon  the  throne,  we  are  not 
quite  sure.   Four  we  can  swear  to, 
who  were  all  pulled  out  by  the  ears 
before  they  had  time  to  adjust  the 
folds  of  their  pm*ple.    The  case  of 
Eteoclcs  and  Polynices  was  a  joke  to 
it ;  and  by  the  time  the  row  or  ter- 
mashaw  was  over,  and  the  candles 
were  brought  back  amongst  this  happy 
family,  the  following  was  the  state  of 
matters — two  stone  blind,  three  (if 
not  four)  stone  dead,  and  two  in  exile 
living  upon  charity ;  amongst  which 
last  was  Penultimate  Soojah.   It  is 
proper  to  mention,  by  the  way,  as  an 
appendix  to  the  adventures  of  this 
old  friend,  that  (improving  upon  his 
grandpapa's  example)  he  had  run  off 
from  his  elder  brother  with  the  crown 
jewels  but,  like  Colonel  Blood  in  our 
Charles  II.'s  reign,  he  benefited  only 
by  the  glory  of  this  distinguished  lar- 
ceny ;  for  soon  after,  falling  amongst 
thieves,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  our 
late  worthy  ally  the  Seik  Maharajah, 
Rnnjeet  Singh,  he  in  Ms  turn,  was 
effectually  cleaned  out ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, his  silk  "  wipe,"  in  which  he 
had  wrapped  up  the  famous  Koh-i- 
noor^  or  summU  of  glory^  was  cleanly 
forked  out  of  his  fob  by  the  artful 
4odger,  old  Bui^ect,  himself.  Here 
was  a  pleasant  commentary  on  the 
adage  of    Diamond  cut  Diamond 
The  Jewels,  origmally  stolen  by  Ah- 
med, were  passed  on  (as  m  our  game 
of  Hunt  the  Slipper)  from  thief  to 
thief,  until  at  least  forty  thieves  had 


*  « l>aZemHa."^Thifl  is  the  traditional  dish  of  royalty  at  our  EngBah  corona- 
tion baocpet  in  Westminster  Hall. 
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possessed  them  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months.  All  the  forty  are  now  dead ; 
and  at  this  moment  the  summit  of 
glory^  possibly  never  once  worn  by 
one  of  them,  is  a  derelict  in  the  hands 
of  the  latest  mnrderer  at  Lahore,  of 
course  attracting  by  its  light  all  hands 
towards  his  interesting  throat. 

We  have  thns  sketched  a  slender 
memoir  for  the  leading  family  of  saints 
amongst  theEdinbnrgh  reviewer's  holy 
Suddozyes.  Great  must  have  been 
their  sanctity  amongst  the  AfFghans. 
The  reader  will  judge  for  himself  whe- 
ther that  aureola^  or  supernatural 
glory  about  their  heads,  was  altogether 
sufficient  to  guarantee  the  throne  of 
King  Soojah.  And  it  must  not  be 
quite  forgotten,  that  on  the  roll-call 
of  legitimacy  Penultimate  Soojah  did 
not  stand  next  for  promotion.  Prince 
Caumraum,  who  commanded  at  Herat, 
stood  before  him  equally  in  active 
qualities,  and  in  precedence  of  title ; 
for  he  was  the  son  of  Mahmood.  The 
sons  of  Zemauu  had  a  still  higher 
precedency. 

However,  the  Aflghans,  who  are 
essentially  democratic  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  their  turbulent  condition,  often 
make  a  compromise  in  their  choice  of 
khans  between  strict  primogeniture 
and  personal  merits,  where  they  hap- 
pen to  be  appropriate.  And  they 
might  have  done  so  here.  But  we  are 
now  going,  in  conclusion,  to  bring 
forward  one  remark,  which  utterly 
prostrates  Lord  Auckland's  scheme 
as  a  scheme  of  hope  for  Aifghanistan, 
or  of  promise  for  his  own  piurpose.  It 
is  this — no  legitimacy  of  title,  and  no 
personal  merits,  supposing  both  to 
have  met  pre-eminently  in  the  person  of 
Soojah,  had  a  chance  of  winning  over 
the  Aifghans  to  a  settled  state.  This 
truth,  not  hitherto  noticed,  reveals 
itself  upon  inspecting  the  policy  of  all 
the  Suddozye  shahs  from  Ahmed 
downwards ;  and  probably  that  policy 
was  a  traditional  counsel.  Ahmed 
saved  himself  from  domestic  feuds  by 
carrying  away  all  the  active,  or  aspi- 
ring, or  powerful  spirits  to  continual 
wars  in  the  Punjaub,  in  Persia,  or 
India.  Thus  he  sustained  their  hopes, 
thus  he  neutralized  their  turbulence. 
Timour  next,  and  his  son  Zemaun 
after  Aim,  pursued  the  very  same  po- 
licy. They  have  been  both  taxed 
with  foolish  ambition.  It  was  not 
tJiQt:  the  historian  has  not  perceived 
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the  key  to  their  conduct : — it  was  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation.  No  other- 
wise than  by  exhausting  the  martial 
restlessness  of  the  Affghans  upon  fo- 
reign expeditions,  was  durability- to  be 
had  for  any  government.  To  lire  as 
a  dynasty,  it  was  indispensable  to 
cross  the  Indus  in  pursuit  of  plunder. 
But  exactly  that  policy  it  was,  the 
one  resource  of  prudent  Affghan 
princes,  the  escape-valve  for  conspi- 
racy and  treason,  which  Lord  Auck- 
land's army  had  been  put  in  motion 
to  abolish. 

Now,  thirdfy^  let  us  examine  the 
machineiy  by  which  these  plans  were 
to  be  executed.   Under  the  last  head 
we  have  seen  that,  if  on  the  whole 
perhaps  the  best  instrument  at  hand, 
and  better  essentially  than  the  Dost, 
very  soon,  indeed,  Shah  Soojah  most 
have  learned  the  necessity  of  passing 
over  to  that  aggressive  system  which 
he  had  been  raised  up  to  dest3X>7. 
Merely  for  his  own  safety  he  must 
have  done  this.  But  now  suppose  this 
otherwise,  and  that  Soojah  had  con- 
tinued to  be  that  passive  instrument 
for  the  Indian  cabinet  which  their 
plans  required  and  presumed.  £ven 
on  this  supposition,  our  agent  or  lieu- 
tenant Soojah  would  have  required  at 
first  some  support.   By  what  ma- 
chinery was  this  to  be  given  ?  What 
was  to  be  the  instrument  for  sustain- 
ing our  instrument  ? 

Simply  taxation,  energetic  taxation. 
Yet,  if  that  should  happen  to  fail, 
what  was  to  be  the  resource?  Simply 
to  fine  and  to  amerce— t.  e,  more 
intense  taxation.  So,  in  Moli^re's 
Malade  Imaffinaire^  the  only  remedy 
is  ^^Saiffnare  et  Purgare,^^  But  lope- 
mens  had  been  known  to  fail.  What 
was  to  be  done  in  that  case?  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  shrieks  the  Macaronic 
chorus — ^Why,  of  course,  "  Purgeare  et 
ensuUa  purgare,^^  To  the  present  go- 
vernment of  India,  this  organ  of  admi- 
nistration is  all  in  all.  And  it  was 
natural  to  transfer  this  doctrine  to  Aif- 
ghanistan. But  in  that  they  mistook 
the  notions  of  the  Affghans.  And,  in 
order  to  understand  Uiem,  it  may  be 
well  to  review  the  possible  aspect  and 
modifications  under  which  the  idea  of 
a  tax  may  fall. 

First,  there  is  the  lawful  and  peace- 
ful revenue  raised  in  free  Christian 
states  under  thek  noble  civilization, 
which  is  paid  even  thaokfoUy,  as  tho 
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parcbaw  money  for  inappreciable 
K*cial  benefits.   Next,  and  in  the 
rerj  opposite  extreme,  is  the  mffian 
Uvj  oDce  raised  upon  central  India  by 
the  ferocious  Pindarree,  who  asked 
ft>r  it  with  the  insolence  of  a  robber, 
and  wrenched  it  from  the  recnsant 
with  the  atrocities  of  a  devil.  Here 
there  was  no  pretence  of  equivalent 
given  or  promised:  and  this  was  so 
exquisite  an  ontrage,  a  cnrse  so  wither- 
ing, that  in  1817  we  were  obliged  to 
exteraunate  the  foul  horde  (a  cross  be- 
tween the  Decoit  and  the  Thug)  root 
and  branch.   Now  between  these  two 
p»>le3  lie  two  different  forms  of  miti- 
gated spoliation.    One  was  the  Mah- 
ntta  chout^  the  other  the  black  mail  of 
thf  Scottish  cateran.  Neither  of  these 
trare  any  strict  or  absolute  equiva- 
Wnt;  but  with  a  rude  sense  of  justice, 
b(»th,  on  different  principles,  endea- 
Ttmred  to  indemnify  the  sufferer.  The 
Mahratta  generally,  by  a  treaty  ^ith 
the  local  government,  induced  tliem 
to  allow  for  the  choui  as  twenty-five 
per  cent  advanced  out  of  their  own 
claim  for  taxes.    And  the  cateran,  if 
he  did  not  go  upon  a  convention  with 
thegovenunent,  gave  the  compounder 
4  protection  from  other  caterans,  a 
Charge  from  irregular  demands,  and 
a  means  of  recovering  what  might  be 
Ftolen  by  knaves.  The  European  case 
(rf  taxation  may  be  viewed  as  the  fair- 
est case  of  buying  and  sellmg ;  the  Pin- 
'iante,  as  the  vilest  of  robberies ;  and 
the  twolast  as  cases  of  compromise,  (or 
▼hat  in  Roman  law  was  called  tran- 
•K'io,)— as  a  toll  or  fine  in  fact,  though 
too  aihitrarily  assessed. 

Soch  are  the  categories  of  taxation ; 
ttd,  at  the  very  best,  all  Affghans 
^ewed  it  in  the  light  of  ckota  or  black 
»fli7,  a  tribute  to  be  thrown  into  the 
one  scale  if  a  gleaming  sabre  lay  in 
we  other.  King  Soojah  levying  taxes 
?wio  Vun  a  Mahratta  at  the  least,  if 
Ije  was  not  even  a  Pindarree  or  a 
jjng.  Indeed  it  is  clear  that,  where 
^oe  government  does  nothing  for  the 
People,  nor  pretends  to  do  any  thing, 
no  courts  of  justice  exist,  no 
""MsaadoTB,  no  police,  no  defensive 
matia,  (except  for  internal  feuds,) 
there  can  be  none  to  any  but  a 
nominal  tribute,  as  a  mere  peppercorn 
•^vledgment  of  superiority:  going 
wyond  ttet,  taxation  is  borne  only 
ttwhberyis  borne, 
m.  wo.  ccoxLYi, 
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Under  these  circumstance]?,  and 
having  a  motive  so  strong  for  recon- 
dlmg  the  Affghans  to  the  new  go- 
vernment, of  all  the  incidents  belong- 
ing to  sovereignty  on  om-  European 
notions,  leajst  and  last  should  we  have 
suffered  the  Shah  to  exercise  that  of 
taxation.  But  to  exercise  it  ourselves, 
that  was  midsummer  madness !  If  he 
would  have  seemed  a  robber  in  such 
a  function,  what  must  we  have  seem- 
ed? Besides,  it  is  held  by  some  who 
have  more  narrowly  watched  the  Aff- 
ghan  modes  of  thinking,  that,  even 
where  they  do  submit  to  pay  a  tax, 
it  is  paid  as  a  loan,  and  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  chief  receiving 
it  is  bound  to  refund  it  indb-ectly,  by 
leading  them  at  some  convenient  sea- 
son (which  many  conceive  to  be  in 
every  alternate  year)  upon  a  lucrative 
foray.  But  this  was  exactly  what  we 
came  to  prevent.  What  we  should 
have  done  is  manifestly  this.  How 
much  could  the  Shah  have  levied  on  all 
Affghanistan  ?  A  matter  of  L.300,000 
at  most.  But  this  was  the  gross  sum, 
before  deducting  any  thing  for  costs 
of  collecting,  which  costs  were  often 
eighty  shillings  in  the  pound,  besides 
counting  on  the  little  aid  of  our  bay- 
onets as  a  service  wholly  gratuitous. 
The  sum  netted  by  the  exchequer 
must  have  been  laughably  small ;  and 
even  in  that  respect  the  poor  king 
must  often  have  sighed  for  his  quiet 
English  lodgings  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Sutlege.  Now,  surely  this  trivial 
revenue  might  have  been  furnished 
on  the  following  plan.  In  a  country 
like  Affghanistan,  where  the  king  can 
be  no  more  than  the  first  of  the  sir- 
dars, it  is  indispensable  to  raise  his 
revenue,  meaning  the  costs  of  his 
courtly  establishment,  as  we  ourselves 
did  in  England  till  the  period  of  1688. 
And  how  was  thati  Chiefly  on  crown 
estates,  parks,  forests,  warrens,  mines, 
just  as  every  private  subject  raised 
his  revenue ;  reserving  all  attempt  at 
taxes  in  shape  of  aids,  subsidies, 
or  benevolences,  for  some  extraordi- 
nary case  of  war,  foreign  or  domes- 
tic. Our  kings,  English  and  Scotch, 
lived  like  other  country  gentlemen, 
on  the  produce  of  their  farms.  For- 
tunately for  such  a  plan,  at  that 
moment  there  must  have  been  a  fine 
harvest  of  forfeitures  rising  to  the 
sickle  all  over  the  Affghan  land,  for 
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rebels  ^er6  as  thick  as  blackb^irles. 
Bat,  if  any  d^cH  had  still  shown 
itself  on  the.  Shah's  rcnt-roD,  one 
half  of  that  L.80,000  a-year  which 
we  allowed  to  the  Dost  when  our  pri- 
soner, or  of  that  smaller  sum*  which 
we  allowed  to  the  Shah  when  onr 
gnest,  would  have  made  it  good.  Yet 
what  if  we  had  spent  a  million  ster- 
ling through  a  period  of  ten  years,  aS 
a  sort  of  scaffolding  for  the  support 
of  our  new  edifice  whilst  yet  green 
and  rising?  Even  in  that  case,  and 
supposing  us  to  have  taken  our  leave 
of  the  Dooraunee  throne  at  the  end 
of  one  year,  after  planting  it  as  firmly 
as  it  ever  could  be  planted,  we  should 
have  pocketed  six  million  of  pounds 
sterling  that  now  are  gone ;  whereas 
we  insisted  on  sinking  three  millions 
per  annum  for  the  first  three  years, 
in  some  bottomless  ASghan  Chat  moss, 
with  the  effect  (seemingly  with  the 
intention)  of  enabling  Kkig  Soojah  to 
earn  universal  hatred  by  netting  a 
few  lacs  of  rupees. 

This  was  the  rock  on  Which  we 
jSplit.   Had  we  restrained  the  king 
from  levying  taxes,  all  might  have 
gone  well.   Had  we  restrained  our- 
selves firom  enforcing  his  levies,  all 
might  have  gone  decently.   And  had 
we  prompted  the  king  to  inaugurate 
some  great  public  benefit — as,  for  in- 
stance, by  conferrmg  upon  the  people 
a  simple  system  of  judicial  process 
and  distributive  justice— both  he  and 
we  might  have  become  popular ;  for, 
even  in  Affgtianistan,  there  must  be 
multitudes  of  poor  men,  peasants  and 
tradesmen  in  towns,  mothers  and 
wives,  who  sigh  for  peace,  and  curse 
their  endless  agitations.   Yes,  even 
amongst  their  martial  spirits,  who 
now  live  by  war  and  the  passions  of 
war,  many  are  they  who  would  relent 
from  their  angry  feuds,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  get  justice  without  them,  x 
^  The  sum,  therefore,  of  that  ques- 
tion ;  viz.  of  the  How  and  by  what 
machinery  Lord  Auckland  proposed  to 
accomplish  his  notunstatesmanlike  ob- 
ject, is  this — that  we  failed  utterly, 
and  chiefly  by  applying  European 
principles  to  Oriental  conmiunities ; 
and  in  particular, 

1st,  By  throwing  a  prodigious  stress 
on  the  fancied  consecration  of  royalty 
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in  a  conntiy  wtiwe  it  would  have 
snapped  undef  the  weight  of  a  Lr.lO 
note. 

2dly,  By  enforcing  (and  even  exer- 
cising in  our  own  persons  as  princi- 
pals) the  odious  power  of  taxation, 
under  the  monstrous  delusion  that  it 
was  the  first  of  a  king's  privileges, 
Where  in  fact,  and  with  some  reason, 
it  was  viewed  as  the  last  of  his  excesses. 

The  first  was  a  negalive  delusion.  TVe 
fancied  a  mighty  power  where  simply 
there  was  none ;  fancied  a  substance 
where  there  was  not  even  a  shadow. 
But  the  second  was  worse :  it  was  a 
positive  delnsion.  We  fancied  a  re- 
source Where  simply  there  was  a 
snare — a  mooring  cable  where  siiaplj 
there  was  a  rope  for  our  execution — 
a  sheet-anchor  where  simply  there 
was  a  rock  waiting  for  our  shipwreck. 

Not  the  less,  however,  we  main- 
tain, that  wliilst  in  fact  our  ruin  was 
self-prepared,  come  it  would,  sooner 
or  later,  from  the  necessity  of  AfTghan 
society,  had  the  actual  occasion  of 
that  ruin  been  wanting.  You  bnild  a 
palace  on  the  waters,  and  you  com- 
plain that  a  monsoon  has  overthrown 
it.  True;  but  had  there  been  no 
monsoon,  equally  it  would  have  been 
supplanted  by  the  natural  unsteadi- 
ness of  the  waves. 

'Nowjfourthlt/,  however,  for  Cabool, 
and  the  crape-bound  banners  "  peri- 
turaque  castral*'  Fourtlily  and  lastly, 
for  the  solution  of  that  hideous  cala- 
mity, whose  memory  is  accursed  for 
e^er.  But  the  solution— is  not  that 
plain  already  ?  If  what  we  allege  be 
true,  if  the  delusions  exposed  under 
the  third  head  are  rightly  stated,  will 
not  Mcy  solve  the  ruin  of  Cabool? 
Are  not  thep  sufficient  ?  Ko,  nothing 
will  solve  it — no  causes  arc  sufficient 
for  such  a  result,  unless  a  strong  spirit 
of  delusion  had  been  inflicted  from 
heaven,  distraction,  frenzy,  judicial 
madness.  No  dangers  from  the  enemy, 
no  pressure  from  without,  could  have 
accomplished  that  wredk,  had  they 
not  been  aided  by  treachery  within 
the  counsels  of  onr  own  hearts. 

It  is  an  old  saying  of  any  subject 
too  vast  or  too  sad  to  measure  hy 
hurried  words— that  "  de  Carthaginc 
satius  est  siiere^  quam  pardua  tUcere!^ 
And  in  this  case,  where  we  have  left 


*  SmaU&ir  •um.^L.20;000  a-year.  There  was,  howerer^  a  fepsrate  aUowilQCe^ 
Wf  beli^ye^  to  Zemaun^  the  king's  blind  brother, 
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ourselves  too  narrow  a  space  16  ttirti 
round  in,  and  whew  no  space  would 
exhaust  the  infinities  of  the  afilictlon, 
it    not  our  purpose  to  heighten,  or 
rhetorically  to  colour,  any  one  feature 
of  the  dismal  stoiy.  Rhetoric,  and  art 
of  all  kinds,  we  forswear  in  a  tragedy 
fo  torturing  to  our  national  sensibili- 
ties. We  pasa,  in  sympathy  with  the 
burning  wrath  of  our  readers,  the 
ntadness  of  daliyiug  and  moping  over 
tilt?  question — to  starve  or  not  to 
starve.^  We  pass  the  infamy  of  en- 
t«  rtaimng  a  tareaty  with  barbarians, 
commauxd  in  this  foul  insult  to  a  Bri- 
tish army — that,  afier  we  should  have 
Mibnuttcd  to  indignities  past  cxpres- 
^^^n,  they  (the  barbarians)  would  con- 
>ider  at  their  leisure  whether  it  would 
them  to  spare  our  necks ;  a 
viilany  that  gallant  men  could  not 
have  sanctioned,  and  which  too  cer- 
tainly was  not  burled  back  In  their 
teeth  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  We 
the  lunacy  of  tempting  barbarians 
to  a  perfidy  almost  systematic  in  their 
policy,  by  consenting  to  a  conference 
outoifc  the  British  cantonments,  not 
even  within  range  of  the  British  guns, 
not  even  within  the  overlooking  of  Bri- 
tish ejea.  We  pass  the  lunacy  of  taking 
oQt  sixteen  men  as  an  escort  against  a 
Domber  absolutely  imlimited  of  the  ene- 
my, andwhere  no  restraint,  even  of  ho- 
nour or  mutual  understanding,  forbade 
that  unlimited  enemy  to  come  armed 
from  head  to  foot.  It  is  a  trifle  to  add 
-^that  no  instructions  were  given  to  th6 
axteea  men  as  to  what  they  were  to 
dOfOrmwhatcircumstancestoact;  and 
accordingly  that  one  man  only,  out  of 
toe  whole  sixteen,  attempted  any  re- 
8J£taDce;  and  this  in  defiance  of  wam- 
^  eight  several  times  reiterated  by 
officers,  and  by  friendly  Aff- 
^bana,  that  treachery  was  designed. 
>U  pass  the  triple  lunacy  of  treating 
«I  m  a  case  where  Sir  William 
M'Xaoghtan  well  knew,  and  himself 
KTowed  his  knowledge,  that  no  man 
or  party  existed  amongst  the  ^emy 
who  could  pretend  to  nave  authority 
foffident  for  ratifying,  or  for  execut- 
JJjfi  wiy  treaty  of  whatsoever  tenor. 

Cabool  forces  perished  eventually 
oy  the  diuension  of  the  two  first  in 
coDunand.  This  is  notcHrious.  And 
7^  to  mark  the  dread  fatality  which 
Pursued  them,  the  concord  of  these 
two  officers  was  even  more  destructive 
^  their  victims  than  the  wrst  of 


their  disputes.  In  the  one  solitary 
castj  where  they  agreed,  the  two 
leaders,  Elphinstone  and  Shelton,  *«a/* 
ed  their  doom.  That  case  was  this  : — 
Many  felt  at  that  time,  as  all  men  of 
common  sense  feel  now,  that  the  Bala 
Hissar,  and  not  JeUalabad,  was  the 
true  haven  Ibr  the  army.  In  resist- 
ing this  final  gleam  of  hope  for  the 
army,  both  General  Elphinstone  and 
Brigadier  Shelton  heartily  concun*ed; 
and  they  concurred  then  first  and  tlien 
last.  This  also,  this  almost  incredible 
fact,  should  be  added  to  the  anecdote— 
GeneralElphinstone,when  hardpi-ese* 
ed  by  the  general  wishes  on  this 
point,  pleaded  as  a  last  reason  for  hia 
obstinacy— that  a  particular  article, 
essential  to  the  army,  was  wanting  in 
the  Bala  Hissar.  Subsequently,  but 
after  all  was  over,  it  turned  out  that 
this  plea  had  been  the  windiest  of 
chimieras.  True,  you  reply,  but  per- 
haps he  was  deceived.  Yes,  reader, 
but  by  what  manner  of  deception? 
He  was  distant  from  the  Bala  Hissar 
by  less  than  two  miles ;  he  was  then 
in  almost  daily  communication  with 
it ;  and  yet,  upon  a  matter  confessed'- 
ly  one  of  life  and  death  for  17,000 
souls,  he  took  no  steps  for  ascertaining 
the  truth ! 

But  these  things  we  pass,  in  order 
to  reach  a  point  most  superficially 
treated  by  Lieutenant  Eyre,  which 
Was,  in  truth,  the  original  fountain  of 
the  whole  calamity.  We  have  said 
already,  that,  (guilty  as  might  be  the 
leaders  by  unexampled  fatuity,  obsti- 
nacy, and  improvidence,)  in  om*  judg- 
ment, the  mischief  ascended  to  elder 
sources  than  either  General  Elphin- 
stone or  Shelton.  And  here  was  the 
'main  source,  which  (on  the  principle 
explained  above)  we  shall  barely  in- 
dicate, not  saying  one  word  in  aggra- 
vation. The  cantonments — ^who  was 
it,  what  man,  what  men,  what  coun- 
cil, on  whom  rests  the  horrible  re- 
^onsibility  of  that  selection  and  that 
execution  ?  We  contend  that,  besides 
those  directly  responsible  paities, 
others  were  so  to  a  criminal  extent ; 
every  artillery  oflScer  was  so ;  and 
therefore,  unless  some  further  expla- 
nations are  made.  Lieutenant  Eyre  is 
so.  But  surely  Lieutenant  Eyre  has 
exposed  the  vices  of  these  canton- 
ments. True,  he  has  so ;  some  of  the 
vices,  but  not  all,  but  not  the  worst. 
The  ground,  he  tells  iw,      bad  j  tho 
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line  of  fortificationa  too  extensive; 
the  interior  overlooked  in  parts ;  and 
(with  a  view  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  envoy)  the  defences  absolutely 
intermpted  in  their  regular  series. 
True ;  and  therefore,  night  and  day, 
it  became  the  duty  of  every  artillery 
officer  to  cry  out,  Ddenda  est  Car^ 
ihago.  But  all  this  is  not  the  worst. 
Even  a  child  knows  that,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the 
known  reversionary  uses  of  such  a 
retreat  in  the  event  of  its  being  want- 
ed at  all,  (except  as  a  barrack,)  it 
waa  of  the  last  importance  to  destroy 
all  the  strong  places,  nay,  even  all 
the  cover,  strong  or  not  strong,  which 
could  shelter  an  enemy.  This  was 
not  attempted,  or  thought  of,  until  it 
became  too  late.  Next,  it  was  of  even 
more  clamorous  importance  to  have 
the  com  magazine  tcWiin  the  line  of 
defences :  no  effort  was  made  in  that 
direction.  Kow,  had  these  been  the 
only  defects  of  the  cantonments,  they 
were  enough  to  argue  a  constructive 
treason  in  those  who  neglected  to  de- 
nounce them.  We  know  how  they 
operated.  These  three  ruins  issued  from 
these  most  culpable  negligences : — 1st, 
Starvation  fell  in  one  day  upon  the  Bri- 
tish host ;  and  that  it  was  which  placed 
them  at  themercy of  theenemy:  2dly, 
The  troops  were  inadequate  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  defences ;  so  that,  together 
with  starvation,  loss  of  sleep  fell  upon 
theHghtingmen.  3dly,  As  another  effect 
frota  that  cause,  a  perpetual  Penelope's 
web  was  to  be  maintained ;  for  as 
often  as  detachments  went  out  from 
cantonments  against  the  many  neigh- 
bouring forts,  before  they  could  pos- 
jsibly  have  time  to  destroy  these  nests 
of  hornets,  back  they  were  summoned 
to  the  defence  of  their  own  lares; 
often  in  broad  daylight,  by  combined 
assaults  of  the  enemy  on  their  own 
ramparts,  but  always  by  the  approach 
of  night.  So  that  all  momentary  ad- 
vantages became  idle  and  useless; 
none  could  be  followed  up,  none  could 
be  maintained.  Lucan  says  of  Caesar, 
when  besieged  in  the  fortified  palace 
of  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria,  that 
often,  whilst  thrown  on  his  most  dif- 
ficult defence,  the  matchless  soldier 
became  the  assailant — 

Obsessusque  gerit^tanta  est  oonsian* 
tia  xnentisy 
Offentoris  opus." 


But  what  did  as  a  trophy  of  his 
superiority,  we  did  by  imbedle  im- 
providence and  for  final  ruin.  Yet 
even  these  shocking  neglects  or  over- 
sights were  not  the  worst.  Let  us 
now  suggest  what  lotre.  Wherefore 
were  the  cantonments  placed  in  prox- 
imity so  close  to  Cabool  ?  Let  that 
be  answered,  and  we  shall  see  the 
early  commencement  of  our  infatua- 
tion. Two  considerations  will  dencb 
the  case,  and  then  we  shall  leave  it. 
1st,  The  cantonments  were  never 
meant  to  act  upon  the  city  of  Cabool : 
that  task  was  thrown  upon  the  Bala 
Hissar  from  its  situation.  And  yet 
no  trial  had  ever  been  made  of  the 
power  possessed  by  that  fortress.  The 
private  houses  were  known  to  be 
forts :  not  until  rebellion  commenced 
was  it  ascertained  of  what  strength 
they  were;  and  eventually  the  city 
proved  more  formidable  to  the  Baki 
Hissar  than  the  Bala  Hissar  to  the 
dty.  Such  a  blunder  of  ignorance 
and  miscalculation,  we  believe,  was 
never  heard  of.  But,  2dly,  Even  that 
was  a  trifle  by  comparison  with  the 
capital  evil — and  the  capital  evil  was 
this.  The  enemy  was  allowed, 
throughout  the  autumn  of  1841,  to 
accumidate  ad  Ubitum  in  Cabool. 
Retainers  of  the  chiefs,  Ghilzyes  and 
others,  gathered  unwatched  through- 
out October.  Now  mark  what  fol- 
lowed frt)m  our  choice  of  cantonments. 
Had  they  been  fixed  fifteen  or  even 
ten  miles  off,  the  impossibility  of 
marching  daily  to  and  from  Cabool 
would  have  strangled  the  rebellion  in 
its  first  three  days.  The  evil  which 
crushed  ourselves,  of  having  always  at 
sunset  to  go  homewards,  would  have 
been  thrown  upon  the  enemy,  and  with 
as  much  more  of  ruinous  effect  as  the 
distance  was  greater.  As  it  nevcT 
was  alleged  that  the  cantonments 
were  meant  for  the  overawing  of  Ca- 
bool, and  in  effect  they  were  totally 
inefficient  as  regarded  that  city — it  is 
clear  that  the  one  great  advantage  by 
which  the  Affghans  accomplished  our 
destruction,  was  coolly  prepared  for 
them  by  ourselves,  without  the  shadow 
of  any  momentary  benefit  for  our 
own  interests.  Even  for  provisions^ 
the  event  showed  that  we  had  never 
looked  to  Cabool.  And  there  reveals 
itself  the  last  feature  of  our  perfect 
madness. 
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ETCHED  THOUGHTS  I 

Ix  the  Number  of  Maga  of  J annary 
1^42,  we  reviewed  one  of  the  labours 
of  the  Etching  Club—jTAc  Deserted 
ViUage,  We  congratnlated  the  lovers 
of  art  upon  the  resumption  of  the 
needle,  and  showed  the  advantages 
vhicb,  in  some  important  respects,  it 
has  over  the  graver.   Etching,  as  it 
iii  less  mechanical,  is  more  expressive. 
We  have  from  it  the  immediate  im- 
press of  the  paintcr*s  mind;  that 
peculiar  autographic  character  which 
marks  eveiy  turn  and  shade  of 
thought,  even  transition  of  thought 
and  feeling,  in  what  may,  at  first  view, 
seem  vagaries  of  lines  ;  which,  we 
know  not  how,  (nor  is  the  artist  him- 
iielf  St  the  time  conscious  of  the 
operation,)  discriminate  innumerable 
niceties,  each  having  its  own  effect, 
and  yet  tending  to  one  whole.  We 
rarely  come  at  once,  uno  ictu^  to  a 
decision.  The  operation  is  progres- 
sive—from  conception  to  conception, 
from  feeling  to  feeling,  from  many 
shades  of  uncertainty  to  decision.  The 
first  fresh  hand  upon  any  work  is 
obedient  to  the  mind  in  this  process ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  we  so  value,  so 
admire,  the  sketches  and  drawings  of 
the  great  masters.   We  see  not  only 
the  fall  complete  sentiment  of  the 
subject,  but  how  they  came  to  it ;  we 
trace  it  back  through  all  its  varieties, 
and  feel  a  sensible  delight  in  being  in 
posgession  of  the  very  mmd  of  the 
master.  Were  this  not  the  case,  how 
we  to  account  for  the  charm  felt 
in  tmmng  over  a  portfolio  of  old 
drawmgs?  How  exquisitely  beautiftil 
are  those  of  Baffaelle  and  Titian  1 
The  sale  of  the  collection  of  Sir  Thomas 
Uwrence  proves  the  high  estimation 
in  which  these  are  ever  held.  Thou- 
sands of  pounds  for  a  few  drawings ! 
^Vhat  sums  were  given  for  Claude*s 
"liber  Veritatis!"  and  why?— Be- 
cause these  orighial  drawings  of  the 
old  masters  possess  this  very  auto- 
graphic character  that  we  have  de- 
scribed. And  this  is  precisely  the 
case  with  etching.  Nor  is  it  only  the 
case  with  those  of  the  Italian,  but 
those  of  every  school;  and,  singiilarly 
«)ongh,  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  paint- 
ers, whose  high  finish  and  elaborate 
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colouring  give  such  great  value  to 
their  works,  were  eminently  success- 
ful in  the  free  and  expressive  style  of 
etching.  Kembrandt  we  need  not 
speak  of — wondrous  indeed  are  his 
works  of  the  needle.  How  exquisite 
are  the  etchings  of  Berghem,  Both, 
and  Karel  du  Jardin!  and,  to  show 
how  characteristic  they  are,  how  dif- 
ferent are  they  from  each  other  I  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  this  art  is  of 
modem  invention.  What  treasures 
might  we  not  have  possessed,  had  this 
inestimable  secret  been  known  to  the 
ancients!  We  should  not  be  left  to 
conjecture  the  merits  of  Apollodorus, 
Zeuxis,  Farrhasius,  Timanthes,  Apel- 
les.  Wo  might  have  had  outlines — 
first  thoughts — "etched  thoughts," 
by  Phidias  himself.  And,  as  the  art 
of  design  was  earlier  than  any  of 
those  names — even  coeval  with,  or 
prior  to.  Homer  himself— those  who 
engraved  and  worked  in  metal  their 
shields,  might  have  handed  down  to 
us  etchings  of  Troy  itself,  and  parti- 
culars of  the  siege.  Do  we  lose  or 
gain  by  not  having  the  ancient  book 
of  beauty?  But  we  must  be  content 
with  what  we  have,  and,  in  the  regret, 
see  the  value  of  the  present,  looking 
to  future  value.  Etching,  is  still  old 
enough  to  interest  by  its  portraiture 
of  ages  gone  by.  The  inventor  is  not 
known.  Perhaps  the  earliest  speci- 
men is  the  well-known  "  Cannon"  by 
Albert  Durer,  dated  1518 ;  and  there 
is  one  by  him,  "  Moses  receiving  the 
Tables  of  the  Law,"  dated  1524.  The 
art  was  soon  after  practised  by  Par- 
megiano,  and  extended  to  general 
use.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  real 
power  and  merit  of  etching  was  not 
known  to  the  inventor,  nor  to  those 
who,  in  its  early  state,  applied  them- 
selves to  it.  The  first  aim  seems  to 
have  been  exact  imitation  of  the 
graver.  Le  Bosse,  in  his  treatise  on 
engraving,  makes  the  perfection  of  the 
art  consist  in  the  close  similitude  of  the 
graver^s  work.  It  was  this  which  at 
first  cramped  the  artist,  and  delayed 
the  progress  of  etching,  and  gave  it 
not  only  the  appearance,  but  the 
reality  of  inferiority — and  oftentimes 
the  name  and  roputatiou  of  infeiiorlty 
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is  as  prejndicial  as  the  thing  itself, 
and  we  verily  believe  that  it  still  has 
its  effect  upon  the  public  taste.  Ar- 
tists have  not  sufficiently  taken  to 
etching.  We  have  had  more  ama* 
teurs  excel  in  it  than  professional 
artists.  There  wag  a  collection  of 
amateur  etchings  at  Strawberry  Hill, 
given  to  Walpole  by  the  etchers.  The 
greater  part  of  them  is  excellent, 
though  they  are  mostly  copies  from 
Other  works,  but  not  aU.  There  are 
some  sorprising  imitations  of  Rem- 
brandt, The  best  are  by  Ladv  Louisa 
Augusta  Neville,  afterwards  Lady 
Carlisle, 

Then,  again,  the  union  of  etching 
and  engraving  has  certainly  retarded 
the  art,  and  has  given  it  another  cha* 
racter.  If  that  union  has  engrafted 
freedom  on  engraving,  it  has  given  to 
the  needle  too  much  precision — ^it  has 
taken  from  it  the  working  out  effects. 
We  have  elsewhere  noticed  that  the 
taste  for  the  precise  and  laboured  eur 
graving  in  landscape,  introduced  by 
Woollet,  drove  out  from  the  Md  that 
which  was  very  superior  to  it.  The 
prints  frx>m  Claude  and  Fousshi,  by 
.  Vivares,  Wood,  Mason,  and  Chatelet, 
and  published  by  Fond,  are  infinitely 
more  characteristic  of  the  masters  than 
the  works  which  succeeded  them. 
But  we  speak  here  only  of  imitation. 
It  is  in  the  original  handling  of  artists 
themselves,  not  in  translated  works, 
and  according  to  the  translating  phra- 
aeology,  "  done  by  different  hands," 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  real  beau^ 
and  power  of  the  art.  It  is  thjs 
handwriting  of  the  artist's  original 
xnind  that  constitutes  the  real  beauty ; 
we  would  not  have  a  touch  of  the 
graver  to  any  worit  professing  to  be 
mn  etc)\ing— the  graver  cannot  be  used 
with  impunity.  If  it  will  admit  of 
any  adventitious  aid,  it  may  perhaps 
be,  in  a  very  subordinate  degroe, 
mezzotint  and  aquatint.  But  etching 
rather  improves  Prince  Bupert'i  in- 
yention  than  is  advantaged  by  it.  Tho 
Bootiness  of  mezaotlnt  is  dangerons-^ 
bad  hands  it  is  the  black  art"  of 
Prince  Rupert,  thou^  the  term  waa 
applied  to  amotal  of  the  prince's  inven- 
tion, not  to  his  discovery  of  meecotint 

Modem  times  have  brought  tha 
art  of  engraving  to  a  wondeifol  per- 
fection. Ite  meehanicai  woik  is  most 
exquisite,  and  reacliea  the  whofta  affiKt 
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of  picture  surprisingly.  If  the  pub- 
lishing  public  knew  as  well  what  to 
engrave  as  our  engravers  know  how 
to  engrave,  we  should  not  see  onr 
printsellers'  windows  teem  with  worth- 
less works  beautifully  executed.  We 
often  wonder,  as  we  stop  occasionally 
to  look  at  the  display,  where  the  pur- 
chasers are  found  for  things  that  pain 
the  eye  and  weary  the  mind  to  see — 
history,  or  landscape,  or  familiar  life, 
it  matters  not,  neaily  all  without  feel- 
ing, elaborate  nothings,  or  worse  than 
nothing8<-H)btrusions,  unless  we  are 
disposed  to  examme  only  the  work  of 
the  engraver;  and  even  then  we  must 
lament  to  see  it  thrown  away,  or 
rather  employed  in  disseminating  bad 
taste.  How  rarely  is  it  we  see  even 
a  subject  of  any  value  or  interest  at- 
tempted I  It  is,  as  in  our  play-writ- 
ing, not  the  subject,  but  the  peculiarity 
of  some  actor,  that  is  to  be  written  np 
to ;  so  the  peculiarities  of  some  few 
flashy  favourite  artists  employ  our 
best  engravers,  who  ought  to  be  far 
otherwise  employed,  in  making  tran- 
scripts from  the  best  works,  ancient 
or  modem,  by  which  taste  may  be 
improved,  the  mind  enlarged,  and  the 
heart  made  to  feel  as  it  ought.  If 
our  flashy  prints  are  the  index  of  the 
public  taste  in  this  country,  we  have 
little  of  which  to  boast ;  and  we  un- 
doubtedly keep  our  artists  from  riung 
to  any  worthy  aim,  by  showing  them 
how  satisfied  we  can  be  with  medio- 
crity, and  even  some  degrees  below  it. 
There  Is,  in  etching,  a  lightness  and 
playfulness  of  execution  which  excusea, 
if  it  does  not  quite  reconcile  ua  to  a 
bad  subject.  We  lose  the  idea  of 
effort  in  the  freedom.  To  present  to 
the  eye  a  Ubonred  nothing,  is  to  dia- 
gust  by  the  sense  of  labour  alone. 
We  calculate  the  time  and  eost, 
and  look  for  an  olject  worthy  the 
outlay  in  vain,  and  become  thoroughly 
dissatisfied.  We  have  a  great  mind 
to  describe  the  process  of  etching,  that 
the  lovers  of  art  who  read  Mapa^  and 
happen  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  may  try 
their  hands— it  is  very  faadnatung 
work,  and  even  the  uncertainty  in  the 
first  attempts,  and  the  very  failorea, 
give  pleasure  in  the  operation.  There 
is  something  more  pleasant  in  ho|uag 
onr  labour  will  turn  out  well,  than 
knowing  it.  If  there  be  any  whoee 
thne  hangs  heavy  on  their  hands,  kt 
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them  take  np  etching.   Johnson  la- 
mented that  men  did  not  work  with 
their  needles,  considering  the  employ- 
Dieiit  of  t  he  hands  a  great  aid  to  thought 
—and  so  it  is.  Now  the  etching-needle 
the  one  a  man  may  take  np  without 
h»>cnnung  ridiculous.  As  there  are  so 
many  ''Handmaids"  to  the  art,  from 
^  Inch  the  whole  mystery  may  be  leari^- 
»  'l,  we  forbear.   We  have,  however, 
turned  to  our  friend  Gerard  Larresse 
f»»r  the  purpose  of  setting  down,  secun^ 
Hnmartem,  apractical  account,  and  find 
it  not :  but  we  like  little  old  treatises 
N  tter  than  modern,  there  is  some- 
thing unsophisticated  in  their  manner 
of  pmg  information,  and  there  is  no 
^ir.<ly  of  periods,  which,  in  their  music, 
sit-al  away  the  understanding ;  so  we 
n  fer  to  Faithome.   But  nevertheless 
our  Mend  Gerard,  if  he  does  not  give 
iuformation,  supplies  amusement.  He 
thinks  every  thing  best  told  by  an 
emblem:— so  receive,  reader,  his  pic- 
torial account  of  the  art ;  we  cannot 
give  his  plate,  so  be  content  with  hi$ 
descriptionofit,thatis, Etching.  "This 
beautiful  virgin,  sitting  at  a  table,  has 
before  her  a  copperplate,  lymg  on  a 
sand-bag ;  and  near  it  stands  a  little 
monkey,  placing  a  lighted  lamp  before 
bPT.  She  is  attended  by  Prudence 
and  Diligence,  and  Practice  is  setting 
the  tools  on  an  oil-stone.   Her  chair 
is  of  ebony,  adorned  with  figures  of 
Sincerity  and  Assiduity,  wrought  ia 
ivory,  and  mutually  embracing;  be- 
hind which  stands  Judgment,  showing 
her  a  little  further,  Famting,  accom-: 
panied  by  Apollo  and  Diana ;  he 
holding  up  his  tordi,  in  order  to  en- 
lighten Sculpture,  and  she  hers  re<> 
versed,  with  purpose  to  extuxguish  it  j 
the  Genii,  in  the  mean  time,  are  every 
vhere  busy  in  providing  necessary 
materials.    The  eldest  offers  her  a 
drawmg,  cither  redded  or  whited  on 
the  back,  and  a  pomt  or  needle  for 
tradng  it  on  the  plate ;  this  drawing 
represents  the  design  she  is  going 
aboat    Others,  in  an  inner  apart- 
ment, are  employed  in  heating  a  plate 
on  a  chafing-dish,  and  laying  the 
groimd  even  with  a  feather.  Here, 
one  is  etchmg — there,  another  biting  a 
plate;  others  taking  and  reviewing 
pioofe,  with  great  attention  and  plea- 
sure—while Fame,  having  a  proof  of 
a  portrait  in  her  hand,  with  her  trum- 
pet sounds  -  out  at  a  wm4ow  the 
prwses  of  masters  or  engravers.  Ho- 
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nour,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  bear- 
ing a  small  pyramid,  is  entering  the 
room,  ushering  in  Annona  or  Prospe- 
rity, who  has  a  cornucopia,  or  horn 
filled  with  fruits.  Round  the  room 
are  set  on  pedestals  divers  busts  of 
famous  etchers  and  engravers;  as 
Marc  Antonio,  Audlan,  Edelinck, 
Vander  Menlen,  and  several  other 
Italian  and  French,  as  well  as  Dutch 
and  German  masters.  In  the  ofi- 
skip,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  appear 
standing  in  suiprise  at  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet."  There  is  nothing  like 
example!  Who  sees  in  this  prophetic 
enigma,  in  his  "  chair  of  ebony,"^  other 
than  "  Ebony"  himself,  the  "  most 
accomplished  Christopher,^^  beaming 
with  "  sincerity,"  and  placid  in  his 
**  assiduity,"  with  "Judgment"  wait- 
ing upon  him  at  command,  wielding 
neither  crutch  nor  pen,  but,  in  affable 
(X)ndcscension,  the  contenmed  needle, 
etching  the  portrait  of  his  own  "  Colon- 
say,"  and  his  own  famous  exploit,  to 
show  that  one  needle  in  the  hand  of  ge- 
nius can  make  a  man  and  a  horse  too; 
though  nine  tailors  and  nine  needles 
scarcely  make  up  the  complement  of 
a  man — ^yet  would  these  nine  in  one, 
the  renowned  of  Brentford,  scarcely 
have  matched  "  Christopher  on  Colon- 
say  ! "  And  as  for  Fame  blowing  out 
of  the  window,  he,  in  spite  of  himself 
and  his  modesty,  is  his  own  trum- 
peter, and,  as  Maga  reaches  them, 
surprises  "  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,"  and 
America  too.  Such  is  the  emblema- 
tical representation  of  etching,  and  we 
have  embellished  it  with  a  first-rate 
performer. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  "  Etched 
Thoughts  by  the  Etching  Club." 
We  find  a  new  name  or  two 
added  to  the  list— C.  G.  Lewis,  the 
renowned  and  best  of  etchers ;  and 
Severn,  whose  etchings  are  new  to  us, 
not  80  his  other  works  of  art.  We 
remember  his  "  Ship  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner,"  and  his  expressive,  senti- 
mental, figures ;  and  poor  Feamley — 
now  no  more — we  remember  greatly 
admiring  a  somewhat  large  picture  of 
his — "  A  River-Scene  in  Norway," — 
evidently  painted  immediately  from 
nature,  powerfully,  expressively  given, 
^mehow  or  other  he  did  not  take  in 
this  country,  and  quitted  it,  leavmg 
behind  him  very  beautiful  studies, 
strangely  undervalued,  and  sold  for 
little.   The  fact  is,  he  was  too  true  to 
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the  solemnity  and  sobriety  of  nature 
to  please  a  public  led  away  by  gaudy 
display  and  meretricious  colouring. 
Yet  was  he  a  man  of  more  genius — 
in  landscape — than  any  nine  out  of 
ten  of  our  best  artists  that  have,  these 
last  ten  years,  attempted  to  show 
nature  or  art  upon  our  academical 
wails.  Poor  Feamley!  We  have 
heard  that  elsewhere  he  was  appre- 
ciated and  success^.  Stone  and 
Herbert  are  good  additions.  Happy 
is  it  when  the  feelings  of  the  artist 
and  poet  are  in  unison ;  happier  still 
when  the  poet  is  himself  the  artist: 
and  such  is  the  case  here.  So  that,  in 
many  cases,  they  are  really  "  Etched 
Hioughts** — ^not  etched  translations 
of  thoughts ;  and  the  work  of  the  pen 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  needle. 
In  the  "  Deserted  Village"  was  a  con- 
tinuous story ;  every  plate  was  in  con- 
nexion with  its  preceding.  In  this 
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publication,  every  artist  seems  to  have 
been  left  to  his  own  choioe  of  subject, 
and  to  his  firee  fancy. 

Cope  first  comes  under  our  notice. 
He  commences  the  work  with  ^^Love," 
and  a  quotation  from  Spenser.  As  an 
etching,  it  is  powerful,  but  we  doubt  if 
quite  true:  there  should  be  something 
to  account,  in  such  a  twilight  scene, 
for  the  strong  light  upon  the  Lsdye- 
lovel"  Nor  are  we  quite  satisfied 
with  the  love  of  the  lover,  or  the  re- 
ception it  meets  with.  The  man  or 
his  guitar,  one  of  the  two,  if  not  both, 
must  be  out  of  tune.  His  Veteran^s 
Betum  "  tells  its  tale,  and  a  somewhat 
mournful  one ;  it  is  in  illustration  of^ 
some  very  good  and  pathetic  lines  by 
a  member  of  the  club,  H.  J.  Towns- 
end  ;  and  as,  we  believe,  thejr  are  not 
to  be  met  with  out  of  Etched 
Thoughts,"  we  extract  them  for  the 
gratification  of  the  reader : — 
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**  The  old  yew,  deck'd  in  even's  parting  beams. 

From  his  red  trunk  reflects  a  nidcfier  ray ; 
While,  flickering  through  the  lengthen'd  shadow,  gleams 

Of  gold  athwart  the  dusky  branches  play. 
The  jackdaws,  ent  so  bustling  on  the  tower. 

Have  ceased  their  cawing  clamour  from  on  high  ; 
And  the  brown  bat,  as  nears  the  twilight  hour. 

Circles — ^the  lonely  tenant  of  the  sky. 

'*  The  soldier  there,  ere  pass'd  to  distant  climes. 

On  Sabbath  mom  his  early  mates  would  meet ; 
There  list  the  chant  of  the  familiar  chimes, 

And  the  fond  glance  of  young  affection  greet. 
There,  too,  at  eve— before  the  twilight  grey 

Led  the  dark  hours,  when  sprites  are  wont  to  walk — 
With  his  sweet  Nancy  how  he  joy'd  to  stray, 

And  tell  his  rustic  love  in  homely  talk. 

Now,  home  retum'd,  far  other  thoughts  he  owns, 

Though  still  the  same  the  scene  that  meets  his  view  ! 
The  same  sun  glistens  o'er  the  lichen'd  stones — 

Scarce  one  year  more  seems  to  have  gnarl'd  the  yew. 
There,  too,  the  hamlet  where  his  boyhood  pass'd 

Sends,  as  of  old,  its  curls  of  smoke  to  ken — 
So  near,  his  stalwart  arm  a  stone  might  cast 

Among  the  cots  that  deck  the  coppiced  glen ! 

But  ere  the  joys  of  that  domestic  glade 

Can  wipe  the  tear  from  off  hb  rugged  brow, 
A  stone  beneath  the  yew-tree's  ebon  shade 

Deep  o*er  his  heart  a  heavier  shade  doth  throw. 
(Oh !  sad  indeed,  when  thus  such  tidings  come 

That  stun,  even  when  by  slow  degrees  they  steal,) 
That  tablet  tells  how  cold  within  the  tomb 

Are  hands  whose  fond  warm  grasp  he  long'd  to  fecL" 
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Tlie  Fainter  of  the  Olden  Time." 
— "  His  shop  is  his  dement,  and  he 
cannot,  with  any  enjoTment  to  him- 
self, Uye  ont  of  it.— Dr  South."  ThLa 
is  very  good.  The  painter  has  his 
back  to  yon,  and  is  at  work  apparent- 
ly on  a  walL  Little  wots  he  of  the 
world  without.  He  is  embodyiog 
angels,  and  spreading  angelic  light; 
himself,  slipshod  and  loosely  girdled, 
centring  the  radiance  he  creates. 
How  differently  arrayed  are  body  and 
mind !  By  the  title,  we  presume  Mr 
Cope  means  to  satirize  some  modem 
fnp6  of  the  profession.  Of  all  Mr 
Cope's  etchings  in  the  volmne,  we 
mosfly  admire  "  Love's  Enemies."  It 
is  from  the  well-known  passage  of 
Sh^kspeare,  Ah  me !  for  an^t  that 
ever  I  conld  read,"  &c.  The  concep- 
tion is  excellent.  War,  Death,  and 
Sickness  are  taking  off  then-  prisoner 
Cupid,  chuned,  from  the  door  of  an 
aged  coaple  willing  enough  to  part 
with  him,  while  their  poor  broken- 
hearted dangfater,  with  disheveled 
hair,  hides  her  face  with  her  hands ; 
and,  above  her,  the  hard  father's 
nplilted  crutch  is  ready  to  speed  the 
departure.  It  is  lightly  etched,  in 
good  keeping ;  so  that  the  group- 
ing is  dear,  and  the  moral  is  percep- 
tible at  a  glance.  His  Rejected 
Addresses  "  is  of  another  cast.  Here 
he  is  in  the  common  and  beggarly 
worid:  yet  represents  he  no  common 
beggar;  for,  though  he  be  often  so 

B^ed,  he  is  one  of  rare  accomplish- 


ments. He  can  write  a  capital 
letter,  enough  to  make  any  of  the 
'  quality  people '  cry.  The  begging- 
letter  people  give  him  a  shilling  for  a 
letter.  He  is  now  on  the  tramp." 
The  man  was  a  lawyer,  and  so  astute 
that  he  can  so  adjust  himself  and  his 
shadow,  that  he  will  hide  in  it  from 
your  scrutiny  any  habitual  expression 
of  his  viUany.  And  Cope  has  been 
most  happy  in  this  idea. 

"Morning  Prayer"  is  introduced 
with  a  few  elegant  lines,  we  presume 
by  Mr  Cope  Mmself.  They  have  no 
name  to  them.  The  figure  is  grace- 
ful, the  effect  tender ;  but  we  confess 
we  have  been  so  satiated  with  such 
subjects  in  the  Annuals,  that  we  do 
not  relish  this  as  perhaps  we  ought. 
From  the  same  cause,  we  do  not 
dwell  upon  "The  Mother."  "The 
Wanderer — the  beggar  and  his  dog," 
is  good.  The  impostor  beggar  was  in 
sunshine,  and  which  he  turned  to  his 
purpose  :  he  could  cope  with  the 
world's  broad  glare.  This  is  no 
impostor;  and  the  atmosphere  he 
breathes  is  suited  to  his  fortunes. 
The  rejecting  hand,  with  its  shadow 
of  the  dry  skmny  fingers,  is  well  con- 
ceived. 

"  The  Readers,"  from  Boccaccio,  is 
not  happy.  The  figures  are  not  Ita- 
lian ;  nor  is  the  costume  of  the  age  of 
the  book.  His  "  Gfrl  and  Cupid  "  is 
a  little  gem,  reminding  us  of  Schi- 
donL  We  presume  these  lines  are  by 
the  etcher — 


^  Love,  in  the  virgin  breast  of  beauty  lying, 
Laughs  at  the  fate  for  her  he  doth  prepare — 
Will  swiftly  turn  her  sweetest  smiles  to  sighing. 
And  flee  when  she  is  fixed  in  despair." 


We  have  seen  so  many  ladies  with 
np-tumed  eyes,  called  in  the  annual 
catalogues  "Meditation,"  that  we 
^  not  uitermpt  the  calm  of  Mr 
Cope's.  C.  G.  Lewis  has  but  one 
plate,  "A  Woodland DeU."  A  quiet 
spot  of  shade  and  flickering  sunshine 
—a  streamlet,  and  a  rural  bridge.  It  is 
Bweetly  etched,  true  to  the  character. 

Bicoard  Redgrave,  in  more  than 
one  instance  in  the  book,  shows  that 
M  has  power  over  the  deep  and 
8ol^  IHithetic,  as  well  as  over  the 
tender.  His  first  plate  is  "  The  Sur- 
^▼ore  of  the  Storm."  The  story  is 
from  Petronins,  as  told  by  Jeremy 
Taylor.  A  floating  body  of  one  of  a 


shipwrecked  crew  lies  pillowed  on  a 
wave,  and  is  met  with  by  the  survi- 
vors in  their  boat.  Solenm  and  awe- 
stricken  is  their  expression.  The  plate 
is  of  a  fine  tone,  befittmg  death  in 
that  awful  shape.  This  story  of  Pe- 
tronius  was  the  subject  of  a  poetical 
piece,  which  we  remember  to  have 
read  in  a  vohmie  of  poems  by  Thomas 
Flatmau,  one  of  the  "  mob  of  gentle- 
men" condenmedbyPope,  who,  never- 
theless, did  not  care  about  borrowing 
from  him  pretty  much  of  his  version 
of  the  "  Animula,  blandula,  vagula" — 
the  Emperor  Adrian's  address  to  his 
soul.  We  remember  the  commence- 
ment of  the  piece  :-r- 
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After  a  blusteriog  tedious  mghti| 

The  winds  all  hiuh'dy  and  the  rude  tempest  Q 

Rolling  ftu*  off  upon  a  briny  wave^ 

Compassionate  Philander  spied 

A  floating  careasa  ride. 

That  seem'd  to  beg  the  kindness  of  a  grave. 

At  near  approach  he  thought  lie  knew  the  Baii|''  Jbe. 

^ia    Fairy  Reyel^  "  make  a  light  Borough,  {s  good  in  the  eSegt ;  but  \t 

and  elegant  plate.  A  fairj  group  In  lia^  not  tpcpatboa  that  usuallj  diatin- 

a  frame  of  leavea.   He  ia  berq  potb  guishes  Redgrave.      Bii^pah  watcU- 

painter  and  poet,  Eig  her  Sons,"  ia  very  fine.  The  night, 

Hast  thou  not  seen  the  summer  breeze,  glaring  torchUff^t,  to  scare  away 

The  eddymg  leaves,  and  downy  feather  ^^^Z' 

Whirl  round  a  whili  beneath  the  trees,  Jf^^^  ^^^^f ,             the  sky  wuU 

Then  bear  aloft  to  heaven  together  ?  the  melancboly  moiUTung  Ri^pah,  ?re 

With  just  such  motion,  gUdin|  light,  ?f,              ^.f  ^P'^"^   "  ^""^''^ 

These  feiries  vanished  from  my  sight.*'  phild"  ha«  qmte  the  effect  of  a  Pern- 

brandt  plate ;  yet  it  la  very  tender— 

Poor  unfortunate  Dadd  I  aomejeara  a  scene  fit  for  the  aPgeliK}  vlait,  aud 

ago  be  e;}Lhibited  a  picture  of  thia  sub-  pure  apd  devout  of  thought  and  pur- 

ject,  somewhat  aimilarly  treatedi  tbat  pose  ia  tdat  ang^l*— we  do  not  the 

was  exquisitely  ideal.  mother.   The  peat  descdptiou  is  from 

Xbe  £U§u  Orfprdi*'  fippm  Cr^bbe's  Mr  liedgrave'a  ow?i  peQ. 

*^  Thi  Sick  Cwp. 

9e  SbaU  give  his  ao^is  obsi^e  over  t^ee^  to  )(e«p  thee        thy  vayB.''«>ftALM  xeL 

In  a  chamber,  faintly  cryingi 
With  its  mother  o*er  it  sigUpgi 
Lay  a  baby  pale  and  wan ; 
Ever  turning — restless  turning-:-^ 
Much  she  dreaded  fever  burning, 
Sickness  slow  or  sipkness  hasting. 
Cough)  convulsion,  agpie  wasting, 
Bitter  tears  there  fell  upon 
Tbe  pale  face  of  her  litUc  son. 

The  evening  chimes  had  ceasad  tkeir  riagfogt 

And  the  even  song,  was  singing 
In  the  old  kirk  grey  with  years  j 
Through  the  air  sweet  words  came  welljn^— , 
Words  of  peace,  unto  that  dwelling ; 
Hymns  they  sang,  how  angels  shielded 
Those  who  ne'er  to  sin  had  yielded : — 
And  her  pale  fiice  lost  its  feara— 
That  bnely  mother  dried  her  tears. 

In  her  arms  tbe  babe  soon  «lumber*d ; 
That  little  son,  whose  days  seem'd  numbe|''4, 
Smiled  upon  his  mother  sleeping. 
The  Lord  indeed  had  sorely  tried  her, 
But  his  angel  knelt  beside  her ; 
Heavenly  breezes  cool'd  the  fever 
Of  her  child — He  shall  not  leave  her  I 
And  this  mother  ceased  her  weeping/' 


The  *<£xpeeted  Return**  ia  quite  in  Redgrave's  beet  maimer 

^*  Fancy,  imnatient  of  all  painful  thoughts. 
Pictured  the  bliss  should  welcome  his  return ; 

And  bope  ai^d  »emor^  made  a  mingled  joy,"_£0prH]BT. 
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Thia  ifl  a  lovely  figure ;  a  loving  and 
lovable  gentle  creature!  and  many 
such  havo  we  seen  by  Redgrave's 
hand.  Not  Raffaelle  himself  could 
iji'»re  truly  paint  the  pure  mind — that 
pn-cious  jewel,  innocence,  in  its  most 
Iwely  coisket. 

Severn  has  two  plates,  which  may 
1-*  Ciilled  companions ;  racy  and  good 
aro  they,  and  of  one  vintage.  Wo 
an?  not  quite  satisfied  with  either  face 
or  figure  of  the  maiden  in  the  Roman 
Vintage/'  Hers  is  not  a  face  of  feeling ; 
uar,  we  would  almost  beg  Mr  Severn's 
I  Ardon,  and  pronounce  her  a  bit  of  a 
ftoL  Tbo  "  Neapolitan"  is  much 
Ktter.  They  arc  executed  in  a  very 
tK'ld,  broad,  free  style  of  etching,  and 
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effective.  Horsley's  "  English  Pea- 
sant" might  be  allowed  to  be  a  little 
weatherbeaten ;  but,  at  first  sight,  we 
should  say  that  he  was  not  of  the 
temperance  society  when  the  aqua- 
fortis was  on  the  table.  It  is  black, 
from  being  overbitten.  Yet,  after 
a  while,  wc  see  through  the  darkness 
into  the  character.  He  is  an  honest  fel- 
low, but  a  little  disguised."  His 
"Twilight"  is  very  good,  yet  perhaps  is 
the  light  a  little  too  sharp  and  strong 
for  that  hour.  The  subject  is  from 
verses  by  Redgrave,  and  good  and 
quaintlike  old  gentle  rhymes  they 
are.  But  how  comes  it  that  the 
figures  are  both  feminine  ? — ^that  docs 
not  accord  with  the  lines. 


*^  Time  was  no  more  for  them :  the  mn  had  gone, 
Tha  stars  from  sunset  glow  began  to  peer } 
Yet  'neath  those  stars  that  pair  still  Unger 'd  Qq> 
VDcoBscioiis  of  the  night,  fast  drawing  near  I 
His  voice  to  her  was  daylight,  and  her  smile 
A  snnny  morning  breaking  o'er  his  soul ; 
Such  hours  of  bliss  oome  only  once — the  while 
X^ng-silent  love  speaks  forth  without  control| 
And  of  its  hopes  and  fears  first  telleth  out  the  wftplQ," 


Welsh  Gossips."— 

At  eTery  word  a  reputation  dies.'* 

For  the  credit  of  Wales,  we  hope 
MrHorsley  did  not  sketch  these  from 
nature ;  yet  is  there  a  fearful  look  of 
natural  acrimony  in  the  one,  and  sheer 
bnsybodvism  in  the  other.  The  plate 
i?  beautifully  etched.  His  "  Moon- 
light" is  not  quite  clear  enough — 


there  are  too  many  sparkling  lights. 
The  Shady  Seat"  is  prettily  design- 
ed ;  the  lady  looks  rather  too  alarmed, 
and,  for  the  subject,  perhaps  there  is 
not  enough  of  shadow — certainly  not 
"  enough  for  two."  We  at  once  re- 
cognize Stonhouse  in  the  Evening 
effects  of  Solitude,"  and  his  "  Neath 
Abbey."  The  former  he  thus  de- 
scribes : — 


There,  woods  impenrious  to  the  breesej 
Thick  phalanx  of  embodied  trees-^ 
Here,  stillness,  height,  and  solemn  sha49 
Jnrite,  and  cont^plation  aid." 


Wc  are  sure  that  1^'cath  Abbey  is 
from  nature,  for  it  has  the  sooty 
and  smoked  character  of  that  manu- 
facture-ruined min.  But  we  must 
not  pass  by  his  Dorothea"  from 
Bon  Quixote.  Nothing  can  be  more 
happily  expressed  than  the  deep  shady 
retirement  of  the  wood ;  there  are  nice 
gradations  of  shades,  which  is  the 
very  character  of  retirement,  and  Do- 


rothea is  herself  in  it,  not  a  bright 
figure  in  a  black  mass— and  good  is  the 
figure  too,  but  the  feet  are  unfinished. 

Mr  Creswick  is  a  large  contributor, 
and  least  fortunate  in  his  first :  it  is 
not  the  scene  so  well  given  in  verse 
by  his  friend  Townsend ;  for  it  is  too 
pretty,  too  light.  It  wants  the  "lane ; " 
It  is  the  road-side. 


«  Thi  Watsidk. 

^  A  lane,  retired  from  noisy  haunts  of  men^ 
Whose  ruts  the  solitary  lime  cart  tracks. 
Whose  hedge-sideS;  propp*d  by  many  a  mossy  0toie# 
*Are  chccker'd  o'er  with  foxglove's  purple  bloom. 
Or  graceful  fern,  or  snakehood  s  curling  sheath, 
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Or  the  wild  strawberry's  crimson  peeping  through. 
There,  where  it  joins  the  far -outstretching  heath, 
A  lengthen'd  nook  presents  its  glassy  slope, 
A  couch  with  nature's  velvet  verdure  clad, 
Trimm'd  by  the  straggling  sheep,  and  ever  spread 
To  rest  the  weary  wanderer  on  his  way. 
There,  oft  the  ashes  of  the  camp-fire  lie, 
MflrTting  the  gipsy's  chosen  place  of  rest. 
Black  roots  of  half-charr'd  furze,  and  capons'  bonoi 
Relic  of  spoils  from  distant  farmers'  coop — 
Point  to  the  revels  of  preceding  night. 
And  fancy  pictures  forth  the  swarthy  group. 
Their  dark  eyes  flashing  in  the  ruddy  gkre  ; 
While  hiughter,  louder  after  long  constraint, 
From  every  jocund  face  is  pealing  round. 

simple  unaf-  from  Southey,  is  delicately  toadied, 
and  a  pleasing  scene ;  yet  we  feel  sure 
it  is  not  from  nature.  Why,  we  can 


His  "  Summer"  is  a  . 
fected  scene,  such  as  may  be  met  with 
any  where,  if  you  have  but  "  eyes  to 
see : "  and  pretty  much  like  it,  but 
inferior — ^for  if  it  be  not  more  com- 
mon in  subject,  it  is  in  treatment — is 
the  "Old  Farm-House,"  from  that 
delighting  and  most  natural  painter 
with  her  pen,  Miss  Mitford.  Very 
exquisite  in  his  "Moonlight" — so  true, 
with  all  the  quivering  and  blending 
light  of  nature,  where  all  things  are 
at  once  lucid  and  in  shade — as  Virgil 
happily  expresses  it,  "  luce  sub  in- 
certS,  lunas."  Sweet,  too,  and  in  the 
deep  solemn  repose  of  religious  eve, 
is  the  "  Village  Church" — ^from  lines 
by  Bogers.  He  is  not  so  happy  in 
his  "  Smithy;"  neither  is  the  scene 
of  interest  nor  the  effect  pleasing. 
But  he  makes  up  for  all  by  his  "  Gut- 
ward  Bound."  The  home  is  left  in 
the  calmest,  stillest  of  days ;  though 
the  "  outward  bound"  has  sails,  they 
rather  wait  for,  than  feel,  the  wind ; 
there  is  the  village  church  stiU  in  view, 
and  will  yet  be  an  hour  and  more. 
The  sky  is,  though  really  printers' 
ink,  like  many  a  sooty  vapour  con- 
verted into  light-shedding  yet  funt 
clouds— we  can  see  the  colour — it  is 
a  grey,  in  which  is  gold  and  ultra- 
marine. The  boat  is  conveying  the 
"  outward  bound"  to  the  vessel ;  there 
is  the  moving  and  the  waiting.  It  is 
poetical.  "The  Castle"  we  do  not 
much  admire ;  it  is  a  villa  castle,  and 
on  no  agreeable  river.  "  Low  Water" 
is  quite  another  thing ;  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful etching.  He  thos  describes  it  with 
his  pen — 

"  The  flowing  tides  that  spread  the  land. 
And  turn  to  sea  again." 

The  "  River  Scene,"  illustrating  lines 


hardly  tell.  Is  it  that  there  is  a 
bridge,  apparently  without  a  bank  on 
one  side  to  rest  upon?  "The  Ter- 
race," from  lines  by  Andrew  Marvel, 
is  a  most  fascinating  upright  plate. 
It  is  perfectly  tnie,  giving  all  the  tboa- 
sand  intricacies  and  shades  of  snch  a 
scene ;  and  there  is  grace  in  the  forms, 
and  the  figures  well  suit  the  whole. 
All  is  gentleness  and  ease ;  not  a  light 
is  too  strong,  or  a  shadow  too  deep ; 
there  is  no  violence — ^which  too  many 
are  apt  to  express  when  they  would 
give  poweiful  effect.  Ilis  "Pishing 
Scene  on  the  Coast  of  Ireland"  is  not 
to  our  taste,  yet  is  it  not  without 
meaning — it  is  windy  and  sunny. 
"The  Oriental  Palace"  is  solemn, 
with  its  ancient  yew  in  the  silence  of 
the  crescent  moon ;  but  the  ruin  is  to 
fill  up,  and  does  no  good. 

We  have  read  with  pleasure,  and 
extracted,  some  of  Mr  Townsend's 
poetry;  let  us  now  see  his  etching. 
"Boyhood:"  those  who  delight  in 
the  easy,  every -day,  every -hour 
play  of  boyhood,  will  enjoy  this  plate. 
A  boy  is,  with  a  peacock's  feather, 
tickling  a  child  asleep  in  the  arms  of  a 
grave  old  lady— so  sedate  have  we 
seen  giimalkin  look  whilst  encouraging 
her  kitten,  lightly  and  ooquettishly,  to 
play  with  a  ball  of  cotton.  "  The 
Beach"  is  a  well-sketched  coast  scene, 
and  shows  Mr  Townsend  to  have  an 
eye  for  nature's  scenery,  as  well  as 
nature's  sympathies.  Very  good  ifl 
"  The  Model " — ^an  artist  sketching  in 
the  figure  of  a  Lascar.  But  his  best 
plate  is  "  Sad  Tidings.;'  It  is  a  very 
sweet  figure — ^yonth,  elegance,  ten- 
derness, are  there — and  such  an  even 
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melancboly  light,  or  rather  such  a 
monmfol  evenness  of  light  and  shade, 
that,  as  a  whole,  it  is  neither  light  nor 
(krk,  and  should  have  no  other  name 
than  melancholj.  He  had  the  judg- 
ment and  forbearance  to  hide  the  face 
—we  know  it  is  lovely,  and  that  is 
enough ;  it  is  this,  in  part,  which  se- 
parates "  Sad  Tidings "  from  such 
5Tibjects  as  they  are  usually  treated. 
There  are  two  etchings  by  Frederic 
Tayier— "The  Chase"  from  Somer- 
Tille,  and  "The  Anld  Grey"  from 
Bonis — ^both  are  lightly  etched  and 
good ;  but  they  have  not  that  free  and 
rcrtiin  hand  which  marks  Mr  Tay- 
l<?r  #  style  in  his  drawings,  where  one 
wL^h  of  the  brush  hits  off  his  object 
with  great  truth.  "The  Gypsy 
Bor,''  by  ^fr  Knight,  is  very  masterly 
in  cbiaroscaro,  and  certainly  charac- 
teristicof  the  race.  Effect  of  chiaroscuro 
sterns  to  be  his  aim.   It  is  marked  in 


his  "  Old  Fable "  (which  always 
means  the  newest)  of  "  The  Peasant 
and  the  Forest."  It  is  thus  given: 
"A  peasant  once  went  into  an  old 
forest  of  shady  oaks,  and  humbly  en- 
treated the  same  to  grant  him  a  small 
branch  to  make  a  handle  for  his  axe, 
and  thereby  enable  him  to  pursue  his 
labours  at  home.  The  forest  very 
graciously  acceded  to  his  request,  and 
the  peasant  soon  formed  the  required 
handle ;  but  presently  he  began  to  lay 
about  him  in  every  direction,  using 
the  very  substance  with  which  the 
forest  had  furnished  him  out  of  its  own 
bosom,  and  in  a  short  time  hewed 
down  its  whole  growth." 

Which  are  we  bound  most  to  ad- 
mire— John  Bell's  pen  or  John  Bell's 
needle?  It  is  a  difficulty.  "  The 
Devil's  Webbe  "  is  admirable  in  both. 
What  a  spider-like  wretch  is  he, 
watching  the  toils  that  he  has  spread  I 


This  webbe  onr  passions  be,  and  eke  the  flies 

Be  we  poor  mortals :  in  the  centre  coyles 
Old  Nick,  a  spider  grimme,  who  doth  devyse 

Erer  to  catch  us  in  his  cunning  toyles. 
Look  at  his  claws — ^how  long  they  are,  and  hooked ! 

Look  at  his  eyes — and  mark  how  grimme  and  greedie ! 
Look  at  his  horrid  fangs — how  sharp  and  crooked ! 

Then  keep  thy'distance  so,  I  thus  arreede  ye. 
Oh  silHe  Flie !  an  thou  wouldst  keep  thee  whole  ; 

For  an  he  catch  thee,  he  will  eate  thy  soul." 


And  there  they  are !  the  winged  in- 
sect lovers  of  pleasnre,  and  of  gain  and 
strife— in  (me  word,  of  sin — entangled 
in  the  Udder  webb ;  while  such  a  mon- 
ster is  in  the  centre,  watching  his 
larder.  John  BeU  is  instinctively  a 
moral  weaver.  Fine-spun  are  his 
philoeophical  threads ;  we  stop  not  to 
enqnire  if  they  will  bear  the  tug  of 
life.  He  is  trying  them,  however,  on 
the  "  tag  of  war."  Pen  and  needle  are 
set  to  work  philosophically,  methodi- 
eaUv,  henignly.  In  this  he  is  but  a 
TOit  out  of  many  thousands.  His 
opinions  are  not  singular.  Amiable 
moralist  I— delightful  is  the  dream, 
sweetly  sounding  the  wisdom ;  but  is 
it  practicable  ?  John  BeU's  warfare. 


"  The  Assault,"  is,  without  a  doubt, 
"confusion  worse  confounded it  is 
not  easyi  at  a  view,  to  find  legs  and 
arms  and  heads  in  their  anatomical 
order.  We  must  trace  the  human 
figure  as  through  its  map.  Perhaps 
this  is  purposely  done  to  resemble  a 
battle  the  more  tnily,  where  limbs 
are  apt  to  fly  out  of  their  places.  But 
John  Bell  thinks — 

*'  The  play's  the  thing 
Wherewith  to  touch  the  conscience  of 
the  king." 

So  he  pours  forth  from  his  "  Unpub- 
lished Play "  a  choice  tirade  against 
the  royal  play  of  human  ninepms 


"And  then  a  battle,  too — ^no  doubt  it  is 
A  right  fine  thing ;  or  rather  to  have  been  there. 
But  all  things  have  their  price ;  and  this,  methinks. 
Is  rather  dear  sometimes.    Oh !  glory's  but 
The  tatter 'd  banner  in  a  cobwebb'd  hall, 
Open'd  not  once  a-year — a  doubtful  tomb, 
With  half  the  name  effaced.    Of  all  the  bones 
Have  whiten'd  battlp-fielda,  how  many  names 
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Lire  in  tb«  chronicle  ?  and  which  were  in  the  riglkt  t 

One  murder  hangs  a  man  upon  a  rope, 

A  hundred  thousand  maketh  him  a  god^ 

And  builds  him  up  a  temple  in  the  air 

Out  of  men's  Bkulls.   A  loving  mother  heart 

A  thousand  pangs  to  bring  into  the  world 

One  child  ;  your  warrior  sends  a  thousand  oni. 

Then  picks  his  teeth." 

John  Bbll —  UnpublM$d  JPlap, 


Snch  was  Shakspeare^s  momentary 
hnmoorf  when  he  put  it  into  FaU 
BtaflTfl  month  to  ask  what  honotir  is 
"  to  him  that  died  o'  Wednesday.'' 
It  is  a  hnmoar  that  won't  last — 'tis 
against  nature — man  is  more  than 
half  belligerent,  and  has  a  murder  " 
in  him  (to  give  it  a  bad  name^  that 
will  out."  Even  the  peaceable  Lphraim 
took  up  the  handspike,  and  used  it 
too,  with  friend,  keep  thee  in  thy 
own  ship."  The  "  friend"  was  hy- 
pocrisy — the  use  of  the  handspike,  na- 
tural ;  the  very  elements  are  at  war, 
and  were  made  to  be  so — storms  are 


as  necessary  as  sunshine.  But  excel- 
lent able  John  Bell  likes  sunshine 
best ;  and  who  does  not  like  him  the 
better  for  that?  And  sweet  simshine 
has  he  shM  around  The  good  Mayde"' 
— a  sunshine  that  makes  its  own  magic 
circle,  within  which  evil  spirits  or 
evil  men  shall  not  come.  Tempt  on, 
ye  wizards — she  looketh  upwaids,  yet 
think  not  she  will  fail  or  xsass  her  way 
— the  Unseen  gnideth  her  steps.  Bell's 
account  of  the  matter  is,  howerer,  iar 
better.  Let  him  publish  hla  quaint 
poem,  all  of  it ;  the  specimens  warnuit 
the  request. 


Thus  doth  the  goode  Mayde,  with  a  stedfaste 
Walke  through  the  troubles  vaine^  and  peryls  dire, 
That  doe  beset  majde's  path  with  ha^'tes  full  sXie, 
The  trappes  and  gynnes  of  mischief  's  cunning  s'yre. 
Ne  nought  to  her  is  riches*  golden  shower, 
Ne  gaudy  baites  of  dresse  and  rich  attyre, 
Ne  lover's  talke,  ne  flatteries'  worthless  store, 
Ne  scandal's  forked  tongue — that  ancient  liar, 
Ne  music's  magic  breath,  ne  giddy  wheel 
Of  gay  lascivious  daunce,  ne  ill-raised  mirthe, 
Ke  promised  state  doth  cause  her  mind  to  reel. 
Or  lure  from  thoughts  of  heaven  to  joys  of  earthe." 


Our  poet,  a  moralist  etcher,  reverts 
to  the  old  subject ;  and  we  have  The 
Frogresse  of  Warrc,"  in  a  serieSi  as 
part  of  a  frieze  for  his  Temjple  of 
Peace.  This  is  most  clear — for-  he 
who  runs  may  read ;  yet,  on  a  second 
view,  we  doubt  that — ^for  wc  sec,  what 
we  did  not  at  first  see,  writing  under 
each  tablet  that  is  by  no  means  intel- 
ligible. Having,  with  Mr  Bell,  seen 
an  end  of  the  iMtttle,  it  is  fit  time,  with 
Mr  Herbert,  to  discuss  The  Day 
after  the  Battle."  "  Next  day  did 
many  v^idows  come" — that  vei-se  of 
Chevy  Chase  'iB  the  subject.  The  slaugh- 
tered knight,  the  widow,  and  the  dog, 
tell  the  tale,  and  tell  it  well  too.  The 
widow  is  the  best  figure.  We  have  had 
enough  of  battle  and  all  its  horrors ; 
let  us  turn  to  tranquillizing  nature, 
where  the  nndisturbed  lichen  may 
iprow  upon  the  rocks,  and  the  branches 


of  nnpmncd  trees  throw  out  their 
sheltering  leafage,  and  the  innocent 
insects  know  it  is  their  home ;  and 
even  in  the  seeming  silence,  if  you 
listen,  may  you  hear  the  still  voice 
of  a  busy  creation,  a  world  of  a 
few  summer  hours — ^yet  seemeth  it  to 
them  au  eternity  of  enjoyment.  And 
such  a  scene  we  have  in  the  Woody 
Scene,"  by  Thomas  Feamley — poor 
Fearnley! — and  is  it  not  lightly,  ele- 
gantly touched  with  the  needle?  the 
scene  realized?  Or,  would  yon  see  a 
wilder  spot,  turn  to  his  **.Norwegiau 
Scenery,"  and  see  the  saw-mill,  or 
whatever  the  building  be,  at  the  very 
entrance  of  the  deep  wood  in  its 
gloom,  with  the  mountain  torrent 
pouring  over  the  rocks.  In  this  se- 
questered spot,  man  has  built  him  a 
home,  and  turned  to  human  uses  tbe 
rebellious  watera,  eyen  on  the  yei? 
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>kirts  of  the  wilderness ;  and  there  he 
Ln  for  his  hours  are  not  all  of  toll, 
L^o^iously  angling,  for  he  has  hooked 
iiL<  fish.  Poor  Feamley!  would  he 
couJd  have  remained  in  this  country  I 
Hid  he  been  moderately  patronised, 
Le  might  have  added  an  honourable 
Dame  to  our  dictionary  of  painters. 

And  what  has  become  of  Webster? 
We  remember  well  his  "  Boys  let  loose 
frem  School"  Here  he  is — ^and  but 
one  plate  —  "  Anticipation  "  —  well 
DamtHl.  Hie  pie  is  come  home,  and 
the  boy's  eyes  open,  and  his  mouth 
waters.  The  story  is  quaintly  told  by 
Townsend  thus : — Lights  and  sha- 
dows of  boyish  day^  !  how  bright  and 
litt^p  they  are!  The  schoolmaster's 
ir.;wn  may  be  charmed  away  by  the 
g'lit  of  a  new  top,  or  a  score  of  marbles. 
Bnt  what  are  these  in  the  cotter's  life 
to  the  stirring  vicissitudes  of  a  pie ! 

Before  its  depar- 
ture for  the  bakehouse,  did  he  not 
pouder  admiringly  on  the  delicate 
tact  that  mingled  the  bony  scraps 
with 

'Herbs,  mji  other  cotmtrjr  messed^ 
Which  the  neaUhanded  PhilliB  dresses  ? ' 

^^Sifioe  then,  imagination  has  been 
AtpUj;  and,  in  accordance  with  its 
^ggestioDs,  his  bib  and  tucker  have 
been  donned,  as  trusty  adjutants  to 
the  fonnidabie  wooden  spoon.  Thus 
wmed,  while  sister  PhilUs — the  crea- 
tive genius  of  the  savomry  structure — 
regards  the  baker's  boy  with  her  mo- 
dest ghmce,  young  Corydon,  with 
^  prophetic  anticipation,  is  ogling 
the  baker^a  burden.  If  his  knife  be  as 
sharp  as  his  appetite,  'twill  want  no 
whetting!  We  must  expect  that,  in 
w  afternoon,  when  anticipation  shall 
have  faded  through  the  stages  of  its 
^hneut,  if  no  longer  entranced  by 
we  pleasures  of  Hope,  he  will  solace 
ljni«lfwith  those  of  Memoiy.*'  And 
there,  sure  enough,  is  the  grinning 
boy,  and  the  pie  admirably 
Jakedj  and  the  boy  of  the  bib  and 
and  the  wooden  spoon,  realiz- 
^  it  through  his  nostrils,  and  magni- 
it  through  his  eyes }  and  there  is 
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the  neat-handed  Phillis,  who  cares 
little  for  the  eating.  Feminine  and  glut- 
tonous seldom  come  together.  "  The 
little  glutton  "  is  ever  the  male.  This 
was  in  Webster's  own  way,  and  he  has 
hit  it  off  truly ;  he  has  seen  it  hun- 
dreds of  times,  and  knew  as  well  as 
Townsend  who  should  have  the  wooden 
spoon.  We  find  we  have  omitted  to 
notice  one  plate,  and  that  by  Red- 
grave. We  did  not  expect  landscape 
by  his  hand.  It  is,  however,  very 
clever ;  there  is  a  light  over  the  dark 
church-tower  which  a  little  offends. 
Keep  down  that  a  little,  and  you  re- 
cognize the  true  effect  of  nature.  It 
is  a  view  of  Worcester.  "  A  spot," 
says  Mr  Redgrave,  "  memorable  as 
the  scene  of  that  battle  signalized  by 
Oliver  Cromwell  as  the  '  crowning 
mercy ;'  and  whence  the  young  Charles 
II.  commenced  the  series  of  romantic 
and  perilous  adventures  which  termi" 
nated  in  his  safety." 

Our  work  of  criticism  Lb  at  ah  end ; 
not  so  our  pleasure.  We  shall  look  at 
this  choice  volume  agam  and  again ; 
and  as  we  have  somewhat  arrogantly, 
and  with  a  conceit  of  our  ability  and 
right  so  to  do,  taken  the  Etching  Club 
under  our  especial  care,  regard,  and 
patronage,  we  shall  think  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  encourage  and  to  exhort 
them  whenever  we  see  fit.  We  there- 
fore do  exhort  them  to  go  on,  to  give  a 
taste  for  painters'  etchings,  to  improA^e 
themselves,  too;  and  let  each  make 
It  a  rule  to  himself  never  to  take  the 
trouble  to  touch  a  subject  that  is  not 
worth  doing ;  never  to  tell  a  story  not 
worth  telling,  however  such  may  seem 
to  look  pretty  or  with  effect  upon 
copper  or  paper;  by  all  means  to 
avoid  annutd  sentimentalities,"  and 
commonplace  "acting charades;"  and 
never  to  forget  that  expression  is  the 
soul  of  the  art.  For  the  present,  we 
dismiss  them  with  thanks — like  the 
prudent  physician,  who,  as  Fielding 
says,  dways  stands  by  to  see  nature 
work,  and  contents  himself  by  clap- 
ping her  on  the  back,  by  way  of  api 
probation,  when  she  does  well. 
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BA2n>rALE  Hall  had  lain  empty 
for  a  long  time — old  Frank  Edwards, 
80  well  known  as  a  sportsman,  had 
been  dead  for  eighteen  jears,  his 
horses  sold,  his  kennels  dismantled, 
and  his  son,  after  so  absurdly  long  a 
minority,  (for  his  father  had  capri- 
ciously fixed  his  majority  at  twenty- 
three,)  only  now  coming  of  age;  but 
whether  he  would  reside  at  Band- 
vale,  or  continue  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Leicester,  where  his  guardian 
lived,  or  what  he  would  do,  nobody 
could  tell.  The  estate,  we  were  told, 
in  spite  of  the  economical  manage- 
ment of  four  or  five  attorneys,  and  a 
couple  of  stewards,  was  more  involved 
than  when  old  Frank  died ;  and  many 
a  time  have  I  sighed,  as  I  ambled 
past  the  lodges,  and  saw  grass  grow- 
ing over  the  drive,  contrasting  these 
appearances  with  the  jolly  days  I  had 
known  in  the  hall,  when  the  beards 
wagged  all — shall  we  ever  see  the 
like  again  ?  "  But  change  passes  over 
all ;  and  Bandvale  was  not  the  only 
place  or  the  only  thing  that  felt  its 
influence.  We  were  all  very  different 
from  what  we  were ;  we  had  a  rail- 
way within  half  an  hour's  drive ;  we 
had  a  Methodist  chapel  in  the  village; 
we  had  a  clergyman  who  preached 
in  his  surplice,  and  would  have  had  a 
hurl  off  a  lame  donkey  if  he  had  ven- 
tured into  the  saddle;  the  hounds 
were  given  up;  you  were  asked  to 
dinner  at  half-past  seven,  and  got 
home  again  by  ten ;  rather  a  changed 
state  of  affairs  since  old  Frank  kept 
the  ball  alive,  and  Parson  Holt  rode 
his  grey  nag  over  bank  and  fence,  and 
we  had  two  packs  within  ten  miles, 
and  no  Methodists  in  the  village,  and 
no  railroad  in  the  county,  and  every 
thing  was  exactly  as  it  ought  to  be ; 
and  we  dined  at  five,  and  got  home — 
when  it  pleased  Heaven.  Sometimes 
I  turned  down  the  avenue,  and  took 
a  melancholy  look  at  the  old  Hall.  It 
is  a  great  square  house,  flanked  with 
two  turrets,  with  fine  old  stone  win- 
dows, and  a  stone  porch  in  the  middle. 
The  Bandvale  river  runs  through  the 
park  about  three  hundred  yards  from 


the  front  door,  and  is  crossed  by  two 
bridges  in  the  direction  of  the  lodges, 
east  and  west ;  and  beyond  it  rises 
the  upland,  all  dotted  over  with 
dumps  of  elm — and  at  the  highest 
part  of  the  park  is  the  church ;  a  great 
black  figure,  kneeling  on  one  knee, 
used  to  bear  up  the  sun-dial  in  tbe 
centre  of  the  sweep — ^his  leg  had  given 
way  from  the  weight  of  years  and  tbe 
huge  globe  he  suppK>rted,  and  the  poor 
old  fellow  lay  on  his  back,  kicking  up 
the  stump  of  his  leg  in  a  most  auda- 
cious manner,  in  the  very  face  of  the 
sun.  "  The  gireat  globe  itself  had  dis- 
solved, and  left  not  a  wreck  behind.'' 
They  talk  of  Marius  among  the  nuns 
of  Carthage,  and  Coliseums  unroofed, 
and  temples  of  Theseus  with  cmmb- 
Ung  pillars — all  these  are  desohite 
enough ;  but  then,  their  condition  is 
picturesque  :  and  I  doubt  whetbff 
Marius  in  the  capitol,  and  the  Coli- 
seum newly  finished,  and  the  Temple 
at  the  time  of  its  consecration,  were 
half  such  interesting  objects  as  in  tbe 
days  of  theur  decline  and  fall.  But  to 
me  the  true  representative  of  desola- 
tion was  the  long  tufts  of  grass  that 
grew  in  old  Frank  £dwards*8  stable- 
yard,  the  weeds  that  choked  up  tbe 
hall  door,  and  the  broken  panes  of  the 
great  dining-room  windows — the  spa- 
cious yard,  the  hospitable  door,  tbe 
jocund  dining-room.  And  now  yonng 
Frank  was  just  coming  to  his  legal 
age,  and  we  were  all  forming  our 
guesses  and  conjectures  aa  to  what 
the  youth's  proceedings  would  be 
when  he  came  into  possession.  I 
made  sure,  if  the  property  was  really 
involved  to  the  extent  reported,  that 
he  would  sell  some  of  the  lands  he 
had  in  other  counties ;  a  farm  or  two 
he  had  in  Sussex ;  a  tolerable  estate 
in  the  north;  and  a  foolish  manse 
villa  somewhere  in  Devonshire,  and 
pay  off  all  incumbrances,  and  settle 
himself  for  life  at  Bandvale  Hall.  He 
would  still  have  a  very  fine  fortune; 
and  it  had  been  the  family  seat  sino' 
the  reign,  of  Charles  the  Second.  AU 
the  mothers  and  aunts  in  the  count/ 
thought  it  was  a  seat  like  a  Spanidh 
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saildJe,  and  wonid  carry  double ;  and    three-volume  novels,  that  they  never 


it  certainly  was  amazing  to  see  the 
proparationa  that  were  made  to  get 
tlie  proper  foot  in  the  stirrup.  It 
set  Qied  agreed  that  for  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  twenty-three,  seventeen  was 
the  only  admi^ible  age ;  and  to  reach 
that  desirable  date,  as  great  cruelty 
wa*  practised  on  the  baptismal  regis- 
ter books  as  on  ancient  travellers  by 
the  bedof  Procrostes — girls  of  twenty- 
f«jur  were  shortened  by  seven  years, 
and  little  children  of  fourteen  elon- 
gated by  three.  In  some  families 
there  were  three  or  four  daughters  all 
of  the  same  age,  yet  not  the  least  like 
iM  ins ;  brothers  and  fathers  were  kept 
in  marching  order,  ready  to  be  dia- 
pitrhed  to  make  poor  Frank's  ac- 
<iuamtance  the  moment  he  took  pos- 
.M»^<ion.  I  also,  though  unendowed 
^vitb  any  possession  so  valuable  as 
either  daughter,  or  sister,  or  niece, 
kept  myself  prepared  to  welcome  my 
old  friend's  son,  whenever  he  arrived. 

Tho  day  of  majority  came  at  last — 
the  third  of  June.  The  tenants  of  the 
Bandrale  farms  had  a  diimer  at  the 
and  Crown,  and  one  of  the  ma- 
naging attorneys  proposed  the  young 
landlord's  health  in  a  speech  full  of 
^nuizmg  eloquence,  but  with  a  coun- 
tenance that  woold  have  been  more 
appropriate  to  a  funeral  oration  than 
a  toast ;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  the  fune- 
ral oration  over  his  stewardship,  as  he 
gave  notice  that  it  was  Mr  Edwards's 
intention  to  take  the  management  into 
hii  own  hands— a  piece  of  informa- 
tion that  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
every  one  except  the  firm  of  Goody 
and  Pripp.  Bnt  m  spite  of  this  an- 
nonnccment,  young  Frank  never  made 
his  appearance — the  walks  continued 
overgrown  with  grass — ^the  wotmded 
Atlas  looked  proudly  to  heaven  from 
hi3  deathbed  of  fame—and  the  young 
ladies  remdned  on  the  tiptoe  of  ex« 
I»ecUtion. 

What  can  be  the  matter  with  the 
wy?^'  thought  I ;  "has  he  no  regard 
w  his  father's  neighbours,  and  his 
ownbhrfliplace?" 

"  ^Vhat  can  be  the  matter  with  the 
w>y  thought  Miss  Sibylla  Smith,  and 
all  the  maidens  young,  old,  and  middle 
Jfred.  "  Has  he  fallen  in  love  with 
uU  tutor's  daughter,  or  got  engaged  to 

gnardian's  niece  V"  for  our  young 
people  had  studied  life  so  zealously  in 
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doubted  for  a  moment  that  Frank  Ed- 
wards's tutor  (if  he  had  a  tutor)  had 
a  daughter,  or  that  his  guardian  (and 
they  knew  he  had  a  guardian)  had  a 
niece.  But  in  spite  of  all  our  thoughts 
Bandvale  Hall  continued  empty. 

"  I'll  take  another  look  at  the  old 
place,"  I  said,  one  day  in  August  as 
I  was  passing  the  lodge,  and  rode  at 
a  quiet  contemplative  walk  down  the 
avenue.  I  hung  my  rein  over  one  of 
the  rails  of  the  porch  steps,  and  passed 
roimd  into  the  garden.  Not  a  flower 
to  be  seen;  but  the  place  of  them 
famously  supplied  with  potatoes  and 
other  useful  articles — and  the  same 
evidence  of  absenteeism  in  the  shape 
of  tottering  walls,  and  grass-grown 
walks,  and  dasty  fountains  in  all  di- 
rections. What  a  shame ! — ^if  I  knew 
the  boy's  address,  I  would  write  to 
him  to  come  home  at  once ;  bnt  that 
Leicestershire  guardian  has  kept  him 
quite  separated  from  those  who  ought 
to  have  been  his  friends,  and  had  the 
bringmg  up  of  him  from  his  youth. 
If  we  arc  to  have  him  all  the  rest  of 
his  life,  he  could  not  have  come  among 
us  too  early ;  and  in  the  firm  inten- 
tion of  carrying  this  resolution  into 
effect,  I  determined  to  look  out  for 
some  workman  about  the  place,  to  ask 
where  Mr  Edwards  was  to  be  found. 
The  man  that  has  the  care  of  the 
garden  can't  be  far  off;  —  and  ac- 
cordingly I  went  in  -search  of  him. 
But  either  the  vegetables  were  illus- 
trations, like  Southey's  butlers,  of 
self-culture,  or  the  gardener  had  gone 
to  dinner ;  and  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  him  in  the  kitchen,  I  clambered 
into  the  house  by  an  open  window, 
and  walked  quietly  along  the  passage. 
I  thought  I  heard  voices  in  the  gar- 
den library,  a  delightful  room  on  the 
grotmd-floor,  wliere  I  had  passed 
many  an  evening  with  old  Frank; 
and,  supposing  the  gardener  had  taken 
possession  of  it,  I  opened  the  door. 
Close  to  the  window  two  persons  were 
sitting,  so  deeply  engaged  in  conver- 
sation that  they  did  not  remark  my 
entrance,  and  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  observing  them  at  leisure.  They 
were  both  young  men — both  tall  and 
|;ood-looking ;  one  remarkably  dark, 
with  great  umbrageous  whiskers  and 
mustaches;  the  other  a  chestnut- 
haired,  frcsh-coroplexioned  youth,  so 
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like  poor  old  Frank  in  the  set  on  of  his 
he^d  and  breadth  of  his  shoulders,  that 
I  knew  in  a  moment  it  could  be  no 
one  but  his  son.  They  seemed  both 
very  much  excited  about  something; 
but  from  the  whispered  tone  of  their 
conversatioui  it  was  difficult  to  make 
out  what  it  was.  The  dark  man,  who 
was  six  or  seven  years  older  than  his 
companion,  had  apparently  been  say- 
ing sometlung  that  shocked  the  other, 
for  he  clenched  his  hand,  and  threw 
his  eyes  despairingly  to  tho  ceiling; 
and  no  wonder,  for  the  words  I  heard, 
as  I  advanced  from  the  screen  at  the 
door,  were  enough  to  raise  a  shudder 
in  any  person's  breast.   He  said — 

I  had  him  murdered  in  the  shootr 
ing-box." 

"  But  why?"  enquired  Frank  Ed- 
wards, looking  less  startled  than  could 
be  expected. 

"  Why?  Because  Isabella  could 
not  be  happy  while  he  lived." 

"  Recollect  I  had  no  band  in  it," 
said  Frank.  I  wouldn't  have  agreed 
to  it  on  any  account,  and  told  you  so 
before  you  did  it." 

Great  heavens !  what  a  secret  to  be 
thrust  upon  me !  and  what  an  intro- 
duction to  the  son  of  my  poor  friend 
— the  accomplice  of  a  murderer — ^who 
had  evidently  been  consulted  about 
the  crime,  and  though  he  certainly  had 
protested  against  it,  had  allowed  it  to 
be  carried  into  effect  i  I  was  hesita- 
tmg  whether  I  should  not  retire  at 
once,  when  Frank  turned  round  and 
saw  me.  He  rose,  and  received  the 
apologies  I  muttered  for  my  intrusion 
with  the  most  astonishing  self-com- 
mand. I  determined  to  conceal  my 
knowledge  of  their  conversation  from 


them ;  and  really,  looking  at  the  clear 
open  countenance  of  the  boy,  it  was 
difficult  to  beUeve  that  he  knew  any 
thing  of  so  shocking  a  kind.  I  was 
introduced  to  the  other,  Mr  Percy 
Marvale,  and  saw  so  much  Italian,  or 
perhaps  gipsy,  blood  in  his  dark 
skin,  and  such  a  fierce  expression  in 
his  coal-black  eyes,  that  I  was  not  so 
much  surprised  at  liis  being  imiilicated 
in  the  fearfol  deed.  He  looked  just 
}ike  one  of  the  fellows  on  the  stage 
who  cut  throats  in  a  heroic  fashion  on 
the  slightest  provocation.  Bnt  both 
were  so  free  in  their  manner,  and 
talked  so  pleasantly,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  what  I  had  overheard,  I 
should  have  taken  them  for  two  very 
agreeable  young  men.  And,  in  spite 
of  it  all,  I  could  hardly  avoid  asking 
them  both  to  leave  the  deserted  house, 
and  take  up  their  quarters  with  me. 
I  forced  myself,  however,  to  abstain 
from  giving  them  the  invitation ;  and 
after  a  half  hour  of  friendly  conversa- 
tion, I  got  up  to  go  away.  They  accom- 
panied me  a  portion  of  the  way ;  and 
when  I  looked  at  young  Frank,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  tones  of  his  voice,  twenty 
years  seemed  to  roll  off  my  shoulders. 
I  took  his  hand.  Yon  mnst  dine 
with  me  to-morrow,"  I  said ;  "  and— 
and — ^your  friend  Mr  Marvale,"  I  add- 
ed with  some  little  difficulty.  They 
both  accepted  Tsithout  a  moment'^ 
hesitation.  Hang  it,  there  mnst  be 
some  mistake  after  sJl  1"  I  thought,  as  I 
put  my  foot  m  the  sturnp ;  but  FU 
go  and  ask  a  few  of  the  neighbouis  to 
meet  them.  Old  Smith  of  Howkey  b 
a  magistrate,  with  an  amasing  nose 
for  a  crime.  We'll  see  what  he  makes 
of  it." 


Chapteb  n. 


Now  Old  Smith  was  the  son  of  a 
great  London  millionaire—an  alder* 
:man,  or  even  a  lord  mayor,  for  any 
thing  I  know— who  had  bought  How- 
key,  and  built  an  enormous  house,  to 
which  his  son  had  taken  the  moment 
the  old  gentleman  died ;  had  cut  the 
shop,  got  on  the  commission,  and  now 
rejoiced  in  a  fat,  joUy,  good-tempered 
wife,  and  a  multiplicity  of  sons  and 
daughters.  Such  a  fellow  for  points 
of  law  was  never  heard  of  out  of  West- 
vminster  Hall^  nor  in  it  either.  He 


read  Aets  of  Parliament  as  other 
people  read  novels — for  his  amuse- 
ment; and  every  body  thought  he 
knew  more  about  them  than  a  lord 
chancellor.  There  was  great  rejoicing 
at  Howkey,  from  the  drawing-room 
np  to  the  veiy  .  nursery,  when  I  told 
of  Frank  Edwards's  arrival.  All  man- 
ner of  enquiries  were  made,  in  varions 
tones  of  interest,  from  the  romantic 
Miss  Sibylla  down  to  the  youngest  of 
the  girls,  as  to  his  appearance,  man- 
ner, height,  and  complexion.  Isn- 
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u  ored  them  ill  ta  tlie  extreme  satis- 
I  i.  tion  of  the  enquirers,  bnt  took  cai'e 
make  no  allnsion  to  bis  companion ; 
t':  'ii:rh,  at  the  same  time,  I  confess 
i  cooid  not  persuade  myself  that 
n  itat  I  had  overheard  had  the  dread^ 
I'll  meaning  I  at  first  attached  to  it. 
He  mast  have  meant  something  else ; 
I'trl  had  not  become  acqnunted  with 
the  new  style  g(  flash  language,  where 
many  allusions  are  made  to  people's 
m<»thm  and  their  mangles,  without 
any  real  reference  either  to  one  or 
<  1  !icr.   Getting  a  man  murdered  in  a 
^h«Hning-box  might  mean  something 
r«!!uvalent  to     There  you  go,  with 
}  •  11  r  eye  out ! "  which  has  njpneaning 
:.t  all.  But  although  I  had  persuaded 
I-  v:^  If  of  this,  I  made  no  mention  at 
i  i')wkcy  of  the  ferocious-lookingPercy 
MiiTTaic,  but  merely  asked  my  friend 
OM  Smith  to  come  over,  and  help  me 
to  welcome  the  new  neighbour.  Si- 
l\vHa,  who  had  all  along  been  of 
<f  iuion  that  Mr  Frank  Edwards  was 
^n;r&^d  to  his  tutor's  daughter,  and 
tMk  no  interest  in  him  accordmgly, 
^  3'*  ail  of  a  sudden  seized  with  an  un- 
^•mmon  affection  for  my  wife.*Sho  felt 
f-r  the  awkwardness  of  her  position 
much  in  being  the  only  lady  among 
■M)  many  gentlemen,  that  she  insisted 
fn  going  over  with  her  father,  merely 
to  \)ear  her  company ;  and,  firom  the 
\^inpathkmg  countenance  of  her  faur 
Monunia,  I  expected  every  mo- 
ment a  sunilar  offer  from  her.  The 
Wiltiamses,  and  old  Harry  Lambert 
«nd  his  son,  were  the  only  others  I 
cooid  catch  on  so  short  a  notice ;  but 
we  alldetemuned  to  make  up  in  friend- 
liness for  the  paucity  in  numbers,  and 
pvc  young  Frank  a  hearty  welcome 
to  his  native  county. 

We  were  all  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room — ^that  is  to  say,  all  but 
ttie  party  from  Bandvale — and  Mr 
J^th  was  laying  down  the  law,  or 
rather  explaining  it  after  his  usual 
inaniier,  when  Sibylla,  who  had  stood 
at  the  wmdow,  aD  of  a  sudden  gave  a 
flight  scream,  and  flushed  up  to  the 
eyes  like  a  peony  rose. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter.  Sib?" 
»Md  OW  Smith ;  "  has  a  bee  stung 
yon.'' 

No,  no !"  she  said ;  "  but  I  saw 

»^k«ne»-^  something"  

"  What  was  it  you  saw  ?"  enquired 
tty  wife--"  a  ghost?" 


.  Slb^a  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  the 
oiellng,  and  said  nothing;  for  at  that 
moment  the  door  opened,  and  Frank 
Edwards  and  Mr  Percy  Marvale  were 
announced. 

"  No,  not  a  ghost,"  whispered  Si- 
bylla to  my  wife,  but  an  apparition 
I  as  little  expected  to  see — I  knew 
Mr  Marvale  in  town." 

The  introduction  was  soon  over; 
and  Mr  Marvale,  on  being  presented 
to  Miss  Sibylla,  exhibited  as  much 
surprise  as  that  young  lady  had  done 
at  the  window.  I  watched  him  as 
closely  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  the  de- 
tective police;  but,  saving  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  puppyism  and  affec- 
tation, I  could  trace  nothing  very 
unusual  in  his  appearance.  Frank,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  a  fine  open-man- 
nered fellow,  that  one  took  to  at  once ; 
and  it  was  a  mystery  to  me  how  he 
could  be  so  intimate  with  a  person  so 
different  from  himself.  Pity  such  a. 
good-dispositioned  youth  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  such  an  atrocious 
character ! 

"  You've  met  Mr  Marvale  before  ?  " 
I  said  to  SibyUa,  as  I  took  her  into 
the  dhiing-room. 

"  Oh,  yes— at  my  cousin  Jane's,  in 
Russell  Square—a  wonderM  man— a 
perfect  genius  I " 

"  I  hope  to  Heaven  he's  no  worse," 
said  I,  "  though  that's  bad  enough." 

Bad  enough !  Oh,  I  doat  on  men 
of  genius  1  Did  you  never  hear  of  him  ? 
He  is  quite  a  celebrity.  Cousin  Jane 
always  has  him  at  her  literary  parties, 
for  she  does  not  know  Biflwer  or 
Dickens ;  and  he's  so  handsome,  too 
— such  a  wUd  expression." 

Wild  enough  to  get  him  two 
months  of  the  tread-mHl,  if  your  fa- 
ther lays  hands  on  him." 

But  when  I  saw  the  glance  of  pro- 
found admiration  darted  by  Sibylla  at 
the  interesting  stranger,  I  felt  sure 
she  would  only  like  him  the  more  if  he 
were  found  out  to  be  a  murderer  in 
reality;  for  there  is  a  certain  school 
•  of  yoimg  ladies  who  do  not  stand  upon 
trifles  in  the  way  of  then:  flirtations^ 
but  extract  firesh  reasons  for  glorify- 
ing the  object  of  their  preference,  firom 
facts  which  the  unwary  lay  before 
them  by  way  of  warnings.  If  he  is 
a  spendthrift,  it  is  so  noble  to  be  free 
and  generous ;  if  he  is  a  gambler,  he 
is  of  such  a  fine  unsuspecting  disposi'^ 
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tion,  he  is  only  the  dupe  of  the  design- 
ing, lu  short,  whatever  you  say  to 
put  them  on  their  guard,  only  makes 
them  expose  themselves  the  more; 
and,  therefore,  I  made  no  further  at- 
tempt to  open  the  eyes  of  Miss  Sibylla 
Smith.  All  passed  oflf  veiy  well  at 
dinner.  Every  one  was  kind  to  Fi  ank, 
and,  for  his  sake,  were  abundantly 
dvil  to  his  friend;  but  that  individual 
seemed  to  care  very  little  whether  we 
were  civil  to  him  or  not.  He  talked 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  us  put  toge- 
ther—corrected Old  Smith  on  points 
of  law — and  put  me  right  on  the  rou- 
tine of  crops ;  proved  to  old  Lambert's 
own  satisfaction  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  stall-feeding,  and  so  belaboured  us 
with  great  people,  with  thehr  whole 
birth,  parentage,  and  connexions,  that 
we  nught  have  fancied  he  was  MrDe- 
brett.  Sibylla  evidently  believed  he 
was  the  most  delightful  of  men ;  and 
certamly  the  looks  she  darted  at  him, 
and  the  looks  he  darted  at  her,  w  ere 
the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  of 
the  look  kind  I  ever  happened  to  see. 
It  was  quite  evident  that  the  daugh- 
ter's feelings  were  not  shared  by  Old 
Smith ;  and  I  made  little  doubt  he 
would  have  been  delighted  to  give  him 
seven  years  of  the  hulks,  if  he  could 
have  found  out  any  act  of  Parliament 
making  it  penal  for  a  good-looking 
young  fellow  to  encourage  a  silly 
young  woman  to  make  a  fool  of  her- 
self. He  found  time,  in  spite  of  his 
apparently  monopolizing  the  whole 
conversation,  to  whisper  incessantly 
into  Sibylla's  ear.  He  was  evidently 
asking  questions  about  her  household 
position — ^how  many  sisters  she  had — 
how  many  brothers — ^theur  ages,  cha- 
racters, looks,  and  the  state  of  then: 
education.  He  seemed  practising  for 
an  mspcctor  of  schools.  Then  he  went 
off  to  her  cousin's,  where  he  had  met 
her  in  Russell  Square,  and  the  same 
series  of  questions  about  family  affaira 
was  repeated.  Was  the  man  engaged 
in  collecting  the  censns  returns  ? 

What  a  dreadful  thmg  the  death 
of  poor  MrMopplel"  said  Sibylla. 

They  said  he  wasn't  kind  to  his 
wife,  though  I  never  saw  any  signs  of 
it  at  my  cousin's." 

Mopple !  Mopplo ! "  he  said,  as  if 
trymg  to  remember.  "  Ah !  a  poor 
mm  with  a  beautiful  wife.  Is  he 
dea4?" 


"Oh,  yes — quite  suddenly!  He  was 
down  in  Scotland,  on  the  moors.  Some 
people  say  there  is  somethiDg  wrong 
about  it.'^ 

"Indeed— ha  I"  said  MrMarvalc 
"  What— what  do  they  say  ?  " 

"  He  was  found  dead  in  a  shooting- 
box.  His  gun  had  gone  ofi'  and  killed 
him ;  but"  

I  looked  at  the  man^s  face.  He  was 
trying  to  appear  as  if  he  scarcely  at- 
tended to  what  she  was  saying. 

"  Some  of  the  friends  are  not  quite 
satisfied  that  it  was  accidental,"  con- 
tinued Sibylla.  "  How  I  i>ity  poor 
Mrs  Mopple." 

"  PrajHSibylla,"  I  said,  "  what  was 
the  poor  woman's  Christian  name?'' 

"  Her  name  was  Isabella." 
So ! "  I  said,  and  looked  firmly  at 
Mr  Marvale.      Do  you  iiear  that, 
sir  ?  Her  name  was  Isabella." 

"  Isabella,  or  the  Fatal  Marriage— 
a  good  thing  in  its  time,  but  out  of 
fashion  now,"  he  answer^.  "  A  ca- 
rious fact,  there  is  an  incident  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind,  of  which  I  claim 
the  credit " 

"Ofwhatkind,sir?"Isaid.  "Take 
care  what  you  say." 

"  Oh,  it's  no  secret !  Mr  Edwards 
and  I  concocted  it  between  us ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  objected  to  it  a  little  at 
first,  but  I  flatter  myself  it  will  make 
some  little  noise  in  the  world  when  it 
is  fairly  known." 

I  looked  again  at  the  brazen-faced 
fellow,  and  nearly  fell  off  my  chau*  at 
hearing  him  make  such  a  horrid  con- 
fession.. 

"  I  don't  believe  a  woixi  of  it,  sir," 
I  exclaimed,  "  as  far  as  Frank  Ed- 
wards is  concerned." 

"  I  assure  you  he  had  very  little 
hand  in  it,"  he  replied.  "  The  merit, 
as  you  say,  is  entirely  my  own." 

"  And  the  consequences,  too,  I 
hope." 

"  I  hope  so.  I  was  offered  a  good 
deal  before  I  undertook  it ;  and  I  thmk 
it  will  pay  very  well." 

"  WhatwUl  pay?" 

"  The  Surrey,  when  the  melodraros 
is  finished." 

"  Oh  1  it  is  a  melodrama  you're 
speaking  of  ?  I  was  not  aware,  I  ^ 
sure,  or  I  should"  

"  My  dear  sir,  make  no  apologies. 
I  hate  the  fuss  people  make  about  a 
man  because  he  iiappenig  to  be  a  sue* 
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ccssfol  author.  I  assure  yon,  the  plain 
entertainment  you  have  given  is  better 
than  all  the  fetes  my  friends  Devon- 
shire and  Lansdowne  gave  me,  when 
I  published  the  Blasted  Nun,'' 

So  my  murderer  had  sunk  into  a 
writer  of  plays. 

Sibylla  looked  at  him  with  still  more 
intense  admiration,  when  she  heard 
him  speak  of  the  honours  his  works 
had  imxjured  him  ;  and  he  entered  at 
ouce  into  a  minute  description  of  the 
festivities  of  Chats  worth  and  BoAvood, 
that  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
Moming  Post. 

After  the  ladies  had  gone  to  the 
drawing-room,  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  having  a  quiet  conversation  with 
Frank,  while  his  friend  was  astonish- 
iiifl:  the  minds  of  the  rest  of  the  pai'ty 
with  an  account  of  his  having  refused 
the  Guelphic  Order,  which  the  Queen 
bad  pressed  upon  him  on  the  twenty- 
fonrth  night  or  his  Blood-stained  MUk^ 
tmid, 

"Who,  m  Heaven's  name,  and  what 
is  your  Mend,  Mr  Percy  Marvale  ?*' 

"  Oh,  a  very  good  fellow ! "  replied 
Frank.  I  have  known  him  at  the 
Club  for  a  long  time." 

"  He  seems  a  rum  one." 

"  A  very  useful  ally,  I  can  assure 
jon.  I  study  him  as  the  beau  ideal  of 
vanity  and  impudence." 

"  But  your  studies  seem  somewhat 
nseleas,  if  yon  have  no  higher  ob- 
ject?" 

"  Oh,  but  I  have,  though— a  very 
serious  object — ^the  only  object,  in  fact, 
1  care  for  in  the  world !  " 

And  here  the  young  man  sighed. 

"  Well,  if  your  object,"  I  said, 
"has  any  connexion  with  my  old 
friend  Smith,  I  think  he  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  securing  yon  a  confederate  in 
Miss  Sibylla." 

"  She  may  perhaps  be  useful ;  but 
Alarrale  will  find  out  whether  she 
will  be  so  or  not,  before  he  lets  her 
go  to-night." 

"Well,  if  it's  any  thing  where 
other  assistance  is  needed,  yon  may 
depend  on  me." 

"  You're  very  good ;  but  I  fear  you 
have  neither  the  vanity  nor  the  impu- 
dence that  are  so  invaluable  in  my 
friend  Percy  Marvale." 

"  Is  that  his  real  name?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  It  is 
what  he  is  known  by  in  the  Club. 


He  dramatizes  all  the  bloodthirsty 
horrors  at  the  Surrey — pushes  his  way 
every  where — ^puffs  and  praises  him- 
self wherever  he  goes — \a  very  good- 
looking,  and  makes  love  like  a  French 
hero — and,  in  short,  is  at  this  mo-> 
ment  indispensable  to  me." 

I  made  no  further  enquiries,  for 
Frank  filled  his  glass,  and  sighed  like 
a  smith's  bellows.  But  I  was  filled 
with  wonder  at  all  that  passed,  and 
could  form  no  guess  at  the  bond  that 
united  two  such  dissimilar  men,  nor 
at  the  reason  so  much  value  was  at- 
tached to  the  services  of  a  boastful, 
clattering,  pushing,  inquisitive  vaga- 
bond like  the  bewhiskered  drama- 
tist. 

Before  I  joined  in  the  general  con- 
versation, it  was  evident  that  Mr 
Percy  Marvale,  by  dint  of  downright 
categorical  questions,  had  acquired  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  poor  old  Harry 
Lambert's  and  Williams's  domestic 
affairs;  and  it  is  useless  to  say  he 
had  bound  himself  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  to  visit  both  them  and  Mr 
Smith,  though  neither  of  them,  as  far 
as  I  could  see,  seemed  much  delighted 
with  his  repeated  asseverations. 

"  It's  what  I  always  do,  my  dear 
sir,"  he  said  to  Harry  Lambert; 

for  how  could  a  man  pick  up  any 
information  unless  he  made  himself 
intimate  with  all  classes?  Why  should 
I  keep  myself  separate  from  good 
fellows,  merely  because  I  happen  to 
have  written  the  Frozen  Island^  or 
the  Fire  King  of  the  Cattcasusf  I 
will  see  you  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
I  give  you  my  honour.  Your  daugh- 
ters have  perhaps  read  my  works  ?" 

"  I'm  afraid  they're  too  young, 
sir." 

"What  age  are  they?  But  if  they 
are  well  taught,  they  have  studied 
the  drama,  of  course.  They  have  a 
governess,  I  suppose?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Has  she  red  hair?  I  have  an 
idea  that  red-haired  people  are  all 
good  teachers." 

"  I  don't  recollect  the  colour  of  her 
hahr,  I'm  sure." 

"  I'll  come  over  and  judge  for  my- 
self. I  will  not  disappoint  you  on 
any  account.  So  you  may  be  quite 
easy." 

And  the  same  thmg  he  said  to  Mr 
Williams,  with  the  sl^ht  varifition  of 
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m  enqoiiy  whether  his  governesa 
sqnmted ;  for  he  had  another  theory, 
that  squinting  people  had  a  i)eculiar 
faculty  for  speaking  French. 

"  m  tell  you  what,  Frank  Ed- 
wards," I  said  to  my  young  guest 
when  we  were  about  to  separate,  "  I 
was  an  old  friend  of  your  father's, 
and  I  wish  to  show  my  regard  to  his 
memory  by  kindness  to  you ;  and  as 
I  donH  thmk  you  have  formed  the 
best  acquaintance  in  the  world  in  the 
person  of  your  companion,  Mr  Mar- 
vale,  I  wish  you  would  give  me  an 
hour  to-morrow  at  Bandvale,  and  I 
will  oflfer  you  a  little  advice." 
'  He  shook  my  hand  very  warmly, 


and  thanked  me ;  and  I  agreed  to  be 
with  him  at  oue  o'clock. 

ril  save  the  poor  fellow  from  that 
harpy,  at  any  rate ;  and  have  him 
back  to  Bandvale  in  half  a  year." 

You  must  get  him  nuuried  first,'' 
said  my  wife,  "  or  his  life  will  be  mi- 
serable." 
"  How?" 

"  Why,  there  are  three  Miss 
Smiths,  two  Lamberts,  and  seven 
or  eight  others.  They  will  set  on 
him  like  a  swarm  of  bees ;  and  as 
they  can't  all  make  honey  of  him'' 

They  will  stmg  him  to  deaUi.  I 
see— I  see." 


CHAirrEA  lU. 


Next  day  I  trotted  over  to  the 
Hall.  Mr  Percy  Marvale  was  busy 
putting  the  finishing  stroke  to  hia 
Demm  of  the  Wasie,  in  which  the 
interesting  incident  of  the  murder  in 
the  shooting-box  is  introduced ;  and 
Frank  and  I  had  a  long  and  confiden- 
tial conversation  in  the  garden.  Miss 
Sibylla  Smith  and  the  students  of 
three -volume  novels  were  for  once 
very  nearly  right  in  their  guesses  on 
the  subject  of  his  tutor's  daughter; 
He  certainly  was  m  love,  if  not  en- 
gaged, but  not  exactly  in  the  way 
fhey  had  imagined ;  and  it  struck  me 
that,  in  spite  of  his  declaration  of 
constancy  and  firmness,  there  was 
still  a  very  reasonable  chance  of  there 
being  an  opening  for  some  of  the  bees 
alluded  to  by  my  wife.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  no  believer  in  sentiment 
and  romance,  and  could  not  enter  into 
Frank's  feelings  at  all. 

Not  far  from  Frank's  guardian's 
house,  in  Leicestershire,  there  was  a 
nnall  white-walled  villa,  smrrounded 
by  pretty  pleasure  grounds,  and  in- 
habited by  the  most  enchanting  family 
in  the  worid.  The  father,  a  clergy- 
nan,  loo  much  of  an  invalid  to  hold 
a  living,  and  only  rich  enough  to 
atmggle  on  in  the  quietest  possible 
way,  with  a  wife  and  a  daughter. 
The  wife,  of  course,  was  all  that  was 
amiable  and  wise ;  and  the  daughter, 
Alioe,  endowed  with  every  possible 
perfection.  As  to  her  beauty,  it  was 
above  description,  and  her  dtokiterest- 
edness  almost  incredible.  Every  week, 


and  at  least  every  day  of  every  week, 
Frank  found  himself  at  the  fii^de  of 
the  Reverend  Mr  Elstree,  and  no  mo- 
ther and  sister  could  be  so  afTecticm- 
ate  to  him  as  Mrs  Elstree  and  Alice. 
He  was  only  fourteen,  to  be  sure, 
when  the  acquamtance  Ix^gan,  and 
the  girl  nine  (»r  ten ;  so  that  when  ho 
was  twenty-one,  he  could  not  recaU 
by  what  means,  &r  on  what  occasion, 
he  had  told  Alice  he  was  devoted  to 
her ;  nor  could  he  even  recollect  what 
method  she  had  taken  to  tell  him  sba 
was  delighted  to  hear  it ;  but  the  case 
was,  nevertheless,  as  complete  a  case 
of  engagement,  and  true  love,  as  if  he 
had  made  formal  propositions  on  his 
knees,  or  signed  a  bond  on  parch- 
ment. By  this  time  he  was  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  considered  himself  as  much 
a  man  as  undergraduates  always  con- 
sider themselves — and  wrote  twice 
a-week  to  Alic^and  heard  twice 
a-week  in  return — and  looked  at  her 
portrait,  which  he  kept  in  a  secret 
drawier  of  his  desk,  about  twenty 
tinses  a-day ;  and  (whidi  was  the 
only  thing  about  it  that  made  me 
think  it  a  real  instance  of  true  love) 
he  never  mentioned  h«r  name  to  one 
of  his  companions.  Yet  Cambridge 
has  its  temptations  even  to  people  as 
eonstant  as  Amadis  de  Gaul.  Frank 
was  a  gay  young  Mow,  with  a  good 
allowance — ^had  his  fiither's  seat  on 
horseback,  and  ^rted  a  red  coat 
whenever  the  hounds  came  within 
twenty  miles.  He  was  Messed  also 
with  a  capacious  a^ietttef  both  (ot 
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Solids  and  ffuidj,  and  occasionally  as* 
fnnished  the  waiter  at  the  Eagle  and 
t  hild,  by  ordering  in  an  extra  basket 
of  iiiRgnmns ;  but,  in  the  main,  ho  was 
stwidy — and  looked  at  the  little  por- 
trait with  undiminished  admiration. 
AU  this  time  poor  Mr  Elatree  knew 
Q<  >tbtng  of  the  engagement,  but  looked 
on  Frank  more  as  a  son  than  as  a 
nii-re   acquaintance,    without  any 
tbonght  of  Its  being  in  his  power  to 
attain  In  reality  to  that  degree  of  re- 
brionship  by  means  of  the  beautiful 
Miss  Alice.  '  If  F»ank  believed  this, 
1  will  be  bound  Miss  Sibylla  Smith 
^*^Hiki  not  have  given  him  credit  for 
such  stupidity:  But  there  are  inno- 
ct  nt-miuded '  people  in  the  world, 
ajiil  poor  Elstree  was  one  of  them. 
Tl5e  visits  to  the  white-walled  villa 
^ere  continued  all  the  vacation ;  love 
went  on  increasing;  and  nothing  could 
more  deligfatfhl  than  the  descrip- 
tion Frank  gave  of  the  happiness  of 
that  yoQthfi^  time.   Bui  black  days 
wtre  in  store  for  them.  He  left  Cam- 
Iffidge,  and  went  to  London  —  the 
STc at  trial  for  country  aflffections.  The 
affections,  by  his  account,  continued 
exactly  the  same ;  but  the  ideas  al- 
tered—he saw  other  people,  he  mixed 
with  the  world — ^he  overlaid  the  pas-» 
skm  that  lay  snug  and  powerfid  at 
the  bottom  of  his  heart,  with  a  score 
or  two  of  flirtations ;  but,  so  far  from 
bnryiDg  it,  they  only  kept  it  warm. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  cor- 
respoadence  waa  not  so  regular  as  be- 
fcire— and  perhaps  the  expressions  on 
both  sides  not  quite  so  tender ;  for  it 
is  i]Bpo6»ble  for  a  man  in  the  Clareff^ 
doo,  with  a  carriage  at  the  door  to 
cany  him  down  to  Ascot,  to  writ^ 
about  flames  and  arrows,  which  come 
80  natarallT  when  musing  on  the  Cam 
or  las.  And  in  the  midst  of  this 
I/^don  career — during  an  which,  he 
assured  me,  he  liked  her  better  than 
erer— hewas  startled  by  hearing  that 
Mr  Elifree  was  veiy  ill.   He  hurried 
down  to  Leicestershire,  but  fbund  he 
w  too  late.   The  good  man  had 
<lted,  after  having  learned  from  his 
^btcr  the  secret  of  her  engage-^ 
Bent,  and  having  refused  his  consent 
to  it^  not  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
too  good  a  mat<m  for  Alice— which 
wonld  be  almost  as  vulgar  a  reason  as 
if  he  hail  been  too  poor— but  on  the 
poand  that  he  was  youug,  giddy, 
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thoughtless,  and  tho  wasting  health 
and  wan  cheek  of  his  daughter  had 
told  him  that  he  was  fickle  too. 
People  in  the  country  make  so  little 
allowance  for  young  men  during  their 
first  season  in  town ;  and  mother  and 
danghter,  in  spite  of  all  his  protesta- 
tions, in  spite  of  all  tho  vows  he  made 
to  Alice,  which  she  believed  in  her 
heart — ^were  firm  in  breaking  off  the 
connexion,  and  would  see  him  no 
more.  And  this  resolution  seemed  to 
be  formed  on  the  maturest  delibera- 
tion, and  in  spite  of  every  inducement 
to  the  contrary  they  kept  it.  He  had 
not  seen  them  for  nearly  a  year. 
Their  income,  at  all  times  smaU,  had 
been  annihilated  by  the  father's  death : 
they  left  the  white-walled  villa,  and 
after  bidding  him  farewell  for  ever  in 
a  letter,  and  thanking  him  for  his 
friendship  to  her  father,  and  some  few 
tender  recollections  on  her  own  ac- 
count, Alice  had  begged  him  to  forget 
her !  And  Frank  thought  of  her,  of 
course,  every  hour  of  his  life — tried 
every  means  to  find  out  where  they 
had  gone,  that  he  might  resume  his 
suit,  and  to  offer  them  the  fortune 
of  which  he  had  now  come  into  full 
possession  —  but  all  in  vain.  His 
fiiendj  Mr  Percy  Marvale,  had  under- 
taken to  find  them  out  within  six 
months  if  they  were  still  on  the  ha- 
bitable globe,  and  thought  he  had  dis- 
covered that  the  scene  of  their  retnre- 
ment  was  in  our  county ;  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  nature  drawn  from  melo- 
dramas, Frencb  and  English,  he  had 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  as  they 
were  reduced  in  circumstances,  Alice 
had  gone  out  as  a  governess— which 
accounted  for  his  theories  about 
squints  and  red  hair.  It  was  a  curious 
story ;  but  there  was  perfect  sincerity 
in  all  he  said ;  and  instead  of  trying  to 
&suade  him,  I  could  not  help  offering 
my  services  to  fecover  the  vanished 
pleiad— if  she  twinkled  in  any  part  of 
our  Worcestershire  heavens. 

Durn»g  this  long  communication 
we  had  left  the  garden,  and  were 
lounging  slowly  by  the  side  of  the 
tfver  that  runs  through  the  park.  We 
were  both  engaged  in  the  narrative, 
and  I  was  no  little  surprised,  on  look- 
ing to  the  other  side,  to  see  my  ma- 
teria! friend.  Old  Smith,  and  his 
two  daughters,  busy  with  fishing-rods. 
The  girls  were  tasteMy  drewed— but 
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more  to  catch  admiration  than  fish ; 

two  very  showy  handsome  girls  they 

were — and  I  could  not  help  thinking 
in  my  secret  soul  that  there  were  not 
much  odds  to  be  risked  on  the  late 
fa Yourite  Alice,  against  such  a  spanker 
as  Monimia  Smith.  As  for  Sibylla, 
she  despised  gold  and  acres  in  com* 
parison  with  genius  and  mustaches; 
and  therefore,  I  conduded,  she  in- 
tended to  be  the  second  horse  to  her 
sister,  and  keep  out  the  rest  of  the 
field.  A  clever,  dashing,  creature 
Monimia  certauily  was,  with  such  a 
pretence  at  childishness  that  nobody 
felt  any  wonder  at  any  thing  she  did. 
And  that  same  childishness  is  a  very 
captivating  quality  till  a  gkl  is  rising 
twenty  or  thereabouts ;  but  after  that 
time  it  does  not  take.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  only  a  show  qualification 
after  all,  and  may  do  for  a  ball-room, 
but  has  no  chance  any  where  else. 
We  looked  at  them  without  making 
any  remark,  and  all  three  pretended 
to  be  so  busy  watching  their  floats, 
that  they  had  no  idea — ^not  they,  poor 
souls !  —that  Frank  EdwM^ds  of  Band- 

>  vale  Hall  was  within  a  mile  of  them. 
Sibylla  occasionally  glanced  towards 
the  house,  in  hopes,  I  suppose,  of  see- 
ing Mr  Tercy  Marvale  emerge  from 
his  literary  labours  ;  but  Monimia, 
looking  under  her  long  beautifol  eye- 
lashes, saw  very  well  where  we  were, 
and  threw  herself  into  twenty  atti- 
tudes of  expectation,  hope,  and  dis- 
appointment, and  ran  through  the 
whole  gamut  of  a  fisher^s  passions,  in 
a  way  that  would  have  done  for  a 
recitation  of  CoUins^s  ode;  and  grace- 
ful, playful,  and  beautiful  the  attitudes 
were— and  I  saw  in  a  moment  that 
Frank's  attention  was  caught.  He 
was  silent  all  of  a  sudden,  and  said 
no  more  about  Alice  Elstree.  Moni- 
mia had  it  all  her  own  way ;  but  when 
she  saw  that  her  bait  had  taken,  she 
determined  to  play  the  trout  a  little 
longer.  She  cast  herself  into  finer  and 
more  captivating  attitudes  than  ever, 
threw  back  her  bonnet  till  it  hung  at 
her  back — her  beautiful  hair  broke 
loose — ^and  in  her  hurry  to  puU  up  her 
hook,  though  I  am  ready  to  declare 
the  fioat  had  never  moved,  she  pressed 
80  vehemently  on  poor  Old  Smith,  who 
was  deep  in  a  contention  with  the 
root  of  a  tree,  which  had  hCld  his 
hook  prisoner  for  half  an  hour,  that 


he  lost  his  footing  and  fell  plump  into 
the  water.  Jf  Monimia's  motions  were 
astonishing,  her  screams  were  appal- 
ling; and  though  I  feel  sure  she  had 
no  intention  of  drowning  her  father, 
she  had  put  him  into  tremendous 
hazard.  The  water  was  deep — he 
could  not  swim  a  stroke — the  banks 
were  steep ;  and  there  stood  Monimia 
wringing  her  hands,  while  Sibylla  had 
taken  the  quieter  method  of  showing 
her  agitation  by  falling  into  a  faint 
upon  the  grass.  In  a  moment  Frank 
had  left  my  sidCt  dashed  into  the 
sti*eam,  and  half  forced,  half  supported 
Old  Smith  to  the  side ;  and,  with  my 
assistance,  brought  him  safe  on  dry 
land.  The  girls  hunied  round  by  the 
bridge,  and  came  upon  us  like  a 
charge  of  Cossacks,  while  we  were 
attendmg  to  the  half-drowned  parent 
on  the  bank. 

"  Where  is  my  papa?"  exclaimed 
Monimia — "my  dear  papal" — and 
threw  herself  beside  him  on  the  toif, 
showing  her  figure,  I  must  say,  to  the 
very  best  advantage.   "And  yon," 
she  cried,  "  his  saviour — his  pre- 
server 1" — and  here  she  actually  flung 
herself  into  poor  Frank's  arms,  and 
laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  in 
one  of  the  most  becoming  faints  I 
ever  saw.   There  being  no  other  per- 
son woith  fainting  for,  Sibylla  retain- 
ed her  composure;  and  as  Monimia 
continued  insensible,  and  Old  Smith 
was  really  chilled,  and  might  catch  his 
death  of  cold,  we  conveyed  them  both, 
as  carefully  as  we  could,  to  the  house ; 
gave  Monimia  in  charge  to  the  gar- 
dener's wife  and  her  sister,  and  in- 
stalled Old  Smith  in  Frank's  own  bed. 
I  sent  off  a  labourer  on  my  pony  for 
the  doctor,  and  went  to  make  enqui- 
ries after  Miss  Monimia.   She  was 
very  ill,  but  Sibylla  hoped  she  would 
soon  be  well  enough  to  attend  upon 
her  father.   Mr  Percy  Marvale  made 
a  multitude  of  quotations  from  some 
of  his  own  melodramas  apropos  to 
the  occasion,  and  ^bylla  replied  in 
the  same  high-flown  style.  It  was  evi- 
dent they  were  quite  used  to  such  in- 
cidents in  the  Surrey,  and  I  left  tbem 
to  entertain  each  other.  On  the  doc- 
tor's arrival,  he  pronounced  it  impro- 
per to  remove  Mr  Smith  after  his 
system  had  undergone  such  a  shock; 
and  the  same  judgment,  very  nearly, 
was  past  on  Miss  Monunia. 
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"  I  told  mamma  before  I  left  home,"  could.   I  think  this  will  do  it,  if  any 

whispered  that  young  lady  to  her  sis-  thing  will ;  for  we  sha'n't  let  papa  be 

ler,  as  she  lay  gracefolly  on  the  oat-  well  enough  to  move  for  a  week.  He 

side  of  the  bed,     that  I  would  make  is  a  delightful,  fascinatmg  man,  and 

an  impressioa  on  Mr  Edwards,  if  I  we  have  him  all  to  ourselves." 


Have  you? — ^poor  girl,  you  never  incident  that  threw  them  together; 
heard  of  Alice  Elstree !  But  Frank,  to  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
be  sure,  has  not  heard  of  her  for  a  spy  for  Mr  Frank  Marvale's  interest 
Tear--and  you're  certainly  pretty,  and  had  an  eye  kept  pretty  open  for  his 
he's  young — and  has  an  eye  for  the  own  ^  but  watching  the  proceedings 
sublime  and  beautiful.   The  betting  of  people  who  would  be  fifty  times 
grows  nearly  even.   All  the  skill  of  better  pleased  if  the  race  of  Paul 
the  gardener's  wife,  and  as  many  Prys  were  extinct,  is  very  tiresome, 
other  women  as  could  be  pressed  into  and  I  soon  took  leave.   The  ladies 
the  service,  was  put  into  requisition  betook  themselves  to  their  room  at 
to  prepare  a  dinner  for  such  unex-  the  same  time,  and  the  young  men 
r*cted  guests ;  but  as  if  by  some  half  walked  alongside  of  my  pony  down 
miraculous  foreknowledge  of  events,  to  the  village  inn.  As  we  went,  Mr 
preparations  seemed  to  have  been  Percy  Marvale  was  loud  in  his  praises 
made  on  a  great  scale  at  Howkey ;  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Howkey — 
and  on  hearing  of  the  accident,  the  from  the  half-drowned  sire  to  the 
good-natured  Airs  Smith  had  de-  yoimgest  of  the  children  ;  so  it  is  not 
sftttched  a  light  luggage  cart  filled  to  be  supposed  that  Sibylla  and  Mo- 
Viih  cold  pies,  preserved  soups,  and  nimia  were  omitted  in  his  eulogies.  I 
joints  of  meat^  as  if  in  anticipation'of  remarked  that  he  made  no  allusion  to 
a  blockade — in  this  respect  imitating  red  hair  or  squinting,  and  that  Frank 
the  good  French  marshal  who  be*  himself  said  nothing  against  his  extra- 
sieged  Gibraltar,  and  supplied  old  vagant  laudations  of  Monimia's  bcau- 
EUiot  with  provisions.    But  even  ty.   As  little  did  he  say  any  thing  in 
after  dinner  was  provided,  how  were  corroboration.  Was  silence  a  tribute 
the  invalids,  in  addition  to  the  origi-  to  his  old  love,  or  the  ominous  com- 
nal  garrison,  to  be  lodged  for  the  mencement  of  a  new  ?  One  whole  day 
night?  Frank  and  his  friend  would  he  had  been  with  her— a  week,  per- 
aot  hear  of  coming  over  to  me,  and  it  haps,  was  before  him,  of  constant  as- 
was  finally  arranged  that  they  should  sociation.   How  difficult  for  a  young 
take  up  their  quarters  at  the  Rose  and  fellow  to  continue  deaf  and  blind  to 
Crown.  Old  Smith  kept  his  bed,  but,  soft  tones  and  softer  glances,  that 
for  an  invalid,  performed  wonders  on  spoke  in  reality  of  herself,  though  pro- 
the  veal-pies ;  and  also,  by  way  of  fessedly  they  were  all  about  her  fa- 
i^cniitmg  his  exhausted  strength,  and  ther  I 

showing  his  regard  for  Lord  Cardigan  Next  day  Monimia  was  still  further 

at  the  same  time,  kindly  made  a  recovered,  and  her  venerated  governor 

wysUl  decanter  of  his  throat,  and  not  yet  fit  to  be  moved.   It  was  so 

decanted  a  black  bottle  of  port  into  it  bright  and  sunny  that  it  wot^d  have 

with  astonishing  skill.   Monimia  was  been  a  shame  to  stay  in  doors,  and 

not  so  weak  as  to  be  kept  in  her  apart-  Frank  accompanied  the  lively  Monl- 

Qtent,  and  joined  us — for  I  stayed  to  mia  into  the  garden.  Oh  I  the  running 

see  how  matters  *would  end  in  the  to  and  fro,  the  reaching  up  of  the 

dining-room — and,  I  am  bound  to  say,  white  arm,  and  standing  on  tiptoe  to 

^at  gratitude  for  a  father's  safety  was  get  at  the  fruit-trees  on  the  wall — the 

i^e^er  shown  in  a  more  captivating  merry  laugh,  the  conscious  looks,  the 

nuurner  than  by  that  pale  and  inte-  blushing  cheek — ^if  Frank  isn't  made 


g^Mices,  during  the  whole  evening*  She  trips  over  all  the  beds  with  a 
SihyiLa  and  Mr  Percy  Marvale  were  wicker-basket  on  her  arm  to  gather 
wiually  pleased  with  the  unlooked-for   flowera,  and  cbps  them  off  so  giace- 
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of  stone,  he'll  yield  to  a  certainty. 
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fttUy,  and  arranges  them  so  tastefully, 
and  aU  to  be  presented  to  the  gallant 
deliverer  of  her  papa.  She  is  already 
on  her  way  back,  having  achieved  a 
nosegay  of  snrpassing  sweetness,  when 
Mr  Percy  Marvalo  hunies  out  of  the 
library  window  with  a  letter  in  hia 
hand. 

"  We've  found  her  at  last !  I  told 
yon,  if  she  was  m  England,  I  would 
ferret  her  out  in  no  time.^' 

Frank  selaed  the  letter,  tore  open 
the  seal— a  flnsh  passed  over  his  cheek 
— ^he  devoured  the  words — ^read  them 
over  again — ^and  did  not  even  look  up, 
when  Monimia  dropt  her  basket  and 
picked  it  up  again,  with  the  grace  of 
Taglioni. 

Glorious — glorious  1"  he  said,  and 
n^ly  kissed  tho  scaroely  legible 
scrawl.  I  will  go  this  moment— it 
can't  be  far." 

"  Are  you  going,  Mr  Edwards?'' 
QsAd  Monimia,  hol^g  the  nosegay  in 
her  hand.  I  hope  you  will  soon 
return." 

"  Perhaps  I  may— but,  pray,  make 
my  excuses  to  your  father — ^my  friend, 
Mr  Marvale,  will  do  the  hononra  of 
the  houae." 

"  And  you  go  away  so  suddenly  ?  " 
she  said,  and  pouted. 

I  can't  help  it — ^bu8incs»— andden 
intelligence.  Can  you  tell  me  where 
the  village  of  Wibbeiton  is 

No,"  said  the  young  lady,  and 
laid  the  nosegay  very  quietly  in  her 
basket. 

"  If  I  should  not  retmn  before  Mr 
Smith  is  wdl  enough  to  go  home,  will 
you  present  my  compliments  to  yomr 
sister,  and  assure  her"  

"  Oh  I  she  wai  be  vei^y  sorry,  I 
dare  say,"  said  Miss  Monimia  tartfy, 
tying  the  strmgs  of  her  bonnet,  which 
had  again  fallen  back  and  shown  her 
beautiful  ringlets. 

"  I  wish  the  flowers  were  belter,'* 
coDtinned  Frank  \  and  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  I  trust"—— 

"  Oh,  the  flowers  are  good  enough  I " 
said  the  young  lady.  I  think  the 
no88  rose  is  Charles  Laml)ert's  fa- 
vourite, so  I  have  gathered  thia  bmch 
lor  him." 

Yea  wonM  scarcely  have  known 
the  coid-voked,  eahn-eyed  Miss  Mo- 
nimia, to  be  the  playfhl,  graceM 
hoyden  of  five  msnutes  before.  She 
made  Frank  a  stately  coftsy,  and. 


without  further  parley,  he  harried 
down  to  the  village,  and  ordered  the 
solitary  post-chaise  of  which  the  Ko^hj 
and  Crown  could  boast. 

Stay  you  here,"  he  said  to  Mr 
Percy  Marvale,  "  and  I  will  join  y<fu 
in  two  days  if  any  thing  occurs. 
may  be  disappointed  again,  though 
the  present  intelligence  scchls  antheu- 
tic." 

The  intelligence  which  so  suddenly 
altered  the  destmation  of  Alias  Moni- 
mia Smith's  nosegay,  was  from  one  of 
Frank's  LeicestershlrBeorrespondent^ ; 
and  was  to  the  effect,  that  Alice  had 
gone  into  a  situation  in  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Wibbeiton,  where  she  had  been 
securely  hidden  from  all  her  lover's 
pursuits  for  half  a  year.  Wibbeiton, 
he  found,  was  fifteen  miles  frona  Band- 
vale,  on  the  Birmingham  road,  and 
merrily  away  he  trotted  as  fast  as  tho 
two  posters  could  go. 

The  news,  the  air,  the  motton,  that 
had  such  an  exhllirating  effect  on 
Frank  Edwards,  seemed  to  be  oqnaliy 
efficacious  in  the  case  of  my  old  friend 
Smith.  He  felt  so  well  on  being  told 
of  his  host^s  departure,  that  be  was 
able  to  move  at  once;  and,  without 
waiting  for  consultation  with  the  doc- 
tor, or  even  for  his  carriage,  ho  accom- 
panied his  daughter  and  the  hidefati* 
gable  Percy  Marvale  across  tho  fiekls 
to  Howkey  on  foot. 

Meanwhile  the  hopeful  lover  drew 
near  the  hamlet  of  Wibbeiton.  He 
drove  to  the  inn  as  the  likdieat  plsce 
where  he  could  get  mformatkm,  and 
entered  the  common  p«rk>mr,  a  neat 
little  whitewashed  room,  with  dean 
sanded  floor,  that  looked  out  vpon  the 
village  green.  At  a  little  table  by  tho 
window  sat  a  gentleman  reading  the 
newspaper,  and  occasionaUy  relieving 
the  dryness  of  the  parliamentary  de- 
bates by  a  sip  at  a  little  tankard  of 
beer.  He  was  a  neatly  dressed  old 
man,  with  his  thin  long  hahr  tied  be- 
hfaid  in  a  cue,  a  bright  blue  coat  but- 
toned close  up  to  the  throat,  stockiog- 
thread  pantaJoons,  and  high  Hessian 
boots.  His  upright  carriage  and  pro- 
jecting chest  pmnted  him  out  at  once 
as  a  mlHtary  man ;  and  the  bow  he 
had  made,  on  Frank  entering  the 
room,  showed  at  onee  he  was  a  msa 
of  the  old  school — yery  fbrmal  sod 
eeremonious — ^but  was  indioatifve  of 
good-mitwe  at  the  same  time^ 
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A  Btnmger  in  Wibbelton?"  he 
said,  laying  down  the  paper.  Ila  I  I 
th.jiigtit  80— «ever  remarked  you  be- 
fore, though  I  keep  my  eye  on  any 
mew  face  that  appears  in  our  parish/' 
^  There  are  not  many  strangers,  I 
preamnc,  who  find  their  way  to  thia 
i » it-of-thc-way  village,"  replied  Frank. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  my  young 
friend.  Many  do.  It  is  just  the  place 
fur  strange»  to  come  to.  A  more  com- 
plete retirement  ia  not  to  be  found  In 
Ens:tand." 

^*  But  eveiy  one  ia  not  enamoured 
of  retirement,"  answered  Frank. 

Then  they  have  never  been  in 
a^rtive  life.  Ab  Ibr  my  step-son  and 
me,  who  have  been  pushed  about  the 
vcvrld  all  our  days,  we  find  no  place 
like  Wibbelton." 

A  soldier,  I  presume  ?  "  enquured 
Frank. 

The  old  miHkure  bowed.  A  sol- 
dier, sb,  not  quite  unknown  to  fame» 
if*  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so.  My 
sOep-aon  also." 

And  both  reside  here  ?  " 

^  My  step-son's  house  is  the  large 
white  manorial  mansion  you  see  on 
the  other  side  of  the  green.  It  is  the 
nobkst  house  in  the  county.  Ah  I 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  fine  re- 
flidfuces  of  our  venerable  agricultural 
nobility.  My  step-son  is  chief  of  the 
fiunity ;  and,  though  I  had  the  ndsfor- 
tune  to  lose  Ms  mother  in  a  very  few 
years  after  our  marriage,  I  always 
look  upon  him  as  a  son.  He  looks  on 
me  as  a  father.  We  fight  our  battles 
over  again,  and  only  feel  the  want  of 
a  Utile  addition  to  our  pleasing  intel- 
ligent sodety." 

Frank  looked  towards  the  mansion 
described  as  one  of  the  noblest  in 
Eagiand,  and  saw  a  U^rably  sized 
square  house,  with  a  range  of  white 
pafings  before  the  door,  and  a  vine 
trailiag  over  the  fh>nt,  but  with  no 
iqipearance  of  grandenr  more  than  the 
veiy  ordinary  houses  by  its  side. 

^  It  would  perhaps  destroy  the 
eham  of  the  retirement  you  spoke  of, 
if  too  many  were  admitted  to  share 
it*"  said  Frank,  Has  your  step-son 
afaB%?» 

^  Four  blooming  gfa-ls,  and  an  equal 
nmbor  of  boys,  not  quite  old  enough 
vet  to  be  treated  as  companions." 

•*8tra  at  school?" 

'^Oh^Qo!  My  step-son  hales  public 
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education.  He  brings  them  up  be- 
neath his  own  roof." 

"  AVith  the  help  of  a  tutor,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"  No,  sir — no.  A  tutor  is  too  harsh. 
A  governess  does  it  all." 

"  Ahl"  said  Frank. 

"  You  start,  my  friend,  as  if  you 
thought  it  impossible ;  but  'tis  the 
ease  I  assure  you— quite  a  young  wo- 
man, too—and  yet  whdt  order  she 
keeps  them  in.  If  I  had  had  an  ad- 
jutant-general, when  I  had  my  com- 
mand, with  half  such  zeal !  We  mili- 
tary men  are  judges  of  discipline,  whe- 
ther it  is  in  the  school-room  or  the 
field.   So  is  my  step-son." 

"  Pray,  what  age  is  the  young  per- 
son you  speak  so  highly  of?" 

"  I  should  say  not  more  than  eigh- 
teen— so  gentle,  too,  with  it  all." 

Have  you  had  the  benefit  of  her 
services  long?" 

"  About  half  a  year ;  yes,  I  thmk 
she  has  inti'oduccd  her  system  about 
half  a  year.  We  are  quite  a  family 
party  here.  You  see  the  house  next 
to  my  step-son's  ? — ^the  large  mansion 
in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture? 
That  belongs  to  my  other  step-son ;  a 
man  of  the  purest  philanthi-opy,  who, 
merely  to  benefit  the  poor  of  his  own 
village  and  the  surrounding  country, 
practises  as  the  medical  man.  Kext 
to  him,  again,  in  the  turrctcd  building 
with  the  Gothic  portico,  is  his  younger 
brother,  who,  firom  equally  philanthro- 
pic principles,  and  to  prevent  litiga- 
tion among  our  neighbours,  acts  here 
as  an  attorney.  You  see  the  brass 
plate,  on  the  office  door?  We  are 
quite  a  family  party,  you  see." 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  your  neigh- 
bourhood," said  Frank.  "  But  the 
next  house  to  the  youngest  of  your 
step-sons — the  lath  and  plaster  cot- 
tage with  the  broken  casements,  and 
untifcdroof?" 

Ah !  that  is  to  be  let.  It  belongs 
to  The  Chobb." 

"  To  The  Chobb  \  Who  is  The 
Chobb!" 

My  step-son,  sir.  He  is  head  of 
the  great  family  of  the  Chobba,  and 
ibUows  the  example  of  The  O'Conor 
Dob,  The  Chishohn,  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  blood,  by  taking 
the  distinction  *  the'  before  his  name. 
Should  yon  like  to  look  at  the  cottaf/e 
onwssir?" 
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"The  one  with  the  broken  win- 
dows?" enquired  Frank;  "is  it 
empty?" 

"  Yes ;  the  Marquis  di  Carralva 
left  it  last  week.  If  you  would  like  a 
lodging  in  it  for  a  few  weeks,  The 
Chobb  will  be  happy  to  put  in  a 
little  furniture.  You  would  join  our 
circle"  

"  And  take  lessons  in  discipline 
from  The  Chobb's  governess?" 

"  Of  course ;  you  would  imme- 
diately become  one  of  the  family.  We 
are  all  united  in  the  village ;  no  se- 
crets, no  privacy." 

"  Then  I  take  the  house,  sir,"  said 
Frank.  "  May  I  ask  who  it  is  I  have 
the  honour  of  talking  to?" 

"  My  name  is  General  Hosham — 
you've  heard  of  my  being  commander- 
in-chief  in  Mexico ;  my  step-son.  Colo- 
nel Chobb,  fought  for  the  glorious 
'  Isabella  of  Spain.  Will  you  go  and 
look  at  the  villa,  sir?" 

"  I  shall  take  it,"  said  Frank,  "  at 
all  events.  Very  little  accommodation 
will  be  enough  for  me." 

"  And  you  will  take  possession  ?" 

"  Immediately ;  I  consider  myself 
Colonel  Chobb's  tenant  from  tliis 
hour." 

"  You  do?  "  said  the  general,  taking 
him  by  the  hand.  "  You  put  me  in 
mind  of  my  poor  aide-de-camp.  Saint 
Bosalio ;  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman. 
I  am  proud  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
sir.  I  will  be  back  in  a  few  minutes." 

And  so  saying,  the  general  made  a 
military  salam,  and  walked  in  a  state- 
ly manner  out  of  the  room. 

"  By  this  manoeuvre  I  have  at  all 
events  secured  admission  to  The 
Chobb's  house ;  and  if  this  governess 
is  indeed  poor  Alice — but  no — how 
could  I  think  she  would  be  connected 
in  any  way  with  such  strange  people 
as  these?  At  all  events,  she  is  in  the 
village,  and  by  staying  in  it  for  a  few 
days  I  am  certain  to  find  her  out."  In 
the  midst  of  these  and  similar  re- 
flections, the  general  retiuned,  and 
brought  with  him  no  less  an  indi- 
vidual than  The  Chobb  in  person.  He 
was  a  little  man,  very  dark  in  the 
complexion,  and  very  fat,  with  the 
coarse  look  that  a  habit  of  low  dissi- 
pation is  sure  to  leave  upon  the  best 
features.  Small  iAipudent  eyes  peeped 
sharply  over  the  puffed  out  cheeks, 
and  gave  a  look  of  mingled  bullying 


and  cunnuig  to  his  countenance,  which 
told  a  very  intelligible  tale  of  beer  and 
tobacco.  He  held  out  his  hand  in  the 
most  open,  unaffected  manner,  and 
echoed  all  his  step-sire's  speeches  on 
the  subject  of  the  ornamental  villa, 
and  his  pride  and  happiness  in  finding 
so  desirable  a  neighbour. 

"  Rather  worse  quarters  than  if 
you  came  into  the  great  honse,  as  my 
poor  mansion  is  called,  but  a  mighty 
deal  more  comfortable  than  many  I've 
had  to  put  up  with.    I  remember 
bivouacking  in  a  wet  cave  on  the 
shores  of  tlie  Bay  of  Biscay.    I  was 
in  command  that  day  of  the  anny 
of  observation.    Carlos  was  on  the 
heights  of  St  Sebastian,  and  I  was 
tu*ed  of  reconnoitring :  I  bivouacked, 
I  tell  you,  in  a  cave— no  blankets,  no 
counterpane,  and  covered  with  wounds. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  beard  a 
noise.;  looked  np ;  it  was  pitch  dark. 
I  cocked  my  pistol,  and  fired  into  the 
comer  where  the  noise  was  made, 
and  went  to  sleep  again!    In  the 
morning  my  udes-de-camp  came  in, 
and  on  groping  in  the  cave,  what  do 
you  think  we  found? — ^bnt  you  will 
never  guess  it :  a  boa-constrictor — an 
immense  animal — ^thicker  than  step- 
father's body.   I  had  shot  him  right 
through  the  eye,  for  I  never  missed  a 
mark  in  my  ifre." 

I  thought  you  said  it  was  piicii 
dark?"  said  Frank. 

"  Oh,  no !  you  misunderstood  me. 
I  did  not  say  it  was  dark,  father?" 

"  Certainly  not.  You  distmctly 
said  it  was  Ught  enough  to  see  the 
animal.  I  have  heard  you  tell  the 
story  a  dozen  times.  It  was  as  light 
as  day." 

Frank  looked  at  the  old  gentleman 
with  surprise,  but  said  nothuig ;  and 
they  proceeded  as  before, 

"  You  will  have  no  boa-constrictors 
to  contend  with,"  said  The  Chobh. 
"  One  of  the  bed-rooms  is  splendidly 
furnished  already.  There  is  the  tent- 
bed  in  it  which  the  general  took  from 
Tippoo  Saib  in  Mexico;  and  as  to 
your  dinuig-room  and  kitchen,  why, 
you  can  dine  with  me."  And  here  he 
held  out  his  hand,  and  shook  Frank's 
agam.  "  You  will  not  have  far  to 
come,  and  there  will  always  be  a  knife 
and  fork." 

"  He  is  certainly  the  most  generous 
fellow  in  England,"  whispered  the 


pt^ueral  to  Frank ;  "  a  perfect  gentle- 
mao,  and  open  as  the  day." 

We  shall  get  on  very  well,  I  have 

00  doabt,''  pursued  the  colonel,  who 
pretended  not  to  have  heard  the  gene- 
r&rs  remark ;  "  but  here  comes  the 
hadlord  with  dinner.  I  ordered  it  as 

1  came  op  stairs ;  and,  by  way  of  con- 
s-)lidating  our  friendship,  I  hope  you 
n  ill  take  it  here  to-day,  instead  of  in 
tbe  great  house.^^ 

Along  with  dinner  came  in  the  two 
brothers  of  The  Chobb,  and  were  in- 
trwloced  in  due  form.  Tlie  philan- 
iliTopist  who  practised  as  attorney, 
l>n)»gbt  with  him  an  agreement  for 
the  house ;  and  the  general  explaining 
to  Frank  that  these  business  details 
were  merely  for  formes  sake,  and  that 
hi!  had  told  his  step-son  that  the  terms 
they  had  fixed  on  for  the  cottage  were 
for  half  a  year  at  a  rent  of  twenty 
pc*iuids,  Frank  signed  the  paper,  and 
they  all  sat  down  to  dinner.  The 
Chobb  presided,  and  the  general  acted 
a>  Aice. 

"  ITiis  is  a  mighty  deal  better  than 
the  buffalo  soup  we  had  at  Fondi- 
cherry,  when  we  were  besieged  by 
Santa  Anna  and  the  Monte  Yideans," 
Slid  the  general. 

"  Or  the  tiger  broth  we  had  at 
Cadiz,  when  we  were  defending  the 
town  against  Don  Fedix),"  said  The 
Chobb.  I  used  to  shoot  the  tigers 
niTself,  which  was  capital  amuse- 
ment." 

"  At  Cadiz,  did  you  say  ?  "  enquired 
Frank. 

The  Chobb  nodded,  and  said — 
"  You^n  thmk  it  odd,  perhaps ;  but  I 
give  you  my  honour  I  never  saw  so 
many  tigers  in  my  life  as  during  the 
▼hole  of  that  bombardment.  I  ought 
to  remember  it  well,  for  I  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  batteries— three  of  twelve 
tventy-fours,  and  one  of  six  thirty- 
twoe." 

But  tigers  are  not  found  in  Spain," 
oWrved  Frank. 

I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  The 
Chobb  ;  "  I  did  not  say  tigers.  Did 
I  say  tigers,  General  Hosham?" 

"  Certainly  not ;  you  said  merino 
*Wp.  I  remarked  it  particularly." 

So  did  I,"  said  the  philanthropic 
attorney. 

I  vill  trouble  you,  sir,"  said  The 
Chobb,  twisting  his  mustaches,  to 
w  a  little  more  particular  in  your  re* 
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collection  of  what  I  said.  How  could 
any  person  think  I  could  talk  such  non- 
sense as  to  mention  tigers  in  Spain  ?  " 

"  There  are  tigers  in  Mexico, 
though,"  observed  the  general,  "  and 
we  must  excuse  our  young  friend  if 
he  confused  between  the  two  places. 
I  was  generalissimo,  and  remember 
the  whole  thing  perfectly ;  and  veiy 
bad  broth  they  made.  The  Chobb," 
he  added  in  a  low  tone  to  Frank,  "  is 
very  touchy  if  any  one  inten-upts  him 
in  his  anecdotes.  He  has  seen  an  im- 
mense deal  of  service  though  he  I4 
so  young,  and  is  very  instructive  and 
entertaining." 

Frank  held  his  tongue,  and  listened 
the  whole  evening  to  the  Mexican  and 
Spanish  recollections  of  the  two  war- 
riors. His  object  was  too  neai'ly 
gained  to  throw  it  away  by  a  quarrel 
with  his  new  friends ;  and  he  played 
cards  with  them  till  a  late  hour,  and 
lost,  at  the  end  of  the  evening,  sixteen 
points. 

"  We  played  guinea  points,"  said 
The  Chobb,  rising  to  go  away,  he 
having  always  paid  his  losses  in  shil- 
lings, "  and  I  will  thank  you  for  six- 
.teen." 

"  We  were  playing  shilling  points, 
you  will  remember,"  said  Frank. 

"  GeueralHosham,"  saidTheChobb, 
"  I  merely  appeal  to  you.  What  points 
were  we  playing?" 

"  Does  the  other  party  refer  it  to 
mc?"  said  the  general,  blandly  smi- 
ling; "  you  may  both  depend  on  my 
unbiassed  decision." 

"  Certainly, sir," saidFrank;  "there 
can't  be  a  doubt  upon  the  point." 

"  You  were  certainly  playing  guinea 
pomts,"  said  the  general,  "  as  I  am  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour ;  but 
I  think  I  know  the  origin  of  your 
mistake.  You  saw  that  I  and  my 
step-son  George  were  playing  shilling 
points ;  though  I  did  most  distinctly 
see  you  receive  at  the  rate  of  guinea 
points  from  my  friend  and  step-son, 
Colonel  Chobb." 

Frank  paid  the  money,  and  would 
have  given  ten  times  the  amount, 
rather  than  forego  the  chance  of  see- 
ing Alice. 

"  And  now  good-night,  my  excel- 
lent friend  and  tenant,"  said  the 
colonel ;  "  and,  by  the  by,  will  you 
allow  me  to  borrow  the  ten-pound 
note  of  you  I  saw  you  take  from  youj 
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pocket?  I  wish  to  settle  with  the 
landlord  as  I  go  down  stairs — hate 
ninning  up  a  bill  at  an  inn ;  and  be- 
sides, we  can  consider  it  a  first  instal- 
ment of  your  rent." 

Frank  gave  him  the  tcn-ponnd 
note;  and  the  colonel,  whose  atten- 
tions to  wine  and  brandy-and-'Water 
had  been  unremitted,  staffed  it  into 
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his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  staggered 
out  of  the  room.  The  general  took 
leave  with  the  most  stately  oonrtcsy, 
and  soon  followed. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  Frank,  "  one 
day  will  decide  my  fate.  Time,  money, 
and  temper  will  not  have  been  wasted, 
if  I  get  only  half  an  hour's  talk  with 
AUce  Elstree." 
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Mr  Percy  Marvale,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  not  been  idle  at  Howkey. 
Ho  had  established  hintsclf  in  the 
house,  in  spite  of  all  the  sour  looks 
and  short  answers  Mr  Smith  could 
bestow  on  him.  All  his  attempts  at 
a  lodgment  were  aided  by  the  invita* 
tions  of  Sibylla,  whether  conveyed  in 
words  or  in  untranslatable  smiles  and 
glances.  An  instantaneous  friendship 
was  established  between  him  and  the 
younger  branches ;  and  from  some  of 
the  children,  who  came  down  to  sec 
their  papa,  and  congratulate  him  on 
his  return,  he  picked  out  a  great  mass 
of  information  about  the  afikirs  of  the 
nursery  and  school-room.  There  cer- 
tainly was  a  governess — young,  pret- 
ty, and  very  shy — exactly  such  as  he 
supposed  Miss  Elstree  would  be ;  and 
his  hopes  were  further  raised  by  learn- 
ing that  her  name  was  Alice.  His 
next  object  was  to  see  her— to  speak 
to  her,  if  possible—and  satisfy  him- 
self of  her  identity ;  for,  as  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  fVank's  letter  did 
not  emanate  fh>m  himself,  and  he  had 
not  even  been  admitted  by  his  prin- 
cipal to  a  knowledge  of  its  contents, 
he  was  not  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  discovery  could  be  made  without 
him. 

By  dint  of  remaining  at  Howkey 
till  it  was  unpossible  for  Old  Smith  to 
avoid  asking  the  friend  of  his  pre- 
server to  stay  all  night,  he  managed 
to  make  good  his  quarters  on  the 
ground  of  his  operations,  and  resolved 
to  commence  proceedings  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  morning.  Sibylla  lay 
awake  half  the  night,  revolving  all 
the  strange  speeches  he  had  made 
her — his  allusions  to  the  hidden  trea- 
sure in  the  house — ^the  lost  star— the 
incognito  goddess — and  tracing  in  all 
his  fine  expressions  one  paramount 
idea  of  his  anxiety  to  make  himself 


master  of  a  perfect  paragon  of  beauty 
and  romance,  she  conld  not  avoid 
coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  these 
were  all  metaphorical  declarations  of 
attachment  to  herself.  And,  on  the 
following  day,  her  manner  had  de- 
rived so  much  empressement  from 
these  cogitations,  that  all  the  efforts 
of  Monimia  on  the  imperturbable 
Frank  were  cast  into  the  shade  by 
the  extraordinary  evolutions  of  the 
sentimental  Sibylla. 

"  Gads ! "  said  Mr  Percy  Marvale 
to  himself,  this  beats  the  Surrey  all 
to  sticks.  He  must  be  shockingly 
rich  — ^he  thought,  looking  round  the 
splendidly  furnished  drawing-room; 

I'll  see  if  I  can't  do  a  little  business 
On  my  own  account,  as  well  as  Mr 
Edwards's." 

"  You've  heard  what  I  have  been 
asking  you,  madam,  about  an  undis* 
covered  jewel  in  this  elegant  abode? 
Pity  it  should  be  left  to  the  dimness 
of  the  rural  shades  1" 

"  Alas ! "  said  SibyDa,  casting  down 
her  eyes  in  modest  embarrassment, 

it  is  littlo  fitted  to  meet  the  eye  of 
the  world." 

It  needs  a  fresh  settings  that's 
all ;  and  they  say  there's  an  exquisite 
silversmith  on  the  Scottish  border. 
The  railway  brings  him  within  twenty 
hours." 

A  few  arguments  pro  and  con^ 
few  blushes — a  few  quotations  from 
the  love  scenes  of  the  Surrey,  and  it 
was  finally  arranged.  At  three,  they 
were  to  meet  at  the  foot  of  the  Isne, 
where  a  chaise  was  to  be  in  waiting  ; 
and  Frank  Edwards  was  left  by  his 
faithless  assistant  to  look  after  Alice 
Elstree  fbr  himself. 

The  village  of  Wibbleton  had  not 
slept  all  night  for  thinking  of  the  new 
inhabitant  of  the  cottage  omee;  and 
the  landlord  of  the  Rose  and  Crowii 
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Lid  not  been  backward  in  singing  the  Appcai*ances  are  against  it," 

[n2l<es  of  his  generosity  and  riches.  chimed  in  the  lawyer. 

Them  Chobba  has  cotch  another  "  What  is  it  all  about,  gentlemen?" 

I'Lvon,"  said  the  hostler  to  the  boots;  enquired  Frank  Edwards,  bitmg  his 

"  and  a  rare  good  thing  they  makes  lip. 

(  f  that 'ere  old  bonse.  The  last  tenant  "  All  about  this,  sir,"  replied  Tlie 

]         two  years^s  rent  in  forfeit ;  Chobb.   "  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  I 

ai.'i  tills  'un  will  do  the  same."  was  in  hopes  any  tenant  of  mine  would 

They  are  the  bnllyingest,  mean*  be  a  gentleman  also ;  but  when  you 

<  .-ti'<t,  lyingcst  fellies  as  ever  I  heard  descend  to  such  conduct  as,  in  pre- 

•'i,  'rppHe<l  the  boots.  "TomChobbs,  scnce  of  these  parties,  you  did  last 

liio  eldest  one,  owes  me  no  end  of  night — there  is  no  excuse  for  it-— even 

1^)1  )niy ;  but  there  aint  no  nse  asking  the  state  of  intoxication  you  were  in 

ir,  for  the  whole  kit  on  them — ^the  is  no  excuse — ^no  excuse  for  it  at  all." 

l.iwTer,  the  doctor,  and  the  old  cor-  "  No  excuse  for  it  at  all !"  repeat- 

jK-ral.  his  stepfather — would  all  swear  cd  the  general,  looking  stately  and 

i!i<  y  had  seen  him  pay  it."  solemn,  as  before. 

*^  They'll  be  foun«l  ont  some  day,  "  Perhaps  the  gentleman  did  it  for 

rjkl  the  village  cleared  of  them,"  re-  a  joke,  and  will  make  it  good,"  sug- 

lilit-d  the  hostler ;  "  and  if  they're  in  gestcd  the  benevolent  lawyer, 

want  of  rope,  111  not  gmdge  ere  a  "  Oh,  that's  a  different  matter!" 

lialter  m  the  stable."  said  Tlie  Chobb,  slightly  relaxing; 

But  there  he  goes,  poor  young  "  and  if  the  gentleman  withdraws  it, 

ntlemin ! — ^they'll  not  leave  him  a  and  replaces  the  sum  correctly,  I  am 

f:ir(lcn  of  money  if  they  get  him  into  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  find  fault 

t'.uir  clatches."                      ♦  with  a  harmless  pleasantry.'* 

This  pitying  observation  was  made  "As  I  don't  know  what  you 

25  Frank  Edwards  crossed  over  from    mean,"  Frank  began 

tbe  hotel,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  "  Oh,  let  me  explam  it !"  interposed 

tho  great  house,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  general.    *t  You  offered  last  night 

llie  Chobb.   Before  he  left  the  hotel,  to  pay  my  stop-son.  Colonel  Chobb, 

the  landlord,  with  many  apologies,  a  month's  rent  of  your  cottage  omee 

bad  presented  his  bill  for  the  dinner  in  advance.   He  agreed  to  accept  it, 

of  the  day  before,  which  the  military  and  the  ten-pound  note  with  which 

feotleman  had  forgotten  to  discharge,  you  discharged  the  amount  tum9  out 

The  door  was  opened,  and  he  was  to  be  a  flash  note  on  the  Bank  of  Fa- 

i^howninto  a  parlour  on  the  ground  shion.   These  are  the  simple  facts. 

fl<X)r,  and  told  to  sit  down  till  his  I  regret  to  state  that  appearances  are 

aniral  was  announced.  against  you." 

"  Malster's  just  a-coming,  sir,"  "  AVe  do  not  know  you,  you  wiH 
'aid  the  slipshod  maid,  again  put-  observe,"  said  the  lawyer.  "And  my 
ting  her  head  into  the  parlour  where  brother.  Colonel  Chobb,  is  always  a 
Frank  was  sitting ;  and  in  a  few  mi-  great  deal  too  careless  hi  money  mat- 
notes  The  Chobb,  the  general,  the  ters.  He  should  not  have  let  yon  the 
lawyer,  and  the  medical  man,  walked  cottage  without  a  reference." 
into  the  room.  You  also  raised  a  slight  suspicion 
I  moat  say,  sir,"  siud  The  Chobb,  by  your  attempt  at  a  wrangle  on  the 
tooddng  his  hat  slightly,  which  he  guinea  stakes,"  added  the  medical 
kept  on  while  he  speke,  "  that  this  is  man. 

Tathcr  extraordinary  conduct,  and  **  I  am  bonnd  to  say,"  observed  the 
needs  explanation."  general,  "  that  it  would  have  an  awk- 
''What  do  you  allnde  to,  sk?  ward  appearance  In  a  conrt  of  jus- 
Yon  asked  me  to  call,  and  I  now  wait  tice." 


"  But  yon  hare  not  apologised,  ahr,  "  Oh,  you  need  not  deny  it  ?"  sidd 
nor  rectified  the  mistake,  if  it  was  a  The  Chobb.  "  I  hate  roundabout 
mi^e,"  he  added,  looking  for  snp-    stories.   I  am  a  gentleman.  Was  it 


on  TouJ 


n 


"  But". 


port  to  the  general. 

If  it  woj  a  mistake  I"  repeated 
tbat  dipdngnished  commander,  look- 
mg  very  stWT  and  solemn. 
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governess.  I  have  lodged  it  with  her 
for  security,  and  to  gain  her  evidence 
if,  unfortunately,  the  business  goes 
further." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Frank,  "  be- 
foi*e  I  answer  you,  I  must  insist  on 
seeing  the  lady,  and  the  note  exactly 
in  the  state  it  now  is." 

"  Certainly !  nothing  can  be  fairer," 
said  the  general.  "  1  will  conduct 
you  to  the  school-room  at  once." 

"  I  should  like,  if  you  please,  to  be 
paid  for  these  documents  first,"  said 
the  lawyer.  "  The  agieement  stamp 
is  very  high." 

And,  as  short  accounts  make  long 
friendships,"  said  the  medical  man, 

I  should  like  to  receive  my  fee  for 
attendance." 

"  What  attendance,  sir?"  said 
Frank,  whom  even  the  approaching 
interview  with  Alice  could  scarcely 
keep  cool. 

I  visited  you  professionally  at  the 
inn  yesterday,  sir,  and  sat  by  your 
side  till  nearly  twelve  o'clock.  Time 
with  a  medical  man  is  money ;  and  I 
think  my  demand  moderate  at  five 
guineas." 

*'  Very  moderate,  indeed  1"  said 
The  Chobb.  Sir  Henry  Halford 
would  have  charged  you  five  times 
the  sum  for  half  the  time." 

^^But  I  never  called  this  skilful 
physician  in,"  said  Frank,  amazed  in 
spite  of  himself. 

"  Didn't  you  ?  But  here  comes  Ge- 
neral Hosham.  General  Uosham,  did 
this  gentleman  call  me  in  profession- 
ally yesterday  ?  " 

"  Most  assuredly  he  did,"  replied 
the  general.  I  have  a  perfect  re- 
collection of  the  fact ;  but  perhaps  he 
may  confuse  it  with  something  else. 
I  thought  I  heard  the  name  of  Sir 
Henry  Halford.  He  did  not  call  him 
in.  If  I  might  advise,  as  an  older  man 
than  any  of  yon,  and  a  mutual  Mend 
of  both  parties,  I  would  suggest,  that 
this  gentleman  had  better  at  once  pay 
my  step-son,  George — ^Dr  Chobb— - 
five  pounds — ^pounds  instead  of  guineas 
— ^a  compromise  is  always  best  be- 
tween friends.  Fay  him  the  money, 
my  good  sir,  and  come  up  with  me  to 
the  school-room." 

A  five-pound  note  instantly  covered 
the  doctor's  face  with  smiles,  and  two 
tens  had  the  same  effect  upon  the 
lawyer's. 

Now,  sir,"  he  said,    I  go  with 


you ;"  and,  preceded  by  the  general, 
he  went  up  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs. 

The  French  and  Italian  lessons 
are  over,"  said  the  general,  and  the 
music  is  not  yet  begun."  He  opened 
a  door,  and,  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room,  a  young  woman,  with  extra- 
ordmary  breadth  of  back,  was  busy 
over  a  large  washing-tub,  in  the  act 
of  wringing  a  child's  shirt.  Five  or 
six  dirty  children  were  sewing  and 
knitting  in  difierent  parts  of  the  room, 
and  Frank  looked  round,  enqaiiingly, 
to  discover  Alice  Elstree. 

This  is  the  young  lady  that  keeps 
the  note,"  said  the  general.  Afiss 
M'Screigh,  you  have  the  evidence  ?  " 

"  Tiel  a  toot  1"  said  the  lady  thus 
appealed  to  in  a  broad  Highland  ac- 
cent, turning  round  from  her  labours, 
and  displaying  a  countenance  as 
strongly  redolent  of  Aberdeenshire  as 
her  tongue. 

But  Frank  Would  wait  for  no  fur- 
ther parley.  He  passed  rapidly  down 
stairs,  but  was  waylaid  at  the  foot  of 
them  by  The  Chobb  in  person.  Frank 
was  endowed  with  prodigious  strength, 
and  favoured  the  head  of  the  distin- 
guished family  with  a  dig  in  the  ribs, 
that  left  him  in  the  condition  of  an 
exhausted  air  receiver. 

That's  enough — ^assault  and  bat- 
tery," said  thepMlanthropist;  swin- 
ging damages  at  the  next  assizes,  and 
a  comfortable  bill  of  costs." 

But  Frank,  regardless  of  Chobbs 
and  assizes,  pursued  his  way.  He 
kicked  the  crazy  door  open,  and  was 
rejoiced  to  find  himself  in  the  open 
air.  His  progress  through  the  village 
had  not  been  unobserved  by  other 
eyes  besides  those  of  the  hostler  aud 
boots  of  the  Rose  and  Crown.  There 
was  a  low  thatched  cottage  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the^  road  from  the 
residence  of  The  Chobb ;  clusters  of 
white  roses  clambered  in  all  directions 
over  the  wall,  and  the  little  lawn  in 
front  was  tastefully  laid  out,  and  the 
turf  and  shrubs  kept  in  perfect  order. 
Along  the  gravel  walks  of  this  little 
lawn,  walked  slowly,  as  if  in  infirm 
health,  a  middle-aged  lady,  leaning 
for  support  on  the  arm  of  a  tail  and 
graceful  girl ;  and  ever  and  anon  she 
turned  on  her  companion's  snficriug 
face  a  look  of  such  love  and  sweet* 
ness — ^it  was  sure  to  create  a  smile 
even  ou  the  wan  lips  of  the  invalid. 
That  girl's  pyes  bad  rested  on  Fnuili 
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£<iwardfl  as  he  passed — a  red  flush 
hzd  crossed  her  brow — a  whiteness, 
a.^  of  death,  had  come  npon  her  cheek — 
asd,  leading  the  elder  kdy  with  tot- 
tering steps  to  the  garden  bower,  she 
hid  sat  down  beside  her,  and  covered 
ber  face  with  her  hands,  and  burst 
ioto  tears. 

At  the  moment  Frank  Edwards 
merged  into  the  road,  he  was  nearly 
jammed  against  the  railings  in  front 
of  the  thatched  cottage,  by  the  rapid 
approach  of  a  post-chaise.  While  he 
i>jked  in  at  the  window,  the  wheel 
dipped  into  a  rat,  the  axle  instanta- 
DeoQsly  broke,  and  the  body  of  the 
carriage  bumped  upon  the  ground. 
In  an  instant  he  had  secni^  the 
horses,  and  the  Chobb  family,  rushing 
oat,  advanced  to  the  door  of  the  ve« 
hide.  With  some  difficulty  the  pas- 
sengers were  extracted,  and  consisted 
of  a  tall  dark-complexioned  gentle- 
man, with  mustaches,  lookmg  as 
sheepish  and  uncomfortable  as  pos* 
sible. 

''What!  Marvalel"  exdaimed 
Fnmk,  ''What  has  brought  you 
here?  and  who  ia  the  lady  beside 

von?" 

''Hnsh,  my  dear  sir,  she's  in  a 

faint," 

"  Why,  William,"  cried  the  philan- 
thropic attorney,  '^  do  you  pretend 
Qottoknowus?" 

"  Ah  I  how  d'ye  do,  George — hadn't 
Mtn  you  a  long  time,"  said  Percy 
Marrale,  looking  contemptuously  at 
the  lawyer. 

Yon  look  very  grand  with  these 
mmtaches,"  continued  Greorge ; 
''yonr  own  father  would  scarcely 
know  you." 

Is  the  old  snob  alive,  then  ? " 
enquied  the  dutiful  son. 

To  be  sure,  and  here  he^s  coming* 
General  Hosham,  here's  £iU  come 
oackagain.^^ 

''  Has  be  brought  back  the  watch 
«"i  spoons  ? "  enquired  the  affec- 
tion«te  fatber ;  "  if  not,  TU  have  him 
»q)fw  the  theft." 
The  Gunting  lady  had  been  carried 
the  mean  time  by  the  villagers  into 
thatched  cottage,  and  into  it 
also  proceeded  to  watch  over 
?^  recovery.  Two  ladies  were  bend- 
uig  OYer  ber ;  and,  on  Frank's  ap- 
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proach,  the  elder  one  looked  up.  The 
younger  one  also  saw  him.  There 
was  nothing  more  needed  than  that 
look.  Frank  took  a  hand  of  each. 
There  was  an  end  of  his  uncertainties. 
It  was  Alice  Elstree  and  her  mother. 

While  the  recognitions  were  going 
on  outside,  and  Sibylla  was  slowly 
recovering,  a  phaeton  had  driven  ra- 
pidly up,  and  Old  Smith  and  his  son 
had  jumped  out,  and  laid  violent 
hands  on  Percy  Marvale's  collar. 

"  You  villain,  you  ruffian,  you 
swindler !"  began  my  old  friend  out 
of  breath. 

"  Actionable  I"  observed  the  phi- 
lanthropic attorney.  "  I'll  take  down 
his  words." 

"  Where  is  my  daughter,  sir?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I— that  is — ^my 
friend  Edwards"  

"  What  has  he  to  do  with  it,  sir  ?" 

"  I  should  say,  sir,"  said  General 
Hosham,  advancing  in  a  most  polite 
manner,  and  lifting  his  hat — that  it 
is  probable  the  person  alluded  to  by 
my  son  is  guilty  of  the  crime,  what- 
ever it  is  you  now  charge  my  boy 
with.  The  person  has  gone  into  that 
cottage,  and  you  can  arrest  him  on 
the  spot." 

"  Oho  I"  said  Mr  Smith,  **  I  think 
I  recollect  your  faces,  my  fine  fel- 
lows. Haven't  we  met  at  the  quarter 
sessions  ?  Was  not  there  some  rumour 
about  your  extorting  money  from  a 
tenant  a  year  or  two  ago,  by  threats 
of  accusing  him  of  passing  a  forged 
note?" 

The  general  made  a  stately  bow, 
and  The  Chobb  himself,  who  had  join- 
ed the  crowd,  felt  crestfallen,  and 
limped  back  again  into  the  house. 

In  the  cottage  all  things  proceeded 
favourably.  Frank  Edwards,  with  an 
adroitness  that  would  have  done  hon- 
our to  the  hero  of  one  of  Percy  Marvale's 
melodramas,  assured  the  angry  father 
that  Sibylla  had  come,  at  his  special 
request,  to  act  as  companion  to  his 
bride,  and  consult  as  to  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  approachmg  wedding. 
And  on  that  same  evening  Sibylla  and 
Frank  accompanied  Mrs  Elstree  and 
her  daughter  to  my  house,  where  it 
was  arranged  they  were  to  remain  for 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  till  the  cere- 
mony took  place. 
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A  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  CA 
AND  THE  RED  SEA 

The  questions  relating  to  the  dif- 
ferent lines  of  communication  between 
Eniope  and  India  have  been  so  fre- 
quently discussed  of  late,  and  snch  a 
mass  of  ill-digested  infonnation  on 
the  subject  has  been  printed,  that  we 
shall  not  plunge  into  any  discussion 
relating  to  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
the  modems,  but  proceed,  without 
preface,  to  supply  an  accurate  history 
of  the  ancient  canal  which  connected 
the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea.*  We  are 
satisfied  that  any  exact  knowledge  of 
what  actually  existed  in  former  times, 
and  the  precise  object  of  the  ancient 
undertaking,  are  necessary,  in  order 
to  form  sound  conclusions  concerning 
the  future. 

This-  canal,  like  every  other  in 
Egypt,  had  its  origin  in  the  formation 
of  a  canal  for  irrigation,  caused  by  an 
hicreased  demand  for  arable  land,  in 
consequence  of  the  augmentation  of 
the  population.  It  was,  in  its  orig^iu, 
one  of  the  numerous  canals  wMch 
spread  the  waters  of  the  Nile  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

The  country  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Red  Sea  is  intersected 
in  its  longitude  by  a  valley,  which 
commences  at  Suez  and  joins  the  lake 
Menzaleh  and  the  eastern  mouth  of 
the  Nile.  The  level  of  the  Red  Sea 
is  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  difference 
at  high  water  is  about  thirty-two 
feet,  six  inches ;  and  this  difference  is 
seldom  less  than  twenty-five  feet,  even 
at  low  water.  The  whole  of  this 
▼alley  would  be  inundated,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea  would  flow  into 
the  Mediterranean,  through  a  series  of 
lakes,  were  it  not  for  a  strong  em- 
bankment of  elevated  sand  which 
forms  the  shore  at  Suez. 

The  existence  of  the  bitter  lakes  in 
the  lower  levels  of  this  valley  in- 
duced Aristotle,t  and  many  of  the 
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ancients,  to  believe  that  Africa  had 
once  been  an  island— -l^nypt  having 
been  separated  from  Syria  and  Arabia 
by  the  union  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Colonel  Lieake,  in 
his  map  of  Egypt,  observes,  that 
there  is  no  material  obstacle  to  a  com- 
munication by  lakes  and  inundatioDs 
from  Suez  to  the  lake  Menzaleh,  and 
to  Tineh — ^by  which  Africa  would  be- 
come an  island."  And  some  obser- 
vations on  the  formation  of  a  canal 
in  this  valley,  will  be  found  in  the 
Mimobre  eur  la  conmtauaUitm  de  ia 
Met  des  Indes  h  la  MMterranie  par  la 
Mer  Rouge  et  VIsthmede  SoaeySy  in  the 
great  French  work  on  Egypt.t 

The  valley  running  from  boez  to 
Tineh  is  joined,  about  halfway  be- 
tween the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, by  another  valley  called  Seba 
Biar,  which  meets  it  at  right  angles, 
stretching  in  latitude  from  the  ele- 
vated ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Nile.  The  val- 
ley of  Seba  Biar  was  the  land  of 
Goshen.§  When  this  district  is  first 
mentioned  in  history,  it  consisted  of  a 
low  level,  liable  to  partial  innndaUon, 
and  affording  good  pasturage,  though 
hardly  suited  to  regular  estivation. 
For  this  reason,  and  from  its  vicinity 
to  Syria,  it  was  given  by  Joseph  to 
the  chil<hren  of  Israel,  who  were  a  pas- 
toral tribe.  Though  Joseph  was  the 
prime  minister  of  the  country,  under 
a  dynasty  of  foreign  conquerors— the 
Hyksos  or  Nomad  Arabs — still  the 
laws  and  usages  of  a  doise  native 
population  placed  such  restraint  on 
the  sovereign's  power,  that  the  Israel- 
ites, being  a  race  of  shepherds,  would 
not  be  mixed  with  the  Egyptians,  or 
put  in  possession  of  any  arable  land. 
On  this  account,  Joseph  told  his  father 
and  brethren  to  say  to  the  king— 

Thy  servants*  trade  hath  been  about 
cattle  from  our  youth  even  until  now, 


*  For  modem  information,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  Reports  on  Steam  Nari- 
^ration  with  India.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed.  14th  July 
1834,  and  16th  July  1837. 

t  Meteorologica,  i.  14.  X  Chap.  iii.  8  iii.  and  ir.  p.  60  of  the  Mimoirt. 

%  On  this  point  D'Anyille,  Gosselin,  and  Major  Rennell  agre^. 
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both  we  and  also  our  fathers ;  that 
re  may  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen : 
for  ereiy  shepherd  is  an  abomination 
no  to  the  £g3i>tians.* 

Yet,  with  this  restraint  on  his  power, 
Jo8e|^  ancoeedcKi  in  effecting  the 
greatest  change  in  the  condition  of 
tiie  Egyptians  which  any  nation  ever 
sabmitted  to  in  peace.  As  vizier  of 
the  comitry,  he  converted  the  pro- 
perty of  all  the  agricultural  class  from 
afreehold  inheritance  into  aleasefrom 
goTmment,  at  a  rent  of  one-fifth  of 
the  produoe  of  the  land.t  The  pro- 
ject was  doubtless  adopted  to  ang- 
■MBt  therevennesof  the  crown,  for  the 
porpose  of  improving  the  irrigation, 
and  augmenting  the  prodnce  and  po- 
palation  of  Egypt.  We  know  that  it 
made  the  race  of  Egyptians  a  race  of 
warriofs  and  conquerors,  until  it  ex- 
aansted  their  resources ;  and  then,  by 
placing  the  property  of  the  people  at 
the  mercy  of  the  government,  it  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  extermination 
of  the  native  Egyptian  or  Coptic  po- 
pulation. 

The  Komads,  or  Hyksos,  were 
driven  from  the  throne  of  Eg^t  by 
the  kings  of  Thebes,  a  native  race; 
and  under  their  government  the  pro- 
sperity and  population  of  the  country 
rapidly  increased.   The  demand  for 
land  capaUe  of  cultivation  became 
munense.    Moeris  constructed  the 
irooderfnl  artificial  lake,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  the  inundation,  and 
aagmen^g  the  productive  powers  of 
£gypt,  which  was  always  regarded  as 
o&e  of  the  most  extraordinary  under- 
takings of  man.  Monsieur  Linant  has 
litely  discovered  the  traces  of  this 
lake,  and  has  shown  that  it  was  form- 
ed by  making  embankments  rotmd  a 
hi^  level,  from  "which  the  waters 
codd  be  drawn  off  for  irrigation.  The 
>^)CBrd  opinion  of  many  travellers  and 
geographers,  that  the  Birket'd-Ka- 
rooi,  a  salt  lake  in  a  deep  natural 
Win,  was  the  lake  of  Moeris,  is  there- 
fore completely  exploded ;  that  lake 
coold  never  have  been  any  thing  but 
&  oess-pool  for  tiie  superabundant 
waters  of  the  lake  Moeris,  and  a  sink 
for  the  waste  waters  of  the  Nile, 
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When  land  became  of  so  great  value 
in  Egypt  as  to  cause  such  vast  under- 
takings to  be  made  for  improving  its 
fertility  as  the  formation  of  the  lake 
Moeris,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Egyptians  would  overlook  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  land  of  Goshen.  The 
Israelites  were  regarded  with  no  fa- 
vourable eye.  They  had  been  the 
friends  of  the  foreign  rulers  of  the 
land ;  and,  conseq^uently,  both  the  peo- 
ple and  the  native  princes  declared 
against  them,  and  resolved  to  drive 
them  from  the  territory  they  occu- 
pied.t  This  was  effected  in  the  reign 
of  Amenoph  n.,  after  they  had  re- 
mained in  Egypt  430  year8.§ 

At  the  time  of  the  exodus,  there- 
fore, it  is  evident  that  no  canal  could 
have  existed  in  the  valley  of  Goshen. 
The  population  of  Israelites  and  No- 
mads, however,  which  dwelt  on  the 
confines  of  the  irrigable  land,  must 
have  been  very  great ;  the  Hebrews 
alone  exceeded  600,000  souls,  and 
they  were  accompanied  by  a  mixed 
multitude,"  which  |s  the  phrase  used 
in  Scripture  to  designate  the  nomad 
Arabs.  But  though  no  canal  existed 
at  this  period,  we  find  evidence  that 
a  considerable  trade  in  the  produce  of 
Egypt  was  already  carried  on  through 
this  district,  caused  by  the  want  of 
agricultural  prodnce  in  Arabia;  and 
this  trade  induced  the  Egyptians  to 

build  for  Pharaoh  treasure-cities, 
Fithom  and  Baamses."  |l 

As  soon  as  the  children  of  Israel 
were  driven  out  of  the  land  of  Goshen, 
the  new  occupants  would  naturally 
commence  the  formation  of  a  canal, 
for  urigating  the  land  they  had  gained. 
Now,  as  great  part  of  the  vaJley  of 
Seba  Biar  is  lower  than  the  level  of 
the  Nile  at  the  height  of  the  inunda- 
tion, this  was  easUy  done.  A  canal 
from  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river, 
near  Bubastes,  did  not  require  to  be 
cut  to  a  greater  distance  than  seven 
miles,  in  order  to  allow  the  waters  to 
fill  the  valley.  By  this  operation,  the 
irrigation  could  have  been  carried  as 
far  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
bitter  lakes,  between  Suez  and  the 
Mediterranean;  and  at  least  20,000 


•  Genesb,  xlvi.  34. 
i  Ezodoa,  xU.  40. 


t  Genesis,  xlvii.  18—26.  J  Exodus,  i.  8,  9. 

II  Compare  Genesis,  xlyii,  11,  Exodus,  i.  11,  and  xli.  37* 
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acres  of  land  gained  for  agricaltnral 
pnrposes.  This  irrigation  would  ex- 
tend itsetf  to  the  Serapeion— adistance 
of  abont  forty-five  miles  firom  Babas- 
tes,  and  about  forty  from  the  Red 
Sea. 

Let  ns  now  observe  the  chronoloar 
of  the  events  we  have  already  noticed. 
Without  pretending  to  offer  any  opi- 
nion on  the  disputed  qneetions  of 
Egyptian  chronology,  we  shall  adopt 
the  dates  given  by  Dr  Nolan  in^  his 
memoir  on  the  use  of  the  ancient 
cycles  in  settling  the  differences  of 
chronologists,  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lite- 
rature.* It  must  be  observed,  that 
the  480  years  of  the  sojourning  of  the 
children  of  Israel  in  Egypt  is  to  be 
computed  from  the  call  of  Abraham, 
and  not  from  the  gmng  down  of 
Israel,  as  is  explained  by  St  Paul  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  chap.  lii. 
V.  17.t 

The  administration  of  Joseph  occurred 
during  the  reign  of  the  last  king  of 
the  race  of  the  Hyksos,   b.o.  1687 

The  reign  of  Mephres,  or 
Moens,       .        .      ...  1538 

The  exodus  occurred  in 
the  year      .         .      ...  1492 

The  Egyptians  enjoyed  a  long  pe- 
riod of  prosperity  after  they  had 
driven  out  the  Israelites.  Their  na- 
tional history,  during  a  period  of  four 
hundred  years,  is  recorded  on  their 
monuments;  and,  though  not  veiy 
intelligible  in  its  details,  it  affords 
lirefragable  proof  that  their  country 
was  always  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  possessed  a  considerable  com- 
merce with  other  nations.  The 
Egyptians,  however,  had  as  great  an 
aversion  to  foreign  traders  as  to 
shepherds ;  and  it  was  long  before 
they  undertook  any  work  for  improv- 
ing thefr  commercial  communications. 
At  length,  however,  the  canal,  which 
had  been  carried  as  far  as  the  longi- 
tudinal valley  between  the  Red  Sea 


and  the  Mediterranean,  hegut  to 
excite  thefar  attention  as  wmrdxag  a 
cheap  means  of  tmsport  fbr  thai  por- 
tion of  the  prodnee  of  tiie  country 
whidi  was  purchased  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Arabia  and  of  the  sharee  of 
the  Bed  Sea.  We  have  the  testimony 
of  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  that 
the  project  of  forming  a  canal  to  miite 
the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea  was  enter- 
tahned  by  6eso6tri84  Aristotle  says, 

that  i%ypt,  the  most  ancient  seat  of 
mankind,  was  formed  by  the  riverNite, 
asiq>pear8  from  the  examination  of  the 
conntryborderingontheBedSea.  One 
oi  the  ancient  kings  attempted  to  fonn 
a  navigable  eonunmiication  between 
the  river  and  the  sea ;  but  Sesostris, 
finding  that  the  waters  of  the  Red 
Sea  were  higher  than  those  of  the 
Kile,  both  he  and  Darius,  after  1dm, 
desisted  from  the  attempt,  lest  tiie 
lower  part  of  the  Delta  shonld  be 
uiondated  with  salt  water.**   It  is 
extremely  dilBcnlt  to  aseertain  what 
king  is  meant  by  Sesostris,  snice  that 
name  seems  to  have  been  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  more  than  one  of  the 
distinguished  monarchs  of  the  coun- 
try. Aristotle,  however,  deaiij  refen 
in  his  account  to  the  king  he  calls 
Sesostris,  and  to  an  eariier  monardi. 
The  one  may  have  been  Setliosis,  who 
reigned  about  b.c.  1291,  and  tb»  other, 
Sesonchis  of  Bnbastes,  the  Shidiac  of 
Scripture,  in  the  year  b.c.  976.  These 
sovereigns  may  have  converted  the 
canal  of  irrigation  into  a  regular  com- 
mercial route ;  imd  the  last  may  have 
commenced  the  greater  work  of  con- 
nectinff  it  with  the  bitter  lakes.  The 
fear  of  inundating  the  Delta  with  salt 
water,  by  cutting  throngfa  the  north- 
em  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  allow- 
ing a  communication  with  tttt  bitter 
lakes  to  renudn  always  open,  has  been 
shown  by  the  French  engineers,  whoee 
report  is  printed  in  the  great  woit  on 
£g3T^  to  be  no  idle  fear.§- 

Several  drcnmstanoes  combine  to 
show  that  the  completion  of  the  cansi, 


»  Vol.  iu.  p.  2. 

t  Josephus,  Antiquit.  Jad.  ii.  15,  2 ;  CUnton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  i  297. 

t  Arist.  Meteorol.  i.  14.    Strabo^  lib.  i.  e.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  60;  tib.  zvii.  e.  I,  vol.  iii. 

443  ^Ed.  Tanch.   Plinii  Natur.  Higt,  lib.  yL  33. 

§  Mhnoire  tur  la  eommunieation  de  la  Mer  dei  Indee  a  la  M^iterran/e,  par  la 
Mer  JRovge  et  VJtthme  de  Souejfi,  par  M.  J.  M.  Le  P^re. 
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and  the  importanoe  of  opedngadirect 
navigable  commimication  between  the 
Kile  and  the  Red  Sea,  must  have 
ooeapied  more  partienlarlj  the  atten* 
tionof  Sesondus  than  of  the  preceding 
kings.  He  was  a  native  of  Bnbaatee ; 
and  the  seat  of  his  power  was  in  the 
Delta.  The  importanoe  of  this  navi- 
gation ^r  enriching  his  fellow-citi- 
xens,  and  pladng  the  whole  tirade  of 
the  Ddta,  to  the  eastward,  under  his 
eontrol,  was  evident;  but  the  great 
weakh  which  mic^ht  be  gained  from 
sharing  in  the  trade  on  the  Bed  Sea, 
was  ateo  forced  on  his  attention,  by 
the  immense  riches  which  Solomon 
had  been  able  to  accmnnlate  on  ac- 
quiring a  share  in  tills  trade,  which 
had  been  previously  in  the  hands  of 
the  Phosnicians.  Solomon  had  ex- 
tended the  trade  he  carried  on  in  the 
Red  Sea,  by  means  of  the  ports  on  the 
golf  of  Eloth,  (Ailath,)  far  beyond  its 
fonner  bounds.*  Now,  as  the  grahi 
and  provisions,  required  for  supply- 
ing the  fleets  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  commercial  popu- 
lation on  its  coasts,  must  have  been 
drawn  from  £gypt  by  the  port  ci 
Suez,  and  as  Egypt  must  have  af- 
forded one  of  the  most  valuable  mar- 
kets for  the  produce  of  Arabia  and 
bdiat  it  is  not  smprising  that  Seson- 
chis  made  great  eouieavoiirB  to  obtaui 
a  share  in  a  branch  of  commerce  from 
ipjiich  he  had  seen  Solomon  derive 
sndk  wealth.  From  some  reason,  he 
abandoned  the  project  of  completing 
the  canal  to  Snez ;  but,  in  omer  to 
secure  a  portioii  of  Solooion*s  riches, 
he  invaded  Jndea,  and  plundered  Je^ 
nisalem.t  "  So  Sbishak  king  of  Egypt 
came  up  agahist  Jerusalem :  and  he 
took  away  llie  treasures  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the 
khig^  hmise;  he  even  took  away  all: 
and  he  carried  away  all  the  riiields  of 
tiM  whidi  Solomen  had  made.**  That 
this  Shishak,  orSesonchis  of  Bubastes, 
VIS  the  Sesoetris  aDuded  to  by  Aris- 
toUe,  Strabo,  and  Plinv,  though  it 
cannot  perhaps  be  positively  proved, 
can  neverthdMss  hardly  adiQit  of  a 
doubt 

Thus  far  we  have  only  been  able  to 


draw  a  few  inferences  relating  to  the 
canal,  from  historical  facts  connected 
with  the  subject;  but  from  this  period 
we  become  furnished  with  materials 
fbr  a  consecutive  histoiy.  Herodotus 
is  the  earliest  author  who  affords  di- 
rect testimony  of  the  completion  oi 
the  canal,  and  its  employment  for 
carrying  on  a  navigable  communica* 
tion  between  theNile  and  the  Red  Sea. 
His  description  requires  to  be  cited  in 
Ids  own  words,  in  order  to  testily  the 
sagacity  of  his  enquiries  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  information.  Psam- 
metic^ius  had  a  son,  whose  name  was 
Nekos.  This  prince  first  commenced 
that  canal  leading  to  the  Red  Sea, 
which  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  after- 
wards contmued.  The  length  of  the 
canal  is  equal  to  a  four  days'  voyage, 
and  it  is  wide  enough  to  admit  two 
tru«mes  abreast.  The  water  enters 
it  from  the  Nile,  a  little  above  the 
city  of  Bubastes.  It  terminated 
in  the  Red  Sea,  not  far  from  Patu- 
mos,  an  Arabian  town.  In  the  pro- 
secution of  this  work,  under  Nekos, 
no  less  than  120,000  Egyptians  pe- 
rished. He  at  length  desisted  from 
his  undertaking,  being  admonished  by 
an  oracle,  that  all  his  labour  would 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  a  barbarian." 
As  soon  as  Nekos  discontinued  his 
labours  with  respect  to  the  canal, 
he  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  military 
enterprise.  He  built  vessels  of  war, 
both  on  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
that  part  of  the  Arabian  gulf  which 
is  near  the  Red  Sea."t 

This  statement  of  Herodotus  is  con- 
firmed by  Diodorus  Siculus,  another 
Greek  historian,  who  had  visited 
Egypt,  and,  like  Herodotus,  paid  great 
attention  to  its  history  and  antiqui- 
ties.  The  words  of  Diodorus  are — 

A  canal  has  been  dug  from  the  Pe- 
lusiac  branch  etf  the  Nile  to  the  gulf 
of  Aralna  and  the  Red  Sea.  It  was 
commenced  by  Nekos,  son  of  Psam- 
metichus,  and  afterwards  continued 
by  Darius,  king  of  the  Persians,  who 
made  some  progress  with  the  work, 
but  abandoned  it  when  he  learned 
that,  if  the  isthmus  was  dug  through, 
all  Egypt  would  be  inundated,  as  the 


*  1  Kings,  ix.  26 ;  2  Cbronicles,  viii.  17. 
1 1  Kings,  xiT.  27;  2  Chromdes^  xii.  2. 
X  Herod,  book  ii.  $  168.   Beloe*8  Translation,  fol.  i.  p.  411. 
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level  of  the  Bed  Sea  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  soil  of  Egypt.  At  last 
Ptolemy  II.  (Philadelphus)  completed 
the  nndertaking ;  having  adapted  an 
ingenious  contrivance  to  the  ingress 
of  the  csaialy  which  was  opened  when 
a  vessel  was  aboat  to  enter,  and 
afterwards  dosed.  Experience  proved 
the  utility  of  this  invention.  The 
waters  which  flow  in  this  canal  are 
called  the  river  of  Ptolemy,  the  king 
who  executed  this  great  work.  The 
town  of  Arsinoe  is  constructed  at  its 
mouth."* 

It  must  be  recollected  that  Diodo- 
rus  wrote  about  four  hundred  years 
after  Herodotus ;  and  his  infoimation 
concerning  the  earlier  events,  from 
want  of  precision,  appears  to  be  defi- 
cient in  accuracy.  These  two  pas- 
sages make  it  evident  that  Nekos  had 
commenced  some  great  improvements 
on  the  canal  of  Sesostris ;  and  it  ap- 

gears  to  have  been  his  intention  to 
ave  made  use  of  it  in  order  to  secure 
a  naval  superiority  in  the  Bed  Sea. 
It  is  plain,  too,  from  the  statement  of 
Herodotus,  that  Darius  had  completed 
the  canal,  in  so  far  as  that  was  pos- 
sible, without  the  invention  of  locks, 
for  forming  an  immediate  communi- 
cation with  the  Bed  Sea.  .And  from 
the  account  of  Diodorus,  it  seems 
that  he  viewed  the  canal  of  Darius, 
which  for  ages  had  served  for  a  com- 
mercial route,  as  incomplete ;  because 
the  actual  junction  of  the  waters  of 
the  canal  and^the  Bed  Sea  had  not 
taken  place  until  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  by  applying  the  invention  of 
locks,  had  enabled  vessels  to  quit  the 
canal  in  order  to  navigate  the  sea. 

Strabo,  who  was  also  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Egypt,  from  personal  resi- 
dence, mentions  the  locks  constructed 
by  Ptolemy.  After  saying  that  even 
Darius  had  left  the  junction  of  the 
canal  with  the  Bed  Sea  incomplete, 
from  the  danger  of  inundating  the 
country,  he  adds—**  During  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Ptolemies,  the  isth- 
mus was  cut  through,  and  a  closed 
passage  (a  euripua)  formed,  so  that 
a  ship,  whenever  it  was  required,  could 


enter  the  outer  sea  or  pass  into  tbe 
canal.*^! 

Though  the  canal  constructed  by 
Darius  had  been  in  general  use  for 
commercial  purposes,  and  was  regard- 
ed by  Herodotus,  when  he  visited 
Egypt,  as  a  work  in  every  way  oodei- 
plete,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
its  importance  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  locks  connecting  it  ynttk 
the  Bed  Sea.  The  augmentation  in 
the  trade,  and  the  improvement  in  the 
dass  of  vessels  which  navigated  the 
canal,  induced  Ptolemy  to  make  the 
changes  in  the  whole  course,  from 
which  it  received  the  name  of  the 
river  of  Ptolemy.  A  very  great  ad- 
dition was  thus  made  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  Egypt,  as  the  canal  would  re- 
main ndvi^ble  for  four  months  an- 
nually, from  the  end  of  August  to  the 
end  of  December.  During  this  season 
of  the  year,  the  people  of  the  Delu 
had  little  to  attend  to  but  the  expor- 
tation of  their  surplus  produce,  and 
clearing  their  granaries  for  a  new  har- 
vest, by  selling  all  that  portion  of 
their  grain  which  was  neither  requir- 
ed for  seed  nor  for  the  malntenanoe 
of  their  families. 

It  has  been  supposed  veiy  gener- 
ally, but  on  no  adequate  authority, 
that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  constnict- 
ed  this  canal,  with  a  view  of  making 
it  the  route  of  the  Indian  trade ;  but 
this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  Even 
Bobertson,  in  his  historical  disquisi- 
tion concerning  andent  India,  falls 
into  this  error,  to  which  he  adds  the 
greater  mistake  of  declaring,  **thatthe 
work  was  never  finished.'*  t  On  the 
other  hand,  he  points  out  with  accu- 
racy the  real  direction  which  Ptolemy 
^ve  to  tiiie  trade  with  India,  by 
Berenice  and  Coptos,  and  the  great 
works  he  constructed  for  the  conve- 
nience of  transporting  goods  from  the 
Nile  across  the  desert  to  the  Bed  Sea; 
and  it  may  be  remained,  that  the 
Indian  trade  always  kept  this  route, 
or  one  similar,  until  the  discovery  of 
that  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope---the 
great  route  of  the  merchants  bemg 
either  by  Coptos  and  Ba:Qnice,  or  by 


*  Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  33.  Nekos  reigned  b.  o.  616  to  601.  See  also  2  Kingi^ 
chap,  xxiii.  yer.  29. 

t  Strabo,  zyiI  c.  1.   VoK  iii.  p.  444.— Ed.  Tauch. 
I  P.  46,  and  note  xyE 
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Coptos  and  Mjos  Hormos,  or,  at  a 
later  period,  by  the  Yicus  Apollinis  to 
Philotera.  Ptolemy  was  perfectly 
aware  of  all  .the  difficulties  of  the  na- 
Tigation  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  during  the  summer  months, 
against  the  north  wind.  The  great 
object  of  the  canal  was,  the  export  of 
produce  from  the  Delta,  for  which 
there  was  a  great  demand  in  the  coun- 
tries on  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Bed  Sea.  Bnt  there  can  be  no  doubt 
.that  ships  would  often  sail  from  Arsi- 
noe  to  India,  disposing  of  their  Egyp- 
tian cargo  on  the  way,  and  returning 
with  their  Indian  goods  to  Berenice, 
and  sometimes  to  Arsinde.  Lucian, 
ffldeed,  mentions,  that  a  young  man, 
haying  sailed  up  the  Nile  to  Clysina, 
and  finding  a  ship  ready  to  depart  for 
India,  was  induced  to  embark.''  * 

The  fact  that  the  ancients  found 
the  navigation  of  the  Nile  more  com- 
modious and  cheaper  than  that  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  even  though  it  entailed  on 
them  the  burden  of  transporting  their 
merchandise  from  Coptos  hj  caravan, 
for  six  or  seven  days,  to  Berenice  or 
Mvoe  Hormos,  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  examining  the  objects  for  which 
the  ancient  caiul  to  Arsinoo  was  con- 
structed. The  immense  extent  of  the 
Indian  trade,  by  Berenice  and  Myos 
Honnos,  is  attested  by  many  passages 
hi  the  Greek  and  Boman  classics.! 

The  opinion  which  prevails  very 
generally  concerning  the  great  infe- 
riority of  the  ancients  in  naval  skiU, 
requires  also  to  be  confined  strictly  to 
nautical  knowledge,  and  should  not 
lead  us  to  underrate  their  mechanical 
powers,  or  their  means  of  transport- 
hig  objects  of  as  great  bulk  as  our- 
selves by  sea.  The  parade  which  was 
made  at  Paris  about  transporting  the 
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obelisk  from  Egypt,  and  erecting  it  in 
the  Place  de  Concorde,  caused  our 
neighbours  to  overlook  the  fact,  that 
there  are  several  larger  obelisks  still 
existing  at  Rome,  which  were  brought 
from  Egjrpt,  and  there  is  one  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  largest  obelisk  at 
Rome  was  brought  there  from  Alex- 
andria in  the  time  of  Constantius, 
when  the  arts  and  sciences  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  in  a  de- 
clining state.t 

That  the  Romans  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  transporting  the  largest  obe- 
lisks and  columns  by  sea,  is  not  won- 
derful, when  w^e  attend  to  the  great 
size  of  some  of  the  vessels  which  were 
constructed  in  ancient  times.  Our 
ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which 
forty  banks  of  oars  were  disposed  in 
vessels  larger  than  our  three-deckers, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to 
make  long  voyages,  does  not  autho- 
rize us  to  doubt  the  fact,  with  such 
proofe  as  exist.  Our  ideas  of  ancient 
navies  are  generally  derived  from  our 
recollections  of  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
as  described  by  Herodotus,  and  of  the 
engagements  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians,  in  Poly  bins.  This, 
however,  was  the  infancy  of  the  naval 
art,  though  the  Romans  had  made 
great  advances  beyond  the  Athenians. 
Polybius,  in  noticing  the  improve- 
ment, observes  that  they  never  made 
use  of  vessels  like  the  small  triremes 
of  the  Greek  states,  but  constructed 
only  quinqueremes  for  war ;  and  that 
of  these  they  lost  seven  hundred  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  while  the  Carth^- 
nians  lost  five  hundred.§ 

It  ma^  not,  however,  be  superfluous 
to  mention  the  measurement  of  some 
of  the  largest  ships  constructed  by  the 
ancients.   A  very  large  ship  was  built 


•  Alexander,  44. 

t  Compare  Strabo^  xii.  c.  5,  vol.  i.  p.  187,  ed«  Tauch. ;  xviii.  i.  vol.  iii.  p.  461. 
PUim  HisL  Nat.  vi.  23 ;  xii.  18.  Arriani  Perip.  maris  Erythr.  in  Hudson's  Geog. 
min.  Tom.  i.  32.    Athennua,  v.  p.  201. 

t  The  height  of  the  Parisian  obelisk  is  76  feet  6  inches ;  that  of  the  Lateran^ 
105  feet  6  inches ;  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  87  feet  6  inches;  of  the  Piazza  San 
Pietro,  83  feet.  Only  about  50  feet  of  the  obelisk  in  the  Atmeidan  at  Con- 
itantinople  is  now  in  existence,  but  its  proportions  indicate  that  it  must  originally 
bars  exceeded  80  feet  We  have  two  obelisks  in  the  British  Museum,  bnt  we  can- 
not boast  much  of  our  mechanical  or  naval  skill  in  transporting  them,  as  they  are 
onlf  eight  feet  each  in  length. 

§  The  war  lasted  twenty-three  years,  firom  b.  o.  264  to  241.— Poltbitts,  L  63. 
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for  Hiero,  king  of  Sjracose,  tinder  the 
direction  of  Archimedes.  We  ought, 
therefore,  to  pause  before  we  decidci 
that  any  deficiency  in  scientific  skill 
rendered  it  a  useless  and  unwieldy 
hulk.  That  it  was  not  calculated  to 
keep  the  sea  when  an  English  frigate 
would  be  sailing  under  close-reefed 
topsails,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but 
we  must  know  the  intentions  with 
which  the  ancients  constructed  their 
enormous  ships,  before  we  decide  on 
their  insufficiency.  The  ship  con- 
structed by  Archimedes  had  twenty 
banks  of  oars,  and  was  built  as  a  man- 
of-war.  It  was  sent  from  Syracuse  to 
Egypt,  as  a  present  to  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pater,  and  was  laid  up  in  the  docks  of 
Alexandria. 

But  the  largest  vessel  on  record 
was  a  ship  constructed  for  Ptolemy 
Philopater,  which  had  forty  banks  of 
oars.  This  vessel  was  rather  a  royal 
yacht,  built  to  gratify  the  vanity  of 
the  court,  than  a  ship  intended  for 
any  useful  purpose.  It  was  424  feet 
In  length,  and  58  broad.  The  height 
of  the  forecastle  from  the  water  was 
60  feet.  The  longest  oars  were  68 
feet,  and  their  handles  were  loaded 
with  lead  to  facilitate  their  motion. 
The  equipage  consisted  of  4400  men, 
of  whom  4000  were  rowers.  A  ship 
constructed  for  the  voyages  of  th» 
court  on  the  Nile,  was  830  feet  long, 
and  45  feet  wide.*  These  passages 
are  sufficient  to  show  the  immense 
size  of  ancient  ships,  and  to  prove 
that  their  system  of  naval  architec- 
ture could  not  have  been  directed  to 
contend  against  contrary  winds,  but 
was  calculated  to  transport  the  largest 
burdens. 

We  must  now  notice  the  passages 
which  have  been  supposed  to  contro- 
vert the  account  we  have  given  of  the 
completion  of  the  canal  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  first  is  a 
passage  of  Plmy  the  Elder,  which  as- 


serts that  Ptolemy  Phihdelphus  onljr 
carried  the  canal  to  the  bitter  lakes. 
*'£x  quo  navigabilem  alveum  per^- 
ducere  in  Nllnm,  qua  parte  ad  Deltm 
dictum  decurrit,  sexagies  et  Ins  cen- 
tena  mill,  passuum  intervallo,  (qnod 
inter  flumen  etRubmm  mare  interest^) 
primus  omnium  Sesostris  iBgypd  res 
cogitavit :  mox  Darius  Persamm  : 
delude  Ptolemaeus  sequens :  qui  et 
duxit  fossam  latitudine  pedmn  cen- 
tum, altitndine  xl,  in  long^todinem 
xxxvn  mill,  d  passuum  uaque  ad 
Fontes  amaros."  It  is  needless  to 
remind  the  reader  that  Diodoros  and 
Strabo,  who  lived  before  Pliny,  and 
had  both  resided  long  in  Egypt,  had 
seen  the  canal  finished,  and  described 
the  lock  by  which  it  communicated 
with  the  Red  Sea.  It  appears,  indeed, 
that  the  passage,  as  it  stands,  has 
arisen  from  some  inadvertence  of 
Plinv,  or  perhaps  from  some  blunder 
of  his  copyists ;  for  he  contradicts  his 
statement,  that  the  canal  of  Ptolemy 
terminated  at  the  bitter  l^es,  in  a 
subsequent  passage,  in  which  he  men- 
tions that  rhiladelphus  constmcted 
the  branch  which  reached  Aisin^ 
and  was  called  the  river  of  Ptolemy. 
— Ese  via9  omnes  Arsinijen  dncunt, 
conditam  sororis  nomine  in  sinn  Cfaa- 
randra,  a  Ptolemieo  Philaddpho,  qm 
primus  Tro^odyticen  excussit,  et 
amnem  qui  Arshic^n  pneflnit,  Ptole- 
mseum  appellavit."  f 

Theother  passage  is  contained  in  Plu- 
tarch's life  of  Antony ;  and  to  a  casual 
reader,  who  forgets  that  the  canal  ooold 
only  have  been  navigable  during  the 
season  of  the  inundation,  in  conse> 
quence  of  the  high  level  of  the  waters  of 
the  Red  Sea,  a  difficulty  in  exjdaimng 
the  passage  will  immediately  occur, 
and  an  mference  wiU  be  drawn  against 
the  existence  of  the  canal  at  the  time. 
Monsieur  Letipnne,  with  his  usual 
critical  sagacity,  has,  however,  pointed 
out  the  combination  of  ftcta  which 


*  A  modern  firat-rat^  is  about  205  feet  long,  54  leet  broad,  and  drawa  26  feet 
water.  Ita  weight  is  about  4600  toiu^  when  the  gnna  and  proTiaoae  are  on  board. 
Of  course,  the  weight  erea  of  Ptolemy's  inunense  ship  ooi^d  not  have  apfMnoacfaed 
this.  Athen.  Delpaoaophistsa^  lib.  t.  S  37»  (p.  203.)  Our  skill  la  traae|x>rtxiig 
large  blocks  of  marble  is  so  small,  that  we  liaTe  been  compelled  te  out  in  two  some 
of  the  Lycian  monuments  of  no  great  size. 

t  Plinu  Natur,  Hist  Ub.  tL  $  33. 
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render  the  ttneodote  in  Flntaxth  a  oon- 
fimation  of  the  ordinary  employment 
of  the  canal,  rather  than  an  argunent 
acTAfflst  ita  existence  at  the  time.* 
Cle<^)atra,  when  alarmed  at  the  re- 
salt  of  the  war  between  Antony  and 
AagoBtna,  had  sent  her  son  Caisario, 
the  repnted  child  of  Jolins  Csesar, 
with  a  cmisiderable  amouit  of  trea- 
iOTC^  thioagfa  Ethiopia  into  India.t 
When  Antony  retunied  to  Alexan- 
dria after  the  battle  of  Actinm,  he 
fomid  Clec^tra  engaged  in  a  yeiy 
■tapendoos  and  bold  enterprise.  She 
was  endeaTonring  to  transport  her 
fleet  oyer  the  isSimns  between  the 
RedSeaand  theMediterraneaa,  which, 
in  the  nanoweet  part,  is  three  hun- 
dred stades,  and  by  this  means,  with 
ber  fleet  in  the  Arabian  gnlf,  and 
with  her  treaanres,  to  escape  from 
dsYeiy  and  war.'^t   Letronne  has 
pointed  ont,  that  the  battle  of  Actinm 
baviag  been  fou^t  on  the  2nd  of 
September,  B.C.  dl,  it  is  evident  from 
the  snbeeqnent  events,  that  Antony 
could  not  have  rejoined  Cleopatra  hoi 
'  £gjpt  before  the  month  of  Febraasy, 
or  pertiaps  even  later,  in  the  ensuing 
year.  Now,  this  period  coincides  with 
that  at  which  the  low  state  of  the 
waten  of  the  Kile  most  have  ren- 
dered the  canal  nseleas  for  the  passage 
of  Cleopatra's  fleet  Her  extreme  ter- 
rar  would  not  allow  her  to  wait  until 
the  rise  of  tbe  Kile  again  rendered 
the  canal  navigable,  and  she  resolved 
on  transporting  her  fleet  to  the  Bed 
Sea  by  knd.    It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  project  could  hardly 
i>ave  occurred  to  Cleopatra  as  fea- 
siUe,  unless  ahe  had  been  well  aware 
that  vessels  often  passed  from  the 
Mediterranean  into  liie  Red  Sea.  The 
pnnect  was  abandoned,  as  the  Arabs 
of  Fetra  burned  the  first  ships  that 
Ckopatra  attempted  to  transport ; 
ttd  Antony  soon  persuaded  her  that 
Ueaflairswcre  by  nomeansso  despe* 
nte  as  she  supposed. 

The  canal  was  of  fiff  too  great  im- 
Ptttaaoe  to  the  prosperity  of  Egypt, 
ttd  the  revenues  of  the  country  were 
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too  immediately  connected  with  its 
existence,  as  one  of  the  highways  for 
exporting  the  produce  of  the  Delta,  for 
the  Romans  to  neglect  its  conserva- 
tion. It  is  true  that  the  Romans 
never  paid  much  attention  to  com- 
merce, which  they  despised ;  and 
during  the  long  period  they  governed 
their  immense  empire  in  comparative 
tranquillity,  they  did  less  to  improve 
and  extend  its  rdations  than  any  oUier 
people  of  antiquity.  But  they  were 
always  peculiarly  attentive  to  preserve 
eveiy  undertaking  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  agricultural  industry 
and  land  revenue  of  their  provinces. 
Unless,  therefore,  their  attention  had 
been  directed  to  the  canal  of  Suez, 
either  as  an  hoaportant  military  line 
of  communication,  or  as  an  instrument 
for  displaying  the  pride  and  power  of 
the  empire,  it  would  have  undergone 
no  improvement  under  the  Bomaa 
emperors. 

It  happened,  however,  that  when 
Triyan  became  anxious  to  display  his 
magmflcenoe  in  adorning  Borne  with 
new  buildings,  that  the  fashion  of  the 
tunes  rendered  the  granite  and  the 
porphyry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bed  Sea  indispensable.  To  obtain 
the  immense  columns,  and  the  enor- 
mous porphyry  vases,  whidi  were 
then  admired,  with  sufficient  celerity 
and  m  sufi&cient  quantity,  it  became 
necessary  to  render  the  canal  navi- 
gable for  a  longer  period  of  time  every 
year.  In  order  to  effect  this,  lYaJan 
constructed  a  new  canal  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  Babylon,  and  connected  it 
with  the  ancient  canal  through  the 
valley  of  Seba  Biar.§  This  new  work 
is  called  the  river  of  Tri^an  by 
Ptolemy  the  geographer ;  and  as  it 
gave  an  additional  elevation  of  thir- 
teen feet  to  the  stream  which  fed  the 
canal,  it  may  have  supplied  the  means 
of  keeping  the  navigation  open  for 
about  six  months  yearly.) 

The  quarries  of  granite  and  por- 
phyry which  supplied  the  Bomans  in 
the  time  of  Trajan,  were  discovered 
by  Shr  Gardner  Wilkins<m  and  Mr 


*  Memoire  sur  risthme  de  Suez,  dans  la  Reyne  des  deux  Mondes,  torn,  xzvii. 
223. 

t  Phitarch  in  Anton.,  S  OWLangbom's  TrandatiOD,  in  I  vol,  p.  656. 
\  PlvUith  ia  AaUm.,  S  69^Traii8Uition,  p.  662. 

If  Bahjion  waa  aear  Cairo.  ||  Ptolemy,  lib.  iv.  & 
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Burton,  in  the  years  1821-22,  at  these  granite  qnarries  w«re  abandoned 
Djebd-Fattereh  and  Djebel-Dok-  not  long  after  tlie  reign  of  Hadrian ; 
han  ;  and  Monsieur  Letronne  lias  andan  inscription,  quoted  bjLetronne, 
pointed  out  the  connexion  of  these  proves  that  the  granite  quarries  at 
quarries  with  the  improyements  made  Syene  were  first  worked  aboat  the 
hy  Trajan  in  the  canal.*  Many  large  years  a.d.  205—209.  The  fpneat  fad- 
works  of  porphyry  exist,  which  must  lities  afforded  by  the  Nile  for  trans- 
have  been  worked  in  the  quarries  of  p6rting  the  lareest  columns  from 
Djebel-Dokhan.  We  need  only  enu-  Syene  to  Alexandria,  appears  to  have 
merate  the  great  porphyry  vase  in  the  caused  the  immediate  abandonment 
Vatican,  which  exceeds  fourteen  feet  of  the  quarries  of  Djebel  Fatter^ ;  as 
in  diameter— that  of  the  museum  at  the  expense  of  transporting  the  co- 
Naples,  which  is  cut  out  of  a  block  lumns  ahready  finished  waa  doubtless 
nearly  as  large — the  tombs  of  St  Helen  greater  than  the  cost  of  wcM'king  and 
in  the  Vatican,  and  of  Benedict  XIII.  conveying  new  ones  from  Sjene  to 
in  St  John  Lateran — and  the  blocks  Alexandria. 

of  the  porphyry  column  at  Constan-  The  canal  of  Tr%jan  oontinned  to 

tinople.   It  is  evident  that  the  masses  be  kept  open,  after  the  building  mania, 

could  never  be  conveyed  firom  Djebel-  to  which  it  owed  its  origin,  had  ceased. 

Dokhan  to  the  Nile  bv  land ;  but  no  It  had  extended  the  sphere  of  the  ex* 

great  difflcultv  would  be  found  in  port  trade  of  the  Delta ;  and  it  con- 

transporting  them  to  Myos  Hormos  tinned  to  serve  as  the  means  of  traas- 

on  the  Red  Sea,  and  embarking  them  porting  the  blocks  of  poiph3^ — ^for 

there  for  Arsinoe ;  from  whence  their  which  there  was  a  constant  demand 

conveyance  to  Alexandria,  by  the  at  Rome  and  ConstantinoplOt  and, 

canal  and  the  Nile,  was  easy.   It  is  indeed,  in  almost  every  city  of  wealth 

well  known  that  the  quarries  of  por-  in  the  Roman  empire.  Ensebins,  in 

ghyry  in  Egypt  could  not  have  grown  *  his  ecclesiastical  history,  mentions 

ito  importance  until  after  the  reign  that  the  porphyry  quarries  of  the 

of  Claudius,  as  Vitrasius  FoUio  sent  Thebaid  were  worked  during  the  time 

the  first  porphyry  statues  which  had  of  the  great  persecution,  in  the  reign 

been  seen  at  Rome  as  a  present  to  of  Dioclesiaa.   He  says,    that  one 

that  emperor.f '  The  chief,  if  not  the  hundred  martyrs  were  selected  trom 

only  quarries  of  red  pKorphyry  known  the  innumerable  crowd  of  Christians 

to  the  ancients  were  in  the  Thebaid,  condemned  to  labour  in  the  Thebaid, 

at  Djebel-Dokhan.  in  the  place  called  Forphyritis,  firom 

At  the  granite  quarries  of  Djebel  the  marble  which  was  qumied  at  the 

Fattereh,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  found  spot."  t 

many  columns  in  various  stages  of  In  the  reign  of  Justinian,  we  find 
completion,  some  ready  to  ^  re-  these  quarries  still  worked  on  a  con- 
moved  ;  and  of  these  there  were  seve-  siderable  scale,  as  they  are  aUnded  to 
ral  of  the  enormous  size  of  fifty-five  more  than  once  by  Paul  the  Silentiaiy, 
feet  long,  and  nearly  eight  feet  in  dr-  in  his  description  of  the  Church  of  St 
cumference.  These  quarries  are  at  least  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  He  affords 
thirty  miles  distant  fix)m  the  Red  Sea ;  evidence  that  the  porphyry  sttii  con- 
but,  as  the  ground  affords  a  contmual  tinned  to  be  transported  by  the  Nile 
descent,  and  some  traces  of  the  road  to  Alexandria ;  and  though  his  words 
exist,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  contain  no  express  mention  of  the 
these  immense  columns  were  destined  canal,  it  is  evident  that  the  workmen 
to  be  carried  to  PhiloCera,  and  there  of  Justiniaji  would  always  prefer  the 
shipped  for  Arsinoe,  and  that,  like  the  easier  road  by  Myos  Hormos  and  Ar- 
porph3nry  vases,  they  were  to  find  sin5e,  to  the  almost  impracticable  task 
their  way  to  Rome,  by  the  canal,  the  of  conveying  the  blocks  across  the 
Nile,  and  the  port  of  Alexandria.  Sir  desert.§  In  the  reign  of  Justin  I.,  tbe 
Gardner  Wilkinson  has  shown  that  trade  of  the  Red  Sea  was  of  great 


*  JowtomX  of  the  Royal  Geomphioal  Society,  vol.  ii. 


PauU  Silentianii  Descripto  Magnae  Eccle«»  Sanctn  Sophia^  v.  879,  620. 
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imporUnoe,  and  must  have  created  of  the  state  in  the  person  of  the  sove- 

an  immense  demand  for  the  agricnl-  reign ;  and  these  sovereigns,  in  the 

tural  produce  of  Egypt  The  King  of  simplicity  or  barbarism  of  their  poli- 

EthiopiA,  resolving  to  attack  Dunaan,  tical  views,  have  always  considered 

the  Jewish  king  of  the  Homerites  in  the  construction  of  wells,  fountains, 

Arabia,  collected,  during  the  winter,  caravanseries,  and  mosques,  as  the 

a  fleet  of  seven  hundred  Indian  ves-  only  public  works,  except  palaces,  (if 

seis,  and  six  hundred  trading  ships,  palaces  can  be  properly  so  called,) 

belonging  to  the  Roman  and  Persian  worthy  of  a  monarch's  attention, 

merchants  who  visited  his  kingdom.*  Ports  and  canals  they  have  always 

After  the  reign  of  Justinian,  it  is  utterly  despised,  and  roads  and  bridges 

not  improbable  that  the  repairs  neces-  have  been  barely  tolerated.   It  is  as 

aar7  for  maintaining  the  navigation  of  difficult  to  civilize  the  mind  of  a  true 

the  canal  open  began  to  be  neglected,  Mohammedan,  as  it  is  to  wash  the 

as  we  know  that  the  population  and  skin  of  a  negro  white.   But  the  earlier 

industry  of  Egypt  began  to  decline,  caliphs  were  not  moulded  into  true 


and  the  public  distributions  to  the  to  the  making  of  their  religion ;  and, 

people  of  Alexandria,  appear  to  have  when  they  forsook  the  rude  supersti- 

exhausted  all  the  surplus  produce  of  tions  of  their  forefathers  of  the  desert, 

the  country;  and  to  facilitate  their  they  had  admitted  some  gleams  of 

collection,  Justinian  forbade  the  expor-  common  sense  and  sound  reason  into 

tation  of  grain  from  any  part  of  Egypt  their  minds,  along  with  the  sermons  of 

but  Alexandria,  exdept  under  great  Mohammed, 

restrictions,  t  This  edict,  doubtiess.  And  in  the  early  ages  of  the  caliph- 

ndned  both  the  canal  and  the  trade  ate,  Syria  and  Egypt  were  inhabited 

in  the  Bed  Sea,  and  may  be  looked  by  a  numerous  Christian  population 

upon  as  one  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  Nestorian  and  Jacobite  heresies, 

of  the  increasing  power  of  the  Arabs  firmly  attached  to  the  Saracen  power, 

about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Mo-  from  their  hatred  to  the  orthodox 

hammed.   The  Arabian  caravans  be-  Roman  emperors  at  Constantinople, 

came  possessed  of  the  commerce  for^  The  importance  of  the  canal  of  Suez 

merly  carried  on  in  the  northern  part  to  the  well-being  of  these  useful  sub* 

of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  as  the  wealth '  jects  of  the  Arab  empire,  could  not 

and  civilization  ofthe  Arabs  increased,  escape  the  attention  of  the  caliphs, 

a  demand  for  a  new  religion,  and  a  The  native  population  of  Egypt  bad, 

more  extended  empire,  arose.t  Had  with  the  greatest  unanimity,  joined 

the  complete  abandonment  of  the  the  Saracens  against  the  Romans ;  and 

canal  not  taken  place  shortly  after  the  Caliph  Omar  would  have  been  led 

the  publication  of  Justinian^s  edict,  it  by  policy  to  restore  the  canal,  in  order 

must  have  been  completed  during  the  to  enrich  these  devoted  partisans,  as 

universal  anarchy  which  prevailed  he  was  induced  to  bum  the  library  of 

whOe  Fhocas  reigned  at  Constantino-  Alexandria  to  diminish  the  moral  in- 

ple.  Shortiy  after  Heraclius  delivered  fluence  of  the  Greeks, 

the  empire  from  Phocas,  the  Persians  The  Arabian  historians  and  geo- 


of  it  for  ten  years ;  nor  ia  it  probable  relating  to  the  re- opening  of  the  canal, 
that  Heraclius  could  have  made  any  and  many  of  these  will  be  found  trans- 
efforts  to  restore  the  canal  during  the  lated  at  the  end  of  the  Memoire  tur 
time  he  ruled  Egypt,  after  recovering  le  Canal  des  Deux  Mers.  They  state 
•  it  from  the  Persians.  When  the  Sa-  that  Omar  ordered  the  canal  of  Trajan 
racens  conquered  Egypt,  they  found  to  be  cleared  out  in  its  whole  extent, 
the  canal  filled  with  sand.  The  necessity  of  securing  a  greatiy 
The  principle  of  all  Mohammedan  increased  supply  of  grain  for  the  holy 
governments  places  the  supreme  power  cities  of  Medina  and  Mecca,  whose 


Mussulmans ;  they  had  been  witnesses 


*  Acts  of  the  Martyrs ;  Metaphrast.  Ap.  Sur.  torn  v.  p.  1042. 

t  Edict  ziii..  Lex  de  Alexandrinis  et  Egyptiaciis  prorinciis. 

X  Transport,  in  some  states  of  olvilization,  is  cheaper  by  caravan  than  by  sea. 
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popuUtioD  had  been  suddenly  ang-  canal  of  Qolzonm,  that  it  might  not 
numted  by  their  becoming  the  capitals  serve  to  transport  provisions  to  Me- 
of  all  Arabia,  and  the  centres  of  the  dina.  The  order  was  exeented,  and 
Mohammedan  power,  coold  not  be  allcommnnication  was  cut  off  with  the 
overlooked.  Bat  the  mind  of  Omar  sea  at  Qolroom.  I^oe  that  time, 
was  particularly  directed  to  the  subject,  matters  have  remained  in  the  state 
in  consequence  <tf  a  famine  which  pre-  we  now  see  them.**t  As  the  rebel- 
vailed  in  Arabia  m  the  eighteenth  licm  of  Mohammed  Abdonllah  against 
year  of  the  Hegira,  (a.d.  639,)  which  the  caliph,  Al  Manssour,  occurred  be- 
was  afterwards  called  the  year  of  the  tween  the  145th  and  the  150th  rears 


attention  was  also  more  especially  canal  had  remained  open  for  about 
called  to  the  fertility  of  Egyp^       125year8under  the  Arab  government. 


provisions,  sent  such  an  immense  the  canal  to  its  dose;  and  we  be&ve 

caravan,  that  the  Arabian  writers,  our  readers  will  allow  that  we  have 

with  their  usnal  exaggeration,  de-  proved,  by  incontrovertible  evidence, 

dare,  that  the  convoy  was  so  nume-  that  a  continued  navigation  tnom  the 

rous  as  to  extend  the  whole  way  from  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  existed  from  the 

Medina  to  Cairo ;  the  first  camel  of  time  of  Darius  (b.  o.  500)  to  the  tnne 

the  train  entering  the  Holy  City  with  of  Al-Manssour,  (a.  d.  765,)  with  the 

itsload,asthelastofthettiilntenru]^ted  interruption  of  a  short  period  pre- 

line  quitted  Misr.   The  descriptions  ceding  the  extinctioQ  of  the  Boman 

of  the  abundance  this  supply  spread  power  in  the  east.  It  hardly  requires 

among  the  Arabs  are  indeed  less  mi-  any  proof  to  establish  that  a  system 

raculous,  though  much  eloquence  is  of  navigation,  and  a  commercial  route, 

displayed  in  painting  the  gastronomic  which  remained  in  use  for  nearly  1300 

delights  of  the  hungry  Mussulmans,  years,  must  have  been  based  on  the 

in  devouring  the  savoury  food  cooked  internal  sources  of  Egypt,  and  been 

with  the  fat  of  the  beasts  of  burden  regarded  as  absolutdy  necessary,  nn- 

which  had  transported  it.*  der  every  vicissitude  of  foreign  Mde» 

The  account  of  the  canal  given  by  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 

the  geograi^er  Makrizy,  requires  to  great  object  of  the  canal  was  to  afTord 

be  transcribed  in  his  own  words,  from  a  hi^-road  for  the  exportation  of  the 

the  accurate  sammary  which  it  con-  produce  of  Egypt ;  and  its  connexion 

tarns  of  the  later  history  of  this  great  with  the  Indian  trade  was  merely  a 

monument  of  civilization.      When  secondary  and  unimportant  oonsider- 

the  Most  High,"  says  the  writer,  ation.  Its  connexioD  with  the  exist- 

gave  Islamism  to  mankind,  and  oice  of  the  agricultural,  Egyptian,  or 

Amrou-Ben-el-A^ss  conquered  Egypt  Coptic  population,  was  more  imme- 

by  tiie  order  of  Omar-ben-&l-Khatib,  diate. 

chi^of  the  Faithful,  he  deared  out  the      At  present,  the  question  of  restor- 

canal  in  the  year  of  the  mortality.  He  ing  the  canal  is  solely  connected  with 

carried  it  to  the  sea  of  Qolzoum,  from  the  Indian  trade.   We  own  we  have 

which  ships  sailed  to  the  Hedjiz,  to  very  great  doubts  whether  re-esta- 

Yemen,  and  to  India.   This  canal  blishment,  if  destined  only  to  connect 

remained  open  until  the  thne  when  our  lines  of  steam-packets  fiom  India 

Mohammed- ben -Abdoullah -ben* El-  to  Sues,  and  firom  Southampton  to 

Hossdn-ben-Aly-ben-Aby-Thftlebre-  Alexandria,  wouhl  be  found  a  profit- 

Tolted  in  the  dty  of  the  Prophet  able  speculation.   The  tedious  navi- 

Siedina)  against  Abon-dja'far-Ab-  gation  of  the  Red  Sea.  and,  we  may 

ullahben-MohammedAl-Manssour,  ahnost  add,  of  the  Mediterranean, 

then  caliph  of  Mk.    Tins  prince  would  fender  the  route  by  the  Cape 

immediately  wrote  to  his  lieutenant  preferable  for  sailing  vessels ;  and  ire 

in  Egypt,  ordering  him  to  fill  up  the  have  not  yet  arrived  at  such  perfec- 


*  Ebn-A'bdoQl.Hokia. 

t  See  the  extracts  of  Uakriiy  id  the  work  on  Egypt,  and  in  the  Xotiee  par 
Lanfflh  dam  le$  noHcu    $atrait$  d49  Mmuscritt  d$  la  Bibliotkiqme  du  Hoi,  vi.  W. 


mortality.  In  that  year,  the  caliph*8 


Amron,  at  his  pressing  'deosand  for 
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tion  IB  the  ooitttnietioiL  of  steamers, 
15  to  oontein^te  their  becoming  the 
ooljT  vesMls  employed  in  the  Indiaa 
tnde.  It  appears  to  ns,  that  before 
anj  reasonable  hope  <^  restoring  the 
cinai  can  be  entertained,  or,  at  least, 
bdcnre  it  can  ever  be  kept  open  with 
pn^t,  that  Egypt  most  be  again  in  a 
ooDditi<Mi  to  employ  the  irrigable  hmd 
on  the  banks  o£  the  canal  for  agricul- 
tural p«iri>0fle&  Unless  the  conntry 
be  flomishing,  the  population  increaa- 
tng,  and  the  canal  constantly  employ- 
ed, it  woold  be  half-filled  with  the 
sand  of  the  desert  erery  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  a  demaiul 
far  nKH:e  irrigable  land  is  created  by 
u  augmented  population,  a  canal  oi 
irrigatum  wonM  soum  be  carried 
through  the  valley  of  Seba  Biar ;  and 
cbs  surplus  produce  of  the  Delta 
would  again  seek  for  a  market  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  in  Arabiit 
Until  these  things  happen,  even  should 
a  canal  be  excavated,  whether  from 
Cairo  to  Snea,  or  from  Suez  toTlneh, 
doring  some  pecnniaiy  plethora  in  the 
dty,  we  ventore  to  predict  that  the 
Suez  canal  shares,  or  Mohammedan 
bonds,  will  be  as  disreputable  a  se^ 
cinity  as  honest  Jonathan's  American 
repudiated  stock,  or  the  Greek  bonds 
of  King  Otho  not  coonteraigned  by 
Great  Britain. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  with- 
oit  alluding  to  two  able  pamphlets, 
which  have  been  recently  published, 
reoommffliding  the  formation  of  a 
canal  from  Suez  to  Tineh,  as  that 
Hne  might  be  kept  always  open,  from 
the  deration  of  the  Bed  Sea  above 
the  Mediterranean.*  The  snlgect  has 
been  ably  treated  by  the  French  en- 
gineers in  the  great  work  on  Egypt, 
sad  Monsieur  Linant  has  since  ex- 
immed  the  question ;  but  the  informa- 
tiou  we  possess  on  the  effect  of  the 
anrents  and  winds  at  Tineb^  is  not 
ndBdent  to  enable  any  engineer  to 
dedda  ou  the  works  which  would  be 
necessary  to  enable  ships  to  enter  the 
eaoal  m  bad  weather.  It  is  dear  that 


Nile  and  the  Med  Sea. 
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a  bar  would  immediately  be  formed ; 
and  almost  as  certain  that  any  break- 
water but  a  floating  one  would  soon 
be  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  neck 
of  sand.  If  it  be  possible  to  form  any 
part  at  this  point  on  the  Egyptian 
coast,  it  could  only  be  done  at  an 
enormous  cost ;  and  our  information 
is  at  present  too  imperfect  to  warrant 
our  entering  on  the  subject.  The 
question  requires  a  more  profound 
sdentific  examination  than  it  has  yet 
undeigone. 

One  of  the  ablest  scholars  who  has 
written  on  the  subject  of  this  canal, 
has  advanced  the  opinion,  that  Nekos, 
the  king  of  Egypt,  who,  Herodotus 
mentions,  nnderto<^  the  completion 
of  this  work,  borrowed  the  idea  of  hia 
project  from  the  Greeks.  Monsieur 
Ledt>nne  conjectures  that  he  only 
imitated  the  plan,  which  is  attributed 
to  Feriander,  of  having  designed  to 
cut  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 
Willing  as  we  are  to  concede  a  great 
deal  to  Grecian  genius,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  protest  against  the  probabi- 
lity of  the  Egyptians  having  borrowed 
any  project  of  canalization  from  the 
Greeks.  We  own  we  should  enter- 
tain vexy  great  doubts  whether  Feri- 
ander had  ever  uttered  so  much  as  a 
random  phrase  about  cutting  throu^ 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  were  it  not 
that  there  are  some  historic^  grounds 
for  believing  that  he  was  a  professed 
imitator  of  Egypt  He  had  a  nephew 
named  Fsammetichus,  who  must  have 
been  so  called  after  the  father  of 
Kekos.t  All  projects  for  making  ca* 
nals  in  Greece  had  a  foreign  origin, 
from  the  time  Feriander  imitated 
Egyptian  fashions,  down  to  the  days 
of  the  Bavarian  regency,  which  talked 
about  making  a  ship  canal  from  the 
Fir«us  to  Athens,  and  instructed  a 
commission  to  draw  up  a  plan  of 
canalization  for  the  Hellenic  king- 
dom, where  every  thing  necessary 
is  wanting even  to  the  water. 
The  earlier  projectors  who  proposed 
to  cut  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 


*  Enqmry  into  the  Means  of  Ertftbliahing  a  Ship  Narigation  between  the  Me* 
£temuieaa  and  the  Red  Sea,  with  a  Map.   By  Captain  Veitch,  F.R.S. 

Conmoniesdoiis  with  India,  China,  &c. ;  Obeenrations  on  the  Praeticabilitj  and 
Ctifitj  Opening  a  Commnnication  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean, 
bj  a  Ship  Canal  through  the  Isthmns  of  Snez,  with  Two  Maps.  By  Arthur 
Andmon^ 

t  ArutotoB*  Politic,  lib.  t.  cap.  10,  8  22,  p.  193 — Ed.  Tauch. 
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after  Feriander,  were  the  Macedonian 
adventurer  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and 
the  Romans,  Julius  Caesar,  Caligula, 
Nero,  and  Herodes  Atticas.*  We 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  this 
notable  project  reyiyed,  or  to  hear 
that  the  Greeks  were  on  the  point  of 
sinking  new  shafts  at  the  silver  mines 
of  Laurium.  A  joint-stock  company, 
either  for  the  one  or  the  other,  would 
be  quite  as  profitable  to  the  capitalists 
engaged  as  the  scheme  of  making  su- 
gar from  beet-root  at  Thermopjhe, 
which  has  found  some  unfortunate 
shareholders,  both  at  Athens  and 
Paris.  Travellers,  scholars,  and  an- 
tiquaries, would  undoubtedly  take 
more  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
canal,  and  of  the  silver  mine,  than  in 
the  confection  of  the  sugar. 

There  was  another  canal  in  Greece 
which  proved  a  sad  stumbling-block* 
to  the  Roman  satirist  Juvenal,  whose 
unlu(^y  accusation  of  lying  Greece," 
is  founded  on  his  own  ignorance  of  a 
fact  recorded  by  Herodotus  and  Thu- 
cydides. 

— "  Creditnr  olim 
Velificatiu  Athos,  et  qaicqaid  Grsecia 

mendax 
Audet  in  hiatoria," 
The  words  of  Herodotus  and  Thu- 
cydides,  would  leave  no  doubt  of 
Aerxes  having  made  a  canal  through 
the  isthmus  to  the  north  of  Mount 
Athos,  in  the  mind  of  any  but  a  Ro- 
man, f  But  since  there  are  modem 
travellers  as  ready  to  distrust  the  an- 
cients, as  a  gentleman  we  once  en- 
countered at  Athens  was  to  doubt  the 
modems,  we  shall  quote  better  evi- 
dence than  any  Greek.  Our  acquain- 
tance of  the  Athenian  inn,  who  had  a 
very  elegant  appearance,  appealed  to 
ns  to  confirm  the  Grescia  mendax^  say- 
ing, he  had  just  returned  from  Mara- 
thon, and  his  guide  had  been  teUing 
him  jfar  greater  lies  than  he  ever  heard 
from  an  Italian  cicerone.      The  fel- 


[Aug.- 

low  had  the  impudence  to  say,  that 
his  countrymen  had  defeated  500,000 
Persians  in  the  plain  he  showed  me-," 
said  the  gentleman  in  green.  Let 
alone  the  number— that  fable  might 
be  pardoned— but  he  thought  me  such 
an  egregious  ass  as  not  to  know  that 
the  war  was  with  the  Turks,  and  not 
with  the  Persians  at  alL''  We  bowed 
in  amasement  to  find  our  English 
friend  more  ignorant  than  JuvenaL 
We  shall  now  transcribe  tiie  observa- 
tions of  Colonel  Leake,   the  most 
sharp-sighted   and  learned  of  the 
modem  travellers  who  have  -visited 
the  isthmus  of  Mount  Athoe : — The 
modem  name  of  this  neck  of  land  is 
prdvlaka,  evidently  the  Romaic  form  of 
the  word  7rfowix*iy  having  reference 
to  the  canal  in  from  of  the  peninsula 
of  Athos,  which  crossed  the  isthmos, 
and  was  excavated  by  Xerxes.   It  is 
a  hollow  between  natural  banks, 
which  are  well  described  by  Herodo- 
tus as  »ox«*m2  ov  ^fy«xoi,  the  highest 
points  of  them  being  scarcely  100  feet 
above  the  sea.   The  lowest  part  of 
the  hollow  is  only  a  few  feet  higher 
than  that  level.   About  the  middle  of 
the  isthmus,  where  the  bottom  is 
highest,  are  some  traces  of  the  ancient 
canal ;  where  the  ground  is  lower,  it 
is  indicated  only  by  hollows,  now 
filled  with  water  in  consequence  of 
the  late  rains.   The  canal  seems  to 
have  been  not  more  than  sixty  feet 
wide.  As  history  does  not  mention  that 
it  was  ever  kept  in  repair  after  the 
time  of  Xerxes,  the  waters  from  the 
heights  around  have  naturally  filled  it 
in  part  with  soil  in  the  course  of  ages. 
It  might,  however,  without  much  la- 
bour, be  renewed ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  would  be  useful  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Egean,  such  is 
the  fear  entertained  by  the  Greek 
boatmen  of  the  strength  and  unoertam 
direction  of  the  cuirents  around 
Mount  Athos.''! 


*  A  collectioii  of  the  clasaic  authorities  for  the  diflferent  attempts  at  catting  the 
canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  oar  r«^en. 
Pkbiaudxr's  Diogenes  Laertios,  i.  99 — ^DairaTBivs  Poliobcxtbs,  Strabo,  toI.  I 
p.  86,  ed.  T&uch. — Julius  Casab,  Dion  Cassias,  xUt.  6.  Plutarch  in  Cssar,  Iriii. 
Suetonius  in  Casar.  zliv — Calxoula,  Suetonius  in  Calig.  xxi.-^NBBO,  Plinii,  ir.  e. 
iv.  4.  Lucian,  Nero.  Philostratos  in  vit  ApoUon.  Tyan.  It.  24.  Zonaras»  L  570^ 
ed.  Paris. — Hbbodxs  Attious,  Philostratos  in  vit  Sophist  ii.  26, 

t  Herodotus,  vii.  21.    Thucydides,  iv.  109. 

I  Leake's  Travels  in  Northern  Greece.    Vol.  iii.  p.  143. 
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THS  OLD  8G0TTISH  CAVALIER. 
I. 

Fll  fling  yon  a  new  song,  that  should  make  your  heart  beat  high, 
Bring  crimson  to  your  forehead,  and  the  lustre  to  your  eye ; — 
It  is  a  song  of  olden  time,  of  days  long  since  gone  by, 
And  of  a  Baron  stont  and  bold,  as  e*er  wore  sword  on  thigh ! 
Like  a  brave  old  Scottish  cavalier,  all  of  the  olden  time  I 

n. 

He  kept  his  castle  in  the  north,  hard  by  the  thundering  Spey ; 
And  a  thousand  vassals  dwelt  around,  all  of  his  kindr^  they. 
And  not  a  man  of  all  that  clan  had  ever  ceased  to  pray 
For  the  Royal  race  they  loved  so  weU,  though  exiled  far  away 
From  the  stead&st  Scottish  c^yaHers,  all  of  the  olden  time. 

in. 

His  father  drew  the  righteous  sword  for  Scotland  and  her  claims. 
Among  the  loyal  gentlemen  and  chiefs  of  ancient  names, 
Who  swore  to  fight  or  fall  beneath  the  standard  of  King  James, 
And  died  at  Killieerankie  pass,  with  the  glory  of  the  Grsemes, 
Like  a  true  old  Scottish  cavalier,  all  of  the  olden  time  ! 

IV. 

He  new  own'd  the  foreign  rule,  no  master  he  obey'd. 
Bat  kept  his  clan  in  peace  at  home,  from  foray  and  from  raid ; 
And  when  they  ask'd  him  for  his  oath,  he  touched  his  glittering  blade, 
And  pointed  to  his  bonnet  blue  that  bore  the  white  cockade, 
Like  a  leal  old  Scottish  cavalier,  all  of  the  olden  time ! 

V. 

At  length  the  news  ran  through  the  land~THE  Prince  had  come  again ! 
That  iSgfat  the  fiery  cross  was  sped  o'er  mountain  and  through  glen ; 
And  our  old  Baron  rose  in  might,  like  a  lion  from  his  den. 
And  rode  away  across  the  hUls  to  Charlie  and  his  men. 

With  the  valiant  Scottish  cavaliers,  all  of  the  olden  time ! 

VI. 

He  was  the  first  that  bent  the  knee  when  the  Standard  waved  abroad, 
He  was  the  first  that  charged  the  foe  on  Preston's  bloody  sod  ; 
And  ever,  in  the  van  of  fight,  the  foremost  still  he  trod. 
Until,  on  bleak  Culloden's  heath,  he  gave  his  soul  to  God, 
Like  a  good  old  Scottish  cavalier,  all  of  the  olden  time  I 

vn. 

Oh !  never  shall  we  know  again  a  heart  so  stout  and  true— 
The  olden  times  have  pass'd  away,  and  weary  are  the  new : 
The  fair  White  Rose  has  faded  from  the  garden  where  it  grew, 
And  no  fond  tears  but  those  of  heaven  the  glorious  bed  bedew 
Of  the  last  old  Scottish  cavalier,  all  of  the  olden  time  I 

W.  E.  A. 
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TRADITIONS  AND  TALES  OV  UPPER  LUSATIA. 


Ths  Dwarv's  Well. 


Wt  Have  been  shown,  in  our  two 
preceding  pieces  from  Ernst  Will- 
komm,  Pathetic  Fairies,  and  Fairies 
meny  to  rioting.  Here  we  hare,  not 
without  merriment  either,  Working 
Fairies.  In  the  mines  of  the  Upper 
Lnsatian  Belief,  the  tal^  of  Tax 
DwARF*s  Well  strikes  into  a  rein 
which  onr  anthor  has  promised  us, 
bnt  of  which  we  have  not  heretofore 
handled  the  ore.  Here  we  shall  see 
the  imagination  toachinff  in  some 
deeper  sterner  colours  to  the  sketches 
flung  forth  by  the  fancy ;  and  in  the 
spuit  of  unreal  creation,  a  wUd  self- 
will  which  rejoices  to  waft  into  the 
presence  of  the  beautiful,  and  of  un- 
bridled laughter,  cold  blasts  from  the 
region  of  pure  affiight.  There  is  in. 
this,  however,  no  prostration  of 
strength — quite  the  reverse!  Not  a 
nervous  and  enfeebled  sensibility, 
yielding  itself  up  to  a  diseased  taste 
for  pain, — ^Ko  child  fascinated  with 
fear,  and  straining  its  eyes  to  take 
in  more  horror.  But  here  the  uncon- . 
querable  consciousness  of  strong  life 
tiirows  itself  with  an  unmastered  glee 
of  battle,  right  into  the  thick  of  its 
mortal  adversaries,  to  slay,  and  stripf 
and  bind  to  its  own  triumphant  cha- 
riot-wheels. 

The  Upper  Lnsatian  Highlander, 
turned  poet,  dreaming  at  his  discre- 
tion, amuses  himself  with  converting 
terror  and  madness  into  merriment, 
and  reconciles  conflicting  elements  of 

invention  ^with  an  overpowering 

harmony? — ^No.  But,  by  subjugat- 
ing them  all  alike  to  one  imperiona 
lord,  viz.  to  himself; — ^to  hU  own 
pleasure.  Hence,  in  the  Traditions 
and  Tales,  in  which  he  embodies  hia 


illnscMry  creed  of  the  Invisible,  there 
is  engendered  an  esthetical  species, 
which  waits,  perhaps,  for  a  name 
with  us,  and  nu^t  aocept  that  of  the 
Ghasdy^  or  at  least,  of  the  Cfhoitfy- 
Humorous^  the  Ga^-HarrMt,  The 
stoiy  of  tiie  Priest's  Weix  soars 
boldly  upon  this  pinion ;  that  of  the 
WiLL-o'-THE-Wisp  HttssAR  hss  gone 
stark-raving  in  the  same  grimly- 
mirthful  temper.  The  mind  in  whkh 
Bums  imagined  and  chaunted  his 
Tam-o'-Shantsr,  is  right  down 
Upper  Lnsatian,  in  this  key.  Our 
Elves,  however,  are  not  yet  witches. 

The  kinds  of  the  spirits  confine, 
upon  every  side,  with  <uie  another, 
and  the  boundary  lines  vanish.  With- 
in the  drcumscription  of  the  Faiiy 
domain,  an  indeterminable  difference 
appears  betwixt  the  truest  Fairies 
and  the  Dwarfii.  The  two  sorts,  or 
the  two  names,  are  sometimes  brought 
i^to  glaring  opposition.  Again,  like 
factions  made  niends,  they  blend  for 
a  time  indistinguishably.  80,  in  the 
Persian  belief,  the  ugly  Dm,  who 
may  represent  the  D  wtufs  g£  our  west, 
are — under  one  aspect  of  the  Fable— 
the  implacable  cannibal  foes — ^nnder 
another,— ^e  loving  spouses  of  the 
beautifid  Peris,  Comparing  the 
Fairies  of  our  two  former  tales,  and 
the  Dwarfe  of  this,  the  reader  wUl 
probably  see  in  those,  the  daintier, 
the  more  delicate :  in  these,  a  little 
more  hardness  of  nature. 

The  great  length  of  the  story  pro- 
dudes  all  thoughts  (be  the  opportuni- 
ties what  they  may^  and  these^aie  not 
deficient)  of  bringing  its  illustration 
from  other  expositonH- Teutonic  or 
otherwise— of  the  Fairy  LorQ» 


Thb  Dwabt's  Well. 


*^  NicholasStringstriker  was  the  most 
popular  ale-house  fiddler  for  a  good 
twenty  miles  round,  and  consequently 
quite  mdispensable  at  idl  christenings, 
mairiages,  and  wakes*  KUus  knew 


this  as  well  as  every  body  else,  asd, 
like  a  wise  man,  did  the  best  he  could 
to  turn  his  popularity  to  aoconni— the 
more  so,  poor  fellow !  because  he  was 
obliged  to  put  up  with  all  kinds  of 
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ridicule  and  teasing.  Stringstriker, 
yoxL  most  know,  was  a  most  comical 
little  fellow,  with  very  small  thin 
bandj  legs,  that  had  to  bear  the  bnr- 
den  of  a  huge  sqnare  tnmk,  which,  in 
its  torn,  supported  a  big  head  that 
waa  for  ever  waggling  to  and  fro, 
without  affordingthe  slightest  indica- 
tion of  a  neck.  The  entire  little  man 
meaaored  exactly  three  feet  five  inches 
and  an  eighth,  and  he  was  best  known 
to  his  acquaintance  by  the  name  of 
Dumf-JkUOer  or  Dwarf-piper ;  for 
the  little  gentleman  smoked  away  for 
his  life,  and  liked  nothing  better. 

"So  misshapen  a  figure,  it  may 
readily  be  supposed,  made  a  very 
good  target  for  the  shafts  of  mockery. 
Xichohis,  however,  troubled  himself 
bat  little  abont  them ;  and  it  was  small 
complaint  yon  heard  fi.'om  him  so  long 
as  he  was  well  paid,  got  his  savoury 
morsel,  and,  above  all,  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  his  choice  favourite — Tobacco, 
True,  folks  might  now  and  then,  as 
the  saying  is,  draw  the  cord  too  tight^ 
and  be  too  hard  upon  the  scraper ; 
and  then  Klaus,  like  most  deformed 
creatures,  had  wit  and  venom  enough 
at  his  command,  and  could  rid  himself 
right  easily  of  his  tormentors. 

The  Dwarf— it  might  be  to  render 
himself  thoroughly  independent,  or, 
more  likely  still,  to  snrround  his  di- 
minutive indlyidnality  with  an  air  of 
mystery— had  abandoned  his  birth- 
pUce,  and  established  himself  about 
two  miles  away  from  it,  near  a  singn- 
Itfly-fonned  sandstone  rock,  situated 
in  a  small  but  exceedingly  pretty  fir- 
wood,  and  commonly  Imown  by  the 
name  of  the  Bear's  church.  Here  he 
spent  his  quiet  life,  wholly  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  art.  Travellers 
taking  their  road  by  night,  and  in 
cahn  weather,  firom  Bertsdor/ to  U&r- 
nitz^  or  over  the  Breitenberg  to  GroM- 
MAdnoi,  were  anested  by  the  exqui- 
site strains,  now  tonchingly  plaintive, 
DOW  joyously  merry,  that  poured  from 
K]aas*s  magical  instrument ;  and 
many  a  happy  soul,  allured  by  the 
enchanting  melody,  lingered  within 
sound  of  it,  until  wholly  subdued  and 
rendered  powerless  by  awe  and  super- 
stitious fear.  Although  by  day  the 
fiddler  was  visible  to  none,  yet  by 
night  he  was  often  seen  waddling  out 
of  the  wood  and  over  the  fields,  on  his 
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way  to  a  clear  spring,  whence  he 
drew  water  for  his  housekeeping, 
which — to  add  to  the  mystery  that  he 
delighted  to  create — ^he  doggedly  look- 
ed after  himself.  This  spring  belong- 
ed to  a  substantial  farmer  in  Berts- 
dorf,  named  Michael  Simon^  though 
called  by  the  people  TwirUng-stick 
Mikcj  in  commemoration  of  his  cnt- 
ting  down  yearly  in  his  wood  a 
handsome  quantity  of  young  trees, 
which  he  afterwards  manufactured 
into  twirling-sticks.  Simon  not  only 
was  master  of  a  good  farm,  but  pro- 
prietor likewise  of  the  village  tavern, 
in  which  he  gave  a  dance  every  Sun- 
day, taking  care  to  secure  for  the  fes- 
tivity the  services  of  Stringstriker,  to 
whose  fiddle,  it  was  well  known,  the 
lads  and  lasses  invariably  danced  an 
hour  longer  than  to  that  of  any  other 
scraper  in  the  country. 

"  The  visits  of  Stringstriker  to  the 
well  were  a  continual  vexation  to  the 
farmer.  The  Dwarf  asked  no  man's 
permission  to  draw  his  water,  but 
helped  himself  as  often  and  as  liber- 
ally as  he  thought  proper,  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  wants  of  other 
people,  which  were  often  left  unsatis- 
fied by  his  wantonness  and  extrava- 
gance^ It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
andacions  appropriation,  that  the 
spring  by  degrees  acqmred  the  name 
of  The  Dwarf's  Well.  Countless 
were  the  complaints  and  menaces  of 
Mike  —  numberless  the  promised 
threshings,  if  he  did  not  ^ve  up  his 
thieving ;  but  the  efifect  of  them  all 
upon  Klaus  was  to  make  him  laugh 
outright,  fill  his  pipe,  and  strike  up  a 
Jolly  tnne  upon  his  fiddle. 

"  Now  it  happened  that  Twirling- 
stick  Mike  held  a  christening,  and  be 
not  only  asked  the  Dwarf  as  a  guest 
to  the  feast,  but  actually  went  so  far 
as  to  invite  the  creature  to  stand  god- 
father to  his  child.  Klaus  was  mightily 
pleased  with  the  honour,  and  behaved 
like  a  gentleman  on  the  occasion.  He 
made  his  godson  a  handsome  present, 
and  promised  to  do  a  good  deal  more 
for  him,  stipulating  onlv  that  the 
child,  being  a  boy,  should  be  named 
Nicholas  after  himself. 

"  There  was  a  merry  party  at  the 
christening,  and  at  first  matters  went 
on  smoothly  and  comfortably  enough ; 
but  as  the  eating,  and  drinking,  and 
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.  dandiig  advaseed,  quips  aad  cranki 
bacAiiM  TBiy  plentiful,  and  tha  greater 
number,  as  might  be  expeoted,  were 
flong,  aiid  not  veiy  ligiitlj,  at  the 
head  of  poor  Stringstriker.  The  fid« 
dier  for  a  time  received  liis  eufb  very 
aianfullj — ^bat  they  grew  intolerable 
«t  laet.  Fu^t,  his  legs  were  criU- 
eiaed— then  hie  lank  withered  arms; 
«yen  his  fiddling  was  disparaged,  and 
lie  himself  pronounced  highly  inde- 
toroos,  because  he  persisted  in  smok- 
ing his  pipe  all  the  while  he  scraped. 

'  Klans,  Klaus  I '  said  the  master 
iOf  the  house,  his  sides  shaking  with 
laughter,  *  if  you  don't  forswear 
smoking  this  rery  instant,  your  spon- 
sorship shaVt  stand.  As  sure  as  my 
name  is  Twirling-stick  Mike,  I  won*t 
allow  it ;  and  the  boy  shall  be  called 
Michael  after  his  father.* 

Klaus  laughed  too,  went  on  smok- 
ing,  and  tuned  his  fiddle. 

^  Did  you  hear  what  I  said,  you 
bandy-legged  Dwarf-piper?'  bawled 
jSimon,  in  continuation. 

Klaus  laid  his  fiddle  aside. 
«^  *  Gossip!'  said  he,  in  a  tone  «f 
meaning,  ^  keep  within  bounds — 
within  bounds,  I  say — and  don't  force 
me  for  once  to  fiddle  to  an  ugly  tune. 
I  am  your  boy's  godfather ;  his  name 
Is  Klaus,  and  Klaus  he  shall  be  called 
amongst  my  children !' 

**Thewholeeempanysimultaneously 
broke  out  into  loud  laughter,  and  ex- 
claimed with  one  voice — 

^  Amongst  his  children  I* 
"  •  Whv,  where  have  you  left  your 
yespectable better-half,  then,?'  asked 
fiJmon,  *and  what  wench  ever  gave 
herself  up  to  two  such  noble  shanks? 
Where,  in  Heaven's  name,  Klaus, 
was  the  parson  ordained  that  trusted 
a  poor  woman  to  you  for  better  or 
irorse?' 

"TheDwarf  smoked  away,  and  could 
hardly  be  seen  through  the  cloud  that 
enveloped  him. 

*  Idiots ! '  he  murmured  to  himself, 
*  as  if  we  lived  like  mere  human 
ereatures'  

"  'What's  that  you  say?'  asked 
Simon,  interrupting  him.  '  Don't 
talk  blasphemy,  you  heathenish  imp, 
or'  

"  *  Be  quiet,  gossip !'  returned  the 
Dwarf,  with  a  savage  ftx)wn.  *  Don't 
put  me  up,  or  I  and  my  children  may 
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be  froobleaMne  to  yon  and  youra  yet 
You  had  better  give  me  some  mm 
tobacco,  for  I  love  smoking,  and  so 
do  my  people!' 

'  If  he  isn't  cracked,  I  mm  a  Tnikr 
exclahned  Simon.  *  Pride  has  turned 
that  addled  head  of  his  quite  round. 
Well,  Heaven  preserve  me  from  a 
cracked  godfather,  any  how ! ' 

ifiody  of  mel'  interposed  an  old 
boor,  one  of  the  party,  *  what  the 
crab  says  is  true.' 

'Truer  said  Simon. 

''*Yesl  What,  have  y<m  never 
heard  of  the  Spirits  and  Dwarft  who, 
for  thousands  of  years,  have  carried 
on  their  precious  games  in  all  kinds 
of  underground  pits  and  holes  ?  Is'ow, 
take  my  word  for  it,  he  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  them.   Klana  is  just 
the  fellow  for  the  rogues.  Thejmake 
choice  of  a  king  once  evorv  fifty  yean 
i-H>ne  of  flesh  and  blood,  like  our- 
selves. His  majesty  must  be  shaped 
like  a  dwarf— that's  quite  neoessaiy; 
but  when  he  is  lifted  to  the  throne, 
the  creatures  heap  upon  him  all  sorts 
of  wondrous  gifts.  They  teach  him 
to  play  the  fiddle,  flute,  and  clarinet 
like  an  angel.   They  put  him  up  to 
the  art  of  manufacturing  wonderfhl 
docks — of  eclipsing  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  They  once 
had  a  dwarf  king;  a  shoemaker,  and 
that  fellow  never  had  his  equal. 
Whenever  he  took  it  into  his  head, 
he  would  sit  down,  call  for  seventy 
thousand  skins,  and  then  set  to  woriL 
How  long  do  you  suppose  he  was  ' 
gettfaag  them  out  of  hand  ?  Why,  in 
just  one  hour  and  a  half  the  whole 
stock  was  manufactured.  Shoes, 
gaiters,  spatterdashes,  jack-boots  and 
bluchers  for  flve  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  all  their  wives  and  childreo. 
You  may  believe  it.  There  never 
was  a  chap  that  flung  the  thmgs 
about  as  he  did.  And  you  may  tal^e 
my  word  for  it,  Klaus  Stringstriker 
could  do  something  too,  if  he  chose. 
Why  do  you  think  he  is  so  insolent 
and  conceited,  and  presumes  so  mack 
upon  his  playing  and  smoking  ?  Why 
—just  because  these  little  earthmen 
are  his  familiars,  and  back  him  up  in 
everything!' 

"  '  Oh,  that's  it>-i8  it  ?•  said  Kmon  i 
dryly.  ^  Klaus  is  King  of  the  Dwar6, 
is  he?  Then  if  that's  the  case,  he 
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bhaU  jwr^m  a  Itick  for  us  directly. 
Now  1  giYO  yon  all  waroing,  young 
iQd  oid,  not  to  atop  his  pipe,  or  fill 
his  glass  agaiDi  tUl  he  fiddles  himself 
into  a  fit*  and  fgiam  ud  pipe  r^enisb 
theroselTSs!' 

Klaus  remonstrated  Against  the 
proceeding-lHit  the  gnests  were  brim- 
fal  of  fiin  and  miscbiiBf,  and  wonldn^t 
listen  to  him.  It  was  evident  that 
nothing  would  satisfy  the  eompany 
bat  the  exhibition  of  the  misery  to 
which  they  resolved  to  subject  the 
uibsppy  knave  forthwith.  ThePwarf 
implored,  threatened,  cursed;  hestrack 
about  him  like  a  madman,  screamed^ 
roared,  and  stmggled  to  escape ;  all 
in  TsiiL  The  nntractable  little  fel- 
bv  was  held  fast,  and  then^  amidst 
the  jokes  and  gibes  of  the  assembljTt 
secnrely  tied,  with  his  fiddle  in  bis 
kind,  against  the  roof-tree  of  the 
mm.  Once  pinned,  there  was  no 
Qse  m  further  resistance.  The  poor 
defonned  creature  had  nothmg  better 
to  do  than  to  play,  as  commanded. 

And  he  did  {day,  so  tonchini^y  and 
bfiutbreakmgly,  that  the  listeners 
▼ere  Toy  soon  In  agonies  before  him. 
The  ^  of  the  Dwarf  rolled  like 
fink  fire-balls  in  their  cells^his 
che^  grew  paler  aud  paler,  and 
oold  iveat  poured  down  in  a  stream 
from  Us  forehead.  Nevertheless,  he 
^tddbd  away  hicesaantly^now  mer« 
lilj,  now  monmfidly,  now  slowly, 
now  quicker  than  ever.  Every  dancer 
M  resson  that  night  to  thank  his 
■tan,  if  he  left  off  without  havmg 
thrown  himself  into  a  phthisic;  for, 
when  he  once  began,  it  was  as  easy 
for  lum  to  fiy  into  the  air  as  to  come 
to  a  ataad-stiU,  until  it  pleased  Klaus 
ftriagitriker  to  make  a  pause  with 
bis  fiddle. 

Hie  boRiblejest  lasted  tiU  towards 
^■■Kidni^t,  and  then  the  tormentors 
were  wilfiag  to  grant  their  victim 
some  mdnl^ce.  The  fiddler  was 
mboond,  and  he  would  have  had  to 
Mt  and  drink,  and  his  own  dear  pipe 
of  tobiooo  wonM  have  been  restored 
to  him,  had  not  the  company  bnme* 
^ttte^  perceived  to  their  astonish* 

that  both  his  pipe  and 
^  aheady  filled  before  him,,  al- 
«oogh  Bot  a  sfaigle  soul  amongst 
^Ittd  Uftad  or  torched  either  one 
ertheothsr.  If  the  guests  had  been 
'^before,  they  were  hushed  and 
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quiet  enough  now.  And  Klaus,  too, 
struck  up  another  tune  mstanter.  He 
bowed  ironically  to  the  assembly, 
emptied  his  glass,  lit  his  pipe,  and 
tucked  his  fiddle  under  his  arm. 

"  *  Thank  you,  gossip  !'  said  he, 
*  thank  you  kindly  for  your  chris- 
tening. I  have  enjoyed  every  thing-^ 
thoroughly;  your  compliments,  your 
beer,  your  tobacco,  and  your  sport  I 
Rest  assured,  Mike,  I  shall  quit  scores 
with  you,  in  good  time,  for  all.  Aa 
to  my  little  godchild,  yon'U  be  pleased 
to  call  the  boy  Nicholas,  that  is  to 
say,  if  you  are  not  tired  of  your  life. 
For  yourself,  Twirling-stick  Mike,* 
he  continued  with  a  frown,  ^  depend 
upon  it,  you  shall  be  settled,  all  in 
good  time,  very  comfortably  amongst 
my  children.  Meanwhile,  Fare-you-* 
weUI' 

And  with  these  words,  the  little 
fellow,  repeating  his  scornful  obei- 
sance, hobbled  away.  He  was  hea^ 
to  strike  up  a  lively  air,  and  some  of 
the  guests,  whose  curiosity  took  them 
out  of  doors,  averred  that  he  cut 
across  the  fields  with  supernatural 
swiftness,  whilst  there  glittered  around 
him  a  bright  tremulous  light,  in  which 
at  times  the  tiniest  phantoms  were 
distinguishable. 

Wnetiier  this  statement  were  really 
tarue,  or  whether  a  mere  imagination, 
oame  never  to  be  rightly  known ;  and 
it  is^nost  likely  that  nothing  more 
would  have  been  said  about  it,  if,  on 
the  following  morning,  the  report  had 
not  run  like  a  fire  through  the  village, 
that  the  Dwarf-piper,  in  the  night, 
had  come  to  an  untimely  end,  and 
was  then  lying  as  dead  as  mutton  on 
Twirlmg-stick  Mike's  farm  and  field, 
with  his  fiddle  jammed  under  his  broad 
chin,  and  the  bow  still  resting  on  the 
strings.  Half  the  village,  headed  by 
the  authorities,  sallied  forth  upon  the 
intelligence.  Simon,  yon  may  be  cer^^ 
tain,  was  not  long  in  following — and 
sure  enough,  there  lay  the  poor  I)  warl^ 
dead  upon  the  ground.  His  head  was 
half  inmiersed  in  the  Dwarfs  Well, 
which,  in  the  dark,  he  had  probably 
not  observed.  But  whether  or  not, 
Klaus  Stringstriker  had  been  upset, 
and  had  stumbled,  poor  wretch,  upon 
liis  death  1 

"  It  was  very  natural  for  Twkling- 
etick  Mike  to  repent  hun  suddenly  of 
his  wanton  cruelty.    The  scoffing 
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words  of  the  Dwarf  rang  in  his  ears, 
and  he  felt  by  no  means  easy.  To 
make  what  amends  he  might  to  the 
deceased,  he  had  him  somptnonsly 
buried  at  his  own  expense,  with  fime- 
ral  oration,  psalms,  prayer,  and  bene- 
diction ;  and  what  is  more,  pnt  up  a 
very  pretty  monument  to  his  memoir, 
which,  in  very  legible  characters,  made 
known  the  talents  and  virtnes  of  the 
fiddler,  and  carried  them  down  to  re- 
mote posterity.  The  Dwarf,  however, 
was  scarcely  in  his  grave,  before  all 
manner  of  strange  reports  were  whis- 

rd  about  in  the  neighbourhood.- 
the  first  place,  Twirling -stick 
Mike's  garden  was  said  to  be  haunted 
o'  nights.  Noises  were  heard  and 
lights  seen  on  the  path  crossing  his 
fields;  and  you  had  only  to  stray 
into  the  vicinity  of  the  Dwarfs  Well 
to  be  forsaken  at  once  of  seeing' and 
hearing.  If  Simon  enquired  more 
particularly  into  these  wonying  ru- 
mours, every  bodv  professed  to  know 
nothing  at  all  of  the  matter.  One 
man  referred  him  to  his  neighbour, 
and  he  to  the  next ;  who,  in  his  turn^ 
protested  that  the  whole  was  a  heap 
of  lies;  or  said  any  thing  that  seemed 
most  likely  to  appease  the  farmer's 
anxious  state  of  mmd.  Simon,  troubled 
as  he  was  by  the  absurd  babbling  of 
the  people,  was  nevertheless  unable 
to  suppress  it,  or  prevent  its  growth. 
Indeed  there  was  small  chanc^f  its 
diminishing,  when,  in  less  than  two 
months,  there  was  not  a  soul  in  the 
neighbom'hood  who  could  not  swear 
that  he  had  been  a  witness  to  most 
unearthly  doings.  There  was  no  need 
Df  further  mystery,  of  doubtful  head- 
flhaklng,  and  ominous  whispers — 
every  one  had  seen  Klaus  String- 
striker  near  Twirling-stick  Mike's 
house,  playing  his  fidme  in  the  clear 
light  of  the  moon.  It  was  true,  none 
could  aver  that  he  had  heard  a  single 
note ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  mis- 
take his  figure,  and  that  had  been 
seen,  time  after  time,  gliding  in  fh>m 
the  a^oining  field,  making  the  tour 
of  Simon's  house,  and  exhibiting  all 
the  gesticulations  of  a  violin-player. 
Many  affirmed,  too,  that  the  fiddler 
was  followed  by  a  swarm  of  fluttering 
lights  causing  an  odd  noise,  like  no- 
thing so  much  as  the  multitudinous 
clacking  of  little  hammers.  If  the 
Dwarf  and  his  luminous  retinue  en- 
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countered  any  one,  he  stood  still  un^ 
til  the  latter  had  passed,  and  th«ii 
quietly  pursued  his  road.  The  more 
inquisitive  who  had  ventured  to  steal 
after  the  apparition,  swore  deep  and 
high  that  the  Dwarf  and  his  lights 
hi^  gone  hissing  into  the  well  that 
stood  upon  Twirling -stick  Mike's 
land,  and  then  the  ghostly  piooeasion 
altogether  ceased. 

^'Simon  gave  himself  adeal of  tronble 
to  witness  some  of  these  remarkable 
things;  but  he  met  with  nothing;  and 
accordingly,  seeing  that  the  ghost  of 
the  dead  sponsor  in  no  way  molested 
him,  he  permitted  the  people  to  chat- 
ter on  as  they  would.  His  indiffer- 
ence, indeed,  had  nearly  reduced  all 
disagreeable  rumours  to  silence,  when 
ano&er  very  sensible  unpleasantness 
took  rise  under  his  own  roof. 

"Young  Klaus  could  hardly  nm 
alone  before  he  manifested  a  most 
undesurable  faculty  of  seeing  ^irits. 
It  grew  with  his  years ;  and  at  last  it 
came  to  pass  that  no  day  or  nigiit 
went  by  upon  which  he  had  not  some- 
thing veiy  extraordinary  to  relate. 
The  occurrences  certainly  were  chieify 
of  that  nature  that  it  required  a  most 
resolute  and  unbounded--an  abs<dute 
Christianly- simple  faith  to  betieve 
tiiem:  and  since  the  majority  of 
Klaus's  auditors  were  not  excessively 
that  way  disposed,  the  accounts  of 
the  boy  were  held  for  so  much  down- 
right swagger;  and  the  poor  gfaost- 
seer  acquirMl,  to  the  no  small  vexa- 
tion of  his  parent,  the  unenviable 
nickname  of  Mike's  Lymg  Kkms.  It 
was  veiy  singular,  however,  and  could 
not  fail  to  be  remarked  by  every  re- 
flecting mind,  that  all  the  stories  re- 
lated by  young  Nicholas  were  in  dose 
connexion  with  the  notorious  well 
belonging  to  his  father.  There  it  was^ 
that  he  saw  prodigious  flames  biasing 
forth,  gold  burning,  and  dances  per- 
formed by  the  most  grotesque  and 
strangely  -  shaped  litUe  creatures. 
Passing  this  spot,  earth,  sand,  glass, 
and  even  silver-pieces,  would  strike 
him  on  the  head,  without  doing  him 
the  slightest  injury.   If  he  led  his 
waggon  by  the  spring,  his  good  horses 
had  to  strain  and  torture  th^nselves 
for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
they  could  draw  the  empty  wain  from 
the  spot.  The  wheels  seemed  to  hsre 
been  locked  and  set  fast,  and  yet  the 
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S'lightest  hindrance  ooold  not  be  de- 
tected. 

£Fen  to  these  incidents  the  ageing 
Simon  had,  hy  degrees,  accustomed 
himself ;  bat  at  length,  and  all  on  a 
sodden,  it  became  his  own  MghtM 
lot  to  perceive  that  his  fine  property 
was  diminiahinff— yes,  daily  and  honr- 
I J  dropping  and  dropping  away  fix)m 
him.  He  lived  economically,  as  he 
had  always  done,  even  to  parsimo- 
nioosness.   The  produce  of  his  knd, 
the  income  from  his  twiiling-stick 
trade,  were  as  satisfactory  as  could 
be— both  improving  I   How  could  it 
happen  then?    Simon  made  known 
his  misery  to  his  neighbours,  craved 
counsel  fh>m  his  pastor.  Each  chuck- 
ed in  his  farthing's  worth  of  wis- 
dom ;  but  it  availed  him  nothing.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  strapping  youth 
grew  every  day  more  and  more  a 
ghost-seer;  and  the  Dwarf  was  said 
to  beset  the  premises  of  the  farmer 
nightly,  l^on,  at  all  events  to  show 
&  reason  in  his  complaints,  buildmg 
npon  these  facts,  boldly  cast  upon  his 
son  the  imputation  of  robbing  him. 
VUAent  scenes  ensued  between  the 
two— they  quarrelled  and  wrangled 
from  morning  till  night ;  and  at  length, 
upon  Simon's  refusing  his  assent  to 
the  marriage  of  hisliulking  boy  with 
&  Tery  honest,  but  at  the  same  time 
Eomewhat  uncouth  and  veiy  poor  girl 
—went  bodily  to  law. 

"Whilst  father  and  son  were  vali- 
antly tugging  against  each  other  in 
«o«rt,  the  lawyers  gleefully  rubbing 
their  hands  over  the  case,  and  many 
» good  joint  flying  into  thek  larders 
liom  the  stalls  of  Iwu-ling-stick  Mike, 
the  substance  of  the  honest  farmer 
nndcrwent  rapid  decay.  His  neigh- 
^niB,  soon  aware  that  Simon  had 
nlfldy  taxed  his  son,  cleared  up  the 
question,  as  folks  in  such  cases  are 
bin  to  do,  with  suppositions  and  sur- 
nuae».  They  gave  out  that  the  D  warfe 
gnawing  away  his  fortune ;  every 
hodybeUeved  it,  and  from  that  moment 
fonrard,  he  was  a  marked  and  doomed 

''As  the  belief  became  general, 
Simon  grew  irritable  and  wild.  He 
^ifsed,  and  stormed,  and  raved, 
^  his  people  trembled  for  their  mas- 
reason.  Vexation  ate  his  flesh 
airaj,  and  Avarice,  which  had  gained 
entire  possession  of  his  soul,  drove 
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him  restlessly  about  in  the  cudeavonr 
to  save  and  to  secure  as  much  as  still 
remained  to  him.  At  night,  with  his 
sullenly-burning  lamp,  he  sped  from 
room  to  room,  bearing  in  his  two 
quivering  hands  leathern  purses  of 
money ;  then  shutting  himself  up  in 
the  most  secret  of  his  hiding-places, 
he  counted  his  dollars  again  and 
agam— and  with  such  haste  and  fear, 
that  the  cold  sweat  dropped  from 
him  as  he  laboured.  Horrible  to  re- 
late, as  often  as  he  added  the  same 
sums  together,  so  often  he  found  the 
total  less.  Oh,  it  was  like  nothing 
else  than  the  devil^s  own  game ;  for 
the  money,  unperceived  by  mortal 
eye,  melted  in  the  pure  air ! 

"  Unfortunately  for  Simon,  he  was  a 
man  of  violent  passions,  and  on  one 
occasion  his  fury  betrayed  him  into 
blasphemous  exclamations.  Sadly 
beside  himself,  he  swore,  with  a  most 
fearful  oath,  that  he  was  ready  and 
willing  to  make  over  body  and  soul 
to  the  devil,  or  even  to  his  old  gossip 
the  fiddler,  provided  either  of  them 
would  undertake  to  restore  to  him 
the  mass  of  wealth  that  had  so  unac- 
countably escaped  from  him. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  that  runs 
— *  Give  the  devil  your  Utile  finger^  and 
he  wUl  take  your  whole  hand.'*  And 
the  truth  of  this  saying  Simon  was 
now  about  to  experience ;  for  he  had 
scarcely  brought  his  impious  words  to 
a  close,  before  the  fiddler  popped  into 
his  presence,  too  willing  to  enter  into 
any  arrangement  which  the  reckless 
farmer  was  silly  enough  to  propose. 
^Here  I  am,  ,  gossip  1*  said  the  cun- 
nmg  little  rascal  with  well-assumed 
affability,  '  and  ready  to  do  your  will. 
Not  that  I  shall  ask  your  body  and 
soul.  I  am  not  so  greedy.  Bequeath 
me  your  head  at  your  death,  you  shall 
have  all  you  ask,  and  1*11  be  satis- 
fied.' 

"  '  Go  to  the  devil,  you  bandy-leg- 
ged monster!^  screamed  Michael  in 
his  fury,  poking  his  lamp  at  the  same 
time  under  the  Dwarf's  beard,  so  that 
the  vapoury  phantom  was  nigh  being 
in  a  blaze. 

"  *  Don't  put  yourself  out,  Mike ; 
don't  put  yourself  out  I'  said  Klaus 
patronizmgly,  seating  himself  upon 
a  chest,  and  then  tuning  his  fiddle. 
*  Getting  into  a  passion  won't  bring 
the  shiners  back !  What  do  you  say, 
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gossip,  to  a  tune?  Will  you  dance  if 
I  play?  I  hare  improved  wonderfully, 
I  can  tell  you,  since  I  left  this  half- 
and-half  sort  of  world.  Nobodr 
dances  now  to  my  touch  who  doesn't 
praise  it  to  the  skies.  Ton  can't  care 
much  for  dandng  at  your  time  of  life, 
I  know ;  and  yet,  if  you  could  get  a 
ducat  for  every  step,  and  one  or  two 
for  every  hop,  you.  would  put  your 
best  foot  forwBTd,  and  try  to  do  some- 
thing any  how—wouldn't  you  ? ' 

"  •  What,  what,  what  ?  What's  that 
you  say?'  cried  Simon,  squeesing  his 
empty  money-bags.  •  A  ducat  for 
every  step  I  tworbrahop!  Kremnitz 
or  Dutch,  mj  dear  old  friend?* 

^^^Kremnitz,  old  gentleman,  and  frill 
weight  too ! '  replied  the  Dwarf.  •  But,' 
added  the  little  monster,  *  about  the 
head,  Mike— what  do  you  say,  am  I 
to  get  it?' 

Simon  put  his  hand  to  his  hair— 
involuntarily. 

"•Ohl  I  am  no  Turk,  gossip!' 
said  the  fiddler.  ^  I  sha'n't  scalp  you. 
m  gild  every  hair  that  yon  have  on 
your  crown ;  but  your  pate  I  must 
have,  or  else  I  can  say  nothhig  about 
the  ducats.' 

"  *But  what  do  you  mean  to  do 
with  it,  dear  ducat— dear  Klaus,  I 
mean?'  asked  the  bewildered  Mike. 

"  '  That's  my  concern.  I  promise 
you  not  to  hurt  a  hair;  and  your 
noddle  shall  be  kept  warm  enough,* 
added  the  creature  with  a  hideous 
chuckle.  *  I  engage  myself  to  that, 
by  all  the  Eremnitz  ducate  in  the 
world  1' 

"Hesitation  seldom  prospers.  It 
was  fatal  to  poor  Mike.  He  couldn't 
bring  himself  to  answer.  *  What,' 
he  kept  sayinff  to  himself — *  what 
can  I  want  with  my  head  when  I  am 
dead?  What  matters  who  gets  it?' 

"  *  Have  you  settled?'  enquired  the 
Dwarf.  'Don't  keep  me,  Mike; 
there  are  plenty  of  fellows  who'll 
jump  to  get  the  ducats.' 

"  '  Ducats  I  ducats  1'  continued  Si- 
mon, still  arguing  with  himself. — 
'  What's  a  dead  head  in  «  scale  with 
ducats?  Nothing  at  all  I— precious 
ducats  1  How  many  I  have  lost  I  one 
for  a  step,  two  for  a  hop.  I  had  bet- 
ter close  the  bargain ! ' 

"  'You  won't  have  them,  then  I'  ex- 
claimed the  Dwarf. 
* "  « Yes !  Done-:-agreedt '  cried  SI-' 
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m(tt  eageriy.    *ni  ocmdeiit,  dear 

Klaus!' 

«» •  Very  weUI*  replied  th*  Dwart 
« Well  to  buainees,  thent' 

'*  *  YourecoUecf  the  terms,  dear  gos- 
sip !  One  for  a  step,  two  for  a  hop ; 
and  you  are  to  have  my  head  as  soon 
as  I  die,  and  have  no  ftather  tue  fbr 
it.  Kow,  play  a  very  slow  waltz, 
there's  a  good  Klaus— very  slow,  if 
you  love  me  I  Don't  fiddle  too  long, 
and  let  the  ducats  oome  down  pret- 
tily!* 

*»  The  Dwarf  made  no  reply ;  but 
simply  laughed  like  a  growling  bear. 
He  cockea  his  fiddle  under  his  dun, 
however,  as  quick  as  lightnhig ;  scraped 
a  little  by  way  of  tuning,  and  then 
broke  out.   Klaus  Stringatriker  had 
fiddled  for  a  very  few  mmntes  before 
Simon  was  springing  abont,  and  cut- 
ting such  capers  as  no  professional 
penormer  haa  ever  attempted,  whilst 
the  beams  and  rafters  of  the  bouse 
quivered  again.    Hie  hnpoverished 
farmer  held  in  his  hands  about 
twenty  large  empty  money-bags, 
which  he  grasped  very  tightly.  It 
was  quite  wonderfiil  to  see  how  at 
every  caper,  at  eveiy  kick  of  the  foot, 
there  ibll  at  least  two  dozen  real  and 
trueKremnitz  duoats,  right  downfinom 
his  head  straigfat  into  the  pockets. 
Down  they  came  faster  and  faster,  so 
thick  that  before  the  dance  was  half 
over,  the  bi^  were  all  chokeful,  and 
the  dancer  hunself  hardly  able  to  bear 
the  weight  of  all  his  treasure.  But, 
mad  witii  joy  at  the  unexpected  rush- 
ing back  of  all  his  wealth,  he  bur9t 
into  the  wildest  laughter,  flmig  himself 
about  like  a  lunatic,  and  devoured  with 
greedy  gluttonous  eyes  Uie  dinking, 
twinlding  gold,  that  in  starry  showers 
discharged  itsdf  around  him. 

"  At  the  end  of  a  short  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  bags  were  bursting  in  Si* 
mon's  hands.  The  Dwarf  wriggled 
with  delight,  and  played  on— on— on ; 
and  the  old  farmer,  intoxicated  and 
insane,  jumped  till  his  hoary  and  fated 
skull  struck  against  the  ceiling.  Now 
his  joints  cracked  under  the  weidit  of 
gold  that  he  bore ;  but  he  could  oot 
put  it  from  him,  for  the  bags  stuck  to 
his  hands,  as  though  they  had  erowu 
to  them.  His  strength  decayed ;  bis 
thoughts  languished.  He  tried  to 
speak :  but  he  could  not  stammer  oat 
a  word. 


"  •€kM-6n-o,  Kl-kl-oh-oh-oh*  

"  I^e  Dmurf  kicked  his  feet  with 
pleasure,  and  laagbed  again  like  a  bear. 
He  nerer  played  in  right  earnest  until 
now.  He  scraped  with  all  his  might 
ini  main.  Poor  Twirling-stick  Wke 
£To«Ded«  aad  his  unhappy  head  drop- 
ped exhausted  upon  his  breast.  Mi« 
iiertble  man,  his  last  capers  were  cat  I 
His  dancing  was  no  longer  worth 
mentionittg.  He  went  np  a  little  way, 
like  a  baby's  shattieoock,  and  came 
down  again  feebly  and  doll.  The 
dacats  poured  on.  The  bags  swelled ; 
pUrmg  and  dancing — dancing,  snch 
88  it  was — ^went  forward,  and  one  ter- 
rible honr  passed  away.  At  last  the 
wrists  of  the  farmer  sni4>ped  asnnder ; 
his  hands  and  the  bags  of  gold  fell  to 
the  gromid  together.  The  dancer  gave 
one  desperate  and  conmlsive  leap 
iatotheair.  Klans  stopped  his  yiolin; 
nd.  in  the  next  instant,  Simon  lay 
dead  upon  the  floor.  Will  it  be  be-* 
tiered  that  the  rascally  Dwarf  had 
fiddled  erery  hair  of  the  poor  devil's 
head,  and  brought  them  all  down  to 
his  feet  m  the  shape  of  dacats  1  Si- 
i&oa's  skull  was  as  smooth  and  clean 
u  if  it  had  been  shoin. 

''The  Dwarf  put  his  fiddle  up; 
^inietl^possessed  himself  of  the  money* 
and  then  grinned  at  the  corpse 
\KfoTe  him. 

'''Well,  you  old  fool!'  said  he. 
*  fltre  I  shared  your  ugly  Jobber- 
iKml  dean  enough  ?  I  don't  want  any 
of  jonr  tiresome  barbers  to  do  my 
work  I  Are  we  quits,  gossip?  Can 
we  wipe  off  the  old  scores  yet,  friend 
Simon?  Ko,  no  I  We  have  some- 
^  to  do  still  1  Let  your  boy  look 
well  to  hhnself,  and  get  reconciled  to 
B»r  people  iriiilst  there  is  yet  time  I'" 
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"Eiriy  h  the  morning,  Simon  was 
fi>VBd  Ijrhig  dead  on  the  floor.  The 
^  of  the  unfortunate  man,  plucked 
and  scattered  over  the  boards,  in 
pit  confirmed  the  vehement  declara- 
^  of  the  servants ;  viz.  that  thefar 
'wster  had  wrestled  with  the  devil, 
•nd  had  got  the  worst  of  the  bout. 
Young  EUus,  however,  shaken  as  he 
^  I17  the  unexpected  sight,  at  once 
^naed  the  tme  historv.  Retumhig 
home  the  night  b^ore,  m>m  a  noctur? 
B«l  Tidt  to  his  sweetheart,  he  had 


passed  his  father's  honse,  and  here  he 
had  not  only  heard  the  playing  of  the 
fiddler,  but,  looking  through  a  crevice 
of  the  garret-door,  he  had  likewise 
discerned  the  very  form  of  the  Dwarf-* 
spirit,  and  heard  his  laughter,  as  well 
as  the  noisy  leaping  of  his  unhappy 
parent.  In  his  fint  grief  at  the  fright-^ 
fai  termination  of  hia  father's  career, 
Klaus  hurled  the  bitterest  execrations 
at  the  head  of  the  revengeful  String- 
striker;  cursed  him  over  and  over 
again,  and  himself  no  less,  on  account 
of  his  plaguing,  ghost-seeing  faculty. 
Raving  over  the  handless  body  of 
Simon,  he  vowed  at  length,  that  if 
ever  again  the  shadow  of  the  fiend 
crossed  his  path,  he  would  double  him 
np  in  a  sack,  and  hang  him  on  the  first 
tree  that  he  came  to. 

^^This  excited  state  of  mind  did  not 
last  very  long  with  the  volatile  youth; 
for,  truth  to  say,  the  sudden  derelic- 
tion of  mortality  on  the  part  of  hia 
quarrelsome  old  father,  did  not  come 
altogether  amiss  to  hun.4  What  hin- 
dered him  now  from  wedding  the  ghi 
of  his  heart,  and  leading  as  jolly  a  liie 
asanv?  Accordhigto  good  old  cus- 
tom, he  put  on  his  dress  and  looks  of 
mourning,  donned  his  three-cornered 
hat,  pulled  it  deep  over  his  forehead^ 
and  walked  decently  and  soberly  up 
the  church-path  to  the  parson's  house. 

*  Reverend  sir  I'  said  the  precious 
youth  to  the  minister,  ^  the  Lord 
has  been  very  gradous  to  my  father, 
and  this  night  he  has  taken  him  to 
himself.  May  the  Lord  comfort  us  I 
If  you  please,  reverend  sir,  he  shall  be 
buried  on  Friday  next ;  and  I  should 
like  him  to  have  a  funeral  oration  and 
a  parentation.  He  was  a  good  man, 
shr,  and  I  know  I  shall  miss  him  at 
every  turn  and  comer.  But  God's 
name  be  praised,  sir,  he  always  sends 
us  what's  bestr  And  so  saying, 
Klaus  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes. 

«^  In  due  time  old  Simon  was  put 
nnder  ground,  and  there  was  not  a 
iford  to  be  said  by  his  many  fol- 
lowers against  either  the  deceased 
father  or  the  living  son;  for  the  latter 
gave  a  capital  feast  in  honour  of  the 
occasion,  which,  setthig  aside  two 
bloody  heads,  passed  off  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  On  the  evening 
of  the  fhneral,  Klaus  got  very  impa- 
tient to  look  over  his  lawfhl  hiheri- 
tince.  BethinUnghimofthe  avariM 
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of  his  father,  he  had  made  up  hia  mind 
to  routing  ont  no  end  of  wealth;  for 
as  to  the  old  man's  continnal  com* 
plaints  and  ginmblinga,  he  had  always 
KK)ked  npon  them  as  so  mnch  flnm- 
roery.  To  his  great  astonishment  and 
dismay,  however,  he  found  every  chest 
and  coffer  empty.  Money-bags  there 
were  in  plenty ;  but  torn  and  money- 
less, and  the  very  little  ready  cash 
that  remained  in  the  house  was  by  no 
means  sidSdent  to  satisfy  the  disap- 
pointed lawyers,  whose  bills,  drawn 
ont  respectively  to  the  loss  which  they 
had  suffered  through  the  sudden  de- 
mise of  Mike,  were  large  enough,  as 
you  may  believe. 

^^This  discovery  and  turn  of  affaurs 
sensibly  interfered  with  the  rejoicings 
of  Klaus ;  and  no  wonder !  For  whilst 
he  was  still  warm  with  the  idea  of 
bringing  his  bride  home  to  a  well- 
Btbcked  property,  he  had  to  learn  that 
he  was  actually  as  poor  as  a  church- 
mouse.  What  could  he  do?  He  was 
not  long  in  forming  a  resolution. 
House  and  farm,  field  and  coppice, 
were  in  pretty  good  condition;  no 
mortgages,  as  far  as  he  knew,  cum- 
bered the  estate.  Surely,  till  better 
times  came,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  borrowing?  At  all  events, 
the  effort  should  be  made.  Klaus 
went  to  Zittau  to  beg  the  loan  of  a 
thousand  dollars  from  the  trustees  of 
pious  legacies.  He  stammered  out 
his  request  to  the  board  with  as  much 
confidence  as  he  could  command ;  but 
whether  his  awkward  way  and  man- 
ner, or  his  unsteady  look,  or  the 
wealth  which  it  was  supposed  he  pos- 
sessed, or  the  nickname  which  he 
bore— whether  one  or  all  of  these  gave 
rise  to  suspicion  and  alarm,  it  is  very 
certain  that  although  friend  Nicholas 
received  fine  words  enough  to  tear  his 
pocket  open,  not  one  fartUng  of  money 
did  he  catch,  but  was  fain  to  return 
home  as  rich  as  he  had  come. 

This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
oung  farmer.  As  usual  with  him 
n  seasons  of  trouble,  he  thought  of 
the  Dwarf,  and  cursed  him.  Then  he 
prayed  for  a  sight  of  the  monster, 
only  .till  he  had  wreaked  his  ven- 
geance on  him;  and  then  he  went 
like  a  drunken  man  homeward.  To 
his  intense  vexation,  as  often  as  he 
relieved  himself  of  an  execration,  his 
ear  was  assailed  with  a  scornful  peal 
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of  lauffhter.  It  esooited  him  to  his 
very  door,  and  tJiere  left  him  mad 
with  rage,  because  he  oonld  by  no 
means  peroeive  whence  the  mockeiy 
proceeded.  Once  at  home  again,  he 
repeated  the  rummaging  of  rooms, 
edlars,  and  conieis,  in  the  still  nnex- 
tinguished  hope  of  finding  something, 
were  it  only  paper  bonds,  of  which  he 
had  blown  his  father,  at  one  time,  to 
possess  several.  His  seansh  availed 
him  nothing-— the  chests  were  empty 
— there  was  not  an  atom  of  money 
left.  As  if  this  were  not  misery 
enough,  he  perceived,  with  inexpres- 
sible grief,  that  the  rafters  of  the 
house,  the  wainscoting  (rf*  the  rooms, 
were  beginnmg  to  totter  and  crack  so 
fearfullv,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  reside  much  longer  beneath  them. 
And  oh,  sorrow  npon  sorrow !  those 
unpleasant  gentlemen,  the  lawyers, 
were  daily  asking  payment,  and 
threatening  an  execution.  Klaos 
grew  very  wretched.  Breathing  time, 
at  all  events,  was  necessary,  and  so 
he  sold  the  tavern  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  land.  With  part  of  the 
proceeds  he  appeased  the  blood- 
suckers; and  with  what  remained,  he 
purposed  repairing  his  cracked  and 
rickety  tenement. 

Accustomed  from  his  yonth  up- 
wards to  go  to  work  with  a  fiili  pocket, 
the  thrifty  way  of  life  to  which  be  was 
obliged  to  conform,  was  any  thing  bat 
pleasant  to  him ;  but  worse  than  all, 
and  more  difficult  to  support,  were  the 
evidences  of  disrespect  which  poor 
Nicholas  observed  in  the  conduct  of 
the  neighbouring  farmers — ^and  which 
every  day  became  more  palpable.  Be- 
fore his  poverty  was  known,  as  the  son 
of  his  father,  he  had  been  treated  with 
some  regard — and  if  folks  did  call 
him  Lying  KJaus,  it  was  more  by  wny 
of  joke  than  to  give  him  pain.  Now, 
however,  the  neglect  of  bun  was  bare- 
faced; and  the  meanest  of  the  village 
learnt  to  make  their  ill-natured  re- 
marks, and  to  fiing  his  niclmame  over 
meadow  and  field  after  him  as  be 
went.   He  was  welcome  nowhere- 
deserted  and  forsaken  on  every  side. 
Even  in  his  work,  he  was  the  most 
unfortunate  of  labourers.  XU-lack 
ever  attended  it.    If  he  ploughed, 
either  the  ploughshare  would  go  to 
pieces,  or  the  ftirrows  would  turn  over 
BO  often,  that  he  could  not  stir.  If  be 
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9owed  in  the  serenest  weather,  when 
Dot  a  breath  of  atr  was  moying,  a 
whiriwind  would  arise  as  soon  as  he 
bad  begun,  canying  the  grain  to  some 
one  disiant  spot^  and  rendering  it  there 
perfecdjnseleaa.  Sometimes  he  would 
find  that  he  held  a  handM  of  mere 
husks,  and  then  if,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  soni,  he  b^;an  to  curse  and 
tesr  his  hair — he  would  all  at  once 
espj  in  those  very  husks— eyes  that 
fleered  at  him,  whilst  a  horrible  laugh- 
tv  echoed  from  every  side. 

These  were  Klaus^s  out  o^  doors 
troubles.  Those  within  were  still 
worse.  His  sound,  strong  horses 
perished  one  after  another — tiU  at 
last  he  had  nothing  left  in  his  staUes 
bat  one  old  gaunt  mare  called  Btdasel. 
A  distemper  broke  out  amongst  his 
homed  stock,  and  before  a  month 
passed,  destroyed  every  thing  in  his 
stalls,  with  the  exception  of  an  old 
g|oat  and  a  gormandizing  and  insa- 
tiable porfcer. 

A  mudi  more  sedate  man  than 
Klaus  would  have  been  ready  to  jump 
ont  of  his  skin  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
^issster.  Onoe  more  he  had  recourse 
to  a  sale.  With  a  heavy  heart  he  put 
up  his  inheritance,  and  with  inexpres- 
a\Ae  dismay  he  received  the  first 
boyen.  Upon  their  close  inspection 
of  boose  and  farm,  it  soon  became  too 
Wwent  that  the  whole  of  the  wood- 
was  thoronriily  worm-eaten, 
tt<L|in  the  ground-floor,  destructive 
^Bngas  hard  at  work.    Those  who 
came  mcUned  to  buy,  shook  their 
)K«di  and  wished  him  good-morning : 
tad  hi  less  than  four-and-twenty  hours 
their  departure,  every'  soul  in 
^  psrish  knew  that  Lying  Klaus 
▼ss  as  good  as  a  bankrupt ;  that  his 
^HMise  was  already  tumbling  about 
^  eaiB ;  and  that  he  himself  would 
be  foroed  to  go  from  house  to  house, 
ttd  practise  the  art  of  lattice-tap- 

Rumour  in  this  case  proved  a  true 
pn^bet    The  end  of  the  summer 
Klaus's  homestead  all  to  pieces, 
wmd  whistled  through  the  broken 
^^ws.  Bats  frolicked  about  the 
a  lease  of  the  rafters  was  taken 
^  ^  society  of  martens,  and  Klaus 


was  left  the  choice  of  making  friends 
with  the  vermin,  or  being  dislodged 
from  his  miserable  den  altogether. 

When  a  poor  man  suddenly  be- 
comes rich,  there  is  no  lack  of  good 
words  thrown  away ;  but  when  a  rich 
man  suddenly  comes  to  beggary,  all 
that  is  said  is — that  he  is  a  deplorable 
wretch — ^that  everybody  expected  it — 
and  that  it  serves  him  right.  Klaus 
led  a  horrid  life.  He  was  shunned  by 
universal  consent.  The  youngest  ur- 
chins of  the  parish  threw  dirt  at  him, 
made  faces,  called  him  .Lying  Klaus, 
and  trotted  after  him,  imitating  the 
gait  and  gestures  of  an  ill-conditioned 
dwarf.  If  Klaus  entered  the  tavern 
— so  lately  his  own  property  —  the 
boors  shrunk  from  him  as  though  he 
were  a  leper — the  landlord  lazily 
shoved  a  dirty  glass  before  him,  and 
looked  at  the  piece  of  money  which 
he  got  in  exchange,  a  dozen  times 
before  he  put  it  into  his  till.  The  most 
abandoned  criminal,  who  had  under- 
gone his  ten  years  of  imprisonment 
and  hard  labour,  could  not  have  been 
treated  more  ignominiously.  Had 
Klaus  not  liv^ed  on  in  a  sort  of  men- 
tal intoxication,  he  must  have  com- 
mitted murder  or  manslaughter,  if,  in 
his  desperation,  he  had  not  even  laid 
unholy  hands  upon  himself. 

All  help  cut  away,  every  means 
of  support  dried  up,  and  the  beggar 
denied  even  the  bread  of  charity, 
Klaus  at  length  resolved  upon  aban- 
doning his  birthplace,  and  seeking 
his  fortune  in  the  open  world.  He 
had  all  along  carried  on  his  stick  trade 
without  being  able  to  earn  even  salt  to 
his  porridge.  A  small  piece  of  copse- 
wood,  of  little  value,  for  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  find  a  pmxhaser,  he 
could  yet  call  his  own— the  lean  and 
bony  Blassel  was  also  spared  him. 
With  sticks  and  steed,  therefore,  he 
quitted  his  native  place,  and  began 
to  take  his  rounds  abroad,  scarcely 
hoping  to  gather  what  was  denied  hun 
amongst  his  own  people — a  scanty 
pittance.  It  was  little  that  poor 
Nicholas  got  to  break  and  bite  upon 
his  road;  he  made  amends  for  the 
deficiency  by  consulting  the  brandy 
flask,  from  which  the  deserted  one 


*  The  more  ancient  village  houses  have  still,  for  the  most  part,  before  the  house 
^Mr^akind  of  lattice,  upon  which  ^  beggar  taps,  by  way  of  announcing  him- 
>«lftothedweUers. 
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sacked  his  temporary  solaoe.  With 
the  hot  liquor  in  his  head,  he  could 
whistle  and  i^g,  forget  his  miseryi 
and  boldly  face  mankind. 

Late  one  evening,  Klaus  returned 
from  a  distant  business  tonr.  Blissel 
had  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  Klaus 
himself  had  eaten  nothing  the  whole 
day,  and  he  was  besides  parched  with 
thirst.  To  satisfy  the  cravings  of  na« 
tore,  he  stepped,  unwillingly  enough, 
into  The  Sun  at  Ilenm^idorf,  The 
parlour  was  full  of  boors,  one  of  whom, 
in  a  gruff  voice,  read  aloud  the  Weekly 
Intelligencer,  whilst  the  rest  remarked 
upon  its  contents.  SLlaus  edged  him- 
self into  a  comer  to  avoid  observa* 
tion,  and  mine  host  brought  him,  for 
his  two  or  three  pence,  a  very  mdan- 
choly  supper.  The  reading  came  at 
length  to  a  close,  and  the  stage  then 
became  alive.  The  farmers  discussed 
and  argued  the  news  that  had  been 
deliveii9d  to  them,  until  they  grew 
very  warm,  and  had  exhausted  all 
their  eloquence,  when  they  commenced 
knocking  the  table  with  their  doubled 
fists,  for  want  of  better  arguments. 
In  the  height  of  the  dispute,  a  neigh«> 
bouring  miller — a  very  learned  gen* 
tleman— entered  the  apartment.  He 
was  at  once  unanimously  appealed  to 
for  a  decision,  and  then  nobody  would 
abide  by  his  verdict.  A  general  tu- 
mult ensued ;  in  the  midst  of  it,  un^* 
lucky  Klaus  was  detected,  and  then 
politics  and  the  welfare  of  mankind 
were  immediately  lost  sight  of. 

'  Devil  take  me  !*  cried  one,  ad- 
vancing towards  the  wretched  man, 
'  if  there  doesn^t  sit  Lying  Klaus 
from  Starving  Castle!^ 

Klaus  was  surrounded  in  an  in- 
stant. The  whole  assembly  hooted 
him,  and  he  for  shame  and  rage  would 
gladly  have  buried  himself  for  ever 
in  the  earth. 

"  '  Well,  I  will  say,'  continued  the 
unfeeling  boor,  the  rich  Klaus  has 
become  very  careful  and  thrifty.  I 
wonder  if  the  churchwarden  means 
to  give  him  the  bell-purse  money  for 
ever!*  Well,  Liar,  how  gets  on  the 
stick  trade?  Will  yon  soon  be  able 
to  patch  your  coat  out  of  your  earn- 
ing ?  If  you  happen  now  to  have 
a  sixpence  more  than  you  want,  I 
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think  we  may  do  a  little  buaiiiess  to- 
gether. I  have  some  four-year-old 
straw  that  will  come  in  well,  for  your 
palace.  It  is  eaten  away  a  little  by 
the  mice,  but  that  doesn't  matter. 
Whyi  what  are  you  thinking  of,  you 
nincompoop  ?  Don't  yon  know  when 
Klaus  wants  straw,  or  money,  or  an 
honest  name,  he  has  only  to  go  to  his 
conch  •  grassed   stubble  -  fields,  and 
aneeae  three  times  into  the  Dwarf's 
well,  and  then  he  gets  directly  what 
he  asks  for  ?  Who  wooldn't  have  a 
Dwarf  for  his  godfather  1  a  fellow  just 
three  cheeses  high,  and  a  fiddie-scra- 
per.  A  pretty  scrape  he  has  made  of 
it  for  you— only  scraped  your  precioas 
soul  into  hell,  as  he  woold  have  done 
if  Holy  Peter  had  boond  it  three 
times  round  his  key-bit.  It  is  a  great 
pity  though,  that  Dwarf-piper  don't 
fiddle  money  into  his  darling's  pocket, 
as  well  as  out  of  it.  Kick  the  black- 
guard out,  pull  his  ears  forfalm— I 
say  he  isn't  honest.   He  can't  be,  for 
he  has  dealings  with  the  devil  I' 

Many  sinewy  arms  were  stretched 
out  at  the  moment  to  grasp  the  weak 
defenceless  man,  .who  sat  gnashing 
his  teeth,  and  awaiting  the  assault, 
whilst  in  his  heart  he  cursed  himself 
and  all  the  worid  besides.  The  miiier 
called  upon  the  company  to  desist,  and 
they  retreated  a  step  or  two,  whilst 
he  stepped  forth,  and  placed  bimaeif 
at  the  side  of  the  unprotected  wan- 
derer. 

«««Come,  comeP  said  the  unex- 
pected friend, '  this  isn't  fair.  Klaus 
is  a  very  worthy  fellow,  thongh  thiiigs 
are  going  against  him,  because,  as  I 
believe,  hiB  old  father  bore  too  hard 
upon  that  imp  Stringstriker.  If  Klsu 
were  only  a  clever  fellow,  and  knew 
how  to  say  a  private  word  or  so  to  his 
godfather,  he  would  soon  make  it  sii 
right  with  him  again.  Dwarfs  most 
be  managed.  Bless  you,  I  have  ooe 
in  my  own  mill.  Every  ninth  night 
he  hammers  away  on  the  twen^-first 
cogof  the  third  wheel;  and  as  soon a« 
he  beghis,  three  honey  cells  must  be 
put  upon  the  millstone  for  him,  if  I 
don't  wish  the  mill  to  stand  still  iffl" 
mediately,  and  all  the  grain  to  breed 
worms.  It  is  nothing  but  Dwarf t 
roguery,  and  so  I  say  let  Klaus  go 


*  The  ehtirohwardenfl  go  about  the  ehnrdi  during  the  service,  and  ooUeet  thni 
from  the  congregation  in  a  pune  with  a  beO^TnjLKSLAron, 
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qtiied J  his  way.  TH  wager  what  jon 
like,  If  the  fellow  asks  the  Dwarfs 
pardon^  and  makes  it  np  with  him, 
be  n  be  as  rich  as  ever  again.  For 
roa  see,  masters,  Dwarfii  most  some- 
times plaj  all  sorts  of  pranks  with 
ptC'or  mortals,  that  they  may  so  have 
t^c^on  to  help  them  at  a  fhtm^  time, 
and  secure  for  themselves  a  place  in 
Heaven  at  last.* 

This  learned  address  so  domb- 
fonndered  the  peasants,  that  they  re* 
treated  bv  degrees  fitrther  and  fhrther 
from  ihA  intended  victim,  who,  like 
a  shrewd  fellow,  seised  his  opportnni* 
tr,  and  made  his  escape.  He  was 
not  hmg  in  harnessing  his  hack, 
momting  his  cart,  and  driving  from 
the  inhospitable  spot.  The  words  of 
the  miller  had  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  his  mind.  The  wish  to  hold 
commimion  by  any  means  with  the 
world  of  spirits,  which  had  been  clo- 
sed epon  him  from  the  moment  that 
he  had  hnrled  his  corse  agunst  one  of 
them— -mw  strong  and  lively  within 
him.  His  miserable  condition  sab- 
dned  him  into  sorrow  and  repentance, 
and,  hi  a  load  and  earnest  voice,  he 
uDpk>red  his  godfather  to  take  pity 
upon  him,  to  forgive  him,  and  to  snow 
him  the  means  by  which  he  might  be 
reconciled  again  to  Ami,  and  made 
worthy  of  the  regard  and  considera- 
doa  of  bis  people. 

He  had  reached  H^itz  when  his 
stricken  heart  indnlged  itself  in  such 
OQtponrings.  Breitdferg  arose  at  a 
short  distance  before  him,  with  the 
few  acres  of  land  that  stiU  belonged 
to  Mm  bring  waste  for  want  of  hands. 
Elans  threw  a  look  of  sullen  discon- 
tent towards  the  land,  and  lo—he 
beheld  there  the  flgnre  of  the  Dwarf 
gliding  along,  and  surrounded  by 
countless  sparkling  lights.  The  lad 
stood  fltfll,  and  stared  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  apparition.  Dissevered 
tones,  as  of  a  violin,  floated  in  the 
disturbed  air;  and  when  the  phantom 
lifted  his  fiddlestick,  it  seemed  as  if 
he  sent  a  recognising  nod  towards  his 
godchSd.  Klaus  urged  his  beast  for- 
vard,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
Dwarf  tamed  off  at  a  cross-road,  and 
with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  swept 
towards  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Dwarfs  welL 

Klaus  lay  awake  half  the  night 
dwellbg  upon  this  encounter,  and 
when  he  fSx  to  sleepj  it  was  the  sub- 


ject of  his  dreams.  *  The  miller,* 
thought  he, '  is  right,  after  all !  God- 
father may  be  pacified  yet,  if  he  is 
properly  and  becomingly  spoken  to. 
How  kindly  he  nodded  to  me !  O,  if 
I  could  get  only  half  my  fortune 
back  I '  Before  Klaus  was  out  of  bed 
again,  he  resolved  to  have  a  trial, 
and,  on  the  venr  next  day,  humbly  to 
present  himself  to  his  godfather,  if 
that  great  personage  would  deign  him 
an  interview.  He  had  to  go  to  the  wood 
for  sticks,  and  time  and  place  were 
both  favourable  to  a  meeting  with  the 
spirit. 

"The  road  to  the  wood  lay  hard  by 
the  Dwarfs  well.  Klaus,  an-iving 
there,  reined  his  horse  up,  and  looked 
upon  the  spring  with  profoundly  cogi- 
tative eyes.  It  was  clear  and  still. 
Pearly  bright  the  water  ascended  from 
the  rent  basaltic  bottom,  and  rippled 
in  a  small  thread-like  rill  through 
whispering  rushes,  across  meadows 
and  fields,  imtil  it  reached  the  vil- 
lage. 

*Now,  this  is  the  strangest  well  I* 
auoth  Klaus,  knocking  out  the  ashes 
from  his  short  stump  of  a  pipe — *  al- 
ways humming  and  bmmming  when 
I  take  my  way  l^  it — ^and  when  I 
have  passed  it,  it  is  just  as  though  I 
had  loaded  on  another  hundred-weight. 
The  poor  thing  regularly  gasps,  and 
plants  her  hoof  as  if  she  were  pnlling 
the  church  after  her.  Now,  wo-ho, 
Whiteface !— wo-ho  I " 

As  Klaus  spoke,  the  horse  snorted, 
gasped,  and  stamped,  without  making 
any  way.  It  was  as  though  the  devil 
had  tied  a  hair  about  the  spokes. 
After fearfhlstrugglingand  long  agony, 
the  wood  was  at  length  reached. 
Klaus  fell  manfhlly  to  work.  A  sheaf 
of  young  trees  were  presently  down 
before  his  axe.  In  the  haste  of  the 
felling,  he  cut  down  some  shrubbery, 
of  no  use  in  the  manufacture  of  twirl- 
ing-sticks,  but  trees  and  shrubs  were 
heaped  together  on  his  cart ;  he  stop- 
ped his  pipe,  and  with  provision  at 
least  for  the  next  week,  he  gaily  push- 
ed towards  home. 

"  It  was  a  fine  warm  evenmg  of 
autumn.  The  moon  stood  in  the 
cloudless  heavens  above  the  blue  hills, 
and  the  rich  region  lay  in  her  splen- 
dotor.  Klaus  hummed  a  careless  tune ; 
smoked  and  hummed,  hummed  and 
smoked.  In  the  swampy  marsh  mea- 
dows to  the  right  and  left  of  him,  it 
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number  of  social  frogs  joined  in  tlie 
concert ;  tlie  streams  were  steaming 
in  the  valleys,  and  silvery  mists  stray- 
ed, catching  the  radiance,  along  the 
mountain  forests. 

'  Wo-ho,  Blasse  !.*  growled  Klaus, 
as  his  favourite  began  to  snort  and 
caracole.  '  No  shying,  Whiteface! 
It  is  only  the  night-fog  bubbling  up  a 
bit.  Twon't  singe  thy  poor  bones, 
wo-ho !  ^  and  then  he  cracked  his 
whip,  and  made  it  sing  about  the  ears 
of  the  mulish  beast.  At  the  same 
moment,  a  bright  flame  sprang  up 
before  him— but  only  liiLC  a  flash  of 
lightning ;  for  in  an  instant  all  was 
again  hushed,  dim,  and  lonely.  The 
moon  was  visible  through  the  mist, 
and  in  Homitz  the  lights  were  seen 


Oho!'  thought  Klaus,  ^god- 
father is  lighting  h&  pipe,  is  he?  We 
shall  soon  see,  then,  how  the  world 
wags  with  him.  Hollo!  Godfather 
StringstrilLer,  be  good  and  kind  to 
your  child,  and  show  yourself.  Tell 
me,  dear  godfather,  how  I  am  to  fill 
my  money-bags  again ;  for  you  know 
who  had  the  emptying  of  them! 
There's  a  nice  dear  old  gentleman, 
come  out  to  me— I  do  so  long  to  see 
you!' 

"  It  was  all  very  proper  for  Klaus  to 
evince  such  amiability,  but  it  had  not 
the  efiect  intended.  Not  a  sound 
could  he  hear  in  reply.  He  waited 
for  a  space ;  then  bellowed  again  into 
the  open  air — waited  again,  and  hol- 
loed again.  But  all  was  quiet  save 
the  water  of  the  spring  which  purled 
amongst  the  pebbles,  and  the  grassv 
reeds  that  rustled  and  sighed  tfirougn 
the  mist,  now  reeking  thicker  and 
thicker  around  the  speaker  and  his 
sorry  jade.   Klaus  waxed  spiteful. 

"  *  Godfather ! '  he  cried,  striking 
poor  Whiteface  in  his  wrath,  *  thou 
art  a  thick-lipped,  crooked-legged 
lubber ;  that's  what  you  are !  Every 
question  is  worth  an  answer ;  it  is  a 
rule  that  holds  good  with  man  and 
beast ;  and  why  not  amongst  ghosts? 
Why  did  you  beckon  to  me  yester- 
day if  yon  did  not  mean  to  show? 
You  invited  me  here,  and  now  that  I 
have  come,  the  tortoise  creeps  into 
his  hole.  You  are  a  cruel,  hard* 
hearted  godfather.  But  never  mind 
— good-mght,  Dwarf-piper.  Here's 
a  present  for  thee.  I  bear  thee  no 
malice !' 
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"  Sospeaking,  Klaus  threw apocket- 
knife  into  the  well,  which  he  passed 
at  the  moment.  The  knife  dropped 
into  the  water ;  a  flame  shot  sudden- 
ly up,  and  was  as  quickly  oat.  Klaus 
pressed  his  nag  again ;  bat  the  poor 
beast  reared,  snorted,  and  dragged  at 
the  gearing,  without  being  &le  to 
move  the  cart  an  inch.  The  fog 
severed  a  little,  and  the  moonbeams 
lay  in  great  beauty  upon  a  hundred 
acres.  Klaus  attempted  to  give  his 
animal  ease ;  but  let  Whiteface  tug 
as  she  would,  the  cart  stood  still  as 
if  it  had  been  frost-bound. 

"  '  That  ugly  thick  head  of  god- 
father's has  certunly  caught  amongst 
the  felloes,"  said  Klaus,  almost  wor- 
ried to  death,  and  looking  about  him 
half-curiously,  -  half-timoronsly.  It 
wanted  veiy  little  to  pitch  him  back- 
wards out  of  the  vehicle,  so  astonished 
and  afirighted  was  he  with  all  that  he 
beheld.    The  ghost-seer  had  seen 
many  sights,  but  this  beggared  ^em 
all.   His  cart,  in  length  and  breadth, 
was  covered  with  mSlions  of  dwar6 ; 
every  fir-spray,  every  dark  green  spike 
of  a  leaf,  every  pole,  nay,  even  wheds 
and  wheelspokes  to  the  nave  itself, 
were  beset  with  the  creatures.  And 
what  were  they  all  abont?  Tiny, 
miraculous  beings  !   labpuring  with 
unexampled  dillg;ence  at  tihe  prettiest 
dancmg-pumps  ever  seen !   The  M- 
liput  shoelings  glistered  Hke  Spelt  in 
the  tiny  brown  hands  of  the  work- 
men, as,  turned  to  and  fit),  they  came 
under  the  numerous  and  almost  invi- 
sible hammers  and  awls.  Eveiy  brfl- 
liant  pair  finished,  and  out  of  hand, 
was  briskly  strung  up  on  cobwebs, 
with  which  the  cart,  vaultwise,  waB 
overwoven ;  and  upon  which,  at  the 
very  first  glance,  E^laus  himself  could 
count  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand finished  shoes.  The  astounded 
waggoner -could  for  a  long  time  do 
nothmg  more  than  fold  )da  arms,  and 
stare  on  in  silence.  The  little  rogues 
looked  inexpressibly  comical,  it  mvst 
be  confessed.    They  were  exactly 
half  an  inch  in  length,  with  great  thid 
heads,  on  which  were  fixed  leathern- 
coloured  caps,  at  least  six  times  the 
size,  every  one  being  decorated  in 
front,  by  way  of  clasp,  with  a  tiny 
glow-worm.   Their  legs  were  teiy 
slender  and  very  crooked,  altbougii 
their  feet  were  delicate  and  beantifnl- 
ly  fomed.  Their  little  bodies,  cn- 
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dowed  in  excess  with  high  shoulders, 
vere  dad  in  fine  dark-brown  satin 
jackets,  and  abont  the  waist  were 
Tirdks  of  glistening  silver,  from  which 
jingled  the  needfid  workman's  appa- 
ratus. As  soon  as  one  of  the  Uttle 
fellows  had  to  hammer  a  sole,  he 
adroitly  tncked  round  his  left  leg, 
and,  upon  his  tiny  heel,  beat  ont  the 
bit  of  leather  into  order. 

^  This  most  be  profitable  work  any 
how!'  qnoth  Klaus,  breaking  out  at 
length,  and,  at  the  instant,  the  busy 
workers  raised  their  headikins,  and 
goggled  so  droUy  at  the  young  boor, 
that  the  latter  was  seized  with  a 
langhter  whkh  he  found  it  impossible 
to  controL  The  Dwar6  were  set  off 
also,  and  for  some  time  they  roai-ed 
together ;  that  is  to  say,  Klaus  roar- 
ed, but  the  Toicelets  of  the  Dwarfs 
soanded  only  like  a  light  whisper. 
Their  laughing,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent the  smoking  of  their  twirling- 
nick  pipes,  which  they  seemed  to 
take  much  delight  in  ;  each  Dwarf,  it 
mnst  be  known,  carrying  in  his  mouth 
the  strangest  little  twirling-stick,  the 
four  little  arms  of  which  reeked  like 
pipe-heads. 

*  If  it  is  quite  allowable,  gentle- 
men!' said  Klaus,  taking  off  his  hat 
—a  politeness  which  was  immediately 
responded  to  by  every  dwarf — *  I 
shoold  be  fjoA  to  have  a  minute's  chat 
with  yon ;  and  to  ask,  first  and  fore- 
most, for  whom  all  this  tremendous 
stock  is  that  you  are  finishing  off  so 
hosUy  and  magnificently  ? ' 

^  One  of  the  cordwainers  fastened 
the  shoe  that  he  had  just  finished, 
dose  before  the  young  boor's  eyes, 
upon  the  cobweb ;  then  he  folded  his 
anns  in  imitation  of  Klaus,  stared  at 
lum  roguishly,  and  answered, 

^  ^  They  are  dandng-pumps  for  thy 
wedding,  Klaus!' 

^  For  my  what  ? '  exclaimed  the 
youth. 

"  *Thy  wedding,  Klaus  I' 

"  ^  Ah,  mypretty  shoemakers,  that's 
a  long  way  off,  I  fear.  Annie  has  no 
great  longing  to  milk  the  spiders  in 
my  stalls,  and  who  can  blame  her? 
But  who  gave  you  the  order?  Who 
took  the  measures?  I  guess  our 
Marthas  and  Marys  will  want  a  con- 
siderable shoe-horn  to  get  the  pumps 
on,  if  the  greater  number  don't  prove 

The  Dwarfs  laughed  and  clapped 
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their  hands  for  joy,  nodding  to  one 
another  with  such  vivacity,  that  the 
glow-worms  upon  their  bonnets  flew 
one  amongst  another. 

"  *  Don't  believe  it,  gossip— don't 
believe  it,'  rejoined  the  spokesman. 
*  We  work  for  ourselves  only.  We 
mean  to  dance  at  thy  wedding— every 
one  of  us,  regularly  one  after  the  other, 
with  thy  virtuous  bride." 

."^What!  aU  of  you?'  asked  Ni- 
cholas, hurriedly. 

^  All,  all!  as  many  of  us  as  there 
are  pahrs  of  shoes!' 

"  ^Thank  youfor  nothing  I'  returned 
Klaus.  '  Why,  you  would  make  me 
a  widower  before  my  wedding  was 
over.  Annie  is  a  good  strapping  girl 
I  know,  and  she  carries  her  bushel  of 
winter  wheat,  in  defiance  of  Geordie, 
the  miller's  man,  up  three  flights 
without  stop  or  sigh ;  and  that,  from 
old  time,  has  always  been  with  us  a 
sign  of  sound  lungs :  but  a  man  can't 
drink,  my  little  cobblers,  beyond  his 
thirst.  You  understand?  Now  would 
it  not  be  better — mind  you  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  honour,  all  the 
same — if  you  sent  ai  few  delegates, 
say  two  or  three ;  wouldn't  that  be 
more  considerate  to  the  lady,  and 
show  your  politeness  just  as  well  ? ' 

"  '  Not  a  bit  of  it,  not  a  bit  of  it  I ' 
screamed  the  broad-bonnets.  *We 
must  all  eat,  and  all  dance ! ' 

*  Just  like  all  the  world  I '  muttered 
Klaus  to  himself.  *  If  you  invite  one 
of  the  townsfolk  to  a  diurch  ale  he'll 
take  three  cakes  for  one,  and  stuff 
himself  till  the  steps  groan  as  he  goes 
down  again.  I  say,  gentlemen,'  he 
continued,  turning  to  the  Dwarfs, 
>  are  you  aware  that  I  am  your  king's 
godson,  and  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  him?' 

'  And  that  thy  father  made  him 
fiddle  himself  to  death?'  answere<l 
the  little  one  resentfully;  'and. that 
thou  hast  grown  a  good-for-nonght, 
ready  to  bung  up  our  whole  gracious 
kingdom  in  a  mouse-hole,  had'st  thou 
thy  will  ?  Eh,  Master  Nicholas?  " 

"  *  Ah,  don't  be  too  hard  now !  Ee- 
coUect  what  your  king  did  to  my 
father,  and  all  that  I  have  suffered  for 
the  last  six  months.  Look  at  me! 
Hasn't  Gossip  Crookleg  stripped  me 
of  money,  field,  and  house  ? ' 
Again  the  dwarfs  laughed. 

"*Ha,  Klaus!'  said  the  speaker, 
*'Tell  us,  now,  wouldn't  you  like  i« 
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see  all  that  went  out  at  the  doors  fl j 
ia  again,  ere  to-worrow,  at  the  irin- 
dows?' 

^  Only  tell  me,'  said  KUns  quickly, 
^how  to  fill  my  bags  again,  and  I 
invite  yon  all,  every  man  Jack  of  yon, 
to  the  wedding.  There's  nothing  like 
shaking  hands  and  being  friends  again. 
Forget  and  forgive,  say  1 1 ' 

^  AndAnnie  dances  with  ns?'  in-* 
terposed  the  Dwarf  with  eagerness, 
swinging  a  pair  of  newly-made  shoes 
at  the  same  time  so  impetoooslv  that 
they  slipped  out  of  his  hand,  and 
dropped  just  into  the  yonng  boor's 
lap. 

'  HoUo  I  I  didn't  say  that  V  cried 
Elans.  *ru  turn  that  over  in  my 
mind,  and  give  yon  an  answer  in  the 
morning.' 

A  marvellons  kind  of  whining  in- 
terrupted the  discourse.  The  innn- 
merable  band  of  dwarfs  pulled  the 
drollest  faces,  folded  their  handikins, 
and  made  the  most  lamentable  gesti« 
culations ;  but  the  speaker  slid  like  a 
spider,  upon  one  of  the  threads  which 
canopied  over  the  cart,  down  into 
Klaus's  lap ;  thence  he  clambered  up 
his  jacket,  andmounted  until  hereachea 
the  youngster's  hand^^  Give  me  the 
shoes!'  he  exclaimed  maliciously, 
snatchmg  and  catching  at  the  lost 
property. 

*  Not  so,not  so,dearcousinBroad* 
cap.  This  bit  of  workmanship  will  I 
hourd  up  against  my  marriage,  when 
I  promise  to  put  them  on  you  myself, 
if  you  will  visit  me.' 

"  ^  No,  no,  no— give  me  the  shoes  t ' 
said  the  Dwarf  fieroely,  stamping  with 
both  feet,  and  lifting  his  manikin  fists 
in  menace  against  Klaus.  *  I  must 
and  will  have  the  shoes ! ' 

The  remaming  dwarfii  again  set  up 
their  sorrowful  whine ;  and  then  Klaus 
became  aware  that  an  accident  had 
happened  which,  with  prudence,  might 
be  turned  to  great  account. 

" '  Now,  fine  felloYTB,  listen  to  me !  * 
■aid  he.  '  The*  shoes  you  don't  have 
back.  But  if  you  will  promise 
to  set  me  to  rights  again  with  your 
king  and  people,  and  to  give  me  only 
the  neediest  livelihood,  tiien  are  you 
welcome  to  my  wedding,  to  eat  and 
dance  as  much  as  you  like. 

'  Well,  Khius  I '  answered  the 
Dwarf,  ^  I  see  thou  hast  the  best  of 
.Qs;  and  we  have  no  time  to  spend  in 
^i^ntatioo.  Ia  thirteen  hours  from 
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this,  we  must  bretthe  w^m  the  silver 
veins  of  the  earth,  that  the  j  nuty  keep 
nicely  fresh,  and  in  good  growth. 
But  an  thou  wilt  hold  faith  with  us, 
hear  my  proposal  Come  hither  agahi 
to-morrow  evening,  and  strike  with 
that  sprig  of  yew,  that  biuigs  down 
below  thee,  into  the  w^  water.  60, 
perchance,  shalt  thou  learo  what  is 
best  to  do.  Quick,  yea  or  nay?' 

»^  'There  can  belittle  harm  in  tiiat!* 
returned  the  £»rmer.  answer— 
pear 

"*Brrrr  r  snaried  and  whiz- 

«led  behind  him  all  over  the  cart.  The 
dwaift  tumbled  down  from  evezy 
twig,  bough,  spoke,  and  felloe,  and 
vanished  in  one  large  pointed  fiame, 
that  could  be  seen  for  a  second  hUi- 
ing  from  the  well. 

Baldface  took  fright,  tore  from  the 
spot,  and  galloped  as  if  for  life  and 
death,  over  stock  and  stone,  until  the  ' 
village  was  reached.  As  for  KUiob, 
he  did  not  recover  his  sensee  mitil  be 
found  himself  again  in  his  own  Arm- 
yard.  I 

It  was  with  solicitude  and  a  beat-  ' 
ing  heart  that  Nicholas  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  next  evening.  In  the 
meanwhile,  he  took  another  and  more 
exact  survey  of  his  already  half-mined 
house ;  and  the  result  was  so  melan- 
choly that  he  felt  he  must  stake  U& 
itself  for  the  chance  of  bettering  his 
fortune.  There  was  not  a  beam,  a 
board,  a  rafter,  a  lath,  in  the  whde 
house  that  was  not  ready,  upon  the 
slightest  assault,  to  go  to  wreck.  Of 
(fim  windows  the  rumour  was  long 
since  extinct.  All  stood  onm;  and 
had  Klaus  been  a  student  of  meteor- 
ology, a  better  observatory  than  bii 
loopholed,  tumble -down  homestead 
could  not  have  been  to  be  had.  He 
returned  from  his  tour  of  inspection 
more  firmly  resolved  than  ever  to  risk 
his  adventure ;  and  as  soon  as  the  sun 
was  set,  and  the  moon  traced  darker 
shadows  upon  the  ground,  he  took  his 
yew-brandi  and  dwarfe'  shoes,  snd 
set  out. 

Klaus  made  a  long  dnmit,  tiui 
lingered  a  long  time  in  the  fields,  be^ 
fore  he  could  summon  courage  to  1^ 
proach  the  spring.  He  pludied  op  * 
heart  at  last,  struck  a  light,  and  Ut  his 
pipe.  Thus  armed,  he  advanced  to 
the  well.  The  yew-twig  struck  the 
bright  motionless  water,  and  strongly 
agitated  it.  The  etreem  exuadsted 
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oa  vffsy  sUe,  kindled  as  it  mounted, 
and,  tumbling  end  commingling,  in  a 
few  8eo(md8>  like  an  enomooa  flame 
of  fire,  rolled  forwards  and  backwards 
round  the  margin  of  the  fountain. 

Klaus  Bteuiilj  regarded  the  mys- 
terioos  phantasm.  The  flame  eminged 
the  whole  well,  and  at  length  felling 
back,  in  an  incomprehensible  manner, 
into  it^lf;  began  to  darken,  and  to 
emit  vapoor.  In  the  midst  of  the 
sm(^  the  young  boor  recognized  God- 
father StringBtriker.  He  was  sitting 
upon  a  crystal  throne,  a-squat,  with 
his  crooked  legs  tndced  under  him, 
smoking  with  exquisite  complacency 
a  pipe  as  thick  as  his  arm,  termina- 
tiog  m  a  bowl  as  large  as  his  head. 
He  seemed  wholly  occupied  in  tracing 
the  progress  of  the  massive  curls  of 
smoke,  wfaidi  gushed  abundantly  from 
his  capadons  mouth,  and  took  no 
notice  of  his  godchild.  It  was  left  to 
joimg  Nicholas,  therefore,  to  com- 
meaoe  the  colloquy. 

'  Good  even,  godfather  I '  said  the 
Ubd,  not  quite  at  ease.  ^  I  hope  yon 
enjoy  your  evenmg  pipe.  Yon  need 
aofflething  to  keep  yourself  wann  and 
comfortable.  The  air  strikes  chilly 
keretboutsP 

A  smile  dilfhsed  itself  over  the 
whole  Iraidth  of  the  Dwarf's  &ce, 
md  be  pulled  away  for  his  lifb. 

'You're  i'  th'  right, GodsonKlans. 
Ilikemylnt  of  pipe!  Thatlcansay, 
and  honestly.  It's  good  tobacco,  too; 
I  litUe  dear,  no  doubt,  but  fairly 
etracd.  WUt  try  a  whiff?' 

a— I— I  am  much  obliged,  God- 
Cithtf  Stringstriker,  but  I  am  no  great 
smoker,  and  I  like  to  stick  to  one 
sort— Porto-rioo— threepence  a  pack^ 
St.  Would  yon  like  to  taste  it?' 

Cabbage  I'  rejoined  the  Dwarf, 
contemptuously.  *  Tobacco,  to  be 
good,  must  smell  like  mine.  Here, 
put  your  nose  to  it.  It's  Hungarian 
of  the  best!' 

^  The  Dwarf  pushed  out  his 
hroad  hand,  and  Klaus  stooped  to- 
wards it.  His  heart  leaped  into  his 
throat  as  he  gaeed  upon  a  dozen  or 
two  of  the  purest  Krannitz  ducats. 
He  darted  at  them  like  a  tiger;  but 
the  Dwarf  was  prepared  for  him. 

'  Not  so,  not  so ! '  replied  the  lat- 
ter, drawing  his  hand  back.  '  Ere 
thou  have  them,  we  must  strike  a 
UrgauL' 

''And  wl^  theao  word«  th«  Dwaxf 
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took  up  his  pipe,  which  only  a  mo- 
ment before  he  had  laid  aside.  The 
attention  of  young  Nicholas  was 
drawn  more  closely  to  it  by  the  move-* 
ment,  and  he  perceived,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  colossal  bowl  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  bald, 
smooth,  and  perfectly  white  human 
skull.  A  closer  inspection  convinced 
him  that  it  was  that  of  his  own  de- 
ceased and  venerated  parent.  Above, 
upon  the  forehead,  there  was  a  move- 
able dappa*,  through  which  the  su* 
perflaous  smoke  ascended;  the  tube 
was  fixed  in  the  mouth,  and  the  eye- 
holes were  continually  supplied  with 
gold  pieces  by  a  couple  of  thousand 
of  indefatigable  dwarfs,  twenty  or 
thirty  of  whom  tugged  along  one 
ducat,  and  were  sorely  put  to  it  to 
bring  it  to  the  proper  place.  Klaus 
was  ahnost  unsettled  by  the  disco** 
very. 

*  I  see,'  he  said  with  an  unsteady, 
tremulous  voice— ^  I  see,  godfather, 
you  have  quite  a  new-fashioned 
headpiece  there.  Is  it  your  own 
particular  fancy,  or  a  new  French 
mode?' 

" '  Quite  my  own  private  and  indi- 
vidual go(U^  godson  Klaus  1 '  answer- 
ed the  Dwarf  proudly.  ^  The  flavour 
Is  perfect  out  of  an  old  rogue's  skull, 
that  has  been  danced  to  death.  When  * 
it  is  thoroughly  smoke-seasoned,  I 
expect  the  Grand  Turk  will  give  me 
a  million  piasters  for  it.  Before  then 
I  must  look  about,  and  get  me  an- 
other. Heark'ee,  godson!  how  clear 
it  rings  already  V  And  before  Klaus 
could  get  in  a  word,  the  Dwarf  gave 
the  well-smoked  skull  a  dozen  un- 
merdM  kicks  with  his  heavy  top- 
boots. 

" '  For  God's  sake,  godfather  String- 
striker,'  exclaimed  Klaus,  *  have 
some  discretion,  or  I  shall  forget  my- 
self, and  fall  foul  of  yon !  What  I  do 
you  think  a  child  has  no  feeling  for 
his  dead  parents?  and  is  that  a 
respectable  way  of  treating  your 
friends?' 

"  *  Spare  your  breath,  child ! '  inter- 
posed the  Dwarf;  '  talking  makes  no 
neadway  with  men  of  my  stamp.  Let 
us  come  to  an  understanding !  Tell 
me,  Klaus — art  thou  content  that,  in 
ten  years'  time,  'when  this  pipe-head 
is  handed  over  to  the  Grand  Turk,  to 
give  up  thy  numskull  tor  my  evening 
pipe?  I  own  to  thee^  I  envy  It. 
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is  of  first-rate  thickness,  and  would 
smoke  a  pretty  while,  for  thou  dost 
hold,  I  ihink,  a  good  quantity.' 

*  Come  to  an  end— K)ut  with  it  all, 
godfather  I  *  said  Klaus  in  a  tone  of 
wretchedness.  *  What  do  you  wish 
me  to  do?  I  am  willing  to  fast  till  I 
die  of  hun^,  and  whatever  is  hu- 
manly possible  to  perform,  I  will  do ; 
but  as  to  your  curaed  head-smoking, 
I  tell  yon,  once  for  all,  it's  out  of  the 
question.  The  thing  must  be  put  an 
end  to ;  for  it  is  a  disgrace  to  me,  and 
a  shame  to  all  Christendom !  * 

As  Elans  spoke  in  sheer  vexation, 
he  smote  several  times  with  his  yew- 
slip  into  the  water  of  the  well,  with- 
out noticing  that  the  clear  flood  swell- 
ed over  upon  all  sides  like  a  lightning 
fire-glow;  whilst  a  whining  moan 
was  plainly  audible.  The  Dwarf  put 
on  a  very  serious  countenance,  his 
pipe  slipped  from  his  mouth,  and,  in  a 
completely  altered  tone,  he  rejoined — 

^  Godchild  Klaus,  tak^  heed  to  me ! 
I  like  your  ways,  and  will  make  you 
a  well-meant  offer.  As  for  this  head 
here,'  and  he  knocked  the  ducat- 
ashes  out  of  Simon's  skull — '  it  shall 
be  transferred  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
keep  thine  own  too,  provided  thou 
wilt  give  me  back  the  two  shoes  which 
yesterday  one  of  my  meny  pages  lost. 
^   What  say  you  to  it  ? ' 

'''Eh!  what?'  said  Nicholas,  in 
doubt. 

"'Give  me  the  shoes  I'  repeated 
Stringstriker. 

"  '  Now  look  you,  godfather!'  said 
Klaus  determinedly,  'what  if  I  ac- 
cept your  proposal!  Here  are  your 
shoeSj  and  you  are  welcome  to  them. 
But  I  ask  you,  is  life  worth  having,  if 
I  am  to  be  for  ever  a  poor  eschewed, 
scoffed,  and  scorned  castaway?  The 
devil  a  bit  you  care  for  what  the  world 
says ;  but  one  of  us,  who  is  a  mere 
man,  spitted  upon  by  a  whole  village, 
feels  what  it  is  to  be  poor  and  con- 
temned. I  tell  you  boldly,  godfather, 
and  from  my  very  heart,  you  must 
put  an  end  to  my  misery — ^for  you  can 
do  it.  Give  me  back  my  money 
and  land,  and  make  me  honourable 
amongst  my  neighbours.  I  can't  sit 
alone  like  a  night-owl  in  my  hovel. 
I  like  to  have  my  fellow-creatures 
about  me,  to  eat  bread  and  drink 
water,  or  it  may  be  a  draught  of  beer 
with  me.  I  can't  live  the  life  of  a 
blessed  heionit,   I  am,  as  you  know, 
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but  a  simple  plain  fellow,  a  boor,  a 
foolish  forlorn  lad,  the  unhappy  boh 
of  poor  Mike,  danced  to  death  for  hia 
sins.' 

"Here  Nicholas  stopped,  sobbing 
piteously,  and  dn^ing  big  and  heavy 
tears,  that  found  their  way  to  the 
well  beneath  him. 

"'Have  yon  done?*  said  String- 
striker. 

" '  I  hare  nothing  more  to  say,  god- 
father,' lugfaed  the  lad ;  ^  only  be 
kind,  and  put  all  to  rights  again.  I 
have  paid  deariy  for  cursing  you  upon 
occasion,  and  now  I  hnmbly  ask  your 
pardon  for  my  fault.  Give  note  a  hand- 
ful or  two  of  ducats,  that  I  may  get 
my  bam  repaired,  marry  my  poor 
Annie,  and  again  set  xxp  for  an  honest 
boor.  If  yon  will  do  this,  God&ther 
Stringstriker,  your  children  shall 
dance  at  my  mairiage,  and  here  are 
your  shoes ! ' 

'"A  bargain,  godson!*  said  the 
Dwaif.    '  Thou  art  a  right  sort  of 
lad,  and  I  will  help  thee.   My  dill- 
dren  must  have  thehr  shoes  too ;  for 
by  the  loss  of  them  they  have  gone 
already  a  great  stride  back  in  their 
education.  Thou  canst  hear  how  diey 
cry  and  beg,  the  poor  things !  Come 
here,  and  dip  into  thy  facer's  head. 
The  poor  dog  no  longer  feels  it.  So ! 
that'll  do.  For  the  skuU,  concern  thee 
no  further.   In  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
it  shall  be  where  it  should  be.  Bat 
now,  I  rede  thee,  look  that  thou  art 
presently  ready  to  many,  and  neglect 
not  bidding  good  plenty  of  guests; 
but  invite  especially  those  that  hare 
hitherto  tightly  toused,  mocked,  and 
scorned  thee.   If  thou  hast  lack  of 
coin,  thou  wettest  where  Godfather 
Stringstriker  dwells.  On  thy  wedding- 
day,  send  hither  thy  three  lai|e9t 
waggons,  and  to  eadi  a  team  of  loor 
strong  horses,  for  I  shall  load  them 
heavily— and  hear'st,  Godson  Klaus? 
they  shall  drive  nice  and  slowly  roond 
about  the  springlet,  and  then  aira/ 
again  at  a  good  gallop  back  to  tbj 
farm-yard.   As  to  thyself,  mark  mo, 
Klaus  I  upon  thy  wedding-day  thott 
shalt  stick  a  yew-leaf  in  ^y  Idft  ear, 
and,  as  soon  as  I  «gn  to  thee,  throw 
some  handfuls  of  the  like  upon  all  the 
tables.  Now,  at  once,  good-night!' 

.'^  The  shoes  were  almidy  ddiverctl 
up.  There  was  a  hissing  in  the  air^ 
the  water  in  the  well  moved  in  lumi- 
nous circles,  and  a  hearty  laogbter 
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seemed  to  force  its  way  out  of  all  the 
fissares  of  the  earth.  All  was  then 
still.  The  moon  burst  forth,  and 
shone  so  brightly  that  one  might  have 
looked  for  a  pin.  Klaus  felt  his  good 
gold  in  his  pockets,  and  returned  glee- 
some,  and  in  ease  of  heart,  back  to 
his  ruinons  honse. 

After  a  night  spent  in  pleasant 
dreams,  Klans  reckoned  np  his  cash, 
and  foand  it  sufficient  to  procure  some 
horses,  a  few  cows,  waggon,  and 
gearing.  As  to  the  repairs  of  the 
mansioD,  his  notion  was  to  do  at  first 
only  the  indispensable,  clearly  dis- 
cerning that,  in  order  to  live  comfort- 
ably in  fntore,  an  entire  pulling  down 
and  rebuilding  was  inevitable.  He 
was  much  more  bent  upon  reappear- 
ing as  a  man  of  money  and  estate  in 
the  eyes  of  his  fellow  farmers.  His 
first  care,  accordingly,  was  to  hire 
domestics,  male  and  female,  to  rig 
himself  out  a  litde,  and  then,  without 
delay,  to  push  on  the  preparations  for 
his  marriage. 

^^In  less  than  a  fortnight,  every 
thmg  requisite  was  done,  and  the 
neighbours  opened  their  eyes  to  thrice 
their  usual  size  as  they  suddenly  saw 
life  movmg  again  in  Nicholases  farm- 
hoosfr—active  labourers  once  more  in 
his  fields.  Their  astonishment  in- 
creased upon  hearing,  next  Sunday^ 
the  banns  published  from  the  pulpit. 
Bnt  when,  a  week  afterwards,  the 
ftmctionary  whose  office  it  was,  with 
silver-headed  cane,  velvet  waistcoat 
and  frill,  to  bid  the  guests  to  the  ap- 
proaching wedding,  appeared  upon 
the  farau  of  those  who,  a  Uttle  before, 
were  Klaue's  most  inexorable  calum- 
niators, and  invited  all,  without  ex- 
ception, to  the  meny-making,  then 
mdeed,  as  if  by  magic,  did  the  de- 
spised Lying  SLlaus  become  *  a  worthy 
creature  after  all,'  ^  a  capital  fel- 
\Qfw  at  last,'  and  have  his  praises 
echoed  from  every  beer-bench  in  the 
pariah.  Nobody  ever  thought  of  ask- 
ing how  Klaus  got  possessed  of  his 
new  money.  He  had  it;  that  fact 
was  all-gnfficient  for  the  multitude. 
One  or  two  might  itch  to  make  their 
comments  upon  the  quick  metamor- 
phosis, but  self-love  kept  them  quiet; 
for  every  man  already  licked  his  lips 
in  anticipation  of  the  marriage-feast 
that  awaited  all. 

''Tlie  preparations  for  the  wedding 
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were  busily  pushed  on.  Joiners  and 
carpenters  were  closing  windows,  and 
fastening  tottering  beams  from  morn- 
ing till  night.  Walls  were  broken 
down,  abd  kitchens  built  up.  Nothing 
had  been  seen  like  it  by  *■  the  oldest 
inhabitant.^ 

"  AVell,  time  ran  on,  and  the  banns 
were  three  times  called;  there  was 
the  spousal  at  the  parsonage,  the 
fetching  of  the  bride  by  the  bride- 
groom, with  an  escort  of  musicians, 
and  at  length  there  was  the  marriage 
ceremony  itself — all  happily  got 
through.  The  guests,  men  and  wo- 
men, were  numerous,  and  amongst 
them  not  a  few  who,  for  a  sennight, 
had  lived  on  half- allowance,  the 
better  and  more  steadily  to  devour  at 
Klaus's  marriage. 

*^In  due  time,  orders  were  given 
to  take  the  three  largest  waggons  to 
the  Dwarfs  well,  to  drive  slowly 
round  this  thrice,  and  then  to  push 
back  at  a  gallop.  The  servants  did 
not  dare  to  refuse  their  master^s  bid- 
ding ;  but  they  shook  their  heads  sig- 
nificantly when  they  received  their 
strange  commission,  and  suspected, 
firm  and  fast,  that  Klaus,  in  his  ex- 
cessive joy,  had  ab-eady  drunk  a  cup 
or  two  beyond  his  thirst, 

^^The  pastor,  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  bride,  had  said  grace, 
and  the  schoolmaster  and  the  mar- 
riage-entreater  were  about'  commen- 
cing the  distribution  of  the  enormous 
masses  of  carp,  beneath  which  the 
tables  fairly  groaned,  when  the  rattle 
of  the  three  returning  waggons  made 
known  to  Klaus  the  arrival  of  his 
subterranean  guests.  His  heart  beat 
violently,  for  at  the  same  instant  a 
well-known  whispering  and  humming 
met  his  ear.  In  ob^ience  to  com- 
mand, he  secured  the  yew-leaf  in  his 
left  ear,  and  prepared  himself  for 
what  might  follow.  He  expected 
much,  but  what  he  saw  almost  threw 
him  from  his  seat  with  astonish- 
ment. 

.  "Wherever  there  was  an  aperture,  a 
spUt,  or  a  rent  in  walls,  windows, 
doors,  there  came  in  the  dvsarfs  by 
hundreds :  so  as  that  in  a  few  minutes 
the  whole  space  was  swarming  with 
the  little  ones.  They  were  most 
smartly  dressed,  just  as  Klaus  had 
previously  seen  them,  only  that  now, 
instead  of  the  top-boots,  they  wore 
p 
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those  delicate  dancing-pnmps,  npon  chair-backa,  window-aillB,  stOTe-cor- 
which  the  jonng  husbandman  had  at  nices,  nay,  from  the  floor  itself,  innn- 
first  caught  them  at  work.  merable  dwarfs  boonded  on  to  the 
Klaus  attentively  noted  whether  table,  and,  taking  their  places  by  all 
any  of  his  guests  had  a  suspicion  of  the  plates,  in  three  seconds  eonsiimed 
the  apparition  of  these  earth  manni*  the  savoniy  viand.  To  complete  the 
kins,  but  there  was  not  a  sign  of  it.  astonishment,  the  confusion,  the  wrath, 
The  gentlemen  forked  away  ^lantly,  the  fury  of  the  voracious  boors,  S^g- 
and  the  tankards  were  not  running  striker  himself  galloped  up  and  down 
over.  As  the  bridegroom  saw  the  the  whole  length  of  the  table,  break- 
spiritual  company  still  gliding  in,  so  ing  all  the  vessels,  and  draining  all 
that  their  number  amounted  already  the  beer  and  brandy  with  wonderful 
to  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  stove-  celerity. 

cornices,  window-sills,  joint-stools,  Had  the  most  precious  jewds of  the 

and  backs  of  chairs  were  thickly  beset  Holy  Roman  Empire  been  plondered 

with  the  comical  companions,  he  be-  by  the  Turks,  there  could  not  have 

gan  to  be  uneasy.   He  feared  lest  the  been  a  greater  commotion  than  arose 

brothers  of  the  bride,  who  were  wait-  among  the  wedding-gaests.  Every 

ing  upon  the  guests,  might  trample  man  jumped  np,  turned  in  anger  and 

the  small  brood  into  fine  dust ;  and  m  disgust  towards  his  neighbour,  sate 

order  to  divert  at  least  all  blame  from  down  again,  and  agun  began  to  reach 

himself,  he  addressed  himself  to  his  after  the  food,  withont  being  able,  of 

godfather,  then  approaching  him.  course,  to  get  a  morsel.   Then  every 

^  You  do  me  great  honour,  re-  man  swore  his  neighbour  was  flMkin^ 

spected  godfather,  by  your  presence—  a  fool  of  him,  and,  from  the  coarEest 

but  please  remember,  I  cannot  answer  words,  it  came,  withont  loss  of  time, 

for  dwarf  slaughter — and  murderous  to  dreadfU. menaces  and  blows.  So 

crushings.   Only  look  at  the  quantity  greedy  were  some  after  the  liquorish 

of  spruce  vermin  you  have  done  me  cookery  that  they  gave  themselves 

the  favour  to  bring  with  yon!'  good  smart  punctures  in  lip  snd 

Stringstriker  waved  his  hand  mag-  tongue ;  inasmuch  as  the  mischievous 

nanimously,  and  told  his  godson  that  dwarfs,  as  soon  as  any  in  his  hsste 

it  was  of  little  consequence.    Then  forked  np  a  piece  of  meat,  inconti- 

with  a  bold  leap,  the  king  mounted  nently  had  it  down  their  own  thnwts. 

the  long  table,  picked  his  way  to  the  With  such  provocation,  the  blows,  on 

middle  of  it,  and  there,  with  legs  all  sides,  came  down  in  showers;  men 

astride,  fast  planted  himself.    Not  ears  were  peppered,  backs  thonped, 

one  of  all  the  guests  perceived  the  ribs  punched,  than  the  prise-ring  of 

larger  Dwarf,  any  more  than  they  England  had  ever  seen.   And,  as  if 

could  see  the  countless  little  ones,  it  were  not  enough  for  the  men  to  be 

Even  Annie  and  the  clei:g3anan  were  sparring,  the  women,  seeing  their 

stone-blind :  so  that  Klaus,  speaking  husbands  covered  with  blood  snd 

unintelligibly  at  every  turn,  had  to  bruises,  must  needs  take  np  the  cod- 

bear  the  jokes  of  all ;  for  young  and  gels,  and  fall  to  fighting  too !  A 

old,  woman  and  man,  chimed  readily  himdred  arms  were  a-kimbo  io  t 

in  with  the  tone  of  sportive  raillery,  twinkling.   Caps  were  dragged  offi 

as  soon  as  it  was  once  pitched.  and  nails  shown  with  amasonian 

The  company  indeed  persisted  m  spirit.   There  was  a  general  mUee; 

laughing  and  rioting  so  loudly  at  the  every  soul  at  the  table  was  engaged 

bridegroom's  expense,  that  the  pastor  in  the  contest.   Marriage  and  bridal 

of  the  flock  at  length  felt  himself  called  pair  were  fbi^gotten ;  and  KUna  roared 

upon  to  assume  his  face  of  office — to  at  the  droU  uproar  tiU  his  throat 

put  a  damper,  as  it  were,  upon  the  un-  smarted  again :  ibr,  not  much  to  his 

seemly  proceeding.  Just  as  he  began,  regret,  he  soon  enongh  became  aware 

a  new  dish,  soup  with  crabs'  noses,  that  his  enemies  and  his  calumniators 

(hotchpotch,)  engaged  exclusively  the  were  the  parties  who  were  comio^ 

regard  of  the  whole  of  the  guests.   A  off  second  best, 

full  plate  was  set  before  every  visitor,  ^'This  mutual  threshing  had  lasted  a 

but  scarcely  set  before  him,  before,  good  quarter  of  an  hoar,  when  a  siga 

with  the  speed  of  lightning,  from  from  Stringstriker  directed  the  bride- 
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groom  to  scatter  the  yew-leaves.  In  was  almost  mad.  The  bridegroom 
an  instant  the  table  was  covered  with  was  importuned,  in  remembrance  of 
them;  and  the  guests,  as  if  bewitched,  this  marvellous  festival,  to  bestow 
dispersed  in  grotesque  groups,  and  upon  each  guest  one  such  dwarf-hat- 
remained  transfixed.  Eveiy  eye  was  kin,  and  Klaus  did  not  need  a  long 
on  the  busy  dwarfe.  Klaus's  god-  begging.  Each  one  acquired  a  hatkin 
father,  crossing  his  legs,  seated  him-  with  its  agraffe :  some  of  a  greedy 
self  upon  the  table,  and  began  to  nature,  by  stealth,  possessed  them- 
scrmpe  his  fiddle.  The  earth  manni-  selves  of  two.  The  presents  given, 
kins  then  arranged  themselves  in  order,  the  company  returned  to  the  board, 
»wiiDg  their  broad  hats  gracefully,  and  drank  and  uproared  far  into  t>e 
and,  one  stepping  upon  the  shoulder  night. 

of  another,  built  up  a  living  pyramid  "Upon  the  morrow,  Klaus  found  the 
above  the  bride.  A  number  clambered  Dwarf-hatkins  turned  into  so  many 
up  to  the  very  top  of  her  tinsel  crown,  Kremnitz  double  ducats,  and  upon 
where,  still  two  and  two,  they  took  pos-  each  there  lay,  glittering  in  the  sun- 
^ssion  of  a  spangle,  fixed  themselves  shine,  a  fine  diamond.  As  he  gathered 
npon  it,  and  rocking  to  and  firo,  set  them,  a  delicate  voice  from  unseen 
up  a  soft  and  tender  song.  The  bride  lips  whispered  to  him  that  these  were 
tianced  to  its  tune,  the  pyramid  of  his  father's  hairs.  All  the  gift-re- 
dwarfs  along  with  her ;  and  it  was  ceivers  had  the  same  wonder  to  tell, 
endumting  to  see  how  their  shining  Those,  however,  who  had  secretly 
silvery  girdles,  and  the  bright  clasps  taken  away  the  second  dwarfs  cap 

npon  their  caps,  fiashed  and  sparkled  were  punished  for  the  theft  for  they 

in  the  varying  figure.   Three  times  got  nothing  from  the  transformation 

the  dwaiis  changed  in  the  building  of  but  a  wet  and  worthless  beech-leaf, 
this  pyramid^  and  three  times,  at-       "  From  that  hour  all  haunting  upon 

tendol  by  it,  mast  the  bride  dance  Klaus's  estate  ceased.   Even  at  the 

roffljd  the  table,  through  the  gaping  Dwarfs  well  nothing  remarkable  was 

groups  of  guests.   This  done.  String-  seen,  save  once  a-year— upon  the 

striker  played  a  lively  march,  broke  anniversary  of  the  young  boor's  wed- 

throogh  a  window  with  his  fiddlestick,  ding-day— when  a  great  gambolmg 

uhI  leapt  out  through  the  opening —  flame  appeared  upon  the  waters,  in 

whilst  the  whole  dwarf  brotherhood,  which  a  singing  and  ringing  might  be 

waltzing,  langhing,  tumbling,  in  a  heard,  like  the  voices  of  the  smallest 

countless  crowd,  prepared  to  follow  beings.   The  fortunate  Klaus  built 

him.  For  a  time  the  procession  flue-  himself  a  great  house,  repurchased 

tnated  through  the  air,  where  the  the  tavern,  and  upon  the  pillar  where 

girdles  yet  sparkled.   Soon,  like  a  Stringstriker,  tied  up  by  his  father, 

dissolving  gleam,  all  vanished  I  had  had  to  fiddle  so  long,  he  carved 

'^'Ihestnpified  boors  were  now  able  an  inscription  which  published  the 

to  stir  themselves  again.   Doubtless  Dwarfs  praise  to  every  guest.   And  ' 

there  were  many  bumps,  black  and  his  father's  grave  he  surrounded  with 

blue  faces,  and  bloody  noses:  but  the  a  fair  iron  grating.   As  for  himself, 

^t  of  all  could  not  suppress  the  his  mtercourse  with  the  Dwarf  had 

most  extravagant  merriment.    All  made  him  prudent.    He  ruled  his 

that  had  happened  was  looked  upon  substance  discreetly,  helped  the  poor, 

«  a  prank  of  the  fiddler,  and  many  and  cautioned  the  light-witted  by  the 

in  their  hearts  felt  that  they  had  only  relation  of  his  own  history.   So  he 

ivoeived  a  just  punishment  for  their  became  the  richest  and  most  respected 

eoarse  and  unchristian  calumnies.  man  of  the  whole  neighbourhood ; 

Klaus  Stringstriker's  fame  lived  and  at  length  acquired  the  name  of  the 

npoQ  every  tongue.   The  dwarfs  ob-  Dwarfs  advocate :  because,  as  Klaus 

fused  no  mean  eulogies :  and  when  maintained,  and  as  it  was  generally 

it  was  at  last  discovered  that  the  believed,  a  most  important  service  had 

siDill  mannikins  had,  close  before  the  been  rendered,  by  the  passages  of 

window,  one  and  all  thrown  down  Klaus's  history,  to  these  singular  and 

their  broad  brown  capkins  with  the  benevolent  earth-spurts  themselves," 
brilliant  clasps,  the  company  for  joy 
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SOfiiE  BEMARKS  ON  SCUILLER^S  MAID  OF  ORLEANS. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  play  of  Schii-  her  own  conntiymen  who  jadged  of  I 

ler^s  which  is  read  with  more  general  her  in  so  contradictory  a  manner ;  i<x 

pleasure  than  the  Maid  of  Orleans^  the  war  which  raged  aronnd  her  was  I 

nor  one  agunst  which  so  many  critical  rather  a  civil  war,  in  which  one  of  the 

objections  have  been  raised.  Some  of  parties  had  formed  an  alliance  with  | 

these  we  wish  to  examine,  in  order  England,  than  a  national  war  between  i 

either  to  remove,  or  with  greater  ac-  France  and  England.     It  was  by 

curacy  to  re-state  them.   It  will  be  Frenchmen  that  she  was  extolled  and 

seen  at  once  that  we  have  no  intention  reverenced,  and  by  Frenchmen  that 

of  entering  into  any  general  review  or  she  was  condemned  and  executed :  it 

estimate  of  this  great  dramatic  poet,  was  nnder  the  auspices,  and  with  the 

Too  much  has  been  written,  and  espe-  blessings,  of  the  church  that  she  a>n- 

cially  in  this  place,  on  Schiller,  to  per-  quered  ;  it  was  the  church  that  es- 

mit  us  to  be  tempted  into  any  such  ecrated  her,  and  sent  her  as  an  abo- 

design.   We  shall  not  wander  from  mination  to  the  stake, 

the  single  play  we  have  selected  for  This  point  of  view  is  not  only  his- 

our  criticism.  torically  true,  but  replete,  we  tbinlc. 

On  recalling  to  mind  the  story  of  with  poetic  interest.   The  maiden  is 
Joan  d*Arc,  what  is  the  point  of  view  not,  indeed,  invested  with  any  super- 
in  which  that  singular  person  presents  natural  attributes ;  we  see  her  here 
herself  to  us?  Joan  d^ Arc — ^whomwe  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  pious 
shall  call,  after  her  title  in  the  play,  and  day-dreaming  enthusiast ;  but  aa 
Johanna*- a  village  maiden,  andafiigi-  enthusiast  for  her  country — ^an  enthu- 
tive  from  her  home,  tamed  the  tide  of  siast  for  a  young  prince  whom  she  has 
victory  in  the  great  war  which,  in  her  been  taught  to  honour,  and  whose  re- 
time, was  raging  in  France.   As  she  verse  of  fortune  has  deeply  affected 
effected  this  through  the  inflncnce  her.   We  see  this  young  enthusiast--- 
which  a  belief  in  her  snpematnral  her  imagination  swarming  with  vi- 
power  and  celestial  inspiration  exert-  sions,  her  heart  beating  with  generous 
ed  upon  the  army  of  Charles;  and  as,  aspirations — ^thrown  out  from  her  vil- 
on  the  other  hand,  the  cruel  fate  she  lage  retirement  upon  the  tumult  of 
herself  personally  encountered  from  war ;  we  see  her  snatched  up,  as  by  a 
her  enemies,  was  the  consequence  of  whirlwind,  by  the  ianaticism  of  the 
an  opposite  belief  in  her  withcraft,  or  multitude,  who  bear  her,  as  she  bean 
possession  by  the  devil ;  the  unhappy  her  banner,  onwards  in  their  career, 
maiden  presents  herself  to  us,  in  a  and  conquer  under  this  new  standard 
strictly  historical  point  of  view,  as  they  have  reared.   We  see  her  aniv- 
one  of  those  wild  visionaries  whom  ing  at  a  success  which,  notwithstand- 
solitnde  Occasionally  rears,  become  ing  her  own  prophecies,  must  have  | 
suddenly  the  sport  of  the  tumultuous  astonished  herself.   When  the  king 
feelings  of  two  rival  hosts,  elevated  has  been  crowned  at  Rheims,  some-  | 
by  the  one  to  a  saint  and  the  compa-  thing  whispers  to  her  that  she  ought 
Uion  of  angels,  and  by  the  other  black-  now  to  retreat  into  her  native  village, 
ened  into  a  witch  and  the  associate  of  or,  what  was  the  only  fitting  tomioa- 
demons.    History  has  relieved  her  tion  for  her  course,  into  some  religions 
moral  character  from  the  aspersions  house,  and  find  there  a  harbour  from 
thrown  upon  it,  and  philosophy  has  the  tempest  on  whidi  she  is  tossing, 
quite  denuded  her  of  the  least  claims  But  the  selfish  men  around  her  w3l 
to  supernatural  power,  whether  de-  not  let  her  go.   She  may  guide  them  i 
rived  from  above  or  from  below :  no-  a  little  yet.    They  bear  the  torch 
thing  remains  but  the  enthusiast  and  while  there  is  an  ember  left.  Then 
the  visionary,  and  the  strange  position  comes  the  changeful  fortune  of  ttht, 
into  which  circumstances  conducted  defeat  and  imprisonment ;  and  notr 
h^r.  And  this  position  of  the  thought-  we  see  the  same  poor  human  heart, 
bewildered  maid  is  rendered  the  more  its  visions  soiled  anid  clonded,  its  cour- 
striking,  when  we  consider  that  it  was  age  beaten  down,  surrounded  only  by 
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enemies  and  scoffers,  beginning  even 
to  suspect  itself  of  imposture  and  im- 
piety. She  who  had  felt  as  a  saint, 
hears  herself  exorcised  as  a  sorcerer ; 
and,  bj  and  by,  a  crowd  of  meUf 
churchmen  and  civilians,  stand  round 
m  triumph  to  see  her  burnt  and  con- 
sumed as  a  thing  unholy  and  impure, 
whose  life  had  been,  not,  as  she  had 
deemed,  a  perpetual  devotion,  but  a 
perpetual  blasphemy. 

But  although  it  appears  to  us  that 
this,  which  is  the  true  historical  point 
of  view,  is  also  the  most  replete  with 
poetic  interest,  it  may  not  be  an  in- 
terest so  well  adapted  to  the  drama  as 
to  other  species  of  poetry.  The  he- 
roine is  here  made  the  prey  of  the  two 
rival  factions,  who  appear  to  contend, 
not  only  for  the  possession  of  her  per- 
son, but  for  the  domination  over  her 
flimd ;  not  enough  is  attributed  to  her 
individual  will  and  character ;  the 
action  of  the  piece  does  not  imme- 
diately flow  from  her ;  and  the  people, 
with  its  strange  faiths  and  monstrous 
caprices,  becomes  the  veritable  hero. 
It  was  for  this  reason,  we  presume, 
that  Schiller  rejected  what,  in  our 
days,  is  the  simple  and  natural  man- 
ner of  considering  his  subject,  and 
adopted  a  different  point  of  view. 
Designating  his  play  as  a  romantic 
tragedy,  he  resolved  to  represent  the 
maid  as  really  inspired  by  Heaven — 
as  veritably  commissioned  by  the  Vir- 
gin—as  endowed,  bondjide,  with  mi- 
raculous powers.  She  is  thus  the  living 
centre  of  the  action.  Whatever  is 
effected  by  the  appearance  of  the  Maid 
of  Orleans,  is  effected  by  her  individual 
prowess,  or  the  aid  of  heaven  admi- 
nistered through  her. 

This  was  a  bold  attempt,  and  very 
boldly  has  SchiUer  executed  it.  Ho 
has  stopped  at  no  middle  point.  He 
has  not  scmpled  to  represent  the  fabu- 
lous miracles  of  a  superstitious  age  as 
actually  taking  place  before  us.  Jo- 
hanna gives  proofs  of  her  faculty  of 
second-sigbt ;  she  sees,  while  at  the 
camp  of  the  Dauphin,  the  death  of 
Salisbury  before  Orleans;  she  per- 
forms in  our  presence  those  miracles 
by  which  she  is  said  to  have  first 
established  her  reputation  at  the  court 
—recognising  the  Dauphin  at  once,  al- 
though he  had  purposely  resigned  his 
post  of  dignity  to  another,  and  redting 
to  him  the  secret  prayer  which  he  had, 
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the  night  before,  offered  u^  to  God  in 
the  solitude  of  his  own  chamber.  And 
not  only  are  the  fables,  which  the 
chronicles  of  the  times  have  handed 
down  to  us,  enacted  as  veritable  facts, 
but  the  poet  has  added  miracles  and 
prodigies  of  his  own  invention ;  and 
in  particular,  a  certain  spectre  of  a 
black  knight — ^who  appears  to  us  to 
have  been  introduced  as  much  for  the 
sake  of  supporting  the  supernatural 
character  of  the  piece  as  for  any  other 
purpose^ 

This  hardihood  of  the  poet  has  by 
some  critics  been  censured.  For  our- 
selves, we  have  a  lingering  and  obsti- 
nate regret  that  Schiller  ever  thought 
it  necessary  to  forsake  the  true  for 
the  fabulous ;  that  he  did  not  restrict 
himself  to  i*epresenting  the  faith  of  the 
age  in  the  dialogue  of  his  personages; 
that  he  did  not  content  himself  with 
marvels  related  only  in  the  imitated 
conversation  of  superstitious  persons. 
The  most  sceptical  of  men  admit  the 
reality  and  fervour  of  superstitious 
beliefe;  and  in  depicting  Mm  in  all 
their  vitality,the  poet  is  still  adhering 
rigidly  to  truth :  it  is  for  the  reader 
to  sympathize  with  them  or  not  at  his 
pleasure.  But  Schiller  having  resolved 
to  represent  as  fact  the  superstitious 
faith  of  the  times,  instead  of  building 
upon  that  faith  as  his  fact;  having 
determined  that  Johanna  should  be 
verily  inspired,  and  see  visions,  and 
be  the  champion  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
for  the  salvation  of  France— we  thkik 
he  was  quite  right  in  casting  aside  all 
timidity,  all  remaining  scruples  of 
reason,  and  freely  giving  up  his  scene 
to  prodigies  and  marvels.  If  you 
must  lie^  lie  boldly — ^is  a  good  maxim 
for  poets  as  well  as  rogues.  Above 
all,  do  we  dislike  that  dubious  and 
pitiful  position  which  a  narrator  of 
supernatural  events  sometimes  falls 
into,  where  the  reader  is  perpetually 
asking  himself  whether  the  author 
seriously  intends  to  task  his  credulity 
or  not. 

We  must  here,  however,  remark 
that,  even  when  the  poet  represents 
the  supernatural  as  the  faith  only  of 
others,  he  must  still,  in  order  to  do 
this  effectively,  awaken  some  degree 
of  superstitious  feeling  in  ourselves. 
To  understand  the  belief  or  delusion 
of  another  without  more  or  less  par- 
ticipating in  it,  Is  a  state  of  mind  in 
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which  the  philosopher  might  be  very 
well  content  to  place  us,  but  which  by 
no  means  suits  the  purposes  of  the 
poet.  We  must  be  made  to  partake 
for  the  moment,  to  some  slight  degree, 
in  the  superstitions  feelings  of  the  past 
age  which  is  brought  before  us,  or  we 
can  no  longer  feel  that  sympathetic 
interest  which  the  poet  seeks  to  create. 
The  spectacle  presented  to  us  becomes 
one  of  mere  curiosity.  As  well  might 
we  look  through  a  microscope,  and 
watch  the  world  of  animalcukB  it  re- 
veaJs.  Very  curious  that  little  world ; 
but  we  take  no  part  in  any  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, violent  as  they  evidently  are. 
And  here  lies  the  reason,  we  appre- 
hend, why  dramatic  representations  of 
insanity  are  so  generally  unsuccessful. 
We  cannot  participate  in  the  oapri- 
dous  delusions  of  the  maniac,  who 
becomes,  therefore,  a  mere  object  of 
wonder  or  curiosity.  The  moment 
when  the  lunatic  affects  us  most  deep- 
ly is,  when  he  approaches  nearest  to 
uie  ordinary  current  of  human  thought 
— it  is  the  moment  when  he  comes 
bcu^  to  reason,  and  its  too  frequent 
companion,  the  sense  of  pain. 

We  make  this  observation,  because 
it  probably  had  its  weight  in  deter- 
mining the  poet  in  the  course  he  pur- 
sued. Schiller  probably  reflected  that, 
whether  he  related  his  marvels  in  the 
dialogue  of  his  personages,  or  repre- 
sented them  9A  facts  in  his  drama,  he 
must  in  both  cases  depend,  for  the  im- 
pression he  should  produce,  on  a  suc- 
cessful appeal  to  the  superstitious  feel- 
ings of  his  contemporaries.  In  what* 
ever  era  a  poet  may  find  his  materials, 
Ids  authority  for  using  them  must  lie 
in  the  age  he  writes  for — ^in  the  inter- 
est they  are  capable  of  exciting  in  that 
age.  His  success  as  a  dramatic  poet 
required  that  he  should  kindle  the  lore 
of  the  marvellous ;  and  he  may  have 
thought  that,  In  an  artistical  point  of 
view,  the  question  resolved  itself  into 
one  of  policy,  of  means  to  an  end«— 
whether  it  were  better  to  assail  our 
credulity  by  open  force,  and  so  take  it 
by  storm,  or  to  content  himself  with  a 
less  advantage,  gained  by  more  insi- 
dious but  surer  approaches. 


With  all  his  boldness,  and  all  his 
genius,  has  Schiller  succeeded  in  his 
treatment  of  the  miracolons?  We 
hesitate  to  reply.  There  is  a  peculiar 
difficulty  in  deciding  how  far  a  poet 
has  been  successful  in  an  appeal  to 
superstitious  feelings ;  it  is  this,  that 
in  such  cases  every  intelligent  reader 
faels  that  he  must  be  aidant  and  as- 
sistant in  tiie  subjection  of  bis  own 
rebellious  reason,  prompt  at  every 
moment  to  turn  with  impatience  and 
derision  from  the  utterly  incredible. 
This  necessity  to  be  a  party  concerned 
in  the  business,  leaves  him  in  doubt 
how  far  he  has  been  compelled  by  the 
poet,  and  how  far  he  has,  or  ought  to 
have^  voluntarily  surrendered.  After 
all,  iJie  use  of  the  marvellous  in  poetry 
is  not  so  much  itself  to  impress  us 
with  awe  and  astonishment,  as  to  sup- 
ply novel  and  striking  situations  for 
the  display  of  human  feeling.  When 
Johanna,  for  instance,  describes  the 
visitation  by  the  Virgin,  and  declares 
her  sacred  mission,  we  listen  nnmoved. 
Not  so,  when,  having  felt  the  touch  of 
human  passion,  she  ^ghs  to  re-enter 
into  the  common  rank  of  morula^ 
and  laments  the  dreadful  honour  that 
has  been  imposed  upon  her.  Yet 
this  latter  sentiment,  so  natural  and 
so  affecting,  could  not  be  separated 
from  the  previous  fable.  In  this  lies 
the  difference  between  the  poetry  of  a 
rude  and  a  cultivated  age.  In  the  first, 
the  supernatural  is  for  itself  sought 
for  and  admired ;  in  the  second,  it  is 
admitted  for  the  sake  of  the  singular 
opportunities  it  affords  for  the  di^lay 
of  natural  and  powerful  emotions. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  tra- 
gedy of  The  Maid  of  OrkanSy  on 
which  we  feel  no  hesitation  whatever 
in  expressing  a  decisive  opinion-^ 
namely,  the  violent  departure  from 
history  in  the  catastrophe.  But  in 
order  to  make  our  remarks  on  this 
and  some  other  points  intelligible,  we 
must  enter  a  little  further  into  the 
plot  of  the  drama.  Our  detail  shall 
be  as  brief  as  possiUe.* 

The  drama  opens  with  a  scenic 
prologue.  The  scene  is  the  village 
of  Dom  Bemi ;  on  the  left  is  the  Droid 


*  In  the  few  extracts  we  shall  have  occasion  to  make>  we  would  have  wilhogl/ 
had  recourse  at  onoe  to  an  English  traDsktion^  if  such  had  been  within  our  reach. 
That  not  being  the  case,  the  reader  must  accept  our  own  attempts  at  traoahtioD. 
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OAk-HMi  the  right,  the  image  of  the  kingdom.    They  themselves  are  in 

Virgin  in  a  small  chapel.    Thibant  danger  every  day  of  seeing  the  enemy 

d'Aie  enters  with  his  three  daugh-  pour  down  into  their  own  qniet  valleys, 

tersi  Margaret,  Lonison,  and  Johan-  Nevertheless,  partly  from  this  very 

na,  together  with  then:  three  suitors,  canse,  he  determines  upon  giving  his 

Etieone,  Glande  Marie,  and  Raimond.  daughters  in  marriage  without  further 

Thibaotdeplores  the stateof  his  father-  delay.   He  bestows  Margaret  upon 

land.  Young  Henry  YI.  of  England  Etienne.   Then,  turning  to  the  se- 

bas  just  been  crowned  at  Paris,  and  cond  daughter,  Lonison,  and  to  her 

Charles,  the  hereditaryprince,  is  wan-  suitor,  who,  it  seems,  can  lay  little 

dering  a  fugitive  through  his  own  dauu  to  worldlypossessions,  he  says— 

^  Shall  I,  because  ye  proffer  me  no  wealth. 
Sunder  two  hearts  that  seem  so  well  attuned  t 
Who  hag  wealth  now  ?  Home  and  homestead  now 
Are  booty  for  the  robber  and  the  flames : 
The  strong  heart  of  a  brave  and  constant  man 
la  the  sole  roof-tree  which  these  stormy  times 
Must  pass  unshaken." 

Hitherto  father  Thibant  seems  an  the  progress  ofthe  piece;  for  Johanna's 

amiable  personage,  but  he  turns  out  reverse  of  fortune  is  brought  about 

to  be  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  by  the  strange  intervention  of  this 

atnbOious  parents  that  ever  made  dark  and  sinister  parent.  He  believes 

bis  appearance  on  the  stage.    He  '  his  child  more  prone  to  ally  herself 

next  addresses  and  reproaches  his  with  evil  spirits,  through  a  vain  and 

daoghter  Johanna,  who  is  beloved  sinful  ambition,  than,  inspired  by 

by  Baunond,  but  who  rejects  the  ties  piety,  to  emulate  the  lives  of  saints, 

of  earthly  affection.  He  has  taken  an  Baimond  combats  this  gloomy  no- 

eiceedmgiy  morose  view  of  the  cha-  tion.    He  thinks  that  the  love  of 

racter  of  his  daughter;  a  circumstance  Johanna,  like  the  most  costly  fruits, 

which  becomes  of  great  importance  in  is  only  late  in  ripening. 

"  Eaimond. — As  yet  she  loves  to  dwell  upon  the  hilla^ 
And  trembles  to  descend  from  the  free  heatn 
To  man's  low  roof,  beset  with  narrow  cares. 

TkibauL — Ay,  that  it  is  displeases  me.    She  flies 
Her  dsters'  frolicsome  companionship 
For  the  bare  hills— deserts  her  sleepless  couch 
Before  the  cock-crow — ^in  that  feaiiul  hour 
When  man  so  willingly  hb  shelter  seeks, 
Housed  with  his  kind,  within  familiar  widls^ 
She>  like  a  solitary  bird,  hies  forth 
Into  the  gloomy,  spirit-haunted,  night. 
Stands  on  the  cross-way,  holding  with  the  air 
Mysterious  interoourse.    Why  will  she  choose 
Perpetually  thi$  place  ?    Why  will  she  drive 
Her  flocks  for  ever  here  f   I've  seen  her  sit 
Mosing  whole  hours  together  underneath 
This  Druid  oak^  which  all  good  Christians  shun  j 
There's  nothing  Uest  beneath  it ;  a  foul  spirit 

Has  made  his  i^uge  in  it  ever  rince  * 

The  old  and  sinful  times  of  Paganism. 

Ihe  old  men  of  the  village  can  relate 

Horrible  tales  of  this  same  tree :  one  hears 

Oft,  in  its  thick  dark  branches,  whisperings 

Of  strange  unearthly  voices.   I,  myself. 

As  once  my  way  led  past  the  tree  at  night. 

Saw  sitting  at  its  trunk  a  spectral  woman. 

Who  slowly,  from  her  wide  enfolding  robe, 

Stretch'd  a  thin  hand  and  beckon'd  me." 
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Raimond  points  to  the  sacred  ima^ge 
of  the  Virgin,  which  stands  opposite 
the  oak,  and  replies  that  it  is  the  at- 
traction which  brings  Johanna  to  this 
spot.  But  the  old  man  persists  in 
his  own  interpretation.  Because  his 
daughter  is  more  beautiful  than  any 
other  maiden  in  the  valley,  she  is 
proud,  and  disdains  her  humble  con- 
dition. He  has  had,  moreover,  omi- 
nous dreams.  The  entrance  of  Ber- 
trand,  a  countryman  just  arrived  from 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Vancoulenrs, 
interrupts  the  conversation.  He  car- 
ries a  helmet  in  his  hand,  which  has 
been  forced  upon  him,  in  the  market- 
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place,  by  a  strange  woman.  Johanoa, 
who  has  all  this  while  remained  quite 
silent,  not  answering  a  word  to  the 
rebuke  of  ber  parent,  comes  snddealy 
forward,  and  claims  the  helmet  as 
having  been  sent  for  her.  Throng 
the  interposition  of  her  lover,  it  is 
granted  to  her.  Bertrand,  beisg  aaked 
what  news  of  the  war  he  has  heard  at 
Yaucouleurs,  gives  a  despondbig  ac- 
count of  the  king's  cause,  and  hringa 
the  report  that  Orleans,  pressed  by 
the  besiegers,  is  on  the  point  of 
surrendering.  Johanna  now  breaks 
forth:— 


"  Of  treaty,  of  surrender  not  a  word ! 
A  saviour  comes  and  arms  her  for  the  figbtr 
At  Orleans  wrecks  the  fortune  of  the  foe ! 
His  measure  full,  he  is  for  harvest  ripe. 
And  with  her  sickle  shall  the  virgin  come. 
And  reap  the  rank  luxuriance  of  his  pride. 
Down  from  the  heavens  she  tears  that  blason*d  faio* 
These  English  knights  hare  hung  about  the  stars. 
Fly  not !  droop  not ! 
Before  the  com  is  yellow  in  the  fields, 
Before  this  moon  has  fill*d  her  globe  of  fight. 
There  shall  not  drink  an  English  horse 
Of  the  sweet-flowing  waters  of  the  Loire. 

BertrancL — Alas !  the  age  of  miracles  is  past. 

Johanna, — Not  past !  ye  shall  behold  a  miracle. 
Lo !  a  white  dove  with  eagle  courage  flies 
Down  on  the  vulture  that  still  rends  his  prey. 
Our  mangled  country.   The  traitor  Burgundy, 
The  haughty  Talbot  that  would  storm  the  skies. 
This  Salisbury,  scandal  of  the  Temple's  order. 
And  all  these  insolent  proud  islanders 
Shall  fly  before  her  like  a  herd  of  lambs.*' 


Of  this  plx)logue  it  has  been  justly 
said,  that  it  might  as  well  have  been 
the  first  scene  of  the  first  act :  for  it 
is  as  essential  to  the  progress  of  the 
piece  as  any  one  scene  in  the  play ; 
and  the  speakers  re-appear,  and  for 
very  important  purposes,  in  the  body 
of  the  drama.  For  our  part,  we  look 
upon  prologues  of  this  description  as 
little  else  than  a  device  of  the  poet  to 
gain  more  space  than  his  five  acts 
forded  him.  When  it  has  no  con- 
nexion with  the  action  of  the  piece, 
we  wish  to  know  what  claim  it  has  to 
be  there  at  idl;  and  when  it  is  so 


connected,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive 
what  end  it  answers,  which  could  not 
be  as  legitimately  prosecuted  under 
the  old  title  of  Act  I.  Scene  1. 

The  nominal  first  act  opens  with 
the  little  court  of  Charles  at  Chinon. 
Here  all  is  verging  towards  a  state 
of  desperation.  Unances  exhausted, 
troops  threatening  to  disband,  and  a 
deputation  from  Orleans  to  inform 
the  king  that  the  town  had  agreed  to 
surrender,  If,  within  fourteen  days, 
efiectual  succour  was  not  sent  to 
relieve  it.  Charles  answers  in  de- 
spair:— 


^'  Can  I  by  stamping  with  my  feet 
Raise  armies  from  the  ground  ?    Can  I 
Pour  granaries  fi^m  tms  bare  and  naked  palm  ? 
Rend  me  in  pieces !   Tear  me  out  this  heart. 
And  dbin  it  for  gold !   Blood  have  I  for  you. 
But  silver  have  I  none,  nor  com,  nor  soldiers.*' 
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Agnes  Sml  enters  with  a  casket  He  dismisses  the  deputies  from  Or- 
of  jewels  in  her  hand*  Although  she  leans  with  permission  to  make  the 
bad  always  refused  to  accept  of  the  best  terms  they  can  for  themselves. 
kiDg  any  more  costly  present  than  a  Dunois,  the  bastard  of  Orleans,  who 
rax^  flower,  or  an  early  fruit,  she  now  has  eloquently  protested  against  this 
com«8  to  devote  all  her  wealth  and  desponding  desertion,  as  he  deems  it, 
pc«ssessions  to  his  service.  But  her  of  his  own  cause,  quits  the  king  in 
aid  aA>rds  him  little  more  than  a  anger.  Sorel  dispatches  La  Hire  after 
noble  proof  <^  her  love  and  genero-  him  to  persuade  Mm  to  return.  La 
eiiy :  it  can  effect  nothing  to  the  re-  Hire  re-enters, 
ttoration  of  his  shattered  fortunes. 

**  SoreL  Ton  come  alone,  you  bring  him  not  with  yon. 

[then  observing  him  more  dosefy. 
La  Hire !   What  is  it  ?    What  means  this  kindled  look  ? 
Alas !    Some  new  misfortune. 

La  J^re.  S^sfortmies 
Are  OTerblown — 'tis  smishine,  lady^  sunshine  ! 
Sard.  What  is  it  ?— I  entreats 
La  Hire  io  the  King.  Call  back  the  embassy. 
The  deputies  from  Orleans ! 
Charles.  Why  ?    What  is  this  ? 

La  Hire.  Haste  I  call  them  back !   Thy  fortunes  change, 
A  battle  has  been  fought,  and  thine  the  yictory. 

SoreL  Victory  !   Oh,  heavenly  music ! 

Charles.  La  Hure, 

Some  fabulous  report  has  cheated  you. 
Victory  !  I  believe  no  more  in  victories. 

La  Hire.  You  will  believe — in  greater  wonders  stills 
Here  comes  the  archbishop,  and  with  him  Dunois.*' 

And  with  them  comes  also  a  knight,  These  angry  chiefs  are  oli  the  point 

who  relates  how  this  victory  has  been  of  separating,  and  terminating  their 

WGQ  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  alliance,  when  the  queen-mother  Isa- 

anned  vvgin,  who  scattered  dismay  beau  enters,  and  reconciles  them.  But 

and  tOTor  amongst  their  enemies,  when  Isabeau,  who,  from  her  unna- 

Sboots  are  heard  from  without,  and  tural  hatred  to  her  son  Charles,  and  a 

Johanna  enters.   Here  the  course  of  certain  coarseness  of  temper,  is  alto- 

histoiy  is  followed  in  the  account  the  gether  a  very  disagreeable  personage, 

maid  gives  of  herself,  and  the  proofs  offers,  woman  against  woman,  to  lead 

she  affords  of  her  divine  mission.  her  own  party  against  Johanna,  they 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  act,  all  unite  in  bidding  her  return  forth- 

we  find  that  Orleans  has  been  relieved  with  to  Paris.   The  army,  they  say, 

bj  the  Inspired  Johanna.  Talbot  and  is  dispirited  when  it  thinks  it  fights 

lionel,  the  English  leaders,  attribute  for  her  cause — ^the  cause  of  the  mother 

the  late  defeat  to  the  Burgundians ;  agfunst  the  son.   Isabeau  says : — 
the  Duke  of   Burgundy  retorts. 

Te  know  not,  weak  souls,  that  ye  are  the  rights 

Of  a  wrong'd  mother.    I,  for  my  part,  \oyh 

Who  honours  me ;  who  injures  me,  I  hate ; 

And  should  this  be  my  own  begotten  son. 

He  is  for  this  more  hateful.   I  gave  life. 

And  I  win  take — if  he,  with  shameless  rage. 

Scandal  the  womb  that  bore  him.   Ye'proud  noblea 

Who  war  against  my  son,  ye  have  no  right 

To  pillage  him.   VfhaX  injury  has  he  done 

To  you  ?  what  duty  violated  ? 

Ambition  and  low  envy  spur  ye  on ! 

I,  who  begot  him,  have  alright  to  hate." 
While  the  English  are  still  in  their   disperses  them,   fiere  passes  a  sceti^ 
cunp,  little  dreaming  of  surprise,  the   between  Johanna  and  Montgomery,  a 
naatden  rushes  on  them,  conquers  and  young  Welsh  knight,  who  begs  for 
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his  life  in  a  traly  Homeric  manner— - 
pleading  his  youth,  the  angaish  of  his 
mother,  and  the  sweet  bride  he  bad 
left  upon  the  Severn.  It  is  quite 
Homeric,  professedly  and  successfully 
so, and thereforequiteoutof place.  The 
Welsh  knight  speaks  in  a  most  un- 
knightly  strain.  And  the  change  of 
metre  that  is  adopted  assists  in  givinff 
to  the  whole  the  air  of  a  mere  poetical 
exercise.  The  scene  is  not,  however, 
without  its  purpose  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  character  of  the  maid, 


because  it  shows  how  ntterlj  she  is 
at  this  time  engrossed  m  her  warlike 
mission;  she  is  not  a  moment  aifected 
by  the  entreaties  of  Montgomerr,  and 
dooms  him  to  death  withoat  pity. 

The  war  stiU  contuines  fiatal  to  the 
English.  Talbot  is  slain.  In  the 
next  scene,  the  ghost  of  this  warrior 
appears  to  Johanna,  under  the  foim  of 
a  black  knight  with  the  yisor  closed. 
The  appariti<»i  lures  her  away  from 
the  heat  of  the  contest,  mid  then  ad- 
dresses to  her  this  solemn  wamhig : — 


Johanna  d*Arc ! 
Up  to  the  gates  of  Rheims  hast  thou  been  borne 
Upon  the  wings  of  victory.   Now  pause. 
Content  thee  with  the  fame  that  thou  hast  won. 
Let  fortune  go,  whom  thou  hast  held  in  bonds. 
Ere  it  in  anger  shall  break  loose  from  thee; 
For  never  is  it  constant  to  the  end." 


Johanna,  however,  who  can  hear  of 
nothing,  and  think  of  nothing,  but 
of  fighting  for  her  country,  and  who 
has  a  particular  detestation  for  this 
black  knight,  strikes  at  it  with  her 
sword.  It  vanishes  with  the  appro- 
priate accompaniments  of  thunder  and 
lightning. 

The  apparition  of  the  black  knight 
has  occasioned  some  embarrassment 
and  discussion  amoug  the  critics.  It 
was  at  first  quite  plain  that  it  was  the 
ghost  of  Talbot ;  and  when  there  waa 
no  longer  any  doubt  on  this  head,  it 
was  not  easy  to  decide  what  brought 
the  ghost  of  Talbot  there,  and  why  he 
should  give  what,  knowing  as  we  do 
the  history  of  Johanna,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  very  sound  advice.  But 
in  that  lay  the  very  snare  of  Satan. 
It  was  wise  counsel  that  the  devil, 
through  this  ghost,  gave  to  Johanna ; 
but  it  was  toorldfy  wise.  It  was  well 
suited  to  some  ambitious  person  en- 
gaged in  a  career  of  conquest.  Had 
such  a  black  knight  appeared,  for 
example,  to  Napoleon,  on  the  eve  of 
entering  on  his  war  with  Russia,  and 
warned  him  to  furl  his  banner  of  con- 
quest, it  would  have  been  a  friendly 
and  intelligent  ghost,  though  we  do 
not  believe  it  would  have  been  listened 
to  for  a  moment.  A  human  passion 
is  stronger  than  a  whole  regiment  of 
ghosts.  But  such  advice  addressed 
to  Johanna,  the  missionary  of  heaven, 
who  fought  from  duty,  not  ambition, 
could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  in- 
fuse into  her  mind  ideas  of  vain-glory 


and  love  of  fame,  a  selfish  regard  to 
personal  consequences,  and  a  £strust 
of  the  protection  of  her  divine  mis- 
tress. The  ghost  of  Talbot,  there- 
fore, was  evidently  in  leagne  with  her 
enemies,  the  devils,  in  the  insidions 
counsel  it  gave.  But  the  counsel  was 
rejected  with  disdain,  and  Johanna 
went  on  still  victorious  oyer  ail. 

But  the  maiden  next  encoonters  a 
more  pernicious  apparition  than  the 
black  knight.  She  contends  with  the 
gallant  Lionel.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
she  is  the  victor;  she  raises  her^oid 
to  strike,  but,  fatally  for  her  peace, 
she  looks  twice  before  she  deals  the 
blow.   She  cannot  strike. 

Now  follows — ^but  in  vain  for  Jo- 
hanna— the  full  accompUsfament  of  her 
glorious  enterprise,  in  the  ooronatioB 
of  the  king  at  Rheims.  Contrary  to 
the  obligation  of  her  high  mission,  she 
has  received  into  her  heart  a  hnmaa 
passion.  Her  peace  is  gone.  Hera 
the  poet,  in  order  to  express  the  rapid 
alternations  of  feeling  to  which  she  is 
a  prey,  breaks  firom  Uie  even  tenor  of 
blank  verse  into  a  lyrical  effusion  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  pathos.  She 
is  sought  for  to  take  her  part  in  the 
ceremony  of  the  coronation ;  it  is  now 
vrith  a  feeling  of  horror  that  she  re- 
ceives into  herhandsthe  sacred  banner, 
which  she  had  borne  triumphantly  to 
so  many  victories. 

Amongst  the  crowd  who  have 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  witness  the 
ceremony,  are  the  family  of  Johanoflf 
and  her  old  lover  Baimond.  Her 
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facher  Tltent  ia  also  there.  He  has  deliverer  of  France,  this  melancholy 
coffie  io  save,  if  jet  possible,  his  child  father  niishes  forward  to  reproach  and 
from  perdition,  whom  he  still  persists  to  blaspheme  his  child.  She,  heart- 
in  thinking  under  the  influence  of  stricken;  and  conscious  of  a  secret 
i^icked  spirits,  and  to  have  wrought  error,  though  of  a  quite  different  kind 
ail  her  wcmders  by  the  aid  of  diabolic  from  what  is  laid  to  her  charge,  re- 
enchantments.  Now,  therefore,  when  ceives  in  submissive  silence,  as  the 
the  king,  after  his  coronation,  turns  chastisement  of  heaven,  the  strange 
towards  Johanna,  and,  in  the  presence  inculpations  of  her  parent : — 
of  all  his  nobility,  addresses  her  as  the 

Tkibaut,  io  the  King.  Thou  deem*st  thyself  deliver'd  by  God'B  power. 
Thou  art  abused — this  people  of  France  are  blinded ! 
Thou  art  deliver'd  by  the  deyH's  craft ! 

DvnoM.  Does  this  man  rave  ? 

Thibaut.  Not  I,  but  thou  art  raving ; 
All  these^  the  wise  archbishop  at  their  head> 
Rave,  in  belieFuig  that  the  voice  of  heaven 
Speaks  in  this  wicked  girl.   Mark,  if  sh&  dare 
Maintain,  before  her  father's  face,  the  juggle 
MTith  which  she  cheats  the  people  and  her  king. 
In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ! 
Speak  !    I  conjure  thee  !   Dost  thou  serve  with  saints, 
And  with  the  pure  in  heart  ? 

[A  unwertdl  silence.  Every  eye  is  strained  towards 
Johanna,  who  stands  motionless. 

Sorel.  God !  she  is  mut« ! 

Thibaut.  So  must  she  be  before  that  awful  name 
Which,  in  the  depth  of  hell  itself,  is  fearU 
She — she  a  saint !  she  sent  from  God ! 
No,  in  a  cursed  spot — our  magic  tree 
Where  devils  from  of  yore  their  Sabbath  keep-^ 
Has  all  this  been  contrived ;  there  did  she  sell 
Her  soul  to  the  eternal  Fiend,  to  be 
With  brief  vain-glory  honoured  in  this  world. 
Bid  her  stretch  forth  her  arm,  and  ye  will  see 
The  punctures  by  which  hell  has  mark'd  its  own. 

Burgundy.  Horrible !  Yet  roust  the  father  be  believed 
Who  thus  against  his  own  child  testifies. 

Dunois.  No,  no ;  the  madman  shall  not  be  believed 
Who  in  his  own  child  vilifies  himself. 

Sorel  to  Johanna.  O  speak !  break  this  disastrous  silence !  we 
Believe  in  tlue.    We  have  firm  trust  in  thee. 
One  word  from  thy  own  mouth,  one  only  word, 
Shall  be  enough.   But  speak !  Denounce,  confound 
This  hideous  accusation.   Do  but  say 
That  thou  art  innocent,  and  we  believe  it. 

{^Johanna  remains  motionless.   Agnes  Sorel  steps 
hack  with  horror. 

La  Bire.  She  is  amazed !  Astonishment  and  terror 
Have  dosed  her  mouth.  Before  such  hellish  charge 
Must  purity  itself  rec<Hl  with  fright. 

[Approaches  her. 
Take  courage !  Be  thyself!   The  innocent 
Have  their  own  proper  language,  and  their  look 
la  lightning  to  consume  foid  calumny. 
In  noble  scorn,  arouse  thyself— look  up — 
Confound  with  shame  this  most  unworthy  doubt. 
Which  wrongs  thy  sacred  virtue. 

[Johanna  remain*  motionless.    La  Hire  steps 
hack.    The  general  horror  increase*. 
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Dunoii,  What  scares  the  people  ?    What  dismajs  tlie  long  ? 
Oh,  she  is  innocent!   I  pledge  myself^ 
I  pledge  for  her  my  honour  as  a  prince. 
Here  do  I  throw  my  gauntlet  down.    Who  dares 
To  slander  her  with  guilt  ? 

[A  vioient  peal  of  lAviuZsr  U  heard,    AU  tlaH 
back  terrified, 
Thibaut.  God  answers!  God, 

Who  thunders  from  above.   Pronounce  thyself. 

Child  of  perdition,  guiltiess,  if  thou  dar*st  

[A  second  peal  of  ikunder  it  heard.    The  peoj^ 
fly  on  all  eidet. 
Burgundy,  God  shield  us !  What  an  awful  signal ! 
Dtt  Chaiel,  Come,  come,  my  sovereign,  let  us  fly  this  place ! 
Archbishop  to  Johanna,  In  the  name  of  God,  I  speak  to  thee.  Art  silent 
From  pride  of  innocence,  or  shame  of  guilt  1 
If  now  this  voice  of  thunder  testify 
For  thee, — ^in  sign  thereof  embrace  this  cross. 

[Johanna  remains  motionUss.    Repeated  peals  ef 
thunder.   AU  leave  the  church  except  Dmwis. 
Dunoii,  Thou  art  my  own,  my  bride,  Johanna !  I 
Have  froni  the  first  believed,  and  still  believe. 
Thee  will  I  rather  trust  than  all  these  signs, 
Than  even  this  thunder  speaking  from  above. 
Tis  noble  pride  withholds  thee,  thou  disdain'st. 
Wrapt  in  thy  sacred  innocence,  these  mad 
Outrageous  charges  to  refute. 
Disdain  so  still ;  confide  alone  in  me. 
Who  of  thy  purity  have  doubted  nevef*. 
I  ask  no  word ;  place  but  thy  hand  in  mine^ 
In  token  that  thou  wilt  confide  in  me. 
In  this  arm,  and  thy  own  good  cause. 

\He  extends  his  hand.   She  turm  awap  with  « 
convulsive  start. 
( JDu  Chatel  re-enters^  and  afterufards  Raimond.) 
Du  Chatel.  Johanna  d'Arc!  The  king  permits 
That  undisturbed  you  quit  the  town  of  ^eims. 
The  gates  stand  open ;  no  man  shall  molest  you. 
Count  Dunols,  follow  me — ^you  gun  no  honour  in  lingering  here. 

[Du  Chatel  and  Dunois  leave. 

Raimond.  Seixe  on  this  moment !  The  streets  are  empty  give  me  your 

hand. 

[Johanna  looks  upwards  to  heaven,  then  hastily 
taking  his  hand,  goes  out." 


Under  the  guidance  of  Raimond, 
the  prophetess  and  champion,  de- 
serted it  seems  by  man  and  heaven, 
enters  a  wood,  where  she  lA  taken 
prisoner  hy  a  party  of  English.  She 
is  sent  a  captive  to  Lionel  Bat  ad- 
versity has  now  reinstated  her  in  all 
the  primitive  austerity  of  her  heart ; 
the  weakness  she  has  so  severely  ex- 
piated, has  left  her ;  she  has  no  heart 
now  but  for  her  country.  In  vain 
Lionel  promises  all— for  Lionel,  as  well 
as  Dunois,  loves  her ;  she  answers 
only  by  denouncing  the  enemies  of 
France. 

A  battle  is  joined  under  the  walls 
of  the  tower  m  which  she  is  impri- 


soned ;  she  has  been  tiound  in  letters 
of  threefold  strength ;  Lionel  has  gone 
forth  to  lead  his  army,  and  the  fieite 
Isabeau  is  her  jailer.  She  holds  a 
drawn  dagger  over  her  head.  If  the 
king  of  France  conquers,  Johanna 
dies.  Nevertheless,  she  ceases  not  to 
pray  for  his  success;  and  when  she 
hears  that  the  king  is  so  closely  beset 
b^  his  enemies  that  he  is  in  danger  of 
his  life,  she  implores  heaven  with 
such  fervour,  that  power  is  given  her 
to  i^end  asunder  her  chafais.  Snatch- 
ing a  sword  from  one  of  her  gnaids, 
she  makes  from  the  tower,  and  ap- 
pears on  the  field  of  battle  in  time  to 
rescue  her  monarch.  But  she  herself 
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has  leodved  a  mortal  woood ;  she   marred  his  own  poem, 
sinks  on  the  ground,  and  expires  in  " 
the  moment  of  victory.  They  cover 
her  with  the  banners  of  the  victoiions 
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annv.  The  cartain  falls. 

Now,  this  violent  departure  from 
hUtory,  in  the  bitter  part  of  the  play, 
U  what  we  chiefly  regret  in  the  tra- 
^dy  of  Schiller.    The  melancholy 
fate  of  Joan  d'Arc  is  so  inseparably 
connected  wiUi  her  memory,  that  we 
cta^  to  identify  the  portrait  of  Schil- 
ler with  the  personage  of  history.  As 
the  tragedy  proceeds,  we  feel  that  it  is 
no  longer  onr  Joan  d'Arc  that  it  con- 
cerns—so  Impossible  is  it  for  ns  to 
forget,  that  the  village  maiden  of  Dom 
Remi  expiated  her  pions  and  vision- 
ary patriotism  in  the  flames  at  Bouen. 
Onlj  half  her  tragedy  has  been  writ- 
ten ;  the  other  half  remains  for  some 
fhtore  Schiller.  Nor  can  we  conceive 
of  a  better  opportunity  for  the  disi^ay 
of  the  peculiar  powers  of  this  poet, 
than  would  have  been  afforded  by 
that  catastrophe  he  has  chosen  to 
alter.  Was  the  opportunity  felt  to 
be  too  greatf  Had  the  poet  become 
wearied  and  exhausted  with  his  theme, 
asd  did  he  feel  indisposed  to  nerve 
himself  afinesh  for  scenes  which  called 
for  the  strenuous  efforts  of  his  genius  ? 
We  Imow  that  it  was  not  his  original 
intention  to  make  this  violent  depar- 
tnie  from  history,  and  that  he  came 
to  the  determination  wi^h  regret. 

We  wish  to  state  distinctly  on  what 
groonds  we  make  our  objection ;  be- 
cause there  is  current  among  a  class 
of  critics  a  censure  for  the  mere  de- 
parture from  historical  truth— made, 
it  would  seem,  out  of  a  sensitive  re- 
gard for  history »in  which  we  by  no 
means  acquiesce.  We  have  no  dsr 
aire  to  bind  a  poet  to  history,  merely 
because  it  is  history.   He  has  his 
own  ends  to  accomplish,  and  by  those 
shall  he  he  judged.  As,  assuredly,  we 
ehoold  not  accept  it  as  the  least  ex- 
cuse for  the  least  measnce  of  dukiess, 
(tt  the  part  of  the  poet,  that  he  had 
followed  faithinlly  the  historical  nar- 
rative, 80  neither  do  we  impose  upon 
hnn  a  very  close  adherence  to  it.  We 
ceosnre  the  course  which  Schiller  has 
here  pursued,  not  because  he  has 
marred  history,  but  because  he  has 


The  objection 
lies  entirely  within  the  boundary  of 
his  own  art.  He  has  selected  a  per- 
sonage for  his  drama  with  whom  a 
certain  fate  is  so  indissolnbly  asso- 
ciated, that  it  is  impossible  to  think 
of  her  without  recalling  it  to  mind ; 
and  this  ineffaceable  trait  in  her  his- 
tory he  has  attempted,  for  the  time,  to 
obliterate  from  our  memory.  By  this 
procedure,  the  imagination  of  the 
reader  is  divided  and  distracted.  The 
picture  presented  by  the  poet  is  and 
is  not  a  portrait  of  the  historical  figure 
which  lives  in  our  recollection.  There 
are  many  points  of  resemblance ;  but 
the  chief  is  omitted.  And  we  always 
feel  that  it  is  omitted;  for  history  here 
is  too  strong  for  the  poet :  he  cannot 
expel  her  from  the  territory  he  wishes 
to  enclose  for  himself.  As  well  might 
one  describe  a  Socrates  who  did  not 
drink  the  hemlock — as  well  a  Na- 
poleon who  did  not  die  at  St  Helena, 
as  a  Joan  d^Arc  who  did  not  suffer  in 
the  flames  of  Rouen. 

Von  Hinrichf  in  his  critical  work 
upon  Schiller,  gives  a  curious  defence 
of  this  departure  from  history: — 
"  The  martyrdom,"  he  says,  "  of  the 
forlorn  maiden  could  hardly  satisfy 
us  on  the  stage.  In  history  it  is  dif- 
ferent ;  we  see  these  events  in  their 
connexion  with  the  past  and  the  fu- 
ture, and  we  do  not  abstract  some 
single  fact,  and  judge  of  it  apart  from 
all  others.  The  history  of  the  world 
is  the  tribunal  of  the  world.  It  has 
justified  Johanna ;  posterity  has  re- 
stored to  her  the  fame  and  honour  of 
which  a  malicious  fate  had  for  a  sea- 
son deprived  her.  The  poet  was  ob- 
liged to  change  his  catastrophe,  in 
order  to  introduce,  in  his  own  epoch, 
that  finger  of  justice  which,  in  reali- 
ty, revealed  itself  only  at  a  subsequent 
period."* 

But  who  sees  not  that,  in  all  such 
cases,  the  poet  sufficiently  and  com- 
pletely reverses  the  unjust  sentence 
of  contemporaries,  by  representing 
the  sufferer  as  undeserving  of  it  ? — 
that,  by  depicting  her  as  innocent,  he 
anticipates  and  introduces  the  equi- 
table judgment  of  posterity?  When 
Schiller  had  described  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  as  pious  in  heart — as  the 
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chosen  of  Heaven,  he  had  at  once  re- 
versed the  sentence  of  the  court  of 
Boaen.  It  was  assuredly  not  neces- 
sary that  he  should  conceal  the  fact 
of  any  such  sentence  having  been 
passed,  in  order  to  exculpate  Johanna: 
and  to  exculpate,  or  to  spare,  the 
august  Judges,  was  no  part  of  the 
business  of  the  poet.  Socrates  dies 
in  prison,  denounced  as  a  corrupter  of 
youth.  He  himself  is  sufficiently  vin- 
dicated  when  he  is  shown  to  be  no 
corrupter  of  youth.  Is  there  any  sen- 
timent of  equity  that  would  prompt 
us  to  suppress  the  fact,  that  he  died 
by  the  public  executioner  of  Athens  ? 
Or  woiUd  it  be  dohig  honour  to  his- 
tory— to  this  great  tribunal  of  appeal 
— to  stifle  our  indignation  against  the 
unjust  and  criminal  sentences  which 
she  has  had  to  repeal  ? 

No  doubt  the  poet  would  have  had 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  in  follow- 
ing  the  course  of  history.  In  parti- 
cular, as  he  had  chosen  to  represent 
Johanna  as  veritably  inspired,  he 
would  have  been  tasked  to  reconcile 
this  severity  of  her  fate,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  justice  of  Heaven  to- 
wards its  own  missionary;  or  on  the 
other,  with  the  unblemished  character 
of  his  heroine.  Either  Heaven  must 
appear  forgetful  of  Johanna,  or  Jo- 
hanna must  be  represented  as  having 
forfeited  a  right  to  its  protection.  But 
this  difficulty  Schiller  has  not  entirely 
escaped  in  his  own  plot,  and  he  has 
shown  how  it  may  be  encountered. 
Johanna  might  weU  yield  to  the  ten- 
derness of  a  human  passion  without 
forfeiting  our  sjrmpathy,  or  incurring 
a  stain  upon  her  moral  character; 
and  yet  this  aberration  of  heart — this 
dereliction  from  the  austere  purity  re- 
quired by  her  sacred  mission — might, 
in  a  theological  point  of  view,  be  sup- 
posed to  have  forfeited  her  claim  to 
the  miraculous  interposition  of  Hea- 
ven in  her  behalf.  So  that,  in  the 
closing  scenes,  though  Johanna  might 
have  no  claim  on  the  miraculous  fa- 
vours of  Heaven,  she  would  still  be  a 
saint  at  heart,  and  entitled  to  our 
deepest  sympathy ;  and  Heaven  would 


receive  back,  if  not  its  prophetess  and 
champion,  yet  a  noble  child  of  earth, 
still  further  purified  by  more  than  ex- 
piatory sufferings. 

This  species  of  difficoltj  meets  us, 
in  one  instance,  in  the  tragedy  of 
Schiller,  in  an  unexpected  and  unne- 
cessary manner.  How  are  we  to  un- 
derstand the  thunder  which  is  heard 
in  apparent  confirmation  of  the  cruel 
accusation  of  Thibaat?  As  a  mere 
coincidence,  as  a  mere  natural  phe- 
nomenon, we  can  hardly  view  it; 
appearing  as  it  does  in  this  atmosphere 
of  wonders.  The  archbishop  seems 
to  think  that  possibly  the  thunder 
might  testify  for  Johanna.  But  as 
the  effect  is  to  produce  her  condemna- 
tion, it  is  impossible  it  could  have 
been  intended  by  Heaven  for  her 
acquittal.  And  yet,  if  we  are  to  loot 
upon  it  as  corroborating  the  accusa- 
tion of  the  father,  it  not  only  passes 
a  very  severe  sentence  upon  Johanna, 
but  it  sanctions  the  gross  falsehood  of 
this  atrabilious  parent. 

Amongst  the  continental  critics, 
Schiller's  Maid  of  Orleans  has  been 
especially  conmiended  as  avindicatiofl 
of  the  character  of  Johanna  from  the 
vUe  representation  it  had  endured 
from  the  hands  of  Voltaire.  But  here, 
in  England,  La  PuceUe  was  never 
more  popular  than  it  deserved  to  be— 
was  never  popular  at  all ;  no  one  bad 
taken  his  impression  of  Joan  d'Are 
from  this  tawdry  performance;  and 
we  find  a  difficulty  in  understanding 
how  Schiller,  writing  to  Wieland, 
could  represent  the  poem  of  Voltaire 
as  a  great  obstade  in  his  way.  As 
little  had  we  received  our  impression 
of  Joan  d' Arc  from  Shakspeare's  tra- 
gedy of  the  First  Part  of  Henry  VL, 
where  she  is  represented  as  a  mere 
witch  and  courtesan,  represented,  in 
fact,  in  the  vulgar  aspect  in  which  she 
still  probably  appeared  to  an  English 
popiUace.  The  subject  was  with  us, 
when  Schiller  wrote,  new  and  open ; 
we  had  received  our  impression  only 
from  history,  and  history  had  spoken 
well  of  Johanna.* 

Madame  de  Stael,  after  applauding 


*  It  is  thus  that  Hume  concludes  his  account  of  her  : — This  admirable  heroinei 
to  whom  the  more  generous  superstition  of  the  ancients  would  hare  erected 
altars,  was,  on  pretence  of  heresy  and  magic,  delivered  over  alive  to  the  flames 
and  expiated  by  that  dreadful  punishment  Sie  signal  services  she  had  rendered  to 
her  prince  and  her  native  countary." 


]Hi.}  The  Stoii 

Sobillcr's  tragedj  for  the  restoration 
it  effected  of  tbecharacterof  the  French 
bermne,  adds : — "  The  French  alone 
h%ye  consented  to  this  d^radation  of 
the  character  of  the  maiden ;  even  an 
Englishman,  Shakspeare,  represents 
her  in  the  beginning  as  inspired  by 
Heaven,  and  afterwards  led  astray  by 
the  demons  of  ambition."  The  deli- 
neation of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  in  the 
i-Vnrf  Ptart  of  Henry  F/.,  is  associated 
with  the  greatest  name  in  onr  litera- 
ture, and  therefore,  we  presume,  must 
be  treated  with  respect  ^  bnt  it  is  the 
only  title  to  respect  we  can  discover 
ro  it.  We  cannot,  with  Madame  de 
St&el,  trace  the  inspired  maid  in  any 
p^rtof  the  play.  La  FaceUe  gives 
H«,  it  is  true,  in  the  commencement,  a 
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very  good  account  of  herself;  as  she 
was  playing  the  part  of  an  impostor, 
it  was  not  probable  she  would  do 
otherwise :  but  her  own  manner  very 
soon  betrays  the  courtesan;  and,  when 
alone,  we  find  her  in  the  company  of 
no  other  spirits  than  such  as  witches 
are  accustomed  to  raise. 

We  were  still  more  surprised  to  find 
Schlegel  describing  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans of  Henry  VI,  as  more  historical 
than  the  portraiture  of  Schiller.  There 
is  the  same  amount  of  i^ble  in  both. 
In  Henry  F/.,  we  have  an  echo  of  the 
coarse  superstition  and  vulgar  scandal 
of  the  English  camp— in  Schiller,  the 
fable  is  beautiful,  and  assists  to  deve^ 
lop  a  character  of  exquisite  purity. 


THE  STOLEN  CHILD. 

A  True  Tale  of  the  Back-Woods. 

It  was  towards  the  commencement  boat,  as  a  stroll  npon  shore ;  and,  as 
of  the  month  December  1825,  that  I  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  at  Hope- 
wag  gomg  down  the  Mississippi  in  field,  the  proposal  of  one  of  our  num- 
the  Bteam-boat  Feliciana.  We  had  ber  to  take  a  ramble  in  the  forest,  was 
urived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hope-  met  with  unqualified  approbation  by 
field,  Hampst€ad  county,  when  one  all  the  young  men.  We  equipped  our-^ 
of  oor  paddles  struck  against  a  saw-  selves  each  with  a  rifle,  and  a  bottle 
ya- ♦  and  was  broken  to  pieces.  We  of  wine  or  brandy,  to  keep  the  vapours 
Were  oUlged  in  consequence  to  cast  of  the  swamps  out  of  our  throats ;  the 
lochor  before  the  town.  son  of  one  of  the  tavern-keepers,  who 

Uopefield  is  a  small  town  on  the  offered  himself  for  a  guide,  was  loaded 

west  bank  of  the  river,  about  six  with  a  mighty  ham  and  a  bag  of  bis- 

hnndred  miles  above  New  Orleans,  cults,  which  we  procured  iVom  the 

ud  five  hundred  below  the  junction  steam-boat ;  and,  thus  provided,  we 

of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.   It  con-  saUied  forth  on  our  expedition,  attend- 

sisted,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  ed  by  the  good  wishes  of  the  ladies, 

of  about  fifteen  houses,  two  of  which  who  accompanied  us  a  few  hundred 

were  taverns  and  shops  of  the  usual  yards  into  the  wood,  and  then  left  us 

kind  found  in  such  places — their  stock  to  pursue  our  march, 

in  trade  consisting  oi  a  cask  or  two  of  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  notice, 

whisky,  a  couple  of  dozen  knives  and  th^t  the  first  entrance  into  one  of  our 

forks,  a  few  coloured  handkerchiefs,  vast  American  forests  is  apt  to  reduce 

vmt  earthenware,  lead,  powder,  and  the  greatest  talker  to  silence.   In  the 

the  like.   Our  party  was  composed  present  instance,  I  found  the  truth  of 

of  ten  ladies,  the  same  number  of  this  remark  fully  confirmed.  Whether 

yonng  men,  and  several  elderly  gen-  it  was  the  subdued  half-light  of  the 

tJemen.  Nothing  appears  so  desirable,  luxuriant  wilderness  through  which 

during  a  long  voyage  in  a  river  steam-  we  were  passing,  the  solemn  stillness, 


*  TTm*  local  name  for  large  tree-trunks  which  get  partially  buried  in  the  mud, 
on^  end  sticking  up  just  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  cause  frequent 
Bmdents  to  the  steam-boats  on  the  Mississippi. 
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only  broken  by  the  rustling  of  the 
dead  leaves  nnder  onr  feet,  or  the 
colossal  dimensions  of  the  mighty 
trees,  that  rose  like  so  many  giants 
aronnd  ns,  that  wrought  upon  the 
imagination,  I  cannot  say ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  my  companions,  who 
were  mostly  from  the  northern  states, 
and  had  never  before  been  beyond 
Albany  or  the  Saratoga  springs,  be- 
came at  once  silent,  and  almost  sad. 
The  leaves  of  the  cotton-tree,  that 
giant  of  the  south-western  forests, 
had  already  assumed  the  tawny  hues 
of  latter  autumn ;  only  here  and  there 
a  streak  of  sunbeam,  breaking  through 
the  canopy  of  branches  that  spread 
over  our  heads,  brought  out  the  last 
tints  of  green  now  fast  fading  away, 
and  threw  a  strange  sparkling  ray,  a 
bar  of  light,  across  our  path.  Here 
was  a  magnolia  with  its  snow-white 
blossoms,  or  a  catalpa  with  its  long 
cucumber  -  shaped  fruit,  amongst 
which  the  bright-hued  red  birds  and 
paroquets  glanced  and  fluttered. 

We  walked  for  some  time  through 
the  forest,  amused  more  than  once  by 
the  proceedings  of  two  young  clerks 
from  Boston,  who  saw  a  wild  animal 
in  eveiy  thicket,  and  repeatedly  level- 
ed their  guns  at  some  bear  or  pan- 
ther, which  turned  out  to  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  bush  or  tree- 
stump.  They  pestered  our  guide  with 
all  sorts  of  simple  questions,  which 
he,  with  a  true  backwoodsman's  in- 
differcnce,  left  for  the  most  part  un- 
answered. After  about  an  hour,  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  borders  of  a 
long  and  tolerably  wide  swamp,  formed 
by  the  overflowings  of  the  river,  and 
which  stretched  for  some  five  miles 
from  north  to  south,  with  a  broad 
patch  of  clear  bright-green  water  in 
the  centre.  The  western  bank  was 
covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  palmet- 
tos, the  favourite  cover  of  deer,  bears, 
and  even  panthers ;  and  this  cover  we 
resolved  to  beat.  We  divided  our- 
selves into  two  parties,  the  first  of 
which,  consisting  of  the  New  Eng- 
landers,  and  accompanied  by  the 
guide,  was  to  go  round  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  swamp,  while  we 
were  to  take  a  southerly  direction, 
and  both  to  meet  behind  the  marsh, 
on  a  certain  path  which  led  through 
a  thicket  of  wild  plum-trees  and  aca- 
cias.  Onr  guide's  instructions  were 
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not  of  the  dearest,  and  the  landnuiks 
he  gave  us  were  only  intelligible  to  a 
thorough  backwoodsman ;  but  as  too 
many  questions  would  probably  have 
puzzled  him,  without  making  matters 
clearer  to  us,  we  set  off,  trusting  to 
our  eyes  and  ears,  and  to  the  pocket- 
compasses  with  which  several  of  « 
were  provided. 

After  another  honr*8  walk,  dnrmg 
which  we  had  seen  nothing  but  wild 
pigeons  and  squirrels,  and  a  few  mo- 
cassin snakes  warming  themselves  in 
the  sunbeams,  which  latter,  on  oor 
approach,  drew  hastily  back  under 
the  heaps  of  dry  leaves,  we  arrived 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
swamp.   Proceeding  a  short  distanoe 
westward,  we  then  took  a  northerly 
direction,  along  the  edge  of  the  pal- 
metto field,  with  the  marsh  upon  onr 
right  hand.   It  was  a  sort  of  cane- 
brake  we  were  passing  throogh,  firm 
footing,  and  with  grass  up  to  oor 
knees;  the  shore  of  Uie  swamp  or 
lake  was  overgrown  with  lofty  cedars, 
shooting  out  of  water  fonr  or  five  feet 
deep,  which  reflected  their  circular 
crowns.   The  broad  streak  of  water 
looked  like  a  huge  band  of  satin,  and 
the  slightest  motion  of  the  leaves  wss 
immediately  perceptible  in  the  mirror 
beneath  them.  From  time  to  time,  the 
least  possible  breeze  rustled  throogb 
the  trees,  and  curled  the  water  with 
a  tiny  ripple.   The  water  itself  wai 
of  the  brightest  emerald-green ;  sod 
the  forest  of  palmetto  stems  that 
^w  along  the  edge,  was  reflected  in 
It  like  myriads  of  swords  and  laooes. 
In  the  small  creeks  and  inlets,  -flocks 
of  swans,  pelicans,  and  wild  geese, 
were  sunning  themselves,  and  plain- 
ing their  feathers  for  their  winter 
flight.    They  allowed  us  to  come 
within  a  score  of  paces  of  them,  and 
then  flew  away  with  a  mshing,  whir- 
ring noise. 

We  had  been  for  some  time  plodding 
patiently  along,  when  onr  attention 
was  suddenly  attracted  by  a  alow  hoi 
continued  rustling  amongst  the  pal- 
mettos. Something  was  evidentlj 
cautiously  approadung  ns,  but  whe- 
ther panther,  stag,  or  bear,  we  could 
not  tell— probably  the  last.  We  gave 
a  riance  at  our  rifles,  cocked  them, 
ana  pressed  a  few  paces  forwanl 
amongst  the  canes ;  when  suddenk  « 
bound  and  a  cracking  noise,  wbidi 
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^rew  n|Hdlj  more  distant,  warned  us 
that  the  animal  had  taken  the  alarm. 
One  of  our  companions,  who  had  as 
vet  never  seen  a  bear-hunt,  ran  for- 
«\4rd  as  fast  as  the  pahnettos  would 
iw  him,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 
I  uf'jrtiiQatelj  we  had  no  dogs,  and 
jfier  half  an  hour^s  fruitless  beating 
aV-»ut,  daring  which  we  started  an- 
I'tncr  animal,  within  sight  or  shot  of 
which  we  were  unable  to  get,  we  be- 
(Uime  ooDTinced  that  we  should  have 
to  meet  our  friends  empty-handed. 
It  was  now  time  to  proceed  to  the 
I  -iice  of  rendezvous,  on  the  further 
M  le  of  the  palmetto  field,  which  was 
aN:»at  half  a  mile  wide.    The  man 
i«  iio  had  gone  after  the  bear,  had  re- 
;'lued  us,  and  from  him  we  learned 
tli^t  the  brake  was  bordered  on  the 
'a-(>tem  side  by  a  dense  thicket  of 
wild-plnm,  apple,  and  acacia  trees, 
thr<jugfa  which  there  was  not  the  least 
gisn  of  a  path.   On  arriving  there  we 
saw  that  his  account  was  a  correct 
one;  and,  to  add  to  our  difficulties, 
the  nature  of  t^e  ground  in  our  front 
now  changed,  and  the  cane-brake  sank 
down  into  a  sort  of  swampy  bottom, 
extending  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  lake.  Our  situation  was  an  embar- 
r^^^iiog  one.  Before  us,  an  impassable 
swamp;  to  our  right,  water;  to  our 
If-iu  an  impenetrable  thicket ;  and  four 
hoiffs  out  of  the  eight  that  liad  been 
allotted  to  us  already  elapsed.  There 
>eemed  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  re- 
tmce  our  steps ;  but,  before  domg  so, 
ve  resolved  to  make  a  last  effort  to 
find  a  path.   To  this  end  we  separat- 
ed, taking  different  directions,  and 
for  nearly  half  an  hour  we  wandered 
through  the  thicket,  amongst  bushes 
and  brambles,  tearing  and  scratching 
onndves  to  no  purpose.    At  last, 
when  I  for  one  was  about  to  abandon 
the  search  in  despair,  a  loud  hurrah 
gave  notice  that  the  path  was  found. 
We  were  soon  all  grouped  around  the 
lacky discoverer;  but  to  our  consider- 
able disappointment,  instead  of  find- 
ing him  at  the  entrance  of  the  wished- 
for  road,  we  beheld  him  gravely  con- 
templating a  cow,  which  was  cropping 
the  grass  quite  undisturbed  by  our 
approach.  Nevertheless,  this  was  no 
bad  find,  if  we  could  only  ascertain 
whether  it  waa  a  strayed  cow  that  had 
wandered  far  from  its  home,  or  a 
beast  of  regular  habits  that  passed 
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each  night  in  its  master^s  cow-house. 
An  Ohioman  solved  the  question,  by 
pointing  out  that  the  animal  had  evi- 
dently been  milked  that  morning;  and 
as  we  were  debating  how  we  should 
induce  Brindle  to  proceed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  domicile,  he  settled  that 
difficulty  also,  by  firing  ofi'  his  rifle  so 
dose  to  the  beast's  tail,  that  the  bullet 
carried  off  a  patch  of  hair,  and  grazed 
the  skin.  The  cow  gave  a  tremen- 
dous spring,  and  rushed  through  a 
thicket,  as  if  a  score  of  wolves  had 
been  at  its  heels.  We  followed,  and 
the  brute  led  us  to  a  tolerably  good 
path  through  the  wilderness,  which  we 
had  thought  impenetrable.  It  was 
doubtless  the  path  that  was  to  take 
us  to  the  appointed  place  of  meeting; 
and  we  now  slackened  our  pace,  and 
followed  the  cow's  trail  more  leisure- 
ly. We  had  proceeded  about  a  mile, 
when  a  strong  light  in  the  distance 
made  us  aware  that  we  were  coming 
to  a  clearing;  and  on  arriving  at  the 
place,  we  found  several  maize  fields 
enclosed  by  hedges,  and  a  log-house, 
the  smoking  chimney  of  which  be- 
spoke the  presence  of  inhabitants. 

The  dwelling  was  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  a  gentle  slope,  roofed  with 
clapboards,  and  having  stables  and 
other  out-houses  in  its  rear,  such  as 
one  usually  finds  in  backwood  settle- 
ments of  the  more  comfortable  kind. 
Peach-trees  were  trailed  against  the 
house,  in  front  of  which  stood  some 
croups  of  papaws.  The  whole  place 
had  a  rural  and  agreeable  aspect. 

We  were  scarcely  within  the  hedge 
that  surrounded  the  domain,  when  a 
brace  of  bull-dogs  rushed  upon  us 
with  open  jaws.  We  were  keeping 
off  the  furious  brutes  with  some  diffi- 
culty, when  a  man  came  out  of  the 
barn,  and,  upon  seeing  us,  again  en^ 
tered  it.  After  a  few  moments,  he 
appeared  for  a  second  time,  in  com- 
pany with  two  negroes,  who  were 
leading  by  the  horns  the  very  same 
cow  which  we  had  so  unceremoniously 
compelled  to  become  our  guide.  We 
greeted  the  man  with  a  good-mor- 
ning;"  but  he  made  no  answer,  merely 
gazing  hard  at  us  with  a  cold  sullen 
look.  He  was  a  tall,  broad-shoul- 
dered, powerftd  man,  with  an  expres- 
sive but  extraordinarily  sad,  gloomy, 
and  almost  repulsive  countenance. 
There  was  a  restless  excitement  of 
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inanner  about  him,  which  struck  us 
at  the  very  first  glance. 

"  A  fine  morning,"  said  I,  approach- 
ing the  stranger. 

No  answer.  The  man  was  holding 
the  cow  by  one  horn,  and  staring  at 
the  tail,  from  which  a  drop  or  two  of 
blood  was  falling. 

How  far  is  it  from  here  to  Hope- 
field?"  asked  I. 

"  Far  enough  for  yoH  never  to  get 
there,  if  it's  you  who've  been  drivin' 
my  cow,"  was  the  threatening  reply. 

"  And  if  we  had  driven  your  cow," 
said  I,  "  you  would  surely  not  take  it 
amiss  ?   It  was  a  mere  accident." 

"Such  accidents  don't  often  hap- 
pen. People  don't  shoot  cows,  if  they 
haven't  a  mind  to  cat  other  folk's 
beef." 

"You  do  not  suppose,"  said  the 
Ohioman,  "that  we  should  wish  to 
hurt  your  cow — ^we,  who  have  no  other 
intention  but  to  shoot  a  few  turkeys 
for  the  voyage.  We  are  passengers 
by  the  Feliciana — one  of  our  paddles 
is  broken;  and  that  is  the  reason  that 
our  boat  is  at  anchor  in  front  of  Hope- 
field,  and  that  we  are  here." 

This  circumstantial  explanation 
seemed  to  produce  little  effect  on  the 
backwoodsman.  He  made  no  reply. 
We  walked  towards  the  house,  and, 
on  stepping  in,  found  a  woman  there, 
who  scarcely  looked  at  us,  or  seemed 
aware  of  our  entrance.  There  was 
the  same  appearance  of  fixed  grief 
upon  her  countenance  that  we  had 
remarked  in  the  man ;  only  with  the 
difference,  that  the  expression  was  less 
morose  and  fierce,  but  on  the  other 
hand  more  moumftd. 

"  Can  we  have  something  to  eat  ?" 
said  I  to  the  woman. 

"  We  don't  keep  a  tavern,"  was  the 
answer. 

"The  other  party  cannot  be  far 
off,"  said  one  of  my  companions. 
"We  will  give  them  a  sign  of  our 
whereabout."  And  so  saying,  he 
passed  out  at  the  door  and  walked  a 
few  paces  in  the  direction  of  a  cotton 
field. 

**Stop!"  cried  the  backwoodsman, 
suddenly  placing  himself  before  him. 
"  Not  a  step  further  shall  you  go,  till 
you  satisfy  me  who  you  are,  and  where 
from." 

"Who  and  where  ftt)m?"  replied 
our  comrade,  a  young  doctor  of  medi- 
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cine  from  Tennessee.  "  That  is  what 
neither  you  nor  any  other  man  shall 
know  who  asks  after  such  a  fashioiL 
If  I'm  not  mistaken  we  are  in  a  free 
country."  And  as  he  spoke  he  fired 
off  his  rifie. 

The  report  of  the  piece  was  edioed 
so  magnificently  fix)m  the  deep  forests 
which  surrounded  the  plantation,  that 
my  other  companions  raised  their 
guns  to  their  shoulders  with  the  in- 
tention of  firing  also.  I  made  them  g 
sign  in  time  to  prevent  it.  Althoujdi 
there  could  hardly  be  any  real  danger 
to  be  apprehended.  It  appeared  to  me 
advisable  to  hold  ourselves  prepared 
for  whatever  might  happen.  The  next 
moment  a  shot  was  heard — ^the  smswer 
to  our  signal. 

"  Keep  yourself  quiet,"  said  I  to 
the  backwoodsman ;  "  our  oompanions 
and  then-  guide  will  soon  be  here.  As 
to  your  cow,  you  can  hardly  have  so 
little  common  sense  as  to  suppose  that 
five  travellers  would  shoot  a  beast 
that  must  be  perfectly  useless  to 
them." 

As  I  left  off  speaking,  there  emerged 
from  the  forest  our  other  detachment 
and  the  guide,  the  latter  carrying  twti 
fat  turkeys.  He  greeted  the  back- 
woodsman as  an  old  acquaintance, 
but  with  a  degree  of  sympathy  and 
compassion  in  the  tone  of  his  saluta- 
tion which  contrasted  strangely  with 
his  usual  rough  dry  manner. 

"  WeU,  Mr  Clarke,"  said  he,  '^hcard 
nothing  yet  ?  I'm  sorry  for  it— very 
sorry." 

The  backwoodsman  made  no  reply, 
but  his  rigid  sturdy  mien  softened, 
and  his  eyes,  as  I  thought,  glistened 
with  moisture. 

"  Mistress  Clarke,"  said  our  guide 
to  the  woman,  who  was  standing  &i 
the  house-door,  "these  gentlemen 
here  wish  for  a  snack.  They've  plenty 
of  every  thing,  if  you'll  be  so  good  as 
to  cook  it." 

The  woman  stood  without  making 
any  reply :  the  man  was  equally  si- 
lent. There  was  a  sort  of  stnbhom 
surly  manner  about  them,  which  I  had 
never  before  witnessed  in  backwoods- 
people. 

"  Well,"  said  tl'C  doctor,  "  we  neM 
expect  nothing  hcie.  We  are  only 
losing  time.  1a  t  us  sit  down  on  a 
tree- trunk,  and  eat  our  ham  and  bis- 
cuits." 
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The  guide  made  us  a  significant 
agn,  and  then  stepping  np  to  the 
woman,  spoke  to  her  in  a  low  and 
urgent  tone.  She  did  not,  however, 
ntter  a  word. 

"Mistress,"  said  the  doctor,  "some- 
thing mnst  have  happened  to  yon  or 
yonrfamilv,  to  put  you  so  out  of  sorts. 
We  are  strangers,  but  we  are  not 
without  feeling.  Tell  us  what  is 
wrong.  TTsere  may  be  means  of 
helping  you." 

The  man  looked  np;  the  woman 
shook  her  head. 

"What  is  it  that  troubles  you?" 
said  I,  approachmg  her.  "Speak 
out.  Help  often  comes  when  least 
expected." 

The  woman  made  me  no  answer, 
bat  stepped  up  to  our  guide,  took  a 
turkey  and  the  ham  from  him,  and 
went  mto  the  house.  We  followed, 
sat  down  at  the  table,  and  produced 
oar  bottles.  The  backwoodsman 
placed  glasses  before  us.  We  pressed 
him  to  join  us,  but  he  obstinately  de- 
dlned  our  invitation,  and  we  at  last 
became  weary  of  wasting  good  words 
on  him.  Our  party  consisted,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  of  ten  persons :  two 
bottles  were  soon  emptied ;  and  we 
were  beginning  to  get  somewhat  mer- 
ry whilst  talking  over  our  morning's 
ramble,  when  our  host  suddenly  got 
np  firom  his  seat  in  the  chinmey-comer, 
and  approached  the  table. 

"Gonmen,"  said  he,  "  you  mus'n't 
think  me  uncivil  if  I  tell  ye  plainly, 
that  I  can  have  no  noise  made  in  my 
house.  It  aint  a  house  to  larf  in — that 
it  alnt,  by  G — !"  And  having  so 
spoken  he  resumed  his  seat,  leant  his 
head  tpon  both  hands,  and  relapsed 
into  his  previous  state  of  gloomy 
reverie. 

"  We  ask  pardon,"  said  we;  "  but 
really  we  had  no  idea  thai  our  cheer- 
fulness could  annoy  you." 

The  man  made  no  reply,  and  half 
an  hour  passed  away  in  whisperings 
and  conjectures.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  a  negro  girl  came  in  to  spread 
the  table  for  our  meal. 

After  much  entreaty,  oiur  host  and 
hostess  were  prevdled  on  to  sit  down 
with  us.  The  former  took  a  glass  of 
brandy,  and  emptied  it  at  a  draught. 
We  filled  it  agam ;  he  drank  it-ofif, 
and  it  was  agsun  replenished.  After 
the  third  glass,  a  deep  sigh  escaped 


him.  The  cordial  had  evidently  re- 
vived him. 

"  Gemmen,"  said  he,  "  you  will 
have  thought  me  rough  and  stubborn 
enough,  when  I  met  you  as  you  had 
been  huntm'  my  cow ;  but  I  see  now 
who  I  have  to  do  with.  But  may  I 
be  shot  myself,  if,  whenever  I  find 
Aim,  I  don't  send  a  bullet  through  his 
body;  and  Til  be  warrant  it  shall  hin- 
der his  stealin'  any  more  children." 

"Steal  children!"  repeated  I.  "Has 
one  of  your  negroes  been  stolen  ?" 

"  One  of  my  niggers,  man !  My 
son,  my  only  son !  Her  child ! "  con- 
tinued he,  pointing  to  his  wife.  "  Our 
boy,  the  only  one  remaining  to  us  out 
of  five,  whom  the  fever  carried  off  be- 
fore our  eyes.  As  bold  and  smart  a 
boy  as  any  in  the  back  woods  I  Here 
we  set  ourselves  down  in  the  wilder- 
ness, worked  day  and  night,  went 
through  toil  and  danger,  hunger  and 
tlurst,  heat  and  cold.  And  for  what? 
Here  we  are  alone,  deserted,  child- 
less ;  with  nothin'  left  for  us  but  to 
pray  and  cry,  to  curse  and  groan. 
No  help ;  all  in  vain.  I  shall  go  out 
of  my  mind,  I  expect.  If  he  were 
dead!— if  he  were  lyin'  under  the 
hillock  yonder  beside  his  brothers,  I 
would  say  nothing.  He  gave,  and 
He  has  a  right  to  take  away  I  But, 

Almighty  God !"          And  the  man 

uttered  a  cry  so  frightful,  so  heart- 
rending, that  the  knives  and  forks  fell 
from  our  hands,  and  a  number  of 
negro  women  and  children  came  rush- 
ing in  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
We  gazed  at  him  in  silence. 

"  God  only  knows,"  continued  he, 
and  his  head  sank  upon  his  breast; 
then  suddenly  starting  up,  he  drank 
off  glass  after  glass  of  brandy,  as  fast 
as  he  could  pour  it  out. 

"  And  how  and  when  did  this  hor- 
rible theft  occur  ?  "  asked  we. 

"  The  woman  can  tell  you  about  it," 
was  the  answer. 

The  woman  had  left  the  table,  and 
now  sat  sobbing  and  weeping  upon 
the  bed.  It  was  really  a  heartbreak- 
ing scene.  The  doctor  got  up,  and  led 
her  to  the  table.  We  waited  till  she 
became  more  composed,  anxiously 
expecting  her  account  of  this  horrible 
calamity. 

"  It  was  four  weeks  yesterday,"  she 
began ;  "  Mister  Clarke  was  in  the 
forest;  I  wa&  in  the  fields,  looking 
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after  the  people,  who  were  gathering 
in  the  maize.  I  had  been  there  some 
time,  and  by  the  sun  it  was  ahready 
pretty  near  eleven ;  but  it  was  as  line 
a  morning  as  ever  was  seen  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  niggers  don't  work 
well  if  there's  not  somebody  to  look 
after  thems— so  I  remained.  At  last  it 
was  time  to  get  the  people's  dinner 
ready,  and  I  left  the  field.  I  don't 
know  what  it  was,  but  I  had  scarcely 
turned  towards  the  house,  when  it 
seemed  as  if  somebody  called  to  me  to 
run  as  fast  as  I  could ;  a  sort  of  fear 
and  uneasiness  came  over  me,  and  I 
ran  all  the  way  to  the  house.  When 
I  got  there  I  saw  little  Cesy,  our  black 
boy,  sitting  on  the  threshold,  and 
playing  all  alone.  I  thought  nothing 
of  this,  but  went  into  the  kitchen, 
without  suspecting  any  thing  wrong. 
As  I  was  turning  about  amongst  the 
pots  and  kettles,  I  thought  suddenly 
of  my  Dougal.  I  threw  down  what  I 
had  in  my  hand,  and  ran  to  the  door. 
Cesy  came  to  meet  me:  "  Missi," 
said  he,  "  Dougal  is  gone  I" 

"  Dougal  is  gone  I "  criedl.  "  Where 
is  he  gone  to,  Cesy?" 

"  Don't  know,"  said  Cesy ;  "  gone 
away  with  a  man  on  horseback." 

With  a  man  on  horseback  ?  "  said 
I.  In  God's  name,  where  can  he  be 
gone  to  ?  What  does  all  this  mean, 
Cesy?" 

"  Don't  know,"  said  Cesy. 
And  who  was  the  man  ?   Did  he 
go  wUlingly?" 

"No!  he  didn't  go  willingly!" 
said  Cesy :  but  the  man  got  off  his 
horse,  put  Dougal  upon  it,  and  then 
jumped  up  behind  him,  and  rode  away." 

"  And  you  don't  know  the  man?" 

"  No,  missi  I " 

• "  Think  again,  Cesy,"  cried  I;  **  for 
God's  sake,  remember.  Don't  you 
know  the  man?" 

"  No,"  said  the  chOd,  "  I  don't 
know  him." 

"  Didn't  you  see  what  he  looked 
like?   Was  he  black  or  white?" 

**  I  don't  know,"  said  Cesy,  crying; 

he  had  a  red  flannel  shirt  over  his 
face!" 

Was  it  neighbour  Syms,  or  Banks, 
or  Medling,  or  Barnes  ?" 

"No!"  whined  Cesy. 

"  Gracious  God !"  cried  I.  "What 
is  this?  What  is  become  of  my  poor 
child?"   I  ran  backwards  and  for- 


wards into  the  forest,  through  the 
fields.  I  called  out.  I  looked  every 
where.  At  last  I  ran  to  where  the 
people  were  at  work,  and  fetched 
Cesy's  mother.  I  thought  she  would 
be  able  to  make  him  teU  something 
more  about  my  child.  She  ran  to  the 
house  with  me,  promised  him  cakes, 
new  clothes,  every  thing  in  the  world; 
but  he  could  tell  nothhig  more  than 
he  had  already  told  me.  At  last 
Mister  Clarke  came." 

Here  the  woman  paused,  and  looked 
at  her  husband. 

"  When  I  came  home,^  continued 
the  latter,    the  woman  was  nearly 
distracted;  and  I  saw  directly  that 
some  great  misfortune  had  happened. 
But  I  should  never  have  guessed  what 
it  really  was.   When  she  told  me,  I 
said,  to  comfort  her,  that  one  of  the 
neighl)our8  must  have  taken  the  child 
away,  though  I  didn't  think  it  myself; 
for  none  of  the  neighl)oar8  would  have 
allowed  themselves  such  a  freedom 
with  my  only  child.  I  shooldn't  have 
thanked  'em  for  it,  I  can  tell  yon.  I 
called  Cesy,  and  asked  him  again  what 
the  man  was  like ;  if  he  had  a  bloe  or 
a  black  coat  ?    He  said  it  was  blue. 
'  What  sort  of  horse?'    '  A  brown 
one.'    '  What  road  he  had  taken?' 
^fhat  roadl'  answered  the  boy, 
pointing  to  the  swamp.   I  sent  all  my 
niggers,  men,  women,  and  children, 
round  to  the  neighl)ours,  to  seek  for 
the  child,  and  tell  them  what  bad 
happened.  I  myself  followed  the  path 
tliat  the  robl>er  had  taken,  and  fooDd 
hoof-prints  upon  it.   I  tracked  tiiem 
to  the  creek,  but  there  I  lost  the  trail 
The  man  must  have  got  into  a  boat, 
with  his  horse  and  the  child,  had  per- 
haps crossed  the  Mississippi,  or  perhaps 
gone  down  the  stream.   Who  could 
tell  where  he  would  land !  It  might 
be  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred 
miles  lower  down.    I  was  terribly 
frightened,  and  I  rode  on  to  Hope- 
field.  There  nothing  had  be^  sm 
or  heard  of  my  child;  but  all  the  men 
got  on  their  horses  to  help  me  to  find 
him.   The  neighbours  came  aJso,  and 
we  sought  about  for  a  whole  day  and 
night.   No  trace  or  track  was  to  be 
found.   Nobody  had  seen  either  tha 
child  or  the  man  who  had  carried  hiffl 
off.   We  beat  the  woods  for  thirty 
miles  round  my  house,  crossed  the 
Mississippi,  went  14)  as  fiur  as  MeiS- 
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phLs  and  down  to  Helena  and  the 
Vazoo  riTer ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
nr  heard.  We  came  back  as  we  went 
out,  emptj-handed  and  discouraged. 
When  I  got  home,  I  found  the  whole 
c<»imt7  assembled  at  my  house.  Again 
we  set  out;  again  we  searched  the 
forest  through;  every  hoUow  tree, 
every  bnsh  and  thicket,  was  looked 
into.  Of  bears,  stags,  and  panthers 
there  were  plenty,  but  no  signs  of  my 
\>:}Y.  On  the  sixth  day  I  came  home 
a  j&in;  bnt  my  home  was  become  hate- 
fiil  to  me — ivery  thing  vexed  and 
disgusted  me.  My.  clothes  and  skin 
were  torn  off  by  the  thorns  and  briers, 
my  very  bones  ached ;  but  I  didn't 
M  it.  It  was  nothing  to  what  I 
siflfered  in  my  mind. 

"  On  the  second  day  after  my  re- 
turn, I  was  lying  heart  and  body  sick 
in  bed,  when  one  of  the  neighbours 
came  in,  and  told  me  that  he  had  just 
seen,  at  Hopefieid,  a  man  from  Muller 
county,  who  told  him  that  a  stranger 
bad  been  seen  on  the  road  to  New 
Madrid,  whose  description  answered 
to  that  which  Cesy  had  given  of  the 
child-stealer.  It  was  a  man  with  a 
blue  eoat  and  a  brown  horse,  and  a 
child  upon  his  saddle.  I  forgot  my 
sickness  and  my  sore  bones,  bought  a 
new  horse — for  I  had  ridden  mine 
nearty  to  death — and  set  out  directly, 
rode  day  and  night,  three  hundred 
miles,  to  New  Madrid,  and  when  I 
arrived  there,  snre  enough  I  found 
the  man  who  had  been  described  to 
me,  and  a  child  with  him.  But  it 
was  not  my  child !  The  man  belonged 
to  New  Madrid,  and  had  been  on  a 
j^Hiracy  with  his  son  into  Muller 
county. 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  got  home 
agam.  Some  people  found  me  near 
Hopefieid,  and  bronght  me  to  my 
house.  I  had  fever,  and  was  raving 
for  ten  days ;  and  during  that  time 
the  neigfabomrs  advertised  the  thing  in 
tU  the  papers  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
Missiasippi,  and  Louisiana.  We  had 
ridden  ^together  thousands  of  miles, 
hot  it  was  no  use.  No ! "  continued 
he,  with  a  deep  groan ;  if  my  child 
had  died  of  the  fever,  if  he  had  fallen 
IB  with  a  bear  or  panther,  and  been 
lolled,  it  would  be  bitter,  bitter  sor- 
row—he was  my  last  child.  But, 
merctfol  God— stolen  1  My  son,  my 
poor  child,  stolen!" 
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And  the  man  cried  aloud,  sprang 
from  his  seat,  and  wrung  his  hands 
and  wept  like  an  infant.  Even  his 
wife  had  not  shown  such  utter  agony 
of  grief. 

"  When  I  go  to  work,"  continued 
he  after  a  pause,  "  my  little  Dougal 
seems  to  stand  before  me,  and  my 
hands  fall  by  my  sides,  as  stiff  and 
heavy  as  though  they  were  lead.  I 
look  round,  but  no  Dougal  is  there. 
When  I  go  to  bed,  I  put  his  bed  be- 
side mine,  and  call  him,  but  no  one 
answers.  Sleeping  or  waking,  my 
poor  boy  is  always  before  me.  Would 
to  God  I  were  dead  I  I  have  cursed 
and  sworn,  prayed  and  supplicated, 
wept  and  groaned,  but  all — all  in 
vain!" 

I  have  seen  many  persons  suffer- 
ing from  distress  of  mind,  but  never 
did  I  meet  with  one  whose  sorrow 
was  so  violent  and  overpowering  as 
that  of  this  backwoodsman.  We  did 
our  utmost  to  console  him,  and  to  in- 
spire him  with  new  hope,  but  he  was 
inconsolable ;  his  eyes  were  fixed,  he 
had  fallen  into  a  sort  of  apathy,  and 
I  doubt  if  he  even  heard  what  was 
said  to  him.  We  ourselves  were  so 
affected  that  our  words  seemed  almost 
to  choke  us.  Time  pressed,  however ; 
it  was  impossible  for  us  to  remain 
any  longer,  nor  could  we  have  done 
any  good  by  so  doing.  We  shook 
the  unfortimate  couple  by  the  hand, 
promised  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
learn  something  of  their  child's  fate, 
and  took  our  departure. 

It  was  six  weeks  after  the  time 
above  referred  to,  that  I  found  my- 
self compelled  by  business  to  make 
a  journey  to  Natchez.  I  had  often 
thought  of  poor  Clarke's  misfortune, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  my  friends, 
had  done  all  in  my  power  to  discover 
the  villain  who  had  robbed  him  of  his 
child.  Hitherto  all  our  endeavours 
had  been  fnutless.  The  facts  were 
circulated  in  every  newspaper,  were 
matter  of  conversation  at  every  tea- 
table  in  the  coimtry;  rewards  were 
offered,  researches  made,  but  not  the 
smallest  trace  of  the  boy  or  his  stealer 
was  to  be  found. 

It  was  a  bright  January  afternoon 
when  I  landed  at  Natchez.  In  com- 
pany with  some  acquaintances,  I  was 
ascending  the  little  hill  between  the 
lower  and  upper  town,  when  we  heard 
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an  unusual  noise  and  bustle  \  and  on 
reaching  the  summit,  we  saw  a  crowd 
assembled  before  the  door  of  Justice 
Bonner's  house.  Upon  going  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  we  found  that 
the  mob  consisted  of  the  better  class 
of  people  in  Natchez,  both  women 
and  men,  but  especially  the  former. 
Every  face  wore  an  expression  of  in- 
terest and  anxiety ;  and  upon  making 
enquiry,  we  learned  that  the  child- 
Btealer  had  been  at  length  discovered — 
or  rather,  that  a  man  had  been  taken 
up  on  strong  suspicion  of  his  having 
stolen  Mr  Clarke's  son,  of  Hampstead 
county.  I  was  heartily  rejoiced  at 
the  news,  and  endeavoured  to  press 
forward  through  the  throng,  in  hopes 
of  hearing  some  particulars ;  but  the 
crowd  was  so  dense  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  through.  I  stood  there 
for  nearly  two  hours,  the  concourse 
all  the  while  increasing,  none  stirring 
from  the  places  they  occupied,  while 
every  adjacent  window  was  filled  with 
eager,  anxious  faces. 

At  last  the  door  opened,  and  the 
prisoner,  guarded  by  two  constables, 
and  followed  by  the  sheriff,  came  out 
of  the  house,  and  took  the  direction 
of  the  town  prison.  "That  is  he!" 
whispered  the  women  to  one  another, 
with  pale  faces  and  trembling  voices, 
clasping  their  children  tighter,  as 
though  fearful  they  would  be  snatched 
from  them.  The  countenance  of  the 
culprit  was  the  most  repulsive  I  had 
ever  seen — a  mixture  of  brutal  obsti- 
nacy and  low  cunning,  with  a  sort  of 
sneering,  grinning,  expression.  His 
small  green-grey  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  ground ;  but  as  he  passed  through 
the  lane  opened  by  the  crowd,  he  from 
time  to  time  partially  raised  them,  and 
threw  sidelong  and  malicious  glances 
at  the  bystanders.  He  was  rather 
above  the  middle  height,  his  com- 
plexion of  a  dirty  greyish  colour,  his 
cheeks  hollow,  his  lips  remarkably 
thick  and  coarse,  his  whole  appear- 
ance in  the  highest  degree  wild  and 
disgusting.  His  dress  consisted  of  an 
old  worn -out  bine  frock,  trousers  of 
the  same  colour,  a  high -crowned 
shabby  hat,  and  tattered  shoes.  The 
impression  which  his  appearance  made 
might  be  read  in  the  pale  faces  oi  the 
spectators.  They  gazed  after  him 
with  a  sort  of  hopeless  look  as  be 
walked  away.   "  If  that  is  the  man 


who  stole  the  child,"  murmured  seve- 
ral, "  there  is  no  hope.  The  boj  is 
lost ! "  I  extricated  myself  from  the 
throng,  and  hastened  to  Justice  Bon- 
ner, with  whom  I  was  acqumted, 
and  who  gave  me  the  following  par- 
ticulars. 

About  four  weeks  after  our  excor- 
aon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hope- 
field,  Clarke  had  received  a  letter, 
signed  Thomas  Tnlly,  and  stamped 
with  the  Natchez  postmariK.  The 
contents  were  to  the  effect  that  his 
child  was  still  livine,  that  the  writer 
of  the  letter  knew  where  he  was,  and 
that,  if  Mr  Clarke  would  enclose  a 
fifty-dollar  bank-note  in  his  answer, 
he  should  receive  further  information. 
On  receipt  of  the  said  sum,  the  writer 
said  he  would  indicate  a  place  to 
which  Mrs  Clarke  might  repair,  un- 
accompanied, and  there,  upon  pay- 
ment of  two  hundred  dollars  more, 
the  child  should  be  delivered  up. 

Upon  receiving  this  letter,  the  un- 
fortunate father  consulted  with  his 
friends  and  neighbours ;  and,  by  their 
advice,  he  wrote  immediately  to  the 
postmaster  at  Natchez,  informing  him 
of  the  drcumstances,  and  requesting 
that  the  person  who  applied  for  his 
answer  might  be  detained.  Foor 
days  afterwards,  a  man  came  to  th« 
window  of  the  post-office,  and  en- 
qufred  if  there  was  any  letter  to  the 
address  of  Thomas  TuUy.  The  post- 
master pretended  to  be  searching  for 
the  letter  amongst  a  pile  of  others, 
and  meanwhile  a  constable,  who  was 
in  attendance,  went  round  and  cap- 
tured the  applicant.  Upon  the  exa- 
mination of  the  latter,  it  appeared  that 
he  was  an  Irishman,  who  had  some 
time  previously  been  hanging  about 
Natdiez,  and  had  endeavonred  to 
establish  a  school  there.  As  be, 
however,  had  been  unable  to  give  any 
satisfactoiy  account  of  himselfi  w 
where  he  came  from,  or  what  he  bad 
been  doing  up  to  that  time,  and  as  his 
manner  and  appearance  were  more- 
over in  the  highest  degree  snspicions 
and  repulsive,  he  had  not  snoceeded 
in  his  plan,  and  the  few  parents  who 
sent  theii*  children  to  him  had  speedily 
withdrawn  them.  He  was  known  at 
Natchez  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
Tully,  nor  did  he  now  deny  that  that 
was  his  name,  or  that  he  had  sent  the 
letter,  which  was  written  in  a  practised 
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^rht>o]mBst^like  band.  It  was  farther 
elicited  that  he  was  perfectly  ac- 
qnaiiit«d  with  the  paths  and  roads 
l-^tween  Natchez  and  Hopefield,  and 
Ln  the  neighbonriiood  of  those  two 
{.l  iees,  as  well  as  with  the  swamps, 
LHvks,  and  liTers  there  adjacent.  He 
wa.s  folly  committed,  till  such  time  as 
the  father  of  the  stolen  child  shoald 
U'  made  acqoaioted  with  the  r^ult  of 
(tie  examination. 

In  five  days  Clarke  arrived  with 
the  n^^  boy  Caesar.  The  whole 
r*»wn  showed  the  greatest  sympathy 
i^itb  the  poor  man's  misfortune,  the 
lawyers  offered  him  their  services  free 
ut  charge,  and  a  second  examination 
<^f  the  prisoner  took  place.  Every 
tiling  possible  was  done  to  induce  the 
litter  to  confess  what  had  become  of 
the  child ;  but  to  all  questions  he  op- 
jHised  an  obstinate  silence.  The  negro 
l)»v  did  not  recognise  him.  At  last 
be  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  stolen  child,  and  that  he  had  only 
written  the  letter  in  the  hope  of  ex- 
tdrtmgmoney  from  the  father.  Hardly, 
however,  had  this  been  written  down, 
when  he  turned  to  Clarke,  with  an 
inl'emal  grin  upon  his  countenance, 
and  said,  "  You  have  persecuted  and 
hunted  me  like  a  wild  beast,  but  I  will 
make  you  yet  more  wretched  than 
yoo  are  able  to  make  me."  He  then 
proceeded  to  inform  him  of  a  certain 
iHace  where  he  would  find  his  child's 
clothes. 

Clarice  immediately  set  out  with  a 
coD^ble  to  the  indicated  spot,  found 
the  dothea,  as  he  had  been  told  he 
would  do,  and  returned  to  Natchez. 
The  accused  was  again  put  at  the 
bv,  and  sud,  after  frequently  contra- 
dicting himself,  that  the  child  was 
still  alive,  but  that,  if  they  kept  him 
longer  in  prison,  it  would  inevitably 
<lie  of  hunger.  Nothing  could  per- 
suade hun  to  say  where  the  boy  was, 
or  to  give  one  syllable  of  further  ex- 
l^laoation. 

Meantime  the  quarter-sessions  com- 
menced, and  the  prisoner  was  brought 
tip  for  trial.  An  immense  concourse 
of  persons  had  assembled  to  witness 
the  proceedings  in  this  remarkable 
caae.  Every  thing  was  done  to  in- 
duce the  accused  to  confess,  but  all  in 
vain.  Promises  of  free  pardon,  and 
even  of  reward,  were  made  to  him,  if 
lie  told  where  the  child  was;  but  the 


man  maintained  an  obstmate  sileuce. 
He  at  last  again  changed  his  story, 
retracted  his  previous  declaration  as 
to  his  knowledge  of  where  the  boy 
was,  said  he  had  found  the  clothes, 
which  he  had  recognised  by  the  de- 
scriptions that  had  been  every  where 
advertised,  and  that  it  was  that  which 
had  put  it  into  his  head  to  write  to 
the  father,  in  hopes  of  making  his 
profit  by  so  doing.  In  the  absence  of 
witnesses,  although  there  was  strong 
suspicion,  there  could  be  no  proof  of 
his  having  committed  the  crime  in 
question. ,  In  America,  circumstantial 
evidence  is  always  received  with  ex- 
treme caution  and  reluctance;  and 
even  the  fac*  pf  the  child's  clothes 
having  been  found  in  the  place  the 
prisoner  had  pointed  out,  was  insuflS- 
cient  to  induce  the  jury  to  find  the 
latter  guilty  of  tha  capital  charge 
brought  against  him.  Many  of  the 
lawyers,  indeed,  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  man's  last  story  was  true,  that  he 
had  found  the  clothes,  and,  being  a 
desperate  character  and  in  ne<^y  cir- 
cumstances, had  w^itten  the  letter  for 
purposes  of  extortion.  Of  this  oflfence 
only  was  he  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned, as  a  vagrant  and  impostor,  to 
a  few  months'  imprisonment.  By  the 
American  laws  no  severer  pimishment 
could  be  awarded.  This  one,  how- 
ever, was  far  from  satisfying  the  pub- 
lic. There  was  something  so  infernal 
in  the  malignant  sneer  of  the  culprit, 
in  the  joy  with  which  he  contemplated 
the  sufferings  of  the  bereaved  father, 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  numerous 
friends  of  the  latter,  that  a  shudder  of 
horror  and  disgust  had  frequently  run 
through  the  coiu-t  during  the  trial. 
Even  the  coolest  and  most  practised 
lawyers  had  not  been  fi*ee  from  this 
emotion,  and  they  declared  that  they 
had  never  witnessed  such  obduracy. 

The  inhabitants  of  Natchez,  espe- 
cially of  the  upper  town,  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  a  highly  intelligent  and 
respectable  class  of  people;  but  upon 
this  occasion  they  lost  all  patience 
and  self-control,  and  proceeded  to  an 
extreme  measure,  which  only  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  case  could 
in  any  degree  justify.  Without  pre- 
vious notice,  they  assembled  in  large 
numbers  upon  the  night  of  the  81st  of 
January,  with  a  firm  detennination  to 
correct  for  once  the  mildness  of  tho 
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laws,  and  to  take  the  punishment  of 
the  criminal  into  their  own  hands. 
They  opened  the  prison,  brought  out 
the  culprit,  and  after  tying  him  up,  a 
number  of  stout  negroes  proceeded  to 
flog  him  severely  with  whips  of  bul- 
lock^s  hide. 

For  a  long  time  the  man  bore  his 
punishment  with  extraordinary  forti- 
tude, and  remained  obstinately  silent 
when  questions  were  put  to  him  con- 
cerning the  stolen  child.  At  last, 
however,  he  could  bear  the  pain  no 
longer,  and  promised  a  full  confession. 
He  named  a  house  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  some  fifty  miles  from 
Natchez,  the  owner  of  which,  he  said, 
knew  where  the  child  was  to  be 
found. 

The  sheriff  had,  of  course,  net  been 
present  at  these  Lynch-law  proceed- 
ings, of  which  he  was  not  aware  till 
they  were  over,  but  of  which  he  pro- 
bably in  secret  did  not  entii-ely  disap- 
prove. No  sooner,  however,  was  he 
told  of  the  confession  that  had  been 
extorted  from  the  prisoner,  than  he 
set  off  at  once  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  accompanied  by  Clarke,  for  the 
house  that  had  been  pointed  out 
They  arrived  there  at  noon  on  the 
following  day,  and  found  it  inhabited 
by  a  respectable  family,  who  had 
heard  of  the  child  having  been  stolen, 
but,  beyond  that,  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter.  The  mere  suspicion  of  par- 
ticipation in  such  a  crime,  seemed  in 
the  highest  degree  painful  and  offen- 
sive to  them.  It  was  soon  made  evi- 
dent that  the  prisoner  had  invented 
the  story,  in  order  to  procure  a  cessa- 
tion of  his  punishment  of  the  previous 
night. 

The  fatigues  and  constant  disap- 
pointments that  poor  Clarke  had  en- 
dured, had  worn  him  out,  and  at  last 
again  stretched  him  on  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness. His  life  was  for  a  long  time 
despaired  of,  but  he  finally  recovered, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  term  of 
imprisonment  to  which  the  child- 
stealer  (for  such  the  public  persisted 
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in  considering  Tnliy)  had  he&a.  con- 
demned, expired.  There  was  no  pre- 
text for  detaining  him,  and  he  was 
set  at  liberty.  Clarke  was  advised  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  fix>m  him,  by 
money  and  good  treatment,  some  in- 
foimation  concerning  the  child.  Both 
father  and  mother  threw  themselves 
at  the  man's  feet,  implored  him  to 
name  his  own  reward,  bat  to  tell 
them  what  had  become  of  thehr  son. 

You  have  flogged  and  imprisoned 
me,"  replied  the  man,  with  one  of  his 
malicious  grins ;  yon  would  have 
hung  me  if  you  could ;  yon  have  done 
all  in  your  power  to  make  me  miser- 
able.  It  is  now  my  turn." 

And  he  obstinately  refused  to  say 
a  word  on  the  subject  of  the  lost 
child.  He  left  the  town,  accompanied 
by  Clarke,  who  clung  to  him  like  hii 
shadow,  in  the  constant  hope  that  he 
would  at  last  make  a  revelation.  They 
crossed  the  Mississippi  together,  and 
on  arriving  behind  Concordia,  the  be- 
reaved father  once  more  besou^t 
TuUy  to  tell  him  what  had  become  of 
his  son,  swearing  that,  if  he  did  not 
do  so,  he  would  dog  him  day  and 
night,  but  that  he  should  never  escape 
alive  out  of  his  hands.  The  man 
asked  how  long  he  would  give  him. 

Six-and-thirty  hours"  was  the  re- 
ply. Tully  walked  on  for  some  time 
beside  Clarke  and  his  wife,  apparently 
deep  in  thought.  On  a  sndden  he 
sprang  upon  the  backwoodsman, 
snatched  a  pistol  from  ius  belt,  and 
fired  it  at  his  head.  The  vreafoa 
missed  fire.  Tully  saw  that  his  mur- 
derous attempt  had  failed,  and  appre- 
hensive doubtless  of  the  punishment 
that  it  would  entail,  he  leaped,  with- 
out an  instant^s  hesitation,  into  the 
deepest  part  of  a  creek  by  which  tiiey 
were  walking.  He  sank  immediately, 
the  water  closed  over  his  head,  and 
he  did  not  once  reappear.  His  body 
was  found  a  couple  of  hours  after- 
wards, but  no  trace  was  ever  dis- 
covereid  of  the  Stolen  Child.* 


*  Various  particulars  of  the  above  incident  may  be  found  in  the  Misnssippi 
newspapers^  of  the  years  182^6. 
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A  woBD,  before  we  speak  of  the 
lectores  of  M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin, 
00  a  topic  which  stands  at  the  thresh- 
old of  dramatic  criticism.  What  is 
the  nature  of  that  imitation  of  life  at 
which  the  drama  aims,  and  of  that 
xUuiion  which  it  creates  ? 

Before  the  time  of  Dr  Johnson,  the 
learned  world  were  accustomed  to  in- 
sist npon  the  observance  of  the  i/nt- 
ties,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
necessary  to  nphold  the  illusion  of 
the  theatre.  The  doctor,  in  his  pre- 
tace  to  Shakspeare,  demolished  this 
argument,  by  showing  that  the  illusion 
they  were  declared  so  necessary  to 
support,  does  not,  in  fact,  exist.  No 
man  really  believes  that  the  stage 
before  him  is  Rome,  or  that  he  is  a 
contemporary  of  the  Ciesars.  To  in- 
ELst,  therefore,  upon  the  unities  of  time 
and  place,  is  to  sacrifice  to  a  grave 
make-behef  the  nobler  ends  of  the 
drama— the  development  of  charac- 
ter and  passion.  ''The  objection," 
Etys  Dr  Johnson,  ''  arising  from  the 
impossibility  of  passing  the  first  hour 
at  Alexandria,  and  the  next  at  Rome, 
supposes  that,  when  the  play  opens, 
the  spectator  really  imagines  himself 
at  Alexandria,  and  believes  that  his 
walk  to  the  theatre  has  been  a  voyage 
to  Egypt,  and  that  he  lives  in  the 
days  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Svrd^  he  that  imagines  this  may  ima- 
gine more.  He  that  can  take  the 
fitage  at  one  time  for  the  palace  of 
the  Ptolemies,  may  take  it  in  half  an 
boor  for  the  promontory  of  Actium." 

If  the  delusion  of  the  theatre,  we 
will  add,  should,  at  certain  moments, 
reach  such  a  point  that  we  may  be 
said  to  believe  ourselves  transported 
to  the  place  represented  on  the  stage, 
this,  not  being  a  continuous  delusion, 
cannot  be  disturbed  by  the  mere 
changing  of  the  scene ;  it  will  not  the 
less  take  place  at  the  promontory  of 
Aainm,  because  we  had  felt  it,  five 
minntes  b^ore,  in  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  cele- 
brated preface  to  Shakspeare,  it  has 
been  the  habit  of  critics  to  speak,  not 


of  a  delusion,  but  of  an  imitation, 
which  is  felt  to  be  an  imitation,  and 
which  pleases  us  in  great  part  by 
this  perceived  resemblance  to  an 
original.  "  It  will  be  asked,"  con- 
tinues Dr  Johnson,  "  how  the  drama 
moves,  if  it  is  not  credited  ?  It  is 
credited  with  all  the  credit  due  to 
a  drama.  It  is  credited  wherever  it 
moves,  as  a  just  picture  of  a  real  ori- 
ginal—representing  to  the  auditor 
what  he  would  himself  feel  if  he  were 
to  do  or  suffer  what  is  there  feigned 
to  be  suffered  or  to  be  done.  The 
reflection  that  strikes  the  heart  is  not 
that  the  evils  before  us  are  real  evils, 
but  that  they  are  evils  to  which  we 
ourselves  may  be  exposed.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  delight  of  tragedy  proceeds  from 
our  consciousness  of  fiction  ;  if  we 
thought  murders  and  treasons  real^ 
they  would  please  no  more.  Imita- 
tions produce  pain  or  pleasure,  not 
because  they  are  mistaken  for  reali- 
ties, but  because  they  bring  realities 
to  mind." 

This  appears  to  us  a  very  indiffe- 
rent account  of  the  matter.  In  the 
far  greater  number  of  instances,  we 
can  never  have  formed  any  concep- 
tion of  an  original  of  which  the  actor 
and  the  scene  are  supposed  to  present 
us  a  picture.  Who  that  witnesses  the 
play  of  Venice  Preserved^  has  formed 
any  other  image  of  Jaffier  or  Pierre 
than  what  the  actors  are  presenting 
to  him,  or  may  already,  on  some  pre- 
vious occasion,  have  presented  to 
him  ?  Even  when  the  characters  are 
strictly  historical,  the  imagination  is 
little  better  provided.  The  specta- 
tor does  not  refer  to  any  faint  concep- 
tion in  his  own  mind  of  a  Brutus,  or 
a  Mark  Antony,  and  then  derive  his 
pleasure  from  watching  how  closely 
the  mimic  representation  imitates  the 
original.  Very  often  the  scene  must 
present  something  entirely  new  to  the 
unagination,  and  yet  the  pleasure  is 
not  diminished  on  this  account.  A 
simple  man,  who  has  never  seen  tho 
interior  of  a  palace,  never  looked  on 
royalty,  never  beheld  even  a  veritable 
courtier,  feels  no  embarrassment  when 
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he  ifl  suddenly  called  to  witness  the 
pomps  and  miseries  of  "  imperial  tra- 
gedy." 

The  imitation  of  the  drama  is  not 
that  of  any  specific  original ;  it  is  a 
mimic  scene,  having  human  nature 
for  its  type.  It  has  a  life  of  its  own, 
constructed  from  the  materials  which 
the  records  and  obser>'ations  of  real 
life  have  supplied.  In  order  to  move 
us,  it  needs  no  reference  to  any  recog- 
nised original.  It  is  there  in  virtue 
of  the  vesture  of  humanity  in  which 
it  is  clothed,  and  makes  its  appeal  at 
once  and  directly. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  all  the  fine 
arts  as  imitative  arts.  The  term  is  not 
always  applicable,  and,  when  most 
api)licable,  requires  explanation. 
"What  does  the  poetry  of  sentiment 
imitate  ?  What  does  a  song  imitate  ? 
How  can  the  term  be  applied  to  all 
that  class  of  poetry  where  the  writer 
pours  out  his  own  reflections  and  feel- 
ings ?  The  poetry  of  Wordsworth  or 
of  Bums  can  no  more  be  said  to  be 
imitative,  than  the  conversation  of  the 
same  men,  when,  in  their  hours  of 
intimate  intercourse,  the  one  may 
have  given  expression  to  his  philan- 
thropy, and  the  other  to  his  friend- 
ship. But  where  the  term  is  most 
applicable,  it  requires  to  be  used 
guardedly.  Even  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  the  artist  does  not  imitate 
the  object  in  its  totality — does  not 
strive  to  make  an  approximation  to 
a  facsimile  —  but  he  selects  certain 
qualities  of  the  object  for  his  imitation. 
The  painter  confines  himself  to  colour 
and  outline;  the  sculptor  abstracts 
the  form,  and  give  it  us  In  the  marble. 

Accordingly,  when  we  stand  before 
a  statue,  we  do  not  think  of  a  man, 
and  then  of  the  statue  as  the  Imitation 
of  this  original ;  but  the  statue  is  it- 
self clothed  with  some  of  the  qualities 
of  the  human  being,  which  give  to  the 
cold  marble  that  half-life  which  we 
feel  the  moment  we  look  upon  it.  In 
the  same  manner,  when  the  dramatist 
puts  his  characters  on  the  stage,  they 
are  not  imitations  of  any  definite 
originals,  but  they  are  invested  with 
certain  accidents  and  attributes  of 
humanity,  which  give  them  at  once 
the  interest  we  feel  m  them,  and  set 
them  living  and  moving  in  their  own 
mimic  world. 

And  this  mimic  world  ia  capable  of 
creating  an  illusion — not  such  as  Dr 
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Johnson  combated— but  of  a  kind  he  i 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken  into 
account.  The  doctor  is  triampbant 
when  he  denies  the  existence  of  that 
theatrical  delusion  presupposed  as  a  , 
ground  for  the  unities.  We  do  not, 
as  soon  as  the  curtain  rises,  believe 
ourselves  transported  to  Borne,  nor 
do  we  take  the  actor  npon  his  word, 
and  believe  him  to  be  Caesar  the  mo- 
ment he  proclaims  his  imperial  dignity. 
The  illusion  of  the  theatre  springs  di- 
rectly from  the  pasnon  with  which 
we  are  infected,  not  from  the  outward  \ 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  stage. 
These,  even  on  the  most  Ignorant  of 
spectators,  produce  barely  the  senti- 
ment of  wonder  and  surprise,  never  a 
belief  in  their  reality.  The  real  iUa- 
sion  of  the  drama  begins,  so  to  speak, 
not  at  the  beginning,  but  at  the  cod ; 
it  is  the  last  result,  the  result  of  the 
last  vivid  word  which  sprang  from 
the  lips  of  the  actor;  and  it  diSuses  a 
momentary  reality  over  all  that  stage 
apparatus,  animate  and  inanimate, 
which  was  there  only  as  a  preparatioa 
for  that  vivid  word  of  the  poet 

When  the  curtain  rises,  we  see  very 
plainly  —  quite  unmLstakeably — the 
boarded  stage  before  us.    It  may  M 
with  men  and  women  most  goi^ 
ously  attured,  and  these  may  proceed 
to  declare  their  rank  and  condition, 
and  the  peculiar  dangers  which  en- 
viron them,  and  still  there  is  no^og 
better  before  us  than  the  boarded 
stage  and  the  talking  actor.  B&t, 
by  and  by,  the  word  of  passion  is  ut- 
tered, and  the  heart  beats,  and  tbe 
wooden  stage  is  seen  no  more,  and 
the  actor  is  forgotten  in  his  griefs  or 
his  anger,  and  the  fictitious  position 
is  a  real  life,  and  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  the  scene,  if  not  believed 
in,  are  no  longer  questioned.   We  are 
not  perhaps  at  Rome,  nor  is  that  Mark 
Antony — ^for  we  never  Imew  Mark 
Antony  to  recognise  him — ^but  this 
mimic  world  has  assumed  an  mde* 
pendent  life  and  reality  of  its  own. 
When,  indeed,  the  passion  subsides, 
and  the  eloquence  of  the  poet  is  mute, 
things  revert  to  their  matter-of-fact 
condition,  the  actor  is  again  there, 
and  the  boards  of  the  stage  again 
become  visible. 

To  the  passage  we  last  quoted  £pom 
Dr  Johnson,  some  other  objections 
suggest  themselves ;  but,  as  we  have 
not  quoted  it  in  a  polemical  spirit,  but 
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merelj  to  illnstrate  our  own  position,  intimately  connected  an  nnhealthy 

have  no  wish  to  enter  upon  them,  and  feverish  condition  of  the  moral 

One  remark  only  we  will  make,  and  sentiments,  against  which  the  lecturer 

that  because  it  admits  of  a  general  directs  his  most  eloquent  attacks ;  so 

ai  yilication.    Dr  Johnson  describes  that  his  book  may  be  commended  for 

tW  .sympathy  we  feel  at  the  theatre,  its  sound  ethical  as  well  as  critical 

a5  the  result  of  a  reference  to  what  instruction.   The  circumstance  that 

our  own  personal  feelings  would  be  in  the  lectures  were  delivered  before  the 

the  situation  we  see  represented  on  the  University  of  Paris,  renders  this  strain 

>t;i^a*.  The  auditor  represents  to  him-  of  remark  still  more  appropriate  and 

itlf  "  what  he  would  himself  feel,  if  useful. 

be  were  to  do  or  suffer  what  is  there  Such  a  strain  of  remark,  based  as 

t-i;rned  to  be  suffered  or  to  be  done,  it  is  upon  general  principles,  cannot 

The  reflection  that  strikes  the  heart  is  be  useless  in  our  own  coimtry ;  al- 

not,  that  the  evils  before  us  are  real  though  we  do  not  suspect  that  the 

e\  lis,  but  that  they  are  evils  to  which  same  perverted  taste  which  meets 

we  ourselves  may  be  exposed."   We  its  reproof  in  these  lectures  is  common 

do  not  think  that,  in  order  to  sympa-  amongst  us.   Were  we  called  upon 

tiiize  with  what  takes  place  on  the  to  describe  the  malady  under  which 

^Ia^e,  or  in  real  life,  there  is  any  ne-  our  countrymen  labour  in  respect  to 

ci  -siity  for  this  circuitous  proceeding,  literary  taste,  we  should  describe  it 

We  do  not  detect  in  ourselves  this  as  a  state  of  torpor  and  lethargy,  rather 

cnnstant  reference  to  our  own  person-  than  of  virulent  disease.   It  is  indif- 

aiity,  and,  least  of  all,  in  those  mo-  ference,  more  than  any  morbid  taste, 

ments  when  we  are  most  moved.   It  which  an  imaginative  work  would 

L<  enough  that  there  be  a  vivid  con-  have  to  struggle  against  in  this  coim- 

cf  ption  of  any  passion,  for  this  passion  try.   There  is  little  necessity  here  to 

to  become  for  a  moment  our  own.  If^  guard  the  public  against  any  species 

this  reference  to  our  probable  feelings,  of  literary  enthusiasm  ;  certain  wii- 

in  SQch  or  such  a  position,  were  neces-  ters  of  very  dubious  merit  may  bo 

^a^y,  how  is  it  that  we  men  sympa-  extensively  read,  but  they  are  not 

thize  so  promptly  and  so  keenly  in  the  esteemed.   It  is  only  necessary  to 

(listreascs  of  the  heroine  ?   We  cer-  listen  to  the  convereation  that  goes 

Uiply  do  not,  for  instance,  set  to  work  on  around  us,  to  be  convinced  that 

to  imagine  ourselves  women  and  mo-  the  extensive  circulation  of  a  book 

tber»— which  would  be  a  difficult  ex-  has  ceased  to  be  a  decisive  proof  even 

ercise  of  the  imagination — before  we  of  its  popularity.   We  seem  too  idle, 

feel  the  grief  of  Constance  for  the  loss  or  too  busy,  to  give  attention  to  a 

of  her  child.   In  short*,  we  at  once  thoughtful  literature  which  is  not  at 

v^sume  to  ourselves  the  passions  of  the  same  time  professional— and  we 

another;  we  do  not  wait,  as  it  were,  have  too  much  good  sense  amongst  us 

to  try  them  on ;  to  make  experiment  to  admire  the  sort  of  clever  trash  we  are 

W  we,  with  all  our  dispositions,  na-  contented  to  read  and  to  talk  about, 

toral  and  acquired,  should  feel  in  the  For  something  in  leisure  hours  must 

supposed  predicament.  be  read.   A  book  must  be  had,  if  only 

It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  give  as  a  companion  for  the  sofa,  if  only 

a  fall  and  methodical  account  of  the  to  place  in  the  hand,  as  we  place  the 

Icctves  of  M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  ottoman  under  our  feet,  to  steady 

the  perusal  of  which  led  us  to  a  re-  and  complete  our  repose, 

consideration  of  some  of  our  critical  Wq  will  at  once  introduce  a  striking 

principles.  They  are  far  above  medio-  quotation  from  the  author  before  us, 

crity,  distinguished  by  strong  sense  which  has  immediate  reference  to  the 

and  virid  expression.  Their  principal  Xucr^  ^or^rta  of  Victor  Hugo.  To 

feature  is  the  just  and  animated  pro-  those  who  have  not  read  the  play  it 

t€8t  they  contain  against  the  literary  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  in  order 

taste  of  the  present  day  in  France ;  a  to  understand  what  follows,  that  Vic- 

t4«t€  for  the  perverted,  the  horrible,  tor  Hugo,  with  that  violent  effort 

the  monstrous ;  a  taste  that  welcomes  after  a  moral  novelty  which  distm- 

Victor  Hugo  with  outstretched  arms,  guishes  him,  has  chosen  to  represent 

and  retains  but  a  frigid  recollection  of  the  infamous  Lucretia  Borgia  as  under 

Kadne.  Wit!)  this  literary  taste  is  the  influence  of  maternal  love,  while 
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in  all  other  respecta  she  folly  sustains 
her  odious  and  infernal  reputation. 

"  The  author  wished,  he  tells  us  in 
his  preface,  to  retrieve  the  moral  de- 
formity of  Lucretia  Borgia  by  the  beauty 
of  the  maternal  sentiment ;  he  wished, 
according  to  his  own  energetic  expres- 
sion, '  to  place  the  mother  in  the  mon- 
ster.* Here  let  us  make  a  distinction. 
I  admire  the  tenderness  which  the  most 
ferocious  animals  have  for  their  off- 
spring, and  when  the  dying  lioness 
covers  her  young  with  her  wounded 
and  bleeding  body,  I  admire  and  am 
moved.  But  a  woman  who  is  a  mother 
ought,  in  her  tenderness  to  her  children, 
to  have  more  intelligence,  more  of  ele- 
vation of  thought,  thin  the  Uoness.  In- 
stinct is  not  enough ;  there  must  be  a 
sentiment,  a  sentiment  which  does  not 
exclude,  but  perfects  and  purifies  the 
instinct.  Thus,  when  in  Florence,  a  mo- 
ther cast  herself  in  desperation  before 
the  lion  who  had  taken  her  child,  and 
the  lion,  astonished  at  her  despair,  or 
perhaps  comprehending  it,  replaced  the 
uifant  at  her  feet,  it  was  instinct  which 
impelled  the  mother,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably instinct  in  the  lion  which  re- 
sponded to  her.  But  good  instincts, 
whatever  admirable  actions  they  may 
occasionally  produce,  are  but  the  germ 
and  commencement  of  human  virtues; 
they  are  indeed  radically  distinguished 
from  human  virtue  by  this,  that,  of  them- 
selves, however  strong,  they  are  sterile : 
a  good  instinct  dwells  by  the  side  of  a 
bad  without  effort  to  reform  or  to  pu- 
rify it,  and  equally  without  danger  of 
being  itself  perverted.  One  virtue  only 
in  a  vicious  character  might  convert  it 
entirely  to  virtue,  as  one  vice  only  in  a 
virtuous  might  lead  it  to  utter  deprava- 
tion. But  an  instinct,  however  good, 
supports  without  disquietude  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  evil ;  and  it  is  thus  that,  in 
Lucretia  Borgia,  the  mother  and  the 
monster  are  placed  side  by  side,  with- 
out affecting,  without  combating  each 
other.  Now  there  is  nothing  less  natu- 
ral, and  nothing  less  dramatic  than  this 
mutual  toleration.  Characters  wherein 
good  and  evil  are  mixed  together,  are 
dramatic,  only  because  the  conflict  of 
opposite  sentiments  which  takes  place 
in  the  mind,  is  brought  before  the  view 
of  the  spectator.  But  where,  in  Lucre- 
tia, is  the  struggle  between  good  and 
evil?  At  what  moment  does  the  ma- 
ternal virtue  enlighten  and  purify  this 
soul  lost  in  darkness  ?  When  does  this 
transfiguration  take  place,  so  marvel- 
lous and  yet  so  natural  ?    *    ♦  ♦ 


M,  Girardin.  [Aug. 

^  It  is  singular,  and  marks  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  mo- 
ral notions.  Formerly  poets  gave  to 
their  personages  one  only  vice  or  pas- 
sion, taking  care  in  other  respects  to 
render  them  virtuous,  in  order  that  they 
should  be  worthy  of  interest;  at  the 
present  day,  our  poets  g^ve  their  per- 
sonages I  know  not  how  many  pas- 
sions and  vices,  with  one  only  virtue  as 
a  counterpoise.  And  this  virtue,  weak 
and  solitary,  is  by  no  means  charged 
vnth  the  task  of  purifying  the  corrupt- 
ed mind  in  which  it  has  by  chance  been 
preserved.  It  carefully  respects  the  in- 
dependence of  those  vices  which  per- 
mit it  to  dwell  with  them.  Neither  is 
it  commissioned  to  inspire  an  interest 
in  the  spectator ;  because  it  is  vice  which 
now  inspires  all  our  interest,  thanks  to 
a  certain  noble  and  proud  bearing  which 
has  been  assigned  to  it,  and  which  has 
been  imitated  from  the  heroes  of  Lord 
Byron." 

M.  Girardm,  it  will  have  been  re- 
marked from  the  above  extract,  is 
disposed  to  reproach  our  Lord  Byron 
as  the  somx^e  from  which  some  of  his 
countrymen  have  draWn  their  dark 
inspiration.   This  may  be  true.  Bat 
without  defending  our  B3m>n  from 
charges  to  which  he  is  manifestly  ex- 
posed, let  us  say  thus  much  for  him, 
that  in  his  poetry  he  was  still  too 
much  a  classic  not  to  be  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  beautiful ;  that  he 
did  not  court  for  itself  the  mon- 
strous, the  ugly;  his  mind  did  not 
willingly  associate  with  what  was 
revolting  in  outward  form  or  human 
passion.    If  there  was  any  thing  Sa- 
tanic, as  some  were  pleased  to  express 
it,  in  his  poetry,  he  was  not,  at  all 
events,  of  the  hobgoblin  or  demoniac 
school.   It  was  the  Satan  of  Milton, 
with  its  ruined  beauty  and  clonded 
dignity,  that  had  taken  possession  of 
his  imagination.   He  delighted  to  de- 
pict the  pride,  the  love,  the  generosity, 
of  hearts  at  war  with  man,  and  not  on 
too  good  terms  with  heaven ;  but  still 
it  was  their  pride,  their  love,  their 
generosity,  that  occupied  his  ima^- 
nation.  They  are  bad  men  ;  he  takes 
care  to  tell  us  so  himself;  but  he  has 
not  the  heart  to  make  them  act  other- 
wise than  as  noble  fellows  while  fiiey 
are  under  his  guidance.  The  Corsair, 
from  his  very  name  and  profession,  is 
a  declared  criminal;  but  this  once 
said,  the  poet  occupies  himself  and  his 
reader  with  nothing  but  what  is 


nt*roaa  and  heroic  in  Conrad.  Byron 
had  no  disposition,  had  a  certain  anti- 
pathy, to  paint  the  virtuous  man ;  but 
it  was  a  virtue,  nevertheless,  that  at- 
tracted hifl  pencil.  He  felt  it  neces- 
sary, as  a  preliminary  condition,  to 
remove  his  hero  from  the  category  of 
good  men ;  but  this  being  fairly  done, 
he  resigned  hunself  to  the  natural 
bent  for  what  is  good  and  great.  A 
Borgia,  whether  male  or  female,  in  all 
it§  native  deformity,  was  not  the 
subject  to  allure  him. 

Nowhere  is  the  rebuke  of  M.  Gir- 
ardin  of  certain  of  his  contempora- 
ries, more  dignified,  or  more  justly 
merited,  than  where,  discoursing  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  modems 
have  delineated  paternal  love,  he  re- 
proves that  exaggeration  and  falsifi- 
cation which  has  represented  the  fa- 
ther describing  the  affection  he  bears 
to  his  daughter  in  a  style  of  language 
devoted  to  another  species  of  love. 
Nothing  can  be  more  odious  and  of- 
fensive than  to  transgress,  even  in 
language,  the  bonnds  between  the  two 
aiTections,  and  to  put  iffto  the  mouth 
of  a  parent,  as  Victor  Hugo  and  Bal- 
zac have  done,  a  style  appropriate  to 
the  lover  speaking  of  his  mistress. 
But  we  will  not  quote  these  passages 
from  M.  Girardin,  because  they  will 
require  long  quotations  in  order  to 
jastiiy  the  censure  contained  in  them. 
At  the  close  of  the  lecture  upon  pa- 
ternal love,  we  find  the  following 
general  remarks  on  the  composition  of 
a  modem  French  drama;  and  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  this  drama 
will  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate 
their  justice  and  analytic  accuracy : — 
"  Formerly  a  dramatic  character  was 
aa  usembli^e  of  quaUties  good  and 
liad,  which,  on  the  one  han^  were  in 
conflict  amongst  themselves,  and,  on 
the  other,  were  subjected  to  some  su- 
perior law  of  religion,  of  honour,  or  of 
patriotism.  This  twofold  struggle  con- 
stitated  the  interest  of  the  person 
^ODght  upon  the  scene,  and  this  supe- 
rior kw,  which  he  strove  to  accomplish, 
constitnted  the  morality  of  his  charac- 
ter. According  to  the  incidents  of  the 
piece,  each  passion  might  take  the  as^ 
oendaat,  none  being  represented  as  ir- 
resistible ;  and  the  moral  law  which 
predamioated  over  the  drama,  did  not 
prereot  this  play  of  the  passions— it 
bting  visibly  suspended  during  the 
*hole  piece  OTer  the  heads  of  the  per- 
wnages,  and  receiving  its  fulfihnent 
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only  at  the  close.  In  the  present  day 
dramatic  characters  are  composed  dif- 
ferently. Instead  of  representing  the 
whole  of  the  character,  and  the  struggle 
between  its  good  and  evil  passions,  one 
only  passion  is  selected,  which  is  made 
violent,  irresistible,  fatal,  the  absolute 
mistress  of  all  the  others ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  part  is  taken  instead  of  the  whole. 
At  the  same  time  the  moral  law  which, 
in  the  ancient  drama,  («.«.  the  drama 
of  Racine  and  Comeille,)  sustained  also 
a  struggle  against  the  passions — this  law 
which  those  even  avowed  who  trans- 
gressed it,  which  had  always  its  place 
in  the  piece,  whether  through  virtue  or 
remorse — this  law  also  disappears  before 
the  ascendency  of  the  sovereign  pas- 
sion.  No  counterpoise  of  any  kind, 
whether  on  the  side  of  rival  passions  or 
on  the  side  of  duty.  What  remains, 
then,  to  struggle  against  this  arbitrary 
passion?  Nothing  but  chance— cir- 
cumstance— the  hazard  of  events.  And 
thus  it  is  that,  in  the  modem  drama,  the 
interest  resides  rather  in  the  strange 
complication  of  events  than  in  the  shock 
of  opposite  passions.  The  poet  has  only 
the  power  of  chance,  a  power  sove- 
reignly capricious,  to  contend  against  the 
passion  be  has  chosen  to  reprpsent. 
And  thus  it  is  that  the  modem  drama 
has  something  also  of  arbitrary  and  fan- 
tastic. Incidents  and  theatrical  effects 
are  accumulated,  but  the  incidents  do 
not  spring  from  the  natural  movement 
of  the  passions  brought  upon  the  stage ; 
they  have  no  longer  their  cause  in  the 
characters  of  the  drama;  they  issue 
from  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  who,  feeling 
the  necessity  of  arousing  his  spectators 
from  time  to  time,  complicates  the  ac- 
tion after  a  strange  fashion,  and  auns 
always  at  surprise." 

M.  Girardin  has  a  lecture  upon 
suicides,  in  which  he  attacks  that 
sentimentality— a  mixture,  in  reality, 
of  weakness  and  impatience— which  in 
modem  literature,  and  in  modem  life, 
often  conducts  to  suicide.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  will  be  acknowledged 
to  be  eloquent,  and  even  poetic,  imless 
our  translation  of  it  shall  have  entirely 
obscured  its  beauty.  After  having 
described  the  proud  and  philosophical 
suicides  of  ancient  Rome,  he  adds :  

"  There  is  another  species  of  suicide 
more  in  credit  in  our  days,  which  is 
rather  occasioned  by  the  weakness  and 
impatience  of  men  than  by  the  violence 
of  their  passions,  or  the  eccentricity  of 
their  philosophies.    This  species  of 
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suicide  is  so  much  the  peculiar  malady 
of  our  times,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
think  that  men  are  now  for  the  first 
time  infected  by  it.  But  no;  there 
exists  a  literature  which  has  already 
expressed  this  our  state  of  restlessness 
and  disquietude,  which  has  described 
men  consuming  with  melancholy  in  the 
midst  of  riotous  joys,  and  seekii^  suicide 
rather  as  the  natural  terminatiott  of  their 
career  than  the  remedy  of  their  evils. 
It  is  the  literature  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church. 

"  I  find  amongst  the  homilies  of  St 
Chrysostom  a  certain  Stagyra  who  was 
possessed  by  a  demon.  To  be  possessed 
by  a  demon  is  certainly  not  a  malady  of 
our  times ;  but  yet  we  do  not  wander  from 
our  theme.    For  the  demon  of  Stagyra 
— ^it  ia  melancholy,  despondency,  or,  in 
the  much  more  powerful  expression  of 
the  Greek,  it  is  €UhunUa — the  exhaus- 
tion of  all  energy,  all  vitality  of  the  soul. 
This  is  the  demon  of  Stagyra.    He  is 
one  of  those  sick  and  agitated  souls  who 
think  they  belong  to  the  seleoter  portion 
of  mankind,  because  they  want  the 
energy  of  the  vulgar ;  who  contrive  for 
themselves  pleasures  and  afflictions  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  who  (last 
trait  of  weakness  and  impatience)  at 
once  despise  and  envy  the  simplicity  and 
the  calm  of  those  whom  they  call  little 
souls,    Stagyra,  in  order  to  deliver  his 
spirit  from  its  disquietudes,  had  entered 
into  a  monastery ;  but  neither  there  did 
he  find  the  peace  and  lightness  of  heart 
which  he  craved ;  for  man  finds  at  first, 
in  solitude,  that  only  which  he  brings  to 
it.  Stagyra  complains  to  the  saint — and 
the  complaint  is  curious,  for  it  indicates 
the  knowledge  of  a  cure  for  the  evils 
which  torment  him,  and  shows  that 
Stagyra,  like  many  other  patients,  had 
neither  resolution  to  support  his  disease, 
nor  to  accept  its  remedy.    *  You  com- 
plain,' says  St  Chrysostom,  '  that  while 
you,  with  aU  your  fasts,  and  vigils,  and 
monastic  austerities,  have  failed  to  ap- 
pease  your  disquietudes,  others  who, 
like  yourself,  had  been  tormented  by 
the  demon  of  melancholy,  while  living 
in  the  midst  of  idle  pleasures  and  luxu- 
rious indulgence,  have  found  a  remedy 
in  marriage,  and  felt  themselves  cured 
the  moment  they  became  fathers.'  A 
sentence  this  full  of  sound  instruction. 
It  is  not,  then,  because  life  is  devoid  of 
pleasure,  that  men  are  the  prey  of  me- 
lancholy.   That  demon  pierced,  it  is 
true,  like  a  gnawfng  worm,  through  all 
the  luxuries  of  the  Roman  world ;  there 
^•s  no  resource  against  it,  either  in 


beautiful  slaves,  or  Ionian  dances,  or 
magmficent  repasts,  or  the  combats  of 
gladiators,  or  Milesian  tales,  or  the  vo- 
luptuous pictures  which  garnish  the 
walls  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 
Athumia  poisoned  all,  and  the  demon 
possessed  the  voluptuary  in  the  midst 
even  of  the  debauch.  But  if,  fatigued 
with  these  alternate  pleasures  and  dis- 
gusts, he  adopted  regular  and  ample 
manners,  married  and  bad  children, 
then,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  demon 
quitted  him.  No  more  despondency,  no 
more  bitterness.  The  spirit  of  the  pos- 
sessed was  revived,  refreshed,  renewed 
by  the  caresses  of  his  children.  There 
is  no  demon,  not  even  the  demon  of 
melancholy,  which  dares  to  encounter 
the  presence  of  a  little  child.  There  is 
in  the  innocent  fresh  breathing  of  these 
creatures,  something  mortal  to  evil 
spirits ;  and  a  cradled  infant  in  the  hoase 
is  a  sure  talisman  against  all  demoniac 
possession. 

"  What  is  it,  in  fact,  which  man  re- 
quires, in  order  to  escape  from  this 
athumia,  this  exhaustion  of  the  heart  f 
Hope — a  future.  Be  must  have  a  faith 
in  the  future.'  This  is  the  nourishment 
of  his  soul ;  without  it  he  cannot  live, 
he  despairs  and  dies.  Well,  the  very 
charm  of  children,  that  whiAh  has  rank- 
ed them,  from  of  old,  amongst  the  bless- 
ings of  God,  is  this,  that  they  form  th« 
future  of  every  family — ^that  they  sus- 
tain in  every  house  that  sentiment  by 
which  the  soul  of  man  lives.  Children 
represent  the  future,  and  in  a  form  the 
most  joyous  and  attractive.  It  is  this 
which  constitutes  their  irresistible  fas- 
cination— it  is  this  which  sheds  around 
their  little  heads  that  light  of  happiness 
and  joy  which  reflects  itself  on  the 
countenances  of  the  parents — whicb 
warms  the  heart — ^which  gives  to  the 
poor  the  force  to  labour,  and  to  the 
miserable  the  force  to  live.  Blessed 
be  infancy,  which  chases  the  demon ! — 
Blessed  be  infancy,  which  keeps  aHve  in 
each  family  the  sentiment  of  hope,  in- 
dispensable tQ  man  as  the  air  and  the 
Kght!" 

Amongst  the  fanlts  of  his  contem- 
poraries, M.  Girardin  remarks  a  dis- 
position to  materialize  the  expression 
of  passion,  depicting  it  constantly  by 
violent  physical  distortions ;  and  also, 
a  tend^ey  to  carry  that  expression 
to  the  extremity  of  rage,  where,  as 
he  finely  observes,  all  cUstinction  be- 
tween the  various  passions  is  lost, 
and  man  deserts  his  rational  nature. 
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Aceording  to  the  ancient  classic  ima- 
gination, when  passion  becomes  ex- 
cessive, the  man  disappears;  and  this, 
he  adds,  is  the  foundation  of  what  we 
call  the  philosophy  of  the  Metamor- 
phom  of  Ovid. 

In  the  course  of  this  censure  he 
makes  use  of  a  common-place  expres- 
sion, which,  we  think,  includes  a  com- 
mon-place error,  and  therefore  we 
pause  for  a  moment  to  take  notice  of 
it.  "  It  is  the  pretension  of  modem 
art,"  he  tells  us,  "  to  say  all.  What 
then  is  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
public?  It  is  often  well  to  tnist  to 
the  spectator  to  complete  the  idea  of 
the  poet  or  the  statuary." 

This  is  a  mode  of  expression  fre- 
quently made  use  of.  Even  Lessing 
has  sanctioned  it,  when,  in  his  Lao- 
coon^  he  speaks  of  "  the  highest  ex- 
pression leaving  nothing  to  the  ima- 
gination." 

The  leaving  something  to  the  ima- 
gination can  mean  this  only,  that  the 
expression  of  the  aitist  is  suggestive, 
and  kindles  thought,  and  in  fact  con- 
veys more  than  is  found  in  its  literal 
interpretation.    Now,  whatever  is 
highest  in  art,  and  especlaUy  in  poetry, 
is  pre-emmently  suggestive ;  and  the 
highest  expression  does  in  fact  leave 
most,  or,  in  other  words,  suggest 
most,  to  the  imagination.   M.  Gir- 
ardin,  in  common  with  many  others, 
speaks  of  this  suggestive  quality,  the 
characteristic  of  the  highest  form  of 
art,  as  if  it  were  the  residt  of  a  volun- 
tary surrender  of  something  by  the 
poet  to  the  reader,  as  if  it  were  an  act 
of  moderation  on  his  part.  Surely 
the  poet  does  not  proceed  on  the 
principle  of  saying  half,  and  permit- 
ting us  to  say  the  other  half — out  of 
compliment,  perhaps,  to  our  under- 
standing, and  as  a  little  bribe  to  our 
vanity.  The  more  vivid  and  power- 
ful his  expressions,  the  more  must  he 
leave,  or  rather  the  more  must  he 
give,  indirectly  as  well  as  directly,  to 
the  imagination  of  the  reader.  He 
will  sometimes  even  bestow  what  he 
himself  never  possessed.   The  great 
poet,  in  pouring  out  his  feelings,  must 
always  give  something  less  and  some- 
thing more  than  was  in  him  at  the 
time. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  illustrate 
the  principle  of  leaving  something  to 
the  imagination,  by  the  ancient  pic- 
ture of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigcnia,  where 
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we  are  told  that  Agamemnon,  the 
father,  was  pamted  hiding  his  face  in 
his  robe.  The  expression  of  grief 
and  horror  had  been  given  in  the 
countenance  of  the  other  bystanders, 
and  it  was  left  to  the  imagination  to 
divine  what  passion  would  have  been 
seen  depicted  on  the  face  of  Agamem- 
mon  if  that  robe  had  been  torn  aside. 
Lessing, and  after  himM.  Girardin,have 
indeed  given  a  different  account  of  the 
intention  of  the  painter.  The  Greckai*- 
tists,  say  they,  sedulously  avoided  that 
distortion  of  features  through  excessive 
grief,  which  was  incompatible  with 
beauty  of  form.  They  would  tone  down 
the  expression,  as  Lessing  argues  that 
the  sculptor  did  in  the  features  of 
Laocoon,  until  it  became  consistent 
with  the  lines  of  beauty.  Timanthes, 
therefore,  finding  that,  in  order  to 
render  with  fidelity  the  expression  of 
Agamemnon,  he  must  admit  such  a 
distortion  of  the  features  as  would 
violate  this  rule,  chose  rather  to  veil 
the  countenance.  But  we  would  sug- 
gest that  something  ehie  must  have 
weighed  with  the  artist ;  for  if  it  was 
an  acknowledged  principle  of  Greek 
art  rather  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  the 
passion,  so  to  speak,  than  to  admit  a 
distortion  of  the  features,  why  should 
Timanthes  have  felt  any  scruple,  in 
this  instance,  in  modifying  the  expres- 
sion of  the  father's  countenance  in 
obedience  to  a  known  rule  of  art? 
Why  should  he  have  thought  himself 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of 
concealing  the  face  ? 

We  make  bold  to  adopt  neither  one 
accoimt  nor  the  other.  We  neither 
believe  that  Timanthes  concealed  the 
expression  of  the  father's  face  upon 
some  principle  of  "  leaving  it  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader,"  nor  that 
he  acted  in  obedience  to  the  rule  of 
art  which  Lessing  lays  down  with  so 
much  ingenuity.  We  are  persuaded 
that  Timanthes  painted  Agamemnon 
in  the  attitude  he  did,  simply  because 
it  was  the  most  natural — because  it 
was,  in  fact,  the  only  attitude  in  which 
it  was  possible  to  conceive  a  father 
present  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
daughter.  Other  spectators  might 
have  looked  on  with  different  degrees 
of  grief  or  horror,  but  we  feel  that  the 
father  could  not  look;  he  must  veil 
his  head.  This  natural  attitude,  be- 
speaking the  grief  it  only  seemed  to 
hide,  was  no  doubt  highly  expressive. 
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And  in  this  point  of  view,  it  may  af- 
ford no  bad  illustration  of  that  sng- 
gestive  language  of  poetry,  which 
sometimes  throws  the  veil,  not  to 
conceal  the  passion,  or  to  leave  it  to 
another  imagination  to  discover,  but 
as  the  best  means  of  betraying  it. 

We  repeat  that  we  do  not  profess 
to  give  any  thing  approaching  to  an 
ansdytical  review  of  the  lectures  of 
M.  GirMxiin ;  the  illustrations,  being 
taken  from  the  poetry  of  another  na- 
tion, would  often  require  a  length  of 
explanatory  detail  quite  inconsistent 
with  our  limits.  We  persist,  therefore, 
in  regarding  them  in  the  one  point 
of  view  already  indicated— namely,  as 
a  protest  against  certain  vitiated 
tastes  and  deleterious  sentiments 
which  prevail  at  the  present  day. 
We  agam  revert,  therefore,  to  the 
lecture  upon  suicide,  for  the  sake  of  a 
remark  that  we  find  there  upon  Wer- 
ther,  and  on  its  celebrated  author.  It 
is  rarely  that  we  hear  any  one  speak 
out  so  plainly  upon  Goethe.  After 
speaking  of  the  "  moral  vitality " 
which  supports  the  fatigues  and  in- 
ures us  to  the  self-denials  of  life,  he 
says : — 

There  are  characters,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  we  perceive,  at  first  sight, 
are  predestined  to  die.  Ardent  and 
enthusiastic,  wanting  force  and  patience 

 life-  is  evidently  not  made  for  them. 

Such  isWerther.  Goethe  had  not  cre- 
ated him  to  live,  and  he  knew  this  well ; 
so  that  when  some  German  author,  I 
know  not  whom,  undertook  to  correct 
the  catastrophe  of  the  romance,  and 
make  Werther  live  instead  of  commit- 
ting  suicide,  Goethe  said — '  The  poor 
man  has  no  idea  that  the  evil  is  without 
remedy,  and  that  a  mortal  insect  has 
stung  our  Werther  in  the  flower  of  his 
youtib.* 

**  What  is  this  mortal  insect  that  has 
stung  the  youth  of  Werther  ?  Mistake 
it  not ;  it  is  the  spirit  of  doubt,  the  spi- 
rit of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  it  is 
not  Werther  only  that  the  insect  haa 

stung  it  is  Goethe  himself.  Goethe 

belongs  to  the  eighteenth  century ;  he 
is  its  disciple,  its  heir ;  he  is,  like  it,  the 
sceptic,  but  he  is  also  the  poet.  It  is 
this  which  conceals  hu  universal  doubt. 
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Besides,  as  he  perceivedy  with  that  ad- 
mirable tact  which  accompanies  his 
genius,  that  hb  scepticism  would  injure 
his  poetry,  he  has  laboured  to  correct 
its  influence,  and,  for  this  purpose,  has 
called  to  his  aid  all  the  resources  of  art 
and  science.  He  has  adored  nature,  he 
has  been  a  pantheist,  he  has  distributed 
God  every  where,  to  compensate  for  not 
having  hun  in  his  own  heart;  he  has 
adored  Greece^  and  rendered  a  sort  of 
worship  to  beauty  such  as  the  Greeks 
conceived  it,  and  endeavoured  to  find 
an  enthusiasm  in  the  arts ;  he  has  adored 
the  south,  and  sung  the  land  of  the 
orange  grove,  because  the  south  is  the 
region  of  strong  faiths,  and  is  repug- 
nant to  scepticism ;  he  has  adored  the 
middle  ages,  because  they  were  ignorant 
of  doubt ;  every  where  he  has  sought  to 
cure  the  wound  of  that  insect  which  had 
stung  his  youth.  But  no ;  his  scepticism 
pierces  through  all  his  enthusiasm,  and 
the  very  variety  of  his  inspirations 
proves  his  indifference.  He  is  ndther 
philosopher,  nor  devotee^  nor  Chris- 
tian, nor  pagan,  nor  courtier,  sor 
citizen,  nor  of  times  ancient  or  mo- 
dem, nor  of  the  north,  nor  of  the  south 
— or  rather,  he  is  all  these  at  once.  Hs 
is  the  echo  of  nature,  he  repeats  to  us 
all  her  harmonies ;  but  he  fails  to  add 
that  utterance,  which  unites  so  well 
with  the  harmonies  of  the  world  the 
utterance  of  his  own  heart.  Ask  of 
Goethe  to  represent  man  and  nature  in 
all  their  variety  and  extent,  and  he  will 
do  it.  There  is  one  thing  you  must  not 
ask  of  him— himself.  This  Mel/  fails  in 
Goethe ;  not  the  self  which  knows  it  is 
a  great  poet,  and  wills  to  be  one ;  hot 
that  other  self,  which  has  a  thou^t,  a 
principle  to  contend  for,  which,  in  short, 
believes  in  something.  It  is  there  the 
insect  stung,  both  in  Goethe  and  in 
Werther." 

After  discussing  the  character  of 
modem  French  literature,  there  re- 
mains the  important  question  to  de- 
termine, how  far  the  state  of  litera- 
ture represents  the  stat«  of  society- 
how  far  the  one  is  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  other.  Upon  this  subject  M. 
Girardin  concludes  his  volume  with 
some  excellent  remarks  ;  but  here  we 
must  also  conclude  our  notice  of  tkis 
interesting  work. 
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Ik  a  free  cotiniry,  if  there  ever  was 
or  will  be  a  truly  free  cotmtrj  besides 
uor  own,  the  life  of  eveiy  public  man 
•mght  to  be  written.   All  would  sup- 
ply a  lesson  of  more  or  less  value; 
and  it  is  upon  lessons  of  that  order 
that  the  vigour  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion can  alone  be  trained.  Undoubt- 
edly, in  the  mixed  qualities  of  human 
luUnre,  there  might  now  and  then  be 
t'ormidable  displays ;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  heart  might  often  startle 
tiie  eye  which  looked  to  it  for  health- 
ful action  ;  the  machinery  of  the 
mi  ad  would  require  to  be  examined 
with  the  hand  of  charity  as  well  as 
the  hand  of  science:  but  the  general 
rifsalt  must  be  knowledge — always 
interesting,  and  often  of  the  highest 
ralne ;  for  the  tendency  of  manners 
to  disappoint  that  research.  The 
habits,  the  associations,  almost  the 
general  peace  of  society,  unite  in 
covering  the  actual  nature  of  man 
with  sn  uniform  aspect.    The  un- 
questionable effect  of  ciTilization  is, 
not  merely  to  smooth  the  inequalities 
of  the  surface,  but  to  conceal  the  ac- 
tual material — the  rough,  the  hard, 
the  cold,  or  the  pernicious  within. 
Bat  there  is  no  one  operation  of  man, 
by  whidi  human  nature  is  so  deeply 
and  80  distmctly  penetrated  and  test- 
ed, as  a  true  narrative  of  the  career  of 
men  acting  a  prominent  part  in  the 
worid.    History  is  comparatively 
feeble  to  this  powerful  searcher.  Its 
heroes  and  heroines  are  placed  so  pal- 
pably on  a  stage;  its  dramatis personm 
are  so  distant  and  so  disciplined ;  its 
positions  are  so  openly  arranged  for 
effect,  that  the  nearest  approach  is 
only  conjecture,  as  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  reality  is  only  illusion. 
Coorts  and  campaigns  are  not  hu- 
«    man  life.    Kings  and  ministers,  in 
their  court  pageantry,  are  scarcely 
more  entitled  to  the  name  of  human 
beings.    They  are  factitious  forms, 
showy  spectacles,  glittering  effigies. 


But  strip  off  the  state  costume;  stand 
beside  them  while  they  are  uncon- 
scious of  a  spectator ;  enter  into  their 
minds ;  seize  their  motives ;  measure 
their  impulses:  it  is  only  then  that 
we  discover  their  affinity  to  the  fa- 
mily of  man,  and  by  their  vigour  and 
virtue  model  our  own. 

The  life  of  the  Earl  of  Eldon  is  an 
important  addition  to  public  biogra- 
phy. Written  by  a  lawyer,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  professiomd  knowledge — 
by  a  man  of  a  certain  experience  in 
public,  and  even  in  official  life,  it  ex- 
hibits that  practical  knowledge  of 
affairs  which  nothing  but  practice  can 
gain — and  by  a  man  of  literary  ac- 
complishment, it  adds,  to  its  more 
solid  merits,  those  graces  of  style 
which  supply  the  last  attraction  to  a 
work  of  manly  utility.  We  feel  even, 
in  some  degree,  an  uncritical,  yet  a 
not  less  authentic  satisfaction  in  giv- 
ing our  tribute  to  the  work  of  one 
connected  with  a  family,  whose  name 
brings  to  the  public  mind  such  deep 
recollections  of  fine  ability  finely  em- 
ployed—of  talents  combined  with  the 
noblest  triumphs  of  past  genius — and 
of  forms  and  countenances  eminently 
fitted  to  represent  the  grand  and 
beautiful  of  the  classic  drama  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  father  of  Lord  Eldon  was  Wil- 
liam Scott,  a  merchant  of  good  means 
and  good  repute  at  Newcastle,  his 
principal  business  being  connected 
with  the  coal  trade.  He  lived  to  be 
seventy-nine  years  old,  and  his  wife 
(a  second  marriage^  to  be  ninety-one. 
By  her  he  had  thirteen  children,  of 
whom  John  (Lord  Eldon)  was  the 
eighth.  William  (Lord  Stowejl)  was 
bom  in  1745,  the  year  of  the  Scottish 
invasion,  in  Heworth,  where  his  mo- 
ther had  been  sent  for  her  accouche- 
ment, to  avoid  t^e  perils,  Newcastle 
then  expectmg  a  siege.  After  her 
return  to  Newcastle,  she  gave  birth 
to  John,  June  4,  1751.  The  house 
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was  sitnatcd  at  tho  end  of  one  of 
those  narrow  streets,  which  in  the 
native  dHalebt  are  called  chares,  the 
extremity  being  a  "  chare-foot.'*  A 
bar  story  is  told  of  a  judge  on  cir- 
cuit, who  hearing  a  witness  depose 
that  he  had  seen  three  men  come  out 
of  a  "  chare-foot,"  desired  the  jury 
to  disregard  his  evidence  altogetner, 
as  none  but  a  madman  could  say  that 
he  saw  three  meu  come  out  of  the 
"  foot  of  a  chair."  Lord  Eldon  ap- 
pears to  have  been  so  fond  of  tnd 
jest,  that  he  once  stated  hi  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  that  "  he  had  been  bora 
in  a  chair-foot."  At  the  suitable  age, 
John  and  his  brothers  were  sent  to 
the  Foundation  Grammar  School  of 
Newcastle,  then  under  the  headship 
of  one  Moises,  fellow  of  Peterhouse. 
His  predecessor  had  been  Dawes, 
the  well-known  author  of  the  "  Mis- 
cellanea Critica" — an  able  scholar,  but 
only  an  additional  example  of  the 
Arequent  insufficiency  of  scholars  to 
teach.  Dawes  was  eccentric,  and  in- 
jured the  reputation  of  the  school. 
His  predominant  propensity  while  in 
Newcastle  was  bell-ringing.  On  his 
leaving  that  place  he  adopted  a  new 
taste,  that  of  rowing.  If  Moises  had 
any  peculiar  taste,  it  seems  to  have 
been  flogging. 

"  I  was  once,"  said  Lord  Eldon, 
"the  seventeetUh  boy  whom  Moises 
flogged,  and  richly  did  we  merit  it. 
There  was  an  elderly  lady  who  lived 
in  Westgato  Street,  whom  we  sur- 
rounded, and  Would  not  allow  her  to 
go  either  backward  or  forward.  She 
complained,  and  he  flogged  us  all. 
When  he  came  to  me,  he  exclaimed^ 

*  What,  John  Scott  I  were  you  there 
too?"  And  I  was  obliged  to  say, 
•Yes,  sir.'  *  I  will  not  stop,' said  he; 

•  you  shall  all  have  it.'  But  I  think 
I  came  off  best,  for  his  arm  was  rather 
tired  with  tho  sixteen  who  went  be- 
fore mo." 

A  floggiag  mav  be  all  very  well  in 
its  recouection  fifty  years  after.  But 
the  impression  of  the  moment  was,  we 
presume,  not  quite  so  favourable.  The 
inevitable  consequence  of  this  habit 
was  to  spoil  both  master  and  scholars. 
It  made  the  tunid  boy  pusillanimous, 
while  it  made  the  fierce  more  indig- 
nant and  resentful.  What  could  be 
the  feelings  of  the  master  who  could 


inflict  almost  agony  on  seventeen 
mere  children,  let  the  oflEence  be  what 
it  might?  Yet  the  offence  was  trifling; 
troublesome  behaviour  to  an  old  wo- 
man in  the  street.  A  slight  reprimand, 
or  trivial  fine,  would  nave  properly 
finished  the  aiSair;  but  then  comes 
the  flagellation. 

But  our  great  public  schools  exhibit 
another  ofl^ncc :  the  svstem  of  fjig- 
glng  alike  foolish  and  mischievous. 
It  only  teaches  the  elder  boys  to  be 
tyrants,  and  the  younger  to  be  liars 
and  slaves.  In  practice,  it  pro- 
mises to  correct  Itself,  by  destroy- 
ing the  great  schools.  The  proprie- 
tary schools,  and  other  institutioos 
for  the  education  of  the  people,  have 
uniformly  discountenanced  this  abo- 
minable nuisance ;  and  we  know  none 
whose  abolition  would  do  more  credit 
to  the  heads  of  the  churdi,  or,  if  thej 
should  remain  indolent  on  the  subject, 
to  the  heads  of  the  legislature. 

William  Scott,  in  1761,  was  sent 
to  Oxford  as  a  candidate  for  a  Dor- 
ham  scholarship,  whidi  he  obtaiod, 
but  which  was  perilled  1^  a  blunder 
of  the  head  of  Corpus  Cbristi  col- 
lege. This  worthy  person  delivered 
his  opinion  in  this  style : — "  I  think, 
gentlemen,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
young  Scott  is  by  far  the  best  scholar 
of  them.  Bat  he  has  told  ns  that  his 
father  is  a  fiddler,  and  I  do  not  quite 
like  to  take  the  son  of  a  fiddler  into 
the  college."  The  doctor  was  an  ass 
for  his  dictum ;  and  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  live  to  ex- 
press this  impudent  opinion  in  onr 
day.  England  is  certainly  growing 
more  rational,  whatever  colleges  mj 
be.  Language  of  that  sort,  used  in  ^ 
country  which  boasts  that  no  artificial 
impedhncnt  can  be  suffei-cd  to  exist  in 
the  career  of  genius  and  vutue,  would 
quickly  meet  the  reception  merited  by 
its  arrogant  absurdity.  The  "  fiddler" 
was  a  blunder  of  the  doctor  for  "  fit- 
ter," the  local  name  of  the  coal  trade. 

William,  in  his  tr^xntieth  year, 
became  a  tutor;  Jolm  was  Intended 
for  a  coal-merchant,  but  his  brother 
desired  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Ox- 
ford. "  Send  Jack  up  to  me,"  were 
the  words ;  I  can  do  better  for  him 
here."  lie  was  then  under  fifteen. 

A  strikhig  anecdote  marics  his  first 
starthig fai life.     When Ileft school 
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to  go  to  Oxford,"  said  Lord  Eldon, 
I  came  up  from  Kewcastle  to  Lon- 
•ioQ  in  a  coach,  then  denominated,  on 
jccoimt  of  its  qitick  traveliing, '  a  Fly,' 
IjHing  three  or  fonr  days  and  nights 
Oil  the  road.  On  the  panels  were  the 
w»rds,  Sat  cUo^  si  sat  bene.  (Fast 
cuougb,  if  well  enongh,)  which  made 
a  most  lasting  impression  on  my 
roiDd,  and  have  had  their  inflnence 
on  my  condact  in  all  subsequent  life." 
He  then  exhibits  a  specimen  of  that 
5]v  hmnour  which  characterized  him 
to  the  last. 

Quaker  fellow-traveller  stopped 
ihi'  coach  at  the  inn  at  Tuxford  to  give 
thecfaambermaida  sixpence,  tellingher 
that  he  had  forgotten  it  when  he  slept 
il^'re  two  years  before.  I  was  a  venr 
-a  jcy  boy,  and  I  said  to  him, '  Friend, 
have  you  seen  the  motto  on  the 
niach?'  'No.'  « Then  look  at  it, 
fur  I  think  giving  her  only  sixpence 
note  is  neither  sat  ciio  nor  sat  bene." 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  he  was 
t»vertumed,  with  his  brother,  in  a 
H(kn  chaur.  "This,"  thought  he, 
is  more  than  sat  cito^  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  sat  bene."  He  concludes 
more  gravely  by  saying,  "  It  was  this 
impression  which  made  me  that  deli- 
Imtive  judge,  as  some  have  said  too 
'leliberative.  And  reflection  upon  all 
that  is  past,  will  not  authorize  me  to 
<!<'ny,  that  while  I  have  been  thinking, 
'  Sat  dto,  si  sat  bene,'  I  may  not  have 
snflficiently  remembered  whether  '  Sat 
bone,  si  sat  cito '  has  had  its  due  in- 
flnence." 

The  chief  feature  of  this  portion  of 
the  biography  is  its  recollections  of 
remarkable  persons.  We  have  heard 
thii  one  of  Johnson  before ;  but  the 
names  and  place  are  now  first  given 
frum  Lord  fildon's  anecdote-book. 

"  I  had  a  walk  in  the  New  Inn  Hall 
garden  with  Dr  Johnson,  Sur  Robert 
Chambers,  and  some  other  gentlemen, 
(Chambers  was  principal  of  the  Hall, 
and  Vmerian  professor  of  law.  He 
iras  at  this  period  on  the  point  of 
proceedmg  to  India  as  judge.)  Sfar 
Hubert  was  gathering  snails,  and 
throwing  ^em  over  the  wall  into  his 
neigjibour's  garden.  The  doctor  at- 
tacked him  roughly,  and  charged  hia 
conduct  as  being  unneighbourly.  '  Sir,' 
?aid  Sir  Robert,  '  my  neighbour  is  a 
dissenter.'  *  Oh,'  said  the  doctor,  *  if 
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so,  toss  away,  toss  away  as  hard  as 
you  can!'" 

This  was  evidently  one  of  John* 
son's  odd  fre^,  a  piece  of  his  growl- 
ing humour;  for  though  no  man  dis- 
liked sectarianism  more,  no  man  had 
a  stronger  sense  of  charity  to  all. 

His  manners  now  ana  then  exhi- 
bited strange  absence.  Lord  Eldon 
says  that  he  had  seen  him  standing 
for  a  considerable  time,  with  one  foot 
on  each  side  of  the  kennel  of  the  High 
Street  of  Oxford,  gazhig  at  the  water. 

It  was  proverbiallT  dangerous  to 
contradict  him.  Dr  Mortimer,  head 
of  Lincoln  college,  happened  occa- 
sionally to  interrupt  him,  by  saying, 
"  I  deny  that,"  while  Johnson  was 
holdmg  forth.  At  length  he  said, 
"  Sir,  sir,  you  must  have  forgotten 
that  an  author  has  said,  (he  then  re- 
peated in  Latin,)  one  ass  will  deny 
more  in  one  hour,  than  a  htmdred 
philosophers  wUl  prove  in  a  hundred 
years." 

During  the  year  1774  and  1775, 
John  Scott  held  the  office  of  a  tutor 
of  University  college ;  but  he  appears 
to  have  left  the  £ity  to  Fisher  and 
William  Scott,  his  brother,  those  two 
dividing  the  emoluments.  However,  ho 
was  more  importantly  employed  when 
he  gave  lectures  on  the  law  as  deputy 
to  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  for  which  he 
had  L.60  a-year.  His  ni-st  essay  was 
sufficiently  ridiculous.  The  law  pro- 
fessor sent  him  his  first  lecture,  wnich 
he  was  to  read  immediately  to  the 
students,  and  which  he  began,  without 
knowing  its  contents.  It  happened 
to  be  on  the  statute  4th  and  5th 
Philip  and  Mary,  on  young  men  run- 
ning away  with  young  women.  "Fancy 
me,"  said  his  lordship,  "  reading  with 
about  140  boys  and  young  men  gig- 
gling at  the  professor."  While  Scott 
was  eating  his  terms  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  he  had  some  opportunities  of 
seeing  Mr  Sergeant  Hill,  the  great  law- 
yer of  his  day,  eminent  for  learning,  and 
scarcely  less  so  for  eccentricity.  Hill 
one  day  stopped  Scott  in  the  hall,  and 
said,  "  Pray,  young  gentleman,  do  you 
think  herbage  and  pannage  rateable 
to  the  poors  rate?"  Scott  replied 
"  that  he  could  not  presume  to  give 
an  opinion  to  so  learned  a  personage." 
"  Upon  my  word,"  said  the  sergeant, 
"  you  are  a  pretty  sensible  young 
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gentleman— I  don't  often  meet  with 
snch.  If  I  had  asked  Mr  Burgess,  a 
yoong  leader  upon  oar  circuit,  the 
question,  he  would  have  told  me  that 
I  was  an  old  fool/'  Hill  began  an 
argument  in  the  King's  Bench  thus : 
— Mj  Lord  Mansfield  and  judges, 
I  beg  your  pardon.' —**  Why,  bro- 
ther HUl,  do  you  ask  our  psurdon?'* 
— "  My  lords,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
seventy-eight  cases  to  cite." — "Seven- 
ty-eight cases ! "  said  Lord  Mansfield ; 
"  you  can  never  have  our  pardon  if 
you  cite  seventy-eight  cases  I"  Af- 
ter the  court  had  given  its  decision, 
which  was  against  the  sergeant's 
client.  Lord  Mansfield  said,  "  Now, 
brother  HiU,  that  the  judgment  is 
given,  you  can  have  no  objection,  on 
account  of  your  client,  to  tell  us  your 
real  opinion,  and  whether  you  do  not 
think  we  are  right;  you  know  how  we 
all  value  your  opinion  and  judgment." 
Hill  wished  to  be  excused ;  but  as  he 
always  thought  it  his  duty  to  do  what 
the  court  desired,  "  Upon  my  word," 
said  he,  "  I  did  not  think  that  there 
were  four  men  in  the  world  who  could 
have  given  such  an  ill-founded  judg- 
ment as  you  four,  my  lords,  have 
pronounced."  This  style,  however, 
must  have  been  now  and  then  in- 
tolerable. 

When  Baron  Hotham  was  placed 
in  the  Exchequer,  he  gave  a  dinner, 
as  is  usual  on  those  occasions,  at  Ser- 
geants' Inn,  to  the  judges  and  ser- 
geants. Hotham  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful at  the  bar.  Hill,  in  drinking  his 
health,  called  him  Baron  Botham. 
Somebody  whispered  the  real  name  to 
him.  Hill  said  aloud,  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Mr  Baron  Hotham ;  but  none 
of  us  ever  heard  your  name  in  the 
profession  before  this  day."  In  justice 
to  the  baron,  however.  Lord  Eldon 
adds  the  following  note : — "  The  Baron 
made  an  extremely  good  judge.  He 
had  not  much  legal  learning ;  but  he 
had  an  excellent  understanding,  great 
discretion,  unwearied  patience,  and 
his  manners  were  extremely  engaging; 
and  those  qualities  ensming  to  him  in 
a  vety  large  measure  the  assistance  of 
the  bar,  he  executed  his  duties  as  a 
judge  with  great  suflSciency." 

Shortly  after  his  commencing  the 
profession,  Scott  reduced  himself  into 
a  state  of  invalidism  by  excessive 


stady.  In  1774,  when  he  and  Cook- 
son,  another  invalid,  were  retemiDg 
to  Oxford  from  Newcastle,  where  they 
had  gone  to  vote  at  the  general  elec- 
tion, the  good-natured  cook  of  the  inn 
at  Birmingham,  where  they  arrived  at 
eleven  at  night,  insisted  on  dressing 
something  hot  for  them,  saying  that 
she  was  sure  neither  of  them  would 
live  to  see  her  again.    A  medical 
friend  remonstrated  with  him  on  the 
severity  of  his  studies.       It  ia  no 
matter,"  answered  Scott,     I  most 
either  do  as  I  am  now  doing,  or  starved 
He  rose  at  four  in  the  morning,  ob- 
served a  careful  abstinence  at  bis 
meals,  and,  to  prevent  drowsiness,  read 
at  night  with  a  wet  towel  round  lii< 
head.  At  last  it  became  necessary,  as 
the  time  of  being  called  to  the  bar 
approached,  to  provide  a  dwelling  in 
London.  In  his  latter  days,  he  pomted 
out ahousein Cursitor Street.  "There" 
said  he,  "was  my  first  perch.  Many  a 
time  have  I  run  down  from  that  house 
to  Fleet  Market,  to  get  sixpennyworth 
of  sprats  for  supper."  At  this  period, 
in  mentioning  to  his  brother  the  kind- 
ness of  a  great  conveyancer,  MrPuaoe^ 
whom  he  attended  as  a  gratuitous 
pupil,  he  says — "  This  conduct  of  his 
has  taken  a  great  load  of  uneasiness 
oflfmymind;  as,  in  fact,  our  profes- 
sion is  so  exceedingly  expensive  that 
I  almost  sink  under  it.   I  have  got  a 
house  barely  sufficient  to  hold  my 
small  family,  which  will,  in  rent  and 
taxes,  cost  me  L.60.   I  have  been 
buying  books,  too,  for  the  last  teu 
years ;  but  I  have  got  the  mortidca- 
tion  to  find  that,  before  I  can  settle, 
that  article  of  trade — ^for  so  I  consider 
it— will  cost  me  near  L.200.**  Of 
Duane^s  service  to  him,  he  said,  a  little 
more  than  a  fortnight  before  his  deatb, 
"  The  knowledge  I  acquired  of  con- 
veyancing in  his  office,  was  of  infinite 
service  to  me  during  a  long  life  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery." 

In  Hilary  Term  1776,  Scott  was 
called  to  the  bar  by  the  Society  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  When  we  recollect 
what  a  leviathan  of  wealth  the  liOrd 
Chancellor  was  in  his  latter  days,  it  i^ 
amusing  to  read  the  statement  of  his 
early  struggles,  however  painfal  tbey 
must  have  been  at  the  tune.  When 
I  was  called  to  the  bar,"  said  he, 
♦*  Bessy  (his  wife)  and  X  thoaght  all 
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oor  troables  were  over.  Business  was 
to  poor  in,  and  we  were  to  be  abnost 
rich  immediately.  So  I  made  a  bar- 
l!am  with  ber,  that,  daring  the  foUow- 
LDor  year,  aU  Uie  money  that  I  shonld 
receive  during  the  first  eleven  montbs 
shonkL  be  mine,  and  whatever  I  shonld 
g^x  in  the  twelfth  month  should  be 
b«?rs.  What  a  stingy  dog  I  mnst  have 
been  to  make  snch  a  bargain !  I  would 
nnt  have  done  so  afterwards.  But, 
however,  soitwas — ^that  was  our  agree- 
ment ;  and  how  do  you  think  that  it 
turned  out  ?  In  the  twelfth  month  I 
rpi:eived  half- a- guinea,  Eighteen- 
P^Dce  went  for  fees,  and  Bessy  got 
nine  shillingB.  In  the  other  eleven 
m«3nths  I  got  not  one  shilling/^  This 
vas  but  sorry  encouragement;  but 
9tich  is  the  profession.  Men  mnst 
wait.  Property,  or  perhaps  life,  will 
iH>t  trust  themselves  to  inexperience ; 
and'thns,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
Bar,  a  long  period  of  probation  must 
be  borne  by  all. 

There  had  been  an  old  and  invidious 
ronception  which  represented  the  Lord 
Chancellor  as  the  son  of  a  coal-heaver. 
It  appears  from  the  memoir  that  his 
father  was,  on  the  contrary,  possessed 
of  property  very  considerable  in  those 
days.  He  wa«  what  we  should  now 
call  a  broker  in  the  coal-trade— tech- 
nically, a  coal-fitter  or  factor— who 
transacted  business  between  the  coal- 
owner  and  the  ship-owner.  He  was 
intelligent  and  industrious,  and  pros- 
pered accordingly ;  leaving,  at  his 
death,  property  worth  L.25,000  to  his 
eldest  son  William ;  another  L.1000 
to  John ;  making,  in  the  whole,L.3000, 
and  respectable  sums  to  his  other 
chOdren.  He  appears  to  have  realized 
above  L.30,000 — a  sum  equal  to  nearly 
doable  at  the  present  day. 

LoidEldon,  though  all  gravity  on 
tile  bench,  and  seldom  indulging  in 
any  sportiveness  in  parliament,  was  a 
hninorist  at  table,  and  fond  of  hu- 
marofos  recollections.  His  story  of 
Ihmmng  on  his  travels  has  got  into 
print ;  but,  in  the  hands  of  a  genuine 
hamorist,  it  must  have  been  an  in- 
comparable ground  for  burlesque. 
Dmmmg,  when  solicitor-general,  had 
gone  to  see  the  Prussian  reviews. 
Some  of  these  were  profoundly  se- 
cret, and  were  presumed  to  be  ex- 
periinettts  in  those  tactical  novelties 
with  which  Frederick  daszled  Europe. 


But  others  were  showy  displays,  to 
which  the  king  invited  the  princes 
and  generals  of  the  Continent.  Dun- 
ning had  announced  himself  as  So- 
licitor-General of  England.  Frede- 
rick, either  knowing  nothing  of  soli- 
citors, though  much  of  generals,  or 
what  is  more  probable— for  he  was 
the  most  deliberate  wag  in  existence — 
determining  to  play  the  lawyer  a  trick, 
ordered  him  to  be  received  as  a  gene- 
ral officer,  and  provided  him  with  a 
charger  for  his  presence  at  the  grand 
display.  Dunning,  long  unused  to 
ride,  soon  found  that  he  had  his  mas- 
ter under  him.  The  charger,  as  well 
disciplined  as  one  of  his  majesty's 
grenadiers,  and  delighting,  like  the 
horse  of  Joab,  in  the  "trumpets  and  the 
shouting"  of  the  captains,  rushed  every 
where  with  his  unwilling  rider;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a  day  of  terror,  in 
which  his  cavalry  exploits  must  have 
exposed  him  to  frequent  laughter, 
that  the  lawyer  escaped  from  the  dm 
of  battles,  and  rejoiced  to  find  himself 
with  unfractured  bones,  resolved  never 
to  play  the  general  officer  again. 

There  may  be  "some  things  new 
under  the  sun,"  in  contradiction  to  the 
proverb ;  but  they  are  not  many,  at 
least  in  wit.  The  story  of  the  cele- 
brated cardinal,  who  proved  that  the 
sun  went  round  the  moon,  and  vice 
versa,  is  sufficiently  well  known.  Dun- 
ning's  pleading  pro  and  con.  is  vouch- 
ed for  from  Scott's  personal  experience. 
Dunning  led  in  a  cause  in  which 
Scott  was  junior  counsel.  The  leader 
so  evidently  reasoned  agunst  his  own 
client,  that  Scott,  after  long  amaze- 
ment, at  last  touched  his  arm,  and 
whispered  that  he  was  speaking  on 
the  wrong  side.  Dunning  instantly 
perceived  his  mistake,  and  gave  him 
a  rough  reprimand  (we  may  presume 
soUo  voce)  for  having  suffered  him  to 
go  on  so  long.  He  then  recovered 
himself  with  his  habitual  dexterity; 
said  that  he  had  stated  all  that  could 
be  urged  against  his  client,  and  that 
he  would  then  proceed  to  show  how 
utterly  futile  was  the  argument. 

A  good  deal  of  his  early  life  on  the 
circuit  was  passed  with  Lee,  then  the 
leader  of  the  northern  circuit,  and  a 
man  of  great  vigour  of  mind.  A  curious 
question  once  rose  between  them  on 
professional  morality.  At  supper 
one  night,  Scott  made  the  remark, 
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that  Lee  always  exerted  himself  to 
gam  a  verdict  by  a  display  of  lus  great 
legal  knowledge;  but  not  always  with 
a  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  either  his 
law  or  his  facts.  Lee  contended  that 
it  was  the  daty  of  counsel  to  state 
what  the  party  himself  would  have 
Stated,  and  get  a  verdict  if  he  could. 
He,  however,  pondered  on  it ;  and,  as 
they  were  retiring  for  the  night,  said, 
*^  Scott,  I  havp  been  thinking  of  the 
question  you  asked  me ;  and  I  am  not 
gvUe  sure  that  the  conduct  you  repre- 
sented will  bring  a  man  peace  at  the 
last." 

'  Lord  Eldon  quotes  Johnson's  opin- 
ion, which  had  been  referred  to — and 
which  stated  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
oounsel,  after  having  stated  the  law 
^d  the  facts  exactly,  to  exert  his 
abilities  to  the  utmost  to  gain  his 
cause  —  the  judge  being  supposed 
the  abler  lawyer,  and  the  reasoning  of 
^e  bench  amending  what  was  eiro- 
neons  in  that  of  the  bar.  Lord  Eldon 
adds,  in  his  rather  too  dubious  way — 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  even 
this  can  be  supported.''  Of  course  it 
may.  The  ol^ect  of  law  is  to  do  jus- 
tice ;  and  justice  is  not  done  if  the 
ingenuity  of  an  able  advocate  is  en- 
titled to  gain  a  false  verdict.  For 
howls  this  to  be  gained?  Either  by 
a  suppression  of  the  truth  in  part,  or 
lay  a  colouring  of  the  falsehood,  or  by 
an  invention  of  facts,  aided  by  a  mis- 
interpretation of  law;  all  palpably 
against  conscience.  The  true  mle 
appears  to  be— the  lawyer  stands  in 
the  place  of  the  client,  to  do  what  the 
client  would  and  could  have  done,  if 
he  had  equal  skill  in  exhibitiug  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  equal  knowledge  of 
the  law  which  bore  upon  them.  But 
as  the  client  has  no  right  to  tell  an 
untruth  of  any  kind  for  himself;  so 
neither  has  the  lawyer  the  right  to 
teU  it  for  him.  The  lawyer's  taking 
a  brief  in  a  cause  of  which  he  has  a 
bad  o^on,  ia  wholly  a  different  mat- 
ter. The  custom  of  the  bar  justly 
deddoB  that  he  must  not  refuse  the 
brief,  because  he  cannot  be  sure  that 
fc«  knows  the  whole  cause ;  for  facts 
unexpected,  and  even  unknown,  may 
start  up ;  he  mi^^  be  mistaken  in  hu 
persona)  conc^tion  of  the  Hvsta,  the 
motives,  tmd  the  law :  new  facts  may 
CCHne  out  on  the  trial  There  is  a 
judge  to  dMidecn  hearing  Mk  site, 
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and  the  counsel  has  no  rigbt  to  assume 
the  office  of  the  judge.  Of  course,  if 
he  is  made  aware  of  any  firand  in  tiie 
conduct  of  the  case,  or  even  su^cts 
it,  he  must  abandon  his  brief  at  once. 

Lee's  manner  was  of  that  nmgh 
and  ready  kind  which  always  tells 
with  a  jury.  Once,  after  a  very  keen 
cross-examination,  the  witness  charged 
him  with  severity  to  one  who  was  his 
relation.  "  Why,  how  do  you  make 
that  out,"  said  Lee.  The  man  stated 
the  genealogy.  ''Well,"  said  Lee, 
'*  I  believe  you  are  riffht.  I  only  wish, 
my  good  fourth  or  fifth  ooosin,  yoa 
would  speak  a  little  truth  for  the  hon- 
our of  the  family ;  for  not  one  word 
of  truth  have  you  q^ken  yet.*" 

Even  this  able  num  had  gone  many 
years  to  York  without  a  sinji^e  brief; 
and  even  then  began  on^  on  a  bur- 
lesque case,  fabricated  by  hia  brother 
banisters. 

Accuracy  of  recollection  ia  obvionslj 
of  peculiar  importance  at  the  bar ;  bat 
the  profession  has  sometimes  exhi- 
bited surpiising  instances  of  tins  fa- 
culty. Lord  Eldon  spoke  of  Chief 
Justice  De  Grey's  powers  of  memoiy 
as  extraordmanr.  De  Grey  suffered 
so  much  fh)m  the  gout,  that  he  used 
to  come  into  court  with  both  hands 
wrapped  in  fianncL  He  thus  oould 
not  take  a  note.  '' Yet  I  have  known 
him,^'  said  Lord  Eldom  '' tiy  a  oaoae 
that  lasted  nine  or  ten  hours,  and 
then«  frc»n  memoiy,  sqm  np  all  the 
evidence  with  the  greatest  ooirect- 
ness.  When  oounsel  offered  any  in- 
tunation  of  his  inaccuracy,  his  sa- 
swer  waa— 'I  am* sure  I  am  right; 
refer  to  your  short-hand  writer's 
notes;'  and  he  was  invariably  foand 
to  be  right"  A  similar  faculty  is 
possessed  by  that  very  distinguished 
person.  Lord  Lyndhurst 

It  Is  remariuU>le  that  none  of  ^ 
hicky  accidents  ^hich  have  raised  so 
many  inferior  men  into  prosperity  Vf& 
occurred  to  Scott,  who  was  yet  des- 
tined to  rise  to  such  opulence  sad 
eminence.  His  first  steps  in  life  mighl 
be  regarded  as  all  but  ruin.  He 
abandoned  hia  coUe|e,  where  he  had 
secured  at  least  existenee;  and  h« 
abandoned  it  for  a  profession  prow- 
bially  haaardous,  and  ia  which,  for 
whole  years,  he  made  nothing.  At 
thia  penod,  too,  when  scarcely  ahfeto 
ispporl  himaeli;  he  ran  awi^  with  a 
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{•ortionless  wife ;  and  thos  began  the 
1^  urld  not  merely  helpless,  but  with  a 
oow  weight  which  has  broken  down 
uhiuy  a  strong  mind.  The  opinion  of 
i^i'rj  one  who  took  an  interest  in 
him  wa^  that  this  marriage  was  fatal 
tu  an  his  prospects.  It  necessarily 
(ompelled  him  to  give  np  all  colle- 
;:lato  objects ;  and  we  recollect  to  have 
M  CQ  in  print  a  fragment  of  a  letter 
iVum  his  elder  brother  (afterwards 
L»rd  Stowell)  to  a  friend,  in  theso 
words—"  Have  you  seen  what  my 
f'K'lUb  brother  has  done?  lie  has 
liude  a  runaway  match ;  he  is  utterly 
mined."  The  opinion  of  MoLscs,  hia 
M  ii4jabnaster,  was  equally  decided. 

Jack  Scott  has  run  off  with  Bessy 
Siirtees,  and  the  poor  lad  is  undone." 

S^-ott  entered  as  a  student  of  the 
^liddle  Temple  in  January  1773.  In 
>i\  years  after,  what  was  his  progress? 
\\>\  have  this  letter  from  Lord  Stowell 
aU>at  1779.  Business  is  very  dull 
with  poor  Jack,  very  dull  indeed,  and 
of  consequence  he  is  not  very  lively. 
I  heartily  wish  that  business  may 
bnghten  a  little,  or  he  will  be  heartily 
Aick  of  his  profession.  I  do  all  I  can 
I)  keep  np  his  spirits,  but  he  is  very 
gi<jomy.  But  mum,  not  a  word  of 
this  to  the  wife  of  your  bosom." 

At  length,  however,  day  began  to 
dawn,  and  hia  powerful  understanding 
and  solid  knowledge  found  the  oppor- 
tonity,  which  to  such  means  is  gene- 
rally sil  that  is  wanting.  A  conver- 
sation with  an  old  friend  lets  us  into 
a  cuiioos  trait  of  Lord  Mansfield. 

Was  the  Court  of  Chancery  your 
object  when  you  first  came  to  the 
barV"  asked  Farrar.  "  Certainly  not," 
aoswered  Lord  Eldon.  I  first  took 
my  seat  in  the  King*s  Bench ;  but  I 
soon  perceived,  or  thought  I  perceived, 
a  preference  in  Lord  Mansfield  (the 
Chief  Justice)  for  young  lawyers  who 
had  heea'bred  at  Westminster  School 
aad  Christ  Church ;  and  so,  as  I  had 
belimged  to  neither,  I  thought  I  could 
Qot  have  fair  chance  with  my  fellows^ 
aodthereforelcfossedover  to  the  other 
odeoftkehalL  (The  Courts  of  King's 
Bench  and  Chanceiy  were  at  that  time 
on  the  oppcMftite  sides  of  Westminster 
HaU.)  Loid  Man3fie)d,  I  believe, 
was  not  conscious  of  the  bias ;  he  was 
a  good  man."  Mansfield's  goodness 
wia  sufficiently  questioned  by  his 
coBtemparaiiea ;  yet  if  he  exhibited 
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this  bias,  he  could  not  have  been  a 
just  man.  The  cause  which  first 
made  Scott  known  was  Acroyd  v, 
Smlthson.  The  question  was — whether, 
in  a  property  willed  in  fifteen  sharea 
to  fifteen  people,  one  of  them  dying 
in  the  testator's  lifetime,  the  lapsed 
share  did  not  beloug  to  the  heir  at 
law.  Scott  was  employed  for  the 
heir.  He  argued  the  case  before  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  Thomas 
Sewell.  "  He  has  argued  it  very 
well,"  said  Sewell.  But  he  gave 
it  against  Scott.  An  appeal  came 
before  Lord  Thurlow.  Scott  argued 
his  point.  Thurlow  took  three  days 
to  consider,  and  then  gave  his  decision 
in  favour  of  the  heir-at-law — a  deci- 
sion which  has  settled  all  similar 
questions  ever  since.  He  then  had 
an  omen  of  his  prosperity.  As  he  left 
the  hall,  a  sollcitorof  some  note  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  Young 
man,  your  bread  and  butter  is  cut  for 
life." 

He  then  had  another  golden  oppor- 
tunity. Fatigued  with  waiting  for 
fortune,  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
London,  and  taking  up  his  abode  at 
Newcastle,  of  which  he  was  offered 
the  recordership.  A  house  was  even 
taken  for  him,  when,  one  morning  at 
six  o'clock,  Mr,  aiterwards  Ix>rd, 
Curzon,  and  four  or  five  other  gen- 
tlemen, came  to  his  door,  mentioning 
that  the  Ciitheroe  election  case  was 
to  come  on  that  morning  at  ten  before 
a  committee  of  the  Conunons;  that 
one  of  their  counsel  was  detained  at 
Oxford  by  iUness,  and  their  second 
was  unprepared  and  would  not  appear ; 
and  that  they  were  sent  to  him  as  a 
young  and  promising  counsel.  Scott 
told  them  that,  on  so  short  a  notice,  all 
he  could  do  would  be  to  give  a  dry 
statement  of  facts.  The  cause  thus 
put  into  his  hands  went  on  for  fifteen 
days.  It  found  me  poor,"  said  Lord 
Eldon,  but  I  began  to  be  rich  before 
it  was  done.  They  left  me  fifty  giu- 
neaa  at  the  beghuung ;  then  there  were 
ten  guineas  ev^  day,  and  five  gui- 
neas every  evemqg,  for  a  consultation 
—more  money  than  {  could  count. 
But,  better  still,  the  length  of  the 
cause  gave  me  time  to  make  myself 
ihoroughfy  acquainted  with  the  law." 
After  all  this,  the  side  o»  which  Scott 
was,  was  beaten  by  a  smgle  vote.  But 
Mansfield,  (afterwards  Sir  Jamea,) 
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on  bearing  bis  speecb  in  tbe  commit- 
tee, came  np  to  him  in  Westminster 
Hall,  and  strongly  advised  him  to  re- 
main in  London.  Scott  answered  that 
an  increasing  family  compelled  him  to 
leave  London.  Wilson,  a  barrister, 
advised  as  Mansfield  had  done,  and 
even  generously  offered  to  make  up 
his  income  to  L.400  a-year.  He  re- 
ceived the  same  answer.  "  However," 
said  the  chancellor,  with  natural  self- 
gratulation,  I  did  remain,  and  lived 
to  make  Mansfield  chief  justice  of  the 
common  pleas,  and  Wilson  a  judge." 
Moreover,  his  sagacity  gave  him  addi- 
tional triumphs  on  the  northern  cir- 
cuit, where  he  soon  took  the  lead. 
He  was  counsel  in  a  cause  which 
depended  on  his  being  able  to  make 
out  who  was  the  founder  of  an 
ancient  chapel  in  the  neighbourhood. 
'*  I  went  to  view  it,"  said  Lord  Eldon. 
"  There  was  nothing  to  be  observed 
which  gave  any  indication  of  its  date 
or  history.  However,  I  remarked 
that  the  ten  commandments  were 
written  on  some  old  plaster,  which, 
from  its  position,  I  conjectured  might 
cover  an  arch.  Acting  on  this,  I 
bribed  the  clerk  with  five  shillings  to 
fdlow  me  to  chip  away  a  part  of  the 
plaster ;  and  after  two  or  three  attempts, 
I  found  the  keystone  of  an  arch,  on 
which  were  engraved  the  arms  of  an 
ancestor  of  one  of  the  parties.  This 
evidence  decided  the  cause.  Here 
was  an  instance  of  good-luck,  un- 
doubtedly, but  also  of  great  diligence 
and  great  sagacity.  A  negligent  coun- 
sel would  never  have  thought  of  ex- 
amining the  chapel  in  person ;  a  dull 
counsel  would  never  have  thought  of 
examining  the  arch ;  but  it  happens 
that  the  sagacious  are  generally  lucky, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  first  quality 
is  sagacity. 

Another  remarkable  case  occurred 
at  Durham.  On  this  occasion,  Scott, 
though  a  junior  counsel,  was  appointed 
to  lead  by  his  seniors,  the  case 
being  relative  to  collieries,  and  ho 
being  a  Newcastle  man.  WhenBuller 
the  judge,  who  was  a  coarse  man,  and 
fond  of  saying  abrupt  tMngs,  saw 
him,  he  said,  ^^Sir,  you  have  not  a 
leg  to  stand  upon."  Scott  answered, 
^^My  Iqrd,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  I  should  sit  down  on 
hearing  the  judge  so  express  himself; 
but  so  persuaded  am  I  that  I  have 
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the  right  on  my  dde,  that  I  most 
entreat  your  lordship  to  allow  me  to 
reply,  and  I  must  also  express  my 
expectation  of  gaining  a  verdict."  He 
replied,  and  the  jury,  after  consalting 
six  or  eight  hours,  gave  the  verdict 
in  his  favour.  When  he  went  to  the 
ball  that  evening,  he  was  received 
with  open  arms  by  every  one. 

When  he  went  to  Carlisle,  Buller 
sent  for  him,  and  told  him  that  he 
had  been  thinking  over  that  case  on 
his  way  from  Newcastle,  and  that  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  be 
was  entirely  wrong,  and  that  I  was 
right.  He  had,  therefore,  sent  for 
me  to  tell  me  this,  and  to  express  his 
regret  for  having  attempted  to  stop 
me  in  court.  This  cause,"  said  Lord 
Eldon,  "  raised  me  aloft." 

Yet  this  man,  with  all  his  abililr, 
had  already  attended  the  Comberland 
assizes  for  seven  years  withont  re- 
ceiving a  brief.  After  the  celebrity 
of  this  cause,  when  he  next  attended, 
lie  received  seventy  guineas  in  fees  at 
Carlisle. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  paiiia- 
mcnt,  and  in  the  newspapers  lately, 
of  GenOmenofthe  Turfy  and  the  very 
dubious  nature  of  that  appellation, 
that  the  following  case  comes  curi- 
ously in  point.  A  question  arose  as 
to  the  winner  of  the  stakes  in  a  race — 
there  having  been  a  condition,  that 
the  horses  should  be  ridden  by  gentle- 
men ;  and  it  was  disputed  whether 
the  winning  horse  had  been  ridden 
by  a  gentleman  or  not.  The  judge 
finally  addressed  the  juiy  in  these 
words — "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  when 
I  see  you  in  that  box  I  call  you  gen- 
tlemen, for  I  know  you  are  such. 
Custom  has  authorized  me,  and,  firooi 
your  office  there,  you  are  entitled  to 
be  called  gentlemen ;  but  out  of  that 
box,  I  do  not  know  what  may  be 
deemed  the  requisites  that  constitute 
a  gentleman — therefore  I  can  give  you 
no  direction,*^  (a  laugh.)  llie  jniy 
returned  a  verdict  that  he  was  not  a 
gentleman.  The  next  monung  he 
challenged  the  two  counsel.  Law  and 
Scott.  They  answered,  they  could  not 
possibly  fight  one  who  had  been  pro* 
nounced  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  to 
be  no  gentkman. 

Politics  now  began  to  rise  in  the 
prospects  of  tlds  intelligent  and  inde- 
fatigable mind.  The  condition  of  the 
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Engiisb  lawyer  fbrms  as  skiking  a 
contrast  to  that  of  the  Continental 
juriscaiuult^  as  the  English  constitu- 
tion to  the  despotisms  of  Europe. 
Abroad,  the  lawyer  may  be  a  man  of 
whaterer  extent  of  attainment,  but 
his  sphere  is  strictly  professional ; 
within  that  range  'he  lives,  makes  a 
scanty  income,  with  a  stni  more  scanty 
fanie^  disputes  for  forty  or  fifty  years, 
and  dies.  France,  of  late  years,  is 
partially  an  exception,  for  France  now 
rxtends  the  range  of  her  professions ; 
bat  in  all  the  rest,  the  existence  of 
the  lawyer  closely  resembles  the  ex- 
istence of  the  quadruped  in  the  mill. 
In  En^and  all  is  of  a  different  and  a 
higher  order.  The  bar  itself  is  but  a 
st^p ;  distinction  in  the  courts  is  only 
the  first  stage  of  an  ascent  which  may 
rai^  the  individual  to  eminence  in 
p}venuDent,  as  well  as  dignity  in  the 
hi^h  places  of  his  profession — ^it  is  the 
preparative  for  wearing  those  honours 
which  form  a  familv,  and  give  a 
pledge  to  fortune.  As  the  ancients 
said  of  the  eagle,  that,  before  he  takes 
h'w  flight  for  the  day,  he  prepares  his 
wiDg3  by  plunging  them  in  the  moun- 
tain stream,  the  great  lawyer  has 
plunged  in  the  depths  of  his  profes- 
sion (mly  to  ascend  into  a  higher  range 
of  power  and  prospect,  and  there  to 
steer  his  strong  flight  to  the  possession 
of  all  that  man  can  desire. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Coalition 
ministr^r  under  North  and  Fox  in 
1783,  the  great  seal  being  in  com- 
mission, Scott  was  appointed  king*s 
counsel;  but  in  this  instance,  so 
important  to  a  young  barrister,  he 
yet  showed  manliness.  Saturday  was 
the  day  on  which  he  was  to  re- 
ceive Uds  honour ;  but  on  ascertain- 
iog  that  Erskine  and  Pigot,  both  his 
jmiioTs,  and  who  were  also  to  have 
silk  gowns,  were  to  be  sworn  in  on 
the  ^day,  he  instantly  retracted  his 
acceptance,  as,  he  could  not  submit 
to  any  waiver  of  his  professional 
nink.''  The  lords-commissioners  call- 
ed hun  before  them,  and  argued  the 
matter  pressingly.  But  he  would  not 
give  way.  At  last,  as  the  patents  for 
the  two  other  counsel  had  ahready 
passed  the  great  seal,  they  were 
sworn  in  on  the  Friday ;  but  a  patent 
of  preoedenoe  was  given  to  Scott,  by 
which  he  took  rank  before  them. 
The  day  of  his  patent  was  the  4th  of 
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June  1783 :  he  was  then  thirty-two 
years  old.  Late  in  life,  a  friend  asked 
whether  he  thought  it  was  important 
thus  to  insist  on  retaining  his  rank. 
Eldon,  with  the  experience  of  half  a 
century,  answered  with  great  earnest- 
ness, "  It  was  every  tWng.  I  owed 
my  future  success  to  it."  There  is  a 
moral  in  the  words  of  Wiseman — "The 
man  who  begins  by  humiliation,  will 
soon  find  that  the  world  will  judge 
of  him  by  his  own  deed." 

Lord  Eldon,  in  one  of  those  con- 
versations, strikingly  remarked  a  simi- 
lar conduct  in  the  celebrated  Lord 
Collingwood,  who  had  been  his 
schoolfellow.  "  Medals  were  given," 
said  his  lordship,  "  on  the  1st  of  June, 
but  not  to  him.  When  the  medal  was 
sent  to  him  for  Cape  St  Vincent,  he 
returned  it,  saying  that  he  felt  con- 
scious he  had  done  his  duty  as  well 
on  the  1st  of  June  as  at  Cape  St 
Vincent ;  and  that,  if  he  did  not  merit 
the  first  medal,  neither  could  he  merit 
the  second.  He  was  quite  right,"  said 
Lord  Eldon,  "  he  would  have  both  or 
neither.   Both  were  sent  to  him." 

Parliament  now  opened  to  his  am- 
bition. Lord  Thurlow,  at  Lord  Wey- 
mouth's request,  offered  him  Weobly, 
a  borough  in  his  patronage,  (extin- 
guished by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.) 
Scott  accepted  the  offer,  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  should  be  left  indepen- 
dent in  his  opinions.  Thurlow  said 
that "  he  had  stipulated  that  already." 
Scott  went  down  to  the  borough  ac- 
cordingly, made  a  "  long  speech," 
which  the  electors  said  they  expected 
from  him,  "  as  he  was  a  lawyer :  it 
being  also  a  treat  which  they  had  not 
enjoyed  for  thirty  years."  Lord  Sur- 
rey, (afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk,) 
a  prodigious  reformer — a  profession 
which,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  constantly  dabbling  in  the  in- 
trigues of  electioneering — had  ha- 
rangued against  him  at  Hereford,  while 
Scott  retorted  at  Weobly  by  smartly 
saying — "  That  though  then  unknown 
to  them,  he  hoped  he  should  entitle 
himself  to  more  of  their  confidence, 
than  if,  being  the  son  of  the  first  Duke 
of  England,  he  had  held  himself  out 
to  them  as  a  reformer,  whilst  riding, 
as  the  Earl  of  Surrey  rode,  into  the 
first  town  of  the  county,  drunk,  upon 
a  cider-cask,  and  talking  in  that  stat« 
of  reform      Lord  Surrey  had  been 
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his  client,  and  oo  meeting  him  in 
Fnmce  afterwards,  good-hamooredlj 
said — I  have  had  enough  of  med- 
dling with  jon;  I  sbaU  trouble  joa  no 
more." 

An  odd  incident,  valuable  to  those 
who  ralne  foresightedness  in  this 
world's  alfairs,  occurred  at  the  time 
Scott  was  lodged  at  the  vicar's,  Mr 
Bridges.  lie  had  a  daughter,  a  young 
child,  and  he  said— Who  knows  but 
you  may  come  to  be  chancellor.  As 
my  girl  can  probably  marry  nobody 
but  a  clergyman,  promise  me  you  will 
give  her  husband  a  living  when  yoo 
have  the  seals."   Uis  answer  was. 

My  promise  is  not  worth  half-a- 
crown  ;  but  you  may  have  my  pro- 
mise." In  after  life,  the  child,  then 
in  womanhood,  walked  one  morning 
into  the  chancellor's  drawing-room, 
and  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promise.  It  was  duly  performed,  uul 
she  married. 

There  is  perhaps  no  subject  of  hu- 
man interest  more  entitled  to  an  an- 
xious and  solemn  cariosity,  than  the 
sentiments  of  a  man  of  powerful  and 
fuUy  furnished  mind  in  the  immediate 
prospect  of  death.  The  coming  change 
is  so  total  and  so  tremendous,  alam 
and  a  sense  of  the  unknown  are  so 
natural,  that  to  find  unpresuming  con- 
fidence, and  virtuous  constancy  of 
heart,  in  that  awful  Ume,  cheers  hu- 
man nature.  William  Scott,  always 
distinguished  for  great  capacity  and 
remarkable  acquirements,  about  this 
period  being  seized  with  an  illness, 
which  he  thought  mortal,  writes  theae 
memoranda  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave  :^ — 

*'  My  great  comfort  is,  to  write  on 
to  my  dearest  Jack,  and  about  my  wife. 
Act  for  me.  Wife^  chUd.  She  knows 
I  recommend  her  to  your  care. 

"  Object  of  my  Bfe,  to  make  my  sis- 
ters easy. 

«  Save  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  from  ruin  if  we  can. 
Protect  my  memory  by  your  kind- 
ness. Life  ebbs  very  fast  with  me.  My 
dying  thoughts  are  aM,  kinHness  and  fra- 
teriud  love  about  you. 

While  sensation  reauuns^  I  think 
on  my  dearest  brother,  with  whom  I 
have  spent  my  life  I  die  with  the  same 
sentiments.  As  the  hand  of  death  ap- 
proaches,  it  is  a  consolatioa  to  think  of 
him.  Oh,  cherish  my  \iifel  If  you 
loved  me,  be  a  brother  to  he^.  You 
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will  have  trouble  about  my  affiurs; 
you  will  not  grudge  it.  Oh»  take  care 
oi  ktr  !  I  leave  you  that  duty.  It  is 
the  last  relief  of  my  failing  miad. 
Cherish  my  memory,  keep  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
from  ruinj  if  you  can,  by  any  M>plica- 
tion  of  any  part  of  my  child's  fortuno 
that  is  reasonable.  Once  more,  fare- 
well !   God  bless  you." 

These  are  aficctintr  testimonial's 
and  show  sinffular  tenderness  of  heart 
and  truth  of  attachment ;  for  they 
were  written,  to  be  transmitted  only 
in  case  of  death.     Those  who  in 
after  times  saw  Lord  StowcU  ou 
the  bench,  the  solemn,  and  eveu 
the  stem  doposltorjr  of  justice,  coolii 
scarcely  imagine,  m  that  searchuig 
gl&Dce   and   compresse^i    lip,  the 
softness  of  heart  which  those  frag- 
ments indicate.    Death  mi^  be  a 
great  subduer  of  the  fierce  spirit  of 
man  as  it  approaches ;  bat  their  lan- 
guage is  not  the  phrase  of  puling 
softness,  or  pnsillanimona  alarm.;  it 
is  at  once  calm  and  fond,  collected 
and  fervid.    The  writer's  natural 
and  honourable  feelings  are  all  alive 
at  the  moment  when  the  last  pao^ 
might  seem  to  be  at  iuuid;  and 
though  nothing  is  said  of  his  Chris- 
tian hopefi,  (probably  because  the 
care  of  his  family  demanded  more 
urgent  consideration  than  his  persousl 
conceptions,)  language  like  theirs 
could  scarcely  have  come  but  fipom  a 
Christian.   His  disorder  was  a  vio- 
lent bilious  fever,  whidi  exhausted 
him  so  much  that  his  recovery  was 
alow.  But  to  those  who  are  m  tho 
habit  of  consigning  their  friends  to 

inevitable  death"  on  every  iaflicxion 
of  disease,  it  may  excite  some  ttsofoJ  ^ 
doubt  of  their  own  inf^hility,  to  ' 
know  that  this  dying  man,  then  thirty- 
eight,  survived  for  half  a  ceatory,  I 
dying  in  his  ninety-first  year.  I 

But  the  whole  biogn^^y  is  a  warn- 
ing— especially  against  despondency,  j 
Who  could  suppose  that,  after  Lord  | 
Eldon's  success  up  to  this  point;  bi^ 
distinction  on  the  pruidpal  circuit; 
the  compUnoents  of  the  ju^^ ;  the  re- 
spect of  his  seniors  in  the  piofessioD, 
some  of  them  very  i^enuyrkable  neo; 
his  silk  gown  in  the  days  of  Erskiae ; 
his  seat  in  ParUMacnt)  and,  uotd 
than  all,  the  consciousness  which  oeo 
of  large  faculties  naturally  have  a/ 
ihcv  saitableneasi  and  almost  their 
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ceitainty,  to  command  fortmie  at 
some  time  or  other;  we  should  find 
the  fdture  peer  aad  chancellor  de- 
sponding? Yet  what  but  deep  com- 
plaints  of  hia  doudy  prospects  could 
hAYQ  fffodnced  this  reply  from  his 
clever  friend  Lee,  (who,  within  three 
weeks,  became  Attorney-General?) 

"  DsAB  Scott — Your  letter,  which  I 
n-edved  this  minute,  was  a  very  cheer- 
iB^  one  to  me.  But  keep  up  your 
fjHrtU,  and  let  it  not  be  said  that  a 
g«>od  ondentanding,  and  an  irreproach- 
able life,  and  an  imcommon  snccess,  and 
rverr  Tirioous  expectation,  are  insuffi- 
cient to  support  tranquillity  and  com- 
posure of  nund.  If  you  are  cent  down, 
wbo  is  to  hold  up  ?  In  a  few  days  I 
bope  to  meet  yon  in  good  health  and 
good  heart ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  re* 
main  your  faithful  and  affectionate 

(Hot.  1785.)  «J.Lb«." 

On  the  opening  of  the  session,  great 
popdar  feeling  was  excited  against 
the  coalition.  The  fnrions  invectives 
which  Fox  had  been  for  some  years 
heaping  on  Lord  North^s  luckless 
head,  were  now  flung  upon  his.  own« 
Traitor,  liar,  swindler,  were  "  house- 
hold words     and  Fox,  with  all  his 
ahility,  and  that  happiest  of  all  abili- 
ty for  the  crisis,  great  constitutional 
good-humonr,  found  himself  suddenly 
overwhelmed.  In  the  House  he  was 
stm  power^ ;  but,  outside  its  doors, 
he  was  utterly  helpless.    Like  the 
witches  recorded  in  some  of  the  Ger- 
laan  romances,  though  within  the 
walls  chosen  for  their  orgies  they 
could  summon  spirits,  and  revel  in 
their  incantations  uncontrolled,  yet. 
on  passing  the  threshold,  they  turned 
mto  hags  again.  But  as  if  to  make  the 
eoalition  stSi  more  o^ns  hi  the  popu- 
htr  eye,  there  was  presented  the  most 
resisilm  contrast  to  both  its  chiefs  in 
the  young  and  extraordinary  leader 
of  the  exposition,  Pitt ;  with  the 
srdour  of  youth  and  the  wisdom  of 
years,  at  once  master  of  the  most 
Tigorous  logic,  and  the  loftiest  appeal 
to  the  pumic  feelings  \  honoured  as 
the  aon  ^  Chatham ;  and  yet,  even 
at  that  immature  pcnriod  of  his  life 
aad  h^  career,  still  more  honoured 
for  the  promise  of  talents  and  services 
which  were  to  throw  even  hia  own 
eminent  predecessor  into  the  shade. 
Bui  Itorth,  apart  fsom  the  cabinet. 
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was  always  delightful.  He  had  more 
of  easy  pleasantry  in  his  manner  than 
any  favourite  of  English  recollection. 
Lord  Eldon,  in  his  anecdote-book, 
thus  tells — ^^Lord  North  had  gone, 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  desht3,  to 
reconcile  the  King  to  him.  He  suc- 
ceeded, and  called  on  the  Prince  to 
inform  him  of  his  success.  'Now,' 
said  he,  *  let  me  beseech  your  Hoyal 
Highness  in  future  to  conduct  your- 
self difierently.  Do  so,  on  all  ac- 
counts ;  do  so,  for  your  own  sake ; 
do  so,  for  your  excellent  father's 
sake;  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  that 
good-natured  man.  Lord  North ;  and 
don^t  oblige  him  again  to  tell  the 
King,  your  good  father,  so  many 
lies,  as  he  has  been  obliged  to  tell 
him  this  morning.' " 

Lord  Eldon's  personal  narrative  is  a 
sort  of  comment  on  the  whole  public 
history  of  his  time.    Why  did  not 
such  a  man  write  his  own    Life  and 
Times?"  Intelligent  as  are  the  volumes 
before  us,  the  personal  conceptions 
arising  from  the  personal  knowledge, 
would  have  been  invaluable  as  expe- 
rience.  His  view  of  transactions  in 
their  embryo,  in  their  full  growth, 
and  in  theur  impression  on  the  gene- 
ral policy  and  progress  of  the  govern- 
ment, would  have  formed  an  impor- 
tant lesson  for  statesmanship  to  come. 
But  what  an  indulgence  must  it  have 
furnished  to  the  national  curiosity, 
which,  seeing  the  origin  of  all  things 
in  individnal  character,  justly  regards 
the  eminent  characters  of  that  day 
as  the  founders  of  every  remarkable 
change  which  has  shaped  the  consti- 
tution in  our  own!   Public  life  has 
never  before  or  since  abounded  in 
such  variety,  strength,  and  brilliancy 
of  character.   A  combination  of  ta- 
lents of  the  very  highest  order  was 
exhibited  in  both  the  Lords  and 
Commons;  and  it  would  actually 
seem  as  if  this  combination  were  pre- 
paratory to  the  tremendous  demands 
which,  before  tiie  dose  of  the  century, 
were  to  be  made  upon  the  wisdom, 
the  courage,  and  the  constancy  of  the 
Mt^  legislature.  And  why  should 
there  not  be  such  preparation?  We 
see  preparation  a  principle  in  the 
wh<de  course  of  nature.  We  see,  in 
the  fonaatioa  of  indtvidual  character, 
ft  pr^arative,  and  sometimes  a  most 
distinct  and  powerful  one,  for  the 
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duty  which  the  coining  crisis  is  yet  to 
demand ;  and  why  shall  not  legisla- 
tnres,  as  well  as  individaals,  be  placed 
in  that  condition  of  effectiveness,  and 
trained  to  that  exertion  of  power, 
which  is  snbseqaently  to  be  required 
for  the  providential  deliverance  of 
nations?  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
discussions  in  which  parliament  at 
this  period  was  engaged,  though  local, 
and  of  course  altogether  inferior  to 
those  comprehensive  straggles  which 
were  to  follow,  were  yet  of  a  nature 
singularly  calculated  to  call  forth 
practical  ability.  There  never  was  a 
period  since  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
in  which  party  was  so  vigorously 
brought  into  conflict,  in  which  per- 
sonal interests  gave  so  strong  a  sti- 
mulus to  the  association  of  principles, 
in  which  oflSce  so  rapidly  shifted 
hands,  and  power  was  so  much  the 
creature  of  reputation.  Thus  the 
whole  character  of  this  period  was  an 
appeal  to  popularity;  an  appeal  of 
all  others  the  most  calculated  to  bring 
out  every  latent  faculty  of  the  orator, 
the  constitutionalist,  and  the  states- 
man. A  still  greater  period,  unknown 
and  unexpected  by  every  man,  was 
to  have  the  advantage  of  this  pre- 
paration. The  French  Revolution, 
which  burst  with  such  irresistible 
violence  over  the  Continent,  was  to 
find  the  ramparts  of  pnblic  principle 
and  legislative  wisdom  repaired  and 
strengthened  in  England,  and  those 
ramparts  manned  with  defenders  who 
had  learned  the  use  of  their  weapons 
in  the  mock  conflicts  of  peace,  and, 
when  the  day  of  danger  came,  showed 
themselves  invincible. 

The  India  bill  broke  down  the  Co- 
alition ministry ;  it  was  the  most  in- 
solent experiment  ever  made  on  the 
constitution — a  compound  of  republi- 
can daring  and  despotic  power.  It 
would  have  made  the  king  a  cipher, 
and  parliament  a  slave.  The  exclu- 
sive patronage  of  India  would  have 
enabled  the  minister  to  corrupt  the 
legislature.  The  corruption  of  the 
legislature  would  have  made  the  mi- 
nister irresponsible:  the  constitution 
would  thus  have  been  inevitably  sus- 
pended, and  the  national  liberties  in- 
capable of  being  restored  except  by  a 
national  convulsion.  But  those  evils 
were  happily  avoided  by  the  manli- 
ness of  the  king  and  the  loyalty  of 


the  lords.  The  India  bill  was  thrown 
out  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  17th 
of  December.  The  king  lost  no  time 
in  giving  effect  to  this  disoomfiture. 
At  the  extraordinary  honr  of  twelve 
o^dock  on  the  following  night,  an  order 
was  sent  to  the  two  secretaries  of 
state,  North  and  Fox,  that  they  should 
deliver  up  the  seals  by  his  majesty's 
command ;  adding  the  contemptnons 
injunction,  that  they  should  send  them 
by  the  under-secretaries,  the  king  not 
suffering  a  personal  interview. 

Pitt  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
new  administration,  as  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  Thurlow  was  again  made 
lord  chancellor,  and  Kenyon  and 
Arden  attorney  and  solicitor-gene- 
rals. In  the  debates  on  the  India 
bill,  one  of  Sheridan^s  pleasantries  is 
recorded.  As  Fox's  majorities  de- 
clined, it  was  hinted  by  his  party 
that  John  Robinson,  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  was  purchasing  the 
votes.  On  Sheridan's  making  the 
charge  without  naming  the  supposed 
culprit,  a  great  outcry  arose  in  the 
House  of  ^^Name  him,  name  himf" 
*'  Sir,"  said  Sheridan,  addressing  tbo 
Speaker,  I  shall  not  name  the  per- 
son ;  it  is  an  invidious  and  unpleasant 
thing  to  do ;  but  don't  snppose  that  1 
could  find  any  difficulty  in  namiD^ 
him:  I  could  do  it  as  soon  as  yon 
could  say  Jtxck  Robinson,'" 

Pitt  having  waited  with  consum- 
mate judgment,  though  against  the 
advice  of  all  his  supporters,  nntfl  Fox 
had  worn  down  his  majorities  in  the 
House,  and  totally  disgusted  the  na- 
tion, dissolved  the  parliament  The 
measure  was  triumphant;  anuneqoal- 
ed  Tory  majority  was  returned  in  the 
next  session,  and  the  Whigs  were 
extinguished  as  a  party  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  Lord  Eldon  records  a 
curious  acknowledgment  of  Fox  vith 
respect  to  the  power  of  the  pencil.  , 
*'  Sayers's  caricatures,"  said  he,  "  did 
me  more  mischief  than  the  debates  in 
Parliament  or  the  attacks  of  thepress." 
Lord  Eldon  observes  that  the  prints 
of  Carlo  Khan ;  Fox  running  away 
with  the  India  House ;  Fox  and  Borke 
quitting  Paradise  when  turned  oot  of 
office,  and  similar  publications,  had 
certainly  a  vast  effect  on  the  pablic 
mind.  Let  IB  trinmph  on  thiK, 
and  make  his  daim  on  tiie  ministry. 
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Scott  was  agtain  retnmed  for  Weobly, 
aod  gires  a  curiouB  instance  of  the 
i>light  incidents  by  which  elections  are 
sometimes  determined.  In  crossing 
the  oonntiy  from  Lancaster  to  the 
hustings  at  his  borongh,  he  stopped  at 
the  last  stage  to  have  his  hair  Messed. 
The  hairdresser  asked  him  whether 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliott  was  not  one  of  the 
.^rven  kings — a  name  of  ridicule  given 
to  Fox  s  seven  proposed  commission- 
ers for  India.  "Because,"  said  the 
luan,  "  there  is  a  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott  a 
candidate  for  the  borough ;  and  we  are 
all  agreed  that,  if  he  is  one  of  the  seven 
kiogs,  we  will  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him ;  and  as  we  wish  to  be  sure  about  it, 
and  as  you  must  know,  sir,  excuse  my 
freedom  in  asking  whether  he  really 
U  one  of  the  seven  kings."  Scott  an- 
swered that  he  certainly  was.  The 
hairdresser  immediately  made  procla- 
mation of  the  fact,  and  Sir  Gilbert 
was  totally  defeated. 

Very  curious  instances  of  character 
occur  in  the  experience  of  counsel. 
Lord  Eldon  gives  one  of  them  as  oc- 
carring  to  himself.     Once,"  said  he, 
I  had  a  very  handsome  offer  made 
to  me.   I  was  pleading  for  the  rights 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Now  I  had  been  reading  in  Coke, 
and  I  found  there  that  the  people  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  were  no  beggars," 
(the  words  are,  *  The  inhabitants  of 
this  Isle  are  religious,  industrious,  and 
true  people,  without  begging  or  steal- 
ing/) "  I  therefore  do  not  beg  their 
rights,  I  demand  them.    This  so 
pleased  an  old  smuggler  who  was  pre- 
^nt,  that  when  the  trial  was  over,  he 
called  me  aside  and  said,  ^  Young 
gentleman,  I  tell  you  what,  yon  shall 
have  my  daughter  if  you  wiU  marry 
her,  and  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  her  fortune.'  That  was  a  very 
handsome  offer,  but  I  told  him  that  I 
happened  to  have  a  wife  who  had  no- 
tbmg  for  her  fortune,  therefore  I  must 
stick  to  her."  In  December  of  this 
year  1784,  Johnson  died.  "  He  was  a 
good  man,"  said  Lord  Eldon ;  he  sent 
me  a  message  on  his  death-bed,  to 
request  that  I  would  make  a  point  of 
attendmg  public  worship  every  Sun- 
day, and  that  the  place  should  be  the 
Church  of  England." 

An  excellent  anecdote,  illustrative 
of  the  advantages  of  knowuig  some- 
thing of  every  thing,  is  given  on  a 


trial  at  Carlisle.  Bearcrofll;,  a  cele- 
brated advocate,  was  brought  down 
on  a  special  retainer  of  three  hundred 
guineas,  in  a  salmon  fishery  cause. 
Scott  led  on  the  other  side;  and  at  a 
consultation  held  the  evening  before, 
it  was  determined  to  perplex  Bear- 
croft,  by  examining  all  the  witnesses 
in  the  dialect  of  Cumberland,  and,  as 
it  appears,  in  the  patois  of  the  fisher- 
men. Accordingly,  when  Scott  began 
to  cross-examine  his  first  witness, 
who  said  a  good  deal  about  the  salmon 
good  and  bad,  he  asked  whether  they 
were  obliged  to  make  ould  soldiers  of 
any  of  them.  Bearcroft  asked  for  an 
explanation  of  the  words,  which  Scott 
would  not  give  him.  He  then  asked 
the  judge,  who  answered  that  he  did 
not  know.  After  a  squabble,  the 
phrase  was  explained;  but  nearly 
every  other  question  produced  a  simi- 
lar scene.  The  jury  were  astonished 
that  neither  judge  nor  Bearcroft  un- 
derstood what  they  all  understood 
so  well,  and  they  inferred  from  Bear- 
croft's  ignorance  that  he  had  a  rot- 
ten cause.  The  consequence  was, 
that  Bearcroft  lost  the  cause;  and  he 
swore  that  no  fee  should  ever  tempt 
him  to  come  among  such  a  set  of  bar- 
barians as  the  Cumberland  men  again. 

An  ould  soldier  is  made  by  hanging 
up  in  a  chimney  a  salmon  caught  out 
of  season,  when  the  fish  is  white  in- 
stead of  red,  and  it  acquires  by  hang- 
ing the  colour  of  an  old  red  coat. 

Cross-examination  may  sometimes 
produce  peril  to  the  peiformer.  At 
the  assizes,  Scott  once  examined  a 
barber  severely.  The  barber  got  into 
a  great  passion,  and  Scott  desired  him 
to  moderate  his  anger,  and  that  he 
should  employ  him  to  shave  him  as 
he  passed  through  Kendal  to  the  Lan- 
caster assizes.  The  barber  said,  with 
great  indignation,  I  would  not  ad- 
vise you,  lawyer,  to  think  of  that,  or 
risk  it." 

Scott*s  reputation  was  now  rismg 
year  by  year,  in  both  Parliament  and 
his  profession;  and  Lord  Mansfield's 
resignation,  in  1788,  of  the  chief- 
justiceship  of  the  King's  Bench 
making  a  general  move  in  the  higher 
orders  of  the  bar,  Scott  was  appointed 
solicitor-general,  Kenyon  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief-justiceship,  and 
the  attorney-general,  Ardcn,  succeed- 
ing  to  the  Bolls.  On  this  occasion 
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he  waB  knighted.  A  melancbol j  event 
soon  g»ye  him  the  most  public  oppw*- 
tunity  for  the  display  of  his  officiid 
facnlties.  In  the  autnmn  of  1788,  the 
king  was  attacked  with  disorder  of 
the  mind,  and  the  great  question  of 
the  regency  necessarily  came  before 
Parliament.  The  Whigs,  who  regarded 
the  Prince  of  Wales  as  their  depen- 
dent, if  not  as  their  dnpe,  insisted  on 
his  succession  to  the  unlimited  prero- 
gatives of  the  sovereign ;  the  l\>ries 
insisted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Par- 
liament alone  had  a  right  to  confer 
the  regency  and  to  assign  its  powers, 
though  they  admitted  that  the  choice, 
in  the  present  instance,  ought  to  fall 
upon  the  Prince  of  Wales.  A  ques- 
tion of  this  importance  naturally 
brought  out  all  the  ability  on  both 
sides.  Pitt  and  the  solicitor-general 
took  the  lead  on  the  side  of  Umitation, 
and  the  prince  ultimately  accepted 
the  regency  on  their  terms.  It  be- 
came unnecessary,  however;  for, while 
the  bill  was  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a 
communication  was  made  by  the 
chancellor,  that  the  king's  health 
was  in  a  favourable  state. 

His  majesty  was  able  to  return  to 
business  in  March. 

Lord  Thurlow  had  been  universally 
charged  with  carrying  on  an  intrigue 
with  the  Opposition,  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  in  office  under  the  re- 
gency. Loi5  Eldon's  belief  is  intro- 
duced against  that  charge ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
charge  was  universally  rumoured  at 
the  time;  that  anecdotes  confirmatory 
of  the  fact  were  told  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  that  no  known  attempt  was  ever 
made  to  answer  them;  and  that,  from 
the  period  of  the  regency,  an  aliena- 
tion arose,  which  finally  determined 
his  dismissal  by  the  minister.  The 
well-known  boast  of  the  chancellor's 
loyalty  to  the  incapacitated  king, 
which  produced  such  animadversion 
in  the  House,  and  such  burlesque  out 
of  it— Burke's  ridicule  of  his  official 
sensibilities,  ''the  iron  tears  down 
Pluto's  cheeks,"  were  all  founded  on 
the  public  belief  of  this  intrigue.  And 
it  is  certainly  no  answer,  at  the  end 
of  half  a  century  of  uncontradicted 
opinion,  to  say  that  no  formal  accusa- 
tion on  the  subject  was  made  on  the 
king's  recovery,  when  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  regency  had  become  alike 


distasteful  to  both  ^dee  of  the  House 
— to  Ministers,  from  delicacy  to  tiie 
king;  and  to  Opposition,  from  a  sense 
of  failure. 

Soon  after  Scott  became  solidtor- 
general,  the  king,  at  Weymontli,  said. 

Well,  I  hope  your  promodon  hss 
been  beneficial  to  yon?"  He  asked 
his  majesty  if  he  meant  his  profes- 
Bional  income.  Tes,"  said  the  kmg, 
**  in  that  and  in  other  respects.'* 
Scott  told  him  that  he  most  lose  by  it 
about  £2000  a-year ;  and  on  the  kmg 
expressing  surprise,  he  said  That 
the  attention  of  the  law-officers  was 
called  to  matters  of  international 
law,  public  law,  and  revenue  law- 
matters  which,  as  they  were  not  fa- 
miliar to  them,  took  up  a  good  deal 
of  their  time,  and  that  the  fee  nsually 
given  to  the  solicitor-general  with  the 
government  cases  was  only  three 
guineas,  while  those  from  private  cases 
were  from  ten  to  twenty-five."  **  Oh !" 
said  the  king,  then  for  the  first  time 
I  comprehend  what  I  never  could  un- 
derstand, why  it  has  always  l)een  so 
difficult  to  get  any  opinion  from  my 
law-officers." 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1792, 
Lord  Thuriow  gave  up  the  great  seal 
"  What  it  was,"  said  Lord  Eldon  after- 
wards, "  that  occasioned  the  rupture 
between  Lord  Thurlow  and  his  col- 
leagues, I  never  could  find  out."  We 
here  see  an  instance  of  the  ignorance 
in  which  a  high  official  was  content  to 
remain,  on  a  subject  which  might  na- 
turally and  fairly  excite  his  curiosity. 
It  is  obvious  that  he  wished  to  keep 
himself  out  of  the  m§l^,  and  took  the 
best  probable  way  of  doing  so,  by 
askhig  no  questions.  But  a  dilemma 
arose  out  of  this  resignation  to  Scott 
himself.  Pitt  sent  for  him,  and  said, 
*^  I  have  a  circumstance  to  mention 
to  you,  which,  on  account  of  yonr 
personal  and  poUtical  connexion  ^th 
Lord  Thurlow,  I  wish  that  you  should 
first  hear  from  myself.  Lord  Thuriow 
and  I  have  quarreled,  and  I  have 
signified  to  him  his  Majesty^s  com- 
mands that  he  should  resign  the  gres^ 
seal."  Scott  replied,  that  he  was  not 
at  all  suiprised  at  the  event  which 
bad  taken  place;  but  added,  that  he 
owed  too  great  obligations  to  Lot^ 
Thurlow  to  reconcile  It  to  himself  to 
act  in  political  hostility  to  hun,  and 
he  had  also  been  too  long  fai  poUdcal 
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ci'DDexkm  with  the  minister  to  join 
any  party  against  him;  so  that  nothing 
w:ls  left  but  to  resign  his  office,  and 
make  his  bow  to  the  Honse  of  Com* 
in>>n9.  Pitt  argaed  against  this,  and 
tinaliy  induced  Um  to  consult  Lord 
TLurlow.  Thurlow  at  once  told  him*, 
that  to  resign  wDuld  be  a  foolish 
thing ;  adding  in  the  spirit  of  a  pre- 
liittion,  which  was  afterwards  strUc- 
hz\y  realized,  "  it  is  very  possible 
I  hat  Mr  Pitt,  from  party  and  political 
motives,  at  this  moment  may  over-p 
kxik  your  pretensions ;  but,  sooner  or 
later,  you  mntt  hold  the  great  seal. 
1  know  no  man  but  yourseu  qualified 
lor  its  duties." 

If  the  ex-chancellor  was  compli- 
montaiy  to  Scott,  it  notoriously  was 
not  his  habitual  style ;  the  fierceness 
of  his  tone  was  well  known.  His 
luDgnage  of  Loughborough,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  savagely  contemp- 
tGOQs.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
latter  was  speaking  with  considerable 
<  ftect  on  a  subject  on  which  Lord 
lliuriow  had  an  adverse  opinion, 
though  he  did  not  regard  himself  as 
diffidently  master  of  it  for  direct  re- 
futation, he  was  heard  to  mutter,  "If 
1  was  not  as  lazy  as  a  toad  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  well,  I  could  kick  that  fellow 
LoQghborough  heels  over  head,  any 
day  in  the  week." 

Thuiiow  told  the  Prince  that 
though  Loughborough  had  the  gift 
•  f  the  gab  In  a  marvellous  degree,  he 
was  no  lawyer ; "  and  added,  **  in  the 
House  of  Lords  I  get  Kenyon  or 
«)inebody  to  start  some  law  doctrine, 
iu  sach  a  manner  that  the  fellow  mutt 
P?t  up  to  answer  it,  and  then  I  leave 
the  woolsack,  and  give  him  such  a 
thmup  in  his  bread-basket  that  he 
cannot  recover  hunsclf." 

The  solicitor-general  was  now 
growtag  rich,  and  he  purchased  for 
L.22,000  the  manor  of  Kldon,  a  pro- 
perty of  about  1300  acres  in  the 
coimty  of  Durham.  He  was  an  "  hn- 
provmg  landlord,"  and  for  several 
years  he  expended  the  income  of  the 
estate  on  planting — ^which  at  once 
mQch  increased  its  value,  and  added 
to  the  beauty  of  that  part  of  the 
coimty  of  Durham. 

In  1793,  he  ascended  another  step 
in  bis  profession,  bv  his  appohitment 
to  the  great  office  of  attorney-general, 
in  sucoeadon  to  Sir  Archibald  Mac- 
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donald,  who  was  made  chief  baron  of 
the  exchequer.  The  new  attorney- 
general  was  soon  summoned  to  the 
highest  exercise  of  his  abilities,  his 
leai-ning,  and  his  courage;  he  com- 
menced office  in  the  midst  of  national 
convulsion. 

The  Revolution  of  France,  which 
had  been  growing  in  violence  and 
havoc  for  the  last  four  years,  had 
now  arrived  at  its  height.  The  change, 
beginninff  with  popular  reform  in 
1789,  had,  in  1793,  been  consummated 
in  regicide.  Tlie  republic  proclaimed 
in  the  year  before,  within  three  months 
had  darkened  into  a  democracy.  The 
general  alarm  of  the  continental  kings, 
combined  them  in  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw a  government  which  threatened 
them  all;  the  attempt  was  found  to 
result  only  in  consolidating  its  power ; 
and,  in  the  first  year  of  war,  France 
presented  to  the  disaffected  of  all  na- 
tions, the  tempting  spectacle  of  a  laud 
in  which  the  foremost  prizes  of  power 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  of 
the  humblest  condition ;  and  in  which 
those  men  humbled  to  the  dust  the 
proudest  diadems  of  Europe.  Ob- 
scure pamphleteers,  country  advocates, 
monks,  and  editors  of  struggling  jour- 
nals, were  suddenly  seen  in  the  first 
offices  of  state,  wielding  the  whole 
power  of  the  mightiest  kingdom  of 
the  Continent,  absorbing  its  revenues, 
directing  its  armies,  and  moving  in 
the  rank  of  princes  among  the  proud 
hereditary  sovereignties  of  the  world. 
To  the  crowd  of  unprincipled  men, 
engendered  by  the  habits  of  European 
life,  and  their  consciousness  of  abilities 
ftUlv  equal  to  those  which  had  won 
such  opulent  enjoyments  and  lofty 
distinctions  in  France,  the  success  of 
the  Revolution  was  an  universal  sum- 
mons to  conspfa-acy.  On  the  Conti- 
nent that  conspiracy  was,  according  to 
the  habits  of  the  people,  crafty  and 
concealed.  In  England,  equally  accor- 
ding to  the  habits  of  the  people,  it  was 
bold  and  public,  daring  and  defying. 
Great  meetings  of  the  population  were 
held  in  the  open  air;  committees  of 
grievance  were  appointed;  corre- 
spondences were  spread  through  the 
country ;  the  whole  machinery  of  over- 
throw was  openly  erected,  and  worked 
by  visible  hands.  Even  where  seci'esy 
was  deemed  usefhl  by  the  more  cau- 
tious or  the  more  fearful,  it  was  of  a 
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different  character  from  the  assassin- 
like  secresj  of  the  foreign  insurgent ; 
it  was  more  the  solemn  and  regulated 
observance  of  a  secret  tribonaL  The 
papers  which  have  transpired  of  those 
secret  committees  have  all  the  forms 
of  diplomacy,  combined  with  a  deter- 
mination of  langoage,  and  an  intensity 
of  purpose,  whkh  would  do  honour  to 
a  nobler  cause.  But  the  contest  was 
now  at  hand,  and  on  three  men  in 
£n^and  depended  the  championship 
of  the  monarchy.  These  three  were 
the  King,  the  Minister,  and  the  Attor- 
ney-GeneraJ.  There  were  never  three 
individuals  more  distinctly,  and  we 
shall  scarcely  hesitate  to  say,  more 
providentially,  prepared  to  meet  the 
crisis.  George  IIL,  a  sovereign  of 
the  most  constitutional  principles, 
and  of  the  most  unshaken  intrepidity ; 
William  Pitt,  the  most  sagacious  and 
the  most  resolute  statesman  that 
England  had  ever  seen,  formed  by  his 
manly  eloquence  to  rule  the  legisla- 
ture, and,  by  his  character  for  int^ty, 
to  obtain  the  full  confidence  of  the 
empire ;  and  Sir  Jolm  Scott,  at  once 
wise,  calm,  and  bold,  profoundly 
learned  in  his  profession,  personally 
brave,  and  alike  incapable  of  yielding 
to  the  menaces  of  party  or  the  cor- 
ruptions of  power.  It  is  not  to  be 
forgotten,  as  a  portion  of  that  genuine 
public  respect  which  in  England  is 
always  withheld  from  even  the  most 
shining  personal  gifts,  when  stamed 
by  private  profl^^y,  that  those 
three  were  wholly  and  alike  above  the 
breath  of  slander.  The  king,  eminent 
for  domestic  virtue;  Pitt,  unstained 
by  even  an  imputation;  and  Scott, 
fondly  attached  to  his  wife  and  family. 

In  January  1793,  the  cruel  murder 
of  the  innocent  and  unfortunate  Louis 
XVI.  had  been  perpetrated  by  the 
National  Convention—an  act  which 
Napoleon  long  afterwards  pronounced 

a  grand  political  error,  sufficient  to 
stamp  the  government  not  merely  with 
guilt,  but  with  infatuation.''  The 
French  minister  at  the  Court  of  St 
James's  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
country,  and  war  waa  proclaimed. 
The  revolntionary  committees  in  Eng- 
land now  assumed  increased  activity. 
Communications  were  established  be- 
tween them  and  the  Jacobin  govern- 
ment; and  while  France  prepared  for 
war,  English  republicanism  prepared 


for  revolution.  The  time  of  the  strug-  i 
^e  was  fully  come.   The  English 
miniater  now  buckled  on  his-armonr. 
A  sucoes^on  of  vigorous  measures 
employed  tiie  legislature  dnzing  the 
whole  period;  they  were  fiercely  com- 
bated, but  they  were  all  ultimately 
carried.   Opposition  never  exhibited 
more  brilliant  parliamentary  powers. 
Fox  was  matdiless  in  declamation, 
alternately  solenm  and  tondiing; 
Sheridan,  Grey,  and  a  long  list  of 
practised  and  indefatigable  talent, 
were  in  perpetual  debate ;  but  Pitt,  , 
"  with  huge  two-handed  sway,"  finally 
crushed  them  aU.  The  dasac  illus- 
tration of  Hercules  destroying  the 
Hydra,  was  frequently  used  to  ex- 
press the  solitary  prowess  of  this  ex- 
traordinary msm  in  resisting  the  mul- 
tiplied, wily,  and  envenomed  attacks 
of  his  opponents ;  and  he  realised  the 
fable  to  thefull— he  not  merely  crushed 
the  heads,  but  he  seared  them.  He 
extinguished  that  principle  of  evil  ! 
increase,  by  which  all  the  efforts  of 
foreign  governments  had  been  baffled  | 
in  their  contests  with  Jacobinism ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  an  empire  at  all  times 
inclined  to  look  with  jealousy  on 
power,  and  at  that  moment  n^oos 
for  the  suspended  privileges  of  its  con- 
stitution, Pitt  utteriy  extinguished 
the  Whigs.    Fox  was  defeated  so 
hopelessly,  that  he  gave  up  Pariia- 
ment  altogether,  and  his  party  fol- 
lowed his  example.    Pitt  had  not 
merely  cut  down  the  statelier  trunks 
of  Opposition,  but  he  had  swept  away 
the  brushwood,  and  smote  the  ground 
with  sterility.   His  bold  enterprise 
had  not  merely  taken  the  citadel  of  fac-  ' 
tion  by  storm,  and  driven  its  defen- 
ders, faint-hearted  and  fugitive,  over 
the  face  of  the  land,  but  he  had  sown 
the  foundations  with  salt   The  total 
solitude  of  the  Opposition  benches, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  mini- 
ster's political  life,  was  the  most  une- 
quivocal and  stri]king  evidence  ever 
given  to  ministerial  supremacy.  | 
The  services  of  the  attomey-gene-  | 
ral  were  in  another  less  wide,  but  not  , 
less  important  province.  On  the  Con-  | 
tinent,  the  conspirators  against  the 
state  would  have  been  thrown  into 
dungeon  for  life,  or  shot.  In  France, 
the  idol  of  the  revolutionist  of  all 
countries,  they  would  have  been  car*  I 
ried  ]i)efore  a  mob  tribunal,  their  ' 
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oames  anifdy  asked,  their  sentences 
pn)DOinoed,  and  their  bodies  headless 
uittiin  the  first  half  hour.   In  £ng- 
laud,  they  had  the  benefit  of  the  law 
in  ail  its  sincerity,  the  assistance  of 
tbe  most  distingoished  counsel,  the 
jndgment  of  the  most  impartial  tri- 
bunal, and  the  incalculable  advantage 
of  a  trial  by  men  of  theur  own  condi- 
tion, feeUngs,  and  passions.   On  the 
2Mh  of  October,  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
o  mmeDced  the  trial  of  Hardy,  one  of 
tbe  secretaries  of  the  chief  treasonable 
fodeiy.  The  bill  brought  in  by  the 
grand  jury  had  included  tw^ye.  The 
charts  woe  thoee  of  '^compassing 
the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  snbyer« 
fcion  of  the  gOTemment.^^  Hardy  was 
a  shoemaker,  a  man  of  low  attain- 
ments, but  actiYe,  and  strongly  repub- 
lican. His  activity  had  made  him 
saTetary  to  tiie  London  Correspond- 
ing! Society,  and  by  its  durection  a 
member  of  a  similar  body,  named  the 
Snriety  for  Constitutional  Information. 
The  direct  object  of  all  those  societies 
was  the  same — ^to  summon  a  national 
convention,  which  must,  of  course, 
^^apersede  Parliament.   As  those  so- 
cietitt  grew  more  mature,  instead  of 
l>Koming  more  rational  they  exhibited 
more  savage  ferocity.   Placards  were 
dutributed  in  the  form  of  a  playbill, 
annonndng,    For  the  Benefit  of  John 
Bull  La  Guillotine,"  or,  George's 
Head  m  a  Basket.''  The  airs  of  their 
meetings  were  Ca  Ira  and  the  Mar- 
fieillaise.  Attempts  were  made  to 
cornipt  the  army.   It  was  openly  de- 
clared in  thenr  harangues,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  do  any  thing  without 
9ome  Uoodshed,  and  that  Pitt's  and 
theKlng's  heads  would  beuponTemple 
Bar."  The  sentiment  was  general, 
bat  at  the  conclusion  of  the  especial 
htfaogue  in  which  this  atrocious  lan- 
guage was  first  used,  the  whole  meet- 
ing rose  up,  and  shook  hands  with  the 
madman  by  whom  it  was  uttered. 

The  attorney-general's  speech  on 
this  oecasion  was  masteriy ;  English 
jorifpnidence  had  never  b^ore  wit- 
nessed so  striking  a  combination  of 
refined  knowledge  with  clear  arrange- 
vwnt  and  unanswerable  facts.  It  had 
one  disadvantage,  it  was  overwhelm- 
iogly  long ;  it  lasted  nine  hours,  a 
ptfiod,  if  not  beyond  the  strength  of 
the  advocate,  palpably  beyond  any 
power  of  attention  in  the  Jury.  But 
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even  this  disadvantage  arose  from  an 
honourable  public  feeling.  The  judges 
who  examined  the  papers  declared 
them  to  be  high  treason.  The  war- 
rants of  commitment  had  declared 
them  to  be  high  treason.  Lord  Eldon, 
in  his  "  anecdotes "  of  this  period, 
says,  that,  after  this,  he  did  not 
think  himself  at  liberty  to  let  doum  tbe 
character  of  the  offence."  An  addi- 
tional and  still  stronger  reason  is 
given,  that  '•^  unless  the  whole  evidence 
was  laid  before  the  jury,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  that  the  country  should 
have  ever  been  made  fully  acquainted 
with  the  danger  to  which  it  was  ex- 
posed. And  it  appeared  to  him  more 
essential  to  tbe  public  safety  that  the 
whole  of  those  transactions  should  be 
published,  than  that  any  of  these  indi- 
viduals shovld  he  convicted."  This  was 
a  sentiment  which  does  honour  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  man.  He  had  been 
urged  by  his  fellow  counsel,  and  pro- 
bably by  others,  to  bring  the  accused 
to  trial  only  for  a  misdemeanour,  in 
the  expectation  of  thus  being  sure  of 
a  verdict.  But  he  determined  to  bring 
the  case  before  the  jury  in  its  true 
shape,  be  the  result  what  it  might. 
It  has  been  rumoured  that  this,  too, 
was  the  opinion  of  Pitt,  in  contradic- 
tion to  that  of  some  of  the  cabinet. 
With  that  pre-eminent  man  the  blood 
of  these  criminals  could  never  have 
been  the  object.  No  servant  of  the 
British  crown  was  ever  less  chargeable 
with  cruelty.  But  the  true  object 
was,  to  expose  the  treason ;  to 
prove  to  the  nation  the  actual  ha- 
zards of  revolutionary  intrigue,  and  to 
extinguish  conspiracy,  however  the 
conspirators  might  escape.  The  con- 
sequence amply  justified  this  bold  and 
candid  determination.  The  conspi- 
racy was  crushed ;  all  conspiracy  was 
crushed.  Nothing  of  the  same  degree 
of  guilt,  nor  even  of  the  same  shape 
of  guilt,  ever  recurred.  The  lesson 
was  not  the  less  complete,  for  its 
sparing  the  country  the  sight  of  the 
abhorred  scaffold.  The  conspirators, 
though  successively  acquitted,  were 
so  warned  by  their  peril  that  they 
never  sinned  again.  All,  if  not  con- 
verted, sank  into  total  obscurity.  The 
nation,  freed  from  this  nightmare, 
started  up  in  fresh  vigour,  and  began, 
with  a  unanimity  in  its  heart,  and  ir- 
resistible strength  m  its  hands,  that 
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illustrious  battle  for  Europe,  which 
accomplished  the  liberation  of  man- 
kind. 

The  attorney-general  had  now  given 
such  undeniable  proofs  of  fitness  for  the 
highest  rank  of  his  profession,  that 
office  seemed  to  fall  to  him  by  right 
of  universal  acknowledgment ;  and 
on  a  vacancy  in  the  CommqnPleas,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  chief-justiceship 
in  1799,  and  at  the  same  time  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Eldon.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  duti- 
ful and  affectionate  nature,  which 
long  connexion  with  the  world  and 
the  pride  of  success — the  two  strongest 
temptations  to  heartlessness — could 
not  extinguish,  that  he  made  a  point 
of  writing  the  first  letter  which  he 
signed  with  his  title  to  his  aged  mo- 
ther. In  this  interesting  document, 
after  mentioning  his  double  promotion, 
and  attributing  it,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  Providence,"  to  the  lessons  of 
virtue  which  he  had  received  from  his 
paients ;  he  adds — "  I  hope  God's 
grace  will  enable  me  to  do  my  duty  in 
the  station  to  which  I  am  called.  I 
write  in  some  agitation  of  spirits ;  but 
I  am  anxious  to  express  my  love  and 
duty  to  my  mother,  and  afiection  to 
my  sisters,  when  I^r*^  subscribe  my- 
self, your  loving  and  affectionate  son, 
Eldon." 

Lord  Kenyon,  then  chief-justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  pronounced  a  pane- 
gyric on  this  promotion,  congtatulating 
the  profession,  and  espechdly  those 
who  practised  in  the  Common  Pleas, 
on  the  appointment  of  one  who  would 
probably  be  found  "  the  most  con- 
summate judge  that  ever  sat  in  judg- 
ment." 

The  step  from  the  of&ce  of  attorney- 
general  to  the  presidency  of  one  of 
the  courts,  has  been  not  unusual ;  but, 
as  modem  experience  has  shown,  it  is 
by  no  means  a  necessary  procedure. 
In  Lord  Eldon's  instance,  it  received 
the  universal  approval  of  the  bar. 
But  he  held  the  chief-justiceship  only 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  summit  of  the  bar,  and 
sat  down  lord  chancellor. 

We  hasten  over  the  melancholy  de- 
tails of  the  following  period.  The  la- 
bours of  the  attorney-general  wereHght 
and  cheerful  compared  with  the  tolls 
and  responsibilities  of  the  chancellor ; 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  king's  mind; 
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the  growing  difficnldes  of  that  mill- 


stone round  the  neck  of  English  legis- 
lation, the  Popish  claims ;  the  retire- 
ment of  Pitt,  and  the  general  alarm  of 
the  nation  at  its  external  hazards, 
fonned  a  trial  of  unexampled  severity 
to  all  public  men.  The  death  of  the 
Great  Minister  in  1806,  (23d  of  Ja- 
nuaiy,)  at  length  broke  up  the  Toiy 
admuiistration ;  the  Whlga  assomed 
power,  and  Lord  Eldon,  of  coone,  re- 
signed the  Seals. 

But  the  mero  ofSciai  routine  of  a 
chancellor's  life  is  tremendous.  Lord 
Eldon's  account  of  one  of  his  days, 
shows  at  what  a  price  the  honour  of 
the  Seals  must  be  purchased.  In  one 
of  his  letters  he  says — ^^Mine  has  beei 
no  easy  life.  I  will  tell  yon  what  once 
happened  to  me.  I  was  ill  with  the 
gout,  it  was  in  my  feet,  and  so  I  was 
carried  in  to  my  carriage,  and  from  it  was 
carried  into  court.  Therel  remained  ail 
the  day,  and  delivered  an  ardnoos  judg- 
ment. In  the  evening,  I  went  straight 
from  my  court  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
There  I  sat  until  two  in  the  monung, 
when  some  of  the  lords  came  aud 
whispered  to  me,  that  I  was  expected 
to  speak.  I  told  them  that  I  really 
could  not,  that  I  was  ill,  and  could  not 
stand.  It  was  an  important  questioD, 
(the  peace  of  Amiens,)  I  forgot  my 
gout,  and  spoke  for  two  hoars.  Well, 
the  House  broke  up,  I  was  carried 
home,  and  at  six  in  the  morning  I 
prepared  to  go  to  bed.  My  poor  left 
leg  had  just  got  in ;  when  I  recollected 
that  I  had  important  papers  to  exa- 
mine ;  so  I  put  on  my  dothes,  and 
went  to  my  study.  I  examined  the 
papers ;  they  related  to  the  Becorders' 
Beport,  which  had  to  be  heard  that 
day.  I  was  again  earned  into  court, 
where  I  had  to  deliver  another  ardn- 
ous  judgment.  Again  went  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  it  was  not  tUl 
the  middle  of  the  second  ni^t  that  I 
got  into  bed!"  Such  desperate  per- 
formances do  not  occur  every  day  in 
the  life  even  of  lord  chancellors ;  bnt 
the  judidal  labours,  combined  with 
the  political,  are  too  heavy  a  task  for 
the  body  or  the  mind  of  any  man. 

The  Whigs  are  never  destined  to  a 
long  si^>remacy.  They  have  nerer 
come  into  power  bnt  in  some  per- 
verted state  of  the  public  feelings. 
There  must  be  some  terror,  or  some 
infatuation,  in  the  public  mind,  before 
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it  calls  in  the  quack ;  but  the  moment  told  —  Eyre  once 
that  sees  quiet  sncceed  to  disturbance, 


aiid  the  nation  has  recovered  its  com- 
posarty  always  sees  the  Whigs  driven 
out  of  office.  The  death  of  Fox,  in 
l.!j'j6,  nnqnestionably  deprived  the 
pHrty  of  a  great  popular  name,  but 
the  whole  strength  of  Whiggism  sur- 
Wved  It  was  in  full  possession  of 
p'jwer,  and  the  late  dissolution  had 
tilled  Parliament  with  its  adherents ; 
still  its  old  fate  prevailed.  Like  ships 
doating  over  the  land  only  by  the 
ht'ip  of  an  inundation,  when  the  waters 
renim  to  their  channel  the  ships  re- 
maiD,  only  to  be  broken  in  pieces, 
the  Whig  government  was  broken 
up  never  to  be  restored,  until  a  new 
convnlsion  in  France,  producing  a 
corresponding  convnlsion  in  England, 
broaght  them  Into  office,  after  a  lapse 
of  another  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  March  1807,  a  bill  having  been 
prepared  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
Popish  concession,  the  king  pronounced 
it  contrary  to  his  coronation  oath,  and 
insisted  on  its  withdrawal ;  the  Whigs 
consented;  but  the  king  further  in- 
sisting on  a  pledge  that  they  would 
attempt  no  similar  measure,  they  de- 
mnrred,  and  his  majesty  instantly  dis- 
missed them,  amidist  the  general  re- 
joicing of  the  empire.  The  Duke  of 
Portland  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
new  ministry,  and  Lord  Eldon  re- 
ceived the  Seals. 

We  have  now  seen  his  lordship 
fecore  in  that  station  which  he  was 
to  retain  until  the  close  of  his  useful 
and  vigorous  life ;  we  shall,  therefore, 
abandon  politics,  and  turn  to  his  more 
numerous  recollections  of  incident  and 
character. 

Lord  Eldon  as  a  warrior.  Du- 
ring the  war,"  says  his  lordship,  "  I 
became  one  of  the  Lincoln's  Inn  vo- 
lonteers— Lord  Ellenborough,  at  the 
same  time,  being  one  of  the  corps.  It 
happened,  unfortunately  for  the  mili- 
tary character  of  both  of  us,  that  we 
were  turned  out  of  the  awkward  squad 
for  awkwardness!  I  think  EUen- 
boron^  was  more  awkward  than  I 
was;  but  others  thought  that  it  was 
difficult  to  determine  which  was  the 
worse."  His  brother  William,  how- 
ever, was  a  smart  officer,  and  com- 
isanded  a  corps. 

Of  Chief-Justice  Eyre,  whom  he 
succeeded  m  the  Common  Fleas,  he 
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demanded  of 
Wilkes,  why  he  abused  him  so  un- 
mercifolly  in  his  speeches  to  the 
Livery  while  he  was  Recorder,  though 
in  private  he  expressed  a  regard  for 
him?"—"  So  I  have,"  said  Wilkes, 
"  and  it  is  for  that  reason  I  abuse  you 
in  public.  I  wish  to  have  you  pro- 
moted to  a  judgeship." 

"  When  Sir  Robert  Henley  was 
keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  presided 
in  the  House,  he  was  often  indignant 
at  seeing  his  decrees  reversed,  while, 
not  being  a  peer,  he  was  not  entitled 
to  support  his  decisions.  In  the  fa- 
mous case  of  Di-ury  and  Drury,  his 
decision  having  been  reversed,  though 
the  bar  then  and  still  pronounced  it 
valid,  the  lord  keeper  was  very  angry; 
and,  in  driving  home,  his  coachman 
checked  the  horses.  He  asked — *  Why 
he  did  not  drive  on  ?  *  The  man  say- 
ing—' My  lord,  I  can't.  If  I  do,  I 
shall  kill  an  old  woman.' — *  Drive  on,' 
cried  Henley ;  *  if  you  do  kill  her,  she 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords.'  He  was  afterwards 
made  lord  chancellor,  and  this  habit 
of  reversals  came  to  an  end." 

On  his  quitting  the  chancellorship, 
and  accepting  the  inferior  office  of 
lord  president,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  congratulating  him  on 
his  removal  from  an  office  of  unceas- 
ing fatigue  to  one  of  so  much  quiet, 
the  ex-chancellor  not  being  at  all 
satisfied  with  the  diflference  of  the 
emoluments,  answered  very  sulkily, 
"  I  suppose,  now,  you  would  [think  I 
was  extremely  civil  and  kind  if  I  were 
to  congratulate  your  grace  on  a  tran- 
sition from  Canterbury  to  Llandaff." 

Taylor,  an  extravagant  personage 
wjio  caUed  himself  a  chevalier,  and 
who  professed  extraordinary  skill  in 
the  diseases  of  the  eye,  dining  one 
day  with  the  bar  on  the  Oxford  cir- 
cuit, related  many  wonders  which  he 
had  done.  Bearcroft,  a  little  out  of  hu- 
mour at  his  self-conceit,  said — "  Pray, 
Chevalier,  as  you  have  told  us  a  great 
many  things  which  you  have  done, 
try  to  tell  us  something  which  you 
cannot  do."  "  Nothing  so  easy," 
said  Taylor ;  "  I  cannot  pay  my  share 
of  the  dinner-bill;  and  that,  sir,  I 
must  beg  of  you  to  do." 

Lord  Thurlow's  oddity  and  abrupt- 
ness, both  sometimes  amounting  to 
brutality,  were  the  constant  source  of 
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amasement — at  least  to  all  bat  the 
sufferers.  On  a  trial  in  which  an 
attorney  gave  evidence  respecting  the 
will  of  a  man  whose  death  was  in 
question,  the  attorney,  after  some 
puzzling,  said — "  My  lord,  hear  me, 
the  man  is  dead ;  I  attended  his  fune- 
ral ;  he  was  my  client'^  "  Why, 
sir,"  said  Thnrlow,  "did  you  not 
mention  thai  at  first?  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  trouble  might  have  been 
saved.  That  he  was  your  client  is 
some  evidence  that  he  was  dead; 
nothing  was  so  likely  to  kill  him." 

At  Buxton,  Thurlow  lodged  with  a 
surgeon,  opposite  to  a  butcher's  shop. 
He  asked  his  landlord  whether  he  or 
his  neighbour  killed  the  most. 

Thurlow,  on  being  asked,  how  he  got 
through  all  his  business  as  a  chancel* 
lor,  answered — "  Just  as  a  pickpocket 
gets  through  a  horse-pond.  He  muU 
get  through."  Dunning,  when  a  simi- 
lar question  was  put  to  him,  answer- 
ed in  much  the  same  spirit,  though  in 
a  more  professional  style.  I  diWde 
my  business  into  three  parts:  one 
part  I  do;  another  does  itself;  and 
the  third  I  leave  undone." 

In  1807,  Lord  Eldon  purchased 
the  estate  of  Encombe  in  the  Isle  oC 
Purbeck,  for  which  he  paid  between 
£52,000  and  £53,000,  comprising  a 
mansion  with  2000  acres,  a  fertile 
valley,  with  a  fine  sea  view. 

In  1809,  the  charges  brought  by 
Colonel  Wardle  against  the  Duke  of 
York  excited  great  public  interest. 
The  very  sound  of  malversation  in 
high  emplo3anents  excites  all  the 
feelings  of  a  nation  with  whom  cha^ 
racter  is  the  first  requisite;  and  the 
rumour  that  the  Duke  had  been  a 
party  to  the  sale  of  commissions  in 
the  army  by  Mrs  Clarke,  with  whom 
he  had  fonned  an  unfortunate  con-> 
nexion,  produced  a  public  uproar. 
After  discussions  and  examination  of 
witnesses,  which  lasted  six  weeks,  and 
brought  infinite  obloquy  on  the  Duke 
and  his  defenders,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons resolved,  by  278  to  196,  that 
the  charge  of  corruption,  or  even  of 
connivance,  against  the  Duke,  was 
wholly  without  foundation.  Upon 
this  clearance  of  his  character,  the 
Duke  resigned  the  command  of  the 
army ;  a  subsequent  motion  for  a  cen- 
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sore  on  his  conduet,  was  negatived 
without  a  division.  The  Doke'  of 
York  was,  beyond  all  qoeatioD,  dear 
of  any  knowledge  oi  the  (Nractices  of 
the  very  ingenious  person  with  whom 
he  associated,  but  few  men  have  ever 
paid  more  dearly  for  their  offence. 
The  storm  of  public  abuse  which 
poured  on  him  for  months,  must  have 
been  torture ;  and  his  resignation  of 
office  must  have  stung  every  feeling; 
and  even  his  pecuniary  sacrifice  du- 
ring the  three  years  of  his  retirement, 
must  have  been  severely  felt  by  a 
prince  with  a  narrow  income  for  his 
rank.  That  loss  could  not  hare  been 
less  than  £50,000.  In  1811  he  re- 
sumed the  command.  We  must  hasten 
to  the  conclusion.  Lord  Eldon,  afler 
witnessing  the  two  great  changes  of 
the  constitution,  the  Popish  lull  of 
1829— which  ho  calls  the  fatal  bill," 
and  which  he  had  resisted  with  all  his 
vigour  and  leammg  for  a  long  sneces- 
sion  of  years — and  the  Reform  bill  of 
1832,  at  length  found  that  period 
coming  to  him  which  comes  to  all. 
Retiring  from  public  life,  he  devoted 
hifnself  to  his  study,  the  spciety  of  a 
few  old  friends,  and  those  considera- 
tions of  a  higher  kind  which  he  had 
cultivated  from  early  life,  and  whicb 
returned  to  him,  as  they  return  to  all 
who  reverence  them,  with  additional 
force  when  their  presence  was  more 
consolatory  and  essential.  But  old 
age  natnially  strips  us  of  those  who 
gave  an  especial  value  to  life;  and 
after  seeing  his  brother  Lord  StoweU, 
and  Lady  Eldon^his  Elizabeth,  for 
whom  he  seems  to  have  always  re- 
tained the  tenderness  of  their  early 
years — taken  from  him,  he  quietly 
sank  into  the  grave,  dying  in  1838, 
January  13th,  aged  87.  He  deserved 
to  rest  in  peace — ^for  he  had  lived  ia 
patriotism,  integrity,  and  honour. 

The  three  volnmes  exhibit  a  re- 
search which  does  much  credit  to  the 
intelligence  and  industry  of  Mr  Twiss, 
their  author.  They  abonnd  in  capital 
anecdotes,  bat  a  few  of  which  we  have 
been  able  to  give — ^possess  passages  of 
very  effective  writing — and  for©  i 
work  which  ought  to  be  in  the  libraiy 
of  every  lawyer,  statesman,  and  Eng- 
lish gentleman. 
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M.  Louis  Blanc,  a  democratic 
jnumalist,  with  all,  and  perhaps  more 
tban  the  usual  talents  of  the  Parisian 
j  ^umalist—with  all,  and  more  than 
thensnal  faoltsof  one — ^has  undertaken 
to  write  the  history  of  his  comitry, 
during  and  since  the  revolution  of 
1630.  What  can  we  expect  to  be  the 
result  of  such  an  undertaking?  What 
cAu  we  expect  from  a  man  who  sits 
down  to  a  task  of  this  description, 
aninuted  with  all  the  party  virulence 
which  gives  zest  to  a  democratic 
newspaper?  It  is  not  a  history,  but  a 
Kandal,  that  he  will  write.  M.  Louis 
Blanc  has  distilled  the  bile  of  journal- 
iMn;  he  has  paused  over  the  hasty 
sarcasm  whidi  political  animosity 
deals  forth,  not  to  correct,  er  mode- 
rate, or  abate,  but  merely  to  point 
and  envenom  it.  His  appreciation  of 
men,  thdr  character,  their  talents, 
tbeir  designs — all  bear  the  hue  of  the 
alrabOioQS  journalist.  There  is  this 
difference  only  between  his  history 
and  the  duly  portion  of  envy  and 
malignity  which  a  democratic  news- 
paper pours  forth,  that  the  dye  is  more 
deeply  engrained.  In  the  mind  of  the 
author,  the  stain  of  his  party  has  be- 
come meffaceable.  Those  who  are 
pleaaed-^d  the  number  Is  not  few — 
with  having  high  names  and  esta- 
hlisbed  reputations  laid  at  their  feet, 

soQed,  trod  upon,  will  meet  here  with 


ample  gratification.  To  be  sure  they 
will  be  occasionally  required,  in  lieu 
of  such  as  they  have  thrown  down,  to 
set  up  the  bust  of  some  democratic 
celebrity,  whose  greatness,  or  whose 
genius,  they  were  not  previously  aware 
of.  But,  not  to  say  that  the  justice  of 
party  requires  this  substitution,  it  is 
a  peualty  which  writers  of  this  de- 
scription will  invariably  impose  upon 
them.  It  is  the  common  trick  of  the 
envious,  and  the  mock  magnanimity 
with  which  they  seek  to  conceal  their 
true  nature — to  exalt  the  lowly,  while 
they  debase  the  exalted.  Since  some 
idol  there  must  be,  let  it  be  one  of 
their  raising.  Even  while  helping  to 
raise  it,  they  enjoy,  too,  the  secret 
consciousness  that  it  is  of  brittle 
metal. 

But  in  the  composition  of  a  history, 
the  spirit  of  party,  however  eager  it 
may  be,  cannot  always  guide  the  pen. 
The  mere  interest  of  the  narrative, 
the  strangeness  and  peculiarity  of  cir- 
cumstances, will  claim  their  share  of 
the  author's  mind.  The  politician 
must  sometimes  be  absorbed  in  the 
chronicler;  and  so  it  happens  with 
M.  Louis  Blanc.  His  narrative  often 
interests  by  its  details ;  and  if  it  has 
the  partiality,  it  has  also  the  vivacious 
colouring,  of  a  contemporary.  It  pos- 
sesses, also,  a  richness  of  anecdote — 
the  fruit,  probably,  of  his  position  as 
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a  journalist ;  add  to  which,  that  M. 
Loms  Blanc  is  not  withoat  a  species 
of  off-hand,  dashing  eloquence.  He 
can  say  daring  things  in  a  daring  man- 
ner, and  give  the  pungency  of  epigram 
to  his  political  paradoxes.  He  has  a 
full  share  of  that  rhetoric  of  journal- 
ism which  is  so  well  calculated  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  careless 
reader,  but  which  requires  that  the 
reader  should  continue  careless,  in 
order  to  retain  the  impression  he  has 
received.  It  results  from  all  this,  that 
while  we  constantly  distrust  our  guide, 
while  we  perpetually  refuse  the  ap- 
preciation he  offers  to  us  of  men  and 
events,  we  still  read  on  with  interest 
a  work  which  is,  at  least,  relieved 
from  the  charge  of  insipidity  or  dul- 
ness ;  and  indeed,  if  we  had  not  de- 
rived some  entertainment  from  its 
perusal,  we  should  not  have  thought 
of  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  our 
readers.  To  have  engaged  ourselves 
merely  in  combating  its  errors  and 
misrepresentations,  would  have  been 
a  dreary  and  an  endless  task. 

To  enable  the  reader  at  once  to 
Judge  of  the  tone  and  temper  of  M. 
Louis  Blanc's  politics,  we  present  him 
the  following  passage.  It  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  long  Introduction  which 
precedes  his  history,  to  show  that 
the  events  which  have  transpired  in 
France  since  1793,  have  had,  for  their 
great  result,  the  establishment  of  the 
government  of  the  middle  classes 
through  a  Chamber  of  Deputiesr— a 
view  which  we  think  is  incontestably 
right.  That  France  has  its  House  of 
Commons,  is  the  great  fruit  of  aU  its 
struggles,  its  calamities,  and  its  vic- 
tories. It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  a  result  in  which 
M.  Louis  Blanc  rejoices.  Nothing  he 
so  much  detests  as  this  government  of 
the  middle  classes ;  nor  is  there  any 
portion  of  society  be  vilifies  more  cor- 
dially than  the  bourgeoin;  Hear 
how  he  speaks  of  them*  After  rela- 
ting the  histoiy  of  the  Carbonari, 
who  troubled  by  their  plots  the 
reign  of  Louis  XYIII.,  he  says:-- 

This  Carhonansm  never  descended 
into  the  depths  of  society;  it  never 
moved  the  lowor  strata.  How,  then, 
could  it  be  preserved  from  the  vices 
of  the  middle  class — egoism,  little- 
ness of  ideas,  extreme  love  of  a  mere 
material  happiness,  gross  instincts  P 


—(P.  115.)  So  that  he  finds  Carbo- 
narism  to  have  lacked  in  virtae^  be- 
cause it  had  not  descended,  for  its 
disciples,  sufficiently  low  in  the  scale 
of  society !— to  have  grown  compt, 
by  reason  of  its  not  having  penetrated 
to  the  lower  straU  I "  And  yet  the 
duties  of  the  Carbonari  seem  to  have 
been  precisely  calculated  for  these 
lower  strata.  These  were,  he  had 
already  told  us  himself,  to  have  a 
gun  and  fifty  cartridges,  to  be  ready  to 
devote  one's-self,  and  to  obey  blindly 
the  orders  of  unknown  leaders."— 
(P.  101.) 

When  we  describe  M.  Lools  Blanc 
as  a  democrat,  it  is  rather  for  want  of 
a  better  and  more  accurate  title,  than 
because  this  exactly  describes  hint 
A  democrat  is  generally  understood 
to  be  one  who  has  a  large  futh  In  tbe 
lowest  dass  of  the  people,  soch  ad 
they  really  exist ;  our  author  has  a 
faith  only  in  the  future  of  this  class. 
He  does  not  fail  to  give  vent,  when 
the  occasion  prompts  him,  to  his  com- 
passion or  contempt  for  the  ignorant 
mass  of  mankind.  The  democracy  bo 
worships  is  one  to  be  established  io 
some  distant  age,  by  a  people  very 
different,  and  living  under  some  modi- 
fication of  the  law  of  property,  which 
he  has  not  thought  fit  to  explain.  It 
is  a  democracy  which  has  nothing 
distinct  but  its  hatreds — a  shadowy 
monster,  peculiarly  disagreeable  to 
deal  with.   Our  historian  writes  with 
overflowing  gall  agiunst  kings,  against 
aristocracies,  against  the  middle  class. 
You  would  say  he  is  a  stanch  r^nbli- 
can,  and  that  the  people  are  to  be  his 
depositaries  of  power.    But  no;  a 
lamentation,  which  escapes  him  iit>ni 
time  to  time — as  bitter  as  any  which 
Toiy  or  Legitimist  would  utter— over 
the  bUndness  of  the  people,  then*  pu- 
sions  and  their  ignorance,  contradicts 
this  conclusion.  Where  is  the  power, 
and  in  whom  lodged,  that  M.  Lonis 
Blanc  would  willingly  obey,  or  see 
obeyed?  It  exists  nowhere.  Society 
is  corrupt,  is  chaotic ;  nor  can  it,  by 
any  organ  it  possesses,  exercise  a 
sound  or  rational  power.  A  new  era 
must  arise— how,  whence,  when,  we 
are  not  instructed. 

It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
French  democracy,  that  thm  is  ^' 
ways  mixed  up  with  it  the  prindpie, 
more  or  less  distinctly  avowed,  of  the 
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commimity  of  goods.  Perhapa  the 
yagneness  we  complain  of  in  M.  LoniB 
Blanc,  is  dictated  by  mei-e  prndence ; 
perhaps  there  is  no  vagawess  to  the 
eye  A  a  propagandist.  One  senti- 
ment of  French  denuKracy  he  cer- 
tainly expresses  with  sufficient  hardi- 
hood. It  is  not  often  we  meet  with 
the  principle  of  intervention  between 
state  and  state,  asserted  in  these  days 
with  so  much  boldness  as  iu  the  fol* 
lowing  passage Men  have  stig- 
matized the  war  in  Spain,  calling  the 
principle  of  intervention  an  oppressive 
priociple.  Puerile  accusation !  All 
people  are  brothers,  and  all  revolu- 
tions cosmopolite.  When  a  govern- 
ment belieres  that  it  represents  a  just 
cause,  let  it  make  it  triumph  wherever 
a  triumph  is  possible.  This  is  its 
right;  it  is  more— it  is  its  duty."— 
introduction,  p.  120.) 

How  exactly  analogous  to  this  is 
the  reasoning  which  leads  to  persecu- 
tion in  religion — to  the  Holy  Inquisi- 
tion, and  a&  its  philanthropic  schemes 
of  intervention  I  The  conviction  in  a 
good  cause  allowed  to  overrule  the 
fundamental  principles  of  justice  be- 
tween man  and  man — to  overrule 
them,  not  occasionally  and  by  way  of 
eiceptkm,  bat  systematically — ^thls 
is  the  rery  eflsence  of  persecution. 
Bat  let  no  one  think  that,  by  any  such 
representation,  he  would  gain  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  republican  propa- 
gandist. He  no  longer  fears  religious 
persecution — it  is  a  thing  past:  he 
braves  it  He  would  adopt  his  fa- 
vourite principle,  and  all  its  conse- 
quences. He  would  probably  admit 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  priest,  ac- 
cording to  his  priestly  intelligence, 
to  ban  and  persecute.  Not  mutual 
toleration,  but  reciprocal  compulsion, 
would  be  his  principle.  Combat  thou 
for  thy  truth — ^let  mo  fight  for  mine ; 
such  would  be  his  formda. 

In  a  writer  bent  upon  startling  and 
surprising  us,  there  is  often  a  sort  of 
premeditated  haste,  a  voluntary  for- 
getAihiess,  which  it  is  curious  to  re- 
marks One  who  we^s  his  matter 
well  before  he  speaks,  will  often  end, 
alas  I  in  having  something  very  tame 
and  moderate  to  propound— something 
which,  after  all  his  turmoil  and  reflect 
tion,  may  sound  very  like  a  good  old 
commonplace.  Now  this  approxi- 
mation to  commonpUce  is  the  great 
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horror  of  shallow  writers ;  and  the  way 
to  avoid  it  appears  to  be  this : — ^Pro- 
claim your  thought  at  once,  in  all  its 
crude  candescence,  before  it  has  had 
time  to  cool  and  shape  itself ;  then,  in 
order  to  save  your  credit  with  the 
more  captions  and  scrutinizing,  give, 
at  some  convenient  interval,  such  an 
explanation  or  modification  as  will 
show  that,  after  all,  you  were  as  wise 
as  your  reader.  State  your  paradox 
in  all  the  startling  force  of  unmitigated 
diction,  and  refute  it  yourself  after- 
wards, or  say  enough  to  prove  that 
you  could  have  done  so.  This,  well 
managed,  gives  two  occasions  for  bril- 
liant display ;  a  sober  statement  has 
been  converted  into  a  couple  of  bold 
and  glancing  propositions.  Truth,  it 
is  well  proved,  like  the  diamond, 
shines  the  more  by  being  cut  into 
surfaces. 

M.  Louis  Blanc,  for  instance,  makes 
a  startling  remark  on  the  incompati- 
bility of  royalty  and  a  representative 
chamber.  .The  two  powers  are  re- 
presented to  us  as  flatly  irreconcilable. 
"Can  society,"  he  asks,  "  have  two 
heads  ?  Is  the  sovereignty  divisible  ? 
Between  the  government  of  a  king 
and  the  government  of  an  assembly,  is 
there  not  a  gulf  which  every  day 
makes  wider?  And  wherever  this 
dualism  exists,  are  not  the  people  con- 
demned tofluctuate  miserably  between 
a  10th  of  August  and  an  18th  Bru- 
maire?"— (/iil.,p.64.)  And  a  little  fur- 
ther on,  speakmg  of  the  times  of  Louis 


XVni.,  he  writes — Meanwhile 
Europe  began  to  be  disquieted  on  the 
state  of  things  in  France.  Foreign 
sovereigns  had  thought  to  establish 
peace  in  our  country,  by  establishing 
the  empire  of  the  charter,  and  the 
political  dualism  which  it  consecrates. 
The  error  was  great,  and  they  ended 
by  discovering  it.  M.  de  Richelieu, 
who  bad  been  present  at  the  congress 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  brought  back  with 
him  a  very  lively  apprehension  of  the 
future  fate  of  the  monarchy  in  France. 
A  change  of  the  electoral  law  was 
proposed.  Unhappily,  it  was  not  in 
the  law  of  the  6th  February  that  lay 
the  danger  which  occupied  the  con- 
gress of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  To  conso- 
lidate the  throne,  and  raise  it  above 
the  storms  which  threatened  it,  not 
this  or  that  electoral  law,  but  the 
electoral  power  itself,  should,  if  pos- 
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sible,  be  abolished.  For  in  whatever 
haDds  this  fonnldable  lever  was  placed, 
it  was  impossible  that  royalty  could 
long  resist  its  action.  To  shift  the 
elective  power  was  only  to  give  the 
monarchy  other  enemies,  not  to  save 
it.  ♦  *  ♦  The  aim  of  the  new 
ministry  was  to  preserve  the  elec- 
toral law ;  which  amounted  to  this — 
the  monarchy  chose  ministers  whose 
programme  was  the  destruction  of 
monarchy." 

On  reading  such  passages,  we  na- 
turally set  about  recalling  certain  old- 
fashioned  political  truisms,  bearing  on 
the  character  and  interest  of  that 
middle  class  of  society  in  which  the 
electoral  power  is  generally  lodged. 
We  recollect  that  the  middle  classes 
have  been  held  to  have  an  interest  as 
well  in  preserving,  as  in  checking  and 
controlling  the  monarchy.  Alone,  they 
could  not  govern  society;  and  they 
have  a  larger  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, as  partners  with  the  monarchy, 
than  if  they  were  absorbed  in  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  the  population.  They  have 
every  thing  to  lose  by  the  abolition  of 
a  royalty  which  they  have  ceased  to 
fear,  and  which  they  have  bound  by 
laws.  Such  a  royalty,  with  its  sway 
over  the  imagination  of  the  multitude, 
with  its  strong  hand  of  military  power 
— hand  in  which  the  sword  is  allowed 
always  to  rest,  as  pomp  in  time  of 
peace,  as  weapon  in  time  of  war — 
such  a  royalty  they  feel  to  be  their 
best  protection.  Why,  then,  should 
they,  in  their  electoral  capacity,  be 
thrust  on  by  a  blind  rage  to  destroy 
it?  But  all  this  train  of  reflection  we 
might  have  spared  ourselves.  M. 
Louis  Blanc  knows  it  all,  and,  if  yon 
will  wait  a  reasonable  time,  he  will 
show  you  that  he  knows  it.  He  will 
put  it  to  you  very  forcibly— in  another 
place.  Accordingly,  some  ninetypages 
ofiT,  he  tells  us : — At  bottom,  the 
middle  class  (la  bourgeoisie)  sees  in 
the  monarchy  a  permanent  obstacle 
to  democratic  aspirations:  it  would 
have  subjected  royalty,  but  not  de- 
stroyed it," 

For  the  enlightenment  of  those  who 
may  wish  to  write  history  in  the  most 
captivating  manner,  and  at  the  least 
possible  expense  to  themselves,  we 
will  reveal  another  fruitful  expedi- 
ent. There  are  two  ways  of  writing 
history.  Yon  may  either  dednoe  its 
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great  events  from  certain  wide  and 
steadily-operating  causes,  as  the  grow- 
ing wealth  or  intelligence  of  a  peo}^e, 
or  you  may  raise  a  vulgar  wonder  by 
describing  them  as  the  result  of  sme 
quite  trivial  incident.  In  the  one 
case,  you  appeal  to  a  philosophic 
taste ;  in  the  other,  to  a  popular  love 
of  the  marvellous.  A  revelation  may 
be  represented  as  the  inevitaUe  out- 
breiJ[  of  the  discontent  and  misery  of 
the  people ;  or  it  may  be  traced,  with 
all  its  disasters,  to  the  caprice  of  a 
courtier,  or  perhaps  the  accidental  de- 
lay of  a  messenger.  For  want  of  a 
nail,  the  shoe  was  lost ;  for  want  of  a 
shoe,  the  horse  was  lost ;  for  want  of  a 
horse,  the  man — and  so  all  was  owing 
to  the  want  of  a  nidi ! 

The  two  manners  seem  inoompati* 
ble.  Never  mind.  Use  them  both— 
both  freely,  independently— just  as 
occasion  prompts,  and  the  effect  re- 
quires. Flatter  the  philosophic  taste 
that  delights  in  generalities,  and  please 
the  childish  wonder  which  loves  to 
fancy  that  the  whole  oak — trunk, 
branches,  leaves — lay  in  the  acora. 
M.  Louis  Blanc  has  certainly  no  idea 
of  forfeiting  either  of  these  attractions 
by  laying  claim  to  the  other.  Ob- 
serve the  ease  and  boldness  witii 
which  he  embraces  them  in  his  narra- 
tive of  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Ho 
commences  in  the  generalizing  mood. 

"  The  faU  of  Napoleon  lay  in  the 
laws  of  the  development  of  the  mid- 
dle classes.  Can  a  nation  be  at  the 
same  time  essentially  commercial  and 
essentially  warlike?  Napoleon  must 
have  renounced  his  great  part  of  mili- 
tary chieftain,  or  he  must  nave  broken 
with  the  spirit  of  citizenship  and  com- 
merce. It  was  madness  to  think  of 
reigning  by  the  sword,  and  bontinnbg 
the  Constituent  Assembly.  France 
could  not  have,  at  the  same  time,  the 
destinies  of  Rome  and  Carthage.  Na- 
poleon succumbed,  and  must  have 
succumbed,  to  the  Carthaginian  partj 
of  the  people  of  France.  But  if  the 
necessary  development  of  the  middle 
classes  called  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
empire,  it  demanded  also  the  retnin 
of  the  Bourbons.  To  prove  this,  we 
have  only  to  present,  in  its  instroc^ve 
simplicity  of  detail,  that  narrative  of 
the  restoration  which  so  many  histo- 
rians have  distorted."— (/»/.,  p.  18.) 
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Well,  he  proceeds  with  this  simple 
and  instractive  detail ;  and  his  first 
oJ^ect  is  evidently  to  deprive  Talley- 
rand, to  whom  on  aU  occasions  he 
manifests  a  singnlar  bitterness,  of 
the  credit  generally  given  him  of  hav- 
ing: aided  materially  in  the  recall  of 
the  Boorbons  in  1814.  Bat  does  he 
eifect  this  by  showing,  as  from  this 
exordiom  we  might  expect,  that  his 
cr»antrymen  of  the  middle  class,  wea- 
ried of  the  costly  triumphs  and  dis- 
zsiers  of  the  empire,  had  began  to 
si^rh  for  peace  and  their  old  kings? 
Kot  at  aU.  He  transfers  the  personal 
share  in  the  drama  from  Prince  Tal- 
U  vrand  to  Baron  de  VitroUes.  The 
Duke  d^Alberg  had  introduced  the 
bdron  to  Talle3rrand,  whose  intention 
^as  to  employ  him  merely  to  sound 
the  views  of  the  Allies.  Talleyrand 
was  to  have  accredited  him  by  some 
lines  of  his  own  writing,  but  ultimate- 
Ij  refused  to  commit  himself.  How 
vas  Baron  de  VitroUes,  who  by  no 
means  Umited  himself  to  the  subor- 
diaate  part  designed  for  him,  and  on 
whom  it  wiU  be  seen  so  much  really 
depended,  to  get  accredited  to  the 
Allies? 

The  Duke  d'Alberg  was  intimately 
arqaainted  with  the  Count  de  Sta- 
dioQ,  representative  of  Austria  at 
the  congress.  Now  these  two  friends 
had  fonnerly,  at  Munich,  had  a  cer- 
tain tender  intimacy  with  two  young 
prls,  whose  names  the  Duke  d^Alberg 
remembered ;  he  wrote  them  on  the 
leaf  of  a  pocket-book,  and  they  served 
as  a  letter  of  credence  to  the  adven- 
tnrons  ambassador.  Such,^'  exclaims 
oor  lately  generalizing  historian — 
^'sach  is  the  manner  in  which  God 
disposes  of  the  fate  of  nations ! — Fw- 
fa  de  qutUe  sorte  U  plait  h  Dim  de 
dupoier  du  sort  des peuplesT^ 

The  Baron  de  VitroUes,  we  are 
told,  found  the  Emperor  Alexander 
possessed  with  a  strong  repugnance 
against  the  Bourbons.  It  cost  him 
three  hours'  conversation  to  gain  him 
over.  But  he  succeeded.  It  was  he 
who  did  gain  him  over.  On  the  31st 
of  March,  when  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia entered  Paris,  TaUeyrand  stepped 
forward  to  receive  him. 

WeH,*^  said  Alexander,  ^4t  seems 
that  France  recalls  the  Bourbons.'' 

These  woids  oocasioned  M.  Talley- 
rand aprofomnd  surprise,  which,  how- 


ever, he  was  too  skilful  a  diplomatist 
to  betray.  From  that  moment,  he 
was  a  convert  to  what  he  considered 
the  successful  cause.  **  Thus,"  con- 
tinues our  historian,  "this  restora- 
tion took  place  contrary  to  the  wiU 
of  the  people,  to  whom  the  Bourbons 
in  1814  were  unknown  ;  contrary  to 
the  sympathies  of  Alexander,  who 
feared  the  dangers  of  a  reaction; 
contrary,  in  fine,  to  the  opinion  of 
M.  Talleyrand,  who  had  never  thought 
it  possible,  and  had  desired  only  the 
regency  of  Mcarie  Louise  /" 

What  particle  of  truth  there  may 
be  in  this  narrative,  we  do  not  stop 
to  enquire ;  we  refer  to  it  only  as  an 
example  of  the  bold  union  of  the  two 
historic  manners.  The  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  was  "in  the  laws  of 
the  development  of  the  middle  classes ! " 
It  was  all  owing  to  the  Baron  de  Vit- 
roUes, and  that  lucky  Uttle  intrigue  at 
Munich ! 

It  is  one  of  the  boasts  and  privi- 
leges of  history  to  reverse  the  judg- 
ment that  contemporaries  have  form- 
ed of  the  character  of  the  actors  in  it. 
This  privilege  M.  Louis  Blanc,  since 
he  wiites  history,  is  determined  at  aU 
events  to  seize  upon ;  and  he  can 
boast,  perhaps,  of  having  reversed 
more  judgments  of  this  kind  than  any 
other  historian,  however  voluminous. 
M.  TaUeyrand  has  obtained  his  re- 
putation for  abiUty — his  moral  repu- 
tation it  would  be  too  commonplace 
a  matter  to  attack — ^by  "  speaking  in 
monosyllables  one  half  his  Ufe,  and 
saying  nothing  the  other  half."  M. 
Guizot  is  a  man  "  whose  talent  con- 
sists in  conceaUng,  under  the  solemni- 
ty of  expression  and  the  pomp  of for- 
muUe^  an  extreme  poverty  of  views, 
and  sentiments  without  grandeur." 
M.  Dupin,  the  elder,  is  "skilful  in 
concealing,  under  an  affectation  of 
rudeness,  the  pnsiUanimity  of  his 
heart."  Cuvier,  whose  scientific  re- 
putation is  untouched,  probably  be- 
cause no  motive  led  him  to  assaU  it, 
is  "  homme  plus  grand  par  Vintelligence 
que  par  le  coeur,^^  Of  Mettemich  he 
writes — "  A  lover  of  repose  from  sel- 
fishness, he  sought  it  also  from  inca- 
pacity. He  wished  to  enjoy  a  repu- 
tation easily  usurped,  the  falsehood  of 
which  the  least  compUcation  of  events 
would  have  exposed."  And  the  pic- 
ture he  gives  throughout  of  Casimir 
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Perier  is  that  of  an  "  illnstrioos  char- 
latan^" in  whom  nothing  was  gennine 
but  his  pride,  his  hate,  and  his  physi- 
cal infirmities." 

The  ministers  of  Charies  X.  meet 
with  a  much  fairer  appreciation  than 
those  of  Louis  Philippe,  Towards 
them,  one  might  even  say  that  he  is 
indulgent.  This  is  easily  accounted 
for :  in  the  war  of  party,  those  with 
whom  we  come  into  the  closest  and 
most  frequent  collision,  must,  of 
coarse,  excite  the  largest  share  of  our 
animosity.  M.  de  Polignac  seems  to 
have  been  aware  that  he  had  little  to 
foar  from  the  fierce  democrat :  he  has 
not  disdained  a  sort  of  Uterary  parti- 
cipation in  the  work,  having  contri- 
bute some  manuscript  notes  of  his 
own,  explanatory  of  his  share  in  the 
transactions  of  1830.  Altogether,  we 
may  presume  that  the  histoir,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  ministers  of  Charles 
X.,  is  not  unfairly  written.  Let  us 
approach  the  narrative  by  this  quarter. 

It  is  a  singular  picture  that  M.  de 
Polignac  presents  to  the  imagination, 
with  his  unruffled  serenity,  his  extreme 
audacity,  his  violent  measures,  his  neg- 
ligent preparation,  his  strong  will, 
his  weak  intelligence.  The  minister 
is  always  smiling,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  disaster  and  ruin,  is  still  beaming 
with  self-confidence ;  he  seems  to 
have  thought  that  self-confidence 
wrought  like  magic,  or  like  faith,  and 
could  of  itself  remove  mountains.  If 
difficulties  occurred,  his  resource  was 
to  be  still  more  self-confident.  He 
was  well  aware  of  the  hostility  his 
ordonnances  would  create ;  he  was 
well  aware  that  the  army  must  be 
their  veritable  support:  yet  observe 
with  what  a  sublime  air  of  noncha- 
lance he  prepares  himself  for  the  sub- 
jection of  a  people.  "How  many 
men,"  asked  M.  d'Haussez,  as  the 
ministers  sat  round  the  council-table, 
"  can  you  reckon  on  at  Paris  ? — have 
you  twenty-eight  or  thirty  thousand?  " 
"  More,"  said  the  premier ;  "  I  have 
forty-two  thousand  ;"  and,  rolling  up 
a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hands, 
he  threwit  across  the  table  toD'Haus- 
sez.  "But,"  said  the  latter,  as  he 
looked  over  the  statement  that  had 
been  given  to  him,  "  I  see  here  only 
thirteen  thousand.  Thirteen  thousand 
men  on  paper — that  amounts  to  about 
seven  or  eight  thousand  actually  ready 


to  fight  your  battles.  And  the  other 
twenty-nine  thousand  to  complete 
your  number,  where  are  they?"  M. 
de  Polignac  assured  him  that  they 
were  spread  about  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  and  in  ten  hoars,  if  it  were 
necessary,  oould  be  assembled  in  the 
capital.  The  ministers  felt,  adds  our 
historian,  that  they  were  ^teringinto 
a  dreadful  game  Uindlbld. 

M.  de  Polignac  appears  to  have 
relied  upon  the  army,  much  in  the 
same  way  that  a  speicidatiYe  writer, 
theorizing  upon  ^verament,  rests 
upon  his  great  abstraction,  the  mili- 
tary power.  He  treated  it  as  if  it  were  a 
principle,  an  idea,  thai  developed  it- 
self without  his  aid,  and  not  a  palpable 
fiict  of  there  being  a  certain  number 
of  armed  men,  then  and  there,  to  fight 
for  his  ordonnances. 

There  is  no  virtue  so  much  ai^aud- 
ed  in  the  present  day  as  reeolntion— 
wHl;  and  there  are  who  regard  a 
strong  will  as  the  essence  of  all  virtue. 
But  the  history  of  M.  de  Poi^^c 
proves,  (if  this  needed  proof,)  that 
the  weak  can  have  will  enongh.  Your 
strong  will  may  be  purdtasMl  at  the. 
sole  expense  of  reason.  Let  there  be 
one  idea  in  a  brain  that  cannot  hold 
two,  and  you  have  a  strong  will.  M. 
de  Polignae  never  wavered  once ;  be 
was  always  seen  with  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance, calm,  ra^ant  with  hope  and 
self-approval.  When  others  around 
him  began  to  despond,  when  the  Dnie 
of  Ragusa,  commander  of  the  force^ 
writing  to  the  king,  said  that  it  was 
not  a  riot,  but  a  revolution,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  retreat  while  he  could 
still  retreat  with  honour,  the  minister 
had,  for  all  answer,  but  one  word— 
"Fb^l"  It  was  stiU,  Piiel  Bot 
what  if  the  troops,  it  was  asked,  de- 
sert to  the  people?  "Then  fire  on 
the  troops  I" 

On  the  publication  of  the  ordoo- 
nances,  the  members  of  the  Chamber 
who  were  in  Paris  met  at  each  othere ' 
houses  to  discuss  measures  of  resist- 
ance. But  it  was  not  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  that  the  moFe- 
ment  was  to  emanate.  Those  who 
had  any  posRion  to  compromise  look- 
ed on,  for  the  most  part,  with  anxiety 
and  astonishment,  waiting  to  see  what 
current  the  disturbed  waters  would 
finally  take.  "  On  the  evening  of  the 
27th,  a  man,  name  unknown,  appear^ 
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edoath^Qnai  d^Ek^Ie,  asd  paraded 
the  banks  of  the  river  with  the  tri- 
coloared  flag,  which  had  been  folded 
Dp  and  hidden  away  for  fifteen  years.'* 
The  symbol  was  adopted  by  tbd 
people.  The  reri^ntion  had  com- 
menced. 

Then  followed  all  those  strange 
Bceses  of  levity  and  blood,  buffoonery 
and  heroism,  which  the  history  of 
Parisian  reTolntions  has  familiarized 
to  the  imagination,  bnt  which,  never- 
thdess,  hare  an  inexhaustible  interest. 
The  people  arm  themselves  whereso^ 
ever  and  howsoever  they  can.  One 
brings  into  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  two 
large  hampers,  full  of  muskets  and 
accoutrements.    They  come  from  the 
Theatre  dn  Vaudeville,  where  a  piece 
had  been  played,  a  few  days  before, 
which  required  that  a  number  of  ac- 
tora  should  be  armed.   To  command 
rnnfn  thus  equipped  there  were  extem- 
porary generals,  whose  epaulets  were 
ubtamed  firom  the  war^obe  of  the 
Opera  Comique.  The  students  of  the 
Polytechnic  were,  as  usual,  on  the 
akrt  to  practise  whatever  they  had 
learnedof  militaiy  science;  the  younger 
9on  entering  into  the  war  with  the 
same  spirit  that  other  schoolboys 
partake  of  any  minor  mischief  that 
»  gomg  forward.   A  student  of  the 
Polytedinic  is  standing  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  river ;  he  has  a  musket, 
bat  no  ammunition.  A  fellow-student, 
a  hid  of  fifteen,  has  a  jacket  of  cart- 
ridges, bnt  no  musket :     You  shall 
shsoe  them,**  sttd  he,  shoiPfing  his 
treasare,    if  yon  will  lend  me  the 
m  to  shoot  my  half.**  A  party  of 
the  royal  gnard  were  coming  over 
the  bridge.   He  started  with  the  gun 
to  hace  kis  shots.   He  was  swept  off 
▼ith  others  by  the  fire  of  the  mili- 
tary. 

On  one  side  oomes  a  party  led  by 
A  violin,  women  applauding.  But  the 
women  do  more  than  applaud.  They 
cany  great  paving-stones  to  the  top 
of  the  house,  to  be  thence  precipitated 
on  the  heads  of  the  soldiers;  they 
tend  the  wounded,  they  bruise  char- 
coal for  gunpowder. 

There  was,  no  doubt,  some  severe 
figbtbg  during  the  Three  Days ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  military  seem 
to  have  entered  into  the  contest  with 
r^loctuice.  Some  instances  are  here 
gives  of  angular  fbrbearance  on  their 
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part.  At  a  time  when,  in  certain 
quarters  of  Paris,  each  house  was  con- 
verted into  a  sort  of  fortress  whence 
the  military  was  assailed,  three  men 
had  placed  themselves  behind  a  stack 
of  chimneys,  and  had,  from  this  shel- 
ter, directed  a  destructive  fire  on  the 
troops.  They  were  at  length  dis- 
covered, and  a  cannon  was  levelled 
against  the  chimney.  But,  before 
firing,  the  gunner  made  signal  to  the 
men  to  escape,  contenting  himself 
with  demolishing  their  breastwork. 
As  another  company  of  soldiers,  led 
by  its  oflScer,  was  marching  through 
the  streets,  one  of  the  mob  rushed 
forward,  and,  with  a  mad  audacity, 
struck  the  officer  on  the  head  with  a 
bar  of  iron.  He  staggered,  and  his 
face  overflowed  with  blood;  but  he 
still  had  strength  enough  to  raise  his 
sword  to  put  aside  the  muskets  of  his 
men,  who  were  in  the  act  of  firing  on 
the  assailant. 

We  have  here  a  vivid  description  of 
the  taking  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  po- 
pulace. Some  amused  themselves  by 
mutilating  the  statues  of  kings,  or  by 
firing  at  the  portraits  of  such  of  the 
marshals  as  they  considered  to  have 
been  guilty  of  treason  to  Napoleon. 
A  number  of  artisans  installed  them- 
selves in  the  chamber  of  the  throne ; 
they  sat,  each  in  his  turn,  upon  the 
royal  seat,  afterwards  they  placed  a 
corpse  in  it.  Some  of  them  drew,  over 
shirts  stained  with  blood,  the  court- 
dresses  which  had  circled  the  waist  of 
royal  princesses,  and  strutted  about 
in  this  masquerade.  Kiot  and  destruc- 
tion as  much  as  you  please,  but  no 
theft — such  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
A  young  man  was  bearing  off  a  hat, 
decorated  with  plumes  of  a  costly  de- 
scription. Where  are  you  going," 
cried  his  companions,  "with  that 
hat?"  **  It  is  only  a  souvenir,"  said 
he  of  the  hat.  "  Ha!  good;  bnt  in 
that  case  the  value  is  nothing."  So 
saymg,  they  took  the  hat  and  tram- 
pled it  under  their  feet,  and  then  re- 
turned it  to  him— doubly  valuable  as 
a  souvenir.  Many  striking  traits  of 
hones^  were  exhibited.  One  man 
brought  a  vase  of  silver  to  the  prefect 
of  police,  and  did  not  even  leave  his 
name.  Another  found  a  bag  of  three 
thousand  francs  in  the  Louvre,  and 
hastened  with  the  money  to  the  Com- 
mune. The  next  day  he  was  proba- 
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bly  amongst  the  number  who  were 
wandering  about  Paris  without  bread 
and  without  work,  driven  out  of  em* 
ployment  by  the  commercial  panic  of 
their  own  glorious  revolution. 

A  scene  of  a  like  grotesque  descrip- 
tion took  place,  at  a  later  period,  on 
the  return  of  the  mob  from  Rambonil* 
let,  where  they  had  gone  in  search  of 
the  unhappy  Charles  X.  The  king 
had  left  liambouiUet  before  the  mob 
reached  it,  so  that  they  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  return,  unless  any  work 
of  demolition  should  invite  them  to 
stay.  M.  Degoussee,  at  that  moment 
the  man  in  authority,  in  order  to  save 
the  royal  carriages  from  destruction, 
bethought  him  of  the  expedient  of 
oflferhig  a  ride  home  in  them  to  the 
most  violent  and  redoubtable  of  the 
mob.  In  a  moment  these  gilded 
vehicles,  blazoned  with  the  royal 
arms,  were  filled  with  the  lowest  of 
the  rabble,  who  projected  their  pipes 
and  their  bayonets  from  the  win- 
dows. These  state  carriages,  drawn 
by  eight  horses,  and  driven  by  silken 
postilions,  were  heaped  up,  inside  and 
out,  with  this  riotous  crew,  who  en- 
tered Paris  in  triumph,  amidst  the  re- 
sponsive jests  and  shouts  of  the  popu- 
lace. Driven  up  to  the  Palais  Eoyal, 
they  there  descended  from  their  splen- 
did vehicles,  and  delivered  them  over 
to  their  new  owner,  "  Tewiz — voUh 
vos  voituresr^  they  shouted,  as  they 
alighted  under  the  windows  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans. 

It  is  curious  to  remai'k  the  contrast 
between  the  thoughtless,  reckless  bra- 
very of  the  combatants  of  July,  and 
the  watchful  timidity  of  the  politicians 
who  were  ultimately  to  profit  by  their 
courage  and  infatuation.  The  soldiers 
had,  at  many  points,  fraternized  with 
the  people — all  was  success  for  the 
popular  party — and  the  drawing-room 
of  M.  Lafitte  was  full  of  distinguished 
men  of  that  party. 

The  court  of  the  hotel,^'  continues 
M.  Blanc,  was  now  fall  of  soldiers. 
Five  of  the  royal  oflicers  entered 
the  saloon.  M.  Lafitte,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  leg,  received  them 
sitting  in  an  arm-chair.  He  received 
them  with  great  blandnessand  dignity. 
*  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  *kecp  your  arms, 
but  swear  never  to  turn  them  against 
the  people.'  The  officers  extended 
their  bauds,  as  if  to  take  an  oath. 
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^  No  oath,  gentlemen,'  said  M.  Ia- 


fitte  with  much  emotion ;  kings  have 
dishonoured  oaths.  The  word  of  the 
brave  is  sufficient.*  This  was  receiv- 
ed with  universal  applause,  and  every 
one  present  resigned  himaftlf  to  the 
excitement  of  the  hour ;  when  suddenly 
a  dischaii^  oi  musketry  was  heard. 
How  describe  the  tnmolt  thai  in  a 
moment  filled  the  apartment!  The 
royal  guard  was  certainly  TictoriooB 
— the  enemy  would  be  down  on  them 
^eveiy  one  fled.  They  mshed  into 
the  hall,  they  pushed,  they  struggled  | 
for  egress.  Some  jumped  through  the 
wmdows  of  the  ground-floor  into  the 
garden.  Two  depnties  were  found 
hiding  in  the  stables.  In  ui  instant, 
M.  Lafitte  was  abandoned  by  all  those 
who  had  beseiged  his  arm-chair.  His 
nephew  was  the  only  person  who  re- 
mained with  him.  And  what  had 
happened?  The  soldiers  of  the  6th 
had  followed  the  example  of  tbeir 
comrades  of  the  55th,  and,  gained  over 
to  the  cause  of  the  people,  they  had 
fired  their  muskets  in  the  air  I" 

Already,  at  the  first  outbreak  of 
the  revolution,  some  one  had  remark- 
ed— **  here  were  a  good  game  for  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  if  he  has  the  coorage 
to  play  it."  Courage  he  had,  but  eqoal 
caution  it  seems,  equal  prudence.  A 
deputation  had  proceeded  from  the 
house  of  Lafitte  to  Neuilly,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Duke,  to  invite  him  to 
the  throne ;  but  it  was  the  Duchess 
who  received  them.  The  Duke  himself 
had  taken  refoge  at  Baincy.  ToRain(7 
messengers  were  sent.  The  Dnke  of 
Orleans  ordered  his  carriage.  Those 
who  were  waiting  his  arrival  at  Keo- 
illy  heard  the  wheels  approach — ^heard 
them  suddenly  recede.  The  carriage 
had  turned,  and  was  regaining  Baincy 
with  all  the  speed  possible.  The  re- 
solution was  not  quite  taken,  or  the 
pear  was  not  quite  ripe. 

His  entry  into  Paris,  according  to 
M.  Blanc,  was  made  on  foot  in  the 
evening,  and  he  clambered  like  a  com- 
mon citizen  over  the  barricades.  Ar- 
rived at  the  Palais  Boyal,  he  sent  to 
notify  his  presence  to  Lafitte  and  La- 
fayette— ^representatives,  the  one  of 
the  Chamber,  and  the  other  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville— and  also  to  the  Duke 
de  Mortemart,  minister  of  Charles  X. 
The  interview  with  this  last  took  pl^ 
the  same  evening,  and  had  for  its  ap- 
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pareat  object  to  procUum,  In  the  pre- 
seace  of  the  minister,  his  attachment 
and  onalterable  fidelity  to  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons.  When  De 
Morteniart  arrived,  he  was  ushered 
into  a  little  cabinet  on  the  right,  which 
kMjks  upon  the  court,  not  ordinarily 
u-^d  as  an  apartment  of  the  family. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  stretch- 
ed upon  the  floor,  lying  on  a  mattrass, 
m  his  shirt.  His  forehead  was  bathed 
in  sweat  ;*  the  glare  of  his  eyes,  and 
every  thing  about  him,  betrayed  a 
great  fatigue,  and  a  singular  state  of 
excitement.  On  seeing  the  Duke  de 
Mortemart  enter,  he  began  to  speak 
Tiith  great  rapidity.  He  expressed 
himself  nith  much  volubility  and  ar- 
door,  proclaiming  his  attachment  to 
the  elder  branch,  and  protesting  that 
Lo  came  to  Paris  only  to  save  the 
town  from  anarchy.  At  this  mo- 
ment a  great  noise  was  heard  in  the 
court,  and  the  cry  was  raised  of 
Vite  le  Due  d Orleans!  "  You  hear 
that  cry,^'  said  the  minister ;  ^4t  is 
Ton  the  people  call  for."  "  No,  no ! " 
answered  the  Duke  with  increasing 
energy.  "  They  shall  kill  me  before 
I  accept  the  crown." 

The  next  morning  the  deputation 
from  the  Chamber  presented  itself  at 
the  PaUus  Koyal ;  and  so  far  was  re- 
solved, that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
proclaimed  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom. 

M.  Louis  Blanc  gives  several  anec- 
dotes respecting  the  King  of  the 
French,  and  his  successive  ministers, 
which  we  should  be  disposed  to  ex- 
tract, but  that  his  political  antipa- 
thies lying  exactly  in  this  quarter, 
«e  have  not  felt  sufScient  confidence 
in  their  authority.  For  this  reason 
we  will  pass  on  abruptly  to  a  portion 
of  the  work  where  the  political  bias  of 
the  writer  is  harmless,  or  where  it 
may  have  induced  him  to  inform  him- 
more  accurately  on  his  subject 
than  the  generality  of  persons. 

This  last  is  evidently  the  case  in 
his  account  of  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  the  St  Simonians.  One  who 
felt  no  sympathy  with  any  portion  of 
their  creed,  would  not  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  obtain  accurate  information, 
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or  an  intimate  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject. Not  that  M.  Blanc  is  a  St 
Simonian ;  to  do  him  justice,  he  has 
argued  with  ability  and  clearness 
against  their  leading  tenets  or  max- 
ims; but  being  a  man  devoted  to  a 
new  order  of  things  of  some  kind  or 
other,  he  has  given  naturally  a  more 
than  usual  attention  to  this  sect,  and 
we  think  our  readers  will  hold  them- 
selves obliged  to  us,  if  we  abridge 
some  portion  of  his  account  of  St 
Simon  and  his  disciples. 

"  The  founder  of  the  St  Simonian 
school  had  been  deceased  five  years 
when  the  revolution  of  July  broke 
out.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the 
noblest  houses  of  France,  bearing  the 
name  and  arms  of  that  famous  Duke 
de  St  Simon,  the  historian  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIY.,  and  the  last  of  our 
veritable  grands  seigneurs.  Yet  it 
was  the  privilege  of  birth  that  he 
attacked,  and  the  impiety  of  war  that 
he  proclaimed.  He  was  a  man  of 
singular  independence  of  mind,  and 
of  extreme  moral  courage.  Convin- 
ced that,  before  dictating  a  code  for 
the  regulation  of  human  life,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  attentively  ana- 
lysed that  life  as  it  actually  exists,  he 
spent  the  first  half  of  liis  days  in 
studying  society  under  all  its  aspects ; 
recoiling  from  no  experience ;  prac- 
tising, in  the  character  of  an  observer, 
even  vice  as  well  as  virtue;  drawing  a 
lesson  from  his  own  frailties,  and 
making  a  study  of  his  own  follies. 
He  dissipated  his  fortune  in  pre- 
meditated prodigality,  and  terminated 
a  studious  opulence  in  excessive  po- 
veirty ;  living  on  the  miserable  salary  of 
a  copyist,  when  in  idea  he  was  go- 
verning the  world.  In  the  estimation 
of  some,  a  sage — of  others,  a  madman ; 
at  one  time  sanguine  to  enthusiasm, 
at  another  discouraged  to  the  point 
of  attempting  suicide;  reduced  at  last 
to  the  condition  of  a  mendicant,  after 
having  so  often  united  round  his  table, 
in  order  to  observe  and  judge  them, 
the  most  celebrated  men  in  art  and 
literature.  Such  was  St  Simon  in  life 
and  character:  it  remains  to  see 
what  were  the  intellectual  results  he 
arrived  at."— (Vol.  HI.  p.  96.) 


*  As  well  it  might,  if  he  had  been  clambering  oycf  barricades  in  those  hot  days 
of  Jul}' ;  for  tlte  three  glorious  days  were  remarkable  for  their  heat. 
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His  first  project  of  a  code  for  human 
life  was  sufficiently  ridiculous.  In  a 
work  entitled  Letters  from  an  Inhabit 
iant  of  Oeneva  to  his  ContemporarieSy 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  learned 
portion  of  the  world,  inviting  them  to 
undertake  the  goverament  of  the 
human  race.  The  programme  was  as 
follows.  A  subscription  was  to  be 
opened  before  the  tomb  of  Newton. 
Every  one  was  called  upon  to  sub « 
scribe  according  to  his  means,  rich 
and  poor,  man  and  woman;  and  each 
subscriber  was  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
selection  of— three  mathematicians, 
three  natural  philosophers,  three 
chemists,  three  physiologists,  three 
men  of  letters,  three  painters,  and 
three  musicians.  These  several  threes, 
amounting  to  twenty-one,  besides 
having  the  produce  of  the  subscrip- 
tion, wore  to  form  a  council,  ealled 
the  CouncU  of  Newton^  and  undertake 
the  spiritual  government  of  the  world, 
directing  the  efforts  of  the  several 
nations  of  the  globe  towards  one  com- 
mon end. 

The  learned  portion  of  the  world 
made  no  response  to  this  invitation  ; 
he  therefore  next  addressed  himself 
to  the  operatives,  declaring  that  the 
time  was  come  to  tear  the  crown  from 
the  brow  of  Idleness,  and  establish  the 
reign  of  labour.  The  king  was  now 
to  be  the  chief  of  artisans,  his  mi* 
nisters  enlightened  workmen ;  and  the 
electoral  right  was  to  be  so  placed  as 
to  transfer  all  power  from  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil  to  the  cultivator, 
from  the  capitalist  to  the  journeyman. 
One  would  say  that,  piqued  with  the 
indifference  of  the  most  literate  por- 
tion of  mankind,  he  was  determined 
to  offer  the  government  of  the  world 
to  the  most  illiterate.  Since  the  Roy- 
al Society  would  not  accept  the  ball 
and  sceptre  which  he  had  placed  at 
its  disposal,  he  gave  them  over  to  the 
Trades'  Union. 

But  neither  would  this  satisfy  him. 
He  who  appeals  to  the  lowest  order 
of  minds  must  confine  himself  to  what 
is  mtelligible  to,  and  influential  on 
the  lowest ;  and  this  would  hardly  ac- 
cord with  one  who,  at  all  events,  had 
led  an  intellectual  life,  of  however  wild 
an  order.  He  again  reverted  to  the 
thinking  classes,  and  to  some  modifi- 
cation of  his  first  idea ;  and  his  New 
Chrvstia$Uty—\i\&  last  and  most  com- 
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plete  effort — ^has  for  its  object  to  erect 
an  intellectual  and  spiritaal  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  Taking  his  ana- 
logy from  the  spiritual  dominion  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  bat  finding  that 
that  power  was  too  restricted  in  its 
exercise,  inasmuch  as  the  material 
interests  and  scientific  iabonn  of  man- 
kind were  not  embraced  by  it,  he 
ealled  for  the  foundation  of  a  religi- 
ous power,  which,  embracing  hamanity 
in  all  its  interests,  should  condoct  it 
towards  a  Christian  pmpoae— the 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  great 
multitude  of  mankind ;  bj  their  sen- 
timents employing  artkts^  by  their 
reason  employing  the  learntdy  and  b; 
their  oc^tt^  employing  the  cpenOheJ' 

Whatever  may  be  the  importance 
of  this  conception,  it  answered  one 
purpose— it  satisfied  the  bmlder's 
mind.  St  Simon  died  full  of  faith 
and  hope.  When  he  bade  his  etonal 
adieus  to  the  few  disciples  who  sor- 
rounded  his  dying  bed,  he  regarded 
his  work  as  completed,  hia  mission  as 
fulfilled.  The  fruit  is  ripe,"  said  be ; 
"you  will  gather  it." 

The  disciples  of  St  Simon  still  fur- 
ther elaborated  and  disseminated  his 
doctrines ;  and  a  school  was  formed 
which  recognised  MM.  Enfantin  and 
Buzard  for  its  chie&.  It  need  hardly 
be  said,  that  the  new  order  ci  society 
was  to  be  founded  on  universal  bene- 
volence— no  war,  and  no  rivahy— 
and  the  industry  of  mankind  or^- 
ized  in  such  sort,  that  to  each  man 
would  be  assi^ed  aecordimg  tohisca- 
padty^  and  to  eadk  capacHy  acoordmg 
to  its  works. 

We  quote  with  pleasure  the  re- 
marks (tinctured  though  they  are  bj 
his  own  peculiar  opinions)  which  M. 
Blanc  makes  on  this  famous  for- 
mula : — "  In  preaching  a  universal 
association  of  men,  founded  on  bene- 
volence—in demanding  that  indtutry 
should  be  regularly  organized,  »oA 
that  she  should  establish  her  empire 
on  the  ruins  of  a  system  of  vIoleDce 
and  war,  the  St  Simonians  showed  a 
thorough  intelligence  of  the  Utws 
which  will  one  day  govern  humanity. 
But  they  overthrow  with  one  hand 
the  edifice  they  erect  with  the  other, 
when  they  announce  this  famous  for- 
mula— To  each  according  to  his  capa- 
city ;  to  each  capaetty  aecordtng  (o  its 
works — a  formula  wise  and  equitable 
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in  sppesnyice,  bat  in  reality  subver- 
sive and  nnjast. 

**If  we  say  that  a  man,  in  virtue  of 
his  intellectoal  snperiority,  is  to  ad- 
jodge  to  himself  a  larger  share  than 
others  of  the  goods  of  this  world, 
what  right  have  we  to  censnre  the 
sturdy  bu*barian,  who,  in  virtne  of  his 
physical  saperiority,  was  wont  to  take 
the  lion's  share  to  himsdf?  We 
have  changed  the  basis  on  which  the 
tymaay  rested— ^the  tyranny  remains. 
The  St  Simonians,  it  is  trne,  justify 
then-  formula  on  the  grounds  of  pub- 
lic utility;  it  is  well,  say  they,  to 
stunulate  talent  by  recompense.  But 
18  it  necessary  that  the  recompense  of 
talent  be  of  this  gross  and  material 
idnd?  that  it  be  counted  down  in  so 
niDch  health  ?  Thank  Heaven !  man 
has  other  and  more  energetic  motives. 
With  a  piece  of  riband  to  be  attached 
to  the  buttonhole,  Napoleon  could 
make  an  army  of  a  million  of  men 
msh  forward  upon  danger  and 
death.  The  word  ghry^  well  or  ill 
mideretood,  has  always  decided  the 
destinies  of  the  world.  What  is  amply 
Bofficient  when  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion is  m  hand,  by  what  disastrous 
fatality  does  it  become  incompetent 
when  the  task  is  to  produce  and  to 
create?  Is  it  not  true  that  great  men 
have  always  sought  and  found  their 
principal  recompense  in  the'  very  exer- 
cise of  their  high  faculties?  If  society 
had  wished  to  recompense  Newton,  it 
would  have  been  utterly  powerless  to 
do  80 ;  there  was  for  Newton,  in  all 
the  w(^d,  no  other  or  sufficient  recom- 
pense, but  the  joy  he  must  have  felt 
when  his  genius  discovered  the  laws 
which  govern  the  planets.  ♦  ♦  *  The 
greater  the  intelligence,  the  greater 
the  sphere  of  action ;  but  not  neces^ 
sarily  the  greater  the  material  re- 
compense. The  inequality  of  capa- 
cities can  legitimately  conduct  to  the 
inequality  only  of  duties." 

The  rev<^ution  of  1830  gave  a  won- 
derful stimulant  to  the  little  society  of 
St  Smion.  It  extended  rapidly,  and 
adjonrned  its  sittings  from  a  private 
house  to  an  ample  theatre,  where 
three  tiers  of  boxes  held  the  admiring 
or  ironical  auditory.  FStes,  and  the 
presence  of  charming  women,  in- 
creased the  number  of  proselytes; 
artists,  physidans,  advocates,  poets^ 
Rocked  to  share  in  the  generous  hopes 


of  the  new  era.  The  capital  and  tiie 
provinces  were  portioned  out  into 
new  departments,  to  accord  with  the 
new  administration  of  affairs,  and  St 
Simonism  had  also  its  map  of  France. 
The  two  chiefs,  or  fathers,  took  upon 
themselves  the  ambitious  title  of 
popes.  They  already  cast  their  eyes 
upon  the  Tuileries.  Louis-Fhilippe 
was  summoned  by  letter  to  yield  his 
place  to  MM.  Enfantin  and  Buzard. 
St  Simonism  was  already  a  govern- 
ment destined  to  replace  the  authority 
of  the  Catholic  church. 

But  there  were  schisms  in  this  new 
church — Pope  Enfantin  thinking  one 
thmg  and  Pope  Buzard  another ;  and 
that,  too,  on  the  important  topic  of 
matrimony.  The  principal  adepts  of 
the  sect  met  together,  and  held 
strange  fanatical  discussions  for  the 
discovery  of  the  truth  on  these  con- 
troverted points.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  St  Simonism,  as  well  as 
Irvingism  or  Mesmerism,  could  boast 
of  its  convulsions  and  its  prophecies. 

At  this  time  there  passed  in  the 
Rue  Monsigny,  in  the  midst  of  this 
sceptical  and  mocking  France,  scenes 
so  extraordinary,  that,  to  find  their 
paraUel,  we  must  revert  to  the  history 
of  the  Anabaptists.  Those  who  had 
hitherto  resisted  the  extreme  doc- 
trines of  Father  Enfantin,  felt  as  if 
impelled  against  their  will  to  the  bor- 
ders of  some  immense  abyss.  With 
the  rest,  it  was  an  accession  of  fer- 
vour altogether  indescribable,  an  ex- 
altation which  ended  in  delirium. 
There,  in  a  room,  the  doors  of  which 
were  carefully  closed,  and  whose 
thick  walls  betrayed  no  sound,  dis- 
cussions were  continued  whole  days 
and  whole  nights  without  interrup- 
tion, without  relief,  without  repose. 
It  sometimes  happened  that  a  yotmg 
man,  incapable  of  sustaining  these 
consuming  vigils,  reeled  and  fainted ; 
they  removed  the  apparently  lifeless 
body  without  suspending  the  discus- 
sion. M.  Caseaux  was  in  an  CiS^tasy 
for  an  hour,  and  began  to  prophesy. 
Another  day,  M.  Olinde  Rodrigues 
was  struck  as  if  by  apoplexy;  because, 
asking  each  of  the  members  in  turn 
whether  it  was  not  true  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  in  him,  (M.  Olinde 
Rodrigues,)  one  of  the  persons  inter- 
rogated had  the  temerity  to  answer 
by  certain  expressions  of  incredulity. 
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The  fit  was  extremely  yiolent,  and  Dr 
Foster,  in  order  to  save  the  patient, 
had  recourse  to  a  formal  retractation 
from  the  inconsiderate  respondent, 
who,  on  his  part,  was  fall  of  affliction 
for  the  mischief  he  had  occasioned. 
Such,  even  on  men  of  seriona 
thought  and  eleyated  nndentanding, 
may  be  the  effect  produced  by  a  be- 
lief carried  to  a  certain  point  of  ex- 
citement." 

Such,  too,  may  be  the  danger  of 
contradictinga  prophet ;  and  we  intend 
to  take  the  hint,  and  never  be  guilty 
of  so  great  an  imprudence.  These 
disseasions,  accompanied  with  certain 
financial  difficulties,  led  to  a  rupture, 
and  the  family  of  the  Rue  Monsigny 
were  compelled  to  dissolve. 

*^  In  this  crisis,  the  profound  calm 
of  Enfantin  never  deserted  him.  He 
I)os5essed,  at  M^nilmontant,  a  house 
and  garden ;  here  he  resolved  to  seek 
a  place  of  retreat,  of  study,  and  of 
labour,  for  himself  and  his  more  faith- 
ful disciples.  Forty  of  these  followed 
him  to  this  retreat,  and  there  com- 
menced the  life  in  common,  combined 
fldways  with  a  just  sentiment  of  the 
true  hierarchy  of  society.  Poets,  ar- 
tists, officers,  musicians,  all  devoted 
themselves  in  turn  to  the  rudest  and 
coarsest  labours.  They  repaired  the 
house,  they  swept  the  courts,  they 
cleaned  the  chambers  and  polished 
the  floors ;  they  dug  up  the  unculti- 
vated soil,  they  covered  the  walks 
.  with  gravel,  extracted  from  a  pit  which 
they  themselves  had  excavated.  To 
prove  that  their  ideas  on  the  nature  of 
marriage,  and  the  emancipation  of  wo- 
men, were  pure  from  any  selfish  or  sen- 
sual calculations,  they  imposed  upon 
themselves  the  law  of  celibacy.  Morn- 
ing and  evening  they  nourished  their 
mind  with  the  words  of  the  father,  or, 
in  the  lives  of  the  Christian  saints 
read  aloud,  they  found  example,  en- 
couragement, and  precept.  Hymns, 
the  music  of  which  one  of  their  mem- 
bers had  composed,  served  to  elevate 
their  minds  and  charm  their  labours. 
At  five  o'clock,  dinner  was  announced 
by  the  sound  of  a  horn.  Then  these 
philosophic  workpeople  piled  up  theur 
tools,  arranged  their  wheel-barrows 
symmetrically,  and  took  their  place, 
after  having  first  sung  *  the  prayer 
before  repast.'" 

In  this  retreat  they  adopted  a  dis- 


tinctive dress,  of  which  one  portion, 
the  waistcoat,  was  symbolical ;  it  was 
BO  made  that  it  could  not  be  pot  on 
without  the  help  of  a  brother— and 
thus  was  calculated  perpetually  to  call 
to  mind  the  necessity  of  mutoal  aid. 
On  the  day  of  the  institatioa  of  this 
habit,  Enfantin  declared  that  he  and 
his  followers  had  renoonced  all  rights 
to  property  according  to  the  existing 
law,  and  had  duly  qualified  themselves 
to  receive  the  honourable  wages"  of 
labour. 

But  this  fantastical  experiment  was 
cut  short  by  the  int^erence  of  the 
law.   A  public  prosecution  waa  insti- 
tuted against  the  St  Simonians ;  and 
P^re  Enfantin,  and  other  chiefe  of  the 
sect,  were  brought  before  the  tribunal 
at  Paris.  It  will  be  easily  nnderatood 
that  the  court  that  day  was  crowded 
with  spectators,  eager  to  see  the  St 
Simonians,  especially  Enfantiii,  who 
appeared  in  a  violet-colonred  robe, 
with  the  words  Le  P&rk  written  in 
large  letters  on  his  breast.  When 
asked  by  the  president,  whether  he 
did  not  style  himself  the  Father  of 
Humanity— whether  he  did  not  profess 
to  be  the  Living  Law — ^he  answered, 
^^YesI"  ¥rith  perfect  calmness  and 
assurance.  The  discourse  he  delivered 
in  his  own  defence  was  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  long  pauses  he  made 
firom  time  to  time,  occupying  himself 
with  looking  steadfastly  at  the  presi- 
dent, or  the  advocate-generaL  He 
said  he  wished  to  make  Uiem  feel 

the  power  of  the  flesh.'*  But  this 
species  of  animal  magnetism  appears 
to  have  had  no  other  effect  than  that 
of  irritating  the  conrt.  He  and  some 
others  were  condemned  to  pay  a  fine, 
and  suffer  a  year's  imprisonment 
The  family  was  diBpersed.  For  the 
present  there  was  an  end  to  St  l^on- 
ism. 

A  history  is  hardly  complete  with- 
out a  plague,  or  pestilence,  or  famme, 
or  some  such  wide-spreading  calamity, 
on  which  the  historian  can  spend  tbe 
dark  colours  of  his  descriptive  elo- 
quence. Considering  that  M.  Loois 
Blanc  had  but  the  space  of  ten  yearann- 
der  him,  be  must  have  r^^arded  himself 
as  vexy  fortunate  in  meeting  with  tiie 
cholera,  wliich  figures  here  as  a  very 
respectable  pestilence.  The  canyiog 
forth  the  dead,  naked  and  nncoffioed, 
nopen  carts,  is  an  imageoften  present- 


ed  to  as  in  descriptions  of  this  nature ; 
but  it  is  periiaps  surpassed  in  terrible 
effects  by  the  one  here  offered  to  ns,  of 
the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  of 
the  cholera  piled  np  in  carts  and  tnm- 
brils,  in  coffins  so  hastily  and  slightly 
coDdtrocted,  that,  as  they  rattled  over 
the  stones,  there  was  constant  danger 
of  thehr  horrible  contents  being  poured 
npon  the  pavement.  But  the  strange 
reports  ihst  were  afloat  amongst 
thi3  credulous  and  passionate  popu- 
lace, fonn  the  most  striking  feature  in 
the  picture.  It  was  reported  in  Paris, 
is  oor  readers  will  probably  remem- 
ber, that  there  was,  in  reality,  no 
cholera,  but  that  poison  had  been 
poured  into  the  fountains  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  had  been  mingled  with 
the  wine  and  the  flour ;  and  thus  it 
was  that  the  people  were  dying.  It 
was  dangerous  to  be  found  with  a 
phial  in  the  hand,  or  to  be  seen  sitting, 
without  any  ostensible  cause,  near  one 
of  the  puUic  fountains.  A  young  man 
was  looking  into  a  well ;  he  was  mas- 
sacred. iGiother  met  the  same  fate, 
who  was  leaning  over  the  door  of  a 
dealer  in  wine  and  spirits,  in  order  to 
see  what  o^dock  it  was.  A  Jew  in 
the  market-place  was  thought  to  have 
a  sinister  laugh ;  they  searched  him, 
foond  a  packet  of  white  powder — it 
was  camphor — they  killed  him,  and 
set  oil  the  dogs  to  tear  the  body. 

And  then  that  insurrection  agamst 
the  mud-carts — ^what  an  insight  does 
it  give  into  the  wide-spreading  and 
tangled  interests  of  a  modem  capital  I 
It  was  impossible  to  touch  the  mud  of 
Paris  without  periling  the  subsistence 
of  eighteen  hundred  persons.  What 
more  fit,  what  more  innocuous  to  all 
parties,  it  would  seem,  than  to  clear 
away  the  mud  from  the  streets — to 
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clear  it  away  as  soon  as  possible,  that 
it  should  not  lie  there,  exhaling  pesti- 
lence during  the  heat  of  the  day  V  But 
stop — there  are  in  Paris  some  eighteen 
hundred  persons  who  gain  their  bread 
out  of  this  mud,  groping  in  it,  and  ex- 
tracting from  it  every  article  of  the  least 
commercial  value.  With  a  basket 
slung  upon  their  back,  and  a  crook  in 
their  hand  to  facilitate  their  search, 
these  chiffoniers  are  to  be  seen  in 
every  quarter  of  the  city,  congrega- 
ting wherever  there  is  durt.  And  now, 
if  idl  that  is  thrown  out  of  the  houses 
of  Paris  is  taken  away  before  these 
industrious  persons  have  had  time  to 
search  it,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
whole  profession  of  ckiffonerie  f  These 
new  mud-carts,  with  their  ruthless 
sweepers,  traversing  the  city  at  dawn 
of  day,  must  be  broken  up  and  thrown 
into  the  Seine;  and  it  was  done  so 
accordingly. 

There  is  a  peculiar  charm,  we  think, 
in  having  related  to  us,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  shape  of  history,  what 
we  remember  to  have  read  and  talked 
over  as  the  news  and  gossip  of  the 
day.  We  seem  to  be  present  at  the 
making  of  history.  We  see  facts,  as 
the  death  of  princes,  which  made  so 
much  stir  and  confusion,  sink  into  the 
commonplace  of  the  historical  record ; 
while  anecdotes,  which  were  repeated 
and  forgotten,  may  stand  forward  as 
instructive  proofs  of  the  temper  of  the 
times,  and  the  spirit  of  the  past  age. 
More  than  one  such  anecdote  we  think 
we  could  select  from  the  pages  before 
us ;  but  it  is  possible  we  might  draw 
them  from  a  purer  source  than  the 
work  of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  to  which  our 
readers  will  perhaps  think  that  we 
have  already  given  more  than  suffi- 
cient space. 


3f  .  Louis  Blanc. 
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A  Sighiim  the  Bonis  of  the  Tmnessee. 


A  HIGBT  OX  THX  BAHK8  OV  THS  TKMKESaEB. 


Can  jou  tell  ns  how  £ur  we  are 
from  Brown's  feny?"  said  I  to  a  num, 
who  came  suddenlj  and  silentlj  upon 
OS  from  a  narrow  side-path. 

We  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Ten- 
nessee :  the  evening  was  drawing  in; 
the  fog,  that  hung  over  land  and  river, 
was  each  moment  thickening.  The 
landscape  had  a  wild  chaotic  appear- 
ance, and  it  was  scarcely  posdble  to 
distinguish  objects  at  five  paces  dis- 
tance. 

The  horseman  paused  some  mo* 
ments  before  answering  mj  question. 
At  last  he  repUed,  accompanying  his 
words  with  an  ominous  shake  of  the 
head — 

''To  Brown's  fmy?  Perhaps 
you  mean  Cox's  ferry? '* 

"  Well,  then^Cox's  feny,"  said  I, 
rather  impatiently. 

"  Ay,  old  Brown  is  dead,"  con- 
tinued the  man,  ''  and  Betsy  has  mar- 
ried young  Cox.  Ain't  it  him  you 
mean?" 

''  That  we  know  nothing  about," 

replied  I;  *'  but  what  we  wish  to 
learn  is,  whether  we  are  far  from  the 
ferry,  and  if  this  is  the  right  road 
to  it." 

**  Ah !  the  way  to  the  ferry— that's 
the  rub,  man  !  You're  a  good  five  miles 
off,  and  might  just  as  well  turn  your 
horse's  heiul  another  way.  I  guess 
you're  strangers  in  these  parts?" 

''  Heaven  preserve  ns ! "  whispered 
my  friend  Richards,  ''  we  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  Yankee;  he  is  guessing 
already."  * 

Meantime  the  horseman  had  drawn 
nearer  tons,  in  spite  of  the  thorns 
and  of  the  wet  boughs,  that  each  mo- 
ment slapped, and  slashed  him  across 
his  face ;  and  he  was  now  close  to  our 
horse.  As  far  as  we  could  distin- 
guish through  the  rapidly-increasing 
gloom,  he  was  a  middle-aged  man, 
bony  and  long-legged,  with  a  sallow 
unprepossessing  physiognomy  sur- 


mounting his  long  nngunly  carcass, 
and  metal  buttons  upon  his  ooat. 

''And so  you've  lost  your  way?" 
said  the  stranger  after  a  long  pause, 
during  which  the  thick  fog  had  had 
the  kindness  to  convert  itself  into  a 
dose  penetrating  rain.  "  That's 
queer  too,  seein'  that  the  fefiy  aiu  t 
fifteen  paces  from  the  road,  which 
runs  right  along  the  side  of  the  river. 
A  very  queer  mistake  to  be  gcun'  up 
the  s^am,  instead  of  followin'  jer 
nose  and  the  run  of  the  water." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  cried 
Bichards  and  I  in  a  breath. 

"  That  you're  goin'  up  the  Temies- 
see  instead  of  down  it,  and  aie  oo  the 
road  to  Bainbridge.  That^s  idl  I "  re- 
plied the  suppos^  Yankee. 

"  On  the  road  to  Bainbridge!" re- 
peated we,  in  voices  in  which  aston- 
ishment and  vexation  were  tcder&bly 
evident 

"  You  hadn't  a  mind  to  go  to  Bain- 
bridge, then?" 

"  How  far  is  the  inftnial  place  6om 
here?"  asked  I. 

"  How  far,  how  far  ?  "  repeated  the 
man  with  the  metal  buttons.  "  li  s 
not  to  say  very  nor  yet  so  veiy 
near,  as  I  may  guess.  Perhaps  yoa 
know  Squire  Dimple  ?'* 

"  I  wish  you  and  Squire  Dimple 
were  at  the  devil  1 "  muttered  L  But 
Richards,  who  took  things  mare  quiet- 
ly, replied — 

"No,  we  have  not  the  honour  of 
his  acquaintance." 

"  Humph !  And  wh^neaway  maj 
you  be  goin'  ?  "  enquired  our  tormen- 
tor, who  was  apparenUy  waterproof. 

"  To  Florence  in  Alabama,"  an- 
swered Richards,  "  and  thence  down 
the  Mississippi." 

"  Ah,  fine  city,  Florence  I  such  as 
one  only  finds  in  this  country.  Ain't 
it  now?  And  a  good  mariLet,  too. 
Talkin'  of  that,  what's  the  price  of 
fiour  in  the  north  ?  You're  come  fnm 


*  There  is  no  surer  way  of  ascertaining  the  State  from  which  an  American 
comes,  than  by  his  thinkings  and  greasings.  The  New-Englaader  guesses,  the 
Virginians  and  Pennsylvanians  think,  the  Kentuckian  calculates,  the  man  of  Ala- 
bama reckons. 


A  Night  on  tfte  Banks  vftlte  Tennessit, 


tliereaway,  I  gaess.   I  did  hear  it 
six  and  n>iir  levies,  and  Ii\jun 
cum  five  and  a  lip — ^butter  three  fips." 

"  Are  yon  mad?  cried  I,  losing  all 
patience,  and  nnoonscioosLj  raising  my 
whip  as  I  spoke — "  are  you  stark 
^taring  mad,  to  keep  ns  talking  here 
about  flour  and  butter,  and  fips  and 
Ifvies,  while  the  rain  is  falling  by 
backetsfuU?" 

Hallo,  stranger!^  cried  the  man, 
raising  himself  for  the  first  time  out 
of  bis  lounging  position  on  the  saddle. 

Guess  you're  gettin'  wolfish.  I'm 
for  you — stick,  fist,  or  whiphandle, 
riile  or  bowie-knife.  Should  like  to 
ste  the  man  as  could  leather  Isaac 

.Shifty  r 

The  road,  the  road.  Mister  Isaac 
Shilly!''  interrupted  friend  Richards 
in  a  conciliating  tone.  There  was 
another  long  pause. 

I  guess  you're  traders,"  said  the 
fiend  at  last. 
**No,  man." 

And  what  may  you  be,  then  ?  " 
Our  answer  was  followed  by  another 
long  inspection  of  our  persons  and 
physiognomies.  He  gazed  at  us  for 
a  coDple  of  minutes  or  more,  ex- 
amining us  from  head  to  foot ;  at  last 
be  spoke. 

"  And  so  youVe  a  mind  to  go 
down  the  Mississippi  ?  " 

Yes,  in  the  Jadcson,  which  starts 
to  morrow,  we  are  told." 

''Ah,  the  Jackson!  a  mighty  good 
steamboat  too— ain't  it  now  ?  But  I 
guess  you  ain't  a  thinkin'  of  takin'  that 
thing  and  your  horse  with  yon  ?'*  con- 
tinned  the  Yankee,  pointing  tp  our 
gig. 

''Yes,  we  are." 

"  Ob,  you  are !  Well.— You  haven't 
seen  two  women  in  a  dearborn  on  the 
road,  have  you?" 

*'  No,  we  hare  not." 
Well,  then,"  continued  the  man 
in  the  same  indifferent  tone,  'Mt's 
a'moet  too  late  now  to  get  to  Bain- 
bridge;  and  yet  you  might  try  it,  too. 
Better  turn  your  horse  round,  and  fol- 
low the  road  till  you  come  to  a  big 
valnat'tree ;  there  it  divides.  Take 
to  the  light  hand  for  half  a  mile,  till 
}'oa  come  to  neighbour  Dims's  h^ge  \ 
then  you  must  go  through  the  lane ; 
vid  then,  for  about  forty  rods,  right 
tl^Qgfa  the  sugar-field ;  keep  to  your 
kft  \S3l  you  come  to  some  rocks,  but 
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then  turn  to  your  right,  if  you  don't 
want  to  break  your  necks.  There's  a 
bit  of  a  stream  there  ;  and  when  you 
are  over  that,  the  left-hand  road  wiU 
take  you  straight  to  Cox's  ferry.  You 
can't  miss  it,"  concluded  he,  in  a  self- 
satisfied  tone,  striking  his  horse  a 
blow  with  his  riding- whip.  The  ani- 
mal broke  into  a  smart  trot^  and  in 
ten  seconds  our  obliging  friend  had 
disappeared  in  the  fog. 

My  countenance,  during  the  Yan- 
kee's interminable  directions,  must 
have  somewhat  resembled  that  of  a 
French  recruit,  to  whom  some  scarred 
and  mustached  veteran  is  relating 
his  Egyptian  campaigns,  and  telling 
him  wonderful  stories  of  snakes  and 
crocodiles  at  least  half  a  mile  long — 
monsters  who  made  nothing  of  swal- 
lowing a  drum-migor  to  their  break- 
fast, bearskin  cap,  cane,  and  whiskers, 
included.  I  was  so  completely  bother- 
ed and  confounded  with  the  rights 
and  lefts,  that  the  metal-buttoned  in- 
dividual was  out  of  sight  and  hearing 
before  I  thought  of  explaining  to  him, 
that,  dark  as  it  then  was,  we  should 
never  be  able  to  find  even  the  walnut- 
tree,  let  alone  neighbour  Dims's  hedge 
and  the  break-neck  rocks.  Patience 
is  by  no  means  one  of  my  virtues ;  but 
the  man's  imperturbable  phlegm  and 
deliberation,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
pouring  rain  that  ever  wetted  poor 
devil  to  the  skin,  tickled  my  fancy  so 
exceedingly,  that  the  sound  of  his 
horse's  hoofs  had  hardly  died  away, 
when  I  burst  into  an  almost  intermi- 
nable fit  of  laughter.  ^'Pirst  right, 
then  left— look  out  for  the  big  walnut- 
tree,  and  don't  break  your  neck  over 
the  crags!"  repeated  I,  in  a  tone  be- 
tween merriment  and  despair.  Ei- 
chards,  however,  saw  nothing  to  laugh 
at. 

"The  devil  take  the  Yankee  1" 
cried  he.  "Miy  I  be  hanged  if  I 
know  what  you  nnd  so  amusing  in  all 
this!" 

And  hang  me  if  I  know  how  you 
manage  to  look  so  grave  I  "  was  my 
answer. 

How  could  we  possibly  have 
missed  the  ferry  ? "  cned  Richards ; 

and,  what  is  still  more  stupid,  to 
come  back  instead  of  going  forward !" 
"  Not  very  astonishing,"  replied  I, 
considering  the  multitude  of  by- 
roads and  cross-roads,  and  waggon- 
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tracks  and  cattle-paths,  and  the  swamp 
into  the  bargain.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  see  which  way  the  river  runs.  And 
then  70U  have  been  sleeping  all  the 
afternoon,  and  I  had  to  find  the  way 
by  myself." 

And  you  found  it  after  an  extra- 
ordinary fashion — retracing  your  own 
steps,''  said  Richards  in  a  vexed  tone. 
"  It  is  really  too  stupid." 
"Very  stupid,"  said  I — "  to  sleep.'' 
As  may  be  seen,  we  were  on  the 
verge  of  a  quarrel;  but  we  were  old 
and  sincere  friends,  and  stopped  in 
time.  The  discussion  was  dropped. 
The  fact  was,  that  our  mistake  was 
by  no  means  a  very  surprising  one. 
The  country  in  which  we  were,  seemed 
made  on  purpose  to  lose  one's-self  in. 
The  road  winds  along  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  river,  frequently  out  of 
sight  of  it ;  the  3hore  is  uneven,  co- 
vered with  crags  and  hillocks;  nothing 
like  a  landmark  to  be  seen,  or  a 
mountain  to  guide  one's-self  by,  except 
occasionally,  when  one  gets  a  peep  at 
the  Appalachians  rising  out  of  the 
blue  distance.  The  fog,  however, 
had  hidden  them  from  us,  and  that 
just  at  the  time  when  we  most  wanted 
them  as  guides.  We  found  ourselves 
in  a  long  low  clearing — a  sort  of  bot- 
tom, as  they  call  it  in  that  country — 
which  was  laid  out  in  sugar -fields, 
and  through  which  there  ran  nearly  as 
many  cart-roads  as  there  were  owners 
to  the  land.  The  morning  had  been 
bright  and  beautiful;  but,  towards 
noon,  a  grey  mist  had  begun  to  rise  in 
the  south-western  comer  of  the  hori- 
zon, and  had  gone  on,  thickening  and 
advancing,  till  it  spread  like  a  pall  over 
the  Tennessee.  With  a  grey  wall  of 
fog  on  one  side,  and  the  swamp,  in- 
tersected with  a  hundred  cross-paths, 
on  the  other,  we  had  gone  on  for 
about  a  mile ;  until  it  got  so  thick  and 
dark,  that  it  was  quite  as  possible  we 
should  find  our  way  into  the  marsh  as 
over  the  Mussel  shoals.*  So  certun 
-was  I,  however,  of  the  proximity  of 
the  latter,  that  I  pushed  on,  expect- 
ing each  moment  to  find  the  ferry, 
until  the  unlucky  Yankee  brought  all 
my  hopes  to  a  termination. 
It  was  now  quite  night — one  of 


those  dreary  pitch-dark  nights  that 
are  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence  in 
the  south-western  states.  I  would  as 
soon  have  been  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland as  in  this  swamp,  from 
which  nothing  was  more  probable 
than  that  we  should  cany  away  a 
rattling  fever.  The  Yankee's  diifec- 
tions  concerning  the  road  were,  as 
may  be  suppos^,  long  since  forgot- 
ten ;  and  even  had  they  not  been  so, 
it  would  have  requir^  cat's  eyes  to 
have  availed  ourselves  of  them.  Even 
the  owls,  the  nightingales  of  that 
neighbourhood,  seemed  puzzled  hy 
the  extreme  darkness.  We  conld 
hear  them  whooping  and  screaming 
all  around  us ;  and  now  and  then  ooe 
flew  against  us,  as  if  it  had  lost  its 
way  as  well  as  ourselves.  The  road 
we  were  now  following  ran  dose  to 
the  bank  of  the  river ;  so  dose,  in- 
deed, that  a  single  stnmble  of  onr 
horse  might  have  predpitated  us  into 
the  water,  which  was  then  very  high. 

I  think  we  should  do  best  to  get 
out  of  the  gig,"  said  I  to  my  com- 
panion ;  "  or  else  we  have  a  very 
good  chance  of  passing  the  night  in 
the  Tennessee." 

"No  danger,"  replied  Richards, 
"  C»sar  is  an  old  Virginian." 

A  shock  that  made  onr  very  ribs 
crack  agdn,  and  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble threw  us  backwards  out  of  the 
gig,  came  rather  opportunely  to  in- 
terrupt this  eulogium  on  Caesar,  who 
had  suddenly  reared  furiously  up  on 
his  hind-legs. 

"  There  must  be  something  in  the 
path,"  cried  Richards.  "  Let  us  see 
what  it  is." 

We  got  out,  and  found  a  huge  wal- 
nut-tree lying  right  across  the  road. 
Here  was  an  end  to  our  journey.  It 
was  an  absolute  impossibility  to  get 
the  gig  over  the  enormous  tnml^; 
the  boughs,  which  spread  out  fall 
twenty  yards  in  every  direction,  had 
given  Cassar  timely  warning  of  the 
impediment  to  our  further  progress. 
The  road,  moreover,  was  so  narrow 
that  it  was  impossible  to  turn.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  back  out 
Richards  began  hunting  about  for  & 
cross-road,  where  we  might  turn ;  I 


*  The  Mussel  shoals  are  broad  ridges  of  rocks,  above  Florence,  which  spread 
out  into  the  Tennessee. 
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to  wotk  to  back  the  gig.  I  had  no  Reader,  if  yon  were  ever  at  a  hard 
sooDer,  howey^,  set  one  foot  ont  of  contested  election,  where  yon  had  bet 
the  road,  than  my  cloak  was  almost  yonr  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars  on 
torn  from  my  shonlders  by  a  thorn  yonr  favonrite  candidate,  and  jnst 
half  a  yard  long.  To  get  through  when  yon  made  sure  of  losing,  and 
this  detestable  wilderness  with  a  yonr  five  senses  were  almost  extin- 
whole  skin,  one  ought  to  have  been  goished  by  noise,  brandy,  and  tobac- 
cased  in  complete  armonr.  I  had  co  smoke,  you  heard  the  result  pro- 
only  just  taken  my  unfortunate  gar-  claimed  that  secured  you  your  stake, 
m^t  off  this  new-fashioned  cloak-  and  a  hundred  per  cent  to  boot ;  if  you 
peg,  when  Richards  returned.  hare  ever  been  placed  in  such  cir- 
This  is  the  most  infernal  wilder-  cumstances,  then^  and  then  only,  can 
Dess  m  all  the  west  I "  said  he.  "Neither  you  form  an  idea  of  the  joyful  feeling 
road  nor  path,  mnd  up  to  the  ears,  with  which  we  heard  that  shout, 
and,  to  add  to  my  enjoyment,  I  have  After  such  a  thorough  Yankee  fashion 
ieft  (me  of  my  boots  in  the  swamp."  was  it  given,  that  it  caused  the  fog  to 
And,  for  my  part,  there  are  as  break  for  a  moment,  and  roused  the 
manj  holes  in  my  doak  as  thorns  on  obscene  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour-  * 
that  cursed  acada-tree,"  replied  I  by  ing  swamp  from  their  mud-pillowed 
wav  of  6(«solati<Hi.  slumbers.  They  set  up  a  screeching, 
These  wei^  the  last  words  we  and  yelling,  and  croaking,  that  was 
spoke  m  any  thing  like  a  jesting  tone ;  lovely  to  listen  to. 
for  ^  were  now  wet  to  the  skin:  and  "And  now  have  patience,  for 
of  aU  situations,  I  believe  a  damp  one  Heaven^s  sake  I "  whispered  Richards 
to  be  the  least  favourable  to  joculari-  to  me,  "  and  hold  your  tongue  for  a 
tr.  I  confess  a  certain  partiality  for  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  you  will  spoil 
adrentores,  when  they  are  not  carried  all  with  this  infernal  Yankee." 
too  far.  There  is  nothing  I  detest  "  Do  not  be  afraid,"  replied  I ;  "  I 
tike  a  monotonous  wearisome  Quaker's  am  dimib." 

jonniey,  with  every  thing  as  tame,  and  My  blood  was  certainly  tolerably 
dull,  and  uniform,  as  at  a  meeting  of  eooled  by  the  shower-bath  I  had  had — 
broad-brims ;  but  to  be  overtaken  by  to  say  nothing  of  the  prospect  of  pass- 
darkness  and  a  deluge  in  the  middle  of  ing  the  night  in  this  vile  hole ;  and  I 
a  maple-Bwamp,  to  be  unable  to  go  would  wilBngly  have  given  the  tena- 
thiee  steps  on  one  side  without  fall-  dons  Yankee  information  concerning 
»flg  into  the  Tennessee,  with  an  im-  the  prices  of  flour  and  butter  in  every 
pmetrable  morass  and  thicket  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  upon  the  sole  con- 
other  hand,  a  colossal  walnut-tree  dition  that  he  should  afterwards  help 
barring  the  way  in  front,  and  no  pos-  ns  out  of  this  reservoir  of  fever. 
gibOity  of  turning  back— this  was,  It  was,  as  we  bad  at  once  conjec- 
even  to  my  taste,  rather  too  much  of  tured,  our  fifiend  Mr  Isaac  Shifty,  in 
adventure.  soul,  body,  and  buttons.  In  true 
Wen,  what  is  to  be  done  now  ?  "  Connecticut  fashion,  he  stood  a  couple 
siid  Richards,  who  had  placed  him-  of  minutes  dose  to  us  without  saying 
^in  a  sort  of  theatrical  posture— his  a  word.  It  almost  looked  as  if  he 
bootless  foot  on  the  gig-step)  the  other  took  a  delight  in  our  difficulties,  and 
"Peking  fast  m  the  mud.  was  in  no  particular  hurry  to  extri- 
Take  out  the  horse,  and  draw  the  cate  us  from  them.  For  our  part,  we 


£auly  said,  but  rather  more  diffl-  cross-grained  scarecrow  might  likely 

^  to  accomplish.   We  set  to  work,  enou^  have  left  us  to  our  fate  again, 

however,  with  a  will;  and  pushed,  and  if  we  had  said  any  thing  that  did  not 

^^^Sged,  and  pulled,  till  at  last,  after  exactly  chime  in  with  his  queer  hu- 

niQch  labour,  we  got  the  gig  about  mour.  Richards  at  last  broke  silence, 

thirty  paces  backwards,  where  the  "  Bad  weather,"  said  he. 

fowl  became  wider.  We  then  turned  "  Well,  I  don't  know.   I  shouldn't 

It,  and  were  putting  Casar  into  the  say  it  was  though,  exactly,"  returned 

SMitg,  whai,  to  our  inexpressible  theYankee* 

^^^t,  a  load  hallo  was  given  quite  You  have  not  met  the  two  women 

close  to  ns,  you  were  looking  for,  have  you  ?  " 
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kept  very  much  on  our  guard.  The 
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No.  Guess  theyUl  have  stopped 
at  Florence,  with  cousin  Kate." 

^^You  are  not  thinking  of  going 
there  too,  are  you?"  said  Richards. 

No.  Pm  goin^  home.  I  thought 
yon  were  at  the  ferry  by  this  time." 

Perhaps  we  should  have  been,  if 
70ur  roads  were  better,  and  the  holes 
in  them  filled  up  with  stones  instead, 
of  walnut-trees,"  returned  Eichards,' 
iaughing. 

Guess  yon  ain^t  inclined  to  go  to 
the  ferry  to-day?" 

Inclined  we  are,  but  able  we  are 
not,"  replied  Richards ;  and  yon 
will  acknowledge,  my  friend,  that  is 
a  pretty  strong  reason  for  not  going." 
.  Weil,  so  it  is,"  replied  the  man 
sententiously.  It  ain't  very  agree- 
able lyin'  out  in  the  swamp ;  and  so, 
stranger,  if  you  like  to  go  to  Bain- 
bridge,  you  can  come  with  me.  Better 
let  me  drive,  and  my  mare  can  follow 
behind." 

It  took  at  least  five  mSnntes  before 
the  wearisome,  pedantical  fellow  had 
finished  his  arrangements  and  prepa*- 
rations.  At  last,  to  the  infinite  satis- 
faction of  Richsutis  and  myself,  we 
«at  three  in  the  gig.  After  under- 
going a  questioning  and  eross-qnesr 
tioning  that  would  have  done  honour 
to  an  experienced  diplomatist,  we  had 
succeeded  in  striking  up  a  sort  of  al- 
liance with  Mr  Isaac  Shifty,  and  were 
on  onr  way  to  one  of  the  hundred 
famous  cities  of  Alabama — cities  which 
have  decidedly  not  their  match  im  the 
whole  of  the  United  States. 
.  I  do  not  know  how  it  happens,  but 
I  am  constantly  finding  myself  dis* 
appointed  in  my  expectations.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  distance  between  the 
infernal  maple  swamp  and  the  plaoa 
to  which  we  were  going,  would  have 
borne  some  sort  of  relative  proportion 
to  the  agreeableness  of  our  situatioi^ 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  would  aot  be 
very  great  It  nevertheless  appeared 
to  me  enormous,  and  Horaee's  im- 
patience during  his  celebrated  walk 
was  trifiing  compared  to  mine.  Our 
Yankee,  like  the  Roman  babbler,  had 
abundance  <^  time  to  discourse  on 
iBfty  different  subjects.  The  fi»t  which 
he  brought  before  our  notice  was 
naturally  his  own  wortiiy  person. 
From  the  interesting  piece  of  biogra* 

1>hy  with  which  he  favoured  us,  we 
earned  that  he  was  originally  from 
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Connecticut,  and  tOsU  his  first  ocea- 
pation  had  been  that  oi  usher  in  a 
schod;  whioh  employmeKLt  he  had, 
after  a  short  trial,  exLohAnged  for  the 
less  honourable  but  more  indepen- 
dent one  of  a  pedlar.    From  that  he 
had  risen  to  be  a  trader  and  shop- 
keeper, and  was  now,  as  be  modestly 
informed  ns,  a  highly  reapeetable  and 
well-to-do  man.    He  next  gave  us 
an  account  of  idl  tlie  varieties  of  mer- 
ehandise  in  ^ich  ho  dealt,  or  ever 
had  dealt;  intennixing  the  detaib 
with  an  oecasional  aide-biow  at  a  cer- 
tain Kr  Bnraicnt,  who  had  dared  to 
set  up  an  qiiposltion  store,  and  whom 
Providence  had  punished  for  his  pre- 
sumptioa  by  the  loss  of  simdry  doseo 
knives  and  forks,  and  pairs  of  shoes, 
upon  the  Mussel  shoala.    He  then 
found  occasion  to  talk  o£  the  thonsand 
and  one  mishaps  that  had  occvzied 
npon  the  aforesaid  Mussel  ahoals;  and 
thence  branched  off  into  the  variow 
modes  of  water-earriage  which  the 
enlightened  inhabitants  of  Abbana 
were  accustomed  to  employ.  After 
amusing  us  for  some  time  with  long 
histMies  coBoeraing  steam-boats  aod 
keel-boats,   barks   and  flat-boati, 
broad-horns,  dng-outs,  and  canoes,  be 
glided  into  some  canai-making  scfaeme, 
which  was  to  connect  the  waters  of 
the  Tennessee  with  Heaven  latows 
what  others.  It  was  a  most  mou- 
stTDus  pbm— that  I  remember;  hst 
whether  the  junction  was  to  be  ibslA 
with  Raritan  bay  or  ConneetieDi 
river,  I  have  dean  foi^gpotten.  At  lart 
we  came  to  the  histoiy  of  Bainbridgie 
—a  sure  sign,  as  I  thonn^t,  with  much 
inward  gratulation,  that  we  were  ap- 
proaching the  endof  onr  j0uniey;yet 
the  aooomplishment  of  tii^  hope,  rea- 
sonable as  it  w«B^  was  dooaed  to  be 
deferred  a  long  time.   We  had  first 
to  listen  to  the  whole  hiatoiy  ^ 
topographical  descriptlott  of  that  eele- 
brated  city ;  how  it  had  spmog  ap  i> 
the  light  corner,  he  reckoned;  sD<i 
how  flonrishittg  and  industriooa  it 
was ;  and  whether  we  had  not  a  nuB^ 
to  settle  there— because  if  we  bad, 
Mr  Isaac  Shifty,  had  some  almidiir 
fine  building  land  to  sell;  andW 
the  town  already  boasted  of  tbfse 
taverns,  just  the  right  proportioo  to 
the  ten  houses  of  which  Bainfaridge 
consisted.    We  should  find  two  of 
the  taverns  chokeful  of  people,  be 
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Mid,  becavae  there  was  a  canvass 
ptijig  on  for  the  Florence  election; 
as  to  the  third,  it  was  a  poor  place, 
h.inlly  habitable  indeed. 

At  the  word  canvass^  Richards  and 
I  I<joked  aghast. 

'SVn  election  coming  on!'*  stam- 
m^pid  Richards. 

An  election!'^  repeated  I,  the 
words  dying  «way  npon  my  tongue 
trom  consternation  at  this  unwelcome 
news.  An  election  in  Alabama,  which 
eren  in  M  Elentack j  is  considered  as 
backwoods  i  Farewdl,  snpper  and 
»leep,  and  comfintable  bed  and  clean 
linen!  every  thing,  m  short,  which 
we  had  flattered  onrsdyes  with  ob- 
tainmg,  and  which  we  stood  so  much 
in  Deed  of,  after  such  a  hard  day's 
jouney. 

Before  we  had  time  to  make  any 
fortber  eaqniries,  Caesar,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  splashing  through  a 
of  mad,  stood  suddenly  stilL  The 
light  of  a  tallow  candle,  glimmering 
and  flaring  through  an  atmosphere 
tobacoo-smoke,  and  the  hoarse  and 
conAaed  sounds  of  many  voices, 
waned  us  that  we  had  reached  the 
haveo.  We  sprang  oat  of  the  gig ; 
nd  whOst  Richards  was  tying  Caesar 
toa  post,  I  harried  to  the  doer,  when 
I  felt  mysetf  suddenly  seized  by  the 
Bkirt  of  my  doak. 

Not  there— not  there !  This  is 
the  house  where  yon  are  to  stop," 
eidaimed  Mr  Isaac  Shifty,  pointing 
anxioasly  to  an  adjaoent  edifice,  t^iat 
uoked  something  between  a  house 
and  a  pigsty. 

Dont  go  with  idm,"  whispered  I 
toBichards,  heartaiy  glad  to  he  at 
last  mdqiiendent  of  the  insupportable 
Yankee,  and  to  be  aide  to  vex  him  a 
uttie  m  my  turn.  My  liand  was  al- 
ffdy  on  the  latch ;  I  opened  the 
wor,  and  we  entered. 

There  sat  the  hnrgesses  of  Bain- 
i^ndge,  with  their  heels  npon  the  table 
-those,  at  least,  liar  wbom  there  were 
while  those  for  whom  there 
*^  Bone,  made  shift  with  tubs,  or 
^tood  up  in  Tarions  elegant  attitudes. 
« r?*       ft  pcodigions  amount  of 
shoutmg,  drinking,  andiangh- 
IJ^SQugen;  ahd'my  first  IbeMng  was, 
tittt  I  would  rather  have  been  aay 
else  than  m  that  worshipful 
J^mbly.  Richards,  however,  step- 
ped boldly  forward,  in  spite  of  his 
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bootless  foot;  and  luckily  the  men 
appeared  disposed  to  be  upon  their 
best  behaviour  with  us.  They  pressed 
back  right  and  left,  forming  a  lane 
about  a  foot  wide,  enclosed  between 
living  palisades,  six  feet  and  upwards 
in  height,  through  which  we  passed, 
subje<ied,  as  we  did  so,  to  a  search- 
ing inspection.  Bichards  stepped 
smartly  up  to  the  table,  then  turned 
round,  and  confronted  the  group  of 
half-horse,  half-alligator  visages  there 
Assembled. 

"  A  hurra  for  old  Alabama !"  cried 
he,  and  the  devil  take  the  Bain- 
bridge  roadmaster 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  "  I  whispered  to 
him. 

'*  May  I  he  scalped  if  you  don't 
soon  feel  the  weight  of  these  five 
bones  upon  your  carcass,  stranger  1 " 
g^'owled  a  voice,  proceeding  from  a 
sort  of  mammoth  that  had  just  filled 
itself  a  half-pint  tumbler  of  Monon- 
gahela.  Before  the  double-jointed 
jSroliath  put  his  threat  into  execution, 
he  swallowed  the  whisky  at  a  gulp, 
and  then,  striding  forwards,  laid  his 
open  hand  upon  my  companion's 
shoulder,  with  a  force  that  threw  the 
poor  fellow  on  one  side,  and  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  being  crooked.  At 
the  same  time  the  giant  stared  Bich- 
ards in  the  £EiGe,  with  an  expression 
which  the  natural  hardness  of  his  fea- 
tures, and  the  glimmer  of  his  owl-like 
eyes,  rendered  any  thing  but  agree- 
able. 

The  devil  take  the  Bainbridgo 
roadmaster-7-I  repeat  it  I "  cried  Bich- 
ftfds,  half  in  earnest  and  hoM  laugh* 
ing,  raisix^  his  muddy  and  bootless 
foot  as  he  ^oke,  and  placingtit  on  a 
chair.  See  there,  men  I  I  may  thank 
him  for  the  loss  of  my  boot.  The 
cursed  swamp  between  here  and  the 
ferry  was  kind  enough  to  pull  it  off 
for  me." 

The  roar  of  laughter  that  responded 
to  these  words  would  inevitably  have 
Inoken  the  windows,  had  there  been 
any  glass  in  them.  Fortunately  the 
latter  luxury  was  wanting ;  its  place 
b€ang  QuppUed  by  fragments  of  old 
inexpressibles,  and  of  ct-<2etfaii/ coats 
and  waistcoats. 

"  Come,  lads  1 "  continued  Bich- 
ards, I  mean  no  offence ;  but  of  a 
surety  I  have  to  thank  your  bad  roads 
for  the  loss  of  my  boot." 
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Richards's  jest,  exactly  adapted  to 
the  society  in  which  we  fonnd  our- 
selves, was  the  most  fortunate  on- 
promptu  that  conld  have  been  hit 
upon.  It  seemed  at  once  to  have 
established  ns  upon  a  footing  of  har- 
mony and  friendship  with  the  rongh 
backwoodsmen  amongst  whom  we 
had  fallen. 

May  I  be  shot  like  a  Redskin,  if 
that  ain't  Mister  Richards  from  Old 
Yirginny,now  of  the  Mississippi,'*  sud- 
denly exdaimed  the  same  colossus 
who  had  so  recently  had  his  hand 
upon  Richards's  shoulder,  twisting,  as 
he  spoke,  his  wild  features  into  a  sort 
of  amicable  grin.  May  I  never  taste 
another  drop  of  rale  Monon^ela,  if 
you  sha'n't  drink  a  pint  with  Bob 
Snags  the  roadmaster! " 

It  was  the  very  dignitaiy  whom 
Richards  had  insulted  with  such  im- 
minent risk  to  his  shoulder-blade. 

"  A  hurra  for  old  Virginny  I "  shouts 
ed  the  master  of  the  roads,  biting, 
he  spoke,  into  a  piece  of  tobacco  from 
that  famous  state.  Come,  mister^ 
come,  doctor!"  continued  the  man, 
offering  Richards  with  one  hand  a  roll 
of  tobacco,  with  the  other  a  pint  glass* 
ful  of  whisky. 

"  Doctor!"  repeated  the  whole  as- 
sembly— "  a  doctor!" 

A  man  possessing  power  over  gm 
and  whisky,  and  whose  word  is  an  in- 
disputable veto  against  even  a  mofler, 
is  no  unimportant  personage  in  that 
feverish  neighbourhood.  In  this  in- 
stance, Richards's  doctorship  was  of 
the  double  utility  of  delivering  us 
from  the  threatened  pint-glasses,  and 
of  causing  us  to  be  considered  as  pri- 
vileged guests  —no  small  advantage  in 
a  backwoods'  tavern,  occupied  as  the 
headquarters  of  an  electioneering 
party.  Ciesar,  however,  was  the  first 
to  derive  a  positive  profit  from  the 
discovery.  Bob  left  the  room  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  we  could  hear  the 
horse  walking  into  the  stable.  When 
the  roadmaster  returned,  he  had  as- 
sumed a  patronizing  sort  of  look. 

"  Mister  Richards!"  said  he  con- 
fidentially. Mister  Richards !  May  I 
be  shot  if  you  ain't  continually  a  sen- 
sible man,  with  more  rale  blood  in 
your  little  finger  than  a  horse  could 
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swim  in.  Yes,  and  FU  show  you  that 
Bob  Snags  is  your  friend.  I  say, 
doctor,  what  countryman  is  your 
horse?" 

A  thorough-bred  Virginian,"  re- 
plied Richards. 

"The  devil  he  is!"  cried  Bob. 
"  Well,  doctor,  to  prove  to  you  that 
Fm  your  friend,  and  that  I  aint  for- 
gotten old  times,  m  swop  with  yoo 
without  lookin'  at  him.  May  I  be 
shot  if  I  ain't  reg'larly  cheaiiA*  myself. 
Well,  Tm  uncommon  glad  to  see  yoa 
again,  ^b  Snags  has  no  reason  to 
fear  lookin*  a  rale  gemman  in  the  face. 
Come,  lads,  none  <^  yer  jimmaky,  and 
dings,  and  poorgnn,*  and  sudilike 
dog's  wash,  but  ginume  Mcmongahela 
—that's  the  stuff.  Hurra  for  Old  Vir- 
ginny !  Well,  doctor,  it's  a  deal— ain't 
it?" 

"  No,  Bob,"  said  Ridhards,  laogh- 
ing ;  "  your  generosity  is  so  trnly 
Alabamian,  that  I  cannot  make  op 
my  mind  to  accept  it.  For  the  pre- 
sent, at  least,  I  must  keep  my  Vir- 
ginian. It  is  my  wife's  saddle-horse." 

"  But  Swiftfoot,"  replied  Bob,  in  a 
cordial  confidential  manner — Swift- 
foot  is  a  famous  trotter." 

"  It  won't  do.  Bob,"  was  the  an- 
swer. I  should  not  dare  show  my- 
self at  home  without  Cassar." 

Bob  bit  his  lips,  a  little  vexed  at 
not  being  able  to  make  a  deal;  bat 
another  half-pint  of  whisky,  which  he 
poured  down  as  if  it  had  been  spnng 
water,  seemed  to  restore  him  to  good 
humour*  Meanwhile  my  wet  clothes 
were  beginning  to  hang  heavy  npon 
me,  and  to  steam  in  the  hot  atmo- 
sphere in  which  we  were.  Bob^  who 
had  akeady  cast  several  side-glances 
at  me,  now  turned  to  Richards. 

And  who  may  the  mist^  be?" 
stud  he. 

The  mention  of  my  name  and  con- 
dition, procured  me  a  welcome  that  I 
could  willingly  have  dispensed  with. 
After  the  shake  of  the  hand  with 
which  Bob  favoured  me,  I  lo^ed  at 
my  finger-nails,  to  see  if  the  blood  was 
not  starting  frY>m  under  them*  The 
fellow's  hands  were  as  hard  and  rough 
as  bear's  paws. 

"Very  that  you're  come,  boys," 
said  Bob  in  a  low  confidential  tone. 


A  corruption  of  Bourgogne,  Burgundy  wine. 
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Tm  just  makiu*  a  try  for  the  next 
A^mblj;  and  it's  always  good,  yon 
know-,  to  have  somebody  to  speak  to 
one's  character.  How  long  is  it, 
Mister  Richards,  since  I  left  Blairs- 
viile." 

Eight  years,"  replied  my  friend. 
"  No,  Harry,"  whispered  the  road- 
master;  "  may  I  be  shot  if  it's  more 
than  five." 

But,"  repUed  Hicfaards,  "  I  have 
been  living  five  years  by  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  yon  know"  - 

"  Ah,  nonsense  1 "  interrupted  Bob; 
"  Five  years — not  an  hour  more. 
DVe  understand?  "  added  he  cautious- 
ly—" five  years,  if  you're  asked." 

The  facts  were  thus.  This  respeot- 
able  caodidate  for  the  representation 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  had  made  his 
e^pe  from  his  previous  residence, 
the  birthplace  of  Richards,  on  account 
of  certam  misdeeds,  of  which  the 
■sheriff  and  constables  had  taken  cog- 
nizance, and  after  wandering  about 
for  a  fiew  years,  had  settled  in  Bain- 
bridge  county,  where  he  seemed  to 
bave  thriven — ^as  far,  at  least,  as 
wbisky  and  human  weakness  had  al- 
lowed him.    We  could  hardly  help 
laughing  outright  at  the  importance 
which  Bob  thought  proper  to  attribute 
to  OS  before  hid  companions,  the  inde- 
pendent electors,  whose  votes  he  was 
desiroos  of  securing,  ^culapius  him- 
^If  was  a  mere  quacksidver  compared 
to  Sqnire  Richards,  whose  twenty-five 
negroes  were  rapidLly  multiplied  into  a 
hnndred;  while  my  popr  neglected 
plantation  was,  between  brothers, 
veil  worth  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.    We  allowed  Mr  Bob  to 
have  it  his  own  way ;  for  it  might 
have  been  dangerous  to  contradict  a 
giant  of  his  calibre,  who  was  always 
r^adj  to  support  his  arguments  with 
his  hnge  cocoa  nnt-cok)ured  fists.  At 
last  fichards  was  able  to  slip  in  a 
word. 

Yon  are  not  going  to  make  your 
*P««chnow,  areyou?" 

"  &Iay  I  be  shot  if  I  ain't,  though ! 
Illbeghiatonce." 

Cannot  we  manage  to  change  our 
dotina,  and  get  some  supper  first?" 
said  Richards. 

''Change your elothes!"  said  Bob 
contemptuously.     "And  what  for, 
Not  on  our  account;  you're 
qmte  smart  enougbi       good  enough 
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for  us — no  occasion  to  bother  your- 
selves. If  it's  for  J'our  own  pleasure, 
however,  you  can  do  it.  Hallo, 
Johnny!" 

And  he  commenced  a  negotiation 
with  Johnny,  the  host,  who,  to  our 
great  joy,  took  up  a  candle,  and  led 
the  way  into  a  sort  of  back-  parlour, 
with  a  promise  that  we  shoidd  have 
our  supper  before  very  long. 

"  Is  there  no  other  room  where  we 
can  dress  ourselves  ?  "  said  I. 

"  To  be  sure  there  is,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "There's  the  garret — only 
there's  my  daughter  and  a  dozen  gals 
sleepin'  there ;  ti^en  there's  the  kitchen, 
if  you  like  it  better." 

I  looked  round  the  room.  A  ser- 
vant girl  was  beginning  to  lay  the 
table ;  and,  unluckily,  the  apartment 
was  connected  by  an  open  door  with 
the  kitchen,  in  which  there  was  a  loud 
noise  of  voices.  I  would  have  given 
a  good  deal  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  room. 
I  looked  about  for  our  portmanteaus, 
but  could  see  nothing  of  them." 

"  Six  smalls  it  ain't  buffalo  hide ! " 
vociferated  a  young  Stentor  in  the 
kitchen. 

"  Six  smaUa  it's  cow  hide ! "  roared 
another. 

"  If  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken," 
sud  Richards,  "  it  is  our  portmanteaus 
that  those  fellows  are  betting  about." 

"  That  would  really  be  too  bad," 
said  I. 

.  Nevertheless,  it  was  as  Richards 
had  said.  We  had  little  occasion  to 
fear  that  the  portmanteaus  would  be 
lost  or  injured ;  but  we  knew  veiy 
well  that  the  only  way  to  get  them 
out  of  the  daws  of  these  rough  back- 
woodsmen would  be  by  some  well- 
contrived  jolce.  And  those  j okes  were 
exactly  what  I  feared ;  for  one  had 
often  to  risk  breaking  an  arm  or  a  leg 
by  them.  There  was  a  crowd  of  men 
in  the  kitchen.  One  young  fellow, 
upwards  of  six  feet  high,  held  a  lighted 
candle ;  and  they  were  all  busily  en- 
gaged examining  something  which  lay 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

"No,"  cried  a  voice,  appealing 
apparently  from  a  decision  that  had 
been  given,  "  I  won't  pay  without  I 
see  the  inside." 

They  were  debating  whether  the 
portmanteaus  were  of  buffalo  or  cow 
hide.  They  had  caught  sight  of  them 
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•s  thej  were  being  carried  Ihnragb 
the  kitchen  into  ine  back-room,  and 
had  at  once  seized  npon  them  as  good 
eubjects  for  a  bet.  It  was  time  for  ns 
to  interfere,  if  we  did  not  wish  to  see 
our  tnmks  ripped  open,  for  the  sake 
of  ascertaining  the  qoalitj  of  the  lea- 
ther. 

''Sixteen  smalls,''  cried  Richards, 
" that  it's  deer  hide!" 

''Donel"  thundered  halfascore 
voices,  with  loud  peals  of  laughter. 

"  It  is  a  bet,  then,"  said  my  firiend ; 

bnt  let  ns  see  what  we  are  betting 
aboat" 

''Make  way  for  the  gemmen!" 
cried  the  men. 

"Our  portmanteaus!"  exclaimed 
Richards,  langfaing.  "  No,  certahily, 
they  are  not  deer  hide.  Here  is  my 
bet." 

A  lond  hurra  followed  the  payment 
of  the  dollar  which  my  friend  handed 
over ;  and  we  now  found  onrselves  in 
undiluted  possession  of  our  baggage. 
The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  en- 
deavour to  get  the  room  to  ourselves 
for  a  few  minutes. 

"  We  wish  to  be  left  alone  for  a 
short  time,"  said  I  to  the  help,  who 
was  bustling  in  and  out,  and  covering 
the  table  with  innumerable  plates  of 
preserved  fruits,  cucumbers,  beet-root, 
and  suchlike  edibles. 

I  shut  the  door. 

*'  That  is  the  surest  way  to  have  it 
opened  again,"  said  Richards. 

He  had  hardly  uttered  the  words, 
when,  sure  enough,  the  door  flew 
open,  amidst  a  peal  of  uproarious 
laughter. 

'"Tail!"  cried  one  fellow. 

"  Head !"  shouted  another. 

'*  They  want  another  dollar,"  said 
Richards.  "Well,  they  must  have 
it,  I  suppose.   Head !"  cried  he. 

"  Lost ! "  roared  the  fellows  in  cho- 
rus. 

"There  is  something  for  you  to 
drink,"  said  my  friend,  whose  won- 
derfhl  patience  and  good*humour  was 
bringhigus  so  fortunately  through  the 
shoals  and  difficulties  of  this  wild 
backwoods*  life.  We  now  shut  the 
door,  and  had  time  enough  to  change 
our  wet  clothes  for  dry  ones.  We 
were  nearly  dressed,  when  a  gentle 
tapping  at  the  only  pane  of  glass  of 
which  the  room  window  could  boast 
attracted  our  attention.   On  looking 


in  the  dh-ection  of  the  sound,  we  dis- 
tinguished the  amiable  featnres  of  Mr 
Isiuc  Shifty,  who,  upon  ow  entering 
the  tavern,  had  thought  proper  to  part 
company. 

"Gentlemen,"  whispered  he,  re- 
moving the  remains  of  an  waist- 
coat, which  supplied  the  place  of  one 
of  the  absent  panes,  and  then  apply- 
ing his  face  to  the  aperture — "  Gen- 
tlemen, I  was  mistaken.  Onr  spies 
say  yon  are  not  come  to  the  election, 
but  that  you  are  from  lower  Missis- 
sippi." 

"  And  if  we  are,  what  then  ?"  re- 
plied I  diyly.  "  Didn't  we  tell  you 
as  much  at  first?" 

"  So  you  did,  but  I  wasn't  obh'ged 
to  believe  it ;  and,  d'ye  see,  they're 
a-canvassing  here  for  next  election, 
and  we've  got  an  opposition  in  the 
other  tavern;  and  as  we  knew  that 
Bob  Snags's  people  were  expectin'  tiro 
men  from  down  stream,  we  thought 
you  might  be  they." 

"  And  so,  because  yon  thought  we 
should  vote  against  you,  yon  allowed 
us  to  stick  in  the  mud,  with  the  agree- 
able prospect  of  either  breaking  our 
necks  or  tumbling  into  the  Tennessee?" 
said  Richards  laughing. 

"  Not  exactly  that,"  replied  the 
Yankee;  '^  though  if  you  had  been  the 
two  men  that  were  expected,  I  gne» 
we  shouldn't  have  minded  yonr  pass- 
ing the  night  in  the  swamp ;  but  now 
we  know  how  matters  stand,  and  I'm 
come  to  offer  you  my  house.  There'll 
be  an  almighty  frolic  here  to-night, 
and  p'r'aps  somethin'  more.  In  my 
house  yon  can  sleep  as  quiet  as  need 
be." 

"It  won't  do,  Mr  Shifty,"  said 
Richards,  with  a  look  that  must  have 
shown  the  Yankee  pretty  plainly  that 
his  object  in  thus  pressing  his  hospi- 
tality npon  us  Was  seen  through; 
"  it  won't  do,  we  will  stop  where  we 
are." 

The  latch  of  the  door  leadmg  into 
the  kitchen  was  just  then  lifted,  which 
brought  our  conversation  to  a  close. 
During  the  confabulation,  our  Yan- 
kee's sharp  grey  eyes  had  glanced  in- 
cessantly from  ns  to  the  door;  and 
hardly  was  the  noise  of  the  latch  an- 
dible,  when  his  face  disappeared,  aod 
the  old  waistcoat  again  stopped  the 
aperture. 

'^  He  wants  to  get  us  away,"  said 
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Kichards,  ^'  becaase  he  fears  that  our 
presence  here  will  gire  Bob  too  much 
« eight  and  respectability.  Yon  see 
thej  have  got  their  sjnes.  If  Bob 
And  his  people  find  that  ont,  there 
will  be  a  rojal  row.  A  nice  disrepu- 
table squatter's  hole  we  have  fallen 
into;  but,  bad  as  it  is,  it  is  better  than 
the  swamp.'' 

The  table  wma  now  spread ;  the  tea 
and  colfee-pots  smoking  up<m  it.  The 
supper  was  exc^ent,  conosting  of 
rtAl  Alabama  delicacies.  Pheasants 
«nd  woodcocks,  and  a  splendid  haunch 
of  venison^  which,  in  spite  of  the  game- 
laws,  had  found  its  way  into  Johnny's 
kirder—wheat,  buckwheat,  and  Li- 
dian-com  cakes ;  the  whole,  to  the  ho- 
ooor  of  Baiutnidge  be  it  spoken, 
cooked  hi  a  style  that  would  have 
N>en  creditable  to  a  Paris  reUmtra- 
fnir.  By  the  help  of  these  savoury 
viaada,  we  had  already,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  taken  the  edge  off  our 
appetite,  when  we  heard  Bob's  voice 
^wUag  away  in  the  next  room.  He 
had  begun  his  speech.   It  was  high 
time  to  make  an  end  of  our  supper, 
»Hi  go  and  listen  to  him  under  whose 
prot«ctiiig  wmgs  we  were,  and  to 
wbom  we  probably  owed  it,  that  we 
bsd  got  so  far  through  the  evening 
with  whole  heads  and  unbroken  bones. 
Backwoods'  etiquette  rendered  our 
presence  absolutely  necessary ;  and  we 
w«orthigly  rose  from  table,  and  re- 
joined the  assemblage  of  electors. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  next 
totlic  btr,  stood  Bob  Saags,  in  his 
varions  capacity  of  president,  speaker, 
«od  candidate.  A  thickset  person- 
sitting  near  him,  officiated  as  se- 
fn^taiy—to  judge  at  least  from  the 
witetand  with  which  he  was  provided- 
Bob  looked  rather  black  at  us  as  we 
entered,  no  donbt  on  account  of  our 
We  arrival;  but  Gioero  pleading 
•gainst  Catiline  could  not  have  given 
•  more  skilful  turn  to  his  oration 
tftan  did  Bob  upon  the  occasion  of  our 
entrance. 

.  "And  these  gemmen,"  continued 
?«i  "could  tell  you — ay,  and  put  down 
>n  black  and  white— no  end  of  proofs 
niy  respectability  and  character. 
%  I  be  shot  by  Injuns,  if  it  ain't  as 
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good  as  that  of  the  best  man  in  the 
state." 

"  No  better  than  It  should  be,"  in- 
terposed a  voice. 

Bob  threw  a  fierce  look  at  the 
speaker ;  but  the  smile  on  the  face  of 
the  latter  showing  lhat  no  harm  was 
meant,  the  worthy  candidate  cleared 
his  throat  and  proceeded. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  we  want  men  as 
know  what's  what,  and  who  won't  let 
themselves  be  humbugged  by  the  'Mi- 
nistration, but  will  defend  our  nat'ral 
bom  sovereign  rights.  I  know  theif 
tamal  rigs,  inside  and  out.  May  I 
be  totally  swallowed  by  a  b'ar,  if  I 
give  way  an  inch  to  the  best  of  'em ; 
that  is  to  say,  men,  if  you  honour  me 
with  your  confidence  and"  

"  You'll  go  the  whole  hog,  will 
you?"  interrupted  one  of  the  free 
and  independent  electors. 

"  The  whole  hog!"  repeated  Bob, 
striking  his  fist  on  the  table  with  the 
force  of  a  sledge-hammer ;  "  ay,  that 
will  I !  the  whole  hog  for  the  people ! 
Now  lads,  don't  you  think  that  our 
great  folks  cost  too  much  money? 
Tarnation  to  me  if  I  wouldn't  do  all 
they  do  at  a  third  of  the  price.  Why, 
half  a  dozen  four-horse  waggons  would 
have  enough  to  do  to  caiTy  away  the 
hard  dollars  that  Johnny*  and  his 
'Ministration  have  cost  the  country. 
Here  it  is,  lads,  in  black  and  white." 

Bob  had  a  bundle  of  papers  before 
him,  which  we  had  at  first  taken  for 
a  dirty  pocket-handkerchief,  but  which 
now  proved  to  be  the  county  news- 
papers— one  of  which  gave  a  statement 
of  the  amount  expended  by  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  Union  during  his 
administration,  reduced,  for  the  sake 
of  deamess,  into  waggon-loads.  Bob 
was  silent,  while  his  neighbour  the 
secretary  put  on  his  spectacles,  and 
began  to  read  this  important  docu- 
ment. He  was  interrupted,  however, 
by  cries  of  "  Know  it  already !  Read 
it  akeadyl  Goon,  Bobl" 

"  Only  see  here  now,"  contmued 
Bob,  taking  up  the  paper.  "  Diplo- 
matic missions!  what  does  that  mean? 
What  occasion  had  they  to  send  any 
one  there?  Then  theyS^e  appointed 
one  General  Tariff,  who's  the  maddest 


*  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  president  of  the  ITuUed  States. 
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aristocnt  that  ever  lived,  and  he's 
passed  a  law  bj  which  we  ain't  to 
trade  any  mwe  with  the  Britishers. 
Every  stocking,  every  knife-handle, 
that  comes  into  the  States,  has  to  pay 
a  duty  to  this  infernal  aristocrat. 
Where  shall  we  get  oor  flannel  firom 
BOW,  I  wonder?" 

Hear,  hear!''  cried  a  youth  in  a 
tattered  red  flannel  shirt,  to  whose 
feelings  this  question  evidently  went 
home. 

"  Moreover,"  continued  Bol>,  "  it's 
a  drag  put  upon  our  ships,  to  the  profit 
of  theur  Yankee  manyfacters.  Many- 
fiicters,  indeed !  Men !  free  sovereign 
citizens !  to  woit  in  manyfacters !" 

Hear,  hear! "  in  a  threatening  tone 
from  the  audience. 

But  that  ain't  all,"  continued 
Bob,  nodding  his  head  mysteriously. 

No,  men— hear  and  judge  I  You, 
the  enlightened  fi^men  of  Alabama, 
listen  and  judge  for  yourselves !  Cle- 
ver fellows,  the  'Ministration  and  the 
Yankees !  D  ye  know  wh^it  they've 
been  a-doin'?" 

"No,no.  Tellufl!"  repeated  twenty 
voices. 

"You  don't  know?"  said  Bob, 
with  a  fine  oratorical  movement.  "I'll 
tell  you  then.  They've  been  a-sendin' 
clothes,  powder,  rifles,  flour,  and 
whiskf  to  the  Creeks  I  Two  frill  ship- 
loads have  they  sent.  Here  it  is!" 
yelled  Bob,  taking  another  paper  firom 
his  pocket,  and  dashing  it  upon  the 
table.* 

A  breathless  silence  reigned  during 
the  reading  of  the  important  para- 
graph, while  Richards  and  myself 
were  making  almost  superhuman  ef- 
forts to  restrain  our  laughter.  Bob 
continued — 

"  You  see,'  men,  they  want  to  get 
the  scalpln'  plunderin'  thieves  back 
ag'in  over  the  Mississippi  into  Geor- 
gia—ay, and  perhaps  into  Alabama  too. 
And  they're  holdin'  meetin's  and  as- 
semblies in  their  favour,  and  say  that 
we  owe  our  independence  to  these 
Creeks ;  and  talk  about  their  chiefs- 
one  Alexander  theOreat,  and  Ferides, 
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and  Plato,  and  suchlike  names  that 
we  give  our  niggers.  And  the  cossed 
Bedskins  are  fightin'  against  another 
chief  whom  they'call  Sultan,  and  who 
lives  upon  Turk's  island.  Wha«  shall 
we  get  our  salt  frt>m  now,  I  should  like 
toknow?"t 

The  storm  that  had  been  for  some 
time  brewing,  now  burst  forth  with  a 
roar  that  shook  the  rafters  of  the  log- 
built  tavern.  Although  immeasurably 
tickled  by  Bob's  speech,  Richards  and 
I  had  struggled  successfrillj  with  our 
disposition  to  laugh.  At  th^  moment, 
however,  a  stifled  giggling  was  heard 
behind  us,  which  immraiately  attracted 
the  attention  of  Bob  and  his  friends. 
"A  spy  I  a  spy'!"  shouted  they ;  and 
there  was  a  sudden  and  genei^  rash 
to  the  door,  through  which  an  unfor- 
tunate adherent  of  the  opposite  party 
had  sneaked  in  to  witness  thdr  pro- 
ceedings. The  poor  devil  was  smed 
by  a  dozen  hands,  and  dragged,  neck 
and  heel,  before  Bob's  tribunal,  to 
account  for  his  intmsicMi.  He  set  up 
a  howl  of  terror,  and  probably  pain, 
that  immediately  brought  to  hk  assist- 
ance a  whole  regiment  of  his  friend^ 
who  were  assembled  in  the  adjacent 
tavern.  A  furious  fight  began,  from 
which  Richards  and  myself  hastened 
to  escape.  We  made  our  way  into 
the  kitchen,  and  thence  into  a  court 
at  the  back  of  the  house. 

"  Stop  I "  said  a  whispering  vdce, 
as  we  were  groping  about  in  the  dark- 
ness ;  "  you  are  dose  to  a  po<^  that 
would  drown  an  ox.  I  guess  you 
won't  refrise  my  invitation  now?" 

It  was  no  less  a  person  thao  Mr 
Isaac  Shifty;  and  we  began  to  oon- 
sider  whether  it  would  not  really  be 
better  to  put  ourselves  under  his 
guidance.  Indoors  we  could  hear  the 
nght  raging  furiously.  We  paused 
to  think  what  was  best  to  be.  done. 
Suddenly,  to  our  great  astonishment 
the  noise  of  the  contest  ceased,  vA 
was  replaced  by  a  dead  alence. 
We  hurried  through  the  kitchen  to 
the  field  of  battle,  and  found  tbit 
the  charm  which  had  so  suddenly 


*  The  Greeks,  who  at  that  time  were  straggling  for  their  independence,  hU 
received  yarious  succours  from  the  United  States.  The  Creeics  are  a  well^knowo 
tribe  of  Indians  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia. 

t  Turk's  island  is  a  small  iaUnd  from  which  the  Western  Statee^  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  &c.,  get  their  salt, 
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stilled  the  fury  of  an  Alabamuui  elec- 
tion fight,  was  no  other  than  the 
aniyal  of  the  constable  and  his  assist- 
ants, vho  had  suddenly  appeared  in 
tiie  midst  of  the  combatants.  Their 
presence  prodnced  an  effect  which 
scarcely  any  amount  of  mere  physical 
force  would  have  been  able  to  bring 
about ;  and  a  single  summons  in  the 
name  of  the  law  to  keep  the  peace, 
had  caused  the  contending  parties  to 
separate — ^the  intruding  one  retiring 
immediately  to  its  own  headquarters. 

We  passed  a  quiet  and  tolerably 
comfortable  night,  except  that  Bob 
thought  proper  to  favour  us  with  his 
society,  so  that  we  l%y  three  in  one 
bed.  Before  break  of  day  he  got  up, 
and  went  away.  Tired  as  we  were, 
It  was  much  later  before  we  followed 
his  example.  Upon  entering  the  com- 
mon room  of  the  tavem,  we  found  it 
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empty,  but  bearing  pretty  evident 
marks  of  the  recent  conflict.  Chairs, 
benches,  and  tables,  lay  in  splinters 
upon  the  floor,  which  was,  moreover, 
plentifully  sprinkled  with  fragments 
of  broken  Jags  and  glasses ;  and  even 
the  bar  itself  had  not  entirely  escaped 
damage.  On  repairing  to  the  stable, 
to  pay  Caesar  a  visit,  I  found  my  gig, 
to  my  no  small  mortification,  plastered 
all  over  with  election  squibs — Hurras 
for  Bob  Snags  I"  and  the  like ;  while 
poor  Caesar's  tail  was  shorn  of  every 
hair,  as  dose  and  clean  as  if  it  had 
been  first  lathered  and  then  shaved. 
Our  breakfast,  however,  was  excel- 
lent— the  weather  fine ;  and  we  set  out 
upon  our  journey  to  Florence  under 
decidedly  more  favourable  auspices 
than  those  that  attended  us  on  the 
preceding  day. 


TBS  EXBCUnON  OF  MONTROSE. 

The  most  poetical  chronicler  would  find  it  impossible  to  render  the  inci- 
dents of  Montrose's  brilliant  career  more  picturesque  than  the  reality.  Among 
the  devoted  champions  who,  daring  the  wildest  and  most  stormy  period  of  our 
history,  maintained  the  cause  of  Church  and  King,  the  Great  Marquis ''  un- 
doabtedly  is  entitled  to  the  foremost  place.  Even  party  malevolence,  by  no 
means  extinct  at  the  present  day,  has  been  unable  to  detract  from  the  eulogy 
pronounced  upon  him  by  the  famous  Cardinal  de  Betz,  the  friend  of  Cond^ 
and  Tnrenne,  when  he  thus  summed  up  his  character : — Montrose,  a  Scot- 
tish nobleman,  head  of  the  house  of  Grahame — the  only  man  in  the  world  that 
has  ever  realized  to  me  the  ideas  of  certain  heroes,  whom  we  now  discover  no- 
where but  in  the  Lives  of  Plutarch — has  sustained  in  his  own  country  the 
cause  of  the  Eong  his  master,  with  a  greatness  of' soul  that  has  not  found  its 
equal  in  our  age.'' 

But  the  success  of  the  victorious  leader  and  patriot,  is  almost  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  the  noble  magnanimity  and  Christian  heroism  of  the  man  in  the 
hoar  of  defeat  and  death.  It  is  impossible  now  to  obliterate  the  darkest  page 
of  Scottish  history,  which  we  owe  to  the  vindictive  cruelty  of  the  Covenanters 
—a  party  venal  in  principle,  pusillanimous  in  action,  and  more  than  dastardly 
in  their  revenge ;  but  we  can  peruse  it  with  the  less  disgust,  since  that  very 
savage  spirit  which  planned  the  woful  scenes  connected  with  the  final  tragedy 
of  Montrose,  has  served  to  exhibit  to  the  world,  in  all  time  to  come,  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  martyred  nobleman  in  by  far  its  loftiest  light. 

There  is  no  ingredient  of  fiction  in  the  historical  incidents  recorded  in  the 
following  ballad.  The  indignities  that  were  heaped  upon  Montrose  during 
his  procession  through  Edinburgh,  his  appearance  before  the  Estates,  and  his 
last  passage  to  the  scaffold,  as  well  as  his  undaunted  bearing,  have  all  been 
spoken  to  by  eyewitnesses  of  the  scene.  A  graphic  and  vivid  sketch  of 
the  whole  will  be  found  in  Mr  Mark  Napier's  volume,  The  Life  and  Times 
of  Montrose" — ^a  work  as  chivabrous  in  its  tone  as  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart, 
and  abounding  in  original  and  most  interesting  materials ;  but,  in  order  to 
satisfy  all  scruple,  the  authorities  for  each  fact  are  given  in  the  shape  of  notes. 
The  ballad  may  be  considered  as  a  n<arrative  of  the  transactions,  related  by  an 
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aged  Higblander,  who  had  followed  Montrose  throughout  his  campaigns,  to 
hk  grandson,  shortly  before  the  splendid  victory  of  Kiliiecnuikie  :— 

I. 

Come  hither,  Evan  Cameron, 

Come,  stand  beside  my  kn«e — 
I  hear  the  river  roaring  down 

Towards  the  wintry  sea. 
There's  shouting  <m  the  mountain  sidc^ 

There's  war  within  the  blast — 
Old  faces  look  upon  me. 

Old  forms  go  trooping  past 
I  hear  the  pibroch  wailmg 

Amidst  the  din  of  fight, 
And  my  old  sphrit  wakes  again 

Upon  the  vei^  of  night ! 

II. 

Twas  I  that  led  the  Highland  host 

Through  wild  Lochator's  snows. 
What  time  the  plaided  dans  came  down 

To  battle  with  Montrose. 
IVe  told  thee  how  the  Southrons  fell 

Beneath  the  broad  claymore, 
And  how  we  smote  the  Campbell  clan 

By  Inverlochy's  shore. 
IVe  told  thee  how  we  swept  Dundee, 

And  tamed  the  Lindsays'  pride ; 
But  never  have  I  told  thee  yet 

How  the  Great  Marquis  died ! 

m. 

A  traitor  sold  him  to  his  foes  ;* 

O  deed  of  deathless  shame ! 
I  charge  thee,  boy,  if  e'er  thou  meet 

With  one  of  Assynt's  name — 
Be  it  upon  the  mountain's  side, 

Or  yet  within  the  glen, 
Stand  he  in  martial  gear  alone. 

Or  backtl  by  armed  men — 
Face  him,  as  thou  would'st  face  the  man 

Who  wrong'd  thy  sire's  renown ; 
Remember  of  what  blood  thou  art, 

And  strike  the  caitiff  down ! 


♦  "  The  contemporary  historian  of  the  Earls  of  Sutherland  records,  that  (after 
the  defeat  of  Invercarron)  Montrose  and  Kinnonll  *  wandered  up  the  river 
Kyle  the  whole  ensuing  night,  and  the  next  day,  and  the  third  day  also,  with- 
out any  food  or  sustenance,  and  at  last  came  within  the  countiy  of  Assjot. 
The  Earl  of  IQnnoull,  being  faint  for  lack  of  meat,  and  not  able  to  travel  any 
further,  was  left  there  among  the  mountains,  where  it  was  supposed  he  per- 
ished^ Montrose  had  almost  famished,  but  that  he  fortuned  in  his  misery  to 
light  upon  a  small  cottage  in  that  wilderness,  where  he  was  supplied  witb 
some  milk  and  bread.'  ^ot  even  the  iron  frame  of  Montrose  could  endure 
a  prolonged  existence  under  such  circumstances.  He  gave  himself  up  to 
Macleod  of  Assynt,  a  former  adherent,  from  whom  he  hsd  reason  to  expect 
assistance  in  consideration  of  that  circumstance,  and,  indeed,  from  the  dictated 
of  honourable  feeling  and  common  humanity.  As  the  Argyle  faction  had  sold 
the  King,  so  this  Highlander  rendered  his  own  name  infamous  by  selling  the 
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IV. 

They  brought  him  to  the  Watergate* 

Hard  bound  with  hempen  span, 
As  thongh  they  held  a  lion  there. 

And  not  a  fenceless  man. 
They  set  him  high  upon  a  cart — 

The  huigman  rode  below — 
They  drew  his  hands  behind  his  back, 

And  bared  his  lordly  brow. 
Then,  as  a  hound  is  slipped  from  leash, 

They  cheer'd  the  common  throng, 
And  blew  the  note  with  yell  and  shout. 

And  bade  him  pass  along. 

V. 

It  would  have  made  a  brave  man's  heart 

Grow  sad  and  sick  that  day, 
To  watch  the  keen  malignant  eyes 

Bent  down  on  that  array. 
There  stood  the  Whig  west-country  lords 

In  balcony  and  bow. 
There  eat  their  gaunt  and  withered  dames, 

And  their  daughters  all  a-row ; 
And  every  open  window 

Was  full  as  full  might  be, 
With,  black-robed  Covenanting  carles. 

That  goodly  sport  to  see  I 

VI. 

But  when  he  came,  though  pale  and  wan, 
He  lookM  so  great  and  high,t 


hero  to  the  Covenanters,  for  which  *  duty  to  the  public*  he  was  rewarded 
with  four  hundred  boUs  of  meal." — ^Napier's  Life  of  Montrose. 

*  Friday,  17th  May. — ^Act  ordaining  James  Grahame  to  be  brought  from 
the  Watergate  on  a  cart,  bareheaded,  the  hangman  in  his  livery,  covered, 
riding  on  the  horse  that  draws  the  cart — the  prisoner  to  be  bound  to  the  cart 
with  a  rope — ^to  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  and  from  thence  to  be  brought  to 
the  Parliament  House,  and  there,  in  the  place  of  delinquents,  on  his  knees,  to 
receive  his  sentence— viz.,  to  be  hanged  on  a  ^bbet  at  the  Cross  of  Edin- 
burgh, with  his  book  and  declaration  tied  on  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  there 
to  hang  for  the  space  of  three  hours  until  he  be  dead ;  and  thereafter  to  be 
cut  down  by  the  hangman,  his  head,  hands,  and  legs  to  be  cut  off,  and  distri- 
hated  as  folio wa— viz.,  His  head  to  be  affixed  on  an  iron  pin,  and  set  on  the 
phmade  of  the  west  gavel  of  the  new  prison  of  Edinburgh ;  one  hand  to  be 
set  on  the  port  of  Perth,  the  other  on  the  port  of  Stirling ;  one  leg  and  foot 
on  the  port  of  Aberdeen,  the  other  on  the  port  of  Glasgow.  If  at  his  death 
penitent,  and  relaxed  from  excommunication,  then  the  trunk  of  his  body  to 
he  interred,  by  pioneers,  in  the  Greyfriars ;  otherwise,  to  be  mterred  in  the 
Boroughmnir,  by  the  hangman's  men,  under  the  gallows." — ^Balfour's  Note» 
ofParHament. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  this  inhuman  sentence  was  executed  to  the 
letter.  order  that  the  exposure  might  be  more  complete,  the  cart  was 
oonstmcted  with  a  high  chair  in  the  centre,  having  holes  behind,  through 
which  the  ropes  that  fastened  him  were  drawn.  The  author  of  the  WigUm 
Ikg>er8j  recently  published  by  the  Maitland  Club,  says,  the  reason  of  his 
behig  tied  to  the  cart  was  in  hope  that  the  people  would  have  stoned  him,  and 
that  he  might  not  be  able  by  his  hands  to  save  his  face."  His  hat  was  then 
palled  off  by  the  hangman,  and  the  procession  commenced. 

t  *^In  all  the  way,  there  appeared  m  him  such  majesty,  courage,  modesty 
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So  noble  was  his  manlj  front, 

So  calm  his  steadfast  eye ; — 
The  rabble  rout  forbore  to  shout, 

And  each  man  held  his  breath. 
For  well  they  knew  the  hero's  soul 

Was  face  to  face  with  death. 
And  then  a  mournful  shudder 

Through  all  the  people  crept. 
And  some  that  came  to  scoff  at  him, 

Now  tum'd  aside  and  wept, 

vn. 

But  onwards — always  onwards, 

In  silence  and  in  gloom. 
The  dreary  pageant  laboured, 

Till  it  reach'd  the  house  of  doom  : 
But  first  a  woman's  voice  was  heard 

In  jeer  and  laughter  loud,* 
And  an  angry  cry  and  a  hiss  arose 

From  the  heart  of  the  tossing  crowd : 
Then,  as  the  Graeme  look'd  upwards. 

He  caught  the  ugly  smile 
Of  him  who  sold  his  King  for  gold— 

The  master-fiend  Argyle ! 

viu. 

The  Marquis  gazed  a  moment, 

And  nothing  did  he  say, 
But  the  cheek  of  Argyle  grew  ghastly  pale, 

And  he  tum'd  his  eyes  away. 
The  painted  harlot  at  his  side. 

She  shook  through  every  limb. 
For  a  roar  like  thunder  swept  the  street, 

And  hands  were  clenched  at  him, 
And  a  Saxon  soldier  cried  aloud, 

"  Back,  coward,  from  thy  place  1 
For  seven  long  years  thou  hast  not  dared 

To  look  him  in  the  face."  t 


— and  even  somewhat  more  than  natural — ^that  those  common  women  who 
had  lost  their  husbands  and  children  in  his  wars,  and  who  were  hired  to  stooe 
him,  were  upon  the  sight  of  him  so  astonished  and  moved,  that  their  intended 
curses  turned  into  tears  and  prayers;  so  that  next  day  aU  the  mnitefY 
preached  agamet  them  for  not  stoning  and  remUng  him,^^ — Wigton  P>apen. 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that  of  the  many  thousand  beholders,  the  Lady  Jean 
Gordon,  Countess  of  Haddington,  did  (alone)  publicly  insult  and  laiigb  at 
him ;  which  being  perceived  by  a  gentleman  in  the  street,  he  cried  up  to  her, 
that  it  became  her  better  to  sit  upon  the  cart  for  her  adulteries.*'—  Wigtf» 
Papers.  This  infamous  woman  was  the  third  daughter  of  Hnntly,  and  die 
niece  of  Ai*gyle.  It  will  hardly  be  credited  that  she  was  the  sister  of  that 
gallant  Loni  Gordon,  who  fell  fighting  by  the  side  of  Montrose,  only  five 
years  before,  at  the  battle  of  Aldford  1 

t  The  Lord  Lorn  and  his  new  lady  were  also  sitting  on  a  balcony,  jojfol 
spectators ;  and  the  cart  being  stopt  when  it  came  before  the  lodging  where 
the  Chancellor,  Argyle,  and  Warristoun  satr->that  they  might  have  time  to 
insult— he,  suspecting  the  business,  turned  his  foce  towards  them,  where- 
upon they  presently  crept  in  at  the  windows ;  which  being  perceived  by  an 
Englishman,  he  cried  up,  it  was  no  wonder  they  started  aside  at  his  look,  for 
they  durst  not  look  him  in  the  face  these  seven  years  bygone."^lVv<<^i> 
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IX. 

Had  I  been  there  with  sword  in  hand 

And  fifty  Cameron*  by, 
That  day  through  high  Donedin's  streets 

Had  peal'd  the  slogan  cry. 
Not  all  their  troops  of  trampling  horse« 

Nor  might  of  mul^  men — 
Not  all  the  rebels  in  the  sonth 

.  Had  borne  ns  backwards  then ! 
Once  more  his  foot  on  Highland  heath 

Had  stepped  as  free  as  air, 
Or  If  and  all  who  bore  my  name^ 

Been  laid  around  him  there ! 

X. 

It  might  not  be.   They  placed  him  next 

Within  the  solemn  haU, 
Where  once  the  Scottish  Kings  were  throned 

Amidst  their  nobles  all. 
But  there  was  dust  of  vulgar  feet 

On  that  polluted  floor, 
And  perjured  trtdtors  fiU'd  the  place 

Where  good  men  sate  before. 
With  savage  glee  came  Warristoun* 

To  read  the  murderous  doom, 
And  then  uprose  the  great  Montrose 

In  the  middle  of  the  room» 

XI4 

"  Now  by  my  faith  as  belted  knight, 

And  by  the  name  I  bear. 
And  by  the  red  Saint  Andrew's  cross 

That  waves  above  us  there- 
Ay,  by  a  greater,  mightier  oath — 

And  oh,  that  such  should  be  I — 
By  that  dark  stream  of  royal  blood 

That  lies  'twixt  you  and  m&— 
I  have  not  sought  in  battle  field 

A  wreath  of  such  renown, 


*  Aidiibald  Johnston  of  Warristoun.   This  man,  who  was  the  inveterate 
enemy  of  Montrose,  and  who  carried  the  most  selfish  spirit  into  every  intrigue 
of  his  party,  received  the  punishment  of  his  treasons  about  eleven  yeirs  after- 
▼trda.  It  may  be  instructive  to  leam  how  he  met  his  doom.   The  following 
extract  is  from  the  MSB.  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie "  The  ChanceUor  and 
waited  to  examine  him;  he  fell  upon  his  fiace,  roaring,  and  with 
tean  entreated  they  would  pity  a  poor  creature  who  had  forgot  all  that 
was  in  the  Bible.   This  moved  all  the  spectators  with  a  deep  melandioly; 
the  Chancellor,  reflecting  upon  the  man^s  great  parts,  former  esteem,  and 
great  share  he  had  in  all  the  late  revolutions,  could  not  deny  some  tears 
to  the  frailty  of  sflly  mankind.  At  his  examination,  he  pretended  he  had  lost 
M  much  blood  by  the  unskilfulness  of  his  chirurgeons,  that  he  lost  his  me- 
with  his  blood ;  and  I  really  believe  that  his  courage  had  been  drawn 
^  with  it   Within  a  few  days  he  was  brought  before  the  parliament, 
he  discovered  nothing  but  much  weakness,  running  up  and  down  upon 
^  biees,  bagging  mercy ;  but  the  parliament  ordained  his  former  sentence 
^^imt  to-execation,  and  accordingly  he  was  executed  at  the  cross  of  £din- 
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Nor  dared  I  hope,  on  mj  dying  day,  ' 
To  win  the  martyr's  crown  I 

xn. 

There  is  a  chamber  £ar  away 

Where  sleep  the  good  and  braye, 
But  a  better  place  ye  ha\re  named  for  me 

Than  by  my  fiuher's  grave. 
For  truth  and  right,  'gainst  treason's  might, 

This  hand  has  always  striven, 
And  ye  raise  it  up  for  a  witness  stiH 

In  the  eye  of  earth  and  heaven. 
Then  nail  my  head  on  yonder  tower — 

Give  every  town  a  limb— 
And  Grod  who  made  shall  gather  them. — 

I  go  from  yon  to  Him!  * 

xin. 

The  morning  dawn'd  full  darldy, 

The  rain  came  flashing  down. 
And  the  jagged  streak  of  the  levin-boh 

Lit  np  the  gloomy  town : 
The  heavens  were  speaiung  out  theur  wrath. 

The  fatal  honr  was  oome, 
Yet  ever  sonnded  soUeoly 

The  trumpet  and  the  drum. 
There  was  madness  on  the  earth  below, 

And  anger  in  the  sky, 
And  yonng  and  old,  and  rich  and  poor, 

Came  forth  to  see  him  die. 

XIV. 

Ah,  God!  That  ghastly  gibbet! 

How  dismal  *tis  to  see 
The  great  taH  spectral  skeleton, 

The  ladder,  and  the  tree! 
Hark!  hark!  It  is  the  dash  of  arma— 

The  bells  begin  to  tolU. 
He  is  coming!  he  is  coming! 

God's  mercy  on  his  soul ! 
One  last  long  peal  of  thunder — 

The  clouds  are  dear'd  away. 
And  the  glorious  son  once  more  looks  down 

Amidst  the  daezling  day. 

XV. 

He  is  comnig !  he  is  coming! 
JLike  a  hrOegroom  from  his  room,t 


*  <^  He  said  be  was  muoh  beholden  to      ^liament  lor  the  beoov  O^^T 
put  on  him ;  *  for,'  savt  he,  ^  I  thmk  it  a  greater  honour  to  hare  mf 
standing  on  the  port  of  this  town,  for  this  quaml,  than  to  have  my  pidm  |a 
the  kin^s  bedchamber.   I  am  behoklea  ta  yen,  that,  lest  my  loft^  slxwii 
be  forgotten,  ye  have  appointed  fire  of  your  meet  OMienl  l^wna  t<^betf 
ness  of  it  to  posterity.' Wtghm  Pixpars, 

t  In  his  downgoing  from  the  Tolbooth  to  tiie  plaoe  of  esecutioo,  wtf 
very  richly  dad  in  fine  scarlet,  laid  over  with  nsk  silver  iaee,  bis  hit  ^ 
hand,  his  bands  and  cufiis  exceeding  rich,  his  delicate  white  gloves  »^ 
hands,  his  stockings  of  incarnate  silk,  and  his  shoes  with  their  ribands  on  lu3 
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Came  the  hero  from  his  prison 

To  the  scaffold  and  the  doom. 
There  was  fgLorj  on  his  forehead. 

There  was  Instre  in  his  eye, 
And  he  never  walk'd  to  battle 

More  proudly  than  to  die : 
There  was  cidoor  in  his  visage, 

Thongh  the  cheeks  of  all  were  wan^ 
And  they  marvelled  as  they  saw  him  pass. 

That  great  and  goodly  man ! 

XVI. 

He  mounted  np  the  scaifold, 

And  he  turned  him  to  the  crowd ; 
But  they  dared  not  trost  the  people. 

So  he  might  not  speak  aloud. 
But  he  look'd  upon  the  heavens, 

And  they  were  clear  and  bine. 
And  in  the  liquid  ether 

The  eye  of  God  shone  through : 
Yet  a  black  and  murky  battlement 

Lay  resting  on  the  hill. 
As  though  the  thunder  slept  within — 

All  else  was  calm  and  stilL 

Kvn. 

The  grim  Geneva  ministers 

With  anxious  scowl  drew  near  * 
As  you  have  seen  the  ravens  flock 

Around  the  dying  deer. 


feet;  and  sarks  provided  for  him  with  pearling  about,  above  ten  pund  the 
elne.  All  these  were  provided  for  him  by  his  friends,  and  a  pretty  cassock 
put  on  upon  him,  upon  the  scaffold,  wherein  he  was  hanged.  To  be  short, 
nothiog  was  here  deficient  to  honour  his  poor  caixase,  more  beseeming  a 
bridegroom  than  a  criminal  going  to  the  gallows." — ^Nicholl^s  Diary, 

*  The  Presbyterian  ministers  ^set  Montrose  both  in  prison  and  on  the  scaf- 
fold. The  following  extracts  are  from  the  diary  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Traill,  one 
of  the  persons  who  were  appointed  by  the  commission  of  the  kirk    to  deal  with 
him By  a  warrant  from  the  lark,  we  staid  a  while  with  him  about  his 
soul's  condition.   But  we  found  him  continuing  in  his  old  pride,  and  taking 
yerj  01  what  was  spoken  to  him,  saying,  ^  I  pray  you,  gentlemen,  let  me  die 
in  peace.'  It  was  answered,  that  he  might  die  in  true  peace,  being  reconciled 
to  the  Lord  and  to  his  kirk." — "We  returned  to  the  cqmmission,  and  did 
show  imto  them  what  had  passed  amongst  us.  They,  seeing  that  for  the  pre- 
sent he  was  not  desiring  relaxation  from  his  censure  of  excommunication,  did 
appoint  Mr  Mungo  Law  and  me  to  attend  on  the  morrow  on  the  scaffold,  at 
the  time  of  his  execution,  that,  in  case  he  should  desire  to  be  relaxed  from  his 
excommimication,  we  should  be  allowed  to  give  it  unto  him  in  the  name  of 
the  kirk,  and  to  pray  with  him,  and  for  him,  that  what  is  loosed  in  earth  might 
looged  in  heaven,^^   Bnt  this  pions  intention,  which  may  appear  somewhat 
*^ge  to  the  modem  Calvinist,  when  the  prevailing  theories  of  the  kirk  re- 
ding the  efficacy  of  absolution  are  considered,  was  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled. 
Mr  Trtlil  goes  on  to  say,  "  But  he  did  not  at  all  desire  to  be  relaxed  from  his 
excommunication  in  the  name  of  the  kirk,  yea^  did  not  look  towards  that  place 
^  ^  scaffold  where  we  stood;  only  he  drew  apart  some  of  the  magistrates, 
uid  8^«ke  a  while  with  them,  and  then  went  up  the  ladder,  in  his  red  scarlet 
<^*8flock,  in  a  very  stately  manner." 
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He  would  not  deign  them  word  nor  sign, 

But  alone  he  bent  the  knee ; 
And  veird  his  face  for  ChrLst^s  dear  grace 

Beneath  the  gallows-tree. 
Then  radiant  and  serene  he  rose, 

And  cast  his  cloak  away : 
For  he  had  ta'en  his  latest  look 

Of  earth,  and  sun,  and  day. 

xvni. 

A  beam  of  light  fell  o^er  him, 

Like  a  glory  round  the  shriven. 
And  he  climb'd  the  lofty  ladder 

As  it  were  the  path  to  heaven.* 
Then  came  a  flash  from  out  the  clondf 

And  a  stunning  thunder  roll, 
And  no  man  dar^  to  look  aloft, 

For  fear  was  on  every  soul. 
There  was  another  heavy  sound, 

A  hush  and  then  a  groan  ; 
And  darkness  swept  across  the  sky— ^ 

The  work  of  death  was  done ! 

W.  E.A- 


t  He  was  very  earnest  that  he  might  have  the  liberty  to  keep  on  his  hat ; 
it  was  denied :  he  requested  he  might  have  the  privilege  to  keep  his  doak 
about  him — ^neither  could  that  be  granted.  Then,  wi±  a  most  undaunted 
courage,  he  went  up  to  the  top  of  that  prodigious  gibbet."—"  The  whole  peo- 
ple gave  a  general  groan ;  and  it  was  very  observable,  that  even  those  who 
at  his  first  appearance  had  bitterly  inveighed  against  him,  could  not  How 
abstam  from  tears.*' — Montrose  Eedivivue, 
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PastL 


It  was  towards  the  close  of  aa 
aatamnal  eTening,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  centnry,  that  a 
crowd  of  human  beings  was  dispersing 
from  the  old  market-place  of  Ham- 
mdbarg,  an  ancient  and,  at  that  time, 
coQsiderable  town  of  Francouia,  after 
witnessing  the  performance  of  a  hide- 
ous and  living  tragedy.   The  Ober- 
Amtmann,  or  governor  of  the  town, 
wbo  had  presided  over  the  awful 
occasion,  had  left,  attended  by  his 
Sfhrabersy  or  secretaries,  the  small 
balnstraded  terrace  which  advanced 
oat  before  the  elevated  entrance  of 
the  old  Gothic  town-hall.  The  town- 
^tfd  were  r«»Miing  in  various  direc- 
tions, warning  the  crowd  to  seek  their 
homes,  and  sometimes  aiding  with  a 
gentle  admonition  of  their  pike-heads 
those  who  lingered,  as,  slowly  retreat- 
ing, they  moved  down  the  different 
narrow  streets  that  led  from  the  cen- 
tral market-plaoe,  like  streams  flow- 
in^    in  different  channels  after  an 
mandatk>n.    Window  after  window 
wag  dosing  in  the  quaintly- carved 
and  strangdy-decorated  gables  of  the 
booses;  and  many  a  small  casement 
had  been  pulled  to,  over  sundry 
withered  old  faces,  that,  peering  from 
the  dark  and  narrow  aperture,  and 
iOnmined  by  the  glaring  light  that 
had  filled  the  market-place,  had  re- 
sembled some  darkly-traced  picture 
placed  against  the  opening.   In  the 
middle  of  the  square  still  smoked,  in 
a  heavy  volume  of  cloud,  the  last 
Rleanung  ashes  of  a  lately  blazing 
pile,  stili  fillmg  the  au:  with  a  noisome 
stench.  The  night  was  closing  darkly 
in,  and  one  human  being  alone  seemed 
jet  to  linger  in  the  market-place. 

It  would  have  been  difficult,  indeed, 
to  discover  that  the  dark  object  just 
discernible  upon  the  edge  of  the  black- 
ened mass  of  smoking  cinders  really 
was  a  hnuian  being,  so  shapeless  was 
the  form,  so  strangely  was  it  crouched 
down  before  the  ^t  where  the  pile 
^  been  consumed.  From  time  to 
time  only  an  upward-flung  movement 
of  two  thm  arms,  as  if  in  the  violent 
emotioQ  of  earnest  prayer  or  depreca- 
tion, showed  that  this  object  was  a 
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living  thinff;  until,  when  the  moon 
rose  from  behind  the  old  town-hall, 
disengaging  itself,  ever  and  anon, 
from  among  the  heavy  clouds  of  a 
gathering  storm,  its  light  fell  full  upon 
tills  indistinct  apparition,  and  reveal- 
ed the  form  of  a  man,  curiously  bent 
together  in  a  half- squatting,  half- 
kneeling  position.  His  head  was  bare. 
His  long  tangled  black  locks  hung 
around  a  swarthy  face,  young  still  in 
years,  but  worn  and  withered,  and 
prematurely  aged  by  sickness,  sorrow, 
or  violence  of  passion — perhaps  by  the 
constant  operation  of  all  three.  At 
this  moment  it  was  ghastly  pale,  and 
bore  the  marks  of  the  falntness  and 
exhaustion  attendant  upon  a  reaction 
after  intense  excitement.  The  dress 
of  this  creature  was  not  the  usual 
costume  of  the  lower  classes,  and  con- 
sisted dmost  entirely  of  a  ragged  and 
soiled  garment  of  coarse  bro\iii  linen, 
made  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
modem  blouse^  and  bound  round  his 
waist  by  a  coarse  leathern  band. 
Around  his  neck  hung  a  square  bag, 
or  satchel,  which  at  once  designate 
his  calling  to  be  that  of  a  common 
beggar,  privileged  by  the  religious 
authorities  of  the  place.  The  stoop 
of  his  broad  shoulders,  between  which 
the  head  was  deeply  sunk,  told  a  tale 
of  long  sickness,  which  had  broken  a 
frame  originally  bold  and  strong,  and 
given  a  peculiarly  ill-favoured  appear- 
ance to  a  form  naturally  well  built ; 
and  when  he  arose  from  his  squatting 
posture,  the  bent  and  withered  ap- 
pearance of  his  crooked  legs,  which 
no  longer  possessed  sufficient  strength 
to  support  the  bulkier  frame  above, 
gave  painful  evidence  that  the  wretch- 
ed man  had  suffered  cruelly  from  those 
common  scourges  of  his  class  at  that 
period — ^rheumatism  and  ague.  Clasp- 
ed between  his  hands  was  a  rosary  of 
wood ;  and,  as  he  rose,  he  pressed  it 
to  his  lips,  and  then  deposited  it  in 
the  upper  part  of  his  garment. 

^*jNo,  no!'*  exclaimed  the  cripple 
aloud,  when  he  had  staggered  to  his 
feet.  No,  it  is  not  vengeance — ^it  is 
not,  God  knows ;  although  the  male- 
volence of  those  hideous  and  accursed 

X 
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hags,  those  lemans  of  Satan ^' — and  preach,  although  instinctiYe  and  io- 
he  spat  upon  the  ground — '^  have  voluntarj,  and  almost  immediately 
made  me  the  wretched  outcast  of  hu-  restrained,  had  not  escaped  his  eye. 
manitj  I  am.  The  blood  of  the  foul  His  features  expressed  the  Utter  re- 
one  has  been  shed  for  His  glory  only,  sentment  of  his  heart  at  this  insult, 
and  that  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  to  the  and  worked  with  ill-repressed  feelinga 
destruction  of  the  arch-enemy  of  of  anger  and  spite, 
mankind  and  his  delusions!"  Ha  !  Mother  Magdalena — it  is 

Thou  knowest  it  is  so,"  he  added,  thou !  Why  flinchest  thou  at  my  ap- 
again  clutching  forth  the  rosary  from  proach  ?  Hast  thou  cause  to  fear  me, 
his  bosom,  which,  after  gaamg  upon  then?"  exdauned  the  cripple  with  a 
a  rude  personification  of  the  Virgin,  sneer,  as  he  drew  nearer, 
stamped  upon  a  tiny  plate  of  copper  The  female  thus  addressed  shud- 
at  the  end  of  the  string  of  beads,  and  dered  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and, 
devoutly  making  the  sign  of  the  hastUy  pulling  her  dark  hood  more 
cross,  he  returned  to  its  usual  deposi-    closely  over  her  face,  endeavoured  to 

tory.  pass  on  without  reply ;  but  the  beg- 

I  have  cried  against  the  handmaid    gar  caught  her  by  the  arm. 
of  Beelzebub — uttering  cry  for  cry        Not  so  fast,  beldam ! "  be  cried, 
as  she  shrieked  out  her  wretched  souL    ^*  I  would  have  a  word  with  thee. 

I  have  prayed  earnestly  and  long,  and  Dost  thou  not  know  me?" 
I  am  athirst,"  continued  the  cripple,       ^^Not  know  thee!"  exclaimed  the 

as  he  dragged  his  distorted  limbs  with  dark  female.     Who  in  this  wretched 

difficulty  over  the  rough  stones  to«  town  does  not  know  SchwartzerCiaus, 

wards  a  large  covered  well,  which  oc*  the  witchfinder?  What  wouldst  thou 

cupied  the  lower  part  of  the  market-  with  me?  Let  me  go  I" 
place.  Why  dost  thou  tremble,  then,  and 

As  the  beggar  approached  the  pa-  turn  away  thy  head?"  continued  the 

rapet  of  the  well,  to  drink  from  one  cripple.    Why  does  Black  Clans,  the 

of  the  buckets  which  reposed  upon  its  witchfinder — since  such  thou  callest 

edge,  he  became  first  aware  of  the  me — make  thee  shudder  thus  in  every 

preseuce  of  another  human  being,  limb  ?  The  innocent  have  no  cause  to 

Half-concealed  behind  one  of  the  fear." 

twisted  columns  that  supported  the        Thou  askest  me  why  I  shudder?" 

Gothic  pavilion  above,  sat  upon  the  said  Magdalena  in  an  excited  tone, 

parapet  a  female  figure,  dressed  in  a  forgetting  in  her  agitation  herporpoee 

black  garb  of  such  a  form  and  nature,  of  self-control.      Thou  hast  forced 

that,  without  being  the  exact  costume  me  to  speak,  and  I  will  tell  thee.  Is 

of  any  known  religious  order,  it  bore  a  not  thy  hand  yet  reeking  with  the 

monastic  character.   Her  face,  as  she  bloody  ashes  of  thy  last  victim  ?  Has 

sat  with  her  head  bent  down  over  her  not  a  seventh  unhappy  woman  suf- 

clasped  hands,  in  an  attitude  of  fered  this  very  day  a  cruel  death  at 

mournful  humiliation,  was  fully  con-  the  stake  upon  thy  hideous  dennncia- 

cealed  by  a  black  hood.   But  when,  tion ;  and  thou  askest  me  why  Ishnd- 

upon  the  approach  of  the  beggar,  she  der?" 

started  up  hastily,  as  if  impelled  by      "  Beware,  woman — ^beware ! "  cried 

feelings  of  horror  and  disgust,  the  the  witchfinder,  lifting  up  his  long 

moon  shone  full  upon  her,  and  reveal-  right  arm  with  a  gesture  of  menace, 
ed  the  features  of  a  woman  of  an  ad-      Those  who  defend  the  evil-doer,  and 

vanced  period  of  life,  who  formerly  malign  the  just  and  heaven-directed 

might  have  possessed  much  beauty,  accuser,  are  not  for  from  bdng  ar- 

although  now  so  washed  out  by  tears,  raigned  as  accomplices  themselves ! " 
and  furrowed  by  sorrow,  that  the      **  What !  thou  seekest  already  an- 

whole  character  of  her  face  was  other  innocent  sacrifice,  wretched 

changed.   Her  years,  too,  were  pro-  man!"  continued  the  female,  tearing 

bably  very  much  fewer  than  her  ap-  away  her  arm,  which  the  begg*!* 

pearance  denoted,  for  the  signs  of  age  held  clenched  in  his  left  hand.  Hioo 

upon  her  face  bore  less  the  marks  of  art  not  sated  with  the  innocent  blood 

time  than  of  mental  sufiTering.  The  thy  false  witness  has  this  day  shed?" 
symptoms  of  aversion  which  her  roan-         It  is  a  lie ! — it  \s  a  damning  lie!** 

ner  displayed  upon  the  beggar's  ap-  screamed  the  cripple,  foaming  with 
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passioD.  "  I  have  borne  no  false  wit- 
ne>3 !  Besides,  did  not  she  avow  her 
(keds  of  darkness  ?  did  she  not  confess 
ber  comptidty  with  the  spirits  of  hell, 
and  her  hiuiotries  with  the  arch- 
deceirer  of  mankind  ?  " 

Ayl  when,  tortured  in  mind  and 
body,  her  poor  weak  old  head  gave 
waj,  and  she  nnconscionsly  affinned 
ill  that  her  torturers  had  for  honrs 
past  been  pressing  upon  her  wavering 
nnderetanmng.  Te  had  driven  her 
mad,  poor  wretch!" 

Tis  false  again !— 'tis  false !"  re- 
peated the  witchfinder.  "The  truth 
spoke  out  of  her  at  last,  when  her 
tmchennis  paramour,  the  donon,  had 
deserted  her.  God's  glory  and  that 
of  the  holy  church,  for  which  I  work, 
bad  triumphed  over  the  powers  of 
darkoess." 

"Thou  serve  the  holy  church  I  Hear 
fiot  the  blasphemy,  O  Lord!"  cried 
the  exdted  woman,  raising  up  her 
bands  to  heaven.  "  Thou,  miserable 
▼retch!  who,  for  the  favour  of  the 
Amtmann  or  the  priest,  for  the  pit- 
tance bestowed  on  thee  in  reward  of 
thy  discovery  of  the  supposed  foul 
pnurtices  of  witchery  and  magic,  art 
ever  ready  to  sell  the  innocent  blood 
of  the  aged,  helpless,  and  infirm !" 

**  For  the  lucre  of  gain  1 "  screamed 
the  cripple,  but  in  a  tone  as  much  of 
despair  at  this  accusation  as  of  wrath. 
"Forthe  lucre  of  gain!  No— no;  as 
God  is  my  judge,  it  is  not !  My  motives 
«re  pure ;  God  and  the  Holy  Virgin 
know  they  are !  It  is  not  even  a  spirit 
of  reyenge  that  instigates  me.  No — 
IK)!  it  cannot  be ;  it  u  not  I  If  the 
words  of  my  mouth  have  condemned 
ud  killed,  it  is  brause  my  voice  was 
uplifted  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
to  the  confusion  ol  the  prince  of  evil ! " 
Bttt  as  he  spoke,  the  beggar  covered 
bis  face  with  his  hands,  with  a  shud- 
der, as  though  there  passed  in  his  soul 
a  straggle  with  himself— a  doubt  of 
his  own  real  motives.  • 

Magdalena  wa^  about  to  quit  in 
kwtc  her  dangerous  companion,  when 
a  sentiment  of  pity  at  the  sight  of 
the  cripple's  evident  emotion  seemed 
to  nuni^e  sti  angely  with  her  disgust 
a»d  aversion  to  the  witchfinder.  It 
^  even  with  an  uncontrollable  feel- 
nig  of  interest  that  she  stopped  for  a 
"wment  to  look  upon  the  wretched 
man. 
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After  a  pause,  the  beggar  removed 
his  hands  from  his  face,  and  uttering 
in  a  low  tone  the  words,  "  I  thirst," 
staggered  to  the  edge  of  the  well,  and 
seized  the  bucket  within  his  hands. 
He  bent  over  it  but  for  a  moment  to 
drink,  and  could  scarcely  have  swal- 
lowed many  mouthfuls,  before,  fling- 
ing back  the  bucket  into  the  well,  he 
started  up,  and  spat  the  water  from 
his  mouth. 

"  Horror!"  he  said,  with  a  look  of 
mingled  terror  and  insanity — "it  tastes 
of  blood  I" 

"  It  is  thy  own  conscience,  poor 
man,  that  troubles  the  taste  of  the 
fresh  element,"  said  Magdalena  so- 
lemnly ;  "  the  water  is  pure  and  sweet ! " 

'*Thou  hast  done  this,  old  hag!" 
cried  the  witchfinder  wildly,  unheed- 
ing her  remark.  "Thou  hast  cor- 
rupted the  waters  at  the  source.  Why 
did  I  find  thee  sitting  here,  cowering 
over  the  surface  of  the  well,  if  it  were 
not  to  cast  malefick  spells  upon  the 
water,  and  turn  it  into  poison — in  order 
to  give  ills,  and  aUs,  and  blains,  and 
aches,  and  pains,  and  sickness,  and 
death  to  thy  fellow-creatures?  Ha! 
ha!  I  have  long  thought  it.  Thou 
also  art  one  of  the  accuraed  ones  I " 

"Thou  ravest,  miserable  wretch!" 
replied  the  female ;  "  thou  knowest 
not  what  thou  utterest.  God  forgive 
thee,  cripple,  thy  wicked  thought,  and 
change  thy  perverted  mind !" 

She  was  agun  about  to  turn  away, 
and  leave  her  angry  questioner,  when, 
fearing  the  result  of  the  evil  feeling 
now  fhlly  excited  in  the  witchflnder's 
mind,  she  again  paused  to  excuse  her- 
self in  the  eyes  of  the  dangerous  man, 
and  added — 

"  Thou  canst  not  mean  what  thou 
sayest,  Clans ;  I  sat  by  the  well  but 
to  cool  my  heated  brow  in  the  night- 
air,  and  taste  the  breath  of  heaven ; 
for  my  mind  was  saddened,  and  my 
head  whirled,  with  the  horrors  that 
this  day  has  witnessed." 

But  ner  words  were  but  oil  upon  the 
flame,  and  only  served  to  augment  the 
wild  infatuation  of  the  witchfinder. 

"  Ah  1  thy  mind  was  saddened ! 
Thou  hadst  pity  for  that  vile  hag  of 
hell!  Was  she  thy  comrade?  Perchance 
thou  hadst  fear  for  thyself?  Thou 
thought' st  thy  own  time  might  come  ? 
Thy  own  time  toiU  come,  old  Magda- 
lena.  My  eye  is  rpon  thee  and  thy 
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dark  practices ;  it  has  been  npon  thee  time.      Already  have  I  seen  her 

since  thou  earnest,  unknown  and  un-  cheek  grow  pale,  her  head  bow  down 

acknowledged,  to  this  place,  none  oonld  like  a  Ulghted  flower,  her  walk  becwne 

teU  when,  and  whence,  and  how.  Ay,  weary  with  faintness.    Hast  tilion  al- 

my  eye  is  npon  thee,  and— beware  ready  been  at  thy  filthy  machina- 

Willingly  would  the  woman  now  tions  ?   But  Black  Clans,  the  witch- 

have  shrunk  away  before  the  mad-  finder,  is  there  to  wrestle  with  the 

dened  witchfinder's  objurgation;  but  powers  of  evil.  And  hear  me!  That 

the  wild  accusation  thus  thundered  fiursweet^listheonlyoonnfortof  my 

against  her  froze  her  with  terror,  and  wretched  life.  My  soul  grows  cairn 

riveted  her  to  the  spot.  and  soothed  when  I  look  upwk  that 

I  have  marked  thee  weU,**  conti-  lovely  face.  A  ray  of  snnabine  gleama 

nned  the  frantic  man,    and  I  have  npon  the  darkness  of  my  path  when 

seen  thee  pause  upon  the  threshold  of  her  smile  beams  npon  me.   My  heart 

the  holy  house  of  God,  and  kneel  in  leaps  within  me  for  joy  when  her 

mockery  upon  the  steps  before  it:  but  small  white  hand  drops  an  offeriog 

thou  hast  never  dared  to  enter  it.  into  my  be^^'s  bowl.    She  is  my 

Thou  knewest  well  that  the  devil  thou  only  life,  my  only  joy,  and  my  guar- 

servest  would  have  torn  thee  in  pieces  dian  angel.  And  cotddst  thou  harm 

hadst-thou  done  it   Ha !  do  I  catch  her,  woman,  no  torment  should  he  toa 

thee  there  ?  "  he  continued,  as  at  these  horrible  fok-  thee,  body  and  souL  The 

words  the  woman  buried  her  face  be-  chains  of  the  stake  still  lie  npon  (be 

tween  her  hands.  market-place — ^the  ashes  of  yon  pile 

Thou  canst  not  deny  it !  ^  shouted  stiU  reek  with  heat;  and  the  pile  shall 

the  witchfinder  with  an  air  of  triumph,  rise  again,  the  chains  shall  bind  ooce 

God  best  judges  the  motives  of  more.   Wretched  hag !  I  bid  tbee 

the  heart,"  mnrmiued  Magdaleua.  again  beware !  ^ 

I  will  tell  thee  more,  vile  hag,  and  As  with  one  hand  the  raving  witch- 
thou  Shalt  hear  it  face  to  face,'*  pur-  finder  pointed  to  the  spot  where  <»e 
sued  the  cripple,  seizing  the  poor  unhappy  woman  had  already  perished 
woman's  arms  with  his  long  bony  that  day,  a  victim  to  the  sapentidon 
fingers,  and  dragging  her  hands  from  *  of  the  times,  Magdalena,  who^  doziog 
berore  her  face,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  his  praise  of  the  fair  giri,  had  again 
at  resistance.  Thou  watchest  at  looked  at  him  with  awakened  inttfest, 
street  comers  and  in  doorways,  on  the  disengaged  herself  from  the  other, 
bridge  or  on  the  causeway,  to  see  fair  God'a  wiU  be  done  1 "  she  said  with 
Fraulein  Bertha,  the  Ober-Amtmann's  humility.  I  am  prepared  ior  aU. 
daughter,  ride  past  upon  her  ambling  But  thou,  unhappy  man  I ''  she  cooti- 
jennet,  or  mount  the  church -steps,  her  nued,  beware  in  turn,  lest,  before 
missal  in  her  hand.  Thouwatchest  her  thou  hast  time  to  repeski  thee  of  tbe 
to  cast  thy  spells  upon  her.  Thou  hatest  hardness  and  cruelty  of  iky  heart,  His 
her  for  her  youth  and  beauty  and  spot-  judgment  fall  on  thee,  and  his  job- 
less purity,  like  aQ  thy  wretched  tice  punish  thee." 
tribe,  whom  the  sight  of  innocence  She  spoke  with  hand  upraised  to 
and  brightness  sickens  to  the  heart's  heaven ;  and  then,  pulling  her  hood 
core.  Thou  wouldst  fascinate  her  over  her  face,  hurried  fipom  the  mar- 
with  thy  eye  of  evil  and  thy  deadly  ket-place. 

incantations.^  I^e  witchfinder  gazed  after  ber, 

The  moon,  the  light  of  which  still  fixed  to  the  ^t,  and  for  a  moment 

struggled  faintly  through  the  fast-  awe-struck  by  her  words.  As  he  still 

aocumidating  clouds,  shone  for  a  mo-  stood  struggling  with  his  varioos  pas- 

ment  upon  the  face  of  old  Magdalena,  sions,  the  storm,  which  had  been 

as  the  cripple  pronounced  these  words,  gathering  ever  since  sunset,  began  to 

Her  features  were  more  deadly  pale  burst  over  his  head.  The  raia  camo 

than  usual,  and  convulsed  with  an-  down  in  torrents, 

excess  of  agitation  at  this  menti<xi  of  Ah  I  was  It  that?*^  screamed  tbe 

Bertha's  name,  which  she  evidently  bemur,  with  a  fit  of  wild  laogb^* 

struggled  to  control  in  vain.  The  miserable  old  beldam  I 

Ahl  I  have  thee  there  again  P  stretched  out  her  finger  to  the  skji 

screamed  Claus  in  triumph  a  second  and  it  was  io  bring  down  these  water- 


£poat8  iqpon  my  head.  Gnnes  on  the 
fool  malidoiw  fiend!"  And  he  spat 
opoD  the  grouad,  as  if  to  exorcise  the 
e>il  spirit. 

But  I  must  find  shelter,"  he  mnr* 
mnred.  Already  pains  rack  mj 
limhs;  my  bones  ache;  a  shndder 
nuu  throogh  my  firame!  The  old 
liag  has  worked  her  spell  upon  me. 
Apage^  Sathamu  !  Anathema ! " 

Speaking  thus,  the  wretched  man 
shoffied  along  aa  fast  as  the  crippled 
itate  of  his  limbs,  and  the  acnte  pains 
of  rfaeHmatiam,  which  the  damp  mgfati- 
tir  had  again  broaght  npon  him,  would 
iUow  him  to  proosed.  He  staggered 
to  the  shelter  of  a  doorway,  which  was 
placed  mder  tJie  adyaadng  teirace  of 
the  town-hall,  and  between  two 
staircases  which  descended  on  either 
side  OB  to  tibe  market-place.  The  pro- 
trading  Tanlt  of  the  Gothic  archway 
afforded  him  some  refhge  from  the 
storm,  n^iich  now  bnrst  down  with 
increased  violence.  Bnt  the  excited 
wltchfinder's  brain  seemed  to  wander, 
as  be  caught  an  indistinct  vision  of 
the  gaping  jaws  of  the  dragons  and 
other  grotescpie  monsters,  which  pro- 
tnided  as  watmponts  from  the  roo6 
of  the  snrronnding  houses,  and  now 
diflgwged  torrents  of  rain. 

""Spit,  ^it,  ye  devils  all  I"  he 
footed  akmd.  Ye  cannot  reach 
me  here.  Ha !  ha !  rage,  storm,  spew 
forth  jonr  venom,  do  the  bidding  of 
your  mistress— I  defy  you !"  And  as 
the  wmd  swept  round  the  comers  of 
the  buildmg,  and  spattered  some  of 
the  water  of  the  gushing  cataracts  in 
his  face,  he  cried,  Avannt!"  as  if 
speakuig  to  a  living  thing,  and,  cling- 
iag  to  the  ban  of  an  aperture  in  the 
Qpperpart  of  the  door,  turned  away 
Msfiace. 

Ab  he  thus  came  to  look  upon  the 
stnm^y-barred  opening  in  the  door, 
the  omrent  of  his  ideas  changed. 
Within  was  the  small  and  wretdied 
pviaon  of  the  town,  which  just  occu- 
pied the  space  of  the  terrace  above — 
a  miserable  hole. 

^  There  she  lay  this  morning,"  he 
nnmnured,  looking  into  the  interior, 
was  now  in  utter  darkness,  and 
quite  empty— there  she  lay,  old 
Hartha  Dietz,  and  called  in  vain  upon 
^  demon  who  deserted  her.  There 
ba?e  lam  all  tile  foul  hags  who  tor- 
tved  my  poor  aching  limbs.  There 
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shall  she  lie  also,  the  scoffer  and  re- 
viler,  the  worker  of  evil.  The  witch- 
finder  will  be  revenged.  Bevenge! 
no,  no !  He  will  do  the  work  of  the 
holy  church.  Who  shall  say  the 
contrary  ?  Not  thou,  old  Martha— 
nor  thou — ^nor  thou.  If  ye  say  so,  ye 
lie  in  death,  as  ye  have  lied  in  life. 
Ay!  glare  upon  me  with  your  lackr 
lustre  eyes.  Ye  are  powerless  now^ 
though  ye  are  there,  and  make 
mouths  at  me.  One — ^two— three —  * 
God  stand  by  me  I   There  they  are-^ 

With  a  wild  scream  of  horror,  the 
cripple  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands, 
and  rushed  forth  into  the  tempest. 

Situated  in  the  picturesque  and  fer- 
tile valley  of  the  Saale,  the  town  of 
Hammelburg  stands  upon  a  .gentle 
declivity,  commanding  one  of  the  nu- 
merous windings  of  the  river,  and 
sloping  downwards  to  its  banks.  A 
part  of  the  old  wsdls  of  the  town  is 
thus  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the 
stream,  which,  calm  and  peaceful  in 
the  summer  months,  become  tumul- 
tuous, and  even  dangerous,  during 
rainy  weather,  or  after  the  melting  of 
the  snows.  From  the  ancient  gate- 
way of  the  town  on  the  river  side,  a 
triple  bridge  of  great  length  and  many 
arches,  which,  in  the  dry  season, 
seems  to  occupy  a  most  unnecessary 
space  across  the  narrower  waters, 
but  which,  at  other  tunes,  scarce  suf- 
fices to  span  the  extent  of  the  invad- 
ing inundation,  affords  a  communica- 
tion with  the  high-road. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  this  bridge  was  only 
constructed  of  wood,  and  although  put 
together  with  rude  strength,  iU-suf- 
ficed  to  resist  the  force  of  the  torrents, 
and  had  been  repeatedly  swept  before 
them. 

Not  far  fix)m  the  town  gateway  that 
commanded  this  bridge,  stood  a  huge 
mansion,  constructed  as  a  palace  for 
the  Prince  Bishops  of  Fulda,  the  sove- 
reign rulers  of  the  district ;  although, 
at  the  period  in  question,  it  had  been 
ceded  to  the  Ober-Amtmann,  a  near 
relation  of  the  reigning  bishop,  as  his 
official  dwellmg.  On  the  side  of  this 
ancient  palace  furthest  removed  from 
the  town  gate,  ran,  along  the  river's 
banks,  its  spacious  gardens,  abutting 
at  their  extremity  upon  the  premises 
of  an  extensive  Beiiedictine  mona&- 
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teiy,  from  which  they  were  only  se- 
parated by  a  narrow  lane,  that  led 
from  the  town  to  the  river.  At  the 
▼eiy  angle  of  this  lane,  where  it  open- 
ed by  a  small  water-gate  npon  a  nar- 
row towing-path,  skirting  alike  the 
town- walls  and  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  there  stood  a  low  building  at- 
tached to  the  monastery,  the  upper 
story  of  which  thus  overlooked  the 
old  gardens  of  the  palace  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  river 
banks. 

At  one  of  the  windows  of  this  hum- 
ble dwelling,  that  which  overlooked 
the  palace  gardens,  stood  a  yonng 
man,  intently  gaEing  through  its  smafi 
octagon  panes.  Two  or  tiiree  times 
he  turned  away  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
as  if  wearied  with  long  and  vain 
watching,  and  as  often  returned  again 
to  his  previous  occupation.  At  length 
the  opening  of  the  door  of  the  room 
startled  him  from  his  position ;  and  as 
if  ashamed  of  being  caught  in  the  act 
of  looking  out,  he  hurried  to  a  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  flung 
himself  into  an  old  chair. 

The  various  objects  with  which  the 
table  was  covered,  as  well  as  those 
which  filled  and  litt^ed  the  room  in 
all  durections,  clearly  designated  the 
young  man^s  employment  to  be  that 
of  a  sculptor  and  eolourw  of  images 
for  the  ornament  of  churches,  as  well 
as  an  illuminator  of  missals  and  ma- 
nuscripts— an  occupation  at  that  time 
still  pursued,  although  gradually  fall- 
ing into  disuse  since  the  invention  of 
printing.  Scattered  about  upon  the 
table  were  several  old  parchment  ma- 
nuscripts, which  had  served  as  models 
for  the  artist's  use,  or  had  been  con- 
fided to  his  hands  to  clean.  Old  illu- 
minated missals,  some  of  the  gorgeous 
illustrations  of  which  were  open,  as  if 
lately  retouched  by  the  hand  of  the 
young  painter,  lay  here  and  there.  At 
the  tother  end  of  the  table  stood  a 
small  figure  of  a  Virgin  and  Child,  de- 
licately and  exquisitely  carved,  and 
painted  with  the  richest  colours.  The 
group  was  bright  with  its  fi^h  finish, 
and  evidently  had  not  long  been  com- 

?leted  by  the  hand  of  Uie  artist. 
Fpon  an  elevated  bench  or  dresser 
were  littered  the  tools  of  the  sculptor 
and  wood-carver,  with  a  few  unfinish- 
ed trials  of  small  saintly  figures ;  and 
•around  the  room  were  mgments  of 
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wooden  images  of  sdnts,  some  dis- 
coloured, some  broken,  a  few  in  Un- 
able preservation,  which  were  either 
destined  to  be  restored  and  repainted, 
or  had  served  as  studies  for  the  artist 
Upon  the  walls  hung  a  few  pictures  of 
female  saints,  bedecked  with  gariands 
of  fiowers,  which  showed  them  to 
be  obfects  of  devotion  and  respect  in 
the  eyes  of  the  possessor.  Among  all 
this  confusion,  space  was  acaroAj  left, 
in  the  small  chamber  of  the  artist, 
for  the  pallet-bed  and  cumbroos  press 
that  formed  his  only  fumitare. 

Immediately  before  the  chair  into 
which  the  young  man  so  hastily  flimg 
himself,  lay  a  rich  missal,  npon  the 
adornment  of  which  he  had  been  em- 
ployed, before  other  thoughts  and 
feelings  had  sent  him  to  the  window; 
and  when  he  again  resumed  his  work, 
it  was  upon  the  face  of  a  fair  saiot, 
which  formed  the  headpiece  of  a 
chapter,  peering  out  from  am<mg  the 
various  graceful  arabesques  that  twin- 
ed in  the  brightest  oolours  al<mg  the 
margin  of  the  leaf. 

In  truth,  the  face  of  the  yoong  ar- 
tist was  almost  as  £Eur  as  that  of  th$ 
bright  being  he  was  engaged  in  paint- 
ing. His  light  brown  hair  was  parted 
in  the  nuddle,  over  a  hi^  white  fore- 
head, and  fell  in  faintly  waving  coiis 
almost  to  his  need:,  forming  a  frame  to 
the  soft  oval  face,  to  which  his  violet- 
blue  melancholy- looking  eyes,  hie 
calm,  finely-chiselled  features,  and  the 
serious  repose  of  his  imaginative 
mouth,  imparted  an  air  of  g^tieoess 
and  thoughtiulness  ocnnbined.  His 
dark,  sol^- coloured,  ample  dress, 
although  somewhat  too  severe  to  spit 
his  youthful  figure,  accorded  well  with 
the  character  of  his  pbyvogDomj- 
His  falling  collar  displayed  a  fiSl 
white  throat,  which  might  have  serv- 
ed as  a  model  fot  a  statue  of  Anti- 
nous,  had  it  not  borne  more  the 
stamp  of  genius  in  its  pvoportaons 
than  of  physical  volimtnonsness.  T^e 
hands,  which  now  hastily  resuned 
their  neglected  occupation,  had  all  the 
faumess  and  well-moulded  oontoor  of 
a  woman^s,  without  that  delicacy  of 
size  which  would  have  stamped  th»n 
as  efieminate.  Had  he  been  aware  of 
his  own  beauty,  he  might  have  copied 
his  own  graoefiil  form  for  a  personifi- 
cation of  the  lily-bearing  angel  ifl^ 
group  of  the  Aimimciatioii. 
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The  perBoa  who  had  startled  him 
from  the  window,  by  opening  the  door 
of  bis  room,  was  an  aged-looking  wo- 
man, in  a  ]dain  dress  of  coarse  black 
serge.  She  bore  in  her  hands  a  coarse 
brown  poiringer  filled  with  steaming 
riuds,  a  lomp  of  dark  homely  bread, 
aod  a  white  cloth. 

''Ah J  mj  good  Magdalena,  art 
tboa  there?"  said  the  yonng  artist, 
nimg  his  head  with  an  almost  un- 
coDficions  affectation  of  surprise,  as 
though  nnexpectedlj  distnrbed  at  his 
work. 

Yon  forget  all  hours,  and  all  hu- 
man  wants,  in  your  zeal  for  your  beau- 
tifol  art.  Master  GotUob,^'  said  the 
woman.  I  bring  yon  yonr  noon- 
day repast,  which  jou  wonld  never 
ha?e  called  for,  had  I  allowed  it  to 
stand  by  even  nntU  sundown.  But  I 
have  Tentnred  to  transgress  your 
orders.  You  must  be  faint  with  long 
fasting  ;^  and  the  old  woman  made  a 
moTement  as  if  to  place  the  food  upon 
the  table  before  the  artist. 

"Tbank8,goodMagdalenal  thanks!" 
said  the  yonng  man,  looking  at  her 
with  that  sweet  smile,  and  tender  ex- 
pression of  his  mild  blue  eyes,  which 
had  procured  him,  among  all  who 
koew  bun,  the  constant  designation  of 
"  Gentle  Gottlob but  at  the  same 
time  repeUing  the  porringer.   "  Kot 
here.  Place  the  food  elsewhere.  I 
will  eat  anon.  I  am  not  hungry  now ; 
tod  I  must  not  leave  my  work.  I 
have  promised  it  to  his  noble  reve- 
rence the  prior,  for  the  eve  of  the  fSte 
of  St  Ursula,  and  to-morrow  ia  the 
^ery  day.  There  is  still  much  to  do. 
It  seems  as  if  I  could  never  give  suffi- 
cient finish  to  this  face,  or  impart  to 
it,  with  my  dull  colours  and  rebellions 
pencil,  that  look  of  heavenly  bright- 
^  that  ought  to  dwell  upon  it.  And 
yet,  alls !  I  would  it  never  could  be 
fiwshed  1  It  will  break  my  heart  to 
part  with  it— although  I  love  not  my 
own  work,  nor  deem  it  excellent. 
Biit  still  I  cherish  it— all  imperfect  as 
is— I  know  not  why ;  and  when  to- 
morrow comes,  Mid  1  must  give  it  up 
rnto  his  reverence's  hands,  it  seems 
^^Qy  life  and  spirit  woiUd  depart 
^  me  with  its  loss,  and  tha(  all 
j^jd  me  would  be  dark  and  joy- 
After  placing  the  porringer  and 
ttpon  a  spare  comer  of  the 


sculptor's  working  bench,  Magdalena 
moved  gently  behind  the  young  man^s 
chair,  and  having  asked  respectfully 
his  pardon,  looked  over  his  shoulder. 
At  the  sight  of  the  fair  face  upon  which 
the  young  artist  was  bestowing  so 
much  care,  her  looks  betrayed  feelings 
of  surprise,  mingled  with  much  emo- 
tion. Once  or  twice  she  passed  her 
hand  over  her  eyes,  as  if  doubting 
the  reality  of  what  she  saw.  It  was 
some  time  before  she  could  sufficiently 
master  her  agitation  to  speak;  and 
when  at  last  she  spoke,  after  a  long- 
drawn  sigh,  it  was  with  a  tone  which 
still  betrayed,  in  spite  of  her  efforts, 
the  interest  inspired  in  her  by  the 
painter's  work  of  art. 

It  is  indeed  a  fine  performance, 
and  right  bravely  limned,"  she  said ; 

and  in  truth  the  countenance  you 
have  given  to  yonder  saint,  with  the 
pale  glory,  is  one  of  exquisite  beauty. 
I  wonder  not  that  you  should  be 
grieved  to  look  upon  so  sweet  a  face 
no  more ;  although,  methinks,  I  know 
a  face  as  fair,  to  which  it  bears  a  mar- 
vellous resemblance." 

What  meanest  thou,  Magda- 
lena?" said  the  young  artist,  bending 
his  head  still  lower  over  his  work. 
**  Whom  dost  thou  know  who  could 
bear  a  likeness  to  this  creation  of  my 
own  imagination?" 

"  Of  your  own  memory,  Master 
Grottlob !  you  should  have  said,"  pur- 
sued Magdalena.  "  Surely— or  my 
eyes  deceive  themselves  most  strange- 
ly— ^although  in  that  sweet  face  they 
were  not  easily  deceived ;  surely  the 

face  is  that  of  "  

The  old  woman  again  paused,  as  if 
to  suppress  her  emotion. 

Of  whom?"  enquired  Gottlob  in 
a  low  tone,  also  in  much  agitation. 

Of  the  fan:  Fraulein  Pertha,  the 
noble  Ober-Amtmann's  daughter." 

You  think  so,  Magdalena?"  re- 
plied the  young  man,  Perhaps  it 
maybe  a  slight  shadeof  a  resemblance, 
caught  unconsciously"  

It  is  she  herself,"  exclaimed  Mag- 
dalena. It  is  the  same  angeUc 
smile — ^the  same  beam  of  innocent 
brightness  athwart  her  brow  I  It  is 
she!" 

Perhaps  thou  art  right,"  stam- 
mered Gottlob,  still  in  much  confu- 
sion, but  evidently  well  pleased  with 
the  species  of  praise  thus  bestowed 
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apon  his  peifonnance.  ThOTe  is,  in 
truth,  more  resemblance  to  the  Fran- 
lein  Bertha  than  I  had  thought/* 

Magdalena  seemed  for  a  minnte  lost 
in  her  reflection,  as  if  a  now  and  pain- 
ful Idea  had  struck  her;  and  after 
giviug  a  long  and  anxious  look  at  the 
window,  from  which  the  young  artist 
had  drawn  back  upon  her  entrance, 
she  pressed  her  hand  heavily  to  her 
heart,  as  if  to  support  her  in  a  sudden 
resolution,  and,  advancing  to  the  ar- 
tist's side,  said  in  an  earnest  tone, 

Young  man !  thou  lovest  her  I  '* 
Magdalena !  thou  knowest  not 
what  thou  say  est,"  cried  Gottlob,  more 
harshly  than  was  the  wont  of  his 
gentle  nature.  . 

"  Oh  I  pardon  me  if  I  have  offended. 
Condemn  me  not ! "  said  the  excited 
woman.  But  I  do  entreat  yon,  tell 
mc !  Tell  me  your  secret  as  you  would 
confide  it  to  a  mother — ^to  your  own 
mother,  Gottlob.  It  is  the  purest  in- 
terest for  you— for  her— that  guides 
me !  I  swear  it  to  you !  Oh !  tell 
me — is  it  not  so  ?  You  love  that  fair 
and  gentle  girl!" 

Theyoungman  looked  at  his  strange 
interrogator  with  some  astonishment 
at  her  evident  agitation.  The  tears 
were  swelling  m  her  eyes.  But  with- 
out pausing  to  question  the  reasons  of 
her  emotion — so  absorbed  is  love  in 
its  own  self— he  rose,  and  took  the 
old  woman's  band. 

Yes !  I  will  speak ;  my  heart  has 
long  been  overcharged  with  its  own 
secret,  even  to  bursting,"  he  said; 

and  it  throbs  to  imbuiden  itself  into 
some  sympathizing  heart!  And  why 
not  thine,  good  Magdalena?  Ever 
smce  fate  has  brought  us  so  strangely 
together,  thou  hast  been  like  a  mother 
tome!" 

*'Do  not  I  owe  you  all?"  inter- 
rupted the  old  woman;  "my  life — 
my  daily  bread — ^a  shelter  for  my  old 
limbs  in  the  cell  below?" 

"  Alas !  I  have  but  little  to  give, 
poor  Magdalena!"  said  the  young 
man  kindly. 

"  And  that  little  thou  hast  shared 
with  me  as  a  son,"  continued  Mag- 
dalena, bending  her  head  over  Ms 
hand  as  if  to  kiss  it. 

"Yes,  thou  Shalt  know  all,"  pur- 
sued Gottlob ;  "for  it  wouW  seem  as 
though  the  destiny  that  threw  thee  in 


my  way  were  linked  with  hen.  Her 
Image  it  was  that  led  me  to  the  spot 
where  first  I  saw  thee.    It  was  the 
last  day  of  the  Carnival,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  and  there  was  a 
fite  at  the  palace  of  the  Oher-Amt- 
mann.  I  had  long  gaaed  with  adonir 
tion  upon  that  angelic  face,  and  trea- 
sured it  in  my  heart   I  already  wor- 
shipped yon  saintly  portraifta,  because 
in  one — God  foigive  me  the  piofiuie 
thought  {—I  had  found  a  faint  forth- 
showing  of  the  beam  of  her  bright  eye ; 
in  another,  the  gentle,  dimpled  smile 
of  her  sweet  month ;  in  a  third,  her 
pure  and  saint-like  brow.    It  was  not 
for  such  as  I,  a  poor  artist,  to  be  in- 
vited to  the  noble  Amtmami*8  fke\ 
but  I  thought  that,  through  the  wm- 
dows  in  the  illuminated  halls,  I  might 
perchance  traoe  her  pasahig  shadow. 
I  fancied  that,  by  some  nnl^neflecn  ac- 
cident,'she  might  come  forth  upoo 
the  tmace,  overhanging  the  river's 
banks — a  foolish  tocy,  for  the  night 
was  wintry  and  cold.   I  hoped  to  see 
her,  no  matter  how ;  and  I  wandered 
out  of  the  town— for  its  gatce  were 
open  for  that  holiday— to  look  upon 
the  lighted  windows  of  the  paUos 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  slreaoi. 
The  snow  was  on  the  gronnd.  My 
mantle  scarcely  preserved  me  from 
the  bitter  cold.   But  I  felt  it  not  It 
was  only  when  a  groan  aonnded  near 
me,  that  I  thought  on  the  sufferings  of 
others  in  snch  a  night.    I  loom 
around  me ;  and  there,  not  te  from 
me,  on  the  snow,  before  the  reiy  win- 
dows of  the  palace,  where  withm  w» 
music  and  dancing,  and  feasting  and 
mirth,  lay  thy  form,  poor  Magdahmai 
Feeble,  helpless,  stiff  with  cold,  tboa 
appearedst  to  me  in  the  last  agonies  of 
death.'' 

Yes ;  I  had  laid  me  down  to 
die,  in  sorrow  and  de^Mur.  It  is 
too  true,"  sobbed  the  old  woman, 
in  a  voice  choked  with  tears.  Bat 
your  hand  raised  me  np — ^yomr  aims 
warmed  me  into  life — yonr  voioe 
encouraged  me,  and  gave  me  force. 
Yon  brought  me  to  yoor  hoi9«i 
fostered  me,  and  nursed  me — me,  to 
unknown  outcast,  whose  very  history 
you  did  not  even  seek  to  know— 
whose  silence  and  secrecy  you  re- 
spected. Yonr  kindness  saved  me 
fbem  despaur,  and  gave  me  hope;  tad 
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I  fired  on,  in  ofder  to  pay,  were  it 
pAssiUe,  my  debt  of  gratitude  to  my 
prei^rrer." 

Good  Magdaleiia,"  said  the  young 
mu  soothin^y,  takiiig  her  withered 
hands  between  his  own,  did  but 
tioe  daty  of  a  Christian  man.*' 

"And  yon  love  her,  then?  "  resumed 
Magdalena,  recalling  her  yonng  pre- 
sorer  to  his  promiiMd  confidence. 

''Love  her!''  exclaimed  Grottlob 
with  an  impassioned  fervour,  which 
pive  Us  gentle  lace  a  look  of  iitspira- 
tion.  Love  her  \  She  is  my  vision 
by  day— my  dream  by  night.  When 
I  read,  it  is  her  voice  that  seems  to 
speak  to  me  from  the  Minnesinger's 
poesy.  When  I  paint,  it  is  her  form 
that  grows  under  my  pencil.  When  I 
pray,  it  is  her  seraphic  smile  that  seems 
to  beam  upon  me  down  from  heaven. 
I  wander  forth :  it  is  to  meet  her  in 
ber  walks.  I  kneel  in  the  church :  it 
is  to  breathe  the  same  air  as  she!" 
At  these  words,  Magdalena  covered 
her  faee,  and  uttered  a  suppressed 
gnMUL  rifle  from  my  labour, 
which  of  old  was  a  labour  of  love  to 
me,  and  now  is  oft  an  irksome  task : 
it  18  to  watch  for  her  coming  forth 
ato  the  garden.  I  have  neither  rest 
by  day  nor  by  night.  Where  there 
vas  repose  in  my  heart,  there  is  now 
eternal  fever." 

''And  she?"  said  Magdalena  with 
ftlow  tcme  of  anxiety,  as  if  fearful  of 
the  answer  she  mig^t  receive.  "Does 
sheknow-Hloes  she  return yourlove?" 

''How  should  she  deign  to  remark 
&  worm  like  me?"  was  the  yonng 
"tist's  answer.     How  should  I  dare 
to  breathe  my  affection  in  her  ear, 
*cre  it  even  possible  for  me  to  ap- 
I'l^MAh  her  ?  And  yet  she  looks  upon 
we  kindly,"  continued  the  young  lover, 
eocoQia^Qg  himself  in  vague  hopes, 
^  the  same  tane  that  he  condemned 
their  presumption.    "  When  I  doff 
OH)  to  the  noble  Amtsmnn's 
<^ter,  as  she  ambles  forth  by  her 
Proad  father's  side,  she  will  answer 
^  iM>  sweet  a  smile,  and  greet  me 
*|th  a  wave  of  her  riding-switch — 
with  what  a  grace ! — and  then  grow 
^Aeieby,  and  then  grow  pale. 
Jjhen  I  offer  her  the  holy  water  as 
passes  from  the  cfauroh,  she  will 
<bwn  her  tremblhig  ^elids,  and 
yet  will  see  withal  who  offers  it;  and 
^^e&Ista&datyon  window,  as  she 


rambles  in  the  garden,  she  will  pluck 
flower  after  flower,  as  though  sh^ 
knew  not  why;  then  fling  them  all 
aside,  then  pick  them  up  with  care ; 
then  disappear  as  if  she  had  gone 
back,  and  yet  come  forth  again." 

Magdalena's  brow  grew  thoughtful 
and  anxious  as  (xottlob  proceeded  in 
his  enumeration  of  these  symptoms. 
Her  bosom  heaved  painMly,  her 
"hands  were  clenched  together. 

"Poor  child!  should  it  be  so!" 
she  murmured,  casting  her  eyes  upon 
the  ground ;  and  then,  raising  them 
again  to  Gottlob's  face,  into  which 
she  looked  with  scrutinizing  eager- 
ness, she  said  aloud — '^  And  yet  you 
do  not  think  she  loves  you  ?" 

*^She  love  me!"  cried  the  young 
man.  Such  a  dream  of  bUss  were 
madness !  Can  I  forget  the  immea- 
surable gulf  that  separates  the  noble 
daughter  of  the  high-placed  Amtmann 
from  the  poor  and  humble  artist — the 
dependent  of  a  cloister?  No,  Mag- 
dalena. I  must  die  as  I  have  lived, 
the  poor  unloved  and  uncared-for  or- 
phan— die  without  a  sigh  of  pity, 
without  a  tear  of  sorrow  from  her  eye." 

^'  Have  you,  then,  no  friends,  poor 
youth  ?"  said  Magdalena. 

"  None.  Yes !  I  am  ungrateful. 
I  have  one — a  kind  protector ;  but  he 
is  far  removed,  and  I  have  seen  him 
seldom." 

"The  Prmce  Bishop  of  Fulda!" 
repeated  the  old  woman,  with  some 
degree  of  agitation.  Perhaps— yet 
it  is  a  wild  and  foolish  thought — ^per- 
haps all  hqpe  is  not  shut  out  to  you." 

"  What  sayest  thou,  then,  old  Mag- 
dalena?" said  the  youth.  "Hope 
were  but  torture  were  it  vain ;  and 
BO  it  must  be"  

"Yes.  I  was  wrong.  Heed  not 
my  words !  But  know  you  not  that 
your  patron,  the  bishop,  is  dose  at 
hand?  Already  I  have  heard  that  he 
arrived  this  morning  at  his  castle  of 
Saaledk,  at  half  a  league's  distance 
from  the  town ;  and  he  will  probably 
shortly  enter  Hammelburg,  as  is  his 
wont." 

"  These  are  glad  tidmgs !"  said 
Gottlob,  his  eyes  beaming  with  joy. 
"  I  will  at  once  to  Saaleck,  and,  if  the 
prince  admit  me  to  his  pres^ce,  throw 
myself  at  his  feet,  assure  him  of  all 
'my  gratitude  for  the  past,  and  oflftsr 
him  my  poor  service  for  the  future." 
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With  these  words  the  young  man 
hurried  to  his  cumbrous  chest,  and 
puUinff  out  a  short  cloak,  flung  it 
around  him.  A  small  cap  of  black 
velvet,  of  the  cut  of  the  time,  which 
showed  off  to  advantage  the  beauty 
of  his  youthful  face,  was  hastily  thrown 
upon  his  head.  He  was  about  to  quit 
the  chamber,  when  Magdalena  caught 
him  by  the  arm. 

"  Thy  repast,  Master  Gottlob." 

''Have I  time  to  think  of  that?" 
said  the  eager  youth,  swallowing, 
however,  in  haste  a  few  mouthfhls  of 
the  broth,  to  satisfy  the  old  woman^s 
look  of  supplication. 

'*  And  when  you  mount  or  descend 
the  mountain-path  that  leads  to  the 
castle  on  its  brow,^^  said  the  old  wo- 
man, during  Gottlob's  hasty  meal, ''  if 
yon  can  still  have  a  thought  for  poor 
old  Magdalena,  she  begs  you  enter 
the  chapel  on  the  mountain-side,  which 
is  esteemed  so  holy  that  it  is  per- 
mitted to  be  a  sanctuary  of  refn^  to 
the  criminal,  and  say  a  short  prayer 
for  her  soul's  weal." 

''Can  those  so  good  and  kind  as 
thou,  Magdalena,  need  the  prayers  of 
such  as  I?"  said  the  young  man. 

"  The  fervent  supplications  of  the 
young  and  pure  at  heart  are  always 
acceptable,"  replied  Magdalena  eva- 
sively, but  in  a  sad  and  earnest  tone. 

"So  be  it — and  fare- thee- well," said 
Gottlob,  finishing  his  last  mouthful, 
and  hurrying  to  depart. 

"And  heed  you,  gentle  youth," 
again  cried  Magdalena,  "  as  you  cross 
the  bridge  to  leave  the  town.  The 
river  is  much  swollen  with  the  late 
rains,  so  much  as  to  threaten  destruc- 
tion to  the  tottering  fabric." 

"  I  fear  no  such  danger,""  was  the 

Soung  man's  reply ;  "  and  besides, 
ave  I  not  thy  charm?"  he  continued, 
laughing,  holding  up  a  black  ring  in- 
scribed with  strange  characters,  that 
hung  about  his  neck. 

"  Oh,  say  not  so ! "  said  the  old  wo- 
man earnestly,  as  a  recollection  of  the 
Witchfinder's  dreadful  threats  the 
night  before  came  across  her  mind. 
"Call  it  not  a  channl  The  holy 
church  permits  not  of  such  dealings. 
It  was  but  a  remembrance  that  I  gave 
you,  to  think  sometimes  on  the  poor 
wretch  whose  life  yon  had  preserved. 
It  was  of  little  value;  but  I  had 
nought  else  to  give.  I  priiyed  only 


that  it  might  bring  happiness  to  you, 
boy,  for  it  had  brought  nothing  hot 
miseiy  and  wretchedness  to  me." 

Long  before  old  Magdalena  could 
complete  her  sentence,  the  eager  youth 
had  left  the  room.  The  old  woman 
looked  after  him  for  a  time  with  a  look 
of  gratitude,  and  then,  hnrrying  to 
the  artist's  table,  threw  herself  down 
upon  her  knees  beside  the  open  mie»sl, 
and  gazed  with  intense  eagerness  upon 
the  picture  of  the  fair  saint  upon 
which  he  had  been  painting.  She 
approached  her  lips  as  if  to  kiss  it ; 
then  again  drew  back,  as  if  she  feared 
to  mar  the  colouring  by  her  caress : 
then  gaced  again,  until  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears :  and  at  last,  with  the  ay, 
"  Yes  I  it  is  she — ^her  very  self  I"  bmst 
into  a  fit  of  convulsive  sobbing,  and 
buried  her  face  between  her  hands. 

As  she  still  lay  crouched  npon  her 
knees,  a  partly-concealed  door,  whicb 
led  towuds  the  monastery,  and  was 
almost  in  disuse,  slowly  opened,  and 
a  figure,  enveloped  in  a  monk's  robe 
and  cowl,  entered  the  room. 

Magdalena  was  not  at  trst  awsre 
of  the  entrance  of  the  stranger;  and 
it  was  only  when,  after  looking  about 
the  room,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that 
no  one  was  there,  he  approached  the 
table,  that  she  heard  the  footstep,  and 
lifted  up  her  head  in  surprise.  Tbe 
intruder  evidently  as  Uttle  expected 
to  find  the  room  already  tenanted; 
for  he  also  started  npon  seeing  the 
kneeling  woman.  But  the  astonish* 
ment  of  both  parties  was  gready  in- 
creased when  their  eyes  met  each 
other.  Far  firom  attemptuag  to  riM 
from  her  knees,  Magdalena  remamed 
in  an  attitude  of  supplication  before 
the  stranger,  who  was  an  aged  nun 
of  mild  aspect,  and  folding  her  arms 
across  her  heart,  bent  down  her  head 
like  a  penitent,  in  order  to  avoid  hia 
scrutinizing  look. 

"  Magdalena !  thon  here ! "  said  tbe 
seeming  monk,  in  a  toneof  voice  which, 
naturally  that  of  benevolence,  he  evi- 
dently strove  to  render  harsh  and 
severe.  "How  comes  this?  Tboa 
hast  left,  without  my  knowledge,  tbe 
seclusion  of  the  convent  in  which  I 

eaced  thee?  In  defiance  of  thy  so- 
mn  promise,  and  thy  accepted  tow 
of  penitence,  thou  hast  i^pnwched 
this  town — thon  hast  sought,  periia|«} 
forgetful  of  thy  oath  ^ 


The  Witchfinder. 
intempted  the  agitated   and  the  monk  heaved  a  sigh, 


1^.] 
*»No,no; 

womin,  that  cruel  oath  has  sealed 
my  hps  for  ever.  Grod  knows,  and 
TOtt,  reverend  father— you  know,  that 
i  had  accepted  the  bitterest  trial  wo- 
man can  bear  on  earth,  in  expiation 
of  my  past  sin.  Long  did  I  observe 
IDT  vow  of  penit«Qce  without  a  mur- 
mor  to  heaven  or  to  you.  But  I 
tbongfat  to  die.  A  fever  had  seized 
me,  and  a  burning  thought  came  over 
me  that  I  no  longer  could  withstand. 

0  God,  forgive  me — but  my  head 
was  turned — knew  not  what  I  did ! 
Ikmged  to  aee  once  more  on  earth 
that  o^ect  that  was  my  only  earthly 
joy.  That  uncontrollable  desire  over- 
came the  stubborn  resolution  of  avow, 
▼hich  long  years  of  tears  and  mor- 
tificatiou  luul  striven  to  fortify  in  vaiii. 

1  fled.  I  hoped  once  more  to  gUd  my 
eyes— but  once  ^but  once,  my  fa- 
ther, and  then  to  lay  me  down  and 
die,  tmstmg  in  God's  pardon  and  your 
rererrace's.**  And  Magdalena  bowed 
her  head  to  the  ground,  as  a  criminal 
awaitmg  her  sentence. 

^^Thon  hast  erred,  woman— bitterly 
tnd  grievously,"  replied  the  stranger 
hushly,  addi^g,  however,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  indulgence  that  his  kindly 
nature  evidently  could  ill  suppress, 

but  the  strug^e  of  the  spirit  with  the 
weakness  of  the  body,  in  sickness  and 
in  fever,  is  heavy  to  bear.  And  yet,"  he 
contmued,  again  assuming  a  severity 
of  manner,  thou  livest,  and  I  still 
find  thoe  hare.  Thou  hast  remained 
to  feast  thy  eyes  upon  thy  earthly 
treasure,  in  forgetfulness  of  thy 
TOW  of  mortification  for  thy  soul's 
weaL" 

»^  Pardon  P  cried  Magdalena,  rais- 
ing her  hands  in  supplication. 

fist  thou  must  leave  this  place 
forthwith,'' continued  the  monk.  '^Be- 
tom  to  the  convent,  and  employ  thy- 
self in  such  acts  of  penitence  as  my 
ttden  shall  prescribe." 

Pardon  I "  again  cried  the  unhappy 
Woman,  "  for  my  vow  is  heavier  than 
I  can  bear.  It  is  a  task  beyond  the 
force  of  human  nature  1 " 

Foolish  womani"  exclahned  the 
«*wager.  Wouldst  thou  compromise 
the  happmess  and  peace  of  mind  of 
the  hemg  thou  lovest  best,  bv  the 
d*ngBf  a  discovery  to  which  thy 
Pfttme  here  might  lead?  Thyexpia- 
tioQ  ia  severe,  Such  as  we,  alas !" 
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who 

cannot  feel  the  vibration  of  some  of 
the  tenderest  chords  of  humanity, 
know  not  how  to  sound  in  its  profun- 
dity ;  but  I  can  judge  that  it  must  be 
grievous  to  bear.  Still  it  must  be  so. 
Go,  then,  in  peace— but  go.  What  I 
command  no  longer  in  the  name  of 
thy  salvation,  I  ask  of  thy  heart,  for 
the  repose  of  thy  heart's  treasure." 

"  Father,"  said  the  penitent,  sob- 
bing at  his  feeir-"  I  obey !  But  I 
have  still  a  secret  to  impart  to  you, 
upon  which  depends,  i)erhaps,  the 
happiness  of  that  beloved  one.  Oh  I 
deign  to  hear  me." 

In  three  days  hence,  let  me  re- 
ceive thy  shrift  at  the  convent  of 
Saint  Bridget,"  continued  the  ecclesi- 
astic. There  also  I  will  hear  thy 
secret.  But  tell  me,"  he  added,  look- 
ing round  the  room  with  some  sur- 
prise — "  how  comest  thou  here  in 
gentle  Master  Gottlob's  studio?" 

"  It  was  he  who  saved  my  life," 
answered  Magdalena,  striving  to  re- 
press her  sobbing,  when  in  the  midst 
of  the  snows,  and  the  keen  blast  of 
winter,  death  had  laid  hands  upon  me. 
Ever  since,  he  has  cherished  and  nour- 
ished the  unknown  outcast  in  his 
abode." 

"  Generous  youth  !"  said  the  stran- 
ger. I  came  to  witness,  alone  and 
unbiassed,  his  progress  in  his  noble 
art ;  and  I  find  that  the  heart  soars 
as  nobly  as  the  head.  So  should  ever 
be  true  genius  I  Yes,  yes ! "  he  mur- 
mured to  himself,  looking  around, 
he  advances  towards  perfection  with 
rapid  strides.  This  arabesque  is  ex- 
quisite. And  this  head,  how  beauti- 
ful! And  yon  statue  of  our  Holy 
Mother — what  heavenly  grace  in  its 
fashioning ! " 

And  with  more  of  such  commen- 
datory observations,  interspersed  now 
and  then  with  a  few  gentle  criticisms, 
which  showed  the  connoisseur  as  well 
as  the  gratified  admirer,  he  took  up 
and  examined  the  various  designs 
dispersed  upon  the  table.  When  his 
curiosity  seemed  fully  satisfied,  he 
again  turned  to  Magdalena. 

"  I  must  away,"  he  said ;  "  for  I 
have  still  many  arduous  and  painful 
duties  to  perform,  and  my  time  is 
limited.  I  rely  upon  thy  strict  se- 
crecy, Magdalena.  I  would  not  it 
should  be  known  that  I  was  here. 
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And  remember,  in  three  dsys  at  Saint 
Bridget's  conyent  !** 

With  these  words  he  stretched  forth 
his  hand.  She  again  knelt,  and  kissed 
it  devoutly;  and  pnlling  his  black 
robe  and  cowl  more  closely  aboot  his 
face  and  person,  the  monk  disappeared 
by  the  concealed  door. 

Magdalena  still  knelt,  overcome  by 
her  various  emotioiis,  when  a  sound 
from  the  window  looking  into  the 
river  startled  her,  and  caused  her  to 
turn  round.  An  involuntary  scream 
burst  from  her  lips ;  for  from  among 
the  branches  of  a  tree  that  grew  upon 
the  river's  banks,  and  overhung  the 
window,  peered,  through  the  dingy 
panes,  the  pale  £em»  of  the  witch-* 
finder. 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  vespers ; 
and  an  unusually  dense  crowd  of  the 
town's  people  of  Hammelburg,  of  all 
ages,  ranks,  and  sexes,  swarmed  in 
the  small  open  space  before  the  fine 
old  Crothic  church  of  the  town,  and 
stood  in  many  a  checkered  group— 
here,  of  fat  thriving  bowrgeoia  and 
theur  portly  wives,  dragging  in  their 
hands  chubby  and  rebellious  little 
urchins,  who  looked  all  but  spherical 
in  their  monstrous  puffed  hose  or 
short  wadded  multifold  petticoats,  the 
miniature  reproductions  of  the  pater- 
nal and  maternal  monstrosities  of  at- 
tire— ^there,  of  more  noisy  and  clamor- 
ous artizans,  in  humbler  and  less  pre- 
posterous dress — on  the  one  side,  of 
chattering  serving-damsels,  almost 
crushed  under  their  high  pjrramidical 
black  caps,  worn  in  imitation  of  an 
ancient  fashion  of  their  betters — on 
the  other,  of  grave  counsellors  and 
schreibers  in  their  black  costumes,  in- 
terlarding their  pompous  phrases  with 
most  canine  Latin — here  again,  of  the 
plumed  and  checkered  soldiers  of  the 
civic  guard — ^there,  of  ragged-robed 
beggars,  whose  whine  had  become  a 
second  nature— all  in  a  constant  finv 
ment  of  movement  and  noise,  until 
the  square  might  be  iancied  to  look 
iike  the  living  and  crawling  mass  of 
an  old  worm-eaten  cheese. 

The  congregation  of  the  multitude 
had  been  induced  by  a  report  preva- 
lent throughout  the  town,  that  the 
Prince  Bishop,  whose  arrival  from 
Fulda  at  his  castle  of  Saaleck,  close 
at  hand,  had  been  announced,  was 
about  to  make  his  entrance  in  grand 


slate,  and  that  a  holy  and  aolemn 
service  to  celebrate  this  event  was  to 
be  performed  at  the  high  church. 

Already,  however,  other  mmoorB 
were  afloat  among  the  crowd ;  and  it 
began  to  be  cMifidently  stated,  that  a 
sndden  change  of  plans  had  Idroed 
the  Prince  Bishi^  to  fenoniioe  his 
intention* 

Ldsteningwithanxiety,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  group,  to  the  discossion 
upon  the  probabilities  or  improba- 
bilities of  the  service  taldng  i^ace  m 
the  absence  of  the  Prince,  stood  Mag- 
dalena. She  was  attired  in  hear  naal 
dark  semi-monastic  dra» ;  bsttothis 
was  now  added  the  scrip,  waltot,  and 
tall  crossheaded  staff  of  the  wander- 
ing pilgrim.  As  the  prevailing  opi- 
nion appeared  to  be  that  the  Ober- 
Amtmann  wonld  attend,  at  all  events, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  chnr^  rites 
faitended  to  be  performed,  ^•g^iaii^M 
turned  away  with  a  calmer  air,  mur- 
muring to  herself  the  words — 

I  shall  see  her  once  more— oooe, 
and  for  the  last  time :  andGodsarely 
willfoi^vethesin,if  sochlt  be.  One 
look  of  last  farewell  f  and  then  again 
a  long  expiation  of  penitence  and 
prayer." 

So  saying,  she  traversed  the  small 
square  to  the  broad  stairs  of  the  drarch, 
where  she  sat  herself  down  upon  the 
highest  step,  among  a  group  of  beg- 
gar women  and  ra^ed  children,  and, 
sinking  her  head  to  the  ground,  seem- 
ed to  dispose  herself  to  wait  with 
patience. 

Shortly  afterwards,  a  young  maa 
also  began  to  mount  the  st^  leaifiBg 
to  the  great  entrance  of  the  chnrdi, 
as  if  with  the  intention  of  pladog 
himself  near  the  ardi,  in  so  fiavourahie 
a  position  as  to  be  close  by  all  thoM 
who  should  pass  into  the  interior. 
He  bounded  upwards  with  anxioas 
haste  and  beating  heart — althoogk 
there  was  yet  a  long  intervid  befon 
the  commencement  of  the  service— 
and  with  a  movement  so  hurried  and 
agitated,  that  he  brushed  tsMf 
against  one  person  of  a  group  in  his 
way.  He  turned,  with  a  gentleness 
of  feeling  unusual  at  the  time  to- 
wards the  lower  dasses,  to  crave  of 
the  female  he  had  pushed  a  pardon 
for  his  awkwardness.  At  the  sound 
of  his  voice  the  old  woman  raised  her 


**Mftgd«Jfna! "  cried  the  young  man 
with  surprise,  as  he  recognised  upon 
her  the  evident  symbols  of  travel  and 
wayftring  peculiar  to  that  age,  What 
meiDs  this  pilgrim's  garb  ?  " 

''Alas  I  kind,  genUe  Master  GotUob,'' 
replied  Magdalena  in  a  tone  of  the  bit- 
terest sadness,  as  she  rose  from  her 
fe^iy  my  hoar  is  arrived,  and  I  must 
leiive  you.  Ask  me  not  why.  I  must 
go  as  I  have  come,  in  sUence  and 
mystery.  But  oh  I  I  beseech  you, 
deem  me  not  ungratefhL  I  had  not 
qniUed  you  without  a  last  farewell— 
I  last  assurance  that  all  your  gentle 
charities  are  engraven  here,  upon  my 
heart  for  ever/' 

Magdalena !  ^  again  exclaimed 
Gottk>b,  still  astonished  at  this  unex- 
pected snnonncement,  ^^thou  leavest 
me  thus  abruptly?'* 

"Agam,  I  pray  you,  gentle  Master," 
said  the  old  woman  sobbing,  think  me 
notimkindorcold.  The  will  of  another 
is  &r  stronger  than  my  own.  The  willof 
God  is  above  alL   We  shall  meet  no 
more  on  earth,  young  man  ;  at  least 
Ifearao:  my  destiny  leads  me  from 
the  world.   But  my  prayers  shall  be 
offered  up,  morning  and  evening,  at 
my  noontide  meal  as  at  my  lying 
down ;  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
whenever  it  shall  please  Heaven  to 
bettthem,lbrmyjgenerousbenefactor.'* 
But  jou  must  not  quit  me  thus," 
said  the  young  man — thus  unassist- 
ed, in  penary  and  want.   I  have  but 
little,  it  is  true,  but  that  littie  shaU 
be  thine.  What  matter  the  gauds  I 
tboDght  to  purchase?  the  dainty 
plome  to  deck  my  cap?"    Still,  in 
Bpite  of  himself,  an  unconscious  sigh 
broke,  as  he  spoke,  from  the  breast 
<>f  ''Gentle  Gotdob,"  at  the  antici- 
pated renunciation  of  the  braveries 
that  were  to  give  him  a  price  in  the 
eye  of  the  fair  object  of  his  adoratiatt. 
''Can  my  poor  savings  be  better  be- 
^wed  than  jxpou  thee  ?  "  % 

I  need  not  thy  generous  sacrifice, 
uad  youth,"  replied  Magdalena. 
''The  pilgrim  lacketh  nothing  ui  a 
Cbmtian  hmd ;  and  soon  I  shall  be 
beyond  all  want." 

"  Oh !  speak  not  thus  sadly,"  said 
<^ttlob,  taking  her  hand. 

"I  meant  it  not  so  sadly  as  you 
^eem.  X  am  reaicned  still  to  live  on, 
nnta  it  please  God  to  .rdease  me  from 
«tt  world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  more 
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easily  resigned  and  with  a  calmer 
spirit,  since,  through  the  mist  of  soli- 
tary darkness  around  me,  I  see  a  way 
of  hope  that  shines  not  upon  me,  but 
upon  the  bright  forms  most  dear  to 
me." 

What  meanest  thou,  Magdalena?" 
cried  the  young  man. 

Strive  not  to  comprehend  me," 
said  the  old  woman  in  a  more  sub- 
dued tone — I  would  not  foster  vain 
delusions ;"  and,  as  if  to  remove  the 
impression  of  what  she  had  said  from 
Gottlob's  mind,  she  hastily  added, 
*^You  have  not  seen  the  Prince  at 
Saaleck?" 

Alas,  no ! "  replied  the  young  ar- 
tist. *^  My  noble  patron  had  already 
left  the  castle  with  a  smaU  retinue, 
and  I  was  too  late  to  meet  him.  It 
was  said  that  he  was  gone  upon  a 
visit  to  all  the  various  monasteries  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  in  order  to 
hold  secret  counsel  with  the  different 
dignitaries  of  the  church  in  his  do- 
main, respecting  the  late  heresies  that 
have  appeared,  and  already  spread  so 
widely  tiiroughout  the  land." 

Magdalena  was  about  to  answer, 
when  a  new  and  general  movement 
among  the  crowd,  showed  that  the 
expectation  of  the  multitude  was 
aroused.  The  tapers  upon  the  altars 
in  the  church  had  been  lighted  in 
splendid  profbsion.  The  vapour  of 
incense  already  scented  the  air,  as  it 
floated  down  the  aisles.  The  organ 
pealed  through  the  church ;  and  the 
priests,  in  their  sacerdotal  robes,  were 
seen  advancing  along  the  middle  aisle 
towards  the  entrance,  to  meet  the  ex- 
pected dignitary.  But  Gottlob  and 
Magdalena  gazed  not  upon  Uiis 
priestly  show;  their  heads  were 
turned  in  another  dii*ection,  and  look- 
ed frt>m  the  church  across  the  square. 
Their  hearts  beat  with  one  feeling. 
Both  murmured  to  themselves  with 
one  accord,    She  comes !  " 

Already  the  pikes  of  the  guard 
preceding  the  noble  Ober-Amtmann 
appeared  emerging  from  the  street 
leading  to  the  episcopal  palace,  and 
the  soldiers,  entering  the  square,  clear- 
ed the  way  rudely  through  the  crowd, 
when  Magdalena  again  pressed  tight- 
ly her  companion's  arm. 

Swear  to  me,  young  man,"  she 
whispered  in  a  low  and  solemn  tone, 
"  as  you  value  your  salvation — swear 
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to  me  ever  to  respect  the  parity  and 
l>eace  of  mind  of  that  innocent  and 
happy  girl,  upon  whose  fan:  face  I 
shall  now  gaee  for  the  last  time 

Gottlob  looked  at  the  excited  wo- 
man with  much  surprise. 

Swear  to  me  that  you  will  not 
trouble  her  unconscious  heart  with 
woids  of  love,  until,  perhaps,  a  better 
time  may  come  1  she  continued,  with 
hesitation. 

^^Magdalena,  I  understand  thee 
not,"  replied  the  young  man.  But 
before  me  she  is  as  a  holy  saint  of 
heaven,  at  whose  shrine  we  may  bow 
down  and  pray,  but  whom  we  cannot 
pollute  with  earthly  touch." 

God  grant  you  happiness,  young 
man  1 "  said  Magdalena,  dropping  her 
flowing  tears  upon  the  hand  she  held 
in  her  own. 

Gottlob's  attention  was  too  much 
absorbed  in  the  sight  of  the  one  ob- 
ject of  his  eager  gaze,  to  heed  more 
seriously,  at  that  moment,  the  strange 
and  solemn  adjuration  of  the  old  wo- 
man. His  heart  beat  with  intense 
violence,  his  cheek  flushed,  his  mild 
blue  eyes  dilated  with  animation,  as 
he  followed  along  the  square  the 
form  of  Bertha,  who  was  advancing 
in  the  procession  by  her  father's  side. 
And  now  she  was  about  to  mount  the 
church  steps,  she  would  be  obliged  to 
pass  close  by  him,  perhaps  near 
enough  for  her  dress  to  touch  his 
own;  for  the  crowd  was  dense  behind, 
and  pressed  forward  upon  those  who 
stood,  like  him,  in  the  foremost  row. 
The  agitation  of  his  companion 
equaled,  perhaps  exceeded,  his  own. 

The  clergy  now  stood  under  the 
church  gate— the  preceding  guards 
had  stationed  themselves  on  either 
side  of  the  arch — the  Ober-Amtmann, 
leading  his  daughter  by  the  hand, 
had  reached  the  broad  surface  of  the 
highest  step,  where  stood  the  aged 
female  and  the  young  artist,  when 
the  agitated  Magdalena,  unable  to 
control  her  feelings  as  the  governor 
and  his  fair  child  passed  so  near, 
bent  lowly  down,  and  seized  the  hem 
of  Bertha's  garment  to  kiss  it  unper- 
ceived.  At  that  moment,  a  rude  gripe 
seized  her  arm  and  dragged  her  up, 
and  a  harsh  voice  shriek^  in  her  ear 
— "  Touch  her  not,  hag  of  heU,  to 
cast  thy  infernal  spells  upon  her  I" 
A  scream  of  terror  burst  lh)m  Mag- 


dalena as  she  recognised  Black  Clans, 
the  witchfinder. 

''Koble  Ober-Amtmann,  hear  me !  ** 
cried  the  cripple,  pushing  forward 
with  force,  and  arresting  with  a  wild 
gesture  the  progress  of  Uie  dignitaiy. 

I  here  denounce,  before  jonr  no- 
ble honour,  this  wretched  woman  as 
a  most  foul  and  moat  notarioas 
witch." 

In  the  rude  attack  thus  made  npon 
the  unhappy  woman — on  her  terror 
and  surprise — ^the  cross-topped  pil- 
grim's staff  slipped  from  her  grasp, 
and  slightly  wounding  the  fair  neck 
of  Bertha,  it  fell  upon  the  pave- 
ment, and  was  splintered  into  sevenJ 
pieces. 

See,  seel"  screamed  the  witch- 
finder,  "  how  she  strives  to  harm  the 
innocent  and  good,  and  destroys  and 
tramples  under  foot—curses  on  her! 
— ^the  holy  symbols  of  the  chnrch." 

With  a  feeling  of  horror  and  alarm, 
for  which  the  credence  in  witchcraft 
and  its  agents  that  i)ervaded  ail  rank^ 
and  classes  at  that  age  gave  tnii  war- 
rant. Bertha  clung  with  a  scream  to 
her  father's  breast,  and  sought  pro- 
tection in  his  arms.  At  this  sight 
the  unhappy  Magdalena  uttered  a 
bitter  cry  of  despair,  and  raising  her 
clasped  hands  aloft,  exclaimed — 
God!  Thou  punishest  me  too  bit- 
terly." 

Hear  ye,"  cried  the  witchfinder, 
"  how  she  owneth  her  crime  even  is 
her  blasphemy  1 " 

With  one  arm  the  Ober-Amtmann 
pressed  the  terrified  Bertha  to  his 
bosom,  and,  with  the  other,  signed  to 
some  of  the  guards  to  snrronnd  the 
old  woman.  At  this  moment  the 
sight  of  the  blood  which  had  trickled 
in  a  few  insignificant  drops  npon  her 
veil,  caught  the  eye  of  the  alarmed 
girl,  and  turning  very  pale,  she  held 
forth  a  crucifix,  which  hung  about  her 
netk,  towards  the  spot  where  stood 
Magdalena,  as  if  to  exordse  the 
powers  of  witchcraft  durected  against 
her,  and  sobbed — *^OhI  take  her 
from  my  sight — save  me— she  would 
destroy  me!" 

It  is  she  condemns  me  cried 
Macdalena;  and,  with  another  heart- 
rending exclamation  of  despair,  she 
fell  forward  to  the  earth  as  if  in  vio- 
lent convulsions. 

See,  see  I"  shouted  Clans  in  tri- 


uniph,  how  the  sight  of  the  holy 
cru:$8  causes  the  de^  within  her  to 
tear  and  rend  her.'* 

The  bjrstanders  shrank  in  horror 
from  the  proetrate  form  of  the  un- 
happy woman.  The  guards,  who  had 
approadied,  kept  at  a  sufficient  dis- 
ttace  to  avoid  all  contact  with  the 
repnted  witch,  although  near  enough 
to  prevent  her  escape. 

Petrified  with  astonishment  and 
dismay  at  the  strange  scene  that  had 
passed  thus  rapidly  before  him,  and 
shocked  at  the  sight  of  Bertha^s  wound 
and  terror,  Gottlob  had  stood  at  first 
iocapable  of  movement.  But  when  he 
^aw  Magdalena  thns  stricken  to  the 
earth,  be  forgot  all  the  terrors  of 
vltcfacraft — he  forgot  the  horrible 
(ienanciation — ^he  forgot  even  Bertha's 
hunting  form ;  the  uustinctive  impulse 
of  hia  kindly  nature  waa  to  rush  for- 
ward and  to  raise  the  poor  old  woman. 
Before  be  coxdd  reach  her,  however, 
twenty  hands  had  pulled  him  back 
^th  force — twenty  voices  screamed 
in  his  ear,  Touch  her  not — beware  I " 
In  vain  he  strug^ed,  and  strove  to 
extricate  himself-- in  vun  he  pro- 
tested the  poor  woman's  innocence- 
he  was  held  back  by  force. 

In  the  meanwhile,  although  those 
aeareat  to  the  accused  woman  drew 
hack  with  terror,  the  remoter  crowd 
rushed  forward  towards  the  church 
steps  in  violent  excitement,  preferring 
loud  cries  of  "  A  witch  I— a  witch  1 
To  the  stake  with  her— to  the  stake! " 
The  deeper  voices  of  the  men  min- 
gling with  the  shriller  cries  of  the 
women  and  children. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  tumult, 
the  Ober-Amtmann  conveyed  his 
<^oghter  m  his  arms— for  she  had 
iiow  completely  fainted  — to  the 
church,  and  confided  her  to  the  care 
w  her  women.  Upon  returning,  he 
sternly  gave  orders  that  the  accused 
female  should  be  placed  in  the  prison 
of  the  town,  with  a  guard  before  the 
door,  until  the  denouncer  should  be 
heard  against  her. 

"  Come  hither  man,  black  cripple  I " 
he  continued,  with  some  disgust,  to 
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Clans :  "  We  know  that  the  dreadful 
crime  of  witchcraft  has,  like  heresy, 
made  much  and  notable  progress  in 
the  land  of  late ;  and  although  our 
reverend  brother  views  the  former 
abomination  with  more  lenient  eye 
than  ourselves,  we  think  that  fagot 
and  stake  are  but  too  slight  a  punish- 
ment for  such  black  and  damning  sin. 
But  still,  of  late,  thy  denunciations 
against  this  crime  have  much  mxdti- 
pfied ;  and  sometimes,  it  has  seemed 
to  our  justice,  upon  but  small  and 
vague  proof— although  popular  voice 
demanded  the  condemnation  of  the 
wretched  women.  Have  a  care,  then, 
how  thou  wrongfully  pi-eferrest  such 
a  charge — ^have  a  care  how  thou  jug- 
glest  with  our  sense  of  right  and 
wrong ;  for  though  there  seemeth,  in 
truth,  to  be  some  appearance  of  the 
demon  and  his  works  in  the  horror 
which  that  woman  has  expressed  for 
the  symbols  of  our  holy  religion,  and 
in  the  manner  in  which  she  has  drawn 
blood  from  our  young  and  innocent 
daughter,  yet  were  we  to  find  thy 
accusation  to  be  inspired  by  motive 
or  the  spirit  of  falsehood,  as  we  live 
that  pile  which  threatens  the  sorceress 
and  hag  shall  be  thy  own  seat — the 
fire  thy  death-garment." 

Noble  Amtmann,'*  cried  the 
witchfinder,  undaunted  by  this  ad- 
dress, I  fear  not  the  proof.  Again 
I  denounce  that  woman  as  dealing  in 
witchcraft,  and  consorting  with  the 
powers  of  darkness." 

As  the  guard  drew  nearer,  to  force 
the  unhappy  woman  with  their  pike- 
heads  to  rise  from  the  ground,  where 
she  still  lay  crouched  together,  the 
wretched  Magdalena  raised  her  head, 
and  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  dark  face 
of  the  witchfinder,  as  it  glared  upon 
her  in  triumph.  The  hideous  yells  of 
the  crowd  prevented  her  heaiing  the 
only  faint  voice  of  pity  raised  in  her 
behalf— that  of  gentle  Gottlob.  Her 
brain  whirled  with  terror— she  thought 
that  her  last  hour  was  come;  and, 
with  a  heavy  shudder  throughout  her 
whole  frame,  she  fell  senseless  to  the 
ground. 
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It  has  probably  occurred  to  the 
reflecting  student  of  logic,  that  the 
philosophers  of  the  schools  most  have 
been  sorely  straitened  in  seeking 
for  a  definition  of  man,  before  they 
wonld  have  had  recourse  to  such  a 
derogation  from  his  apparently  higher 
attributes,  as  to  define  him  by  ani- 
mal risibiUy^  or  "  ammal  hipes  imptu- 
misJ*  An  attentive  consideration  will, 
however,  show  the  enquirer,  that  to 
distinguish  man  from  the  remainder 
of  the  animal  kingdom  by  his  struc- 
tural characteristics  alone,  is  not  so 
easy  a  task  as  wonld  at  first  sight 
appear;  and  he  wUl  be  obliged  at 
length  to  return  to  some  such  humili- 
ating designation  of  the  genua  animal^ 
mecies  hamo^  as  those  above  given. 
Physical  differences,  indeed,  there  are 
between  man  and  the  other  tribes  of 
mammalia ;  but  these  differences  are 
more  matters  of  anatomical  detail, 
than  such  salient  notable  exponents 
as  would  at  once  be  recognised  and 
admitted  bv  the  sceptical  objector. 
The  strength,  moreover,  of  these  dif- 
ferences resides  in  the  whole  collec- 
tively, and  not  in  any  one  taken 
singly.  If,  however,  the  student  take 
as  his  grounds  for  induction  the  habits 
of  the  species,  instead  of  its  structure, 
he  wiU  find  a  much  broader  line  of 
demarcation.  Wherever  he  examines 
the  existing  relations  or  former  re- 
cords of  his  race,  and  compares  them 
with  those  of  other  animals,  he  will 
find  that  the  instincts  of  the  one  are 
variable  and  progressive,  those  of  the 
other  are  definite  and  stationary.  As 
far  as  has  ever  been  ascertained 
the  most  accurate  observer,  the  nest 
of  the  grossbeak,  the  dam  of  the 
beaver,  the  cone  of  the  termites,  were, 
ages  ago,  each  similar  in  character, 
and  equal  in  perfection,  to  those  of 
the  present  day ;  while,  whether  we 
compare  the  rude  wigwam  of  the  un- 
<  civilized  savage,  or  the  more  finished 
architecture  of  ancient  Thebes,  with 
the  buildings,  railroads,  and  shipping 
of  the  present  day,  we  still  find  a  con- 


tinual variation,  and  a  progreanve 
adaptation  to  new  wants.  The  psycho- 
logical characteristics  stand  out  tiien 
in  fuller  relief  than  the  physiological ; 
but  yet  the  former  are  by  no  means 
free  from  grounds  for  cavil.  Domestic 
animals  acquire  new  habits,  varying 
from  their  natnral  instincts.  Admit- 
ting these  to  resnlt  from  the  teaching 
of  man,  it  still  shows — as  doea,  in- 
deed, the  fact  of  domestication— a 
capability  of  progression;  and  aome 
feeble  instances  of  the  facolty  of  learn- 
ing may  be  detected  even  in  the  wild 
tribes  of  animals.  Thus  every  thing 
becomes,  if  hypercritically  examined, 
a  question  of  degree,  demo  wtarm, 
demo  eticm  trntim,"  and  the  hnndred 
years  become  an  hour ;  nought 
is  every  thing,  and  every  thing  is 
nought.  Rational  investigation,  then, 
should  lead  us  to  reject,  or  at  least  to 
set  no  undue  value  upon,  extreme  m- 
stances,  or  the  merging  shadows  of 
boundaries;  the  spectrom  consists  of 
separate  colours,  though  we  may  not 
tell  where  the  r^  ends  and  the  yellow 
begins. 

The  fair  questions  in  examining  the 
physiology  and  psychology  erf  man, 
with  a  view  to  his  place  in  the  crea- 
tion, are,  1st,  Whether  his  distinctive 
marks  and  attributes,  taken  qoOec- 
tively,  are  such  as  broadly  separate 
him  from  the  rest  of  the  animal  king- 
dom; 2dly,  Supposing  such  distinc- 
tions to  exist  now,  whether  they  have 
existed  at  idl  periods  of  which  we  can 
acquire  any  evidence ;  and,  Sdly, 
Whether  these  distinctions  are  com- 
mon to  the  whole  of  the  race  to  which 
the  term  man  is  applied,  or  whether 
different  tribes  of  men  differ  inter  te 
as  much  as  the  species  viewed  ooDec- 
tively  differs  from  other  species. 

These,  with  other  minor  questions 
which  arise  out  of  them,  are,  as  £ir  ts 
we  can  gather,  the  propositions  dis- 
cussed m  the  work  befbre  us— a 
work  abounding  in  elaborate  research 
and  erudition,  but  somewhat  deficient 
in  logical  precision  or  lucid  arrange- 
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Mt;  a  maa  of  details  ia  given,  bat 
tbe  links  whereby  the  generaliaations 
from  these  are  sought  to  be  establish- 
ed, are  here  and  Uiere  wanting,  and 
kre  and  there  obscnre.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  faolt  of  the  snbject,  which 
is  in  its  character  inexact;  bat  we 
certamly  expected  that  more  had 
been  done ;  and  from  some  passages 
in  the  early  portions  of  the  work,  we 
were  indnced  to  believe  that  the  aa- 
tbor  had  sncceeded  in  proving  races 
of  mankind  to  be  more  distinctly  de- 
dodble  from  their  sources,  and  that 
tbeir  physical  and  moral  relations 
were  more  definitely  traoed«  The  fol- 
bwiog  passage,  in  which  the  object 
of  the  work  is  enounced  by  the  author, 
b  wanting  in  precision  and  perspi- 
coity: — 

'UmI  great  (fifferences  in  exter- 
111  coaditioiMy  bv  the  double  inflnenoe 
of  their  phyacal  and  moral  ageney, 
thodd  hare  effected,  during  a  long 
Mriei  of  agesy  remarkable  changes  in 
tlie  tribes  or  hiiman  beinga  suljected  to 
tbcir  opentioB — changes  which  have 
rendered  then  serend  tribes  fitted  in  a 
pwoliir  manner  for  their  respective 
abode»— is  by  no  means  an  improbable 
conj«ctmre;  and  it  becomes  something 
more  than  a  conjecture,  when  we  ex- 
t«Bd  our  riew  to  the  diTersified  breeds 
of  those  animals  which  men  hare  domes- 
ticated, and  hare  transferred  with  them- 
leWes  from  one  climate  to  another.  Con- 
ndered  in  this  point  of  yiew,  it  acquires, 
perhi^  the  character  of  a  legitimate 
theory,  supported  by  adequate  cTidence, 
uid  by  an  extensiTe  series  of  analogous 
facti. 

''But  we  must  not  omit  to  obeerTC, 
that  to  this  opinion  there  is  an  alter- 
oatire^  sad  one  frinch  many  persons 
prefer  to  maintain;  namely,  that  the  col- 
lectiTs  body  of  mankind  is  made  up  of 
diiferent  races,  which  hare  differed  from 
«uh  other  in  their  physical  and  moral 
nttiaro  from  the  beginning  of  their  ex- 
uteace.  To  determine  which  of  these 
two  opimous  is  the  best  entitled  to 
UMot,  or  at  least  to  set  before  my 
mden  a  dear  and  distinct  notion  <n 
the  OTidflnce  that  can  be  brought  to 
beimpon  tlie  question,  will  be  my  prin- 
dpil  object  m  the  following  work." 

Now,  IS  they  are  here  stated,  the  two 
^^Pinioos  are  not  neceBsarily  contradic- 
tory; differences  in  external  condition 
^1  effect  remarkable  changes  in 
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tribes  of  haman  beings,  and  yet  the 
collective  body  may  be  made  np  of 
different  races:  and  to  set  before  the 
reader  a  clear  and  distinct  notion,  is 
to  prove  nothing,  although  indeed,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  the  anthor 
has  a  very  strong  conviction,  and  be*- 
lieves  that  he  succeeds  in  proving,  sa 
far  as  a  matter  incapable  of  mathe- 
matical demonstration  can  be  proved, 
the  negative  of  the  latter  proposition. 
What  the  author  seems  to  intend,  or 
rather  what  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
book  imports,  though  his  expressions 
at  times  go  much  fittther,  is,  not  that 
community  of  origin  is  proved  induc- 
tively by  the  researches  which  have 
been  made  into  the  existing  and  past 
state  of  man,  but  that  the  natural  his- 
tory of  man  presents  nothing  incon*' 
sistent  with  such  a  view. 

The  researches  of  Cnvier  and  others 
have  negatived  the  theory  of  Lamarcke 
as  to  the  transmutation  of  species. 
The  "  nisus  formativus  is  admitted, 
bat  admitted  with  limits,  quas  uUra 
citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum,^^ 

The  extreme  rarity  of  hybrids,  their 
inability  of  continnoos  procreation, 
the  absence  of  any  well-authenticated 
cases  of  a  permanent  species  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  distinct  ones, 
the  return  to  the  original  type  when 
the  disturbing  causes  are  removed, 
with  various  other  arguments  tend- 
ing the  same  way,  have  been  con- 
sidered, by  the  most  competent  and 
impartial  judges,  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  real  and  permanent  ex- 
istence in  nature  of  distinct  species. 
These  argaments  are  stated  in  deUtil 
in  the  second  volume  of  Lyell's  iVin- 
cqtles  of  Geohguy  to  which  we  refer 
those  of  our  readers  who  wish  for  far- 
ther information. 

Having  briefly  stated  these  and 
similar  argaments,  Dr  Fricbard  ex- 
presses his  conclusion  as  follows : — 

•*  It  seems  to  be  the  well-established 
result  of  enquiries  into  the  various  tribes 
of  organized  beings,  that  the  perpetua- 
tion of  hybrids,  whether  of  plants  or 
niwtnftlgj  so  as  to  produce  new  and  in- 
termediate tribes,  is  impossible. 

^  Now,  unless  all  these  obserrations 
are  erroneous,  or  capable  of  some  ex- 
planation that  has  not  yet  been  pointed 
out,  they  lead,  with  the  strongest  force 
of  analogical  reasoning,  to  the  oonclu- 
Bon,  that  a  number  of  different  tribes^ 
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sQch  as  the  variow  races  of  men,  mosit 
either  be  incapable  of  interniLxing  their 
stock,  and  thus  always  fated  to  remain 
separate  from  each  oUier;  or»  if  the  con- 
trary should  be  the  faist,  that  all  the 
races  to  whom  the  remark  applies*  are 
proved  by  it  to  belong  to  the  same 
ipecies. 

I  believe  it  may  be  asserted,  without 
the  least  chance  of  contradiction,  that 
mankmd,  of  all  races  and  Tarieties>  are 
equally  capable  of  propagating  their  off- 
spring by  iutermarriagea,  and  that  such 
connexions  are  equally  prolific,  whether 
contracted  between  indlFiduals  of  the 
same  or  of  the  most  dissimilar  varieties. 
If  there  is  any  difference,  it  is  probably 
in  favour  of  Uie  latter." 

This  concloflioxi  is  repeated  a  little 
further  on. 

"  It  appears  to  be  unquestionable  that 
Intermediate  races  of  men  exist  and  are 
propagated,  and  that  no  impediment 
whatever  exists  to  the  perpetuation  of 
mankind  when  the  most  dissimilar  varie- 
ties are  blended  together.  We  hence 
derive  a  conclusive  proof— unless  there 
be,  in  the  instance  of  human  races,  an 
exception  to  the  universally  prevalent 
law  of  organized  nature — that  all  the 
tribes  of  men  are  of  one  family. 

"  Perhaps  the  solution  of  the  problem 
which  we  have  undertaken  to  discuss 
might  be  left  on  this  issue,  or  considered 
as  obtained  by  this  argument  But  fur> 
ther  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject, 
by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  facts  whioh 
can  be  collected  relative  to  the  nature 
and  origination  of  varieties ;  and  it  may 
be  satisfactory  to  my  readers  to  survey 
this  field  of  enquiry." 

Granting,  then,  the  truth  of  the 
limitation  of  species  to  be  established, 
and  taking  as  the  definition  of  species 
the  power  of  continual  propagation, 
we  have  it  proved  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work,  that  "  all  human 
races  are  of  one  species;"  the  only 
question  which  remains  is,  whether, 
admitting  them  to  be  of  one  specie^f 
the  dednction  that  they  have  a  com*» 
mon  origin  is  necessary;  or,  if  not 
necessary,  whether  it  is  proved  in  the 
course  of  the  author's  work.  It  does 
not  appear  to  us  a  necessary  oonctu- 
sion ;  for  there  appears  no  reason  h 
priori  why  the  Creator  should  not  aa 
well  form  separately  an  indefinite 
number  of  creatures  of  the  same  spe- 
cies as  a  single  pair.  This  point  is  not 


adverfed  to  hi  the  vrnfft  before  us; 
mA  whenever  identity  of  cHigin  is 
assumed,  it  is  ujjon  the  same  grouuds 
from  which  identity  of  spedes  is  de- 
duced. In  £BM;t,  they  are  generaUr 
coupled ;  thus,  at  page  487,  we  have 
the  expression--^ 

If  now  it  should  appear,  on  enqurj, 
that  one  common  mind,  or  psycluial 
nature,  belongs  to  the  whole  humaa 
family,  a  very  strong  argument  would 
thence  arise,  on  the  ground  of  analogy, 
for  their  community  of  species  and 
origin." 

And  in  the  last  page  we  Iisve— 

^'  We  are  entitled  to  draw  confideutly 
tiie  conclusion,  that  all  human  races  are 
of  one  species  and  one  family.*' 

The  great  point  as  to  identitT  of 
spedes  being  proved,  it  wtrald  be  W 
takdy  more  suni^  and  mcMre  in  uni- 
son with  the  economy  of  nature,  t» 
suppose  that  idl  were  descended  fix)m 
one  pair,  than  that  numerous  identical 
members  of  a  common  species  were 
simultaneously  created.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  physiological  difiUcnlty  occurs, 
in  viewing  a  race  as  descended  firom 
a  single  pair,  from  the  fact  nniversallr 
recognised  in  the  later  periods  of  his- 
tory, viz.  the  degeneration,  and,  in 
the  end,  destruction  or  indefinite 
deterioration  of  both  physical  and 
mental  faculties,  by  continual  inter- 
marriage. The  houses  of  Braganza 
and  Hapsbnrg  are  notorious  instances 
of  this ;  andf  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
there  are  no  counter  instances. 

"Marry 

A  gentle  selon  to  Unr  wildest  stock, 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baier 
kind 

By  bud  of  nobler  race ;  this  it  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature,  dttogo  ii 

rather,  but 
The  art  itaelf  is  natnre." 

The  matter  is  incapable  of  absolate 
proof— ^we  mean  inductive  proof ;  for 
It  is  in  this  point  that  the  work  before 
us  regards  it.  Any  arguments,  sach 
as  similarity  of  habits,  <Mf  languages,  of 
opinions,  whidi  may  be  used  to  dedace 
community  of  origin,  would  be  equally 
explained  by  community  of  species  ; 
fbr,  supposing  that  dil^nt  Indiri- 
duals  of  the  same  species  wm  simnl- 
taneously  created,  the  same  phy^lcaf 
foimatioit  wodld  necessarily  engender 
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liar  habits,  and  the  power  of  inter- 
mairiA^e  would  induce  a  similarity  of 
l..n;:rna^  long  before  any  period  to 
vrliich  our  histories  go  back.  Taking, 
thtn,  as  a  fair  assnmption,  that,  if 
idt'Qtical  in  species,  mankind  have  a 
(ttmmon  origin,  we  get  in  the  ontset  of 
tho  book  the  conclusion  stated  at  the 
t-ntJ,  viz.  that  all  human  races  are  of 
^ne  $^ies  and  one  family.  The  great 
Nnlvof  the  work  is,  therefore,  only 
a-  «v>sory  and  corroborative ;  and  its 
\  line  would  consist  not  so  mnch  in 
[  ptxingr  the  affirmative  of  the  author^s 
tl:<^l<,  as  in  placing  in  a  prominent 
l-^ini  of  view  the  principal  facts  known 
rt-^piectmg  the  natnral  history  of  man. 

It  may  be  thought  that,  in  the 
existing  state  of  man,  few  marks  re- 
main from  which  his  early  history  may 
be  deduced;  but  thode  nnacqnainted 
with  theprogress  of  inductive  research, 
would  be  astonished  at  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  results  derivable 
from  an  apparently  simple  and  worth- 
less object.  An  unthinking  wanderer, 
etambUng  upon  an  ancient  tomb- 
stone, if  rpprt)ached  with  inattention, 
wanld  ask  what  is  to  be  learned  from 
fuch  a  relic   A  word  of  inscription 
would  give  a  clue  to  the  language, 
«Qd,  oonpled  with  other  observations, 
to  the  date  of  the  monument ;  the 
character  of  the  stone,  whether  rough- 
ly hewn  or  elaborately  carved,  would 
give  evidence  as  to  the  tools  used  in 
it*  formation,  and  consequently  fur- 
nish a  key  to  the  manufacturing  and 
metallurgic  knowledge  of  the  fabrica- 
tors. The  stone  itself  might  possibly 
not  be  similar  to  those  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  thence  would  indi- 
cate that  travelling  and  the  power  of 
transfer  were  practised,  and  the  ske- 
leton within  would  indicate  the  phy- 
Mcal  formation  of  the  men  of  that  day. 
>Ve  have  selected  here  a  case  of  an 
ordinary  grave,  but  how  much  strong- 
er would  the  case  be  were  we  to  take 
a  sarcophagus  of  Egypt,  enclosing  a 
mammy?  The  inscription,  the  fabric 
01  the  cere-cloth,  the  chemical  sub- 
stances with  which  it  is  impregnated, 
^  well  as  those  by  which  the  body  is 
P'^^cfved,  and  the  relics  commonly 
««Posited  with  it,  would  lead,  by 
^ftil  investigation,  to  a  tolerably 
•ccarate  knowledge  of  the  character 
habits  of  the  time ;  and  where 
"»any  relics  of  different  descriptions, 
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collected  from  different  parts,  are  ^ 
skilfully  compared,  a  body  of  evi- 
dence is  arrived  at,  minutely  cir- 
cumstantial in  its  details,  and  the 
veracity  of  which  admits  of  no  dis- 
pute. As  the  researches  of  compara- 
tive anatomists  have  enabled  us,  from 
the  examination  of  a  single  bone,  to 
pronounce  with  certainty  upon  the 
general  conformation  and  habits  of 
the  animal  to  which  it  belonged ;  and 
as,  in  many  cases,  from  the  existence 
of  such  animals,  we  may  go  on,  step  by 
step,  to  the  nature  of  the  earth^s  sur- 
face at  the  period  when  they  lived : 
so  the  meanest  relic  of  art  will  serve 
the  natural  historian  of  man  as  a  ful- 
crum by  which  he  may  turn  up  a  mass 
of  genuine  information;  with  which, 
as  with  all  knowledge,  as  its  store 
increases,  the  power  of  applying  il 
becomes  more  facile ;  until  at  length 
it  scarcely  becomes  an  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  every  material  relic  bears 
in  itself  its  own  natural  history,  and, 
if  artificially  modified,  the  history  of 
its  fabricators — what  the  germ  is  to 
futurity  the  relic  is  to  the  past. 

From  the  data  which  Dr  Frichard 
has  given  us,  in  a  somewhat  scattered 
form,  we  shall  endeavour  to  collect 
and  group  the  most  interesting  of  his 
facts  and  opinions.  In  order  to  as- 
cei*tain  what  modifications  of  physical 
structure,  variation  of  climate,  food, 
and  habits,  may  effect  upon  mankind, 
it  is  necessary,  first,  to  review  the 
effects  produced  by  such  variation 
upon  domesticated  animals.  It  is  in- 
deed questionable  whether  we  can  in  ' 
any  case,  with  certainty,  trace  these 
to  their  native  wilds;  but,  in  many 
cases,  we  have  instances  of  their  re- 
turn to  a  savage  state,  as  with  the 
wild  horses,  goats,  oxen,  &c. ;  and 
although  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  their  conformation,  induced 
by  such  return,  is  identical  with  their 
original  structure,  yet  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable probability  that  such  is  the 
case,  and  we  must  take  these  cases 
for  want  of  better.  How  far,  then,  has 
the  outward  form  been  altered  by  the 
changes  induced  by  domestication; 
how  far  are  instincts  acquired  by 
such  changes  capable  of  hereditary 
transmission  ;  and  is  there  aKy,  and 
what,  connexion  between  the  chang- 
ed instincts  and  the  changed  struc- 
ture?   These*  questions,  involving 
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unofig  other  things  the  infant  and 
difficult  science  of  phrenology,  Dr 
Frichard  has  left  very  much  to  con- 
jecture. Whether  he  considers  the 
data  too  imperfect,  or  is  afraid  of 
tmsting -himself  with  any  decided  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  a  subject  which 
nas  been  so  obscured  by  charlatanry, 
and  which  is  open  to  so  much  misap- 
prehension, does  not  appear;  but  it 
certainly  is  an  apparently  striking 
def^t,  that  where  a  large  portion  of 
the  work  is  devoted  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  different  forms  of  the  cra- 
niam  in  the  inferior  animals  and  in 
man,  and  to  which  the  largest  portion 
of  his  pictorial  illustrations  apply,  he 
should  give  us  so  little  insight  into  his 
opinions  as  to  what  extent  phrenology 
is  fairly  entitled  to  credibility.  His 
haling  taken  so  much  pains  in  col- 
lecting fiftcts  and  drawings  on  this 
point,  necessarily  leads  to  the  infer- 
ence that  he  attaches  much  value  to 
the  craniological  distinctions.  We 
shall  take  an  opportunity  presently  of 
recurring  to  this  subject.  We  wiU 
now  take  some  of  the  most  interesting 
instances,  given  by  Dr  Frichard,  of 
structural  changes  and  hereditary  in- 
stincts, acquired  by  domesticated 
animals,  and  again  lo^t  by  them  on 
returning  to  a  wild  state : — 

"  Swine  transported  from  Europe  to 
America,  dnce  the  discovery  of  the 
western  continent  by  the  Spaniards  in 
the  fonrteenth  century,  and  wandering 
at  large  in  the  vast  forests  of  the  New 
World,  and  feeding  on  wild  fruits,  have 
resumed  the  manner  of  existence  which 
belonged  to  the  original  stock.  Their 
appearance  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
wild  boar.  Their  ears  have  become 
erect;  their  heads  are  larger,  and  the 
foreheads  vaulted  at  the  upper  part; 
their  colour  has  lost  the  variety  found 
in  the  domestic  breeds.  The  wild  hogs 
of  the  American  forests  are  uniformly 
black.  The  hog  which  inhabits  the  high 
mountains  of  Paramos  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  wild  boar  of  France. 
His  skin  is  covered  with  a  thick  fur, 
often  somewhat  crisp,  beneath  which  is 
found,  in  some  individuab,  a  species  of 
wooL  From  excessive  cold  and  defect 
of  nourishment,  the  hog  of  that  region 
is  of  small  and  stunted  figure.  In  some 
warm  parts  of  America,  the  swine  are 
not  uniformly  black,  as  above  described, 
bnt  red,  like  the  young  pecari.  At 
Melgara  and  other  plsM,  there  are 


some  which  are  not  entirely  black,  but 
have  a  white  band  under  the  belly  reach- 
ing  up  to  the  back;  they  are  termed 
cificAacbt.   The  restoration  of  the  ori- 
ginal character  of  the  wild  boar  in  a 
race  descended  from  domestacated  swine, 
removes  aU  reason  for  doubt,  if  any  had 
really  existed,  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
Btodc;  and  we  may  safely  proceed  to 
compare  the  physical  characters  of  these 
races,  as  varieties  which  have  arisen  in 
one  species.   The  restoration  of  one 
uniform  black  colour,  and  the  change 
of  thin  sparse  hair  and  bristles  for  a 
thick  fur  with  a  covering  of  wooU  are 
facts  that  must  be  noticed  in  the  obser- 
vations of  M.  Roulin.    The  difieience 
in  the  shape  of  the  head  between  the 
wild  and  domestic  hog  of  Americjs  is 
very  remarkable.  Blumenbach  long  ago 
pointed  out  the  great  difference  between 
the  cranium  of  our  swine  and  that  of 
the  primitive  wild  boar.    He  remarked 
that  this  difference  is  quite  equal  to  that 
which  has  been  observed  between  tiie 
skull  of  the  Negro  and  the  European. 
*  Those  persons,'  he  says,  *  who  have  do 
opportunity  of  verifying  the  fact,  hare 
only  need  to  cast  their  eyee  on  the 
figure  which  Daubenton  has  given  of 
both  the  former.    I  shall  pass  over,'  he 
adds,  '  the  lesser  varieties  of  breeds 
which  may  be  found  among  swine,  as 
among  men,  and  only  mention  tbat  1 
have  been  assured  by  M.  Sobzer,  that 
the  peculiarity  of  having  the  bone  of 
the  leg  remarkably  long,  which  in  ths 
human  kind  is  observed  among  the  Hin- 
doos, has  been  remarked  with  regard  to 
swine  in  Normandy.    They  stand  very 
long  on  their  hind  legs  ;  their  hack, 
therefore,  is  highest  at  the  rump,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  inclined  plane ;  and  the 
head  proceeds  in  the  same  direction,  so 
that  the  snout  is  not  far  from  the  ground.' 

"  '  Swine,'  continues  Blumenbach,  'in 
some  countries  have  degenerated  into 
races  which,  in  singularity,  far  exceed 
every  thing  that  has  been  found  strange 
in  bodily  variety  among  the  human  race. 
Swine  with  solid  hoofs  were  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  large  breeds  of  them 
are  found  in  Hungary  and  Sweden.  1° 
like  manner,  the  European  swine  first 
carried  by  the  Spaniards  in  1509  to  the 
island  of  Cnbagua,  at  that  time  cele- 
brated for  its  pearl  fishery,  degenerated 
into  a  monstrous  race,  with  toes  which 
were  half  a  span  in  lenrth.'  There  are 
breeds  of  solid-hoofed  swine  in  some 
parts  of  England.  The  hoof  of  the  swine 
IS  also  found  divided  into  five  defU. 
Bnffon  had  before  remarked  the 


Tsrietiet  of  the  hog  tribe, 
be  chwrrts,  '  tlus  species  has  acquired 
rtry  long  ean,  couched  upon  the  back ; 
in  China,  a  large  pendant  belly,  and 
renr  short  legs  ;  at  Cape  Verde  and 
other  places,  Tery  largo  tusks,  crooked 
like  the  horns  of  oxen;  in  domestica- 
tion, half  pendant  and  white  ears.' " 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
A  very  remarkable  fact  relative  to 
the  oxen  of  South  America  is  recorded 
hj  M.  Roulin,  to  which  M.  Geoffrey  St 
HiUire  has  particularly  adyerted,  in  the 
report  made  by  him  on  M.  Roulin*s  Me- 
moir, before  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

In  Europe,  the  milking  of  cows  is 
continued  through  the  whole  period, 
from  the  tame  when  they  begin  to  bear 
calves  till  they  cease  to  breed.  This 
secretion  of  milk  has  become  a  constant 
function  in  the  animal  economy  of  the 
tribe  ;  it  has  been  rendered  such  by  the 
practice,  continued  through  a  long  series 
of  generations,  of  continuing  to  draw 
Bilk  long  after  the  period  when  it  would 
be  wanted  for  the  calf;  the  teats  of  the 
cow  are  larger  than  in  proportion,  and 
the  wcretion  ia  perpetual.  In  Colum- 
^  the  practice  of  milking  cows  was 
hid  aside,  owing  to  the  great  extent  of 
farms  and  other  circumstances.  *  In  a 
generations,'  says  M.  Roulin,  '  the 
^tianX  structure  of  parts,  and  withal, 
the  natural  state  of  the  function,  has 
!»«  restored.  The  secretion  of  milk 
in  the  cow  of  this  country  is  only  an 
<^<^^onal  phenomenon,  and  contempo- 
njy  with  the  actual  presence  of  the 
calf   If  the  calf  dies,  the  milk  ceases 


to  flow,  and  it  is  only  by  keepiqg  him 
«Tth  his  dam  by  day,  that  an  oppor- 
Canity  of  obtaining  miUc  from  cows  by 
pight  can  be  found.'   This  testimony  is 
important,  by  the  proof.whlch  it  affords 
tbat  the  permanent  production  of  milk 
the  European  breeds  of  cows  is  a 
modified  function  of  the  animal  economy, 
tfodaced  by  an  artificial  habit  con- 
tinned  through  sereral  generations.  Two 
other  very  hnportant  obserrations  made 
^7  M.  Roulin  in  South  America,  were 
pnated  out  by  M.  Geoffrey  St  Hilaire 
in  his  report  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Tbey  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  hereditary 
^ruwnission  of  habits  originally  im. 
pressed  with  care  and  art  upon  the 
^i^ccston.  Of  this  fact  I  shall  adduce 
other  examples  in  the  sequel ;  at  present 
I  only  advert  to  M.  RouHn's  obsenra- 
The  horses  bred  in  the  grazing 
nnns  on  the  Uble-laad  of  the  Cordillera^ 
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In  Guinea,'  are  oareftilly  taught  a  peculiar  pace, 
which  is  a  sort  of  running  amble.  This 
is  not  their  natural  mode  of  progression, 
but  they  are  inured  to  it  very  early, 
and  the  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  pro- 
vent  them  from  moring  in  any  other  gait. 
In  this  way  the  acquired  habit  becomes 
a  second  nature.  It  happens  occasion- 
ally that  such  horses,  becoming  lame, 
are  no  longer  fit  for  use ;  it  is  then  cus- 
tomary to  let  them  loose,  if  they  hi4>pen 
to  be  well-grown  stallions,  into  the  pas- 
ture grounds.  -It  is  constantly  observed 
that  these  horses  become  the  sires  of  a 
race  to  which  the  ambling  pace  is  natu- 
ral, and  requires  no  teachii^.  The  fact 
is  so  well  known,  that  such  colts  have 
received  a  particular  name;  they  are 
termed  '  aguilillas.' 

"  The  second  fact  is,  the  developo- 
ment  of  a  new  instinct,  which,  as  M. 
Roulin  declares,  seems  to  become  here- 
ditary in  the  breed  of  dogs  found  among 
the  borderers  on  the  river  Madeleine, 
which  are  employed  in  hunting  the 
pecari.  I  shall  dte  the  author's  own 
words : — '  L'addresse  du  chien  consiste 
li  modirer  son  ardeur  k  ne  s'attacher  4 
aucun  animal  en  particulier,  mais  k  tenir 
toute  la  troupe  en  ^hec.  Or,  parmi  ces 
chiens,  on  en  voit  maintenant  qui,  la 
premiere  fois  qu  on  les  amtoe  au  bois, 
savent  dejA  comment  attaquer ;  un  chien 
d'une  autre  esp^e  se  lance  tout  d'abord,- 
est  environn^,  et  quelle  que  soit  sa  force, 
il  est  d<vor6  dans  un  instant.'" 

To  these  cases  we  may  add  a  case 
familiar  to  the  sportsmen  of  this 
couitry,  and  one  of  which  we  have 
ourselves  seen  an  unquestionable  in- 
stance, viz.  the  acquired  habit  of  the 
setting-dog  in  arresting  his  stepe^  and 
crouching,  when  in  pursuit  of  game  ; 
the  origin  of  which  was  prolmbly  a 
pause  in  his  career,  in  order  the  bet- 
ter to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
game  of  which  he  was  in  quest;  but 
this,  by  constant  teaching,  has  become 
hereditary  to  such  an  extent,  that  oc« 
casionally  a  dog  of  pure  breed  will, 
the  first  time  he  is  taken  out,  as  soon 
as  be  gets  on  the  scent  of  game, 
crouch  or  place  himself  in  a  setting 
attitude,  and  remain  perfectly  immo- 
bile until  forced  to  proceed ;  nay  fur- 
ther— as  it  is  necessary  that  theroorts- 
man  teach  the  dogs  who  are  m  the 
same  field  with  that  one  who  disco- 
vers the  game,  aa  soon  as  they  see 
the  latter  settinff  to  arrest  their  steps 
likewise ;  or,  aa  it  Is  termed,  to  back^ 
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In  order  not  to  disturb  the  game— in 
the  instance  which  came  under  our 
notice,  a  dog  of  eight  or  nine  months 
old,  which  had  never  been  ont  of  a 
town,  when  taken  into  the  fields  for 
the  first  time  with  an  old  well-trained 
dog,  as  soon  as  the  latter  had  disco- 
rered  game,  and  pointed  to  it,  instantly 
backed  him — remained  stiffly  stand- 
ing in  the  position  in  which  he  was 
when  he  first  caught  sight  of  the  older 
dog :  probably  many  sportsmen  could 
be  fouud  who  would  vouch  to  similar 
facts. 

We  may  here  state  that  we  quite 
agree  with  Dr  Prichard,  as  to  the 
absence  of  any  foundation  for  the 
general  belief,  that  all  the  acts  of 
inferior  i»^ini«Llft  are  performed  with- 
out their  consciousness  or  view  to 
any  object  or  end ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  every  probability  that  they, 
in  carryiog  into  effect  their  several 
instincts,  seem  to  themselves  to  act 
from  similar  internal  impulses  of  will 
and  intention,  as  human  beings  do. 

We  need  not  enter  into  the  vast 
number  of  varieties  which  the  most 
domestic  of  all  domesticated  animals, 
the  dog,  exhibits ;  we  shall  only  re- 
mark, that,  in  all  their  varieties,  Dr 
Prichard  says, — 

"  Restored  to  a  state  of  comparative 
wUdness,  wliich  approaches  to  their 
unreclaimed  and  primitiTe  condition, 
the  tribes  of  dogs  every  where  make  a 
corresponding  approximation  to  the  type 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  species  in  its  original  state." 

But  this  passage  is  enigmatical,  as  the 
original  ijfpe  seems  to  be  invdved  in 
dense  obscurity.  Buffon  considered 
the  shepherd  dog  to  be  the  least  mo- 
dified by  domestication — very  errone- 
ously, according  to  Dr  Prichard ;  it  is 
still  a  vexata  question  whether  the 
original  progenitor  of  the  dog  be  a 
wolf,  a  jackal,  a  fox,  or  an  unknown 
animal  differing  from  all  these. 

**  The  sheep  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
dently  domesticated  animals,  and  it  is 
one  in  which  great  varieties  display 
themselves.  It  has  been  long  believed, 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  opin- 
ion  of  Baron  Cuvier,  that  all  the  breeds 
of  tamed  sheep  are  descended  either 
from  the  argali  of  Siberia,  or  from  the 
mouflonn  or  mosmon  of  Barbary.  This 
is  at  present  doubted  by  most  nata< 


ralists.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  do 
reason  for  believing  that  the  domestic 
breeds  belong  to  more  than  one  species, 
though  they  differ  much  in  different 
coontries.  In  Europe,  the  breeds  of 
sheep  vary  much  in  stature,  in  the  tex. 
tore  of  their  wool,  the  ninnber  and 
shape  of  their  horns,  which  are  in  some 
large,  m  some  small,  in  others  wanting 
to  the  female,  or  altogether  absent  from 
the  breed.  The  most  important  varieties 
in  Europe  are  the  Spai^  breeds,  some 
with  fine,  others  with  crisp  wool,  in 
which  the  rams  have  long  spiral  horns ; 
the  English  breeds,  which  differ  greatly 
in  sixe  and  in  the  quality  o^  the  wool ; 
and,  in  the  southern  parts  of  R«s^  the 
long-tailed  breed.  The  breeds  of  sheep 
in  India  and  in  Africa  are  remariEable 
for  the  length  of  their  legs,  a  very  con- 
vex forehead,  and  pendant  ears ;  these 
also  have  long  tails.  Tlicir  covering  is 
not  wool,  but  a  smooth  hair.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Aria  the 
sheep  have  shorV  tails.  The  breedi 
spread  through  Perua,  Tartary,  and 
China,  have  their  tails  transformed  into 
a  double  spherical  mass  of  UiL  The 
sheep  of  Syria  and  Barbary,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  long  tails,  but  like- 
wise loaded  with  a  mass  of  fat.  In  both 
of  these  varieties  of  the  sheep  the  ears 
are  pendant,  the  horns  of  the  rams  large, 
and  those  of  the  ewes  and  lambs  of  mo- 
derate siae,  and  the  body  is  covered 
with  wool,  mixed  more  or  less  with 
hair. 

"  New  breeds  of  sheep  are  frequently 
formed  in  different  countries  in  which 
particidar  qualities  predominate,  accor- 
ding to  the  preference  of  the  breeders. 
This  is  done,  partly  by  crossing  or  in- 
termixing races  already  constituted  and 
well  known  ;  but  in  great  part  also  br 
selecting  indiriduals  from  the  stock  in 
which  the  particular  qualities  are  more 
strongly  marked  than  in  the  generality 
of  the  same  breed.  In  these  instances, 
the  natural  or  congenital  variety  which 
the  individual  animal  displays,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  becomes  perpetuated 
by  the  hereditary  transmission  of  sach 
charactm,  which  is  a  law  of  the  animal 
economy.  A  striking  instance  of  tht» 
fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  origination  of 
a  new  breed  of  sheep  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  which  has  heetx  noticed 
by  many  writers  in  connexion  with  this 
subject.  In  the  year  1791,  one  ewe  on 
the  farm  of  Seth'Wright  gave  birth  to 
a  male  himb,  which,  vrithout  any  known 
cause,  had  a  longer  body  and  shorter 
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legs  tfaMi  the  rea^  of  Uie  breed.  The 
joiau  we  said  to  hare  beea  longer, 
ftud  the  fore-leige  crooked.  The  shape 
of  this  aninal  rendering  it  unable  to 
leap  oTer  fences^  it  was  determined  to 
propagate  its  peculiarities,  and  the  ex- 
periment prored  successAil ;  a  new  race 
(»f  sheep  was  produced,  which,  from  the 
form  of  the  faodj,  has  been  termed  the 
ott«r  breed.  It  seems  to  be  nniformlj 
tlie  fact,  that  when  both  parents  are  of 
the  otter  breed,  the  lambs  th^t  are  pro- 
duced inherit  the  peculiar  form." 

We  might  extract  other  instances 
of  physiological  and  psjchokgical 
chapgee  iadnopdty  doMiHtir  ■fion,  Iwit 
we  think  OM^gli  hare  been  given  to 
shew  thecharacter  and  degree  of  snch 
changes.  The  least  important  change, 
tod  that  which  appears  the  soonest 
affected,  is  the  colour  of  the  skin  and 
bsir.  This  is  nnlversaUj  of  an  uniform 
tint  la  wild  animals,  and  generallj 
bean  a  ck>8e  approximation  to  the 
colour  of  the  land  in  which  the  animal 
lives:  thns  the  ptannigan,  inhabiting 
BBowy  regions,  ia  white ;  the  grouse 
hutheooloor  of  heath;  the  hare  that 
of  diy  fern  or  forae—- a  prorision  which 
his  the  effect  of  protecting  the  weaker 
tribes  firom  the  stronger  and  preda- 
tory ones.  In  domesticated  animab, 
from  causes  apparently  not  as  yet 
traced,  the  colour  is  variegated  and 
vuioos.  Cloeely  connected  with  the 
colour  and  nature  of  the  skin,  are  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  horns,  their  pre- 
sence and  absence.   Great  as  is  the 
apparent  yariety  of  i^pearance  effect- 
^  by  horns,  changes  in  these  appear 
to  be  easily  induced :  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  epidermic  stmcture, 
Seamlly  the  most  easily  modified; 
^  we  need  not  cite  instances  to 
prore  that  different  breeds  of  the  same 
tnbe,  and  oocafflonally  different  indi- 
vldnala  of  the  same  breed,  differ  ma- 
^™Uy  as  to  horns.    According  to 
Atara,  honied  hoiaes  are  sometimes 
tttQ  in  Paraguay. 

Very  little  appeore  to  be  known,  at 
{eaataeaicdy  any  hitimatioB  is  given 
m  the  work  before  us,  of  the  proxi- 
niate  or  final  cause  of  these  changes. 
^T«at  as  they  are,  certainly,  as  far  as 
*€  can  jadge,  no  mgusformatwM  can 
!^nt  for  the  enormous  boma  of  the 
^P«^k  sheep ;  nor,  looking  to  the 
nnal  caog^^  ^^^g  u^jj^  appear  any 
why  domestic  animate  should 


need  such  overgrown  instroments  of 
defence.  When,  however,  we  come 
to  the  more  important  anatomical 
modifications,  such  as  the  length  and 
jBhape  of  the  legs,  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis  or  of  the  jaw,  the  object  is 
more  apparent.  A  greyhound,  with 
the  muasle  of  a  bull-dog,  would  be 
an  obvioQs  natural  inconsistency. 

We  now  pass  to  the  physical  dis- 
tinctions of  the  different  races  of  men. 
Here  we  nay  observe  that  a  much 
greater  imp<Ml;ance  is  to  be  attached 
to  comparatively  slight  vmrialiooa. 
Cooflidariqg  the  surprising  external 
^lEereiioes  that  exist  in  domesticated 
animals  of  the  same  species,  the  won- 
der rather  Ib,  that  the  different  races 
of  men  differ  physically  so  little  as 
they  do,  than  that  they  differ  so  much. 
Here  we  will  take  first,  the  least  im- 
portant shades  of  difference — the  tex- 
ture of  the  skin,  hair,  and  complexion ; 
and  then  pass  on  to  the  more  pro- 
minent diversities  of  the  bony  fabric, 
craniam,  &c. 

"  The  texture  of  the  body,  in  which 
an  these  varieties  have  their  seat,  is  the 
extracorial  or  exodermal  structure,  con- 
stituting, if  I  may  so  speak,  the  outer 
coating  of  the  body,  external  to  the  true 
skin,  which  corresponds  to  the  cuticular 
and  corneous  excrescences  of  animals — 
a  structure  which  includes  horns,  hoofs, 
hair,  feathera,and  ail  similar  appendages 
in  different  orders  of  animals.  This 
stmcture  displays  infinite  diversities  in 
colour,  constitiitioB^  and  organization, 
and  is  the  most  variable  tissoe  on  the 
whole  body,  hiany  different  opinions 
have,  however,  been  lately  maintained, 
and  much  research  has  been  made,  as 
to  the  nature  and  texture  of  the  parts 
on  which  the  variety  of  colour  depends." 

The  ancient  anatomists,  it  appears, 
recognised  only  two  parts  of  the  skin— 
the  true  skin,  and  the  outer  cuticle  or 
epidermis.  Malpighi  discovered  a 
third  layer  interposed  between  these, 
consisting  of  a  sort  of  network,  thence 
called  reie  mucosum^  and  believed  to 
be  the  seat  of  colour  in  the  negro. 
AllHnus  showed  this  to  be  a  continu- 
ous layer,  and  not  a  network.  Cruik- 
shank  discovered  four  layers — three 
membranes,  and  the  fourth  a  layer  of 
colour.  Flonrens,  at  a  more  recent 
period,  made  the  number  of  interme- 
diate layers  five,  four  of  which  he 
showed  to  the  French  Academy ;  006 
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of  these,  a  muooiis  membrane  nnder- 
lying  the  pigment,  is,  according  to 
this  anatomist,  a  distinct  organized 
body,  existing  only  in  men  of  dark 
colour,  and  entirely  wanting  in  the 
white  races,  or  else  (which  appears 
the  more  probable  conjectu^)  mace- 
ration, and  the  ordinary  process  of 
examination,  fietil  to  detect  it  in  the 
skin  of  white  men.  Lastly,  the  mi- 
croscopical researches  of  Henle,  Pnr- 
kinje,  and  Schwann,  go  to  prove  that 
the  enter  integument  does  not  consist 
of  separate  membranes,  but  is  of  a 
cellular  structure,  and  that  of  these 
cells  or  '^cytoblasts,^*  there  are  three 
distmct  kinds.  We  will  not  further 
analyse  the  different  opinions  as  to 
the  texture  of  the  skin  and  position  of 
the  colouiing  material;  it  certainly 
throws  no  inconsiderable  d^ree  of 
doubt  over  certain  classes  of  scien- 
tific investigation,  to  find  each  subse- 
quent reseiux^  entirely  altering,  and 
in  some  cases  overturning,  the  pre- 
viously received  views. 

To  the  different  characters  of  human 
complexion,  Dr  Frichard  gives  three 
distinctive  terms — ^the  mekawm  or 
brunette;  the  xo^^^otu  or  blonde;  and 
the  leuctm  or  albino;  the  nulanoui 
predominatmg  in  the  southern  coun^ 
tries,  the  xanthous  in  the  northern. 
It  is  observable  here,  that  although 
the  natural  divisions  of  territory  with 
respect  to  complexion,  (supposing 
climate  to  have  the  principal  modify- 
ing effect  upon  complexion,)  would 
be  the  equatorial  and  polar  regions, 
or  the  zones  of  the  earth  which  differ 
in  latitude,  yet,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, it  is  only  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  equator  that  the  xanthmu 
complexion  prevails — the  inhabitants 
of  Australia  and  the  South  Sea  Islands 
bein^  very  generally  mekmow.  The 
distnbution  of  land  and  water  cannot 
well  be  conceived  to  have  any  influ- 
ence upon  climate  which  would  ac- 
count for  such  diversity ;  it  is  probably, 
therefore,  a  result  of  long-coptinned 
civilizatiou,  the  covering  the  body  with 
clothes,  and  being  for  the  most  part 
sheltered  from  the  dkect  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  fettcotM  complexion  is  an  ab- 
normal variety,  andoccurs  occasionally 
in  all  countries.  It  proceeds  ^m  the 
absence  of  the  dark  colouring  matter, 
or  pigment;  there  impears  in  this 
case,  however,  no  difference  of  ana- 


tomical structure,  Uie  pigment  bdiig 
sometimes  subseqHenfly  derekped  in 
persons  who  have  been  bom  albmoes. 
The  change  from  the  xtmihmu  to  the 
mdanom  complexion,  is  a  ctrcum- 
stance  of  constant  occurrenoe ;  thei« 
are  few  children  bom,  whose  com- 
plexion does  not  darken  as  thej  grow 
up,  in  many  cases  undergoing  a  total 
change:  the  passage  fi^m  d«k  to 
fau-  is  rare,  but  it  constantly  ocean 
that  xanihous^  or  even  leitoou»  child- 
ren, are  bom  of  melanaus  parents. 
There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  di- 
versities of  complexion  which  indi- 
cates specific  diversity  in  different 
human  races.  Of  the  oonlormatMm  of 
the  bony  fabric  in  the  human  race, 
the  formation  of  the  skoU  is  the  part 
of  the  greatest  importance ;  we  mall 
only  therefore  bri^y  notice,  as  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  skdeton,  that  be- 
tween the  most  uncultivated  races  of 
men,  and  those  tribes  of  apes  which 
most  neariy  approach  man,  there  is  a 
wide  difference— thearmsof  tfaeoraog- 
outang  reach  to  the  ankle,  and  those 
of  the  chimpanzee  below  the  knee; 
the  pelvis,  or  central  bony  fabric,  dif- 
fer much  from  those  of  the  hoaaa 
race. 

With  regard  to  the  eknil,  the  vahis 
of  the  distinctions  in  its  form  and 
stracture  depends  upon  their  con- 
nexion with  the  size  and  oiganisadoa 
of  the  brain — involving  the  qne^<Hi, 
whether  this  has  any,  uid  what,  infio- 
ence  upon  the  powers  and  halntsof 
the  creature.  Dr  Prichard,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  blinks  the  ques- 
tion of  phrenology ;  though  he  makes 
some  inferences  whioh  prove  htm  to 
have  a  general  belief  In  Uie  connexion 
between  mental  power  and  physical 
formation ;  nay,  fhrther,  in  the  appro- 
priation of  diflGarent  portions  of  the 
bram  to  different  faculties. 

Few  will,  we  believe,  in  the  present 
day  be  disposed  entirely  to  deny  that, 
ceteris  parunu^  the  external  formatioa 
of  the  skuU,  or  rather  the  shape  of 
the  brain  as  shown  by  the  formation 
of  the  skull)  is  a  general  index  of 
the  mental  power  of  the  individiul 
to  whom  it  belongs.  Look  over  a 
collection  of  boats,  or  portraits,  of 
eminent  men,  and,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  they  will  be  found  to  have 
high  and  capacious  fordieads ;  while 
uncivilized  raceS)  and  bom  idiots,  am 
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Iim€iitabty  deficient  in  this  respect. 
The  difficnlties  of  phrenology  exist  in 
its  details,  which  by  many  have  been 
carried  ont  into  degrees  of  snbdivision 
certainly  not  warranted  either  by  the 
anatomical  stmctnre  of  the  brain,  or 
hj  any  empirical  data  as  to  the  form 
of  di^rent  crania,  and  the  biography 
of  the  indhridnals  to  whom  they  have 
belonged.  Where,  in  the  existmg 
state  of  onr  knowledge,  the  proper 
mean  may  be,  it  is  perhaps  difficnlt  to 
say;  bat  it  wonid  haye  been  well,  we 
thkk,  had  Dr  Pilchard  given  ns  a 
Uttle  more  explicitly  his  opinions  as 
to  what  extent  phrenology  (we  nse 
the  word  in  its  broadest  sense)  may 
be  fairiy  relied  on.  As  far  as  we  can 
gather  from  the  scattered  passages  in 
his  book,  he  seems  to  take  a  rational 
view  of  it ;  bnt  a  little  less  caution 
wonld  certainly  have  been  more  in- 
stnclive  to  his  readers,  not  only  on 
the  sobject  of  phrenology,  but  on 
many  of  the  connexions  between  phy- 
sical structure  and  the  habits  to  which 
8Qch  stmctnre  is  adapted.  This  is 
a  hiahu  in  Dr  Prichard^s  work,  the 
filling  up  of  which  would  add  much 
interesting  matter,  and  serve  to  weave 
together  facts  which  at  present  are 
disjointed  and  isolated;  giving  the 
book  a  dry  character,  and  preventing 
its  arresting  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  Throughout  a  larger  portion 
of  the  work  also,  we  have,  In  every  third 
page  or  so,  a  minute  description  of 
the  complexion,  hair,  &c.,  of  difrerent 
people;  which,  however  valuable  as 
matter  of  record,  becomes  tiresome 
and  uninteresting  as  a  continuous 
narrative,  and  would  be  much  better 
thrown  into  a  tabular  form,  as  matter 
of  reference  only,  if  incapable  of  being 
80  linked  as  to  present  a  plausible 
theory. 

The  following  passage  is  the  most 
explicit  we  c&a  find  on  the  subject  of 
the  connexion  between  the  phytique 
nd  morofe,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
will  serve  to  introduce  the  three  va- 
rieties of  sknil  which  the  author  deems 
principally  worth  notice : — 

"  If  any  method  of  subdividing  the 
iRunan  fainUy  into  groups,  is  likely  to  be 
of  any  particular  advantage  in  elnci- 
the  natonl  history  of  the  ape- 
it  must  be  one  founded  on  some 
relation  between  the  physical  character- 
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istacs  of  different  tribes  and  the  leading 
circumstances  of  their  external  condi- 
tion. 

"  We  shall  clearly  perceive,  in  tra- 
cing the  following  outline  of  ethno- 
graphy, that  the  varieties  of  colour  refer 
themselves,  in  part,  to  climates,  elevations 
of  land,  proximity  to  the  sea-coast,  or 
distance  from  it.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  these  conditions  have  like- 
wise an  effect  on  the  configuration  of 
the  human  body.  But  there  is,  per- 
haps, some  truth  in  the  remark,  though 
frequently  made  on  little  better  founda- 
tion than  conjecture,  that  the  prevail- 
ing form  or  configuration  of  the  body 
is  more  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the 
habits  of  different  races,  and  their  man- 
ner of  living,  than  by  the  simple  agen- 
cies of  climate.  It  would  be  an  inte- 
resting discovery,  could  it  be  shown 
that  there  is  any  apparent  connexion 
between  the  display  of  particular  forms, 
or  the  leading  physical  characters  of 
human  races,  and  their  habits  of  exist- 
ence. If  I  may  venture  to  point  out 
any  such  relation,  it  would  be  by  re- 
marking, in  a  very  general  manner, 
and  without  pretending  to  make  the 
observation  as  one  which  holds  without 
many  exceptions,  that  there  are  in 
mankind  three  principal  varieties  in  the 
form  of  the  head  and  other  physical 
characters,  which  are  most  prevalent 
respectively  in  the  savage  or  hunting 
tribes,  in  the  nomadic  or  wandering 
pastoral  races,  and  in  the  civilized  and 
intellectually  cultivated  divisions  of  the 
human  family.  Among  the  rudest  tribes 
of  men,  hunters  and  savage  inhabitants 
of  forests,  dependent  for  their  supply  of 
food  on  the  accidental  produce  of  the 
soil  or  on  the  chase,  among  whom  are 
the  most  degraded  of  the  African  na- 
tions and  the  Australian  savages,  a  form 
of  the  head  is  prevalent  which  is  most 
apUy  distinguished  by  the  term  prog^ 
nathotu,  indicating  a  prolongation  or 
extension  forward  of  the  jaws;  and  with 
this  characteristic  other  traits  are  con- 
nected which  will  be  described  in  the 
following  pages.  A  second  shape  of 
the  head,  very  different  from  the  last 
mentioned,  belongs  principally  to  the 
nomadic  races,  who  wander  with  their 
herds  and  flocks  over  vast  plains,  and 
to  the  tribes  who  creep  along  the  ^orea 
of  the  Icy  Sea,  and  live  partly  by  fish- 
ine,  and  in  part  on  the  flesh  of  their 
reudeers.  These  nations  have  broad 
and  lozenge-formed  faces,  and  what  I 
have  termed  pyramidal  skulls* 
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**Th»  Eiqiiimauxj  the  LApkoderiy 
Samoiedefl,  and  Kunschatkans,  belong 

to  this  department,  as  well  as  the  Tar- 
tar nations — meaning  the  Mongolians, 
Tungusians,  and  nomadic  races  of 
Turks.  In  South  Africa,  the  Hotten- 
tots, formerly  a  nomadic  people,  who 
wandered  about  with  herds  of  cattle 
over  the  extensive  plains  of  Kafirland, 
resembling  in  their  maimer  of  life  the 
Tungusians  and  the  Mongols,  have  also 
broadfaced,  pyramidal  skulls,  and  in 
many  particulars  of  their  organization 
resemble  the  Northern  AfliatiGS.  Other 
tribes  in  South  Africa  approximate  to 
the  same  character,  as  do  many  of  the 
native  races  of  the  New  World. 

«  The  most  civilized  races,  those  who 
live  by  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  cul- 
tivated iS'e,  all  the  most  intellectually 
improved  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
have  a  shape  of  the  head  which  differs 
from  both  the  forms  above  mentioned. 
The  characteristic  form  of  the  skull 
among  these  nations  may  be  termed 
oval  or  elliptical, 

"  We  shall  find  hereafter  that  there 
are  numerous  instances  of  transition 
from  one  of  these  shapes  of  the  head  to 
another,  and  that  these  alterations  have 
taken  place  in  nations  who  have  changed 
their  manner  of  life.*' 

Blamenbach  considered  that  the 
most  important  admeasnrement  of  the 
skall  was  derivable  from  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  oval,  seen  when  the  sknil 
was  viewed  firom  above,  looking  ver- 
tically down  upon  it.  Camper  took 
as  the  basis  of  his  theory  of  the  gra- 
dations of  diifcrent  genera  of  mam- 
malia, the  angle  formed  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  aperture  of  the  ear 
to  the  base  of  the  nose,  and  a  tan- 
gent to  the  forehead  and  jaw.  Consi- 
dering the  increasing  size  of  this  angle 
to  be  the  distinctive  mark  of  intel- 
lectual superiority,  he  viewed  a  ne- 
gro as  an  intermediate  animal  between 
an  European  and  an  ape.  But  Mr 
Owen  has  shown  that  the  observa- 
tions of  Camper  and  others,  being 
applied  to  immature  animals,  are  not 
worthy  of  reliance ;  as  the  relations 
of  all  animals  more  closely  approxi- 
mate if  they  be  examined  in  an  mfant, 
than  in  an  adult  state.  The  £Eu:ial 
angle  of  the  orang,  which  has  been 
estimated  at  from  60^  to  G^*",  he  finds 
in  the  adult  animal  is  only  SO**— t.  e, 
40*  short  of  the  smallest  fadal  angle 
in  the  human  race  I  We  should  hence 


1^  led  to  sm^ftect  a  propurlteMle  dif- 
fereoce  between  the  infant  and  adolt 
mind;  but  the  psychological  develop- 
ment of  infants  is  a  subject  which 
has  been  strangely  neglected  by  phi- 
losophers. A  clever  Italian  authoress 
who  has  written  an  anonjrmous  work 
upon  education,  gives  as  the  reason 
for  the  dearth  of  writing  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  philosophers  are  not  mothers, 
and  that  mothers  are  not  philoso- 
phers. Be  this  as  it  may,  few  theo- 
rems appear  to  us  more  promising  of 
interest.  The  struggle  of  internal 
force  with  extanal  resistance,  the 
feelings  manifested  in  the  acquisition 
of  new  powers,  the  impressions  made 
by  ol|)ects  seen  for  the  first  tune,  and 
first  questions  asked,  form  grounds 
for  induction  as  to  the  psychology  of 
man,  which,  thanks  to  the  chartered 
tyranny  of  nursery-maids  over  philo- 
sophers, have  been  grossly  neglected. 

After  going  through  other  points  of 
physical  diflPerence  in  human  races, 
with  which,  being  for  the  most  part 
matter  of  anatomical  detail,  we  shall 
not  trouble  our  readers,  Dr  Prichsrd 
concludes : — 

On  surveying  the  facts  which 
relate  to  difference  in  the  shape  of 
the  body,  and  the  proportions  of  parts 
in  human  races,  we  may  conclude  that 
none  of  these  deviations  amount  to  spe- 
cific distinction.  We  may  rest  this 
conclusion  on  two  arguments.  First, 
that  none  of  the  differences  in  question 
exceed  the  limits  of  individual  variety, 
or  are  greater  than  the  diversities  found 
within  the  circle  of  one  nation  or  fa- 
nuly.  Secondly,  the  varieties  of  form 
in  human  races  are  by  no  means  so 
considerable,  in  many  points  of  view,  as 
the  instances  of  variation  which  are 
known  to  occur  in  different  ^bee  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  same  stock, 
there  being  scarcely  one  domesticated 
species  wUcfa  does  not  dispfaty  mock 
more  consideiable  deviations  firvMn  the 
typical  character  of  the  tribe." 

The  only  observatioii  we  shall  make 
upon  this  is,  that,  as  before  stated, 
the  test  of  identity  of  species  being 
the  power  of  continued  reproduction, 
not  the  slightest  evidence  having  been 
ever  offered  that  all  the  various 
human  races  have  not  mter.se  this 
power,  but  the  contrary  having  been 
proved  in  every  case  within  human 
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experience,  none  of  the  deyiations 
can  amonnt  to  specific  distinctions. 

Having  noticed  the  most  remark- 
able physical  distinctions  of  the  hu- 
man race,  we  come  to  its  ethnogra- 
phical divisions — divisions  founded 
partly  npon  traditional  and  historical 
records,  and  partly  upon  the  internal 
evidence  of  similarity  of  language. 
The  following  sketch  of  hypotheses, 
as  to  the  original  birthplaces  of  Uie 
mnox^^ti  although  visionary, 

and  in  all  probaJiility  incorrect,  forms 
such  an  interesting  abstract  of  philo- 
sophical speculations  and  poetical 
myths,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  it : — 

"  The  most  popular,  or  generally  re- 
ceived distribution  of  human  races  in 
the  present  day^  is  that  which  was  re- 
commended by  the  adoption  of  Baron 
Cuvier.  It  did  not  entirely  originate 
with  that  great  writer,  but  was  set 
forth  by  him  in  a  more  decided  and 
complete  manner  than  it  had  been  be- 
fore his  time.  This  system  refers  dif- 
ferent races  of  men  to  certain  lofty 
momitain-chuns,  as  the  local  seats  ^ 
their  original  existence. 

The  birthplace,  or  the  primitiTe 
station,  of  the  race  of  men  who  peopled 
Europe  and  Western  Asia,  is  supposed 
to  bare  been  Mount  Caucasus.  From 
this  conjecture,  Europeans  and  many 
Asiatic  nations,  and  even  some  Afri- 
cans, have  received  the  new  designa- 
tion of  Caucasians.  The  nations  of 
Eastern  Asia  are  imagined,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  originate  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mount  Altai,  and  they  are  named 
after  the  Mongolians,  who  inhabit  the 
highest  region  in  that  vast  chain  of 
hills.  The  African  negroes  are  de- 
rived from  the  southern  face  of  the 
chain  of  Mount  Atias. 

They  are,  however,  named  simply 
the  Ethiopian  race,  from  the  Ethiopi- 
ans, who  were  the  only  black  people 
known  to  the  ancients  in  very  remote 
times.  A  mixture  of  somewhat  vague 
notions,  partly  connected  with  physical 
theories,  and  in  part  derived  from  his- 
tory, or  rather  from  mythology,  has 
formed  the  groundwork  of  this  scheme, 
which  refers  the  origin  of  human  races 
to  high  mountainous  tracts.  The  tops 
of  mountains  first  emerged  above  the 
surface  of  the  primeval  ocean,  and,  in 
the  language  of  some  philosophical 
theorists,  first  became  the  scene  of  the 
organizing  life  of  nature.    From  diffe- 
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rent  mountain  tops,  Wildenow,  and 
other  writers  on  the  history  of  plants, 
derive  the  vegetable  tribes ;  which  they 
suppose  to  have  descended  from  high 
places  into  the  plains,  and  to  have 
spread  their  colonies  along  the  margins 
of  monntaia  streams.  High  mountains 
thus  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  birth- 
places of  living  races. 

"  Geological  theories  give  their  part 
to  render  these  notions  popular;  not 
only  the  late  speculations  of  the  Count 
de  Buffon  and  the  learned  Bailly,  but 
the  opinions  of  ancient  philosophers, 
who  maintained,  before  the  time  of  Jus- 
tin and  of  Pliny,  that  the  mountains  of 
high  Asia  must  have  been  the  part  of 
the  world  first  inhabited  by  men,  inas- 
much as  that  region  must  have  been 
first  refrigerated  in  the  gradual  cooling 
of  the  surface  of  our  planet,  and  first 
raised  sufficientiy  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean.  Moreover,  the  poetical  tra- 
ditions of  the  ancient  world  describe 
high  mountains  as  the  scenes  of  the  first 
mythical  adventures  of  gods  and  men — 
as  the  resting-places  on  which  celes- 
tial or  aerial  beings  alighted  from  their 
cloudy  habitations,  to  take  up  their  abode 
with  men,  and  to  become  the  patriarchs 
of  the  human  race.  Lofty  mountains 
are  the  points  in  the  geography  of  our 
globe  on  which  the  first  dawn  of  his- 
toric light  casts  its  early  beams ;  hence 
the  legends  of  the  first  ages  begin  their 
thread.  In  the  cosmogony  of  the  Hin- 
doos, it  was  on  the  sununit  of  the  sacred 
mountain  Maha-meru,  which  rises  in 
the  midst  of  the  seven  dwipas,  or  great 
peninsulas,  like  the  stalk  between  the 
expanded  petals  of  a  lotus,  that  Brahma^ 
the  creator,  sits  enthroned  on  a  pillar 
of  gold  and  gems,  adored  by  Risbis 
and  Gandharbhas  ;  while  the  regents  of 
the  four  quarters  of  the  universe  hold 
their  stations  on  the  four  faces  of  the 
mountain.  Equally  famed  in  the  ancient 
mythology  of  Iran  and  of  Zoroaster, 
is  the  sacred  mountain  Albordy,  based 
upon  the  earthy  but  raising  through  all 
the  spheres  of  heaven,  to  the  region  of 
supernal  light,  its  lofty  top,  the  seat  of 
Ormuzd,  whence  the  bridge  Ishinevad 
conducts  blessed  spirits  of  pious  men  to 
Gorodman,  the  solid  vault  of  heaven, 
the  abode  of  Ferouers  and  Amshas- 
pands.  Even  the  prosing  disciples  of 
Confucius  had  their  sacred  mountun  of 
Kuen-lun,  where,  according  to  the  le- 
gends of  their  forefathers,  was  the  abode 
of  the  early  patriarchs  of  their  race. 
The  Arabs  and  the  Persian  Moslemin, 
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had  their  poetical  Kaf.  The  lofty  hills 
of  Phrygia  and  of  Hellaa — Ida,  Olympoa, 
pindas — ^were,  as  every  one  knows,  fa- 
mous in  Grecian  story.  Caucasus  came 
in  for  a  share  of  the  roTerence  paid  to 
the  high  places  of  the  earth.  Caucasus, 
however,  was  not  the  cradle  of  the 
human  race,  but  the  dwelling-place  of 
Prometheus,  the  maker  of  men,  and  the 
teacher  of  astronomy." 

Abandoning  this  somewhat  dreamy 
view,  Dr  Prlchard  regards,  consistent- 
ly with  the  Scriptural  account,  the 
birthplace  of  man  as  beinc  on  the  banks 
of  fertilizing  rivers,  and  at  a  period 
when  the  world  was,  by  its  vegetable 
and  animal  productions,  prepared  for 
his  reception ;  and  adopts  three  divi- 
sions as  being  those  of  which  we  have 
the  earliest  records;  Ist,  the  Semitic  or 
^O'Arabian^  inhabiting  countries  be- 
tween Egypt  and  the  Ganges.  2dly, 
the  Japetic^  Indo-Ewropean^  or  Arian^ 
spreading  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges  over  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope. And  Sdly,  the  Egyptian  or 
HamitisJiy*  who  peopled  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  and  of  whom  the  African 
neisroes  are  probably  a  degenerate 
offshoot.  With  regard  to  the  know- 
ledge of  letters  possessed  by  these 
three  nations,  our  author  gives  two 
inconsistent  statements.  He  says : — 
The  three  celebrated  nations  whose 
history  we  Iiave  surveyed,  appear  alone 
to  have  possessed  in  the  earliest  times 
the  use  of  letters,  and  by  written  mo- 
numents to  have  transmitted  to  the  last 
ages  memorials  of  their  existence.  It 
seems  improbable  that  each  of  these 
nations  should  have  become,  by  a  sepa- 
rate process,  possessed  of  this  impor- 
tant art:  yet  those  eminent  scholars 
who  have  laboured  with  so  great  suc- 
cess of  late  in  elucidating  the  Oriental 
forms  of  writing,  have  not  succeeded  in 
tracing  any  connexion  between  the  al- 
phabetic systems  of  Egypt,  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, the  Assyrians, and  the  Hindoos." 

And  states  afterwards : — 

*'  It  is  plain  that  the  use  of  letters 
was  entirely  unknown  to  the  Arian 
nations,  to  those  tribes  at  least  of  the 
race  who  passed  into  Europe :  and  tiiat 
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it  was  introduced  among  them  in  long 
after  ages  by  the  Phceniciaiis,  daim 
this  most  important  invention,  smd  cer- 
tainly have  the  merit  of  having  eommn- 
nicated  it  to  the  nations  of  the  west'* 

The  words  those  tribes  at  least'' 
are  scarcely  sufficient  to  remove  the 
inconsistency. 

A  fourth  division  comprehends  those 
various  barbarous  nations  of  ank&own 
origin  which  occupied  the  territories 
surrounding  the  Indo-European  race, 
and  were  for  the  most  part  sabdned 
and  expelled  by  the  latter — ^to  this 
fourth  division  he  applies  the  term 
AUophyUian, 

This  glotto-historical  division  does 
not  exactly  correspond  with  tlie  phy- 
sical division  as  deduced  from  the 
form  of  the  skull.  The  three  nations 
first  above  mentioned,  or  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  central  regions,  fh>m  which 
they  at  least  are  supposed,  acoordiog 
to  this  view,  to  have  emanated,  have 
all  the  oval  skull ;  though,  when  we 
pass  to  the  nomadic  people  <^  high 
Asia,  we  get  the  pyramidal,  and, 
passing  from  Egypt  to  Africa,  we  get 
a  gradually  increasing  tendency  to  the 
prognathous  form. 

It  would  cany  us  far  beyond  tbe 
usual  bounds  of  an  article  in  this  Ma- 
gazine, were  we  to  give  even  a  con- 
densed abstract  of  the  descriptions, 
individual  and  collective,  of  each  of 
these  leading  divisions  and  their  vi- 
rions subdivisions.   We  will  observe 
generally  that  the  central  portion  of 
the  work,  which  contains  a  detailed 
account  of  the  divisions,  phymcal, 
ethical,  and  ethnical,  of  all  the  most 
marked  varieties  of  the  human  race, 
accompanied  with  illustrative  pictnres 
and  woodcuts,  evinces  the  most  ela- 
borate research,  and,  as  a  work  of  re- 
ference, will  be  doubtless  found  of 
great  value.  We  will,  therefore,  patf 
to  the  fifth  great  division  of  the  ba- 
man  race^  which  is  discussed  in  • 
later  portion  of  the  work,  and  wbicb 
is  not  very  distinctly  connected  with 
the  other  four — viz.  the  Americsa> 
The  Sioux  tribes,  howev^,  who  oc 


*  The  term  HamUish  is  not  used  by  Dr  Prichard :  but  as  he  gives  no  distinctiTa 
appellation  to  his  third  division,  we  a4opt  that  which  has  been  used  by  Beke  sa^ 
others. 
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copy  tracts  of  laod  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  are  supposed  with  great 
probabiJity,  from  their  physical  cha- 
racter, laogaage,  and  tradition,  to  be 
the  desceadants  of  a  Tartar  race,  who 
have  emigrated  across  the  north-west 
straits  of  America. 

"  The  aborigiDal  people  of  America 
ire  generally  considered  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  hmnan  family  very  distinct 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World. 
The  insalated  situation  of  the  continent, 
aod  the  fact  that  it  was  so  long  un- 
known, and  the  tribes  which  it  contains 
so  long  cut  off  from  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  are  amon^  the  circum- 
stances which  have  contributed  to  pro- 
duce this  impression.   The  American 
nations,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  are 
neither  among  themselves  so  uniform 
and  unvaried  in  the  physical  and  moral 
qualities,  nor  is  the  line  of  distinction 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  mankind 
so  strongly  marked  and  so  obvious,  as 
most  persons  Imagine.    Yet  it  must  be 
adiDitted  that  certain  characters  are 
discoverable  which  are  common,  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  whole  of  this  depart- 
ment of  nations ;  that  there  are  strong 
indications,  if  not  proofs,  of  a  commu- 
nity of  origin,  or  of  very  ancient  rela- 
tiooship  among  them ;  and  that  in  sur- 
Teving  collectively  the  people  of  the 
New  World,  we  contemplate  human 
nature  under  a  peculiar  aspect.  On 
comparing  the  American  tribes  toge- 
ther) we  find  reasons  to  believe  that 
they  must  have  subsisted  as  a  separate 
department  of  nations  from  the  earliest 
of  the  world.   Hence,  in  attempt- 
to  trace  relations  between  them  and 
the  rest  of  mankind,  we  cannot  expect 
to  £scover  proofs  of  their  derivation 
^<un  any  particular  tribe  or  nation  in 
tke  Old  Continent.   The  era  of  theur 
existence,  as  a  distinct  and  insulated 
''^i  must  probably  be  dated  as  far  back 
u  that  time  which  separated  into  na- 
tions the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World, 
^  gave  to  each  branch  of  the  human 
™iy  its  primitive  laneuaere  and  indi- 

Tiduity." 

,  The  points  which  are  supposed  to 
indicate  this  relationship  of  the  Ame- 
Hcan  aborigines  inter  se,  and  their  dis- 
junction from  the  inhabitants  of  our 
«otiiinents,  are,  1st,  the  stmcture  of 
their  language,  in  which— 

"  Striking  analogies  of  grammatical 
^^'i^ction  have         recognised,  not 
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only  in  the  more  perfect  languages,  as 
that  of  the  Incas,  the  Aymara,  the 
Guarani,  the  Mexican,  and  the  Cora, 
but  also  in  languages  extremely  rude. 
Idioms,  tho  roots  of  which  do  not  re- 
semble each  other  more  than  the  roots 
of  the  Sclavonian  and  Biscayan,  have 
resemblances  of  internal  mechanism  si- 
milar to  those  which  are  found  in  the 
Sanscrit,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  and 
the  Gennan  languages." 

And,  2dly,  their  moral  and  social 
state,  indicating  a  people  which  has 
anciently  possessed  institutions  of  a 
highly  civilized  character,  such  as,  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Martius — 

A  complicated  form  of  government, 
regulated  despotisms  or  monarchies, 
privileged  orders,  hierarchical  and  sacer- 
dotal ordinances,  systematic  laws,  the 
results  of  redection,  and  a  settled  pur- 
pose, connected  with  marriage  and  in- 
heritance, and  family  relationships,  and 
other  customs,  which  are  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  simple  and  unreflectlve 
habits  of  rude  and  uncivilized  nations. 

"  The  languages  of  these  nations 
abound,  as  he  says,  with  words  expres- 
sive of  metaphysical  views  and  abstract 
conceptions.  Fheir  opinion  respecting 
a  future  state,  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  invisible  agents,  are  strikingly  differ- 
ent from  those  of  nations  who  have  never 
emerged  from  primitive  barbarism.  An- 
other fact  which  tends,  as  M.  Martius 
observes,  to  confirm  the  opinion  that 
natives  of  the  New  World  have  fallen 
from  a  state  of  greater  refinement,  is 
their  use,  from  immemorial  ages,  of 
certain  domesticated  animals  and  culti- 
vated plants,  and  the  notions  which  they 
entertained  of  the  first  acquisition  of 
these  possessions.  Of  such  animals  and 
plants  the  people  of  the  Old  World  have 
their  peculiar  stock,  and  the  American 
nations  have  their  own  entirely  differ- 
ent. 

"  In  the  Old  World  we  know  not 
whence  our  horses,  our  dogs,  cattle,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  cerealian  gramina 
were  obtained ;  and  the  American  na- 
tions are  equally  at  a  loss,  when  we  en- 
quire for  the  original  stock  of  the  dumb 
dog  of  the  Mexicans,  the  llama,  the  root 
of  the  mandioca,  the  American  com, 
and  of  the  quinoa. 

"  In  the  ancient  world  there  were 
traditions  of  some  mythical  benefactors 
of  mankind.  Ceres,  Triptolemus,  Bac- 
chus, Pallas,  and  Poseidon,  who  had 
contributed  their  gifts,  corn  and  wine, 
the  sacred  olive,  and  the  horse,  and  we 
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infer  that  all  th^e  had  beeii  known 
from  periods  of  remote  antiquity. 

"  In  America,  likewise,  tradition  re- 
fers the  knowledge  of  cultivated  plants 
and  domestic  animals,  and  the  art  of 
tilling  the  earth,  to  some  fabulous  per- 
son who  'descended  from  the  gods,  or 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  among 
their  ancestors,  snch  as  the  Msneo* 
Capac  of  the  PeruTians,  and  the  Xolotl 
and  the  Xiuhtlato  of  the  ToUecas  and 
Chicimecas. 

"  The  remains  of  ancient  sculpture 
and  architecture  spread  orer  Mexico, 
Yucatan,  and  Chiapa,  as  well  as  over 
the  high  plain  of  Quito  and  other  parts 
of  South  America,  and  the  extensive 
irorks  of  art,  consisting  of  fortifications 
and  other  relics,  diseovered  in  the  Ten- 
essi  conntry,  as  well  as  in  the  inland 
parts  of  New  Mexico  on  the  Bio  Gila, 
afford  some  further  support  to  the  hy« 
pothesb  of  M.  Martins. 

"  The  possession  of  arts  and  acquire- 
ments, the  most  simple  improvements 
of  human  life,  and  such  as  belong  to  the 
very  infancy  of  human  society,  distinc- 
tively appropriate,  and  the  origin  of 
which  is  recorded  by  mythical  legends 
peculiar  to  each  division  of  mankind, 
seems  to  carry  back  the  era  of  their  se- 
paration to  the  first  ages  of  the  world.  '* 

WHh  regard  to  the  physical  charac- 
ter of  the  Americans,  it  appears,  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Martins,  that  the  princi- 
pal characteristic  is  the  tmncatioo,  or 
flatness,  of  the  occipital  portion  of  the 
cranium;  the  forehead  wide,  but  low, 
supposed  upon  rather  insufiScient  data 
to  be  moulded  to  this  shape  by  artifi- 
cial means ;  and  the  nose  arched.  In 
the  new  as  in  .  the  old  continent,  the 
diversities  of  physical  character  do 
not  correspond  with  the  ethnical  divi- 
sions. The  principal  criterion  of  the 
latter  adopted  by  Dr  Prichard  is  the 
affinity  of  languages ;  and,  when  this 
is  insufficient  to  found  any  probable 
opinions,  conjectures  derived  from 
geographical  or  traditional  evidence 
are  called  in  aid*  Upon  these  grounds 
the  Americans  are  arranged  and  de* 
scribed  by  the  author,  into  the  details 
of  which,  for  the  same  reas<m  as  be- 
fore stated,  we  regret  not  being  able 
to  follow  him. 

Since,  however,  the  first  pages  of 
this  article  were  written,  a  discovery 
has  been  announced  connected  with 
the  physiology  of  the  American  abo- 
rigenes,  which,  if  subsequently  veri- 
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fied,  will  be  of  much  importance,  both 
as  to  the  anthropological  cla^isifica- 
tion  of  the  Amer^ans,  and  as  to  the 
natural  history  of  man  generally.  In 
a  letter  addr^ed  to  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  and 
republished  in  the  Phthtophicai  Ma- 
gazine  for  July  last,  is  an  account  of 
the  researches  of  Dr  Lund.,  who  ha.^ 
been  for  some  time  engaged  in  geo- 
logical investigation  in  Minas  Gerae^i, 
a  province  of  Brazil.  While  examining 
the  caverns  of  calcareous  rocks,  be 
has  found  in  one  of  them,  mixcil 
with  the  bones  of  extinct  races  of 
animals,  human  bones,  having  all  the 
character  of  fossils;  they  are  stated 
to  be  in  part  petrified,  and  in  part 
penetrated  with  iron  particles,  which 
gave  to  them  a  metallic  lustre  re- 
sembling bronze ;  they  were  of  extra- 
ordinary weight ;  the  crania  presented 
the  narrow  forehead,  prominent  zygo- 
matic bones,  the  facial  angle,  the 
maxillary  and  orbital  conformation  of 
the  American  race.   The  depression 
of  the  forehead  in  many  instances  is 
said  to  amount  to  a  total  disappear- 
ance.  With  the  bones  was  found  a 
smooth  stone,  about  ten  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, apparently  intended  to 
braise  seeds  or  hard  substances.  Jo 
other  caverns  were  found  human  bones, 
but  unaccompanied  with  those  of  other 
animals.    These  facts,  if  confirmed, 
will  furnish  us  with  most  important 
evidence  as  to  the  past  state  of  the 
Americans,  and  the  ancient  history 
and  physiology  of  the  human  race;  bat 
the  novelty  of  the  results,  and  the  re- 
cent date  of  the  communication,  in- 
duce us  to  abstain  from  hasty  com- 
ment. 

The  general  physiological  compari- 
son of  human  races,  the  similarity  of 
periodic  changes,  and  the  average  du- 
ration of  life,  are  points  upon  which 
we  can  very  briefly  touch.  Dr  Prich- 
ard considers  the  different  ages  at 
which  women  are  said  to  be  marriage- 
able in  different  climates  to  be  veiy 
much  exaggerated.  He  states  his 
reasons,  which  do  not  appear  to  osto 
be  very  conclusive.  The  exceptional 
cases  fix)m  the  normal  physiologT 
would  be  more  interesting,  had  we 
space  for  them,  than  the  analogies, 
for  which  probably  ail  our  readers 
would  be  prepared.  Thus,  arooni? 
the  most  curious  national  anomalies 
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ire  the  Qnichuas  and  Aymaras,  who, 
from  the  constant  habit  of  breathing 
an  attenuated  atmosphere,  have  their 
chests  enorroooslj  expanded  ;  the 
llandans,  who,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  have  the  hair  grizzled  or  grej 
in  youth.  Among  the  instances  of 
ifldiTidoal  pecnliarlty,  no  one  is  more 
extraordinary  than  the  homed  man, 
vhose  entire  person  was  covered  with 
a  ragged  bark,  or  bide,  having  bristles 
here  and  there,  which  hide  he  was 
staid  to  shed  annually ;  and  this  pecu- 
liar form  of  monstrosity  appears  to 
have  been  capable  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission, as  he  had  six  children  with 
a  shniiar  covering.  How  he  procured 
a  wife  to  bear  these  children  ta  him 
does  not  appear.  The  children  were, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  not  equally  snc- 
cesafhl,  as  the  breed  of  these  human 
rfainocerl  has  become  extinct.  Some 
curious  instances  of  longevity  are  col- 
lected. Of  15  negroes,  the  names 
and  residences  of  whom  are  given,  the 
average  age  is  135  years ;  from  Euro- 
pean nations,  there  are  1310  recorded 
instances  of  persons  aged  from  100  to 
110,  and  3  from  180  to  190.  We  do 
no  more  than  briefly  notice  these  ex- 
ceptions, as  we  are  anxious  to  devote 
our  small  remaining  space  to  what 
will  by  many  be  considered  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  book,  viz. 
the  author's  psydiological  view  of  the 
different  races  of  mankind,  or  the  com- 
parison of  their  different  mental  facul- 
ties. 

"  Though  inhabiting,  from  immemo- 
rial times,  regions  in  juxtaposition,  and 
almost  contiguous  to  each  other^  no  two 
races  of  men  can  be  more  strongly  con- 
trasted than  were  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian and  Syro-Arabian  races ;  one  na- 
tkKiy  full  of  energy,  of  restless  activity^ 
changing  many  times  their  manner  of 
existence — ^sometimes  nomadic,  feeding 
thor  flocks  in  desert  places — now  settle^ 
and  cultivating  the  earth,  and  filling 
their  land  wi£  populous  Tillages,  and 
towna,  and  fenced  cities — then  spread- 
ing themselves,  impelled  by  the  love  of 
gbry  and  zeal  of  proselytism,  over  dis- 
tant countries ;  the  other,  reposing  ever 
in  loxurioos  ease  and  wealth  on  the  rich 
•oil,  watered  by  their  slimy  river,  never 
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quitting  it  for  a  foreign  clime,  or  dis- 
playing, unless  forced,  the  least  chano^e 
in  their  position  or  habits  of  life.  I'he 
intellectual  character,  the  metaphysical 
belief,  and  the  religious  sentiments  and 
practices  of  the  two  nations  were  equal- 
ly diverse;  one  adoring  an  invisible  and 
eternal  spirit,  at  whose  almighty  word 
the  universe  started  into  existence,  and 
*  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy ; '  the 
other  adorning  splendid  temples  with 
costly  magnificenre,  in  which,  with  mys- 
terious and  grotesque  rites,  they  paid  a 
strange  and  portentous  worship  to  some 
foul  and  grovelling  object — a  snake,  a 
tortoise,  a  crocodile,  or  an  ape.  The 
destiny  of  the  two  races  has  been  equal- 
ly different :  both  may  be  said  still  to 
exist;  one  in  their  living  representa- 
tives, their  ever-roving,  energetic  de- 
scendants ;  the  other  reposing  in  their 
own  land — a  vast  sepulchre,  where  the 
successive  generations  of  thirty  centu- 
ries, all  embalmed,  men,  women,  and 
children,  with  their  domestic  animals, 
lie  beneath  their  dry  preserving  soil, 
expecting  vainly  the  summons  to  judg- 
ment— the  fated  time  for  which  is  to 
some  of  them  long  past — ^before  the  tri- 
bunal of  Sarapis,  or  in  the  hall  of  Osy- 
mandyas." 

We  are  far  from  agreeing  with  this 
estimate  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Their  progress  in  mechanical  arts,  then: 
hieroglyphical  literature,  and  even  their 
theology,  with  its  mystic  trine,  marked 
them  as  a  people  far  surpassing  their 
contemporaries;  and  they  were  not 
the  less  great  because  their  greatness 
is  now  extinct.  The  Arian*  tribes, 
though  unskilled  in  many  of  the  most 
useful  arts  of  life,  yet  had — 

*'  National  poetry,  and  a  culture  of 
language  and  thought,  altogether  sur- 
prising when  compared  with  their  ex- 
ternal condition  and  habits.  They 
had  bards  or  scalds,  vatei,  who  were 
supposed,  under  divine  impulse,  to  cele- 
brate the  history  of  ancient  times,  and 
connect  them  with  revelations  of  the 
future,  and  with  a  refined  and  meta- 
physical system  of  dogmas,  which  were 
handed  down  from  age  to  age,  and  from 
one  tribe  to  another,  as  tbe  primeval 
creed  and  possession  of  the  enlighten- 
ed race.   Among  them  in  the  West,  as 


*  The  term  AHan,  used  by  Dr  Prichard,  is  objectionable  as  baring  received  a 
vtry  different  application. 
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well  mi  in  file  remote  Eeity  the  doctrine 
of  metempsydiosis  held  a  con^caont 
pUtce,  implying  belief  in  an  after  state  of 
rewards  and  panLihment,  and  amoral 
government  of  the  world.  With  it  was 
connected  the  notion  that  the  material 
univerae  had  undergone,  and  wai  des- 
tined to  undergo,  a  repetition  of  catas- 
trophes by  fire  and  water ;  and  after 
each  destruction,  to  be  roiewed  in  fresh 
beauty,  when  a  golden  age  was  again  to 
commence,  destined  in  a  Hied  time  to 
corruption  and  decay.  The  emanation 
of  all  beings  from  the  soul  of  the  nni- 
Terse,  and  their  refusion  in  it,  which 
were  tenets  closely  connected  with  this 
system  of  dogmas,  border  on  a  species 
of  Pantheism,  and  are  liable  to  all  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  that  doc- 
trine. 

"  Among  most  of  the  Indo-European 
nations,  the  conserration  of  religious 
dogmas,  patriarchal  tradition,  and  na. 
tional  poetry,  was  confided,  not  to  acci- 
dental reminiscences  and  popular  reci- 
tations, but  to  a  distinct  order  of  per- 
sona^ who  were  renerated  as  mediators 
between  the  invisible  powers  and  their 
fellow  mortals,  as  the  depontories  of 
sacrod  lore,  and  interpreters  of  the  will 
of  the  gods,  expressed  of  old  to  the  fint 
men,  and  handed  down,  either  orally  in 
divine  poems,  or  preserved  in  a  sacred 
literature,  known  only  to  the  initiated. 
In  most  instances  they  were  an  heredi- 
tary caste,  Druids,  Brahmans,  or  Magi. 
"  Among  the  AUophylian  nations,  on  &e 
other  hand,  a  rude  and  sensual  supersti- 
tion  prevailed,  which  ascribed  ^e  and 
mysterious  powers  to  the  inanimate  ob- 
jects. The  religion  of  fetissesy  of  charm% 
and  speUs  and  talismans,  was  in  the 
hands  not  of  a  learned  csste,  the  twice- 
born  sons  of  Bnuna,  but  of  shamans  or 
sorcerers,  who,  by  feigning  swoons  and 
convulsions,  by  horrible  cries  and  yelb^ 
by  cutting  themselves  with  knives,  by 
whirling  and  contortions,  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  something  preternatural  and 
portentous,  and  impressed  the  multitude 
with  the  belief  that  they  were  possess- 
ed by  demons.   Of  this  latter  descrip- 
tion were  the  wizards  of  the  Finns  and 
Lappes,  the  angekoks  of  the  Esqui- 
maux ;  and  such  are  the  shamans  of  all 
the  countries  in  Northern  Asia,  where 
neither  Buddhism  nor  Islamism  has  yet 
penetrated." 


Of  the  American  nationfi,  the  pre- 
yaiUng  opinion,  according  to  Loskiel, 
is— 

<  That  there  is  one  God,  or,  as  they 
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call  him,  one  Great  and  Good  Spirit.' 
It  seems,  irom  the  testimony  of  this 
writer,  which  is  supported  by  the  eri- 
dence  of  sll  those  who  have  conversed 
with  IhB  aboriginal  nations  of  North 
America,  that  Uie  conceptions  of  these 
nations  respecting  the  I^ty  nre  much 
more  complete  sAd  philosophieal  than 
those  of  me  most  savage  people  in  the 
Old  Continent     They  soppoee  him 
literally  to  be  the  creator  of  beftven 
and  esj-th,  of  men  and  all  other  crea- 
tures ;  they  represent  him  ss  almighty, 
and  able  to  do  as  much  good  as  he 
pleases;  '  nor  do  they  doubt  that  he  is 
kindly  disposed  towards  men,  beoanse 
he  imparts  power  to  plsnts  to  grow, 
canses  rain  uid  sunshine,  and  gives  fiih 
and  venison  to  man  for  his  support;' 
these  gifts^  however,  to  the  Indiaus  ex- 
clusively. '  They  are  convtneed  that  God 
requires  of  thorn  to  do  good,  and  to 
eschew  eviL'   We  may  observe  that,  in 
these  particulars^  the  Americans  resesn- 
ble  the  Northern  Asiatics.    We  are  as- 
sured by  the  late  traveller,  M.  Etasn, 
on  the  authority  of  the  metropolitan 
Philophd,  who  lived  among  the  Ustiaks 
on  the  Oby,  that  these  people  had*  be- 
fore Qiristian  missionaries  ever  came 
among  them,  a  belief  in  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Deity,  of  whose  nature  they 
had  pure  and  exalted  ideas^  and  to  whom 
they  aiErmed  that  they  never  made  of- 
ferings, nor  had  they  represented  his 
form ;  while  to  inferior  gods,  and  par- 
ticulsr^  to  Oertidk,  who  was  a  sort  of 
mediator,  and  whose  name,  ss  it  was 
preserved  among  the  Magyars,  Oerdig, 
was  used  by  the  monks  as  a  designator 
for  the  devil,  they  made  divers  gifts; 
they  performed  before  his  image  dSacea, 
which  Erman,  who  visited  the  Kohishisns 
on  the  Sltcka,  declares  to  be  precisely 
similar  to  the  war-dances  of  those  Ame- 
ricans.  Some  of  the  American  people 
make  images  of  the  Manittos. 

"  Besides  the  Supreme  Deity,  the  Anw- 
rican  nations  believe  in  a  number  of 
inferior  spirits,  whom  the  Delaware  In- 
dians term  llanittos;  they  are  botk 

S»od  and  evil.  'Trom  the  accounts  of 
e  oldest  Indians,*  says  Losldel,  'it 
appears  that  when  war  was  in  oontem- 
plation,  they  used  to  admonish  esch 
other  to  hearken  to  the  good,  and  not 
to  evil  spirits — the  former  always  recom- 
mending peace.'  They  had  formeriy  no 
notion  of  a  devH,  or  evil  bein^,  in  the 
Christian  or  Eastern  sense  of  &e  tern, 
but  readily  adopted,  according  to  Losklel, 
such  a  belief  from  the  iriiite  people. 
They  have  among  them  preachen^  wIm 
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pretend  to  hare  CBAeiTed  r«ve]atioii0y 
and  who  dispute  and  teach  different 
opinioiis.  8<Hne  pretend  to  have  tra- 
relied  neir  to  the  dwelling  of  God,  or 
near  enough  to  bear  the  cocks  crow, 
and  wt%  the  smoke  of  the  chimnejs  in 
hcaren;  others  declare  that  no  one  eyer 
knew  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  but 
that  the  abode  of  the  Good  Spirit  is 
aboTe  the  bine  skj,  and  that  the  road  to 
it  is  the  milky  way-^a  notion,  by  the 
way,  v^ch  Beaosobre  and  others  hare 
traced  in  the  remains  of  the  Ifanicheans, 
and  other  Eastern  philosophers.  The 
Amrrirans  belieye  in  the  existence  of 
sook  distinct  from  bodies,  and  many  of 
them  in  .  the  transmigration  of  sonls. 
Aoeordiii^  to  Loskiel,  they  declare, 
*  that  Incfiuis  cannot  die  eternally ;  for 
'  *'     and  ] ' 


even  Indian  com  is  Tirified,  \ 
again.'  The  general  opinion  among 
them  is,  that  the  souls  of  the  good  alone 
go  to  a  place  abonnding  in  all  earthly 
plfssiucs,  while  the  wicked  wander 
about  dejected  and  melancholy.  Like 
other  nations,  they  had  sacrifices.  '  Sa- 
crifioe^'  says  Loskiel,  *  made  with  a 
Tiew  to  pacUy  God  and  the  subordinate 
deities^  are  of  a  aery  ancient  date  among 
Ihem,  and  considered  in  so  sacred  a 
Bght,  that  unless  they  are  performed  in 
a  time  and  manner  acceptable,  illness, 
nusfortnae,  and  death  would  befall  them 
lad  their  families.'  They  offer  on  these 
oecaoons  hares,  bear's  flesh,  and  Indian 
corn.  Many  nations  hare,  besides  other 
ststed  times  of  sacrifice,  one  principal 
festival  in  two  years,  when  Ihey  sacrifice 
sn  animal,  and  make  a  point  of  eating 
the  whole. 

"  A  sflun  quantity  of  melted  hX  is 
poured  br  the  oldest  men  into  the  fi^e, 
and  in  this  the  main  part  of  the  offering 
consists.  The  offerugs  are  made  to 
Hsnittoa.  The  Manittos  are  precisely 
the  Fetisses  of  the  African  nations,  and 
of  the  Northern  Asiatics.  They  are 
tutelary  beings,  often  in  risible  forms. 
Erery  Indian  has  a  guardian  Manitto ; 
one  has  the  sun  for  hu  Hanitto ;  one  the 
moon;  one  has  a  dream,  that  he  must 
aiakt  his  Manitto  an  owl;  one  a  buf- 
&Io.  The  Delawares  had  five  festiTab 
in  the  year,  one  in  honour  of  fire,  snp« 
posed  to  haTO  been  the  parent  of  all 
the  Indian  nations.  Like  other  nations, 
these  people  belioTed  ia  the  necessity  of 
pnrifioKtion  f^om  guHt,  by  fasting  and 
hodily  mortification.  Some  underwent 
for  this  end  the  pain  of  being  beaten 
^h  sticks  from  the  sole  of  their  feet  to 
thor  head.     *  Some  gare  the  poor 
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people  vomits  as  the  most  expeditioua 
mode.' 

"  Like  the  Northern  Asiatics,  the 
American  nations  had,  instead  of  a  re* 
gular  priesthood,  jugglers  or  sorcerers, 
who  pretended  to  have  supernatural 
power  and  knowledge.  They  appear 
to  conform  in  every  respect  to  the 
schamans  of  the  Siberians,  and  the 
Fetiss-seers  of  the  African  nations." 

We  have,  in  the  above  extracts, 
placed  in  jaxtaposltion  the  leading 
psychical  characteristics  of  the  five 
divisions  of  mankind.  There  are  some 
points  in  which  the  different  races  of 
man  seem,  in  their  various  super- 
stitions and  creeds,  curiously  agreed. 
The  doctrine  of  sacrificial  atonement 
seems  almost  universally  prevalent, 
and  forms  the  basis  of  the  various 
sacerdotal  institutions.  The  care  of 
the  dead  is  also  another  peculiarity, 
and  one  in  which  mankind  appear, 
from  the  earliest  historical  period,  to 
have  differed  from  other  animals. 

The  susceptibility  to  receive  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  is  a  drcum- 
Btance  of  agreement  among  the  va- 
rious races  of  mankind,  fi^m  which 
the  Bushmen  of  South  Aifrica  are  the 
only  exception;  and,  viewing  these 
as  a  branch  of  the  Hottentots,  this 
exception  would  seem  to  disappear — 
for  the  latter  have  been  converted. 
The  following  is  the  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  Hottentot  missionaries 
as  to  the  moral  effect  of  Christiani- 
ty:- 

It  is  the  unvarying  statement  of 
these  missionaries,  deduced  from,  the 
experience  of  a  hundred  years  of  pa- 
tient sendee  and  laborious  exertions 
among  the  rudest  and  most  abject  tribes 
of  human  beines ;  that  the  moral  nature 
of  man  must  be  in  the  first  instance 
quickened,  the  conscience  awakened, 
and  the  better  feelings  of  the  heart 
aroused,  by  the  motives  which  Christi- 
anity brings  with  it,  before  any  improve- 
ment can  be  hoped  for  in  the  outward 
bdiaviour  and  social  state;  that  the 
rudest  savages  have  sufficient  under- 
standing to  be  susceptible  of  such  a 
change ;  and  that,  when  it  has  onoe 
taken  place,  all  the  blessings  of  dviliza 
tion  follow  as  a  necessary  result.*' 

The  gypsy  tribe,  of  which  Dr  Prich- 
ard  takes  no  notice,  would  seem  to 
form  an  exception  from  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  as  to  the  absence  of  reli- 
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gions  creed.  The  opinions  and  theo« 
ries  respecting  it  we  mast  leave,  as  it 
forms  of  itself  a  wide  field  for  discus- 
sion ;  and,  having  follj  occupied  the 
space  allotted  to  ns,  we  most  here 
bring  to  a  close  our  sketch  of  a  work 
which,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat 
unreadable  character  of  the  central 
portion,  has  supplied  to  the  public  a 
valuable  collection  of  recorded  facts, 
expressed  for  the  most  part  in  clear, 
nntechnical  language,  we  have  not 
entered  into  questions  of  contrast  or 
flimilitude  with  the  opinions  of  other 
authors.  Had  we  done  so,  we  must 
have  adopted  a  style  of  criticism  inte- 
resting only  to  those  who  are  specially 
engaged  in  the  subject,  and  so  inca- 
pable of  limitation  that  every  para- 
graph would  serve  for  an  article  longer 
far  than  that  which  we  have  here 
written.  Dr  Prichard  appears  nowise 
unwilling  to  refer  to  each  author  his 
due  share  of  merit,  and  is  by  no  means 
sparing  of  copious  extracts,  taken 
with  no  partial  view  of  supporting  a 
theory.  At  the  risk  of  being  con- 
sidered only  a  compiler,  he  has,  at  all 
events,  avoided  any  a£fectation  of  ori- 
ginality. 

With  regard  to  the  proposition 
sought  to  be  established  by  the  author, 
the  book  before  us  does  not  appear  to 
be  conclusive.  The  question  as  to 
the  community  of  origin  of  mankind, 
viewed  purely  as  an  inductive  one, 
appears  still  involved  in  obscurity. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  fact  of  continual 
degeneration,  resulting  from  the  inter- 
marriage of  members  of  the  same 
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family,  would  require  fbr  its  explana- 
tion either  a  miracolaaa  interference 
in  the  first  periods  of  human  existence, 
or  a  gradual  change  in  the  constitution 
of  man,  whereby  what  once  was 
harmless  has  become  injurious,  when 
the  necessity  for  it  is  removed ;  more- 
over, according  to  the  evidence  con- 
tained in  this  Book,  the  races  of  man- 
kind cannot  be  traced  backward  to  a 
single  pair.  But,  taking  the  three 
great  divisions,  the  Semitic,  the  Ha- 
mitish,  and  the  Japetic,  as  derived 
from  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japbet,  the 
various  Allophyllian  and  Americta 
aborigines  would  appear  to  hare 
existed,  and  to  have  been  q^read 
over  the  world  before  the  above  ni' 
Hons  overran  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
supposing  that  the  mere  power  of  re* 
production  be  not  of  itsdf  sufBcieDt 
evideaceof  identity  of  spedes,  the  simi- 
larity of  physical  formation,  of  periodic 
changes,  and  of  psychical  instincts, 
are  strongly  eorroborative  of  this  evi- 
dence, and  would  of  themselves  lead 
to  the  deduction  <^  such  identity.  Up- 
on the  whole,  we  consider  the  merits 
of  the  work  before  ns  to  consist,  not 
in  the  demonstration  of  a  theorem,  bat 
in  presenting  to  the  reader  a  compen- 
dious record  of  physical,  historical, 
and  psychological  facts  and  relations. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  an  interest- 
ing contribution  to  ethnology;  wbilft 
the  size  of  the  book,  tiie  pictorial  illos- 
trations,  and  the  absence  of  nnnece^ 
sary  technicality,  make  it  a  convcaieiit 
manual     the  general  reader. 
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This  is  certainlj  an  age  of  very 
merdfhi  tendencies.  The  seyerity  of 
the  criminal  laws  has  been  greatly 
abated;  and^  in  conformity  with  the 
views  of  the  legislatnie,  we  have,  of 
late  years,  been  gradually  relaxing  the 
stringency  of  our  critical  code.  Yet 
question  whether  the  change  has 
been  productive  of  good,  and  whether 
the  result  can  be  said  to  have  answer- 
ed the  expectations  either  of  govern- 
ment or  of  ourselves.  We  doubt 
whether  crime  has  diminished  in  con- 
sequence of  the  legislative  clemency ; 
and,  m  our  own  humble  department, 
we  are  now  convinced  that  the  mild 
method  is  not  the  best  way  of  bring- 
ing singers  to  repentance.  The  ex- 
periment has  been  fairly  tried,  and 
the  numerous  trashy  publications  put 
forth  by  the  young  writers  of  the  day, 
particularly  in  the  poetical  line,  con- 
vince us  that  our  mercy  has  been  mis- 
placed; and  that  a  little  well-timed 
severity,  and  a  few  examples  held  up 
in  terrorem^  might  have  greatly  bene- 
fited the  literaiy  wellbeing  of  Eng- 
land. The  spirit  of  the  age^*  might 
have  been  different  from  what  it  is,  if 
the  just  sentence  of  the  law  had  been 
mors  frequently  carried  into  effect. 
Our  timely  strictures  might  not  have 
kindled  into  song  any  masculine  intel- 
lect, but  they  might  have  prevented 
the  temple  of  the  Muses  from  being 
desecrated.  They  might  have  pre- 
vented the  appearance  of  such  a  pub- 
lication as  this.  In  the  days  of  the 
knout,  we  believe  that  no  such  volume 
ts  Mr  Ck>ventry  Fatmore's  could  have 
ventured  to  crawl  out  of  manuscript 
into  print.  While  we  admit,  then,  that 
we  have  to  blame  our  own  forbearance 
in  some  degree  for  its  appearance,  we 
thmk  it  our  duty  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  amending  our  code  of  criti- 
cism, and  shall  try  the  volume  simply 
IS  it  stands,  and  somewhat  according 
to  the  good  old  principles  of  literary 
jurisprudence. 

We  are  further  instigated  to  this  act 
of  duty  by  the  laudatory  terms  in 
which  the  volume  has  been  hailed  by 


certain  contemporary  journalists.  Had 
Mr  Patmore's  injucQcious  friends  not 
thought  proper  to  announce  him  to  the 
world  as  the  brightest  rising  star  in  the 
poetical  firmament  of  Young  England, 
we  would  probably  have  allowed  his 
effiisions  to  die  of  their  own  utter  insig- 
nificance. But  since  they  have  acted 
as  they  have  done,  we  too  must  be 
permitted  to  express  our  opinion  of 
their  merits;  and  our  deliberate  judg- 
ment is,  that  the  weakest  inanity  ever 
peipetrated  in  rhyme  by  the  vilest 
poetaster  of  any  former  generation, 
becomes  masculine  verse  when  con- 
trasted with  the  nauseous  pnlings  of 
Mr  Patmore's  muse.  Indeed,  we 
question  whether  the  strains  of  any 
poetaster  can  be  considered  vile,  when 
brought  into  comparison  with  this 
gentleman's  verses.  His  silly  and 
conceited  rhapsodies  rather  make  us 
sigh  for  the  good  old  times  when  all 
poetiy,  below  the  very  highest,  was 
made  up  of  artifice  and  conventional- 
ism ;  when  all  poets,  except  the  very 
greatest,  spoke  a  hereditary  dialect  of 
their  own,  which  nobody  else  Interfered 
with— counted  on  their  fingers  every 
line  they  penned,  and  knew  no  inspi- 
ration except  that  which  they  imbib- 
ed from  Byssh's  rhyming  dictionary. 
True  that  there  was  then  no  life  or 
spirit  in  the  poetical  vocabulary — 
true  that  there  was  no  nature  in  the 
delineations  of  our  minor  poets ;  but 
better  far  was  such  language  than  the 
slip-slop  vulgarities  of  the  present 
rhymester — ^^tter  far  that  there  should 
be  no  nature  in  poetry,  than  such  na- 
ture as  Mr  Patmore  has  exhibited  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  readers. 

The  first  poem  in  the  volume,  enti- 
tied  "  The  River,"  is  a  tale  of  dis- 
appointed love,  terminating  in  the 
suicide  of  the  lover.  Poor  and  point- 
less as  this  performance  is,  it  is  by  far 
the  best  in  the  book.  As  Mr  Patmore 
advances,  there  is  a  marked  increase 
of  silliness  and  affectation  in  his  effu- 
sions, which  shows  how  sedulously  he 
has  cultivated  the  art  of  sinking  in 
poetry;  and  that  the  same  adage  which 
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has  been  applied  to  vice,  may  be  ap- 
plied also  to  folly,  ^^Netno  repente  fuit 
stultissimus,^^  Never  was  there  a  richer 
offering  laid  on  the  shrine  of  the  god- 
dess StuUitia  than  the  tale  of  Sir  Uu- 
bert,  with  which  the  volome  conclndes. 
But  our  business  at  present  is  with 
"  The  River." 

The  common  practice  of  writers 
who  deal  with  stories  of  love,  whose 
"  course  never  did  nm  smooth,"  is  to 
make  their  heroes  commit  suicide,  on 
finding  that  the  ladies  whom  they  had 
wooed  in  vain  were  married  to  oth^ 
people.  But  in  the  poem  before  us, 
Mr  Patmore  improves  npon  this  me- 
thod ;  he  drowns  his  lover,  Witchaire, 
because  the  lady,  whom  he  had  never 
wooed  at  all,  docs  not  marry  him,  bat 
gives  her  hand  (why  should  she  not?) 
to  the  man  who  sues  for  it.  Did 
Witchaire  expect  that  the  lady  was 
to  propose  to  him  ?  The  poem  opens 
with  some  very  babyish  verses  de- 
scriptive of  an  "  old  manor  hall" : — 

"  Its  huge  fantastic  weather-vanes 

Look  happy  in  the  light ; 
Its  warm  face  through  the  foliage  gleams, 

A  comfortable  sight" 

And  so  on,  until  we  are  introduced  to 
the  lady  of  the  establishment : — 

"  That  Udy  loves  the  pale  Witchaire, 

Who  loveM  too  much  to  sue : 
He  came  this  morning  hurriedly. 

Then  out  her  young  blood  flew  j 
But  he  talk'd  of  common  things,  and  $o 

Her  eyes  are  steep'd  in  dew," 

The  lady,  finding  that  her  lover 
continues  to  hang  back,  dries  her 
tears,  and  very  properly  gets  married 
to  another  man.  During  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  ceremony,  the  poet  recurs 
to  his  hero,  who  has  tiUien  up  his  po- 
sition in  the  park — 

"  Leaning  against  an  aged  tree. 
By  thunder  stricken  bare. 

"  The  moonshine  shineth  in  his  eye. 
From  which  no  tear  doth  fallj 

Full  of  vacuity  as  death. 
Its  slaty  parched  ball 

Fixedly,  tiiough  expressionless. 
Gleams  on  the  distant  hall.** 

Witchaire  then  goes  and  drowns 
himself,  in  a  river  which  "  runneth 
round"  the  lady's  property— a  dread- 
fill  warning  to  all  young  lovers  **  who 
love  too  much  to  sue." 


On  a  fine  day  in  the  following  sum- 
mer, the  poet  brings  the  lady  to  the 
banks  of  this  river.  His  evident  in- 
tention is,  to  raise  in  the  readers 
mind  the  expectation  that  she  shall 
discover  her  lover's  body,  or  some 
other  circumstance  indicative  of  the 
fatal  catastrophe.  This  expecta- 
tion, however,  he  disappomts.  The 
only  remarkable  occurrence  which 
takes  place  is,  that,  the  lady  does  not 
find  the  corpse,  nor  does  any  evidence 
transpire  which  can  lead  her  to  sup- 
pose that  the  suicide  had  ever  been 
committed;  and  with  this  senseless 
and  inconclusive  conclusion  the  reader 
is  befooled. 

The  only  incident  which  we  ev» 
heard  of,  at  all  rivaling  this  stoiy  in 
an  abortive  ending,  is  one  which  we 
once  heard  related  at  a  party,  where 
the  conversation  turned  on  the  singa- 
lar  manner  in  which  valuable  articles 
thrown  into  the  sea  had  been  some- 
times recovered,  and  restored  to  their 
owners — the  ring  of  Polycrates, 
which  was  found  in  the  maw  of  a 
fish  after  having  been  sunk  m  deep 
waters,  being,  as  the  reader  know^, 
the  first  and  most  remarkable  mstance 
of  such  recoveries.  After  the  rest  of 
the  company  had  exhausted  theh 
marvellous  relations,  the  followiug 
tale  was  told  as  the  climax  of  all  such 
wonderful  narratives ;  and  it  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  the  fiiroe  of 
surprise  could  no  further  go.  We 
shall  endeavonr  to  versify  it,  a  laYti- 
more,  conceiving  that  its  issue  is  veiy 
similar  to  that  ^  his  story  of  "  The 
River." 

The  Riko  and  thb  Fnx. 

A  lady  and  her  lover  once 

Were  walking  on  a  rocky  beach : 

Soft  at  first,  and  gentle,  was 
The  music  of  thur  mntoal  q>eech. 

And  the  looks  were  gentle,  too, 
With  which  each  r^arded  each. 

At  length  some  casual  word  occnrr'd 
Which  somewhat  moved  the  huiy*s 
bUe; 

From  less  to  more  her  anger  wax*d— 
How  sheepish  look'd  her  swain  the 
while ! — 

And  now  upon  their  faces  twain 
There  is  not  seen  a  single  smile. 

A  ring  was  on  the  lady's  hand, 
The  gift  of  that  dumb-foundcr*d 
lover — 
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In  scorn  she  pluck'd  it  from  her  hand> 
And  flnng  it  for  the  waters  over — 

Far  beyond  the  power  of  any 
Dwck.  or  drag-net  to  recover. 

Bcmorse  then  smote  the  lady's  heart 
When  she  had  thrown  her  ring  away ; 

She  paceth  o'er  the  rocky  beach^ 
And  resteth  neither  night  nor  day ; 

But  still  the  burthen  of  her  song 
li^  "  Oh,  my  ring !  my  ring ! "  alway. 

Her  lover  now  essays  to  soothe 
Tb»  dark  compunctious  visitings^ 

That  assaU  the  ladv's  breast 
With  a  thousand  thousand  stings. 

For  that  she  had  thrown  away 
Thtv  the  paragon  of  rings. 

But  an  in  vain ;  at  length  one  day 
A  fisher  chanced  to  draw  his  net 

Across  the  sullen  spot  that  held 
The  gem  that  made  the  lady  fret, 

And  caught  about  the  finest  cod 
That  ever  he  had  captured  yet. 

He  had  a  basket  on  his  back. 
And  he  placed  his  booty  in  it; 

The  hdy's  lover  bought  the  fish. 
And,  wben  the  cook  began  to  skin  it. 

She  found — incre^ble  surprise  !— 
She  found  the  ring — ^was  not  within  it. 

The  next  tale,  called  "  The  Wood- 
man%  Daughter,**  is  a  story  of  se- 
dnction,  madness,  and  child-murder. 
These  are  powerM  materials  to  work 
with ;  yet  it  is  not  every  man*s  hand 
that  thej  will  suit.  Li  the  hands  of 
common-place,  they  are  simply  re- 
volting. In  the  hands  of  foliar  and 
affisctation,  theur  repulsiveness  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  simpering  conceits 
which  nsuip  the  place  of  the  strongest 
passions  of  our  nature.  He  only  is 
privileged  to  unveil  these  gloomy 
depths  of  erring  humanity,  who  can 
subdue  their  repulsiveness  by  touches 
of  ethereal  feeling ;  and  whose  imagi- 
nation, buoyant  above  the  waves  of 
passion,  bears  the  heart  of  the  reader 
into  havens  of  calm  beauty,  even  when 
following  the  most  deplorable  aber- 
ntiona  of  a  child  of  sin.  Such  a  man 
18  not  Mr  Fatmore.  He  has  no  ima- 
ipnation  at  all — or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  an  imagination  which  welters 
in  nnpotence,  far  below  the  level  of 
the  emotions  which  it  ought  to  over- 
nile.  The  pitfalls  of  his  tale  of  misery 
are  covered  over  with  thin  sprinklings 
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of  asterisks — ^the  poorest  subterfuge  of 
an  impoverished  imagination;  and  be- 
sotted indeed  is  the  senselessness  with 
which  he  disports  himself  around 
their  margin.  Maud,  the  victim,  is 
the  daughter  of  Gerald,  the  woodman; 
and  Merton,  the  seducer,  is  the  son  of 
a  rich  squire  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Maud  used  to  accompany  her  father 
to  his  employment  in  the  woods. 

She  merely  went  to  think  she  help'd ; 

And  whilst  he  hack'd  and  saw'd, 
The  rich  squire's  son,  a  young  boy  then. 

For  whole  days,  as  if  aw'd. 
Stood  by,  and  gazed  alternately 

At  Gerald  and  at  Maud. 

He  sometimes,  in  a  stdlen  tone. 

Would  offer  fruits,  and  she 
Always  received  his  gifts  with  an  air. 

So  unreserved  and  free. 
That  half.feign'd  distance  soon  became 

Familiarity. 

"  Therefore  in  time,  when  Gerald  shook 

The  woods  at  his  employ. 
The  young  hehr  and  the  cottage-girl 

Would  steal  out  to  emoy 
The  music  of  each  others  talk — 

A  simple  girl  and  boy. 

They  passed  thdr  time,  both  girl  and 
boy, 

Uncheck'd,  unquestion'd ;  yet 
They  always  hid  their  wanderings 

By  wood  and  rivulet. 
Because  they  could  not  give  themselves 

A  reason  why  they  met. 

— It  may  have  been  in  the  ancient  time^ 

Before  Love's  earliest  ban, 
Psychean  curiosity 

Had  broken  Nature's  plan ; 
When  all  that  was  not  youth  wuage. 

And  men  knew  lees  of  Man; — 

Or  when  the  works  of  time  shall  reach 

The  goal  to  which  they  tend. 
And  knowledge,  being  perfect,  shall 

At  last  in  wisdom  end^ 
That  wisdom  to  end  knowledge — or 

Some  change  comes,  yet  unkenn'd } 

**  It  perhaps  may  be  again,  that  men. 
Like  orange  plants,  will  bear. 

At  once,  the  many  fine  effects 
To  which  God  made  them  heir<~ 

Large  souls,  large  forms,  and  love  like 
that 

Between  this  childish  pair« 
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"  Two  smnmen  pass'd  away,  and  then — 

Though  yet  young  Merton's  eyei, 
Wide  with  theirlanguage,tpake  o/youth^s 

ffabitwd  Burprite — 
He  felt  that  pleasures  such  as  these 

No  longer  could  suffice." 

What  the  meaning  of  the  three 
stanza^  beginning  with — 

It  may  have  been  in  the  ancient  time/' 
may  be,  we  are  ntterly  at  a  loss  to 
conjectare.  We  seek  in  vain  to  in- 
vest them  with  a  shadow  of  sense. 
Perhaps  they  are  thrown  in  to  re- 
deem, by  their  profound  nnintelli- 
gibility,  the  shallow  trifling  of  the 
rest  of  the  poem.  But  it  was  not 
enough  for  young  Merton  that  the 
girl  accepted  the  fruits  which  he  offer-^ 
ed  to  her  in  a  sullen  tone.  He  had 
now  reached  the  age  so  naturally  and 
lucidly  described  as  the  period  of  life 
when  the  eyes,  wide  with  their  lan- 
guage, speak  of  youth^s  habitual  sur- 

{)rise,'*  and  he  began  to  seek  new 
oys  from  books,"  communicating  the 
results  of  his  studies  to  Maud^  whose 
turn  it  now  was  to  be  surprised. 

«  So  when  to-morrow  came^  while  Maud 
Stood  listening  with  surprise, 

He  told  the  tale  learnt  over  night, 
And,  if  he  met  her  eyes, 

Perhaps  said  how  far  the  stars  were,  and 
T<Mc*d  on  about  the  ikies" 

The  effect  of  these  lucid  revelations 
upon  the  mind  of  Maud  was  very 
overpowering. 

^  She  wept  for  joy  if  the  cushat  sang 

Its  low  song  in  the  fir ; 
3?he  cat,  perhaps,  broke  the  quiet  with 

Its  regular  slow  purr ; 
Twas  music  now,  and  her  wheel  gave 
forth 

A  rhythm  in  its  whirr. 

"  She  once  had  read,  When  lovers  die, 
.  And  go  where  angels  are,^ 
Each  pair  of  lover's  souls,  perhaps, 

WiU  make  a  double  star ; 
So  stars  grew  dearer,  and  she  thought 

They  did  not  look  so  far. 

But  being  ignorant,  and  still 

3o  young  as  to  be  prone 
To  think  aU  very  great  delights 

Peculiarly  her  own. 
She  ^«8s*d  not  what  to  her  made  sweet 

Sooks  writ  on  lovers'  moan.'' 

And  so  the  poem  babbles  on  through 
several  very  alckly  pages,  in  which 
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the  following  descriptiye  stansa  oc- 
curs : — 

The  flat  white  river  liaised  along. 

Now  a  broad  broken  glare. 
Now  winding  through  the  bosom'd  lands, 
.  Till  lost  in  distance,  where 
The  tall  hills,  sunning  their  chiseU*d 
peaks. 

Made  emptier  the  empty  air." 

During  one  of  their  ramblings, 
Maud  b^mes  visibly  embarrassed. 

^*  But  Merton's  thoughts  were  less  con- 
fused: 

'  What,  /  wrong  ought  so  good  ? 
Besides,  Uie  danger  tluit  u  seen 

Is  ea^y-  withstood : ' 
Then  loud, '  The  sun  is  very  warm* — 

And  theyMoUc'd  into  the  wood" 

The  wood  consisting  of  a  forest  of 
as  shady  asterisks  as  the  most  fasti- 
dious lovers  could  desire. 

"  Months  pass*d  away,  and  every  day 

The  lovers  still  were  wont 
To  meet  together,  and  their  shame 

At  meeting  had  grown  blunt ; 
JFor  they  were  of  an  a^e  when  tin 

Js  ordy  seen  tn  front" 

The  father,  however,  who  was  also 
of  an  age  to  see  sin  m  front,  suspects 
that  bis  daughter  is  with  child,  and 
taxes  her  with  it.  Maud  confesses 
her  shame ;  upon  which,  as  we  are  led 
to  conjecture,  old  Gerald  dies  broken- 
hearted— while  the  girl  is  safely  de- 
livered under  a  cloud  of  asterisks. 
She  is  deterred  from  disclosing  her 
situation  to  Merton,  the  father  of  the 
child — and  why?  for  this  very  natural 
reason,  forsooth,  that 

"  He,  if  that  were  done. 

Could  hardly  fail  to  know 
The  ruin  he  had  caused ;  he  migb^ 

Be  brought  to  share  her  woe. 
Making  it  doubly  sharp." 

So,  rather  than  occasion  the  sligbtesi 
distress  or  inconvenience  to  her  sedu- 
cer, she  magnanimously  resolves  to 
murder  her  baby ;  and  accordingly  the 
usual  machinery  of  the  poem  is  brougbi 
into  play — ^the  asterisks — ^which  on 
former  occasions  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  a  forest  and  a  cloud,  being 
now  converted  into  a  very  convenieut 
pool,  in  which  she  quietly  immerses 
the  offering  of  her  illicit  passion.  Asd 
the  deed  bemg  done,  its  appalling  con- 
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seqaenoesoD  her  conscience  are  thus 
poweifolly  and  naturally  depicted — 

^Lo!  inhereyeetiamiiMtkegr^iurprisB 
That  eoMM  with  tke  /nt  crime, 

^  She  throws  a  glance  of  terror  round — 
There's  not  a  creature  mgh; 

But  hehold  the  sun  thatlooketh  through 
The  frowning  western  sky^ 

la  liftfaig  up  one  hroad  beam,  like 
A  lath  of  OocTe  own  eye" 

Were  we  not  right  in  saying  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  writings  of  any 
former  poetaster  to  equal  the  silly  and 
canceited  jargon  of  the  present  versi- 
fier? Having  favoured  ns  with  the 
emphatic  lines  in  italics,  to  depict  the 
physical  concomitants  of  Maud's 
guilt,  he  again  has  recourse  to  as« 
tcrisks,  to  veil  the  mental  throes  by 
which  her  mind  is  tortured  into  mad- 
ness by  remorse :  and  very  wisely — ^for 
tliey  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  writer 
could  have  powerfully  delineated  these 
inner  agitations,  if  he  had  chosen; 
but  that  he  has  abstained  from  doing 
80  out  of  mercy  to  the  feelings  of  his 
readers.  We  must,  therefore,  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  following 
feebleness,  with  which  the  poem  con- 
clades : — 

"Maud,  whh  lier  booksy  eomes»  day  by 

Fantastically  clad. 
To  read  them  near  the  poor ;  and  all 

Who  meet  her,  look  so  sad — 
That  eren  to  herself  it  is 

Qnite  plain  that  she  is  mad.*' 
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"Lilian"  is  the  next  tale  in  the 
volume.  This  poem  is  an  echo,  both 
in  sentiment  and  in  versification,  of 
Mr  Tennyson's  "  Locksley  Hall ; " 
and  a  baser  and  more  servile  echo 
was  never  bleated  forth  from  the 
throat  of  any  of  the  imiditive  flock. 
There  are  many  other  indications  li^ 
the  volume  which  show  that  Mr  Ten-» 
nyson  is  the  model  which  Mr  Patmore 
has  set  up  for  his  imitation;  but 
"  Lilian,'*  more  particularly,  is  a  com« 
plete  counterpart  in  coarsest  fustian  of 
the  silken  splendours  of  J^lr  Tenny- 
son's poem.  It  is  "  Locksley  Hall  '* 
stripped  of  all  its  beauty,  and  debased 
by  a  thousand  vulgarities,  both  of  sen- 
timent and  style.  The  burden  of 
both  poems  consists  of  bitter  denun- 
ciations poured  forth  by  disappointed 
and  deserted  love;  with  this  diflfer- 
ence,  that  the  passion  which  Mr  Ten- 
nyson gives  utterance  to,  Mr  Patmore 
reverberates  in  rant.  A  smaU  poet, 
indeed,  could  not  have  worked  after 
a  more  unsafe  model.  For  while  he 
might  hope  to  mimic  the  agitated  pas- 
sions of  "Locksley  Hall,"  in  vain 
could  he  expect  to  be  visited  by  the 
serene  imagination  which,  in  that 
poem,  steeps  their  violence  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  beauty.  Even  with  re- 
gard to  Mr  Tennyson's  poem,  it  is 
rather  for  the  sake  of  its  picturesque 
descriptions,  than  on  account  of  its 
burning  emotions,  that  we  recur  to  it 
with  pleasure.  We  rejoice  to  follow 
him  to  regions  where 


"  Never  comes  the  trader,  never  floats  an  European  flag, 
Slides  the  bird  o'er  lustroui  woodlcwdf  droops  the  trailer  from  the  crag." 


It  is  rather,  we  say,  on  account  of 
sneh  lines  as  these  (no  pictnre  of 
tropical  loveliness  ever  surpassed, 
in  our  opinion,  the  description  print- 
ed m  italics)  that  we  admire  "Lock- 
sley Hall,"  than  on  account  of  the 
troubled  passions  which  it  embodies ; 
knowing,  as  we  do,-  that  poetry  has 
nobler  ofllces  to  perform  than  to  fui- 
Bune  forth  fierce  and  sarcastic  invec- 
tives agamst  the  head  of  a  jilt ;  and 
iC.  as  Mr  Tennyson  says,  "  love  is 
love  for  evermore,'^  we  would  ask 
even  him  why  he  did  not  make  the 
Voyer  in  "  LocksleyHall"  betray,  even  in 
spite  of  himself,  a  more  pitiful  tender- 
ness for  the  devoted  heroine  of  the 
tale?  How  different  the  stram  of  the 
manly  SchlHer  under  similar  drcum- 
ttaaoes!       bitterness  cannot  here- 


strained  from  breaking  down  at  last 
in  a  flood  of  tenderness  over  the  lost 
mistress  of  his  affections. 

"  Oh !  what  acorn  for  thy  desolate  years 
ShaU  I  feel !  God  forbid  it  should  be  1 

How  bitter  will  then  be  the  tears 
Shed,  Mimia,  oh  Minna,  for  thee ! " 

Bnt  if  it  be  true  that  "Locksley  Hall" 
is  somewhat  deficient  in  the  ethereal 
tenderness  which  would  overcome  a 
true  heart,  even  when  blighted  in  its 
best  affections,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  its  imitator  should  have 
been  visited  with  deeper  glimpses  of 
the  divine.  The  indignant  passions 
of  his  unrequited  lover  are,  indeedi 
passions  of  the  most  ignoble  day — 
not  one  touch  of  elevated  feeling  lifU 
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him  for  a  moment  oat  of  the  mire. 
The  whole  train  of  drcnmstanoes 
which  engender  his  emotions,  prove 
the  lover,  in  this  case,  to  have  been 
the  silliest  of  mortal  men,  and  his 
mistress,  ftom  the  very  beginning  of 
his  intercourse  with  her,  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  abandoned  of  her  sex. 

Lilian^'  is  a  burlesque  on  disappointed 
love,  and  a  travestie  of  the  passions 
which  such  a  disappointment  entails. 
We  know  not  which  are  the  more 
odious  and  revolting  in  their  expres- 
sion— the  emotions  of  the  jilted  lover, 
or  the  incidents  which  call  them  into 
play. 

The  poem  is  designed  to  illustrate 
the  bad  effects  produced  on  the  female 
mind  by  the  reading  of  French  novels. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  in  their  de- 
fence. But  the  mcongruity  lies  here 
— that  Lilian,  who  was  seduced  by 
means  of  these  noxious  publications, 


was  evidently  a  lady  of  the  frailest 
virtue  from  the  very  first;  and  her 
lover  might  have  seen  this  with  half 
an  eye.  Her  materials  were  obvioosiy 
of  the  most  inflammable  order;  and 
it  evidently  did  not  require  the  appli- 
cation of  such  a  spark  as  the  seducer 
Winton,  with  his  f<»midable  artillay 
of  impcurted  literature,  to  set  her  tin- 
der in  a  blaze — any  other  small  con- 
tingency would  have  answered  equally 
weU.  All  that  she  wanted  was  an 
opportunity  to  fall ;  and  that  she 
would  soon  have  ftmnd,  under  any 
circumstances  whatsoever.  The  lover, 
however,  sees  nothing  of  ail  this,  but 
relates  the  story  of  his  unfortunate 
love-affair  with  as  mudi  simplicity  as 
if  he  had  been  mourning  the  fail  of 
the  mother  of  mankind  firom  paradbe. 

The  lover  relates  his  tale  to  his 
friend,  the  author.  He  begins  by 
entreating  him  to 


Bear  with  me^  in  case 
Tears  eome.   Ifeeil  them  earning  by  ikt  martvng  in  myfae$J" 
And  then  he  proceeds  to  introduce  us  to  this  Lilian^  the  immaculate  mis* 
tress  of  his  soul — 

^  She  could  see  me  coming  to  her  with  the  vision  of  the  hawlq 
Always  hasten'd  on  to  meet  me^  A^cnry  patsion  in  her  walk; 
Low  tones  to  me  gprew  lower,  sweetening  so  her  honey  talk. 
That  it  fiU'd  up  all  my  hearing,  drown*d  the  voicm  of  ike  hirdi. 
The  wAce$  ofike  hr$ejges,  and  the  voices  of  the  herds— 
For  to  me  the  lowest  ever  were  the  loudest  of  her  words.*' 


"Heavy  passion  in  her  walk  I" — 
what  a  delicate  and  delectable  young 
lady  she  must  have  been!  Then,  as 
to  the  fact  so  harmoniously  expressed, 
of  her  accents  drowning  "  the  voices 
of  the  birds,  the  voices  of  the  breezes, 
and  the  voices  of  the  herds,'*  we  may 
remark,  that  the  first  and  second 
never  require  to  be  drowned  at  all, 


versation — so  that  there  was  notbhig 
very  remarkable  in  their  being  ex- 
tinguished by  the  plaintivenees  of  tiie 
lady's  tones ;  while,  with  regard  to 
the  voices  of  the  herds,  if  tm  snc« 
ceeded  m  drowning  these— the  cattle 
being  near  at  hand,  and  lowinff  Instily 
— she  must  indeed  have  roared  to  ber 
lover  "  like  any  nightingale.'' 

The  description  of  her  is  thus  coa- 
tinned — 


being  nearly  inaudible  at  any  rate, 
even  during  the  most  indifferent  con 

On  her  f^e,  then  and  for  ever,  was  the  seriousness  within. 

Her  sweetest  smiles  (and  sweeter  did  a  lover  never  win) 

JB^  hal/^done  grew  so  absent,  thai  they  made  her  four  eheek  thin. 

"  On  her  face,  then  and  for  ever,  thoughts  unworded  used  to  five ; 
So  that  when  die  whisper'd  to  me,  '  Better  joy  earth  cannot  give'-^ 
Her  Hps,  though  shut,  continued,  *  But  earth's  joy  is  ft^itiva? 

For  there  a  nameless  something^  though  suppresa'd,  still  spread  around; 
The  same  was  on  her  eyelids,  if  she  look'd  towards  the  ground ; 
When  she  spoke,  you  bnew  directly  that  the  same  was  in  the  sound;" 

By  and  by,  a  young  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Winton,  comes  to  visit 
Lilian  and  her  father: — 

^  A  formerly-loTed  companion — he  was  tnA  from  sprightly  Francs^ 
And  with  many  volumes  laden,  esfeay,  poem,  and  romaaoe." 
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He,  and  his  pursuits  after  learing  school,  are  thus  elegantly  described 

"  When  free,  all  healthy  study  was  put  by,  that  he  might  rush 
To  his  fayourite  books,  French  chiefly,  that  his  blood  might  boil  and  gush 
Over  scenes  which  set  his  visage  glowing  crimson — not  a  blush. 

This  gentleman  and  Lilian's  lover  strike  np  a  strong  friendship  for  one 
another,  and  the  latter  makes  Winton  his  confidant.  As  yet  no  snspicions 
arise  to  break  the  blind  sleep  of  the  infatuated  dreamer. 

**  Delights  were  still  remaining — ^hate — shame — rage — /  can*t  teU  what. 
Comes  to  me  at  their  memory ;  none  that,  mare  or  Uss,  was  not 
The  soul's  vMConsciaus  inee$t,  on  oreatiooB  self-begot." 

He  Still  continaes  to  doat  on  Lilian. 

"  Oh  friend,  if  yon  had  seen  her !  heard  her  speaking,  felt  her  grace. 
When  serious  looks  seem'd  filling  with  the  smiles  which,  in  a  space. 
Broke,  sweet  as  Sabbath  sunshine,  and  lit  up  her  ihcuiy  face. 

<«  Try  to  conceive  her  imago   does  it  make  your  brain  reel  round  ? 
But  all  of  this  is  over.   Well,  friend— various  signs  (I  found 
Too  late  on  rumination)  then  and  thenceforth  did  abound, 

"  Wherefrom — ^but  that  all  lovers  look  too  closely  to  see  dear — 
I  might  have  gathered  matter  fit  for  just  and  jealous  fear. 
From  her  &ce  the  nameUu  i<Mnethii^  now  began  to  disappear. 

What  I  felt  for  her  I  often  told  her  boldly  to  her  face ; 
JBluehee  used  to  blush  cU  blushes  flushing  on  in  glowing  ekace  ! 
But  latterly  she  listened,  bending  full  of  bashful  grace. 

^  It  was  to  hide  those  blushes,  I  thought  then,  hut  J  suspect 
It  was  to  hide  their  absence.** 

How  great  this  writer  is  on  the  subject  of  blnshing  we  shall  have  another 
opportonity  of  showing. — (See  Lady  Habere  shoulders,  in  the  poem  of  Sir 
Hubert.)  Meanwhile,  the  fair  deceiver  is  now  undergoing  a  course  of  flench 
novels,  under  the  tuition  of  young  Winton.   The  consequence  was, 
Her  voice  grew  louder'''^ — ^no  great  harm  in  that — 

"  Her  voice  grew  louder — losing  the  much  meaning  it  once  bore^ 
The  passion  in  her  carriage^  though  it  every  day  grew  more. 
Was  now  the  same  to  all  men — and  that  was  not  so  before.*' 

We  suppose  that  there  was  now  "  heavy  passion  in  her  walk,**  whoever  the- 
man  mi^t  be  that  approached  her. 

**  And  grosser  ngaa,  far  grosser,  I  remember  now ;  but  these 
I  miss'd  of  course,  and  counted  with  those  light  anomalies, 
Too  frequent  to  disturb  us  into  searching  for  their  keys,'* 

These  misgivings,  which  might  have  ripened  into  suspicions,  are  suddenly 
swept  away  by  a  stroke  of  duplicity  on  the  part  of  his  mistress,  inconceivable 
bk  any  woman  except  one  inclined  naturally,  and  without  any  prompting,  to 
practise  the  profonndest  artifices  of  vice. 

^  Even  the  dreadful  glimpses  now  began  to  fade  away. 
And  disappear'd  completely,  when  my  Lilian  asked  one  day. 
If  I  knew  what  reason  Winton  had  to  make  so  long  a  stay 

In  England — '  For,'  said  Lilian,  with  untroubled  countenance, 
'  Winton  of  course  has  told  you  of  the  lore  he  left  in  France.' 
I  seized  her  hand,  and  kiss'd  it — joy  had  left  no  utterance." 

Winton,  according  to  the  account  of  the  false  Lilian,  having  a  love  in  France, 
could  not,  of  course  be  supposed  to  be  paying  court  to  her.  Thus  the  lover 
is  thrown  off  the  scent,  and  bis  doubts  are  entirely  laid  asleep.  He  is  again 
in  the  seventh  heavens  of  assured  tove,  and  continues  thus  :r- 
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"  Another  calm  so  perfect  I  ahoald  think  is  onl j  sh^ 
On  good  men  dying  gently,  who  recall  a  life  well  led. 
Till  they  cannot  teU,/or  sweetness,  if  they  be  alive  or  dead» 

"  111  stop  here.   Yon  already  have,  I  think,  divined  the  rest 
There  8  a  prophetic  moisture  in  yonr  eyes : — yet,  tears  being  bleat 
And  delicate  nutrition,  apt  to  cease,  too  much  suppress'd^ 

"  ru  go  on  ;  but  less  for  your  sake  than  my  own : — ^my  skin  u  hot. 
And  there's  an  arid  pridiing  in  my  veins ;  their  enrrents  clot : 
Tears  sometimes  soothe  such  fever,  where  the  letting  of  blood  will  not** 
At  length  his  ejes  are  opened,  and  the  whole  troth  flashes  upon  him,  on  over- 
hearing an  acqaaintance  ask  Winton  w:hether  his  suit  with  Lilian  has  been 
successfal.   Upon  this  he  writes  oat  his  opinion  of  the  lady's  b^avioor,  pre- 
sents it  to  her,  and  watches  her  while  she  peruses  it,  occupying  himself  st 
intervals  as  follows : — 

"  I  tum*d  a  volume,  waiting  her  full  leisure  to  reply. 
The  book  was  one  which  Winton  had  ask*d  me  to  read,  and  I 
Had  stopp'd  halfway  for  horror,  lest  my  soni  should  pulr^/' 

When  Lilian  has  finished  the  perusal  of  the  document,  she  endeavoun  at 
first  to  stand  on  the  defensive, — 

*'  She  stood  at  bay,  depending  on  that  crutch  made  Uke  a  stilt. 
The  impudent  vulgarity  wherewith  women  outstare  guilt 

But  she  finally  succumbs  under  the  influence  oi  the  following  refined  vitu- 
peration : — 

"  Don*t  speak !   Ton  would  not  have  me  tmacquaxnted  with  what  led 
To  this  result  ?    No  !  listen,  and  let  me  relate  what  bred 
Thy  tears  and  cheapen'd  chasteness — (we  may  talk  now  as  if  toed.) 

"  This  book  here,  that  lay  open  when  I  came  in  unaware, 
Is  not  the  first — I  thought  so ! — but  the  last  of  many  a  stair 
Of  easy  fall*   Such  only  could  have  led  you  to  his  Hour, 

"  These  drugs,  at  first,  had  searcelv  strength  to  move  your  virgin  blood ; 
They  slowly  rose  in  action,  till  uey  wrought  it  to  a  flood. 
Fit  for  their  giver's  purpose,  who — who  tum*d  it  into  mud!** 
The  lovet  then  leaves  Lilian  to  her  own  meditations,  and  commences  torantand 
rave  against  her  seducer  in  good  set  terms,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen:— 
"  PardoD,  Heaven !  that  I  doubted  whether  there  was  any  heU. 
Oh!  but  now  I  do  believe  it!   Firmly,  firmly !  I  foreteU 
Of  one  that  shall  rank  high  there :  he^  a  scoffSer,  and  must  dweB 

"  Where  worms  are—ever  gnawing  scoffers'  hearts  into  belief; 
Where  weepings,  gnashinga,  wailings^  thiratings,  groaning^  ghaatlj  griefs 
For  ever  and  for  ever  pay  Ihe  price  of  pleasures  brief; 

"  Where  Gallios,  who  while  living  knew  but  cared  for  none  of  these, 
^  Now  amazed  with  shame,  would  gladly,  might  it  God  (Fate  thert)  ^pesse, 
Watch  and  pray  a  million  cycles  for  a  single  moment's  ease." 
After  having  thus  breathed  his  passion,  in  a  diatribe  which  beats  is  abomi- 
nation any  slang  that  was  ever  ranted  out  of  a  tub  by  a  mountebank  saint,  he 
haips  back  upon  the  prodigious  attractiveness  of  his  mistress,  in  the  following 
pauetic,  though  not  very  consistent  tenns — 

*^  Ahl  but  had  you  known  my  Lilian !  (a  sweet  name  ?)  Indeed,  indeed^ 
I  doted  on  my  Lilian.   None  can  praise  her  half  her  meed. 
Perfect  in  soul ;  too  gentle— others'  need  she  made  her  need; 

"  Quite  passionless,  but  ever  bounteous-mioded  even  to  waste; 
Much  tenderness  in  talking ;  very  urgent,  yet  no  haste; 
And  chastity.^  laud  it  would  ham  ssem*d  ajmoil  «fieAaff<«. 
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'  Grmoed  highly,  too,  with  knowledge;  versed  in  tongnes;  a  qneen  of  dance; 
An  artist  at  her  playing ;  a  most  touching  utterance 
In  song ;  her  lips'  nuld  music  could  make  sweet  the  dock  of  France." 


Amid  such  outpourings  of  fecolent 
folly,  it  is  scarcely  worth  our  while 
to  taie  notice  of  the  minor  offences 
aj^iinst  good  taste  that  abound  in 
these  poems  ;  yet  we  may  remark, 
x\iAt  the  writer  who  here  condescends 
to  ase  snch  a  word  as  clacky  and  who, 
ou  other  occasions,  does  not  scrapie 
to  talk  of  a  repeat  and  a  repayy  in- 
stead of  "  a  repetition"  and  "  a  re- 
payment," does  not  consider  the  word 
icntch'dog  sufficiently  elevated  for  his 
Compositions.  Whenever  he  alludes 
to  this  animal,  he  calls  him  a  ffnard- 
hound^g  word  which  we  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  encountered 
either  in  conversation  or  in  books,  but 
which,  for  ought  we  know,  may  be 
drawn  from  those  "  pure  welis  of 
English  nndefiled,*^  which  irrigate  with 
tbeir  fair  waters  the  provincial  dis-* 
tricts  of  the' modem  Babylon. 

The  author  of    Lilian"  evidently 
piques  himself  on  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  has  adhered  to  nature  in  his 
treatment  of  that  story.   But  there 
are  two  ways  in  which  nature  may  be 
adhered  to  in  verse ;  and  it  is  only 
one  of  these  ways  which  can  be  con- 
sidered poetical.  The  writer  may  ad- 
here to  the  truth  of  humcat  nature, 
while  he  elevates  the  emotions  of  the 
heart  in  strains  which  find  a  cordial 
echo  in  the  sentiments  of  all  mankind. 
Or,  if  his  whole  bemg  is  sicklied  over 
with  sOlmess  and  affectation,  he  may 
tdhere  to  the  truth  of  his  own  nature, 
Mid  while  writing  perfectly  naturally 
for  Am,  he  may  unfold  his  delinea- 
tioDs  of  character  in  such  a  manner  as 
Bhall  Btrip  every  passion  of  its  dimity, 
and  every  emotion  of  its  grace.  Now, 
it  is  only  by  reason  of  theur  adherence 
to  the  latter  species  of  nature,  that 
^  Lilian"  and  &ie  other  compositions 
of  Mr  Patmore  can  be  considered 
natnral,  and,  viewed  under  this  aspect, 
the  J  certainly  are  natural  exceedingly. 

Tb^  story  of  "  Sir  Hubert"  finishes 
the  volame.  This  tale  is  versified  finom 
fi<J<»acio*8  story  of  the  Falcon,  with 
which  many  of  our  readers  may  be 
acquainted ;  if  not,  they  will  find  it 
i&  the  fifth  day,  novel  ninth,  of  the 
^^^tmerm.  We  can  only  aflford 
»paoB  for  a  short  ^outline  of  its  inci- 


dents, and  shall  substitute  Mr  Fat- 
morels  names  for  those  of  the  person- 
ages who  figure  in  Boccacio's  story. 
This  will  save  both  ourselves  and 
readers  the  trouble  of  threading  the 
minutuB  of  Mr  Fatmore^s  senseless 
and  long-winded  version  of  the  tale. 
A  few  specimens  will  sufi^ce  to  exhibit 
the  manner  in  which  he  deals  with  it. 
Sir  Hubert  is  a  rich  gentleman,  who 
squanders  ahnost  all  his  substance  in 
giving  grand  entertainments  to  the 
Lady  Mabel,  whom  he  makes  love  to 
without  meeting  with  any  retura. 
Finding  his  siut  unsuccessfid,  and  his 
money  being  all  spent,  he  retires  to  a 
small  and  distant  farm,  having  no- 
thing left  but  one  poor  hawk,  upon 
which  he  depends  for  his  means  of 
subsLstence.  Meanwhile,  the  Lady 
Mabel  marries,  and  has  a  son.  After 
a  time,  (her  husband  being  dead,)  she 
comes  to  reside  in  a  castle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ^  Hubert's  cot-» 
tage,  where  her  son,  who  has  often 
remarked  the  prowess  and  beauty  of 
the  above-mentioned  hawk,  falls  sick; 
assuring  his  mother  that  nothing  can 
save  his  life  except  the  possession  of 
the  bird.  The  lady  very  reluctantly 
pays  a  visit  to  Sir  Hubert,  and  tells 
nim  that  she  has  a  request  to  proffer, 
which  she  will  make  known  to  him 
after  dinner.  Though  Sir  Hubert  is 
delighted  to  see  her,  the  mention  of 
dinner  throws  him  into  a  state  of  great 
perplexity,  as  he  has  nothing  in  the 
house  which  they  can  make  a  meal  of. 
Going  out  of  doors,  he  espies  his 
hawk  upon  the  perch,  which  he  seizes, . 
and  finding  it  very  fat,  judges  it  miffht 
make  a  dish  not  unworthy  of  such  a 
lady.  Without  further  thought,  then, 
he  pulls  his  head  off,  and  gives  it  to  a 
girl  to  dress  and  roast  carefully." 

This  beins  done,  tho  lady  and  her 
admirer  sit  down  to  dinner,  and  make 
an  excellent  repast.  When  their  meal 
is  over,  then  comes  the  eckarcisse- 
ment.  The  Uidy  proffers  her  petition 
for  the  hawk ;  and  discovers  from  Sir 
Hubert's  answer,  and  to  her  own  con- 
stematiofi,  that  she  has  eaten  the  very 
article  she  came  in  quest  of,  and  which 
she  had  expected  to  cany  home  alive-, 
as  the  only  means  of  savmg  the  life  of 
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her  son.  The  young  gentleman  dies 
on  finding  that  he  cannot  obtain  what 
he  wants;  and  Mabel  marries  Sir 
Hubert,  and  settles  npon  him  all  her 
possessions,  as  a  reward  for  his  mag- 
nanimity in  sacrificing  that  which 
(next  to  herself)  he  held  dearest  in 
the  whole  world,  rather  than  that  she 
ahonld  go  without  a  dinner. 

Such  is  a  short  sketch  of  Boccacio^s 
tale  of  the  Falcon — a  good  enough 
story  in  its  way ;  and  more  creditable 
than  many  that  were  circulated  among 
the  loose  fish,  male  and  female,  that 
play  their  parts  in  the  Decameron, 
This  novel  has  been  versified  by  Mr 
Fatmore,  and  versified  (as  our  speci- 
mens shall  show)  as  he  alone  could 
have  versified  it.  The  following  is 
his  description  of  the  much-longed- 
for,  but  sorely-ill-treated,  hawk  of  Sir 
Hubert. 

^  It  served  him,  too,  of  eyeiiings : 

On  a  sadden  he  would  rise^ 
From  books  or  simple  music, 

And  awake  his  hawk's,  lai^e  eyes, 
{Almoet  as  large  as  Mabd%) 

Teasing  out  its  dumb  replies, 

In  sulky  sidelong  glances. 

And  reluctantly  flapp'd  wings. 
Or  looks  of  slow  communion. 

To  the  Ughtsome  questionings 
That  broke  the  drowsy  sameness, 

And  the  sense,  like  fear,  which  springs 

At  night,  when  we  are  conscious 

Of  our  distance  from  the  strife 
Of  cities ;  and  the  memory 

Of  the  spirit  in  all  things  rife, 
Snduei  the  ehairB  and  UMe$ 

With  a  disagresabU  lifs.'* 

A  Scotch  lyrist,  who,  we  are  told, 
sings  his  own  songs  to  perfection,  has 
also  recorded  the  very  singular  fact 
of  various  articles  of  household  furni- 
ture (not  exactly  tables)  being  occa- 
sionally endued  with  a  disagreeable 
life.^'  One  of  his  best  ballads,  in 
which  he  describes  the  bickerings 
which,  even  in  the  best-regulated 
families,  will  at  times  take  place  be- 
tween man  and  wife,  and  m  which 
various  domestic  missiles  come  into 
play,  contains  the  following  very  ex- 
cellent line— 
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than  which  no  sort  of  lifb  appertain- 
ing to  a  stool  can  be  mora  disagree- 
able, we  should  imagine — to  the  bead 
which  it  is  about  to  come  in  contact 
with.  We  doubt  whether  Mr  Pat- 
more's,  or  rather  Sir  Hnbert^s,  chain 
and  tables  ever  acquired  auch  a  vigo- 
rous and  unpleasant  vitality  aa  that. 
What  may  have  happened  to  the 

stools  after  Mabel  was  manied  to 
Su-  Hubert,  we  cannot  tak^  it  upon  us 
to  say.  At  any  rate,  we  prefer  the 
Scotdi  poet's  descrmtion,  as  somewhat 
the  more  pithy,  and  mphic,  and  in- 
telligible of  the  two.  The  coincidence, 
however,  is  remarkable. 

After  Su*  Hubert  has  retired  to  his 
farm,  the  state  of  his  feelings  Is  de- 
scribed in  the  following  stanxas.  We 
suspect  that  the  metaphysical  tea- 
men of  Boccacio  himgAif  would  have 
been  a  good  deal  puzzled  to  unravel 
the  meaning  of  some  of  them. 

"  He  gather'd  consolation^ 
As  before,  where  best  he  might: 

But  though  there  was  the  difference 
That  he  now  could  claim  a  right 

To  grieve  as  much  as  pleased  hhn. 
It  was  six  yearly  since  his  sight 

Had  fed  on  Mabel's  features; 

So  that  Hubert  scarcely  knew 
What  traits  to  g^ve  the  viaon 

Which  should  fill  his  eyes  with  dsw^^ 
For  she  must  needs,  by  that  tinu^ 

Have  become  another,  wfao^ 

In  girlhood's  triple  glory, 

(For  a  higher  third  outflows 
Whenever  Promise  marries 

With  Completion,)  troubled  those 
That  saw,  with  trouble  sweeter 

Than  the  sweetest  of  repose. 

**  It,  therefore,  was  the  buaness 
Ck  his  thoughts  to  try  to  trace 

The  probable  fulfihnent 

Of  her  former  soul  and  {koe^* 

From  buds  deducing  blossoms. 
For,  although  an  easy  space 

^  Led  ftrom  the  farm  of  Hubert 
To  where  Mabel's  castle  stood, 

Cloeed  in,  a  league  on  all  sides. 
With  wall'd  parks  and  wealthy  wood, 

Ko  chance  glimpse  could  be  look'd  to 
So  recluse  her  widowhood. 


M  The  stools  pass  the  hssto*  their  timsi 
the  air"— 


^  Hence  seasons  past,  and  Hnbert 
Eam'd  his  htisd,  butleisure  spent 
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la  loved  dissatisfaction, 
Which  he  made  his  element 

Of  choice,  as  much  as,  till  then. 
He  had  sought  it  in  cpntent." 


K  the  verses  above  would  have 
baffled  the  sagacity  of  the  father  of 
Italian  literature,  what  would  he  have 
thought  of  the  following,  in  which  the 
interview  between  Sir  Hubert  and 
Mabel  is  described,  when  the  lady 
comes  to  negotiate  with  him  about  the 
hawk?  She  accosts  him,  "Sir Hu- 
bert ! "  and  then  there  is  presented  to 
our  imaginations  such  a  picture  of  fe- 
male loveliness,  as  (thank  Heaven  !)can 
only  be  done  justice  to  in  the  language 
which  is  employed  for  the  occasion. 


«  '  Sir  Hubert !  '—and,  that  mstant, 
Mabel  saw  the  fruh  light  flush 

Out  of  her  rosy  shoulders. 
And  perceived  her  sweet  blood  hush 

About  her,  till,  all  over. 

There  shone  forth  a  sumptuous  blush — 

"  '  Sir  Hubert,  I  have  sought  you, 

Unattended,  to  request 
A  boon — ^the  first  I  ever 

Have  entreated.'   Then  she  preBs*d 
Her  small  hicmd^s  weight  of  whiteness 

To  her  riddy-Ooping  breast** 

At  Urat  we  thought  that  it  should 
have  been  Hubert,  and  not  Mabel, 
who  saw  "  the  fresh  light  flush  out  of 
her  rosy  shoulders" — particularly  if 
the  blush  extended,  as  no  doubt  it  did, 
to  the  hidy's  back:  but  on  further 
consideration  we  saw  that  we  were 
wrong ;  for  Sir  Hubert  could  not  have 
perceived  "her  sweet  blood  about 
her" — ^this  hushing  of  the  blood  about 
one  being,  as  all  great  blushers  know, 
a  fact  discernible  only  by  the  person 
more  immediately  concerned  in  the 
blush.  The  propriety,  therefore,  of 
making  Mabel  perceive  the  blush,  ra- 
ther than  Sir  Hubert,  is  undeniable. 
The  writer  must  either  have  left  out 
the  husking  altogether,  which  would 
have  been  a  great  blemish  in  the  pic- 
ture, or  he  must  have  written  as  he 
has  done.  How  profoundly  versed  in 
the  physiology  of  blushing  he  must 
be  I  We  are  doubtful,  however,  whe- 
ther the  costume  of  the  picture  is  al- 
together appropriate ;  for  we  question 
veiy  much  whether  the  Italian  ladies 
of  the  thirteenth,  or  any  other  centmy, 
were  in  the  habit  of  paying  forenoon 
visits  in  low-necked  gowns ;  and  whe  • 
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ther  Mabel  could  have  walked  all  the 
way  from  her  castle  to  Sir  Hubert's 
cottage,  in  an  attire  which  revealed 
so  many  of  her  charms,  without  at- 
tracting the  general  attention  of  the 
neighbourhood.  She  had  no  time,  be 
it  observed,  to  divest  herself  of  shawl 
or  mantilla  in  order  to  show  how 
sumptuously  she  could  blush  —  for 
her  salutation  is  made  to  Sir  Hubert, 
and  its  roseate  consequences  ensue  the 
very  first  moment  she  sees  him.  But 
let  that  pass.  We  should  have  been 
very  soiTy  if  such  a  "  splendiferous" 
phenomenon  had  been  obscured  by 
envious  boa  or  pelisse,  or  lost  to  the 
world  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
proprieties  of  costume.  The  Lady 
then 


"  Said  that  she  was  wearied  • 
With  her  walk — ^wonld  stay  to  dine, 
And  name  her  wishes  after." 

Meanwhile  the  poet  asks — 

"  How  was  it  with  Sir  Hubert  ? 

— Beggarly  language !  /  could  burst 
For  impotence  of  effort : 

Those  who  made  thee  were  accurst ! 
Dumb  men  were  gods  were  aU  dumb. 

But  go  on,  and  do  thy  worst ! — 

**  His  life-blood  stopp'd  to  listen^ 
Her  delivering  lips  dealt  sound — 

Oh !  hungrily  he  listen'd. 
But  the  meaning  meant  was  drown*d; 

For,  to  him,  her  voice  and  presence 
Meaning  held  far  more  profound. 

He  gave  his  soul  to  feasting. 

And  his  sense,  (which  is  the  soul 
More  thoroughly  incarnate,) 

Backward  standing,  to  control 
His  object,  as  a  painter 

Views  a  picture  in  the  whole. 

She  stood,  her  eyes  cast  downwards. 

And,  upon  them,  dropp'd  halfway, 
Lids,  sweeter  than  the  bosom 

Of  an  unburst  lily,  lay, 
With  black  abundant  lashes. 

To  keep  out  the  upper  day. 

"  A  breath  from  out  her  shoulders 
Made  the  air  cool,  and  the  ground 

Was  greener  in  their  shadow ; 
All  her  ddrk  locks  loWd,  unbound, 

About  them,  heavily  lifted 

By  the  breeze  that  struggled  round. 

"  As  if  from  weight  of  beauty. 
Gently  bent— but  oh,  how  draw 
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Thifl  thotuand-fiatured  splendour — 
Thautcmd-featured  without  flaw  !^ 

At  last,  his  vision  reveling 

On  her  ravishing  mouth,  he  saw 

^  It  dosed;  and  then  remember 'd 
That  she  spoke  not — '  Stay  to  dine^ 

And  name  her  wishes  after ' — 
To  these  sounds  he  could  assign 

A  sense,  for  still  he  heard  them. 
Echoing  silvery  and  divine." 

Sir  Hubert  having  reveled  on  her 
ravishing  mouth,  and  having,  by  a 
strong  effort  of  intelligence,  mastered 
the  meaning  of  the  very  occult  pro- 
position which  issued  therefrom, 
namely,  that  the  lady  would  "stay 
to  dine,  and  name  her  wishes  after ; " 
and,  moreover,  having  seen—"  It 
dosed"— he  shortly  afterwards  saw 
it  opened,  for  the  purpose  of  eating 
his  hawk,  which,  as  the  reader  knows, 
he  had  felt  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  killing  for  the  fair  widow's  enter- 
tainment. We  pass  over  the  relation 
of  the  drcumstances  which,  as  the 
lady  discovers,  render  her  mission 
fruitless,  and  which  are  detailed  in  a 
strain  of  the  most  vapid  silliness — and 
proceed  to  the  interview  which  brings 
about  the  union  of  Mabel  and  Sir 
Hubert.  The  latter,  some  time  after 
these  occurrences,  pays  a  visit  to  the 
castle. 

''Half  recUned 
Along  a  couch  leans  Mabel, 

Deeply  musing  in  her  mind 
Something  her  bosom  echoes. 

O'er  her  face,  like  breaths  of  wind 

"  Upon  a  summer  meadow. 

Serious  pleasures  live ;  and  eyes 

Large  always,  slowly  largen. 
As  if  some  far-seen  surprise 

Approached; — then  fuUy  orb  them. 
At  near  sotmd  of  one  that  sighs,** 

Her  eyes  having  recovered  their 
natural  size,  a  good  deal  of  conversa- 
tion ensues,  the  result  of  which  is 
nven  in  the  following  stanza,  which 
forms  a  fit  conclusion  for  the  story  of 
such  a  passion — 

"  Her  hands  are  woo'd  with  kisses. 

They  refuse  not  the  caress. 
Closer,  closer,  ever  closer. 

Vigorous  lips  for  answer  press ! 
Feasting  the  hungry  sUenee 

Comes,  sob-dad,  a  silver  *  yes*  ** 

There  are  several  smaller  poems 
interspersed  throughout  the  volun^e. 


mtry  Patmore,  [Sept. 

Mr  Tennvson  has  his  ClaribeU,*' 
and  "  Isabels,"  and  "  Adelines,"  and 
"  Eleanores  " — ladies  with  whom  he 
frequently  plays  strange,  thon^,  we 
admit,  by  no  means  ungraoeftd  vaga- 
ries ;  and  Mr  Patmore,  as  in  doty 
bound,  and  following  the  imitative 
bent  of  his  genius,  must  also  have  his 
G«raldine  to  dally  with.  The  two 
following  stanzas  of  playfdl  namby- 
pambyism,  are  a  specimen  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  gentleman  dandles 
his  kid : — 

We  are  in  the  fields.   Delight ! 
Look  around !  The  bird's-eyes  bright ; 
Pink-tipp'd  daises ;  sorrel  red. 
Drooping  o'er  the  lark's  gre&i  bed ; 
Oxlips ;  glased  buttercups. 
Out  of  which  the  wild  bee  snps  ; 
See !  they  dance  about  thy  feet ! 
Play  with,  pluck  them,  little  Sweet ! 
Some  affinity  divine 
Thou  hast  with  them,  Geraldine. 

Now,  sweet  wanton,  toss  them  high ; 
Race  about,  you  know  not  why. 
Now  stand  still,  from  sheer  excess 
Of  exhaustless  happiness. 
I,  meanwhile,  on  th&  old  gate. 
Sit  sagely  calm,  and  perlmps  relate 
Lore  of  fairies.   Do  yon  know 
How  they  make  the  mushrooms  grow  ? 
Ah !  what  means  that  shout  of  thine  ? 
You  oan*t  ieU  mis,  Geraldine.'' 

Our  extracts  are  now  concluded; 
and  in  reviewing  them  in  the  mas5, 
we  can  only  exdum — this,  then,  U 
the  pass  to  which  the  poetry  of  Eng- 
land has  come  1  This  is  the  life  into 
which  the  slime  of  the  Keateses  and 
Shelleys  of  former  times  has  fecun- 
dated 1  The  result  was  predicted  aboot 
a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  ago  in  the  page? 
of  this  Magazine ;  and  many  attempts 
were  then  made  to  suppress  the  om- 
sance  at  its  fountainhead.  Much  good 
was  accomplished :  but  our  efforts  at 
that  time  were  only  partially  success- 
ful ;  for  nothing  is  so  tenacious  of  life 
as  the  spawn  of  frogs— nothing  is  so 
vivacious  as  corruption,  until  it  has 
reached  its  last  stage.  The  evidence 
before  us  shows  that  this  stage  hsa 
been  now  at  length  attained.  Mr 
Coventry  Patmore's  volume  has  reach- 
ed the  ultimate  terminus  of  poctic^il 
degradation ;  and  our  conclusion,  as 
wdl  as  our  hope  is,  that  the  fry  mnf^t 
become  extinct  in  him.  His  poc  tn* 
(thank  Heaven !)  cannot  cormpt  into 
any  thing  worse  than  itself. 
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Bav«  X  not  in  mr  time  heard  lions  roftr  ? 

Bare  I  not  beard  tlie  sea,  puft  np  with  wind. 

Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat  \ 

Bare  I  not  beard  ipreat  ordnance  in  the  field. 

And  Heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 

Have  I  not  hi  the  pitched  battle  heard 

Load  'laroms,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets  dang  ?  ** 

Shaxspxabx. 


I  HAD  been  familiar  with  the  de- 
bates of  the  French  Convention,  and 
had  witnessed  the  genius  of  French 
eloquence  in  its  h^hest  exertions. 
Nothing  will  core  this  people  then: 
aversion  to  nature.  With  them,  all 
that  is  natural  is  poor — simplicitj  is 
meanness.  The  truth  of  things  wants 
the  picturesque,  and  thus  wants  every 
charm.  I  had  listened  to  some  of 
their  pnUic  speakers  with  strong  in- 
terest, while  they  were  confined  to 
detuL  No  man  tells  a  story  better 
than  a  French  conteur.  There  lies 
the  natural  talent  of  the  people.  No- 
thmg  can  be  happier  than  their  seizure 
of  sl^t  circumstances,  passing  colours 
of  events,  and  those  transient  thoughts 
which  make  a  story  as  pretty  as  a 
piece  of  ladies*  embroidery — a  deli- 
ctte  toil,  a  tasteful  display  of  trivial 
difficulties  gracefully  surmounted.  But 
even  m  their  higher  order  of  speakers, 
I  could  perceive  a  constant  dissatis- 
ftakm  with  themsdves,  unless  they 
happened  to  produce  some  of  those 
startUng  conceptions  which  roused 
their  auditory  to  a  stare,  a  start,  a 
clapping  of  hands.  I  had  seen  Mira- 
beau,  with  all  his  conscious  talent, 
look  round  in  despair  for  applause,  as 
a  sailor  thrown  overboard  might  look 
for  a  buoy ;  I  had  seen  him  as  much 
exhaittted,  and  even  overwhelmed, 
by  the  want  of  applause,  as  if  he  had 
<hopped  into  an  exhausted  receiver. 
If  some  lu^y  epigram  did  not  come 
to  his  rescue,  he  was  undone. 

I  was  now  to  be  the  spectator  of  a 
different  scene.  There  was  passion 
ud resentment,  the  keenness oi^ rivalry 
aad  the  wdour  of  triumph — ^but  tiiere 
was  no  affectation.  Men  spoke  as 
^peak  when  their  essential  inte- 
rests are  engaged — ^plainly,  boldly,  and 
directly — vigorously  always,  some- 
times vehemently;  but  with  that  strong 


sincerity  which  administers  eloquence 
to  even  the  most  untaught  orders  of 
mankind,  and  without  which  the  most 
decorated  eloquence  is  only  the  wooden 
sword  and  mask  of  harlequin. 

Pitt  took  the  lead,  in  all  senses  of 
the  phrase.  He  was  magnificent.  His 
exposition  of  the  state  of  Europe,  per- 
fectly unadorned,  had  yet  an  effect 
upon  the  House  not  unlike  that  of 
opening  a  volume  to  a  multitude  who 
had  but  just  learned  to  read.  All  was 
novelty,  conviction,  and  amazement. 
His  appeal  to  the  principles  by  which 
a  great  people  should  shape  its  con- 
duct, had  all  the  freshness  and  the 
strength  of  feelings  drawn  at  the 
moment  from  the  depths  of  bis  own 
blameless  bosom;  and  his  hopes  of 
the  victory  of  England  over  the  temp- 
tations to  public  overthrow,  e:dubited 
all  the  fire,  and  almost  all  the  sacred 
assurance  of  prophecy. 

He  described  the  system  of  France 
as  subversion  on  principle,"  its 
purpose  universal  tumult,  its  instru- 
ment remorseless  bloodshed,  and  its 
success  a  general  reduction  of  society 
to  the  wild  fury  and  the  squalid  ne- 
cessities of  the  savage  state.  "  This," 
he  exclaimed,  turning  his  full  front  to 
the  House,  raising  his  hand,  and  throw- 
ing up  his  eyes  to  heaven  with  the 
solemnity  of  an  adjuration — **This 
we  must  resist,  in  the  name  of  that 
Omnipotent  Disposer  who  has  given 
us  hearts  to  feel  the  blessings  of  so- 
ciety, or  we  must  acknowl^ge  our- 
selves unworthy  to  hold  a  name  among 
nations.  This  we  must  resist — live 
or  die.  This  system  we  must  meet 
by  system — subtlety  by  sincerity — 
intrigue  by  resolution — treachery  by 
good  faith — menace  by  courage.  We 
must  remember  that  we  have  been 
made  trustees  of  the  honour  of  the 
past,  and  of  the  hopes  of  the  future.  A 
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great  country  like  onrs  has  no  alter- 
native bat  to  join  the  enemy  of  all 
order,  or  to  protect  all  order — to 
league  against  all  government,  or  to 
stand  forth  its  champion.  This  is 
the  moment  for  our  decision.  Empires 
are  not  afforded  time  for  delay.  All 
great  questions  are  simple.  Shrink, 
and  you  are  undone,  and  Europe  is 
undone  along  with  you ;  be  firm,  and 
you  will  have  saved  the  world  I" 

The  feelings  with  which  this  lofty 
language  was  heard  were  intense. 
The  House  listened  in  a  state  of  so- 
lemn emotion,  hour  after  hour,  deeply 
silent,  but  when  some  chord  was  so 
powerfully  touched  that  it  gave  a 
universal  thrill.  But  those  involun- 
taiy  bursts  of  admiration  were  as 
suddenly  hushed  by  the  anxiety  of 
the  House  to  listen,  and  the  awful 
sense  of  the  subject.  It  was  not  until 
the  great  minister  sat  down,  that  the 
true  feelmg  was  truly  exhibited ;  the 
applause  was  then  unbounded—- a  suc- 
cession of  thunder-peals. 

I  had  now  leisure  to  glance  at  the 
Opposition.  Fox,  for  a  while,  seemed 
good-humouredly  inclined  to  give  up 
the  honour  of  the  reply  to  some  of  the 
popular  speakers  round  him ;  but  the 
occasion  was  too  unportant  to  be  en- 
trusted to  inferior  powers,  and,  on  a 
general  summons  of  his  name,  he  at 
kngth  rose.  The  world  is  too  fami- 
liar with  the  name  of  this  celebrated 
man  to  permit  more  than  a  sketch  of 
his  style.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
had  no  style.  But  this  could  be  said 
only  by  those  who  regard  consum- 
mate ability  as  an  accident. 

Of  all  the  public  speakers  whom  I 
have  ever  heard,  Fox  appeared  to  me 
the  most  subtle— of  course,  not  in  the 
crafty  and  degrading  sense  of  the 
word ;  but  in  the  art  of  approaching 
an  unexpected  case,  he  was  a  master. 
He  loitered,  he  lingered,  he  ahnost 
trifled  by  the  way,  until  the  observer 
began  to  believe  that  he  had  either  no 
object  in  view,  or  had  forgotten  it 
altogether.  In  the  next  moment  he 
rushed  to  the  attack,  and  carried  all 
by  storm.  On  this  occasion  he  had  a 
difficult  part  to  play ;  for  the  hourly 
violences  of  the  French  capital  had 
begun  to  alienate  the  principal  aris- 
tocracy of  England,  and  had  raised 
abhorrence  among  that  most  influen- 
tial body,  the  middle  dass.  The  skill 
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with  which  the  orator  glided  over 
this  portion  of  his  subject  was  match- 
less ;  no  Camilla  ever    flew  o'er  the 
unbending  com"  with  a  lifter  foot. 
He  could  not  altogether  evade  tiie 
topic.  But  he  treated  it  as  one  might 
treat  the  narrative  of  a  distressing 
casualty,  or  a  disease  to  be  touched 
on  with  the  pity  due  to  human  infir- 
mity, or  even  with  the  respect  due  to 
a  dispensation  from  above.  He  oftoi 
paused,  seemed  to  find  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  was  at  a  loss  for  wiHds,  <^ 
which,  however,  he  never  &iled  to 
find  the  most  pungent  at  last;  ai^ 
assumed,  in  a  remarkaUe  degree,  the 
appearance  of  speaking  only  from  a  . 
strong  compulsion,  a  feeling  of  rduc- 
tant  duty,  a  sense  of  moral  necessity 
urging  him  to  a  task  which  burdeaed 
all  his  feelings.   I  will  acknowledge 
that,  when  he  had  made  his  way 
through  this  difficult  performance,  I 
followed  him  with  unequivocal  delight, 
and  acknowledged  all  the  orator.  He 
had  been  hitherto  Milton's  lion paw- 
ing to  get  free  his  hinder  parts.''  He 
was  now  loose,  in  aU  his  symmetry 
and  power,  and  with  the  forest  and 
the  plain  before  him.      Why  has  the 
monarchy  of  France  fallen?"  he  ex- 
plained,  because,  like  those  on  whom 
the  malediction  of  Scripture  has  been 
pronounced,  it  had  eyes  and  yet  woaM 
not  see,  and  ears,  yet  would  not  hear. 
An  immense  population  was  growing 
np  round  it  year  after  year,  yet  it 
.  could  see  nothing  but  nobles,  priests, 
and  princes.   In  making  this  war," 
said  he,  "  you  are  b^iiming  a  con- 
test of  which  no  man  can  calculate  the 
means,  no  man  can  state  the  objects, 
and  no  man  can  predict  the  end.  Yon 
are  not  warring  against  the  throne  of 
France,  nor  even  against  the  people 
of  France ;  but  warring  against  eveiy 
people  of  the  earth  which  desires  to 
advance  its  own  prosperity,  to  invigo- 
rate its  own  constitution,  and  to  place 
itself  m  that  condition  of  peace,  purity, 
and  freedom,  which  is  not  more  the 
desire  of  man  than  the  command  of 
Providence." 

The  House  burst  into  loud  r^ro- 
bations  of  the  name  of  aristocrat 
and  democrat,  which  he  dedared 
to  be  mere  inventions  of  party  pre- 
judice. "  Do  you  require  to  make 
political  hostilities  inunortal,  give 
them  names;  do  you  wish  tobiw 
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(lown  the  nationai  strength,  divide  it 
in  sections :  arm  against  your  enemy, 
if  TOO  will,  bat  here  you  would  arm 
ooe  haod  against  the  other.'' 

To  the  charge  of  defending  the 
French  mob,  his  answer  was  in  the 
most  prompt  and  daring  style* 

Who  are  the  French  mob  ?  The 
French  nation.  Dare  yon  put  eight 
ind  twenty  millions  of  men  into  yonr 
bill  of  attainder  ?  No  indictment  ever 
drawn  by  the  band  of  man  is  broad 
eiK>ii(^  for  it.  Impeach  a  nation. 
Ton  impeach  the  Providence  that  made 
it.  Impeach  a  natioii,  yon  are  im- 
peaching only  yonr  own  rashness  and 
presmnption.  Yon  are  impeaching 
eTen  the  unhappy  monarch  whom  yon 
profess  to  defend.  Man  is  every  where 
the  creature  of  circnmstances.  Na- 
tions are  what  their  governments  make 
them.  But  France  is  in  a  state  of 
revolt  Be  it  so.  I  demand  what 
nation  ever  revolted  against  justice, 
truth,  and  honour?  You  might  as 
well  tell  me,  that  they  rebelled  against 
the  light  of  heaven ;  that  they  rejected 
the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  that  they  re- 
fused  to  breathe  the  air.  Men  do  not 
thus  war  against  their  natural  bene- 
&cton ;  they  are  not  mad  enough  to 
repd  the  very  instincts  of  preserva- 
tion. I  pronounce  it,  fearlessly,  that 
Bo  nation  ever  rose,  or  ever  will  rise, 
agauist  a  smcere,  national,  and  bene- 
volent authority.  No  nation  was  ever 
bom  blind.  Infatuation  is  not  a  law 
of  human  nature.  The  monarchy  of 
France  was  the  criminal." 

Another  burst,  which  produced  vast 
effect  on  the  House,  referred  to  the 
exdosiveness  of  the  chief  public  em- 
pbyments. 

"  The  people  have  overthrown  the 
titles  and  dignities  of  France.  I  ad- 
mit it.  But  was  it  from  a  natural 
hatred  of  those  distinctions  ?  That  I 
deny.  They  are  congenial  to  the 
heart  of  man.  The  national  hatred 
lay  in  the  sense  of  that  intolerable 
injustice  which  turns  honour  into 
ihame.  For  centuries,  those  titles  and 
dignitiea  were  to  the  people  not  badges 
of  honour,  but  brands  of  scorn.  They 
were  not  public  calls  to  generous  emu- 
lation, but  royal  proclamations  of 
everlasting  contempt.  They  were  not 
mnparts  surroundiing  the  state,  but 
buiWs  shutting  out  the  people.  How 
^d  such  insults  to  the  common 
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origin  of  man,  to  the  common  powers 
of  the  human  mind,  to  the  common 
desires  of  distinction  bom  with  every 
man,  be  endured  in  this  country?  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  France 
should  have  abolished  them  by  accla- 
mation ?  I  contend,  that  this  was  a 
victory  gafaied,  not  for  a  populace,  but 
for  a  people^  for  all  France,  for  twenty- 
eight  millions  of  men-^ver  a  portion 
of  society  who  had  lost  their  rank,  a 
body  already  sentenced  by  their  per- 
sonal inefficiency — a  caste,  who,  like  a 
famished  garrison,  had  been  starved  by 
the  sterility  of  the  spot  in  which  they 
had  inclosed  themselves ;  or,  like  the 
Indian  devotees,  had  turned  them- 
selves into  cripples  by  their  pretence 
of  a  sacred  superiority  to  the  habits 
of  the  rest  of  mankind." 

Opposition  still  exhibited  its  ranks 
but  slightly  diminished,  and  the  chief 
passages  of  this  impassioned  appeal, 
which  continued  for  three  hours,  were 
received  with  all  the  fervour  of  party. 
Burke  then  t^se.  Strong  interest  was 
directed  to  him,  not  merely  for  his 
eminent  name,  but  from  the  public 
curiosity  to  hear  his  explanation  of 
that  estrangement  which  had  been  for 
some  tlmespreading,under  his  auspices, 
through  the  leading  personages  of  the 
Opposition.  Like  most  men  who  have 
made  themselves  familiar  with  the 
works  of  a  great  writer,  I  had  formed 
a  portraiture  of  him  by  anticipation. 
I  never  was  more  disappointed.  In- 
stead of  the  expressive  countenance 
and  commanding  figure,  I  saw  a  form 
of  the  middle  sLec,  and  of  a  homely 
appearance,  a  heavy  physiognomy, 
and  the  whole  finished  by  two  appur- 
tenances which  would  have  been  fatal 
to  the  divinity  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
spectacles  and  a  wig.  His  voice  and 
manner  were  scarcely  less  prepossess- 
ing ;  the  one  was  as  abrupt  and  cla- 
morous,  as  the  other  was  rustic  and 
ungraceful.  He  had  the  general  look 
of  a  farmer  of  the  better  order ;  and 
seemed,  at  best,  made  to  figure  on  a 
grand  jury. 

But  I  soon  felt  how  trivial  are  ex- 
ternals in  comparison  of  genuine  abi- 
lity; or  perhaps,  how  much  even  their 
repulsiveness  may  add  to  the  power 
of  genius.  I  had  listened  but  a  few 
minutes  when  I  forgot  every  thing, 
except  that  a  man  of  the  highest 
faculties  was  before  me ;  with  those 
2  a 
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faculties  wrongfat  to  the  highest  ten- 
sion by  the  highest  snbjects.  Taking 
a  line  of  argument,  equally  distinct 
from  the  lei^ers  of  the  Ministry  and 
the  Opposition,  he  dwelt  as  little  on 
the  political  views  of  England  and 
Europe  with  Pitt,  as  he  did  upon  the 
revolutionary  regeneration  of  France 
and  Europe  with  Fox.  His  view  was 
wholly  English ;  the  reference  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit  to  our  own  insti- 
tutions. "  I  do  not  charge,"  he  ex- 
claimed, turning  full  on  the  Opposi- 
tion bench,  individuals  with  con- 
spiracy ;  but  I  charge  them  with  giv- 
ing the  sanction  of  their  name  to 
principles,  which  have  in  them  all  the 
germs  of  conspiracy.  Sir,  the  maxim 
of  resisting  the  beginnings  of  evU^  !» 
as  sound  in  the  concerns  of  nations  as 
in  the  morality  of  individual  minds. 
Nay,  I  am  not  sure  whether  mischief 
is  not  more  efifectually  done  in  that 
incipient  state,  than  when  the  evil 
comes  full-formed.  It  is  less  per- 
ceived, and  it  thus  destroys  with  im- 
punity. The  locust,  before  it  gets  its 
wings,  destroys  the  crop  with  a  stiU 
more  rapacious  tooth  than  when  its 
armies  are  loading  the  wind. 

^  Honourable  members  have  talked 
largely  of  their  zeal  for  the  constitu- 
tiott.  Sir,  I  am  content  to  follow  the 
wiMkMOi  which  judges  of  the  faith  by 
the  works.  In  my  humble  measure, 
I  have  been  a  zealous  worshipper  of 
the  constitution.  There  was  a  time 
when  those  honourable  gentlemen  and 
myself^and  I  speak  of  that  time  with 
the  regret  due  to  long  friendship— 
took  *  sweet  counsel  together,*  and 
bowed  before  that  common  worship 
as  friends.  That  time  is  past.  We 
have  sidce  taken  dLfferent  paths.  I 
have  been  charged  with  apostasy. 
What  is  my  apostasy  ?  That  I  have 
not  followed  the  frenzy  and  ingrati- 
tude of  the  hour;  that,  while  the 
most  awful  event  in  the  history  of 
human  change  has  been  transacting 
before  us,  I  have  not  shut  my  ears 
and  eyes  to  its  moral;  that  I  have 
not  followed  the  throng  into  the  val- 
ley, and  there  joined  the  fabricators 
of  the  new  idolatry,  the  priesthood  of 
the  golden  calf  of  revolution,  and 
shar^  the  polluted  feast  and  the  in- 
toxicated dance ;  while  the  thunders 
of  divine  vengeance  were  rolling  on 
the  hill  above." 

It  was  obvious  from  his  manner, 
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and  his  frequoit  return  to  the  tofMc, 
that  that  charge  of  deserting  his  party 
had  deeply  wounded  his  generous 
and  sensitive  nature;  and  nothing 
struck  me  as  more  characteristic  of 
his  mind,  than  the  variety  and  rich- 
ness of  his  fine  amplificatiaii  on  tlib 
subject. 

''In  those  ranks,'' said  he,  fought 
for  nearly  the  half  of  that  portion  of  iii'e 
allotted  to  man;  certainlj  for  that 
portion  of  my  course,  in  which  tlie 
desires,  the  vigour,  and  the  applica- 
bility of  all  the  best  parts  <^  hnmau 
nature  have  their  fullest  play.  I 
came  to  it  a  volunteer — \  fought  skie 
by  side  with  its  foremost — I  shared 
the  '  winter  of  their  discootent,'  as 
willingly  aa  the  summer  of  their  pro- 
sperity. I  took  the  buffets  of  ill  for- 
tune, and  they  were  man  j,  with  as 
cheerful  a  countenance  and  as  un- 
shaken a  fidelity  as  any  man.  Bat 
when  I  saw  a  new  banner  raised 
among  them,  blazoned  with  mtottoes  of 
evil,  and  refused  to  f(dlow,  who  were 
the  deserters?  They  or  I  ?"  As  he 
spoke  these  words,  he  drew  his  other- 
wise rather  stooping  form  to  its  full 
height,  lifted  his  hand  iUtK>ve  his  head, 
and  stood  like  one  at  once  demanding 
and  defying  the  investigation  of  the 
empire. 

The  roar  of  applause  which  follow- 
ed seemed  to  shake  the  very  walls. 
He  was  poweriiilly  moved ;  his  coun- 
tenance changed  ffom  its  nsoal  pallid- 
ness to  strong  sufiuMon ;  his  hands 
rather  tossed  than  waved  in  the  air. 
At  last  I  saw  one  of  them  thniit 
strongly  into  his  bosom,  as  if  the  ges- 
ture was  excited  by  some  poweifiil  re« 
collection.  Do  I  speak  witboat 
proof  of  the  public  hazards  ?  ^  he  ex- 
claimed. "  I  can  give  you  demon- 
stration— ^I  need  invoke  neitherpowera 
above  nor  powers  below  to  enlighten 
you.  I  have  the  oracle  within  my  hand.** 
The  House  fixed  all  its  eyes  upon  him. 
He  dropp^  his  vdcerand  spoke  with  i 
faint,  but  clear  tone  which  formed  i 
remarkable  contrast  to  his  nsosdly 
bold,  and  even  hiursh  enunciatioa: 

Sur,"  said  he,  m  this  half-whisper- 
ed voice,  "  before  I  join  those  gcn- 
tiemen  in  their  worship,  I  most  know 
what  deity  presides  in  their  temple ; 
I  must  see  that  the  incense  which  fbmes 
before  its  altar  is  taken  from  the  sacred 
repositories  of  the  constitution,  not  the 
smuggled  miportation  of  foreign  fabri- 
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cstkHUof  revolt — ^that  pemicions  com* 
pound  of  civil  mischief  and  mad  meta- 
physics— ^which,  instead  of  consam- 
mating  and  purifying  the  sacrifice, 
only  poisons  the  air.  I  must  see  some- 
thing of  the  priest  too,  before  I  join  in 
his  aspirations ;  I  must  see  that  he  is 
Uwfoilj  inducted  to  his  office,  that  he 
is  not  a  rebel  in  the  garb  of  loyalty — 
t  bbsphemer  where  he  professes  to 
pray,  and  a  traitor  where  he  pro- 
pounds allegiance." 

Fox  here,  evidently  tiddng  the  de- 
scription to  himself,  exhibited  pal- 
pable Mgna  of  displeasure.  Burke 
caogbt  the  expression  at  once,  and 
iiuUntly  changed  the  whole  current 
of  his  oonceptionsi  *^  If,"  said  be, 
"the  honourable  gentleman  thinks 
that  I  designate  him  as  the  high-priest 
of  this  new  worship,  he  does  me  as 
micfa  injustice  as  hbnself.  No^  no! 
When  we  shall  see  the  Republican 
Pantheon  thrown  open,  he,  and  such 
as  he,  will  not  be  called  to  officiate  at 
the  altar.  He  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  the  victim.  The  popular  orna- 
ments, now  ftnng  so  lavishly  upon 
him,  will  find  him  no  further  favour^ 
than  the  speedier  offering  on  the  same 
abhorred  altar,  which  reeks  with  so 
much  of  the  best  blood  of  France." 
Here  a  corpulent  noble,  peculiarly 
hostile  to  Burke,  laughed  contemptu- 
OQsly.  The  orator  instantly  turned 
upon  him.  "  IVue,"  said  he,  "  there 
may  he  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  that 
procession.  There  may  be  the  mum- 
mer as  well  as  the  priest ;  it  may  have 
the  mountebank  selling  his  potions, 
and  playing  his  tricks,  as  well  as  the 
eacrificer  with  his  axe — unless  the  am^ 
biUon  of  the  bloated  performer  should 
prefer  to  combine  the  offices,  and  be 
at  once  the  bntcher  and  the  buffoon." 

The  hit  was  felt  on  all  sides,  and 
fiie  laughter  was  unbounded.  He 
then  rose,  as  was  his  custom,  into  a 
bi^er  strain.  I  can  imagine  that 
procession,"  said  he,  or  rather,  that 
triamph,  of  the  principles  of  change, 
like  the  return  of  the  classical  Bac- 
ehos  from  his  Indian  conquests,  the 
demigod,"  and  he  now  cast  a  look  at 
Fox^  secure  of  suprema^^,  exulting 
in  his  prowess,  and  thinking  the  civi- 
lixed  worid  at  his  feet ;  but  not  with- 
oot  Uie  companionship  of  his  trusty 
SilenQB"-~andherehetumed  his  glance 
on  the  noUe  lordr— that  veteran  fol- 
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lower,  whose  ambition  is  limited  to 
his  cups,  and  the  vigour  of  whose 
fidelity  is  shown  only  in  the  constancy 
of  his  intoxication ;  the  whole  proces- 
sion being  drawn  by  the  wild  lords  of 
the  forest  and  the  wilderness,  who, 
harnessed  as  they  may  be  for  the  mo- 
ment, will  no  sooner  find  their  food 
stinted,  than  they  will  resume  the 
natural  instincts  of  the  lion  and  the 
tiger,  turn  on  their  drivers  and  devour 
them. 

"  But,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  turning 
to  the  chair,  I  have  higher  topics, 
and  to  those  I  now  call  the  attention 
of  the  representatives  of  England.  I 
have  alluded  to  the  revolutionary 
temple.  I  here  have  its  deity."  With 
these  words,  he  plucked  from  his  bo- 
som a  large  dagger,  held  it  for  a 
moment  up  to  the  light,  and  then 
flung  it  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  The 
astonishment,  and  even  the  alarm,  of 
the  whole  assembly  was  beyond  de- 
scription. They  all  started  £^m  their 
seats,  as  if  assassination  had  stood 
before  them  in  a  visible  shape.  Some 
crowded  round  Burke,  some  seized 
the  dagger,  which  was  eventually  car- 
ried to  the  Speaker,  and  became  the 
object  of  universal  curiosity.  All  was 
confusion  for  a  considerable  time.  At 
length  Burke,  in  a  few  words  delivered 
in  his  most  impressive  tone,  explained 
the  phenomenon.  "That  dagger," 
said  he,  is  one  of  thousands,  perhaps 
of  millions,  which  the  preachers  of 
philosophy  are  now  forging  for  popular 
conviction.  You  see  that  by  its  con- 
struction it  is  equally  fitted  for  the 
head  of  a  pike,  or  for  a  dagger — 
equally  serviceable  in  tearing  down 
the  monarchy  in  the  field,  or  stabbing 
its  friends  in  their  chambers.  Yon 
have  it,  at  once  the  emblem  of  rebel- 
lion and  assassination.  Those  are  the 
arguments  of  the  new  school — those 
are  the  instruments  by  which  the 
limbs  of  the  state  are  to  be  amputated, 
for  replacement  by  the  inventions  of 
the  revolutionary  mechanists.  Those 
are  the  keys  by  which  the  locks  of 
cabinets  and  councils  are  henceforth 
to  be  opened,  and  the  secrets  of  na- 
tional wealth  laid  bare  to  the  rapacity 
of  the  rabble."  After  this  speech  no- 
thing was  Ustened  to. 

The  debate  had  been  prolonged 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
and  yet  such  was  the  interest  felt  in 
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ite  subject,  that  the  streets  in  the 
neighbourhood  continued  crowded  to 
the  last.  All  the  hotels  and  cofltee- 
houses  were  filled  with  people  waiting 
for  the  division.  Groups,  with  light- 
ed torches,  were  lingering  everT^  where, 
and  passing  the  intelligence  idong,  as 
a  member  happened  casually  to  make 
his  appearance  in  the  course  of  the 
night;  shouts  and  expressions  of 
wrath  alternately  arose,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  intelligence,  and  a 
species  of  open-air  legislature  was 
held  during  one  of  the  bitterest  nights 
of  winter,  with  discussions  as  active^ 
though  perhaps  not  altogether  so  clas- 
sical, as  those  within ;  yet  totally  free 
from  tumult,  and  in  the  spirit  <^  a  peo- 
ple who  live  with  a  constant  reference 
to  the  laws.  The  rush  of  the  members 
to  the  porch,  on  the  breaking  up  of 
the  debate,  produced  a  corresponding 
rush  of  the  multitude.  Public  curi- 
osity was  roused  to  its  wildest  height 
—every  public  sentiment  had  its  full 
expression;  and  whether  the  acclama- 
tion was  louder  when  Fox's  corpu- 
lent frame  was  seen  toiling  its  slow 
way  through  the  pressure,  or  when 
Fitt*B  slender  figure  and  passionless 
face  was  recognised,  is  a  question 
which  might  have  perplexed  the  keen- 
est investigators  of  popular  sentiment. 
All  was  that  uproar  in  which  the 
Englishman  delights  as  a  portion  of 
his  freedom. 

On  returning  to  my  chamber,  ex- 
hausted, yet  animated  with  a  new 
sense  of  the  value  of  existence  in 
such  a  country,  and  of  the  noble 
faculties  which  she  carried  in  her 
bosom,  I  saw  a  large  packet  on  my 
table.  I  gazed  on  its  envelope  for  a 
few  moments  with  that  strange  emo- 
tion which  sometimes  makes  us  dread 
to  open  the  very  letter  which  we  nrost 
desire  to  receive.  It  was  obviously 
from  Downing  Street.  At  last  I 
opened  it.  It  contained  my  oommis- 
sion  in  the  Guu^ ! 

My  destmy  was  now  fixed,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  I  felt 
relieved.  I  had  spent  the  preceding 
period  in  such  perplexing  indecision, 
that  I  felt  my  heart  withering  within 
me.  Now  all  was  clear.  My  ootune 
was  decided.  I  was  in  other  hands 
than  my  own,  and  whatever  might  be 
the  result,  I  was  no  longer  answerable 
for  either  good  or  ill  fortune.  No 
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human  being  who  has  not  felt  tke  trial, 
almost  the  torment,  of  being  left  to 
dedde  on  the  conduct  wfaMh  may 
make  or  mar  him  lor  life,  caa  con- 
ceive the  depression  into  which  it 
plunges  the  mind.  From  this  I  was  now 
relieved ;  I  was  wholly  free ;  aa  esta- 
blished routine,  a  vigorous  profeasioo, 
a  regulated  pursuit,  and  that  pnnnit 
one  of  the  most  honourable  nstnre, 
was  suddenly  prepared  for  me  by  the 
enclosure  upon  my  table.  After  agaia 
and  again  reading  this  simple  but  ex- 
pressive document,  I  threw  myself  oo 
my  bed,  a&d  attempted  to  fevgel  it 
and  the  worlds   But  I  coold  forgei 
neither ;  my  eyelids  would  not  dose ; 
sleep  had  gone  tnm  me.    After  a 
useless  efioit  for  composure,  I  rose, 
relighted  my  lamp,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  &e  night  in  writing  to  my  rdatives, 
to  Ylnoent,  to  MoruMsai,  and  every 
one  to  whom  I  felt  his  miyes^s  sign- 
manual  a  vindication  of  my  whole 
career.  There  was  still  one  doud  that 
overhung  ttiy  prospect,  one  gloomy 
and  bitter  remembranoe:  but  this 
doud  I  had  neither  the  power  nor 
even  the  wish  to  dispd;  this  remem- 
brance was  already  a  part  of  my  be- 
ing~^to  extinguish  it  was  impossible. 
I  resolved  to  cherish  it  as  a  saored 
recollection,  to  combfaie  it  with  the 
aspirations  ef  my  new  pursuit,  and 
render  them  thus  still  nobler;  to  re- 
serve it  as  a  treasure  inaccessible  to 
the  knowledge  of  mankind,  but  to 
which  I  might  return  in  my  hours  of 
discontent  with  the  world,  and  restore 
my  sense  of  the  beauty  of  mmd  and 
form  which  might  still  exist  m  the 
shape  of  human  nature. 

Yet  it  may  be  justiy  sui^iosed  that 
I  did  not  lunit  my  feelings  to  this 
londy  abstraction.  Ispent  ananxioos 
period  m  making  enquhries  for  the 
Mar^chale,  in  every  quarter  which 
offered  the  slightest  pn^bOity  of  dis* 
covering  her  abode.  Though  I  hid 
seen  the  announcement  of  ClotOde's 
approaddng  marriage  in  the  public 
journals,  I  had  seen  no  mention  of  iU 
havmg  taken  place.  My  search  was 
whoUy  unproductive.  The  captivat- 
ing duchess,  who  received  me  with 
the  kindness  which  seemed  a  part  of 
her  nature,  while  she  Join^  me  hi  mj 
pnuses  of  the  ^^younc,  the  tovelj, 
and  the  aocomplished  Comtene,'' 
her  dearest  of  ftjeads,^  eodd  teH 
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me  nothing  more  than  that  she  had 
left  London,  and  she  believed  with 
an  Intention  of  ▼ifliting  France.  There 
her  knowledge  eeaaed.  I  learned  only 
farther,  that  she  had  grown  singnlarlj 
fond  of  solitude,  was  melancholy,  and 
had  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the 
deq)e8t  dislike  to  the  marriage  pro- 
posed by  her  family.  My  enqniry 
was  at  an  end. 

Hopeless  as  this  intelligence  was, 
it  relieved  me  from  the  certainty, 
which  wonld  have  been  despair. 
While  Clotilde  remained  nnaUied  to 
one  whom  I  conld  not  avoid  regard- 
ing as  an  micongenial  spirit,  if  not  a 
hard  and  tyrannical  master,  there 
was,  at  least,  the  chance  of  hap^nness 
remaining  for  me  in  a  world  where 
every  day  broagfat  changes  more  ex- 
traordinary than  our  meeting.  If 
there  should  be  a  war,  my  regiment 
wonld  be  among  the  first  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  France  woold  inevitably 
be  the  first  object  of  a  British  expedi- 
tion. The  march  to  Paris"  had 
been  proclaimed  by  orators,  exhibited 
in  theatres,  and  chanted  in  street 
ballads.  All  before  ns  was  conqnest, 
and  distinctions  of  every  kind  that 
can  captivate  the  untried  soldier,  glit- 
tered in  all  eves.  I  was  young,  ar- 
dent, and  active.  My  name  was  one 
known  to  the  table  at  which  I  seated 
myself  on  my  introduction  to  the 
Guards,  and  I  was  immediately  on  the 
best  footing  with  the  gallant  young 
men  of  a  corps  which  has  never  suf- 
fered a  stain.  I  had  even  some  pecu- 
liar sources  of  favour  in  their  eyes. 
I  had  actually  made  a  campaign.  This 
was  more  than  had  been  done  by  any 
man  in  the  regiment.  The  Guards, 
always  brave  and  always  foremost  as 
they  were,  had  not  seen  a  shot  fired  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century.*  The  man  who 
had  heard  bullets  whistling  about  his 
ears,  and  had,  besides,  seen  the  realities 
<^  war  on  the  magnificent  scale  of  con- 
tmental  campaigning,  possessed  a  su- 
periority which  was  wiUingly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  gallant  youths  round 
us ;  and  every  detail  of  that  most  ro- 
mantic campugn,  reluctantly  given  as 
it  was  by  me,  was  listened  to  with  ge- 
nerous inter^  or  manly  intelligence. 
And  I  had  actually  learned  enough, 
under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  a 
master  of  tactics,  to  render  my  ser- 
vices nselbl  at  th^  moment.  The  dis- 


dpUne  of  the  British  army  was  not 
then,  what  it  has  since  been,  the  mo- 
del to  Europe.  Tlie  Englishman's 
nature  prompts  him  to  require  a  rea- 
son for  every  thing;  and  there  was  no 
peculiariy  strong  reason  for  the  mi- 
nute toil  of  foreign  discipline,  in  an 
army  which  had  never  b^n  engaged 
since  the  American  war.  But  other 
days  were  now  obviously  at  hand, 
and  the  passion  for  discipline,  and 
above  all  others,  for  the  Prussian  dis- 
cipline, became  universal.  With  the 
exaggeration  common  to  all  popular 
impulses,  the  tactics  of  Frederick  were 
now  regarded  as  the  secrets  of  vic- 
tory. That  great  soldier,  and  most 
crafty  of  men,  by  his  private  reviews, 
to  which  no  stranger,  even  of  the 
highest  rank,  was  ever  admitted,  and 
by  a  series  of  mystifications,  had  la- 
boured to  produce  this  impression  upon 
Europe,  and  had  largely  succeed- 
ed. Mankind  love  being  cheated;  and 
what  the  charlatanism  of  necromancy 
effected  a  thousand  years  ago,  was 
now  effected  by  the  charlatanism  of 
genius.  If  I  had  seen  the  Prussian 
troops  only  at  Potsdam,  I  should  pro- 
bably have  mistaken  the  truncheon 
for  a  talisman,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  the  field  suffers  no  mys- 
tification. I  had  seen  that  the  true 
secret  of  this  great  tactician,  for  such 
unquestionably  he  was,  consisted  in 
his  rejecting  the  superfiuities  and  re- 
taining the  substance;  in  reducing 
tactics  to  the  ready  application  of 
force,  and  in  simplifying  the  old  and 
tardy  manoeuvres  of  the  French  and 
Austrian  battalions,  to  the  few  expe- 
ditious and  essential  formations  re- 

?uired  before  an  enemy  in  the  field, 
was  offered  the  adjutancy,  and  I  ac- 
cepted it  rejoicingly. 

In  those  days,  by  a  curious  ano- 
maly, which  can  scarcely  be  believed 
in  ours,  every  regiment  was  practi- 
cally free  to  choose  its  own  system  of 
manoeuvre.  The  natural  consequence 
was,  that  no  two  regiments  did  any 
thing  alike.  To  brigade  the  army  was 
impossible,  and  every  field-day  was  a 
scene  of  ludicrous  confusion.  But 
this  freedom  had  the  advantage,  in 
the  present  instance,  of  allowing  me 
to  introduce  that  Prussian  discipline 
which  has  since  been  made  the  basis 
of  the  British.  It  was  then  perfectly 
new,  and  it  had  all  the  effect  of  bril- 
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liant  novelty.  Oar  parade  was  con- 
stantly crowded  with  officers  of  the 
highest  grades,  anxious  to  transmit  our 
practice  to  their  rcgunents.  The  king, 
always  attached  to  German  recollec- 
tions, and  who  would  have  made  as 
good  a  soldier  as  any  of  his  fore- 
fathers, was  frequently  a  spectator. 
The  princes  and  nobility  were  con- 
stant in  their  attendance;  and  the 
regiment,  thus  stimulated,  rapidly 
displayed  all  the  completeness  and 
precision  of  movement  which  to  this 
day  makes  a  review  of  the  Guards 
the  finest  military  spectacle  of  Europe. 

The  adjutant  was  not  forgotten  in 
the  general  applause  and  excitement. 
I  was  promised  promotion  in  the  most 
gratifying  language  of  royalty  itself, 
and  all  the  glittering  prospects  of  the 
most  glittering  of  aU  pursuits  opened 
before  me.  I  still  had  my  moments 
of  depression.  Clotilde  often  rose  be- 
fore me  like  a  departed  spirit  in  the 
solitude  of  my  chamber,  and  even  in 
the  midst  of  public  festivities,  or  in 
those  balls  and  banquets  which  the 
nobility  gave  in  such  profusion  at  this 
period  of  the  year.  When  a  shape, 
however  faintly  resembling  her  in- 
comparable elegance  of  form,  passed 
before  my  eye,  or  a  voice,  in  the 
slightest  degree  remindmg  me  of  her 
noble  tones,  reached  my  ear,  I  felt 
an  irresistible  pang,  that,  for  the 
time,  embittered  all  the  scene  around 
me. 

But  I  had  in  no  period  df  my  life 
been  suffered  to  linger  in  long  me- 
lancholy. One  night,  after  returning 
from  a  dinner  at  Devonshire  House, 
I  found  a  gentleman  in  possession  of 
my  chamber,  with  my  fire  briskly 
blazing,  supper  on  the  table,  and 
every  appearance  of  his  having  made 
himself  master  of  the  establishment. 
As  I  paused  at  the  door,  in  some  sur- 
prise at  the  ease  of  the  proceeding, 
the  intruder  turned  round,  and  I  saw 
the  face  of  my  old  and  excellent  friend 
Vincent.  I  was  delighted  to  take  the 
honest  hand  of  one  who  was  enough 
to  redeem  the  character  of  human 
nature.  He  was  fall  of  congratula- 
tions and  country  news.  He  told  me 
that  this,  his  first  visit  to  London  for 
years,  was  simply  to  shake  h$mds  with 
his  pupil;  to  hear  from  him  his  ad- 
ventures; and  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  regiment  on 
parade.   He  now  enjoyed  all  his  ob- 
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jects  together.  The  regimcDt  ^'re- 
minded him  of  the  grenadiers  of  Maris 
Theresa,  in  the  first  Hongarian  cam- 
paign ;  and  all  that  be  wished  for  me 
was,  that  I  had  seen  Dann  or  Im- 
dohn.  However,  no  man  in  this 
world  could  have  every  wish  grati- 
fied ;  and  he  was  pertain  that  I  had 
in  me  the  materials  of  a  field-mar- 
shal." 

But  he  had  more  important  tc^ncs. 
By  an  accidental  meeting  with  an  old 
college  friend,  high  in  office,  he  had 
ascertamed  that  an  expedidon  for 
Holland  had  been  resolved  on;  and 
that  it  was  to  take  place  without  de- 
lay. The  French  army  had  passed 
the  frontier,  and  taken  the  strong 
fortress  of  Breda.  WilUamstadt  wa^ 
bombarded,  and  must  fall  in  a  few 
days  if  not  relieved.  With  its  fall, 
the  Seven  Provinces  would  be  thrown 
open.  In  this  emergency,  aid  had 
been  solicited  from  EngiandL 

Vincent's  country  news  was  briell 
lordly  brother  was  in  pursnit  of  a 
neighbouring  heiress ;  and,  as  a  pro- 
spective remedy  for  matrimonialennui, 
speculating  on  the  chance  of  employ- 
ment on  some  foreign  embassy.  Vin- 
cent himself  had  married  one  of  his 
daughters  to  a  neighbouring  squire, 
whom  he  denominated  an  nnlicked 
cub,"  bat  an  honest  man.  Thus  I 
had  the  knowledge  of  all  that  the 
country  could  furnish,  and  thus— 
"  runs  the  world  away." 

All  now  was  excitement  and  ac- 
tivity. The  intelligence  of  the  French 
advance  into  the  territories  of  our  old 
and  very  helpless  ally,  awoke  Endand 
at  once.  The  feeble  and  perfectly 
fruitless  negotiations,  by  which  the 
slide  from  dbffust  into  war  is  gene- 
rally managed,  had  produced  their 
effect;  and  France,  fnrioos  for  its 

grey,  and  England,  steady  and  stnb- 
om,  for  the  first  time  were  brought 
face  to  face.  The  summons,  so  lone 
wished  for,  at  length  reached  us ;  and 
the  Guards  were  ordered  fw  embarka- 
tion. We  received  it  in  the  spuit  of 
a  jubilee,  AH  had  been  prq[Mred. 
And  on  the  night  before  our  final 
parade,  I  received  my  appointment 
to  a  company.  Our  parade,  next 
morning,  was  one  which  I  belidve 
was  never  forgotten  by  any  hidivi- 
dual  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
witness  it.  Of  all  the  striking  cere- 
monials which  I  have  ever  seen,  it 
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was  the  most  striking.  The  king  had 
sHvea  notice  of  his  intention  to  be 
present,  and  bid  us  farewell.    At  six 
<^*rlock,  the  three  regiments  were 
drdwn  up  in  front  of  the  Horse- Guards, 
a  body  of  three  thousand  men,  and 
liner- looking  troops  never  bore  arms. 
All  the  avennes  to  the  park  were 
crowded  with  the  moltitnde.  Exactly 
at  the  half-honr,  a  rush  of  the  people 
towards  the  parade  showed  that  the 
king,  always  punctual,  was  at  hand.  He 
came,  surrounded  by  general  officers, 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  a  most 
chivalric  figure,  in  the  uniform  of  his 
rv;;^ent  of  light  dragoons,  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  as  a  field-marshal. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  troops  could 
not  be  restrained,  as  this  brilliant 
staff  approached  then:  line ;  and  three 
theere  were  given  with  all  the  zeal 
of  honest  loyalty.    There  are  times 
when  tears  are  the  only  substitute 
for  speech ;  and  the  king,  one  of  the 
most  kindhearted  of  men,  visibly  shed 
tears  at  this  recepition.   Another  cor- 
tige  now  approached ;  they  were  the 
carriages  of  the  queen  and  princesses. 
The  scene  now  became  almost  pain- 
M.  Tliere  was  many  a  tear  from 
royal  and  noble  eyes— the  impulse  of 
high  emotion,  not  of  sorrow — or  if 
tinged  with  the  thoughts  which  always 
shade  the  name  of  war,  yet  unde- 
graded  by  weakness.   The  multitude 
caught  the  feeling;  the  shouts  sub- 
aid^  ;  and  aU  was  weeping  and 
vavmg  of  handkerchiefs.   The  king 
put  an  end  to  this  embarrassing  sym- 
pathy. He  rode  forward,  and,  taking 
his  station  in  the  centre,  gave  the 
word  to  "  march.''  He  was  answered 
by  one  gallant     huzza"  from  the 
line,  repeated  by  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  who  now  moved 
before  and  around  us.    Our  bands 
itmck  up,  and,  with  the  monarch  and 
his  sons  at  onr  head,  and  the  queen 
ud  princesses  following  in  their  equi- 
pages, we  marched  through  streets, 
crowded  to  the  roof,  echoing  with 
acclamations,  and  wishing  us  £dl  good 
fortune  as  we  passed  along,  untu  we 
left  the  mighty  metropolis  bejiind. 
Even  then,  it  was  only  to  meet  the 
new  multitude  of  the  country.  The 
road  to  Greenwich,  where  we  were  to 
embark,  exhibited  a  population  as 
ootmtiess,  entiiusiastic,  and  full  of 
good  wishes  as  those  with  whom  we 
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had  just  pai*ted.  The  king  still  rode 
in  om-  front ;  fiags,  banners,  and  every 
kind  of  joyous  testimonial  met  our 
eyes ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  tritmiph 
before  the  victory,  it  was  in  that  honest 
and  generous  display  of  the  true  heart 
of  England* 

The  embarkation  took  place  within 
a  few  hours;  and  on  that  night  we 
slept  on  the  element  which  Britain 
has  so  long  made  her  field  of  battle. 
The  weather  was  serene,  and  we  fully 
enjoyed  the  freshness  of  the  aur,  and 
the  brightness  of  the  view,  as  we 
rounded  the  coast.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames,  we  had  met  a  strong 
squadron  of  the  line  of  battle,  ap- 
pointed for  our  convoy,  and  bringing 
numerous  transports  with  troops.  Our 
fleet  had  now  become  extensive,  and 
as  we  moved  out  from  the  land,  the 
sight  became  continually  more  ani- 
mated and  exdtmg.  The  despatch  of 
the  look-out  frigates,  the  constant 
change  of  signals,  the  firing  of  guns 
to  regulate  the  sailing  of  the  sreat 
convoy,  the  manceuvres  of  those  float- 
ing castles,  the  seventy-fours  and 
three-deckers,  the  harmony  of  their 
bands  as  they  passed  us,  rushing 
along  under  a  cloud  of  canvass,  with 
the  hum  of  the  thousands  on  boardr— 
all  formed  one  of  the  most  heart-stir- 
ring combinations  that  could  exist  to 
the  eye,  or  even  to  the  heart  of  a 
human  being. 

I  stood  gazing  from  the  poop  of 
our  transport  the  entire  day ;  and 
even  when  twilight  came,  there  was 
but  a  change  of  interest  and  beauty. 
We  moved  on,  a  moving  multitude — 
a  fragment  of  a  mighty  nation — almost 
a  nation  ourselves,  on  the  face  of  the 
deep.  Within  the  horizon  which  now 
lay  beneath  my  glance,  smooth  as 
glass,  and  shining  in  the  richness  of 
the  departing  day,  what  materials  of 
living  power  were  gathered;  what 
bold  hearts ;  what  high  hopes ;  what 
indefatigable  perseverance ;  what  ac- 
complished intelligence!  a  force  in- 
ferior to  the  one  before  me  had  more 
than  once  changed  the  fate  of  the 
world.  It  might  be  now  on  its  way 
only  to  change  that  fate  once  more. 
The  cause,  too,  was  a  noble  one.  It 
was  sustained  by  no  aggression,  per- 
fidy, or  desire  of  change.  It  was  to 
protect  a  Mendly  nation,  and  to  sus- 
tain an  inspired  cause.   There  was 
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no  toint  of  craelty  or  crime  to  degrade 
the  soldiership  of  England.  We  were 
acting  in  the  character  which  had  al- 
ready exalted  her  name  as  protectors 
of  the  weak  and  pnnishers  of  the 
powerfhl. 

On  the  second  evening  we  reached 
the  flat  and  uninteresting  coast  of 
Holland.  But  if  the  coast  was  repel- 
lent, nothing  could  exceed  the  eager- 
ness of  the  inhabitants  to  welcome  our 
arrival.  On  our  first  approach  to  th^ 
land  every  boat  that  could  swim  came 
off,  crowded  with  people,  some  to 
take  refuge  on  board  the  fleet,  but 
thousands  to  urge  our  speedy  landing. 
The  ferocious  plunder  which  had  be- 
come the  principle  of  the  republican 
arms  had  stricken  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Hollanders;  a  people 
remarkably  attached  to  home,  and 
fond,  or  even  jealous,  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  most  trivial  article  of  pro- 
perty connected  with  that  home.  The 
French  troops,  often  pressed  with 
hunger,  and  adopting  the  desperate 
maxim  of  making  war  support  war, 
had  committed  such  wanton  ndn  of 
property  in  the  Netherlands,  that,  at 
this  distance,  the  common  effect  of 
exaggeration  described  them  as  rather 
demons  than  men. 

War  is  of  all  things  the  most  pic- 
turesque, and  there  never  was  a  gala 
on  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic  more 
gay  or  glittering  than  our  landing. 
But  we  had  infLnitely  the  advantage 
in  the  numbers,  the  brilliancy,  and, 
what  gave  a  higher  feeling  to  the 
whole,  in  the  reality  of  all  its  objects. 
This  was  no  painted  pageant ;  it  was 
real  strength,  real  soldiership;  the 
cannon  that  roared  above  our  heads, 
as  we  descended  into  the  boats,  were 
the  thunderers  which  had  shaken 
many  a  battlement;  the  flotilla  of 
launches,  long-boats,  and  cutters, 
which  covered  the  sea,  was  manned 
with  the  soldiers  and  sailors  sent  forth 
to  fight  the  battle  of  human  freedom 
on  every  shore  of  the  globe.  The 
ships  were  that  British  fleet  whose 
name  was  synonjmous  with  the  no- 
blest exploits  of  war,  and  which  it 
would  have  been  well  worth  going 
round  the  circumference  of  the  gbbe 
to  see. 

On  this  night  we  bivouacked ;  the 
shore  offered  no  human  habitation, 
and  it  was  too  late  for  the  landhig  of 


our  tents.  But  the  sand  was  diy; 
our  flres  were  soon  lighted ;  aU  was 
sport  and  activity ;  our  bands  played 
Welcome  to  Holland;"  ovr  men 
danced  with  the  peasantry;  all  had 
tiie  look  of  a  magnificent  finolic ;  and, 
when  at  last  I  threw  myself  on  my 
open  aur  pillow,  I  dreamed  of  fiuiy- 
land. 

At  daybreak  we  marched,  in  the 
highest  spirits,  and  only  longing  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  trying  our 
strength  with  the  enemy.  From  time 
to  time,  the  sound  of  a  cannonade 
reached  us,  and  heightened  our  eager- 
ness to  advance.  But  Holland  is  pro- 
verbially difficult  for  any  movem^ts 
but  those  of  a  trackschuyt ;  and  the 
endless  succession  of  narrow  roads, 
the  perpetual  canals,  and  the  mono- 
tony of  her  level  fields,  rich  as  they 
were,  exhausted  us,  more  than  if  we 
had  marched  twice  ^e  distance.  Bat 
the  spell  of  human  hearts  is  excite- 
ment, and  war  is  all  excitement.  AD 
round  us  wu9  new,  and  from  the  colo- 
nel to  the  rank  and  file,  the  "  gene- 
ral camp,  pioneers  and  all,"  enjoyed 
the  quaint  novelty  of  Dutch  life.  The 
little  villi^es,  so  unlike  our  own,  and 
yet  so  admirably  fitted  for  peasant 
comfort,  the  homesteads  mbedded  in 
plantations  of  willows,  the  neatness 
of  every  thing  round  the  farm-hooses, 
and  even  the  sleekness  of  the  cattle, 
which  seemed  by  their  tameness  to 
form  a  part  of  the  habitancy— all 
If  ere  objects  of  constant  remark  on 
our  march  ;  and  we  could  easily  com- 
prehend the  horror  with  which  the 
arrival  of  a  French  commissariat  most 
strike  these  comfortable  bni^ghen.  But 
thepunctuality  of  British  payments  wss 
perfectly  known  ahready;  the  whole 
plenty  of  the  land  was  poured  out  be- 
fore us ;  we  regaled  sumptuously. 

On  the  second  evening  of  our  march 
through  this  landscape  of  fatness,  we 
were  warned  of  our  approach  to  the 
besieged  fortress,  by  the  louder  rotf 
of  the  cannon,  and  not  less  by  the 
general  desolation  of  the  country.  The 
enemy's  hussars  had  made  a  wide 
sweep,  and  wherever  they  were  seen, 
the  villagers  had  fled  instancy,  cany- 
ingoff  their  cattle.  We  found  the  tnres 
of  those  foraying  excursions  in  the 
fh^ents  of  burned  mills,  a  favonrite 
object  of  destroction  with  the  Flench 
— ^for  what  purpose  I  never  could  oomt 
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prehend,  except  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing them  bom — cottages  nnroofed, 
for  tiie  sake  of  the  thatch ;  in  broken 
moTeables,  and,  in  some  instances,  in 
the  skeletons  of  horses  and  remnants 
of  anns ;  for  the  peasantry  were  not 
alwajs  patient  sidferers,  and  some  of 
the  smaller  detachments  of  the  plnn- 
deren  had  met  with  severe  retalia- 
tion. 

At  length  we  halted  for  the  night, 
and  orders  were  Issued  for  a  general 
movement  at  daybreak,  to  attack  the 
French  force  covering  the  siege  of 
WiUiamstadt.  The  order  was  received 
with  shouts ;  and  the  night  was  spent 
in  great  exultation.  The  cannonade, 
which  was  now  within  a  few  miles  of 
OS,  oontinned  with  snch  violence  du- 
ring the  night  that  sleep  was  next  to 
impossible ;  and  long  before  the  first 
streak  of  light  in  the  east,  we  were 
bosy  in  the  numberless  preparations 
for  a  first  action.  Orderlies  and  aides- 
de-camp  were  speedily  in  motion,  and 
at  the  first  tap  of  the  reoeUU  all  were 
on  parade.  The  sun  rose  brightly, 
gave  one  broad  bUse  along  our  co- 
lumns, and  after  thus  cheering  us, 
instantly  plunged  into  a  mist,  which, 
except  that  it  was  not  actually  black, 
obscdred  our  road  nearly  as  much  as 
if  it  had  been  midnight,  This  was 
simply  a  specimen  of  the  new  land 
on  which  we  now  set  foot.  But  it 
perplexed  all  the  higher  powers 
prodigiously  —  generals  and  the 
staff  galloping  round  us  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  whole  one  mass  of  confusion. 
Yet  we  still  pushed  on,  toiling  our 
puzsled  way,  when,  as  if  by  magic, 
a  regiment  of  the  enemy's  hussars 
dashed  full  into  the  flank  of  our  co- 
lumn. Never  was  there  a  more  com- 
plete surprise.  The  enemy  were  as 
much  astonished  as  ourselves,  for  the 
collision  had  been  the  result  of  an 
attempt  to  find  their  way  through  the 
fog  bMk  to  their  camp ;  but  I  now  for 
the  first  time  saw  the  temper  of  John 
Bull  in  the  field.  The  attack  of  the 
hussars  was  evidently  looked  on  by 
our  men  less  as  a  military  manoeuvre, 
than  as  a  piece  of  foreign  impudence. 
To  fire  might  be  haaardons  to  some 
of  our  advancing  colnmos,  which  we 
could  hear,  though  not  see ;  but  the 
word  charge'*  firom  our  gallant  old 
eokmel  was  enough ;  they  rushed  with 
the  bayonet  on  the  cavaky^  forced 
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their  way  in  between  the  squadrons, 
which  had  been  brought  to  a  stand  by 
the  narrowness  of  the  dyke  ;  and  m 
five  minutes  the  whole  had  laid  down 
their  arms,  given  up  their  horses  to 
our  fifers  and  drummers,  and  were 
marching  to  the  rear. 

As  if  to  reward  us  for  this  dash- 
ing affaur,  a  gust  of  wind  blew;  aside 
the  fog;  the  sun  gleamed  again; 
and  WiUiamstadt,  the  French  camp, 
the  covering  force  formed  in  columns 
and  waiting  for  us,  and  the  whole 
country  to  the  horizon,  green  as  aduck- 
pond,  and  altogether  as  smooth,  burst 
on  our  view.  The  suddenness  of  the 
display  was  like  the  drawing-up  of  a 
stage  curtain,  with  a  melo-dramatic 
army  and  castle  behind.  Our  advance 
was  now  rapid.  The  skirmishers  on 
both  sides  began  to  engage,  and  our 
light  artillery  to  throw  a  long  shot 
now  and  then  into  the  enemy's  co- 
lumns. The  difficulty  of  the  ground, 
intersected  with  high  narrow  cause- 
ways stretching  over  marshy  fields, 
retarded  our  progress ;  and  for  two 
hours — ^and  they  were  the  two  longest 
hours  which  any  of  us  had  ever  spent 
— ^we  were  forced  to  content  ourselves 
with  firing  at  our  long  range,  and 
watching  the  progress  of  our  more 
distant  columns  moving  on  the  flank 
of  the  enemy.  To  a  military  eye  no- 
thing could  be  more  interesting  than 
the  view  of  the  vast  field  on  which 
these  concentric  movements  were  de- 
veloping themselves  from  hour  to  hour. 
At  length  we  received  the  order  to 
advance,  and  drive  in  a  strong  column 
which  had  just  debouched  from  a 
wood  in  firont  of  us.  Our  men  rushed 
on  with  a  cheer,  threw  in  a  heavy 
volley,  and  charged.  Their  weight  was 
irresistible,  and  the  French  column 
broke,  and  took  refuge  again  in  the 
wood.  Another  glance  showed  me 
the  whole  British  force  in  motion, 
every  where  pressing  on;  the  enemy 
every  where  retreating,  all  their  co- 
lumns converging  upon  their  camp. 
Those  are  the  brilliant  moments  of  a 
soldier's  life.  All  was  exultation. 
We  had  met  the  enemy,  and  driven 
him  fi-om  his  position. 

But  the  most  difficult  task  of  the 
day  was  still  to  be  achieved.  The 
French  camp  had  been  placed  hi  strong 
ground ;  heavy  battenes  commanded 
every  approach;  and  Dampierre,  theii" 
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general,  an  officer  of  Mnown  ability, 
had  exhibited  all  his  skill  in  rendering 
the  position,  if  not  impregnable,  at 
least  one  which  conld  not  be  forced 
withont  the  most  serious  loss.  The 
day  had  been  already  far  spent,  and 
the  troops  were  wearied  with  six 
hoars*  marching  and  fighting;  bat 
nothing  could  restrain  their  eagerness 
to  finish  the  victory.  The  heads  of 
colamns  again  advanced,  and  the 
firing  became  tremendous  on  both 
sides.  The  French  batteries  poured 
an  absolute  shower  of  balls  upon  us, 
and  we  were  beginning  to  lose  men, 
when  a  strange  and  indescribable 
sound  suddenly  caught  every  ear. 
Such  was  the  universal  sense  of  some- 
thing more  singular,  and  even  more 
formidable,  than  the  work  of  war, 
that  the  fire  on  our  side  rapidly  sub- 
sided, and  every  eye  was  turned  to 
look  for  the  cause.  It  soon  exhibited 
itself.  With  a  roar  like  thunder,  I 
saw  the  sea  bursting  in  upon  the  plain 
where  the  enemy  lay  intrenched.  The 
Dutch  garrison  had  sallied  out  from 
Williamstadt,  on  the  repulse  of  the 
French,  and  cut  the  dyke  in  several 
places.  The  ocean  now  fought  our 
battle;  each  chasm  in  the  long  mound 
which  protected  the  fields  fi-om  inun- 
dation, was  now  the  channd  of  a 
roaring  cataract;  the  trenches  were 
soon  filled ;  as  the  waters  advanced, 
the  field-works  were  washed  away; 
still  wave  rolled  on  wave ;  cannon, 
tents,  baggage,  every  thing  but  the 
soldier  himself,  was  seen  gradually 
sinking,  or  fioating  away  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  surge.  Within  the  hour, 
the  ground  on  which  we  had  fought 
during  the  day  was  completely  cover- 
ed with  the  fiood.  The  French  camp 
was  totally  buried.  The  enemy  had 
only  time  to  make  a  hurried  retreat, 
or  rather  flight,  alonff  the  causeways 
which  stood  above  the  waters.  As 
an  army,  they  were  utterly  ruined ; 
when  they  at  last  reached  firm 
ground,  they  scattered  through  the 
country,  and  those  battalions  never 
appeared  in  the  field  again. 

Our  troops  entered  the  relieved 
fortress,  with  drums  beating  and 
colours  fiying.  We  were  received  as 
deliverers;  all  that  the  place  could 
ofier  was  heaped  upon  us;  and  if 
praise  could  have  repaid  our  exploits, 
never  was  praise  more  abundant 


from  the  lips  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. 

The  catastrophe  was  complete;  and 
when  at  night  I  broke  away  from  the 
heat  and  noise  of  the  huge  barrack  in 
which  we  had  been  placed  as  the  post 
of  favour,  and  walked  upon  the  ram- 
part, nothing  could  form  a  more  ex- 
pressive contrast  to  the  tumnlt  of  the 
day.  The  moon  was  hi^,  and  her 
light  showed  the  whole  extent  of  the 
late  field  of  battle.  But  all  now  was 
one  immense  shining  lake.  Where 
cavalry  had  charged  and  artillery  had 
roared,  and  the  whole  living  clash  and 
confusion  of  a  stubborn  engagement 
had  filled  the  eye  and  ear  but  a  few 
hours  before,  all  was  now  an  expanse 
of  quiet  water,  calm  as  the  grave, 
without  a  vestige  of  the  straggle,  but 
with  hundreds  of  the  combatants 
sleeping  their  last  sleep  bdow,  and 
the  whole  artillery  and  equipment  of 
a  powerful  army  submerged. 

I  was  still  gazing  fi^m  the  ram- 
parts, when  I  observed  a  body  of  ca- 
valry advancing  along  the  dike,  at  a 
rapid  pace,  with  a  group  of  staff  offi- 
cers among  them.  The  alarm  was 
given  by  the  sentries  ;  and,  after 
some  brief  pause,  it  was  ascertained 
that  they  were  the  escort  of  the  new 
commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  ar« 
mies  in  the  Netherlands.  My  first 
impression  was,  that  the  man  to  whom 
so  important  a  trust  was  given  most 
be  Clairfait ;  and  I  hastened  down  to 
meet  him  at  our  quarters.  But  I  was 
disappointed ;  and  for  the  dark  and 
decided  physiognomy,  and  military 
frankness  of  that  distinguished  soldier, 
I  saw  the  Prince  Cobonrg,  stem  and 
lofty  in  his  air,  evidently  too  Austrian 
to  be  popular,  yet  known  to  he  a  gal- 
lant officer.  But  my  disappointment 
was  considerably  assuaged  by  seeing 
one  of  his  staff  throw  himself  off  his 
horse,  and  hasten  towards  me  with 
almost  joyous  salutation.  My  snr- 
prise  and  pleasure  were  equal  when 
I  found  him  to  be  Guiscard  1 

Supper  was  on  the  table  when  I 
introduced  the  Prussian  philosopber 
to  my  brother  officers ;  and  they  were 
delighted  with  him.  But  he  was  the 
philosopher  no  longer,  or  rather  had 
thrown  off  the  half  misanthropy 
which  had  made  him  so  strong  a  con- 
trast to  my  honest  friend  Yarohorst 
His  veiy  countenance  had  adopted  a 
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diffiereDt  expression.  It  was  bo  longer 
stem  and  sarcastic,  bat  was  lighted 
np  with  pleasantry;  and  the  only 
conception  of  the  change  which  I 
conld  form  was,  either  that  he  had 
arrived  at  that  height  of  philospphy 
to  which  every  thing  seems  trivial, 
or  that  he  had  met  with  some  of  those 
extraordinary  instances  of  good  for- 
tnne  which  throw  all  the  world  into 
sunshine  for  the  moment. 

Bat  he  was  full  of  knowledge  on 
the  subject  most  interesting  to  his 
hearers;  and  he  gave  us  his  informa- 
tion of  the  allied  councils,  and  the 
movements  of  the  armies,  with  a  co- 
piousness and  courtesy  which  all  our 
questioning  could  not  tire. 

"  We  have  now,"  said  he,  "  the 
finest  army  in  line  that  Europe  has 
ever  seen;  little  less  than  200,000 
men  are  under  the  command  of  the 
prince.  If  he  Is  suffered  to  move 
them  in  a  mass,  they  must  break 
through  any  part  of  the  French  ter- 
ritory which  they  choose.  If  they 
divide,  they  will  be  beaten.  It  will 
now  take  only  three  pitched  battles  to 
reach  Paris — for  the  three  covering 
armies  fight  with  the  guillotine  in 
iheir  rear.  But  a  single  unlucky 
skirmish  may  bring  every  peasant  in 
France  upon  us ;  and  it  takes  but  fif- 
teen days  to  make  the  French  pea- 
sant a  soldier.  Blows,  and  those 
straightforward,  are  our  true  policy. 
If  we  negotiate,  we  shall  be  beaten ; 
if  beaten  here,  we  shall  be  beaten  on 
jfche  Rhine,  and  perhaps  even  on  the 
Danube." 

The  news  of  Dumourier^s  attempt 
lo  overthrow  his  government  had 
reached  us,  but  in  the  usual  way  of 
mystification.  The  answer  oi  Guis- 
card  was  prompt  and  plain-  "Du- 
mourier,"  said  he,  "  is  one  of  those 
men  who  has  a  one-sided  understand- 
ing. He  Lb  a  capital  soldier,  but  a 
childish  statesman;  and,  with  an 
absurdity  by  no  means  limited  to  hun- 
self,  he  thinks  that  his  talent  lies  in 
statesmanship.  The  result  has  been, 
that  the  factions  have  always  managed 
him  as  they  do  all  men  of  his  calibre. 
When  he  attempted  to  act  for  hhn- 
self,  they  crushed  hun  without  mercy; 
when  he  ceased  to  be  a  tool,  he  neces- 
sarily became  a  victim.  The  army  is 
now  in  retreat.  To  the  French  re- 
treat is  always  ruin;  the  horseman 
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sells  his  faoite ;  the  foot-soldier  sells 
his  musket ;  and  the  artilleryman  sells 
his  powder  and  ball,  breaks  up  his 
gun-carriage  for  a  fire,  and  throws  his 
gun  into  the  next  ditch.  The  pea- 
santry then  fall  on  them  all,  repay 
•  their  plunder  with  the  pike  and  the 
pitchfork,  and  in  three  days  the  army 
is  dissolved." 

But  will  Cobourg  follow  up  his 
blow?"  was  the  question  on  all  sides. 

The  commander-in  chief,"  was 
the  answer,  is  intelligent  and  brave. 
He  has  learned  his  profession  under 
the  greatest  soldier  whom  Russia  has 
produced,  or  perhaps  ever  will  pro- 
duce— Suwarrow.  But  he  is  himself 
under  orders.  If  he  were  a  republi- 
can general  he  would  instantly  march, 
and  within  a  week  he  would  be  in  the 
Tulleries.  But  as  an  Austrian  com- 
mander, he  must  wait  for  the  opinion 
of  men  too  far  ofi"  to  know  a  single 
fact  of  the  campaign,  too  blind  to 
know  them  if  they  were  on  the  spot, 
and  too  jealous  even  of  their  own 
general  to  suffer  him  to  beat  the  ene- 
my, if  victory  would  throw  their  own 
nothingness  into  the  shade." 

Every  hour  now  produced  its  event. 
A  general  feu-de-joie  announced  the 
first  great  success  of  the  campaign; 
Mayence  had  been  taken,  with  its 
garrison  of  20,000  men.  The  French 
general,  Custine,  had  made  an  unsuc- 
cessM  attack  on  the  lines  of  the  be- 
siegers, to  relieve  the  fortress  in  its 
last  extremity,  had  been  beaten,  and 
driven  back  into  the  Vosges,  where  he 
was  at  liberty  to  starve  among  the 
most  barren  mountains  of  France. 
But  this  intelligence  came  qualified 
by  the  formidable  rumour  that  Prus- 
sia was  already  making  terms  with 
the  French,  that  it  had  acknowledged 
the  government  as  the  Republic," 
and  even  that  the  Prussians  had  sung 
the  MarseHaise,  Thus  we  had  the 
light  and  shade. 

But  while  politicians  tremble,  sol- 
diers are  gay.  What  were  all  those 
shiftings  and  doublings  to  us  ?  We  had 
all  the  luxuries  of  the  most  luxurious 
of  all  lives,  the  foreign  camp.  We 
had  now  marched  from  the  country  of 
fogs  and  bogs,  and  were  moving  through 
the  richest  soil,  and  not  the  least 
beautiful  landscape,  of  the  Continent. 
Holland  was  left  behind,  Flanders 
was  round  us,  France  was  before  us. 
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We  had  the  finest  army  of  Enrope, 
nntonched  by  disaster,  confident  m 
its  strength,  and  the  enemy  in  fnll 
flight.  If  we  despised  the  fugitives, 
we  folly  as  much  despised  the  poli- 
ticians; the  man  with  the  swonl  in 
his  hand  naturally  scorns  the  man 
with  the  pen  behind  his  ear.  Thns 
we  galloped,  danced,  and  dreamed  on. 
The  spring,  too,  had  come;  the  harsh- 
ness of  a  foreign  winter  had  been 
changed  within  a  few  days  to  the  de- 
lij^tM  softness  of  early  summer, 
l^e  fields  were  covered  with  flowers, 
and  the  country  was  filled  with  the 
preparations  for  the  rural  f^tes  of  the 
first  of  M^.  I  enjoyed  the  scene 
doubly,  for  1  had  been  sent  along  with 
a  squadron  of  dragoons  to  the  ad- 
vanced posts,  and  thus  escaped  the 
turmoil  of  the  camp.  My  quarters 
were  in  one  of  the  old  Flemish  coun- 
try-houses, which  had  been  the  head- 
quarters of  the  French  general,  and 
had  thus  escaped  the  usual  ravage. 
The  chateau  was  large,  well  furnish- 
ed in  the  national  fashion,  and  the 
half-dozen  domestics  who  remained 
after  the  escape  of  their  master,  were 
charmed  with  the  expenditure  which 
always  follows  the  presence  of  English 
troops.  My  companion,  the  captain  of 
dragoons,  was  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
;  mens  of  his  country — ^the  heir  of  a  noble 
family,  generous  and  gay,  brave  as  his 
own  sword,  and  knowing  as  little  of 
the  soldier's  life  as  became  a  young 
aristocrat  with  the  prospect  of  thirty 
thousand  a-year.  He  insisted  on  our 
giving  a  ball  to  the  Flemings ;  and  our 
invitations  were  sent  out  accordingly 
for  half  a  dozen  leagues  round.  They 
included,  of  course,  the  camp;  and 
every  lounger  who  could  obtain  leave 
for  the  night  came  crowding  in  upon 
us.  Nothing  could  succeed  better. 
All  was  festivity  within  doors.  But 
not  so  all  without,  for  the  night  sud- 
denly changed  fi*om  serenity  to  storm, 
England  is  not  the  only  spot  famed 
for  fickleness  of  atmosphere.  By 
midnight  every  beech  and  elm  round 
the  chateau  was  tossing  and  bending 
down  to  the  roots,  and  a  heavy  suowt 
fall  was  already  sheeting  the  fields. 
As  the  storm  rose,  it  .occurred  to  me 
to  ascertain  what  provision  might 
have  been  made  against  it  by  our 
soldiers,  who  were  lodged  in  the 
barns  and  extensive  outhouses  of 
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the  chateau.  Leaving  my  dragoon 
friend  to  act  as  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, I  sallied  forth.   The  storm  was 
now  at  its  height ;  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  I  could  make  my 
way*   In  the  midst  of  the  excessive 
darkness,  I  felt  some  animal  make  a 
sudden  spring  on  me,  which  nearly 
brought  me  to  the  ground.  W<dves 
were  not  common  in  the  country,  bat 
there  had  been  some  recent  instances 
of  their  issuing  from  the  forests,  and 
my  first  idea  was  that  I  had  been 
thns  attacked.   But  the  barking  and 
bounding  of  a  dog  soon  put  an  end  to 
this  conception ;  and  I  recognised  In 
my  assailant  the  huge  house-dog  of 
the  chateau,  with  whom  I  had  ab^dy 
struck  up  a  particular  friendship. 
More  sharpsighted  than  myself,  he 
had  rushed  across  the  wood  after  me, 
and  exhibited  all  imaginable  rejoidng 
at  the  rencontre.  I  reached  the  bams, 
found  all  my  men  wrapped  in  that 
quiet  which  cares  nothing  for  the 
troubles  of  kings  and  cabinet  conndlsY 
and  was  preparing  to  return,  when 
Caesar,  with  every  demonstration  of 
having  found  something  of  unpor- 
tance,  brought  me  a  letter  which  he 
had  dug  out  of  the  snow.   By  the 
light  of  the  lantern,  I  discovered  it  to 
be  the  report  of  an  engineer  officer 
dispatched  from  the  French  army  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  our  out- 
posts, informing  the  head  of  the  staff 
of  an  intended  ball,  and  proposing  a 
plan  for  carrying  off  the  whole  party 
together.  I  was  thunderstruck.  The 
letter  was  dated  three  days  before, 
and  though  evidently  dropped  by  some 
negligence  of  the  officer,  yet  giving 
full  time  fbrhim  to  make  his  report 
in  person,  and  bring  the  force  neces- 
sary for  our  cap.ture.   If  it  succeeded, 
an  exploit  of  this  order  might  have 
paralysed  the  whole  campaign;  for 
nearly  the  enthre  staff  of  the  army, 
besides  a  crowd  of  regimental  officers 
of  all  grades,  were  within  the  walls  of 
the  chateau. 

I  hastened  back,  showed  the  report 
to  one  or  two  of  the  principal  officers, 
in  private,  for  the  purpose  of  avoidmg 
alarm  to  our  fair  partners,  and  we 
then  considered  what  means  were  left 
to  protect  us  firom  the  approaching 
catastrophe.  Our  little  coundl  of  war 
was  nearly  as  much  perplexed  as 
matters  of  this  kind  are  in  general; 
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ind  the  propositions,  various  as  they 
were,  came  finally  to  the  usnal  result, 
that  we  had  got  into  a  scrape,  and 
that  we  must  get  out  of  it  as  well  as 
we  could.  To  send  the  ladies  away 
WIS  impossible,  in  a  tempest  which 
abeady  flooded  every  road,  and  with 
all  the  trees  crashing  over  their  heads. 
To  expect  reinforcements  from  the 
camp,  at  snch  a  distance,  and  in  such 
weather,  was  hopeless ;  with  the  re- 
collection that  the  whole  affair  might 
be  over  in  the  next  quarts  of  an  hour, 
and  onr  entire  assembly  be  in  march 
before  the  French  hnssars.  This  was 
the  fitst  occasion  of  my  responsibility 
as  a  soldier ;  and  I  learned,  from  this 
time  forth,  to  give  «ommanders-in« 
chief  some  credit  for  their  responsibi- 
lities. The  agonies  of  that  half  hoar 
I  have  never  forgotten.  Military 
fiulnre  was  nothing  compared  to  the 
mivenal  shame  and  blighting  which 
most  fall  on  the  officer  who  suffered 
snch  a  disgrace  to  be  inflicted  on  him 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army; 
and  snch  a  calamity  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  that  army,  if  not  the  hopes 
of  £nrope.  My  resolution  was  des- 
perately bnt  decidedly  taken,  if  the 
post  fell  into  the  enemy^s  hands,  on 
that  night  to  throw  away  my  sword 
and  abandon  my  profesdon,  unless 
some  French  bayonet  or  bullet  re- 
lieved me  from  all  tiie  anxieties  of 
this  ftverish  world.  To  offer  the 
command  of  the  post  to  any  of  the 
superior  officers  present  was,  as  I  well 
knew,  contrary  to  rule ;  and  on  me 
and  the  dragoon  devolved  the  whole 
duty. 

Bnt  this  state  of  almost  nervous 
torture  was  as  brief  as  it  was  painful, 
andmyfacnltiesbecamesuddenly  clear. 
The  service  of  outposts  was  a  branoh 
of  soldiership,  at  that  period,  wholly 
unpractised  by  the  British  troops  <; 
but  I  had  seen  it  ahready  on  its  most 
perfect  scale  in  the  Prussian  retreat, 
which  I  and  qy  hussars  had  our  share 
in  covering.  My  flrst  step  was  to 
warn  my  soldiers  and  the  dragoons  of 
the  probability  of  atta<^  and  my 
second  to  call  for  a  favourite  quadrille, 
m  whidi  I  saw  ftU  our  guests  busily 
engaged  before  I  left  the  chateau. 
Hy  next  was  to  repeat  my  Prussian 
leuon  in  reconnoitring  aU  the  ave- 
nues to  the  house.  This,  which  ought 
to  have  been  onr  first  act  on  taking 
{K)88e6sion,  had  been  negieoted,  in  the 
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common  belief  that  the  enemy  were 
in  full  retreat.  The  gallant  captain 
of  dragoons  prepaied  to  take  a  gallop 
at  the  head  of  a  party  along  the  chanu" 
s&Sy  and  ascertain  whether  there  were 
any  symptoms  of  movement  along  the 
road.  He  mounted  and  was  gone. 
Posting  the  dragoons  in  the  farm-yard, 
I  went  to  the  front  to  make  such  pre- 
parations as  the  time  might  allow  for 
the  enemy.  Like  the  greater  number 
of  the  Flemish  chateaux,  it  was  ap- 
proached by  a  long  avenue  lined  with 
stately  trees ;  but  it  wanted  the  cus- 
tomary canal,  or  the  fosse,  which, 
however  detestable  as  an  accompani-* 
ment  to  the  grounds  in  peace,  makes 
a  tolerable  protection  in  times  of  war, 
at  least  from  marauding  parties.  All 
was  firm,  grand,  and  open,  except 
where  the  garden  walls  and  hedges  of 
the  lawn  shut  it  in.  As  the  avenue 
was  the  only  approach  accessible  to 
cavalry,  and  as  this  was  the  force 
which  would  probably  be  used  for  a 
eoup'de-main^  if  it  were  to  be  attempt- 
ed at  all,  I  set  all  hands  to  work  to 
secure  it.  Wild  as  the  night  was,  my 
men  wielded  the  spade  and  mattock 
with  good  will ;  and  we  had  completed 
a  trench  of  some  feet  deep  and  wide, 
half  across  the  road,  when  I  caught 
the  trampling  of  cavalry  at  a  distance. 
My  chagrin  was  irrepressible;  the 
enemy  would  be  upon  us  before  we 
had  got  through  our  work,  and  we 
must  be  taken  or  fly.  My  men  worked 
vigorously;  but  the  cavalry  were 
upon  us — and  to  my  u  tter  astonishment 
and  infinite  relief,  onr  labours  pro- 
duced a  roar  of  laughter.  The  party 
were  our  dragoons,  who  had  looked 
for  the  French  advance  in  vain,  and 
were  now  amusing  themselves  with 
our  waste  of  toil.  We  forgave  them 
their  jest;  they  passed,  and  we  pre- 
pared to  follow  to  our  quarters.  But 
still  the  French  officer's  report  haunted 
me;  the  precision  of  its  terms,  and 
the  feasibility  of  the  enterprise  itself, 
struck  with  new  foroe ;  and  even  after 
I  had  given  the  word  to  move,  I  halted 
the  men,  and  climbing  a  little  pleasure 
tmret  by  the  side  of  the  avenue,  gave 
a  parting  glance  round  the  horizon. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen.  The  night 
was  dark  as  a  dungeon,  and  I  prepived  . 
to  descend,  when  at  that  moment  the 
distant  sound  of  a  trmnpet  broke  on 
the  air.  I  listened,  and  thought  that 
I  focognised  the  French  call  to  ca- 
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yalry  to  saddle  and  monnt.  I  sprang 
down;  every  man  piled  bis  arms, 
took  spade  and  mattock  in  band  once 
more,  and  in  a  few  minntes  the  trench 
was  completed  across  the  road.  Still 
no  fnrthor  notice  of  approaching  troops 
was  to  be  heard ;  and  I  heard  a  low, 
bnt  rather  provoking  langh  among  my 
company*  Still  I  determined  to  per- 
severe, and  ordering  some  of  the  trees 
round  ns  to  be  cut  down,  formed  a  rnde 
species  of  chevaux-de-frtMe  in  firont  of 
our  trench.  It  was  scarcely  finished, 
when  the  distant  trampling  of  cavalry 
was  heard  in  the  lull  of  the  gale.  All 
were  now  convinced,  and  dispatching 
a  notice  to  the  dragoons  to  be  ready, 
we  stood  to  our  arms.  Giving  the 
strictest  orders  that  not  a  word  should 
be  spoken,  nor  a  shot  fired,  I  waited 
for  the  enemy.  The  trampling  in- 
creased every  moment,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  body  of  cavalxy  must 
be  large,  though  of  its  actual  numbers 
we  could  form  no  conjecture.  Thejsud-' 
denly  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the 
avenue,  and  I  was  in  fear  that  my 
trou-de-rat  would  be  discovered ;  but 
the  national  impatience  soon  spared 
me  this  vexation^  The  cavalry,  hear- 
ing nothing  in  the  shape  of  resistance, 
and  not  relishing  the  pelting  of  the 
storm  in  the  open  country,  rushed  in 
without  further  search,  and  came 
pouring  on  at  the  gallop^  The  avenue 
was  long,  and  the  whole  corps  was 
already  within  it,  when  the  leading 
squadrons  came  at  full  speed  upon  mr 
rade  fortifications.  In  they  dashed, 
into  the  very  heart  of  my  cheocutx-dt- 
frise.  Nothing  could  equal  the  con- 
fusion. Some  sprang  over  the  trees, 
but  it  was  only  to  be  flung  into  the 
trench ;  some  even  leaped  the  trench^ 
bnt  it  was  only  to  be  met  by  our  bayo- 
nets. The  greater  number,  startled  by 
the  cries  of  their  unlucky  comrades  in 
front,  attempted  to  rein  back;  bnt 
found  it  impossible,  from  the  weight 
of  the  squadrons  still  pushing  on  from 
behind.  At  this  point,  while  they 
stood  a  struggling  mass,  wholly  unable 
to  move  either  backward  or  forward, 
I  gave  the  word  to  fire,  and  poured  in 
a  volley  with  terrible  execution.  An 
ineffectual  firing  of  pistols  was  their 
only  return.  Some  of  their  officers 
now  rushed  to  the  front,  with  the  usual 
gallantry  of  their  character,  called  on 
their  men  to  advance,  and  charged  . 
the  trench ;  but  this  dash  only  filled 


it  with  falling  men  and  hones.  I 
gave  them  a  second  volley,  which  was 
followed  by  a  howl  of  despair;  the 
whole  of  their  leading  sqnadron  was 
brought  down — every  shot  had  told. 
The  mass  still  stood,  evidently  taken 
by  surprise,  and  wholly  unable  to  ex- 
tricate themselves.    I  now  ordered 
our  dragoons  to  mount,  take  a  circuit 
to  the  head  of  the  avenue,  mod,  if 
possible,  close  them  in.    In  a  few 
mmutes,  I  heard  the  effect  of  my 
order  in  their  galloping  through  the 
enclosures,  and  in  the  shont  of  a 
charge  at  the  further  end  of  the 
avenue.   The  staff  and  other  officers 
in  the  chateau  had  hurried  oat  at  the 
sound  of  our  firing,  and  some  had 
come  up  to  us,  and  others  had  joined 
the  dragoons.   A  proposal  was  now 
sent  by  a  general  officer  to  the  com- 
mandant of  the  brigade,  to  sorrender, 
with  a  threat  of  being  pat  to  the 
sword  in  case  of  an  instant^s  delay. 
The  brave  fVenchmaa  was  indignant 
at  the  proposal,  and  threatened  to 
hang  the  bearer  of  it  to  the  next 
tree.   But  the  British  camp  had  pal- 
pably been  alarmed  by  this  time. 
Bugles  and  trumpets  were  heard  in 
every  direction.   Our  dragoons  had 
already  shut  up  the  avenue  ;  and 
after  some  slight  discussion,  the  ad- 
vance of  a  few  squadrona  more,  which 
came  up  at  the  gallop,  proved  the 
total  impossibility  of  escape,  and  the 
affair  was  at  an  end.   This  night's 
melde  had  no  rival  in  the  campaign ; 
it  put  into  our  hands  twdve  hundred 
of  the  best  cavalry  in  the  French 
army,  and  ahnost  wholly  stripped  the 
enemy  of  the  means  of  protecting  his 
fianks,  while  it  made  a  most  brilliant 
figure  in  the  Gasette — ^the  true  triumph 
of  the  British  soldier. 

To  me,  it  was  a  restoration  to  life 
from  the  depths  of  despair.  It  may 
be  perfectly  true,  that  many  a  post 
has  been  surprised,  and  many  an 
officer  captured,  without  being  objects 
of  penalty,  or  even  of  public  observa- 
tion ;  but  my  case  was  different  My 
character  as  a  soldier  was  essential 
to  my  existence.  The  eyes  of  many, 
at  home  and  abroad,  were  on  me; 
and  the  scorn  of  one,  wherever  she 
was,  would  have  been  fatal  to  me. 
But  of  those  bitter  extremes  I  say  no 
more ;  my  spirit  was  buoyant  with  a 
sense  that  I  had  done  my  duty  in  the 
most  effsctive  style.  Nor  was  1 1^ 
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to  my  solitary  sense  on  the  subject. 
My  return  to  the  chateau  was  as 
tnnmphant  as  if  I  had  gained  a  pitch- 
ed battle  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men.  Our  fair  guests,  who 
had  spent  the  hour  before  in  the  ter- 
rors of  instant  capture,  were  bound- 
less in  their  congratulations  and  ex- 
pre&>ions  of  gratitude.  The  officers, 
to  whom  my  defence  had  made  the 
entire  difference  between  a  French 
prison  and  liberty,  spoke  in  the  man- 
liest and  most  cheering  terms  of  my 
condoct.  The  scene  of  the  struggle  was 
visited  during  the  next  day  by  every 
officer  of  the  army  who  could  obtain 
a  horse  and  an  hour's  leave ;  and  the 
report  which  was  forwarded  to  the 
commander-in-chief  contained  lan- 
guage which  was  regarded  as  a  sure 
pledge  of  promotion. 

Guiscard  hurried  over  to  join  in 
the  congratulation.  He  had  been  em- 
ployed until  a  late  hour  in  sending 
despatches  to  his  court,  relative  to 
the  growing  problems  of  our  politics 
with  Prussia ;  and  taking  the  first  op- 
portunity of  throwing  aside  the  envoy, 
he  came  at  a  gallop  to  shake  hands 
with  me.  His  impatience  to  see  the 
ground  scarcely  suffered  him  to  sit 
down  at  table  ;  his  toast  to  the  brave 
British  army  was  given,  and  we  went 
OQt  to  traverse  the  avenue.  After 
having  inspected  every  comer  of  it 
with  his  keen  militaiy  glance-^^^  Yon 
will  find  my  theory  right,"  said  he ; 

war  is  always  a  succession  of  mis- 
takes. There  never  has  been  a  battle 
fought,  in  which  even  the  successful 
general  could  not  point  out  a  series 
of  his  own  blunders,  any  one  of  which 
might  have  ruined  him.  The  only 
disUnction  is,  that  there  are  brilliant 
mistakes  and  stupid  ones.  Yours 
was  of  the  former  order— the  French- 
man's of  the  latter.  Iff  instead  of 
sending  his  whole  brigade  headlong 
down  the  road,  like  clowns  at  a  fair, 
be  had  dismotmted  half  a  squadron  of 
bis  dragoons,  and  sent  them  to  fire 
into  the  casements  of  the  chateau^ 
while  he  kept  the  rest  of  his  men  in 
hand  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  must 
have  cq)tured  every  soul  of  the 
party,  and  by  this  time  had  you  all 
fast  at  the  French  headquarters;  but 
he  blundered,  and  he  has  paid  the 
price  of  blundering."  To  my  laugh- 
ing reply,  that  there  was  at  least 
Bome  merit  in  the  steadiness  of  the 
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men  who  beat  him" — "  Of  course," 
was  his  answer.  The  English  steadi- 
ness is  like  the  English  fire,  the  grand 
cure  for  the  English  contempt  of  the 
tactician.  Yours  is  an  army  of  greaa- 
diei-s;  you  are  fit  for  nothing  but 
assaidts :  but  it  must  be  owned  that 
your  troops  of  old  managed  that  part 
of  their  business  well,  and  I  dare 
say  that  the  art  is  not  lost  among 
you  yet.  Still,  there  are  other  mat- 
ters to  be  thought  of.  Pray,"  said 
he,  turning  his  keen  eye  on  me^  can 
any  one  in  the  chateau  tell  how 
near  is  the  French  army  to-night?" 
I  acknowledged  my  ignorance.  I 
ask  the  question,"  said  he,  "be- 
cause I  think  it  by  no  means  impro- 
bable, that  they  are  at  this  moment 
marching  down  upon  you.  Not  that 
they  can  afford  to  lose  a  brigade  of 
cavalry  a-night,  and  I  therefbre  think 
you  safe  enough  for  the  twelve  hours 
to  come ;  but  I  am  far  from  answer- 
ing for  the  next  twenty-four.  Dam- 
pierre  commands  them ;  I  know  him 
well— he  is  a  bold  and  also  a  clever 
fellow;  the  loss  of.  his  cavalry  last 
night  will  leave  him  no  altelnative 
but  to  attack  you  or  to  meet  the  gnil- 
lotme.  Those  are  fine  times  to  make 
a  general  officer  look  about  him.  My 
last  letters  from  the  Rhine  state  that 
the  two  generals  of  the  two  covering 
armies  on  the  frontier  have  been  put 
under  arrest,  and  that  they  are  now 
both  on  their  way  to  Paris,  from 
which  Custine  and  Beauhamais  will 
never  return  with  their  heads  on  their 
shoulders." 

I  shuddered  at'  this  fate  of  brave 
men,  overcome  only  by  circumstances, 
and  asked  whether  it  was  possible 
that  such  a  system  could  last,  or  in 
any  case  could  be  endured  by  men 
with  swords  in  their  hands. 

'*  It  can,  and  will,"  was  the  reply. 
*  ^  Soldiers  are  the  simplest  race  of  man- 
kind, when  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  cunning  men  of  cities.  An  army, 
showy  and  even  successful  as  it  may 
be,  is  always  -an  instrument  and  no 
more — a  terrible  instrument,  I  grant 
you,  but  as  much  in  the  hands  of  the 
civilian  as  one  of  your  howitzers  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  men  who  load  and 
fijre  it.  At  this  moment  sixty  com- 
missioners, ruffians  and  cut-throats 
to  a  man — ^fellows  whom  the  true  sol- 
dier abhors,  and  who  are  covered  with 
blood  ttom  top  to  toe— are  on  their 
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way  from  Paris  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  fourteen  armies  of  the  republic 
Woe  be  to  the  general  who  has  a  will 
of  his  own !  Those  fellows  will  arrest 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  own  staff, 
carry  him  off  in  the  presence  of  his 
army,  and  send  him  to  give  a  popular 
holiday  to  the  FarisiaDS,  by  his  exe- 
cution within  half  an  hour  after  his 
arrival.  So  much  for  the  power  of 
an  army." 

But  Frenchmen  are  human  beings 
after  all.  Must  not  those  horrors  re- 
volt human  nature?"  was  my  ques- 
tion, put  with  indignant  sincerity. 
He  looked  at  me  with  a  quiet  smile. 

You  are  romantic,  Marston,  but 
you  are  of  an  age  that  becomes  ro- 
mance. When  yon  shall  have  lived 
as  long  as  I  have  done,  and  seen  as 
much  of  the  world  as  myself,  you  will 
know  that  it  is  utterly  selfish.  It  may 
be  true,  that  some  generous  spirits  are 
to  be  found  here  and  there,  some  fond 
hearts  to  cling  tOf  some  noble  natures 
which  inspire  an  involuntary  homage 
for  their  superiority ;  but  you  might 
as  well  expect  to  be  lighted  on  your 
way  by  a  succession  of  meteors.  In 
the  world,  you  will  find  that  every 
man  carries  his  lantern  for  himself; 
and  that  whether  small  or  great  his 
light,  the  first  object  is  to  guide  his 
own  steps,  with  not  the  slightest  care 
whether  yours  may  not  be  into  the 
swamp— unless,  indeed,  he  may  have 
a  particular  object  in  bewildering  you 
into  the  very  heart  of  it.  But  now, 
to  more  pressing  affairs  than  my  ho- 
nest and  luckless  philosophy.  Get 
leave  from  your  colonel  to  take  a  lide 
with  me.  I  feel  a  sudden  wish  to 
know  what  Dampierre  is  doing ;  and  a 
few  hours,  and  as  few  leagues,  may 
supply  us  with  information  on  points 
which  your  brave  countrymen  seem 
so  constitutionally  to  despise.  But 
recollect  that  /  am  a  Prussian." 

We  returned  to  the  table,  which 
was  crowded  with  visitors,  and  spent 
an  hour  or  two  in  great  enjoyment ; 
for  what  enjoyment  can  be  higher 
than  the  conversation  of  minds  will- 
ing to  give  and  receive  intellectual 
pleasure?  And  Guiscard  was  never 
more  animated,  easy,  and  abundant, 
in  communicating  that  {deasnre.  He 
was  a  model  of  the  most  accomplish- 
ed order  of  the  continental  gentleman. 
He  had  commenced  life  as  a  scholar  ^ 
a  disappointment  in  his  a£foctions 
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drove  him  into  the  army.  He  disco- 
vered that  he  was  made  for  the  pro- 
fession; and,  combining  the  accom- 
plished diplomatist  with  the  almost 
chivalric  soldier,  he  had  rapidly  risen 
to  the  highest  rank  of  the  royal  staff. 
But  he  had  the  still  rarer  qualities  of 
a  sincere  heart,  and  was  a  firm  and 
willing  friend. 

The  orderly  now  returned  with  the 
leave  for  which  I  had  applied.  The 
post  was  left  in  charge  of  the  captain 
of  dragoons ;  and  Guiscard  and  I,  with- 
out mentioning  our  purpose,  rode  out 
quietly,  as  if  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the 
evening.  It  was  weU  worth  enjoying. 
The  storm  had  gone  down  at  day- 
break, and  been  succeeded  by  a  glow- 
ing sun ;  the  fields  flourished  again, 
and  if  I  had  been  disposed  to  forget 
the  tremendous  busmess  which  might 
be  preparing  for  the  morrow,  I  might 
have  lingered  long  over  the  matchless 
luxuriance  of  the  Flemish  landscape. 
There  certainly  never  was  one  which 
gave  slighter  evidence  of  the  i^>proach 
of  two  hostile  armies.  From  the  first 
hill  which  we  ascended,  the  view,  for 
leagues  round,  exhibited  nothing  but 
the  rich  tranquillity  of  a  country  wholly 
agricultural;  soft  uplands,  covcared 
with  cattle  grazing ;  ploughed  fields, 
purpling  in  the  twilight ;  clumps  of 
trees  sheltering  villages,  fiom  which 
the  smoke  of  the  evening  fires  rose 
slowly  on  the  aboost  breathless  air, 
giving  an  unpression  of  the  comfort 
and  plenty  of  the  meal  within  ;  and  at 
intervals,  some  huge  old  diatean,  with 
its  buttressed  and  richly-wroagtit  ar- 
chitecture— those  carvings  and  colour- 
ings which  so  strikiuffly  convey  the 
idea  of  a  past  age  of  quaint  luxury 
and  lavish  wealth — rose  from  the  cen- 
tre of  its  beech  grove,  glaring  against 
the  sunset,  as  if  it  had  been  suddenly 
covmd  with  a  sheet  of  gold.  All 
was  peace,  and  the  few  peasante 
whom  we  met,  as  the  night  feU,  were 
all  in  the  same  tale,  that  there  had 
been  no  patrols  in  their  neigfabonr- 
hood  of  late,  and  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  attack  on  the  out- 
posts of  the  English,"  they  had  not 
heard  or  seen  any  thing  of  the  French 
for  a  month  before. 

The  night  had  now  fallen,  and 
though  ealm,  it  was  one  of  remarkable 
darkness.  Wepassedvfllage  after  vil- 
lage, but  by  this  time  all  were  hsi 
asleep,  and  except  the  distartMmce  of 
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the  house-dogs  as  we  rode  by,  not  a  light  rapidly  strengthened,  and  I  rode 

sound  was  to  be  heard.   I  felt  every  forward,  in  some  degree  guided  by  its 

iflcltnation  to  take  my  share  of    na-  illumination.  Bat  after  blazing  fierce- 

tiire*8  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep,**  ly  for  a  while,  it  sank  as  suddenly  as 

ADd  proposed  to  my  companion  to  it  rose ;  and  I  was  again  left  bewilder- 

tani  our  horses  into  the  first  farm-  ed  among  hedges  and  ditches.   But  a 

yard,  and    borrow  an  hour*'  or  two's  loud  hum  of  voices,  followed  by  the 

re^  from  the  farmer's  hospitality,  and  sound  of  many  footsteps,  now  con- 

deao  straw*  yinced  me  that  a  large  body  of  men 

I  agree  with  yon,**  was  the  an-  were  near ;  though  whether  peasants 

swer,      that  Dampierre  is  clearly  rousedby  the  fire,  or  battalions,  I  was 

not  on  this  road;  but  that  is  no  still  unable  to  discover.  While  I  stood 

reason  why  he  may  not  be  on  some  under  cover  of  a  clump  of  trees  by 

other.   On  considering  the  matter,  I  the  roadside,  the  question  was  settled 

think  that  we  have  been  wrong  in  by  the  march  of  a  patrol  of  cavalry, 

looking  for  him  here ;  for  his  national  followed  at  brief  intervals  by  squadrons 

adroitness  is  much  more  likely  to  have  and  light  troops  intennix^.   It  was 

tried  a  movement  in  any  other  direc-  evident  that  Dampierre  meditated  a 

tton.   He  may  be  marching  on  either  surprise  of  the  British  forces,  and  that' 

the  right  or  the  left  of  the  spot  where  the  whole  of  his  skirmishers  were 

we  are  standing.   And  if  he  is  the  already  in  motion.   How  long  this 

officer  which  I  believe  him  to  be^  he  movement  had  continued,  or  how 

is  trying  this  game  at  this  moment."  near  tlM  enemy  might  alieady  have 

What  then  is  to  be  done,  bnt  approached  to  the  British  camp,  was 

ride  back  to  our  quarters,  unless  we  entirely  beyond  my  conjecture ;  and 

should  prefer  being  cut  off  by  his  ad«-  for  the  first  fow  moments,  the  pro- 

vanoe?**  was  my  question.  bability  of  the  surprise,  and  the 

One  thing  is  to  be  done,**  was  possibility  of  my  being  already  so 

the  rq>ly  —   we  must  not  let  onr-  completely  within  the  range  of  the 

selves  be  laughed  at ;  and  if  we  re-  fVench  march  as  to  preclude  my 

turn  with  nothing  more  for  our  night's  bearing  the  intelligence  in  sufiident 

work  than  tbe  story  that  we  slept  time,  made  the  drops  of  anxiety  and 

in  a  Flemish  bam,  we  shall  be  laughed  perturbation  roll  down  my  forehead, 

at  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  care  But  every  thing  must  be  tried.   I  no 

notfaSag  for  the  sneers  of  ignorance  \  longer  attempted  to  wind  my  way 

but,  my  young  fiiend,  your  late  con-  back  through  the  network  of  lanes ; 

duct  has  ineviubly  made  you  an  ob-  but,  in  the  spirit  of  an  English  sports* 

ject  of  envy  already ;  and  tiie  anly  man,  took  the  country  in  a  straight 

way  to  pluck  the  sting  out  of  envy,  is  line  towards,  the  British  quarters* 

by  giving  the  envious  some  new  ser-  My  hoise,  a  thorough  English  hunter, 

vice  to  think  of.**  evidently  preferred  leaping  the  Fie* 

We  now  agreed  to  s^Mirate,  and  mish  fences  to  wading  his  way  through 

examine  the  country  to  the  right  and  the  swamps ;  and  I  had  the  honour  of 

left  for  an  hour  precisely,  meeting  at  bringing  tiie  first  information,  and  the 

m  of  the  villages  in  the  road,  if  no  happhaess  of  finding  that  I  had  brought 

advanee  of  tbe  enemy  were  discern-  it  just  in  the  right  time. 
iUe  within  that  time.   We  parted,      The  camp  was  imme^ately  under 

sad  I  commenced  as  comficHtless  an  arms ;  every  preparation  was  made 

expedition  as  it  would  be  easy  to  ima-  in  a  silence  which  gave  me  a  hi|h 

gioe.  The  Flemish  cross-roads,  never  conception  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
very  passable,  were  now  deep  in  mire;  British  soldier  for  every  species  of 
the  nvulets,  of  which  they  ai«  gene-  service ;  and^  without  a  sound  among 
rally  the  conduits,  had  been  swelled  ten  thousand  men,  we  waited  for  the 
by  tbe  storm  of  the  night  before ;  and  approach  of  the  enemy. 
I  flonndered  on  for  nearly  the  ap-  Dampierre^s  manoeuvre  had  been  a 
pointed  time,  in  the  fWl  perplexity  of  dashing  one— conceived  and  managed 
a  stray  traveller.  I  was  on  the  point  with  the  skill  of  an  able  officer.  His 
of  returning,  when  I  observed  a  sud-  purpose  had  been  to  throw  his  main 
deo  light  rising  above  some  farm-  body  into  the  rear  of  our  position ; 
hoasea,  about  half  a  leagne  off.  The   and  while  he  drew  off  our  attention 
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by  a  false  attack  on  our  front,  avail 

lumself  of  the  coniiision  of  a  night 
attack  to  crash  ns.  Whether  the 
fighting  qnalitiea  of  the  Englishman 
would  not  hare  made  him  repent  of 
his  plan  under  any  drcnmstanoes,  is 
BO  longer  the  question ;  but  the  sur- 
prise was  now  wholly  his  own.  The 
first  volley  which  we  poured  into  his 
columns,  as  they  crept  up  stealtluly 
towards  our  line,  was  so  heavy  that 
it  finished  the  battle.  By  the  blase 
of  the  musketiy,  we  conld  see  the 
French  masses  actually  ndUng  back 
upon  each  other,  staggering  and  sha- 
ken like  landsmen  at  sea,  or  like  any 
man  in  an  earthquake.  Our  cavaliy 
were  now  ordered  to  follow ;  but  the 
enemy  were  too  quidc  in  making  their 
escape ;  and  the  intersected  nature  of 
the  country  forbade  any  continued 
pursuit.  A  few  shots  from  our  howit- 
zers, which  ripp^  up  the  ground  after 
them,  were  all  that  we  could  send  as 
our  parting  present ;  and  the  engage- 
ment, which  began  in  such  silence  and 
sternness,  finished  in  roars  of  laughter 
from  aU  our  battalions. 

Day  broke,  and  the  order  was  is- 
sued to  follow  the  French  general. 
The  troops,  animated  by  the  prospect 
of  coming  to  action  at  last,  and  utter- 
ly wearied  with  the  idleness  of  the 
camp,  received  the  intelligence  with 
shouts ;  and  the  whole  moved  rapid- 
ly forward.  Dampieire,  before  his 
march  of  the  previous  night,  had  pro- 
vided for  casualty,  by  forming  an  in- 
trenched camp  in  the  famous  position 
of  Famars.  It  was  strong  by  nature, 
and  he  had  added  to  its  strength  by 
covering  it  with  fieldworks,  and  a 
powerful  artillery.  It  was  late  in  the 
day  before  we  came  within  sight  of  it ; 
and  its  strength,  from  the  height  of  its 
glacis— the  natural  glacis  made  by  a 
succession  of  sloping  hills— was  all 
displayed  to  full  and  formidable  ad-, 
vantage.  The  troops,  fatigued  with 
the  length  of  the  march  under  the 
burning  sun  of  one  of  the  hottest  days 
which  I  ever  felt,  were  halted  at  the 
foot  of  the  heiffhts ;  and  the  plans  of 
attack  proposea  were  various  enough 
to  have  perplexed  the  Aulic  Council 
itself.  Lines  of  circumvaUation,  or 
bombardment,  or  waiting  the  effect  of 
famine,  were  successively  urged.  But 
the  British  style  prevailed  at  last 
over  the  scientific.  The  Guaids  were 
ordered  to  head  the  column  which 
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was  to  stonn  the  lines  in  front,  and 
columns  on  the  right  and  left  were 
put  in  motion  at  the  same  instant. 
We  rushed  forward  under  a  general 
discharge  of  the  French  artillmy  and 
musketry,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  position  was  in  our  hands.  The 
diflkulty  of  its  approach,  and  the  bro- 
ken nature  of  the  ground  in  its  rear, 
enabled  the  French  goieral  to  make 
his  retreat  with  the  chief  part  of  his 
forces.  But  our  prize  was  well  worth 
the  trouble ;  for  we  bron^t  back  two 
thousand  prisoners,  and  the  wlM^e 
artillery  in  position. 

The  war  had  now  begun  in  eaniest; 
and  our  advance  was  unintermitted. 
On  the  dgfath  day  from  the  storm  of 
Famars,  we  again  came  in  sight  of 
Dampierre.  He  was  now  the  assail- 
ant ;  our  amy,  which  had  never  ex- 
ceeded ten  thousand  men,  (snch  was 
the  militaiT  parsimony  of  those  days,) 
with  the  Pnissian  troops,  and  some 
of  the  smaller  German  ocmtingents, 
were  now  unwisely  spread  to  cover  a 
line  of  nearly  thirty  miles.  The 
French  general  had  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  retaliating  his  ill  forame 
upon  the  allied  troops.  At  daybreak 
we  were  roused  by  the  tidings  that 
the  French  had  broken  through  oar 
weak  extended  line  in  several  places, 
and  had  got  into  the  rear  of  the 
whole  army.  The  force  <^  the  enemyt 
its  direction,  or  its  object,  were  alike 
matters  <tf  total  ignorance;  and,  for 
som#  hours,  it  was  impossible  to  ob- 
tain any  exact  information. 

It  was  in  vain  that  we  adopted  sll 
the  usual  expedients,  of  detaching 
officers,  examining  peasants,  or  judg- 
ing of  the  progress  of  the  engageineD^ 
by  the  sound  of  the  advancing  or  re- 
treating fire.  We  had  only  to  wait, 
drawn  up  ready  for  action,  and  take 
our  chance  of  the  result.  Of  all  tb« 
contingencies  of  the  field,  none  is 
more  perplexing;  but  I  had  a  per- 
sonal source  of  anxiety  to  add  to  the 
general  vexation.  I  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  my  excellentfiriend, 
Guiscard,  had  either  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  or  had  been  kill* 
ed  on  the  night  when  we  separated. 
If  either  misfortune  had  occurred,  it 
was  solely  in  consequence  of  his  seal 
for  my  character,  and  the  thought 
inexpressibly  distressed  me.  I  had 
made  the  most  persevering  enquiries 
for  him,  but  without  any 
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rather,  with  a  punfal  gmthering^  of 
futa.  All  which  told  against  my  feel- 
ings. His  horse  had  been  found 
fftrajing  through  the  ooontry;  his 
hdmel  had  been  also  foand;  and  a 
firegment  of  a  sabre,  in  a  spot  evident- 
ly mach  trampled,  and  which,  there- 
fore, ^ipeaied  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
personal  rencontre  in  which  he  had 
probably  fallen.  Every  thing  had  been 
foond  bat  his  body. 

At  length,  the  firing,  which  had 
ooDtinned  with  more  or  less  steadiness 
during  the  day,  approached  onr  posi- 
tioa,  and  we  were  ordered  to  ad- 
vance. The  country  was  now  a  por- 
tion of  an  ancient  forest,  and  it  was 
difficolt  to  see  in  front  of  as  beyond  a 
few  hondred  yards.  As  we  made  way, 
B  e  oonld  hear  not  only  the  musketry 
bnt  the  shouting  of  the  troops  engag- 
ed ;  as,  growing  constantly  more  im- 
patient, we  pressed  on,  a  mounted 
officer  came  gall(^ing  towards  us. 
Judge  of  my  astonishment  and  de- 
light when  I  saw  Gniscard.  As  he 
seined  ap  beside  me — 

I  have  not  a  moment,*'  said  he, 
to  moak  to  yon ;  you  shall  hear  of 
my  adrentures  by  and  by.  I  was  in 
as  much  fear  for  yon  as  you  probably 
were  for  me.  But  now,  tell  me  where 
I  am  to  look  for  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  c<rinmn.'* 

The  general  was  soon  found,  and 
Gniscard  oommunicated  to  him  that 
the  enemy  had  concenti*ated  his  chief 
tone  directly  in  front  of  us,  where  a 
Fmssiaa  cohmin  had  been  posted; 
that  the  Fmssiaos  had  resisted  vigo- 
loosly  several  successive  attacks ;  but 
that  the  force  converging  on  it  was 
too  powerfol,  and  that  it  must  speedi- 
ly retire.  Then  let  it  retire,'*  was 
the  general's  reply,  and  we  shall 
take  their  place." 

''Pardon  me,  general,**  was  the 
prompt  suggestion  of  the  pupil  of  a 
more  experienced  school ;  ''  but,  if 
you  will  permit  me,  I  shall  ride  back 
to  my  countrymen,  inform  them  of 
your  advance,  and  make  them  hold 
their  position  until  you  come  out  from 
the  forest  upon  the  enemy's  flank." 
His  opinion  was  received,  and  he 
t  spurs  to  his  horse  and  was  gone. 
6  now  moved  with  all  speed  to  the 


right  of  our  former  direction ;  and  af- 
ter half  an  hour's  toiling  through  the 
intricacies  of  a  wood  on  which  no  axe 
seemed  to  have  fallen  since  the  De- 
luge, passed  round  the  enemy,  and 
came  full  upon  their  rear.  A  £ew 
volley's,  thrown  in  upon  them  in  this 
state  of  alarm,  broke  them;  the  Prus- 
sian fire  in  front,  and  our's  in  the  rear, 
made  their  disorder  irreparable.  In 
this  crisis,  Dampierre  rushed  forward 
with  a  group  of  aides-de-camp  to 
restore  the  engagement,  striking  the 
fugitives  with  his  sabre,  and  despe- 
rately exposing  his  person  to  the  bails 
which  now  feU  thick  as  hail  around 
hiuL  For  a  while  he  seemed  to  bear 
a  charmed  life ;  but  a  rifleman  of  the 
Prussian  hulans  took  a  sure  aiuL  He 
fired,  and  I  saw  the  unfortunate  ge- 
neral fall  from  his  horse.  He  had 
died  mstantly.  A  more  gallant  death, 
and  scarcely  a  more  expeditious  one, 
than  awaited  the  unsuccessful  gene- 
rals of  the  merciless  Republic  We 
buried  him  on  the  spot  where  he  fell, 
with  the  honours  due  to  a  distin- 
guished soldier.  Before  nightfall  the 
French  had  retired  in  all  quarters; 
and  the  remnant  of  the  troops  hurried 
across  the. Flemish  frontier,  utterly 
disheartened  and  mined. 

This  engagement,  which  was  known 
long  after  as  the  battle  of  the  forest 
of  Vicogne,  cleared  the  Netherlands, 
raised  the  &me  of  the  British  troops 
to  the  highest  pitch,  and  left  in  theii^ 
hands  four  thousand  prisoners. 

The  councils  of  the  allied  camp 
now  assumed  a  bolder  tone.  France 
was  before  us.  The  popular  enthu- 
siasm had  been  cooled  by  time  and 
calamity.  Defeat  had  taught  the  na- 
tion the  folly  of  supposing  that  it 
could  contend  single-handed  with 
Europe;  and  the  only  obstacle  to 
onr  march  to  Paris  was  the  line  of 
fortresses  erected  by  Louis  XIV. 
The  most  powerful  of  those  fortresses 
lay  in  the  road  by  which  the  British 
colunms  were  advancing ;  and  it  was 
with  a  singular  mixture  of  rejoicing 
and  anxiety,  of  ardour  and  awe,  that 
I  saw,  at  the  breaking  of  a  brilliant 
morning,  spread  beneath  me  the 
strong  dty  of  Valenciennes. 
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"  Oh  I  I  ooald  b«  bounded  in  a  anUOMUa  Mid  eount  myMlf  m  ktaff  oC  iMnlto 
tbftt  / haw  bad  dreams'* —  Hamlet, 
„  I  am  wrapp'd  in  dismal  thinkingt.**>»8aAKCPSAiis. 
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I  HAVE  been  a  dreamer  all  mj  life. 
The  earliest  recollectioos  of  my  child- 
hood are  of  dreams  of  greataess.  My 
boyhood's  visions  were  peopled  with 
warlike  tnmnlts.  There  were  no  spring 
mornings  to  my  brain  even  in  early 
yonth;  my  heart  was  clouded  with 
shadow,  and  sadness  reigned  when 
murth  and  careless  glee  shoold  have 
been  pre-eminent.  My  manhood  has 
been  a  fitfol,  feverish,  and  painfnl 
existence.  I  have  outlived  all  whom 
I  ever  cared  for ;  I  have  seen  those 
whom  I  idolized  lie  before  me  cold 
and  senseless;  and  now,  with  every 
event  vividly  impressed  upon  my 
memory,  each  tone  of  the  voice  of 
her  I  loved  dropping  like  liquid  fire 
into  my  brain,  and  drying  up  the 
tears  that  would  weep  away  my  an- 
guish— ^feeling  all  this  with  intensity, 
and  longing  for  the  tree  air  of  heaven, 
I  find  myself  alone— desolate — and 

HERE ! I 

Oh!  the  horror  of  this  prison-soli- 
tude—the anxious  watching  for  the 
pale  morning  alter  sleepless  nights-^ 
the  horrible  nights  when  fantastic 
shapes  are  alone  visible,  mocking  at 
and  jeering  me — when  the  only  sounds 
I  hear  are  the  ravings  of  some  wretch- 
ed maniac,  confined,  like  myself,  be- 
cause we  have  made  for  ourselves  a 
world,  and  our  imaginations  have 
created  a  presiding  divinity;  and, 
should  a  laugh  disturb  the  silence,  it 
is  the  outbreak  of  a  maddened  spirit 
seeking  relief  from  thought — a  laugh 
frightful,  because  a  mockery — sad  in 
its  boisterousness — the  laugh  which 
hughs  not^* 

For  many  weaiy  years  I  have  been 
pent  up  in  this  prison,  pining  for 
freedom,  hoping  for  things  which 
never  existed,  coniuring  np  anticipa- 
tions of  a  brighter  future,  calling  upon 
her  who  made 

"  The  BtarUght  of  my  boyhood^" 

to  look  down  upon  me  from  her  blest 
abode,  and  woo  me  back  to  cahnness 
by  one  gentle  word,  one  loving  glance ; 
and  then  sinking  into  hopeless,  bitter 
despondency,  when  I  remembcored 


that  she  was  gone,  and  that  I  should 
see  her  no  more* 

Sometimes  I  can  think  of  ber  m 
her  exquisite  beauty,  and  my  sool 
drinks  in,  as  it  were,  the  sweet  and 
liquid  tones  of  the  voice  whidi  once 
spoke  peace  to  me,  and,  fancying  her 
again  before  me,  I  sink  into  an  im- 
qniet  slnmber,  till  some  hideoos  drem 
opiM^es  me,  and  I  see  the  fair  brow 
of  my  Julia  **  contracted,  withered  ; 
and  instead  of  her  silvery  vmoe  of 
enchantment,  a  htoing  sound  escapes 
the  lips  I  have  worshipped.  I  rise, 
and  trjr  to  approach,  but  she  reeedes. 
I  awake — start  from  my  vneasy 
bed — find  this  horrible  pietore,  whkb 
bore  the  impress  of  reality,  is  but  a 
dream.  I  awake  to  the  eoosdoosness 
that  my  beloved  is  dead,  and  that  my 
eyes  will  gase  upon  her  beauty  no 
more. 

How  few  there  are  in  this  busy 
world  who,  when  passing  those  abodes 
of  wretdiedness — private  mad- 
houses **^can  imagine  the  agony,  the 
misery,  the  despair  that  dwells  there! 
But  to  my  history. 

I  was  the  only  child  of  G^eral  Sir 

Frederick  and  Lady  Chariotte  B  

I  was  reared  in  luxury ;  the  rude  air 
was  scarcely  allowed  to  blow  upon 
my  delicate  frame.  I  can  remember 
now,  though  years  have  passed,  and 
sorrow  has  bowed  me — I  can  remem- 
ber the  happy  days  when  my  wearied 
head  was  pillowed  on  the  bosom  of 
my  mother,  and,  after  she  had  sung 
me  to  sleep  with  some  wild  melody, 
she  would  place  me  in  my  smiill 
luxurious  cot,  and  watch  over  me 
with  those  deep-loving  eyes,  and  be 
the  first  to  comfort  and  re-assnre  me 
if  uneasy  dreams—for  even  theo  I 
was  a  dreamer— made  me  awake  to 
sorrow.  But  my  mother  died.  Even 
now  I  shudder  at  the  recollection  of 
the  desolateness  of  my  agony  wto  I 
knew  I  had  looked  on  her  for  the  Isst 
time.  Bven  now  I  can  feel  the  cold- 
ness which  crept  over  me  as  I  laid  mj 
cheek  to  hers.  My  blood  was  frozen. 
I  could  not  weep.  Oh !  tears  would 
have  been  a  relief,  but  they  were  de- 
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Died  me;  and  thongh  I  saw  her  taken 
from  mj  embrace,  and  her  beloved 
form  laid  in  the  vanlt,  I  could  still 
gaze  with  speechless  agony — bnt  I 
wept  not 

How  I  wished  for  the  quiet  of  the 
grsTe ;  for  even  then  there  was  a 
whiriwind  within  my  bosom,  and 
mj  sensitive  heart  shrank  from  hold- 
ing oouTerse  with,  or  bestowing  con- 
fidence on  another  as  freely  or  unre- 
servedly as  I  had  done  with  the  dear 
being  whom  I  had  lost. 

Shortly  after  this  event  my  father 
was  ordered  upon  foreign  service,  and 
my  childhood  was  pasMd  among  re- 
Itdves  who  were  strangers  to  me.  It 
was  a  childhood  without  love.  I  re- 
membered my  mother,  and  none  could 
supply  her  place.  I  could  not  trust 
in  another  as  I  had  trusted  in  her.  In 
my  soiTows,  real  or  imaginary,  none 
other  could  comfort  me.  I  longed  for 
my  childhood's  reeting-place,  where  I 
might  again  pillow  my  aching  head, 
and  sle^once  more  the  calm  sleep 
hallowed  by  a  mother's  matchless 
love. 

At  an  early  age  I  was  sent  to  one 
of  oar  great  public  schools,  and  there, 
althoo^  I  endured  some  hardships, 
yet  I  experienced  also  something  like 
the  pleasures  and  pastimes  of  boyhood* 

i^m  having  been  a  weakly,  deli- 
cate child,  I  grew  strong  and  active ; 
but  a  gloom  was  ever  upon  me. 

In  my  moments  of  relaxation  I 
woold  Join  some  of  my  companions  in 
their  games  of  play ;  bnt  even  then  a 
dark  phantom  pursued  me,  and  I 
woold  fancy  a  shadowless  spirit  was 
sfter  me :  if  I  ran  it  always  followed 
me  with  its  noiseless  steps,  and  my 
constant  fear  was,  that  it  would  over- 
take me.  This  was  mcKftieis— aye,  I 
can  see  it  now — it  wtu  madness  coming 
tponme, 

I  frequently  used  to  endeavour  to 
dispel  the  illusion  by  reading ;  but  if 
I  raised  my  eyes  fit>m  my  book  there 
was  the  ngnre,  looking  at  me  and 
sigfamg,  and  its  lips  would  move  as  if 
to  speak — but  there  was  no  sound. 

I  have  sat  for  hours  watching  this 
bane  of  my  existence.  I  have  sat  till 
my  eyes  were  fixed'  from  fright,  and 
I  have  tried  to  move,  bnt  I  felt  chamed 
to  the  spot,  and  the  fetters  that  ap- 
peared to  bind  me,  seemed  of  cold 
Iteavy  steel,  that  fell  on  my  whole 
body  and  paralysed  me.  Then  I  could 
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feel  my  heart  growing  dead,  and  yet 
throbbing  with  those  dull,  audible 
throbs,  till  at  last  I  have  shrieked  in 
the  agony  of  my  horror,  and  only  then 
would  the  dark  being  leave  me— but 
it  left  me  moody  and  mad, 

I  had  one  friend  at  school  who 
would  soothe  me  by  gentle  words,  and 
tell  me  my  fears  were  but  fancy,  and 
he  would  hold  my  hands  until  I  slept, 
and  lost,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  phan- 
tom which  pursued  me. 
^  That  friend  is  dead.  I  have  out- 
lived him.  Why  should  the  madman 
Uvef 

When  I  was  about  sixteen  a  new 
life  opened  to  me.  There  came  as  a 
visitor  to  one  of  the  ladies  belonging 
to  the  establishment,  a  young  and 
lovely  girl.  I  first  saw  her  at  the 
private  chapel  belonging  to  the  school. 
The  moment  I  looked  at  her  a  gush 
of  hitherto  unknown  pleasure  came  to 
my  heart.  I  felt  that  I  could  love  her. 

I  saw  her  again  and  again.  I  have 
stood  for  hours  by  the  house  in  which 
she  was,  hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
her.  Sometimes  I  was  successful — 
more  frequently  not — but  it  was  some- 
thing to  hope  for.  Once  I  fancied 
that  her  eye  fell  upon  me.  Ob,  how  I 
was  repaid  by  that  one  pure  glance ! 

While  she  remained  at  ,  my 

life  was  one  of  bright  and  vivid  fancy, 
and  I  was  cheered  by  the  angel  Hope ; 
but  at  length  her  visit  came  to  a  ter- 
mination; yet,  though  I  knew  she 
had  departed,  I  would  go  daily  to  my 
accustomed  watching  place,  and  gaze 
until  I  fancied  the  beautiful  girl  was 
again  before  me. 

At  the  usual  period  my  school  days 
ended,  and  my  college  life  began.  I 
was  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
I  read  hard,  and  obtained  the  highest 
honours.  My  fame  was  brilliant.  I 
was  talked  of,  and  marked  by  my 
superiors  as  a  rising  man. 

Shortly  afterwards,  I  was  returned 
as  one  of  the  members  of  a  family 
borough  in  my  native  county,  and 
my  first  speech  in  Parliament  met 
with  genenil  applause.  The  world 
called  me  a  fortunate  man.  Oh!  they 
little  knew  the  nights  of  horror  I 
passed — the  battling  I  had  with  my 
attendant  phantom,  which  still  pur- 
sued me,  blighted  me.  But  I  was 
mad ;  and  the  excitement  of  madness 
was  called  energy. 

How  often  I  have  laughed  them  to 
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scorn,  as  I  hare  sat  alone  with  the 
da^k  spirit ! 

My  sole  ambition  was  that  the  girl 
whom  I  had  seen  and  admired  might 
hear  of  my  career;  and  that,  with 
honours  crowded  npon  me,  I  might 
see  her  again,  that  I  might  place  my 
laurel  crown  at  her  feet,  lay  bare  my 
heart's  best  feelings,  my  undying  love 
for  her,  and  prove  to  her  how  entire 
was  my  devotion,  how  earnest  my 
worship. 

I  saw  many  young  and  lovely  girls ; 
and  I  was  told  that  mothers  looked 
upon  me  as  a  desirable  match — but  I 
was  true  to  my  first  love.  I  remem- 
bered her  in  the  perfection  of  maiden 
beauty — I  wished  for  none  other ;  and 
to  see  Aer  again  was  my  sole  hope  in 
Ufe. 

After  a  season  of  unceasing  gaiety 
and  dissipation — sick  of  London  and 
its  vanities — I  determined  to  travel, 
and  for  seven  years  I  was  absent  from 
my  native  land. 

I  was  recalled  to  attend  the  death- 
bed of  my  father.  I  had  seen  but 
little  of  him;  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  me,  and  in  heart  we  were  stran- 
gers to  each  other.  He  was  proud  of 
my  talents,  and  I  was  an  only  son ; 
but  he  never  bestowed  any  real  affec* 
tion  on  me.  I  honoured  him  because 
he  was  my  parent ;  but  I  never  loved 
him  as  I  ought  to  have  loved  a  father. 

He  died,  and  I  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy  and  estates;  but  I  was 
abreirdy  tired  of  life — ^wretched  in  the 
midst  of  my  splendour.  In  a  word — 
/  toas  mad. 

At  the  table  of  a  friend  I  met  a 
man  a  few  years  my  senior,  whom  I 
had  known  at  school.  We  renewed 
our  acquaintance ;  and  I  accepted  an 
invitation  to  dine  at  his  hcmse,  to 
meet  some  old  schoolfellows. 

I  consented  to  go,  but  not  cheer- 
fully, for  a  moody  state  of  mind  was 
coming  over  me.  I  can  remember 
the  struggle,  the  exertion  it  was  to 
dress  for  this  party.  Twenty  times 
I  was  tempted  to  send  a  message  say- 
ing I  was  too  unwell  to  go,  but  my 
better  angel  prevailed — and  I  went. 
To  what  an  eventful  period  was  that 
evening  but  the  prelude ! 

My  Mend  met  and  welcomed  me 
with  a  cordiality  which  somewhat 
cheered  me ;  but  I  had  a  weight  on 
my  spirits  from  which  I  could  not 
rouse  myself,  and  I  most  reluctantly 


aoeompanled  Sir  Charies  TVaoey,  with 
faltering  steps  and  an  aching  heart 
and  brow,  into  the  inner  drawiug- 
room,  to  be  introduced  to  his  wife, 
Lady  Tracey. 

She  was  seated  on  a  low  ottomsn, 
with  her  back  to  the  door,  reading. 
She  arose  as  her  husband  present^ 
me  to  her  as  his  old  friend^  Sir  Fre- 
derick B  --— .  She  turned  towanb 
me,  and  for  a  moment  I  was  over- 
powered. I  beheld  before  ne  the 
creature  I  had  so  long  pined  for— «e 
earnestly  searched  for — whose  me- 
mory I  had  so  devotedly  and  entirely 
worshipped. 

With  exquisite  grace  she  extended 
her  hand  to  welcome  her  husbaod*^ 
guest,  and  as  I  held  those  small  taper 
fingers  in  mine,  thidk  coming  fiuioes 
crowded  upon  me.  I  was  again  the 
schoolboy — the  anxious,  ardent 
schoolboy,  longing  eyen  for  a  look 
from  this  lovely  w<Mnan,  whose  hand 
I  now  held  in  mine. 

Hot  tears  rushed  into  my  Q^es,  and 
I  bent  over  the  fair  hand  to  conceal 
them. 

This  momentary  doud  passed  away, 
and  while  seated  by  her,  I  forgot  thsl 
we  had  ever  been  parted,  and  imagi- 
nation peopled  a  worid  of  love— a 
paradise  of  hope. 

Bat  she  in  these  fond  feelings  had  do 
share." 

The  years  which  had  passed,  bad 
changed  her  from  ^  lovely  girt  int« 
the  more  matured  loveliness  of  the 
matron. 

When  I  had  last  seen  her,  her  hair, 
which  was  a  rich  and  shining  black, 
hung  in  natural  and  graceful  curis  over 
her  beautiful  and  dassically.  fbimed 
head.  Now  the  thick  and  Inxuriaot 
mass  was  gathered  into  a  knot  behhid, 
and  laid  in  soft  bands  over  her  pore 
and  polished  brow. 

Her  eyes  were  of  that  deep  fiill  Woe 
which  is  so  rare,  and  were  laige  and 
bright,  and  fhll  of  fire  and  sfNnX 
which  at  times  gave  an  appearance  of 
haughtiness  to  her  noble  countenance; 
her  throat,  neck,  and  arms,  were  white 
as  ivory,  and  formed  in  the  most  per- 
feet  mould ;  her  height  was  oommand- 
ing,  and  her  figure  exquisitdy  pro- 
portioned. 

Before  she  spoke  I  could  only  look 
at  her  with  wonder,  that  any  thing 
gioriotts  could  be  earthly;  but  the 
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instant  she  addressed  me,  a  pecnliar 
witchery  played  over  her  features  and 
aboat  her  month;  and  mj  wonder 
was  instantly  changed  into  love  and 
adoration,  and  I  drank  in  with  eager- 
ness the  silvery  sweetness  of  her 
voice. 

I  fancied  on  this  night  that  Lady 
Tracey  bestowed  more  attention  on 
me  than  on  her  other  gnests ;  for  wo- 
men have  an  intuitive  tact  in  dis^ 
covering  when  a  man  admires  de- 
votedly. 

For  that  night  I  lost  my  dark  phan- 
tom, I  slept  a  sweet  sleep,  dreaming 
of  things  which  could  never  be  accom- 
plished; and  my  waking  vision,  as  wild 
and  improbable,  was  that  she  might 
one  day  return  my  love. 

I  would  not  lose  sight  of  my  newly 
found  treasure.  I  called  at  hor  resi- 
dence. I  was  admitted.  Again  I 
gazed ;  and  worshipped.  Lady  Tracey 
h)oked  more  lovely  by  daylight  than 
with  the  full  blaze  of  candle-light  upon 
her  beauty.  There  was  a  delicacy 
about  her  complexion  no  daylight 
could  impair ;  bnt  it  spoke  also  of  a 
delicacy  of  constitution  which  made 
me  treble  as  I  gazed. 

The  fascination  of  her  manner,  the 
elegance  of  her  movements,  her  light 
and  airy  tread,  her  musical  voice,  her 
bright  but  subdued  laugh ;  all  tiiese 
combined  made  me  idolize  her. 

There  is  but  one  sun  in  heaven: 
there  was  but  one  JuUa  to  my  eyes 
on  earth.  Her  shadow  had  fallen  on 
my  heart,  as  the  sun  on  an  island  far 
away  from  Isnd  in  the  lonely  sea.  It 
was  filled  with  light  and  verdure,  and 
all  my  best  feelLogs  were  warmed  to 
ripeness  by  her  glowing  smile. 

We  conversed  together  on  poetry, 
music,  history,  the  arts ;  and  I  dis- 
covered she  possessed  a  refined  and 
superior  intellect.  A  sparkling  tinc- 
ture of  satire  mingled  with  her  men- 
tion of  men  and  things;  but  while  she 
dkl  this  with  perfect  temper  and  gen- 
tlenesBv  it  gave  a  brilliancy  to  her 
converaation  not  to  be  described.  She 
expressed  a  wish  for  a  book  which  I 
had  the  happiness  to  possess;  here 
was  aa  opportunity  for  another  visit. 
Again  and  again  we  met,  and  I  was 
intoxicated  with  love ;  bnt  I  saw  no 
reciprocal  feeling  on  her  part.  She 
was  the  same  gentle  and  charming 
being;  but  she  bestowed  no  ^tToe  upon 
the  poor  visionary  who  adored  her. 
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On  the  days  we  met  I  was  gay  and 
happy;  but  on  the  intervening  ones 
I  was  in  despaur.  All  my  darkest 
thoughts  came  back  upon  me,  fi*aught 
with  even  greater  horrors.  I  tried  to 
battle  with  my  evil  spirit,  but  I  could 
not  subdue  it.  It  grasped  me  tightly 
in  its  fetters ;  and  I  had  no  respite 
until  I  was  again  in  the  presence  of 
my  Julia.  The  smallest  sound  of  her 
voice,  with  its  silvery  sweetness,  broke 
the  sad  chain  which  had  bound  me, 
and  I  was  firee  to  look — ^to  love— to 
worship  again.  Oh,  why  did  not 
these  moments  of  rapture  last  for 
ever!  This  holy  calm,  like  an  en* 
chanted  circle,  into  which  my  spirit 
of  evil  dared  not  venture,  why  was  it 
broken  ?  Why  did  sickness,  and  sor- 
row, and  madness — yes,  furious,  hope- 
less, desponding  madness  —  darken 
those  sunny  days?  Why  did  death 
come  to  her,  and  thick  donds  to 
me? 

The  sky  mocks  me  with  its  gem* 
med  radiance.  The  stars  shine  on 
brightly;  but  they  fiul  to  give  light 
and  hope  to  me.  I  have  gazed  on 
them  with  her.  I  have  seen  her  stand 
with  her  fair  brow  raised,  and  her 
lovely  face  bathed  in  moonlight ;  but, 
as  the  pale  beams  danced  around  her, 
to  my  eyes  her  own  glory  dimmed  all 
other  brightness. 

The  winds  howl,  and  the  trees  wave 
to  and  fio  in  the  tempest,  and  with 
every  bUst  comes  a  shriek,  as  if  Julia 
were  in  despair,  and  I  arise  to  rush  to 
her  rescue ;  but  the  clanking  chain  of 
the  maniac  binds  me.  I  try  to  breidc 
my  bonds,  bnt  they  clasp  me;  and 
my  hideous  companion,  the  phantom, 
jeers  at  me ;  and  I  hear  the  voice  of 
my  beloved  receding  further  and  fur- 
ther firom  me,  till,  with  an  agonized 
moan,  it  dies  away  in  the  distance. 

And  this  the  world  calls  fancy — 
the  fantastic  vision  of  a  madman^s 
brain! 

There  was  never  a  voice  like  her 
voice;  and  though  the  winds  rage 
tempestuously  among  the  waving 
branches  of  the  storm-tossed  trees,  I 
hear  the  liquid  music  of  her  accents 
above  all,  and  I  strain  my  eyes  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her  person,  bnt 
there  is  nothing ;  and  I  crouch  down 
again  in  my  chains  and  my  madness 
on  my  desolate  bed,  feelmg  how  ut- 
terly— how  entirely,  I  am  alone. 

An  interruption  occurred  in  our 
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interoonne,  in  Gonaeqnenoe  of  Sir 
Charles  Tracej  being  obliged  to  go 
alHToad,  on  bosineaa  connected  with 
ifae  atate.  Hie  ladj  accompanied 
him,  and  thej  were  absent  for  some 
months.  How  I  spent  these  months, 
I  scarcely  know.  I  aroided  all  so- 
ciety—I  felt  moody-— wretched— de- 
apauing.  I  grew  violent.  Bestraint 
became  necessary.  Then,  indeed,  I 
knew  that  /  wa$  tnad.  IMe  was  a 
blank ;  and  some  weeks  passed  while 
this  dark  dond  was  open  me. 

At  last,  though  my  recovery  had 
been  a  work  of  time,  I  was  ealkd 
convalescent,  and  the  violence  of  my 
firenay  abated. 

I  heard  with  joy  that  Sir  Charles 
And  his  lady  had  retomed  to  town. 
I  thought  the  hour  wooid  never  come 
when  X  might  set  out  on  my  visit. 

I  flew,  rather  than  walked,  to  her 
residence.  I  fdt  startled  and  alarm- 
ed as  I  trode  the  streets ;  for  I  had 
not  been  ont  for  montha,  and  I  fan- 
cied every  one  stared  at  mo— tiutt 
every  one  knew  mad;  but  the 
one  darling  hope  of  seeing  ^cheered 
me  on. 

At  last  I  reached  the  houae,  I  was 
admitted;  and  in  a  moment  I  was 
by  the  side  of  Julia.  She  was  look- 
ing pale  and  ill,  but  veiy  lovely. 

1  rushed  towards  her.  I  knelt  by 
her  side.  I  to<^  her  eold  hand  in 
mine,  and  kissed  it  ardently.  A  bright 
colour  suffused  her  cheek.  She  en- 
deavoured to  withdraw  her  hand  from 
my  grasp ;  but  the  demon  was  within 
me.  I  held  that  pale,  small,  fragile 
hand  firmly ;  and  pressed  it  again  and 
again  to  my  lips,  and  my  throbbing, 
bursting  heart.  I  laughed  aloud  and 
wildly,  and  she  looked  at  me  fearful- 
ly. She  had  discovered  my  secret, 
and  she  saw  that  /  wa$  mad. 

You,  too,  have  been  ill?  **  she  said. 

The  honied  accents  of  that  beloved 
voice  fell  on  my  ear  like  dew  to  the 
parched  flower.  I  was  calmed  in  a 
moment,  and  I  endeavoured  to  look 
coldly  on  her  who  was  life— light-— aU 
to  me  in  this  world. 

I  found  she  had  been  dangerously 
ill,  and  I  felt,  as  I  looked  on  her  im- 
perial loveliness,  that  she  was  not 
destined  long  for  this  world. 

Daily  I  saw  her.  I  could  not  see 
enough  of  one  I  loved  so  desperately; 
and  I  feigned  calnmess  while  I'  en- 
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dnred  agony— but  my  madness  ruined 
me  at  last. 

One  wretched  day — I  spoke  to  ber 
of  love.  I  told  her  of  my  devotioB— 
my  hopeless  devotion  for  so  nsaj 
years.  I  knelt  by  her  side — I  pssKd 
my  arm  round  her  waist — and  for  one 
brief  moment  I  rested  my  scorching, 
maddened  brow  upon  her  boson.  It 
was  only  a  moment  of  reality— but 
an  eternity  of  bliss  in  the  reooUectioB. 

I  strained  her  fragile  fonn  to  my 
breast.  I  kissed  her  pale  cheeks— her 
brow — her  lips.  She  moved  not  I 
found  she  had  fainted.  I  thought  she 
was  dead,  and  my  brain  reeled. 

I  raised  her  beantifnl  form  hi  uy 
arms,  and  laid  her  gently  on  a  coach. 

She  was  like  marble — so  cold,  and 
pale,  and  breathless.  I  caDed  no  one 
to  my  assistance — I  was  the  madman 
— the  desperate,  heart-broken  mad- 
man— and  I  saw  before  me  the  rain  I 
had  wrought 

How  long  this  lasted  I  cannot  tell; 
I  only  k]K>w  my  fiNiings  were  worked 
to  frensy.  I  called  upon  her  by  name; 
I  conjured  her  to  look  at  me,  to  speak 
to  me  once — ^bnt  once  more. 

I  longed  for  tears  to  cool  the  bull- 
ing heat  of  my  brain.  In  my  agony, 
I  laughed  and  shrieked  aloud;  I  conn 
not  control  myself. 

She  opened  her  eyes,  those  Isfige, 
bright,  lustrous  eyes,  and  looked,  I 
thought,  kindlv  on  me.  How  those 
glances  entered  my  soul ! 

Speak  to  me,  Julia,  forgave  me," 
I  said.  &he  smiled,  and  extended 
her  hand.  Her  eyes  were  in  a  mo- 
ment fixed  and  i^assy.  She  tried  to 
speak,  when,  O  God!  as  her  lips 
separated,  the  life-blood  gushed  from 
her  heart,  and  the  purple  stream 
flowed  over  her  neck  and  bosom. 

I  was  paralysed — I  moved  not— I 
looked  on  horror-stricken. 

She  made  one  movement  with  ber 
hand,  and  then  it  fell  lifetess  b^  her 
aide.  She  gave  one  deep  siffa,  and 
all  was  over.  I  saw  that  slie  was 
ilead,  but  I  wept  not  I  stood  by,  a 
miserable  madman,  my  heart  heaving 
with  agony,  but  my  eyes  refusing  to 
weep,  and  liausfaing  that  violent,  hor- 
rible laugh,  uiat  mockery  of  mirth 
which  belongs  only  to  the  maniac's 
ravings. 

I  stood  by  the  conch— I  bathed  my 
burning  forehead  withher  blood— I 
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B^w  that  beantifal  being  cold  and 
Tuotionless,  her  eyes  closed,  and  the 
k^ftj  brow  damp  with  the  dews  of 
death.   I  saw  this  and  yet  lived  on. 

There  was  stillness,  and  gloom,  and 
death,  aronnd  me,  bnt  I  was  not  alone. 
I  felt  that  creeping  consdonsness  that 
IDT  evil  spirit  was  near.  I  raised  my 
eyes  and  saw  the  phantom — ^the  dark 
and  hideous  one ;  my  old  companion 
was  standing  by  me— muttering  and 
mocking  at  my  grief.  I  shrank  from 
tlie  fiend. 

I  drew  closer  to  the  loved  form  of 
ber  I  adored.  I  took  her  cold  hand 
and  placed  it  on  my  bnniing  brow. 
I  can  feel  tiie  death-like  coldness  now 
where  that  small  hand  lay.  I  closed 
my  eyes  and  tried  to  pray ;  bat  fiend- 
ish shouts  of  laughter  rang  in  my  ears, 
and  I  felt  that  an  evil  spirit  was  by 
my  side.  My  whole  frune  quivered 
with  supfiressed  agony.  I  turned.  I 
saw  it  move ;  and  the  shadowless 
hand  was  raised  as  if  to  touch  the 
predous  and  costly  form  of  her  I  loved. 
I  can  remember  no  more ;  all  after  for 
some  time  was  c^oom  and  misery.  *  * 

Wild  spiirits  are  dancing  around 
me,  bearing  in  their  arms  the  dear 
fonn  of  my  Julia.  Sometimes  her 
voice  breaks  the  stiliness  of  my  cham- 
ber in  the  darkness  of  night,  for  I 
never  sleep — my  brain  iBtoo  hqt  for 
deep.  Somerimes  I  am  roused  by 
feeUng  the  softness  of  her  light  taper 
fingers  <m  my  brow,  and  then  I  start 
finm  my  uneasy  and  wretched  bed  to 
look  for  her  once  more ;  but  instead 
of  her  I  see  my  dark  spirit  the  demon, 
watcfahag  me  with  that  undred  eye, 
fc^owing  me  with  that  noiseless  step, 
that  shiulowless  fonn,  and  then  fall- 
ing on  my  bed,  I  bury  my  face  in  my 
piUow,  and  try  to  pray  for  peace,  and 
for  tears — but  both  are  demed  me. 

The  sun  mocks  me  with  his  brisht, 
dear,  dandng  beams  speaking  of  Ufe, 
cad  hope,  and  joy.  It  brings  back 
the  memory  of  that  wretched  day 
when  I  had  killed  by  my  burning 
pasrions  the  only  woman  I  had  erer 
loved. 

She  was,  mdeed,  the  sun  of  my 
gloom ;  and,  without  her,  I  am  as  a 
captive  in  a  darkened  cell,  through 
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the  gratings  of  which  thoughts  of  her 
stream  in,  and  make  a  dim  twilight — 
a  sad  satisfaction.  Oh  1  if  I  were  to 
be  false  to  her,  my  soul  would  be  a 
void ;  my  memory,  a  curse ;  my 
heart,  a  heap  of  ashes. 

I  see  again,  with  terrible  reality, 
that  gracefid  form— that  re^  face — 
dead,  yet  smiling— as  i  last  saw  her 
in  that  curtained  chamber,  with  the 
sun  shining  in  ^ory  through  the  crim- 
son dr^ry,  and  shedding  a  warm 
glow  on  the  inanimate  features. 

Even  now  I  see  her.  I  see  that 
last  look  of  unsullied  purity  and  fear. 
I  feel  again  that  warm  blood,  as  it 
trickled  down  and  fell  on  my  hands 
and  face,  as  I  knelt  before  her.  It 
fell  on  my  forehead,  and  I  know  that 
it  is  eating  in,  deeper  and  deeper,  to- 
wards my  brain. 

Her  last  words  iteg  in  my  ears ; 
her  last  smile  is  my  beacon,  my  only 
ray  of  hope,  luring  me  on  towards  a 
happier  future. 

There  is  a  fire  kindled  within  me 
that  will  dry  up  every  thought  but 
recollection  of  her ;  for  every  circum- 
stance connected  with  her  is  impress- 
ed on  my  memory  with  a  vivid  dis- 
tinctness. 

Can  it  be?— 4he  thought  sometimes 
occurs  to  me,  vrith  a  bakny  and  con- 
soling power,  like  that  fragrant  wind 
from  the  Spicy  Islands,  which  tbe 
mariner  feels  blowing  cool  upon  his 
brow,  as  he  lies  becalmed,  in  the  still 
noon,  on  the  wide  and  desert  sea? 
Can  it  be,  tiiat  the  devotion  of  a  life- 
time— such  as  my  devotion  has  bem 
—may  be  repaid  by  association  in 
eternity? 

May  I  dare  to  hope  to  live  here- 
after in  the  shadow  of  her  glory? 
Shall  we  meet  again  in  that  bright 
land? 

No— the  vision  is  tiDO  joyous  fbr 
the  poor  maniac,  her  murderer.  I 
shall  see  her  no  more — we  are  sepa- 
rated for  ever! 

Hell — deep,  deep  hell— is  the  mad- 
man^s  portion ;  and  heaven,  that  puro 
and  distant  clime,  is  thy  resting-place 
for  ever — thy  radiant  home — thy 
peaoefhl  haven— my  lost— my  adored 
— ^my  sainted  Julia! 
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SooTLAHD  hts  of  late  yean  been 
exposed  to  perilous  influences.  Un- 
nsed,  from  Its  older  form  of  represen- 
tation, to  popolar  excitement,  and 
Btimnlated  dj  example  from  without, 
the  nation  threw  itself  headlong  into 
the  revolutionary  current  which  swept 
the  whole  empire  at  the  period  of  Par- 
liamentary Befbrm,  and,  with  charac- 
teristic fervour,  seemed  inclined  to  riot 
in  the  novel  element.  Whenever 
symptoms  of  such  a  disposition  ap- 
pear in  the  body  politic,  there  is  mani- 
fest danger  that,  in  the  new  accession 
of  power,  the  old  and  sacred  land- 
marks may  be  disregarded,  and  little 
heed  be  given  to  the  mutual  depen- 
dence and  common  interests  of  every 
class  of  society.  Thus  agitated  and 
disturbed,  the  Scottish  people,  once 
Jealously  national,  and  so  proud  of. 
that  nationality  that  it  had  passed 
into  a  byword  throughout  Europe, 
might  have  lost  their  cohesive  power, 
loosened  the  cord  which  bound  the 
social  rods  together,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  separate  sections  with  ap- 
parently hostile  interests.  Fortunately, 
however,  there  was  a  strong  coun- 
teracting influence.  Even  when  the 
storm  was  wildest,  and  the  clash  of 
conflicting  opmions  most  discordant, 
it  was  impossible  to  eradicate  from 
the  minds  of  any  order  the  vast  and 
stirring  memories  of  the  past.  New 
rights  might,  indeed,  be  claimed ;  but 
.  it  was  not  alleged  that  there  had  been 
any  abuse  of  the  old.  Nothing  had 
occurred  to  weaken  the  esteem  with 
which  the  lower  ranks  were  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  ancient  aristo- 
cracy of  the  country ;  and  acconUngly, 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  pro- 
tracted contest,  fervid  and  determined 
as  it  was,  there  was  less  rancour  shown 
than  might  have  been  expected  in  the 
course  of  so  great  a  political  change. 
As  the  excitement  subsided,  the  kiud- 
ly  feeling,  which  never  had  been  ex- 
tinguished, began  more  palpably  to 
reidve.  Before  the  epoch  of  agitation 
approached,  we  were  a  peacdnl  and 
a  happy  people.  The  peerage,  the 
gently,  the  yeomen,  and  the  pea- 
santry— all  classes  were  bound  toge- 
ther with  the  links  of  respect  and  of 


afiTection.  The  old  hereditary  attach' 
ment  between  the  orders  had  notbeea 
broken.  The  poor  man  was  proud  <tf 
the  noble,  because  the  noble  bore  a 
name  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  fail 
country ;  because  he  was  the  desoeo- 
dant  of  those  who  had  fought  and  died 
for  Scotland,  and  who  had  identified 
their  honourable  renown  with  hers; 
because  he  was  a  man  every  way 
worthy  to  bear  the  titles  so  gloriously 
achieved;  and,  more  than  all  perhaps, 
because  he  loved  and  venerated  the 
poor.  And  for  that  love  and  venera- 
tion the  noble  had  ample  grounds. 
Ancient  as  his  race  m^^ht  be,  the 
yeomanry  and  peasantry  of  Scotland 
were  yet  as  ancient  in  theirs.  Not 
one  step  of  honour  could  his  iatheis 
have  gained  without  the  help  of  the 
fathers  of  those  who  were  now  liTiii£ 
upon  his  hereditary  soil ;  and  the  old 
spell- words  of  the  land  were  common 
to  them  both.  Nor  was  there  to  be 
found  in  wide  Europe  a  better  or  a 
braver  race.  They  were  industrious, 
faithful,  loyal;  they  were  attached 
without  servility,  independent  with- 
out rudeness,  and  inteUigent  to  a  de- 
gree, that  excited  the  admiration  and 
the  wonder  of  the  stranger.  No  won- 
der that  the  mere  thought  of  estrange- 
ment, in  such  a  society  as  this,  should 
have  stricken  the  bravest  bosom  with 
terror,  and  woe,  and  dismay !  Yet  so 
troublous  was  the  aspect  of  Europe 
then,  that  such  fear  was  not  uttertj 
nnfelt ;  and  it  was  the  i^iiprehension 
of  that  calamity,  more  than  any 
other  worldly  cause,  that  dimmed  the 
soul  and  darkened  the  spirit  of  that 
great  and  good  man,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
in  his  dedming  years ;  for  all  his  large 
aflections  were  bound  up  and  entwined 
with  the  interests  of  Scotland,  and,  had 
the  sacrifice  been  required  oif  him,  he 
would  gladly  have  laid  down  his  life 
to  avert  from  her  the  perils  which  he 
then  foresaw. 

These  few  remarks  we  cannot  con- 
sider as  inappropriate  to  our  present 
subject.  We  have  onoe  more  been 
joyful  spectators  of  a  truly  national 
gathering.  Once  more  wei  have  soon 
Scotsmen,  of  every  grade  and  degree, 
assemble  together  without  a  tinge  of 
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fMurtj  purpose,  to  do  honotir  to  the 
memoiy  of  a  poet  who  sprang  from 
the  ranks  of  the  people,  and  who  was 
heart  and  soul  a  Scotsman  in  his  feel- 
ings, his  inspiration,  and,  it  may  be,  in 
his  errors  and  his  prejudices  also.  It 
was  a  stirring  and  exdting  spectacle, 
finch  as  no  otto"  coantry  could  have  ex- 
hibited— to  behold  peer  and  senator, 
poet  and  historian  and  peasant — 
the  great  and  the  small,  the  lettered 
and  the  simple  of  the  land—unite,  after 
fiftj  years  of  silence,  in  deep  and  sin- 
cere homage  to  the  genius  of  one  hum- 
ble man.  Nor  did  they  assemble  there 
because  his  genius  was  greater  than 
Ood,  in  his  bounty,  had  bestowed  upon 
others,  but  because  he  had  used  it  for 
the  ^ory  and  exaltation  of  his  coun- 
txy;  because  he  loyed  her  with  an 
aidour  the  most  vivid  and  extreme; 
because  he  had  shed  the  light.entrnst- 
ed  to  his  charge  both  on  the  lofty 
dwelling  and  on  the  lowly  hearth, 
bnt  most  brightly  and  cheeringly  upon 
the  latter,  for  that  was  his  peculiar 
charge.  We  feel  assured  that  the 
events  of  that  day,  and  the  sentiments 
which  were  then  inspired  and  uttered, 
will  produce  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  country  at  large.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  classes  had  sponta- 
neously assembled  to  join  hands  above 
ihe  grave  of  Robert  Bums,  and  then 
and  there  to  renew  the  vow  of  enduring 
reconciliation  and  love. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a 
short  acoount  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  day.  In  our  climate,  the  state 
of  the  weather  on  public  occasions 
Is  always  regarded  with  anxiety;  for 
enthusiasm,  howev^  warm,  is  apt 
to  expire  beneath  a  deluge  of  north- 
em  rain.  On  the  previous  evening 
the  sky  promised  welL  A  brilliant 
«nnset  and  a  warm  wind  seemed 
secnrity  for  a  placid  morrow ;  and 
aldiOQgfa  the  glare  of  the  great  furnaces 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow 
^owed  somewhat  onunously  large 
as  the  night  wore  on,  we  retired  to 
rest  rather  in  hope  than  resignation. 
But  dismal,  indeed,  was  the  prospect 
when  we  awoke.  A  vaporous  grey 
mist  had  entirely  usurped  the  hea- 
vens, and  the  plash  of  weary  rain  re- 
sounded through  the  pluvious  metro- 
polis of  the  west  Fortunately,  we  were 
not  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  Glasgow 
isnnderthe  peculiar  tutelage  of  the 
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Pleiades ;  and  aocorduigly  we  proceed- 
ed to  the  railway,  trusting  that  mat- 
ters might  mend  so  soon  as  we  lost 
sight  of  the  stupendous  chinmey-stalk 
of  St  RoUoz.  Notwithstanding  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the 
early  hour,  every  town,  as  we  passed 
along,  seemed  in  a  state  of  the  great- 
est excitement.  There  were  bands  of 
music,  deputations  of  mason  lodges, 
and  the  rival  brotherhood  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, with  hundreds  of  men  and  wo- 
men, all  clad  m  holiday  attu«,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  train  at  every 
station.  It  is  a  marvel  to  us,  how 
half  of  these  expectants  oould  have 
found  their  way  to  Ayr.  Carriage 
after  carriage  was  linked  to  the  aheady 
exorbitant  train,  until  the  engine 
groaned  audibly,  and  almost  refused 
to  proceed.  Still  the  rain  contmued 
to  fall,  and  it  was  not  until  after  we 
had  left  Irvine,  and  were  rounding 
the  marghi  of  the  bay  towards  Ayr, 
that  the  sky  brightened  up  and  dis- 
closed the  great  panorama  of  the  sea, 
with  Ailsa  and  Arran  looming  in  the 
distance,  and  steamers  from  every  di- 
rection ploughing  their  way  into  the 
port.  The  streets  of  Ayr  were  swarm- 
ing with  people,  and  sounding  with 
the  crash  of  music.  There  were 
arches  on  the  bridge,  flags  stream- 
ing from  windows,  and  bells  t<Mng 
from  the  steeples — symptoms  of  a 
juUlee  as  great  as  if  Royalty  had  de- 
scended unawares,  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict had  arisen  to  pay  honour  to  its 
Queen.  The  inns  were  thronged  to 
excess,  and  the  waiters  in  absolute 
despair.  What  a  multitude  of  salmon 
must  have  died  to  furnish  that  mom- 
ing^s  meal  I  Yet  every  face  looked 
bright  and  happy,  as  became  those 
who  had  engaged  in  such  a  pilgrimage. 
Then  the  burst  of  music  became  louder 
and  more  finquent,  as  band  after  band, 
preceding  the  trades  and  other  public 
bodies,  filed  past  towards  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  great  Procession.  This 
was  on  what  is  called  the  Low  Green; 
and  the  admirable  arrangements  made 
by  the  committee  of  management — of 
which  Mr  Ballantine  of  Castlehill 
was  convener,  and  Messrs  Bone  and 
Gray  secretaries — ^were  manifest.  Mr 
Thwattes  undertook  the  marshaling 
of  the  whole.  Here,  first,  the  gran- 
deur of  the  National  Festival  was  dis- 
played, while  the  inunense  multitudes 
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that  had  eome  troopfaig  fai  from  all 
^jnarters  stood  congregated  in  orderiy 
muster,  a  mighty  host,  bound  in  unity 
by  one  soul,  stretching  far  and  wide 
from  the  towers  of  Ayr  to  the  sea. 
Suddenly,  at  signal  given,  the  Proces- 
sion began  to  deploy,  in  admirable 
order,  with  streaming  banners  and 
crashes  of  music,  and  shouts  from  the 
accompanying  thousands  that  rent  the 
tky ;  and  we  were  warned  that  it  was 
time  to  proceed,  if  we  wished  to  ob- 
tain a  place  upon  the  Phitform  erected 
on  the  banlLS  of  Doon. 

A  unit  in  the  stream  of  population, 
we  skirted  the  noble  race-course,  and 
reached  the  Platform  just  before  the 
head  of  the  Procession  had  arrived.  It 
was  erected  in  a  magnificent  situation. 
Behind  was  the  monument  of  Bums, 
and  the  sweet  habitation  of  Mr  Auld, 
with  old  Alloway  Kirk  a  little  fhrther 
oir.  Before  it  was  the  immense  Pavi- 
lion erected  for  the  banquet,  all  gay 
with  flags  and  streamers.  To  the  ri^t, 
were  the  woods  that  fringe  the  ro- 
mantic Doon,  at  that  point  concealed 
from  sight ;  but  not  so  the  Old  Bridge, 
which  spans  it,  with  its  arch  of  tri- 
umphal evergreen.  Every  slope  be- 
yond was  studded  with  groups  of  peo- 
ple, content  to  view  the  spectacle  nrom 
afar.  The  Carrick  hills  reached  far 
awfly  beyond ;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
were  the  town  and  broad  bay  of  Ayr, 
and  Arran  with  all  its  mountains. 
But  we  had  Uttle  leisure  then  to  look 
around  us.  On  the  Platform  were  col- 
lected many  of  the  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men of  the  county— Sir  David  Hun- 
ter Blair;  James  Campbell,  Esq.  of 
Craigie;  W.  A.  Cunninghame,  Esq.  of 
Fairlie;  A.  Boyle,  Esq.  of  Shewalton, 
&c. ;  Archibald  Hastie,  Esq.  M.P. ;  A. 
Buchanan,  Esq.,  Charles  Neaves,  Esq. 
Mr  Sheriff  Campbell,  Mr  Sheriff  Bell, 
Mr  Carruthers,  &c.  &c. ;  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  those  who  had 
come  from  afar,  and  conspicuous  in  front 
the  surviving  Kindred  of  Bums.  There 
stood,  with  his  beautiful  Countess,  the 
noble  and  manly  Eglinton,  preux 
chevalier  of  his  day,  and  fitting  repre- 
sentative of  that  ancient  house  of 
Montgomery,  so  famous  in  the  annals 
and  peerage  of  Scotland,  and  of 
France.  There  was  the  venerable 
and  venerated  Lord  Jusdce-General 
Boyle,  the  President  of  the  Scottish 
Courts,  and  chief  magistrate  oi  the 
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land,  with  the  snows  of  more  than 
seventy  winters  lying  lightly  and 
gracefolly  upon  his  head,  lliere  stood 
Wilsoa,  never  more  fitly  in  Us  place 
than  here;  for  of  tiie  many  who 
have  inteiposed  to  shield  the  memory 
of  Burns  from  detraction,  he  had 
qwken  with  the  most  generous  spirit 
and  coUected  purpose,  and  came  now 
to  njoice  in  the  common  triumph. 
There,  too,  were  Alison,  tin  sound  and 
strong  historian;  Chambers,  whose 
delicate  generosity  to  tiie  rdatives  of 
Bums,  independently  of  the  services  he 
has  rendered  to  our  national  literature, 
made  him  one  of  the  fittest  tspecMon 
of  the  scene;  and  a  host  of  other  dis- 
tinguished men,  well  and  aptly  repre- 
senting the  aristocracy  and  the  learn- 
ing of  the  country.   Many  strangera, 
too,  had  come  to  grace  the  festival ; 
amongst  whom,  it  may  be  allowed  as 
to  specify  the  names  of  Mis  S.  C. 
HaU,  the  charming  authoress,  and 
her  accomplished  husband.  We  lock- 
ed in  vain  for  some  whose  presence 
there  would  have  given  an  additional 
interest  to  the  scene.   We  would  fain 
have  seen  the  poets  of  the  mter  coon- 
tries  represented  by  Wordaworth  and 
Moore.  That  might  not  be ;  but  their 
sympathies  were  not  withheld. 

Among  that  brilliant  group,  then 
stood  an  eklcriy  female,  dressed  in 
deep  black,  and  three  men,  all  pist 
the  meridian  of  life,  with  qnicl, 
thoughtfU  looks,  and  unpretending 
aspect.  These  were  the  sister  and 
the  sons  of  Bums.  His  sister  !--aod 
half  a  century  has  wellnigh  gone  past 
since  the  hot  heart  of  the  brother  wa« 
stricken  cold,  and  the  manly  music  of 
his  voice  made  dumb  for  ever !  Wss 
it  too  much  to  believe  that,  through 
these  many  long  years  of  her  eartblj 
pilgrimage— sometimes,  we  fear,  dixk- 
eaed  by  want  and  neglect — that  sister 
had  always  ddng  to  the  memory  of 
the  depaited  dead,  in  the  hope  that 
the  day  would  arrive  when  his  geniiu 
should  receive  the  homage  of  a  new 
generation,  to  atone  for  the  ^pathj 
and  coldness  of  that  which  had  passed 
away?  What  emotions  must  have 
thrilled  the  bosom  of  that  venerable 
woman,  as  she  gaaed  on  the  stirrioi 
q)ectacle  before  her,  and  saw 
lingering  hopes  far  more  than  tho- 
roughly realized!  What  a 
weicomfi  too,  for  the  sons  to  their 
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native  bmd  I  They  had  left  it— not 
quite  as  the  poor  man  does:— but  with 
boavy  difficulties  before  them.  They 
had  wrestled  their  way  onwards 
through  half  the  jonmey  of  life,  and 
now,  on  their  retam,  they  were  greet- 
ed with  a  welcome  which  it  were  al- 
most worth  the  straggles  of  a  life  to 
obtain.  All  this  they  owed  to  their 
father ;  and  honoured  among  the  ho- 
noorable  that  day  wm  the  lineage 
and  kindred  of  Bums. 

Beneath  and  aronnd  the  Platform 
there  were  thonsands  already  congre- 
gated. If  any  one  had  wished  to  paint 
the  character  of  the  Scottish  peasantry 
in  its  loftiest  and  most  endearing  li^ht, 
the  snbjects  were  there  before  him. 
Old  patriarchal  men,  on  whose  vene- 
rable temples  time  had  bleached  the 
white  locks  of  age  to  the  softness  of 
those  of  infancy,  stood  leaning  upon 
their  grandchildren,  prond,  and  yet 
wondering  at  the  honours  which  were 
that  day  paid  to  him,  whom,  long, 
long  ago,  reaching  away  throngh  the 
vista  of  memory,  they  remembered  to 
have  seen  in  their  youth.  So  fiuni- 
liarized  were  they  with  his  image,  and 
the  glorious  language  he  had  uttered, 
that  they  had  almost  forgotten  the 
greatness  and  universality  of  his  fame ; 
and  now,  when  brought  forth  from 
their  cottages  in  the  far  glens  and 
moulands  of  the  south,  they  could 
fioarcdy  believe  that  the  great>  and 
gifted,  and  beautiful  of  the  land,  had 
come  together  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  celebrate  the  genius  of  weir 
old  companion.  But  they  were  proud, 
IS  they  weU  might  be ;  for  it  was  a 
priyilege  even  to  have  beheld  him, 
and  in  that  homage  they  recognised 
and  felt  the  tribute  that  was  paid  to 
their  order.  The  instinctive  decency 


of  Scottish  feeling  had  accorded  to 
these  men  a  fitting  and- conspicuous 
place.  Aronnd  them  were  the  women 
of  their  families  of  all  ages — ^from  the 
matron  in  her  coif  to  the  bashful 
maiden  with  the  snood — and  even 
children;  for  few  were  left  at  home 
on  that  day  of  general  jubilee.  These, 
and  a  vast  concourse  of  strangers, 
already  occupied  the  ground. 

Meanwhile  the  Procession  had  wound 
its  enormous  length  from  Ayr  along 
a  road  almost  choked  up  with  specta- 
tors. Every  wall  and  gate  had  its 
burden,  and  numerous  Flibbertigibbets 
sat  perched  upon  the  branches  of  the 
trees.  The  solitary  constable  of  the 
bur^  was  not  present  to  preserve 
order,  or,  if.  he  was,  his  apparition 
was  totally  unrequired.  The  old  bell 
of  Alloway  Kirk  was  set  in  motion  as 
the  head  of  the  column  appeared,  and 
continued  ringing  until  all  were  past. 
The  whole  land  was  alive.  Each  road 
and  lane  poured  forth  its  separate 
concourse  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
great  Procession.  The  weather,  after 
one  heavy  final  shower,  cleared  up; 
or,  if  not  clear,  resolved  itself  into 
that  indescribable  mixture  of  sunshine 
and  doud  which  sets  off  the  beauties 
of  the  undulating  landscape  so  well, 
light  alternating  with  shadow,  and,  on 
the  ridges  of  the  distant  hills,  contend- 
ing radiance  and  gloom. 

On  they  went<,  witli  banners  fiying 
and  a  perfect  storm  of  music,  across 
the  new  Bridge  of  Doon,  deploying 
idong  the  road  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  and  finally  recrossing  by 
the  old  bridge,  from  which  they  filed 
past  in  front  of  the  Platform.  The 
order  of  the  Procession  was  as  fol- 
lows 


BAin>  OF  THE  67th  fushjers. 
Provost,  Magistrates,  Town-Council,  and  Trades  of  Ayr. 
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FABMEBS  AND  SHEPHEBDS. 

Daliymple  Bnrns's  Clnb,  with  banners  and  music. 
Motto,  "Rmu" 

B3Z;WI19NIKO  BAND. 

Kilwinning  Mother  Lodge  of  Freemasons. 

CUMNOCK  BAND. 

Londona  N^wmilps  Lodge. 
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IRVINE  BAKD. 

IVoon  Navigation  Lodge* 
Girvan  Masons. 
St  James's,  Tarbolton. 
St  John's,  Ayr. 
Thiatle  and  Rose,  Steyenston. 
St  John's,  Largs. 
Glasgow  Star. 

ST  ANDREW'S  BAND. 

Royal  Arch,  Maybole. 
St  Panl's,  Ayr. 
St  Andrew's,  Ayr. 
St  John's,  Girvan. 
St  James's,  Ealmamock. 

St  Peter's,  Galston. 
St  John's,  New  Cumnock. 
Junior  or  Knights  Templars,  Maybole. 

SALTCOATS  BAND. 

St  John's,  Dairy. 

KILBARCHAN  BAND. 

St  John's,  Greenock. 
Shoemakers  as  follows : — 
Champion. 
British  Prince  and  attendants. 
Indian  Prince  and  Train. 

GATRINE  BAND. 

Sling  Crispin  and  Train. 
Sonter  Johnie,  in  character. 
Highland  Chieftains. 

dtEENOCK  BAND. 

Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows. 

BAND. 

Robert  Bums's  Lodge,  Beith. 

AYR  BAND. 

Banks  of  Ayr  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows. 
Sir  T.  Makdougall  Brisbane  Lodge,  Lai^. 

Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  Glasgow. 
Captain  mounted,  with  Bow  and  ijrows. 

KILMARNOCK  BAND. 

Kilmarnock  Bnms's  Lodge  of  Foresters. 
Weavers  from  Maybole. 

MAYBOLE  BAND. 

Tailors  of  Maybole. 

MAUGHLINE  BAND. 

Boxmaken  of  Manchline,  with  large  Scotch  Thistle,  carried  shoolder-hi^ 
by  Four  men,  and  Banner,  inscribed, 

I  tiim'd  my  weeder-clips  aside^ 
And  spared  the  Symbol  dear.'* 

The  Parly  were  from  the  Establishment  of  Messrs  W.  and  A.  Smith.  The 
Thistle  grew  near  to  MossgieL 

Caledonian  Union  Odd  Fellows,  Dnnlop. ' 
(Depntations  of  the  Magistracy  joined  in  the  Procession  ih>m  Dmnbtrton, 
Dunlop,  Maybole,  and  LnanOi) 


im.]  The  Bwrm 

The  effect  of  the  Procession  as  seen 
from  the  Platform  almost  baffles  the 
p<>wer  of  description.    The  wailing 
of  the  bagpipes  and  the  crash  of  the 
bands  were  heard  firom  the  bosom  of 
deep  wood-thicket  behind,  long  before 
the  ranks  became  yiaible.  At  length, 
among  the  trees  that  skirted  the  op- 
posite banks,  there  was  a  glittering  of 
lances,  and  a  lifting  of  banners,  and 
a  dark-growing  line  of  men,  in  closest 
order,  marching  as  if  to  battle.  Gra- 
daallj  it  flowed  on,  in  continnoos 
stream,  file  succeeding  to  file  without 
gap  or  intermission,  nntil  the  head  of 
the  colomn  appeared  recrossing  by  the 
Old  Bridge,  and  winding  up  the  road 
towards  the  Platform ;  and  still  new 
banners  rose  np  behind,  and  fresh 
strains  of  music  burst  forth  amidst 
the  leafy  screen.    And  now  they, 
reached  the  platform :  lance  and  flag 
were  lowered  in  honour  of  those  who 
stood  bareheaded  above,  and  deafen- 
ing were  the  cheers  that  ushered  in 
the  arrival  of  the  national  pageant. 
The  spectacle  was  most  imposing,  and 
most  have  conveyed  to  the  minds  of 
the  strange  present  a  vivid  impres- 
^on  of  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  so 
deeply  implanted  in  the  Scottish  cha- 
racter, and  always  so  irresistibly  mani- 
fested at  the  touching  of  a  national 
chord.  The  most  interesting  part  of 
the  Procession  by  far  was  the  array  of 
Farmers  and  Shepherds,  the  flower  of 
the  west-countiy  yeomanry,  attired 
in  the  graceful  plaid.   Of  that  same 
breed  of  men,  of  tall  and  compact 
mould  and  hardy  sinew,  was  Robert 
Boms ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  imagine 
sny  thing  more  animated  than  the 
appearance  of  those  stalwart  sons  of 
the  soil,  as  they  lingered  for  a  moment 
before  the  platform,  and  looked  with 
wistfnl  eyes  at  the  sons  of  the  Poet, 
if  haply  they  might  trace  in  their 
lineaments  some  resemblance  to  the 
features  of  him  whom,  from  their  in- 
£uicy,  they  had  learned  to  love.  Then 
came  the  Freemasons,  and  King 
Crispm  with  his  train,  and  the  Arch- 
ers, and  much  more  of  old  Scottish 
device,  until  there  seemed  no  end  to 
the  flowing  tide  of  popnh&tion,  all 
and  joyfhl,  and  exultant.  But 
the  full  burst  of  enthusiasm  was  re- 
serred  for  the  close.  In  the  rear  of 
aQappearedan  enormouaThistle  borne 
ibonldar  hi^;  and  no  sooner  was 
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the  national  emblem  in  sight,  than  & 
universal  and  long-continued  cheer 
burst  forth  firom  the  many  thousands 
who  were  nowv  congregated  in  the 
plain  beyond.  Alas,  for  that  thistle  I 
Though  Bums,  as  the  inscription  bore, 

"  Had  tarn*d  his  weeder-clips  aside. 
And  spared  the  symbol  dear," 

such  was  not  the  fate  of  the  of^ring 
plant.  Scarcely  had  it  reached  the 
platform,  when  Christopher  North 
violently  possessed  himself  of  one 
branch,  the  Lord  Justice -General 
seized  upon  another,  and  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  it  was  torn  into  frag- 
ments, and  its  rough  leaves  and 
rougher  flowers  displayed  upon  manly 
bosoms,  from  which  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  wrest  them  again. 
So  closed  the  Procession — but  not  the 
gathering.  Deafening  were  the  cheers 
which  followed  for  Bums — for  hia 
Sons — ^for  Professor  Wilson — ^for  Lord 
Eglinton ;  until  the  last  remnant  of 
reserve  gave  way,  and  a  torrent  of 
people  swept  forward  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  a  pressure  of  their  hands 
that  were  gladly  and  gratefully  held 
forth.  Descendmg  from  the  Platform, 
we  entered  the  meadow-ground  be- 
yond, where  the  multitude  were  now 
assembled.  One  of  the  bands  stmck 
up  the  beautiful  air — Te  banks  and 
braes  o'  bonny  Doon;*^  and  imme- 
diately the  People,  as  if  actuated  by 
one  common  impulse,  took  up  the 
strain,  and  a  lomer  swell  of  music 
never  rose  beneath  the  cope  of  hea- 
ven. We  thought  of  the  fine  lines  of 
Elliott— 

To  other  words,  while  forest  eehoea 
ring, 

'  Te  banks  and  braes  o'  bonny  Doon,' 

they  sing  j 
And  far  below,  the  drover,  with  a  start 
Awaking,  listens  to  the  well-known 

strain. 

Which  brings  Sohehallion's  shadow  to 
his  heart, 

And  Scotia's  loveliest  vales :  then  sleeps 
again. 

And  dreams  on  Lozley  s  banks  of  Dun* 
sinane." 

Few  could  abstain  firom  tears  as  the 
last  glorious  note  died  solemnly  away 
into  the  skies.  We  looked  down  firom 
the  top  of  the  pavilion-stairs  upon  the 
vast  multitude  beneath.  There  could 
not  have  been  less  than  80,000  aonls 
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collected  upon  the  ground.  Of  all  that 
mighty  mass,  not  one  man  had  thrown 
discredit  upon  the  harmony  and  order 
of  the  day.  Every  face  glowed  with 
happiness  and  congratulation,  as  if 
oonsdoQs  that  a  good  work  had  been 
done,  and  that  the  nation  had  at 
length  discharged  the  duty  which  she 
owed  to  one  of  her  most  giiled  sons. 

THE  BAKQUST. 

The  company  began  to  enter  the 
Pavilion  almost  hnmedlately  after  the 
close  of  the  Procession,  and  the  chair 
was  taken  aboat  two  o'clock.  The 
Pavilion  was  erected  in  a  field  of 
twenty-two  acres,  adjoining  to  the 
Monument,  and  was  a  magnificent 
building.  It  measured  not  less  than 
120  feet  by  110,  forming  nearly  a  per- 
fect square.  The  roof,  supported  by 
two  rows  of  pillars,  was  covered  with 
waterproof  felt,  and  the  building  in- 
side was  lined  with  white  doth,  fes- 
tooned with  crimson.  In  the  centre 
of  the  roof  was  a  radiation  of  the 
same  colours.  The  tables  and  seats 
were  arranged  in  parallel  lines  from 
the  head  to  the  foot  of  the  apartment, 
rising  with  a  gentle  inclination  from 
the  middle  on  both  sides.  At  each 
end  there  waB  an  elevated  table  for 
the  Chauman,  Croupier,  and  their  re- 
spective  supporters ;  and  on  the  two 
remaining  sides  of  the  square  there 
were  vis-a-vis  galleries  for  the  instru- 
mental band  and  glee-singers,  a  piano- 
forte for  the  accompaniment  to  Mr 
Templeton  being  placed  in  front  of 
the  latter,  at  which  Mr  Blewitt  took 
his  station.  Mr  Templeton,  between 
the  speeches,  sang,  with  great  power 
and  sweetness,  appropriate  songs  from- 
Bums;  and  Mr  Blewitt's  performance 
was  admirable.  MrWilaon  came  from 
Paris  to  the  Festival;  but  imfortnnate^ 
Iv  was  prevented  by  severe  illness  from 
delighting  the  assembly  with  his  ex* 
quisite  strains.  The  hall  was  lighted 
by  twenty-two  glass  wfaidows,  shaded 
with  white  doth.  The  chairman  and 
croupier's  seats  were  of  oak,  made  of 
the  rafters  of  Alloway  Kirk;  and  se- 
veral splendid  silver  vases  decorated 
their  tables.  The  ball  was  seated  to 
accommodate  2000  persons,  and  was 
entirely  filled,  althou^  not  inoonve* 
niently  crowded. 

^  Hie  distegtishinc  fMm  of  the 
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pavilion  was  the  nnmber  of  laifies 
who  w«re  present.  A  great  room  ex- 
dusively  filled  with  men,  is  at  best  i 
dull  and  sombre  spectade ;  wad  so  far 
from  sodal,  that  it  always  conveys  to 
us  a  gross  idea  of  selfishness.  The 
mere  scenic  effect  on  thk  occaiioa 
was  immensdy  heightened  by  thft 
adoption  of  the  polite  mle ;  nor  en  it 
be  doubted  that  the  tone  of  the  meet- 
ing underwent  a  similar  improve- 
ment. 

The  Chaiman,  the  Bight  Hon.  tJis 
Earl  of  Eglinton,  was  snpported  on 
the  right  by  Robert  Boms,  Esq.,  laxe 
of  the  Stamps  and  Taxes,  Sameraet 
House,  London,  eldest  son  of  the 
poet ;  Major  Bums,  youngest  boh  of 
the  poet ;  Miss  Begg^  niece  of  the 
poet;  Hemy  Glaasford  Bell,  Esq., 
Sheriff- Substitute  of  Lanaikshire  ; 
Rev.  Mr  Cnthill,  Ayr ;  Mr  Robert 
Bums  Begg,  teacher,  Kinross,  nephew 
of  the  poet;  Miss  Begg,  the  yonngvr 
niece  of  the  poet;  MrandMrsThom- 
son  of  Dumfries,  (the  latter  the  Jessie 
LewaiB  of  ^he  bard,  who  tended  his 
deathbed on  the  left,  by  Colonel 
Bums,  second  son  of  the  poet;  Ma 
Begg,  sister  of  the  poet;  Sir  John 
M'NeUl,  Bart,  late  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Court  of  Persia;  the  BMn  Hon. 
Lord  Justice-General ;  tiie  Coontess 
of  Egtinton;  Sbr  D.  H.  Blair,  Bart, 
of  Blafrquhan.  The  Croupier,  Fro- 
fessor  Wihwn,  was  supported  on  the 
right  Archibald  Alison,  Esq.,  She- 
riff of  l4markshire,  and  author  of  the 
History  of  Enrope ;  Colond  Mure  of 
Caldwell,  author  of  Travels  in  Greece 
William  E.  Aytoon,  Esq.,  Advocate 
A.  Hastie,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Paislejr 
Jas.  Oswald,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Ghngow 
—on  the  left  by  Sir  Jamea  Can^^* 
Glasgow;  Provost  Miller,  Ayr;  Jamea 
Ballantine,  Esq.  of  Castlehill;  Chariea 
Mackay,  Esq.,  London ;  James  Camp- 
bell,  Esq.  of  Cnigie. 

The  Rev.  Mr  CuTHUJL  of  Ayr  asked 
the  blessing. 

The  Earl  or  Eouxrroir,  after  the 
usual  loyal  toasts,  rose  and  spoke  as 
follows Ladies  and  gtntlemen.  The 
sabjectofthetoastwhicmlhavenowtbe 
honour  to  bring  before  your  notice,  is 
one  of  such  paramount  importance  on 
this  occasion,  and  is  so  deeply  inte* 
restfaig,  not  only  to  those  whom  I  am 
addressing,  but  to  all  to  whom  genioa 
is  deaf,  that  IjoouU  have  wishfid  that 
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it  had  been  committed  to  more  wor- 
thy hands;  more  especially  when  I 
Bee  the  great  assemblage  collected 
here — the  diatingaisbed  persons  who 
grace  onr^  board  to-day.  It  is  only 
becaoee  I  conceive  that  my  official 
poBition  renders  me  the  most  formal 
and  fitting,  though  most  inefficient, 
moathpiece  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
ooanty,  that  I  have  yentnredto  present 
myseUT  before  yon  on  this  occasion,  and 
to  undertake  the  onerous,  thouffh  most 
gratifying,  dn^  of  proposing,  m  such 
an  assemblage,  the  thrilling  toast — 
The  Memory  of  Bums."  This  is 
not  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
creation and  amusement— it  is  not  a 
bonqnet  at  which  a  certain  number  of 
toasts  are  placed  on  paper,  which 
most  be  received  with  due  marks  of 
af]fTObation — it  is  the  enthusiastic 
desire  of  a  whole  people  to  pay  ho- 
noor  to  their  greatest  countryman.  It 
is  the  apontaneous  outpouring  of  a 
nation's  feeling  towards  the  illustri- 
ona  dead,  and  the  wish  to  extend  the 
hand  of  welcome  and  of  Mendship  to 
those  whom  he  has  left  behind.  Here 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  Poet  first 
drew  breath,  on  the  very  ground  which 
his  muns  has  hallowed,  beside  the 
Old  ^irk  which  his  verse  has  immor- 
talised, beneath  the  monument  which 
an  admiring  and  repentant  people 
hare  raised  to  his  memoiy,  we  meet 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  to  pay  our 
homage  at  the  shrine  of  genius.  The 
master-mind  who  has  sung  the  "  Isle 
of  Palms  — who  has  revelled  in  the 
immortal  ^^Noctes**  —  and  who  has 
already  done  that  justice  to  the  me- 
mory of  Bums  which  a  brother  poet 
alone  can  do — Christopher  himself  is 
here,  anxious  to  pay  his  tribute  of 
admiration  to  a  kindred  spirit  The 
historian  who  has  depicted,  with  a 
Gibbon's  hand,  the  eventful  period  of 
the  French  empire,  and  the  glorions 
Tictories  of  Wellington,  is  here — a 
CliOv  as  it  were,  offering  a  earland  to 
Erato.  The  disttngukhea  head  of 
tiie  Scottish  bench  is  here.  In  short, 
every  town  and  every  district,  every 
^ass  and  every  age,  has  come  for- 
ward to  pay  homage  to  their  poet. 
The  honest  lads  whom  he  so  prais- 
ed, and  whose  greatest  boast  it  is 
that  they  belong  to  the  land  of  Bums, 
mre  here.  The  fair  lasses  whom 
he  so  loved  and  sang,  have  flocked 
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hither  to  justify,  by  their  loveliness, 
their  poet's  words.  While  the  descen- 
dant of  those  who  dwelt  in  the 
^*  Csstle  o*  Montgomerie,"  feels  him- 
self only  too  highly  honoured  by  be- 
ing permitted  to  propose  the  memory 
of  him  who  wandered  then  unknown 
along  the  banks  of  Fail.  How  little 
could  the  pious  old  man  who  dwelt 
in  yon  humble  cottage,  when  he  read 
tiie  "  big  ha'  bible"— "his  lyart 
hafibts wealing  thin  and  bare"— have 
guessed  that  the  infant  prattling  on 
his  knee  was  to  be  the  pride  and  ad- 
miration of  his  country;  that  that 
infant  was  to  be  enrolled  a  chief  among 
tiie  poetic  band;  that  he  was  to  take 
his  place  as  one  of  the  brightest 
planets  that  glitter  round  the  mighty 
sun  of  the  Bard  o{  Avon !  In  origina- 
lity second  to  none,  ki  the  fervent 
expression  of  deep  feelbig,  and  in  the 
keen  perception  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  equal  to  any  who  ever  revel- 
ed in  the  bright  fairyland  of  poesy, 
well  may  we  rejoice  that  Bums  is 
our  own — well  may  we  rejoice  that 
no  other  land  can  claim  to  be  the 
birthplace  of  our  Homer  except  the 
hallowed  spot  on  which  we  standi 
Oh!  that  he  could  have  foreseen  the 
futurity  of  fame  he  has  created  to 
himself-— oh  I  that  he  could  have  fore- 
seen this  day,  when  the  poet  and  the 
historian,  the  manly  and  the  fair,  the 
peer  and  the  peasant,  vie  with  each 
other  in  paying  their  tribute  of  ad- 
miration to  the  untaught  but  mighty 
ffenins  whom  we  hail  as  the  first  of 
Scottish  poets !  It  might  have  alle- 
viated the  dreary  days  of  his  sojourn 
at  Mossgiel — ^it  might  have  lightened 
the  last  hours  of  his  pilgrimage  upon 
earth.  And  well  does  he  deserve  such 
homage.  He  who  portrayed  the 
Cottar's  Saturday  Night "  in  strains 
that  are  unrivaled  in  nmplicity,  and 
yet  fervour  —  in  solemnity,  and  in 
truth — ^He  who  breathed  forth  the  pa- 
triotic words  which  tell  of  the  glories 
of  Wallace,  and  immortalize  alike 
the  poet  and  the  hero— He  who  culled 
inspiration  from  the  modest  daisy,  and 
yet  thundered  forth  the  heroic  strains 
of  "The  Song  of  Death"— He  who 
murmured  words  whkh  appear  the 
very  incarnation  of  poetry  and  of 
love,  and  yet  hurled  forth  the  bit- 
terest shafts  of  satire — a  Poet  1:^ 
the  hand  of  aatuie,  desj^i^,  as 
2  c 
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it  were,  the  rules  of  art,  and  fet 
triamphiog  orer  those  verj  imles 
which  be  set  at  nongfat— ^  whose 
name  every  Scottish  heart  beats  high 
— whose  name  has  become  a  house- 
hold word  in  the  cottage  as  in  the 
palace — to  whom  shall  we  pay  our 
homage,  of  whom  shall  we  be  prood,  if 
it  is  not  oar  own  immortal  Boms?  Bat 
I  feel  that  I  am  detaining  yoa  too  long. 
I  feel  that,  in  the  presence  of  a  Wilson 
and  an  Alison,  I  am  not  a  fit  person 
to  dilate  upon  the  genius  of  Bams. 
I  am  bat  an  admirer  of  the  poet  like 
yourselves.  There  are  those  present 
who  are  brother  poets  and  kindred 
geniuses — ^men  who,  like  Bams,  have 
gained  for  themselves  a  prions  im- 
mortality. To  them  will  I  oonunit  the 
grateful  task  of  more  folly  displaying 
before  you,  decked  out  by  theur  do- 
qnence,  the  excellences  <i£  the  poet, 
the  genius  of  the  man,  and  to  welcome 
his  sons  to  the  land  of  their  &ther :  and 
I  will  only  ask  yon,  in  their  presence 
^on  the  ground  which  his  genius  has 
rendered  sacred — on  the  "  banks  and 
braes  o'  bonny  Doon''— to  join  with 
me  in  drinking  an  overflowing  bumper, 
and  giving  it  every  expression  of  en- 
thusiasm which  yon  can,  to  The 
Memory  of  Bums  I " 

Mr  Robert  Burns  rose  along 
with  his  brothers,  and  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  cheering.  He  said— 
My  lord,  ladies,  and  gentlemen.  Of 
course  it  cannot  be  expected,  at  a 
meeting  such  as  the  present,  that  the 
sons  of  Bums  should  expatiate  on  the 
merits  and  genius  of  their  deceased 
father.  Around  them  are  an  im- 
mense number  of  admirers,  who,  by 
their  presence  here  this  day,  bear  a 
sufficient  testimony  to  the  opinion  in 
which  they  hold  his  memory,  and  the 
high  esteem  in  which  they  hold  his 
genius.  In  the  language  of  the  late 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  though  very 
differently  applied,  the  sons  m  Bums 
can  say,  that  to  obtain  a  living  tes- 
timony to  their  father's  ffenius  they 
have  only  to  look  around  them.  I 
beg,  in  name  of  my  aunt,  brothers, 
and  myself,  to  return  our  heartfelt 
and  grateful  thanks  for  the  honour 
that  has  this  day  been  paid  to  my 
father's  memory. 

Professor  Wilson  then  rose  and 
said— Were  this  Festival  but  to  com- 
memorate the  genius  of  Bums,  and  it 


were  asked,  what  need  now  for  such 
eommemoratioa,  since  his  fiune  is  co- 
extensive with  the  litmture  id  the 
land,  and  enshrined  in  every  house- 
hold? I  might  answer,  that  although 
admiraticm  of  the  poet  be  wide  as  ^ 
worid,  yet  we^  his  compatriots,  to 
whom  he  is  e^Mcially  dear^  rejoice  to 
see  the  onivmal  sentiment  oonoeD- 
tered  in  one  great  assemblage  of  hia 
own  people :  that  we  meet  in  tiioa-^ 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands  to  houoor 
lum,  who  delights  each  sin^  one  of 
OS  at  his  own  hearth.  Bat  this  com- 
memoration expresses,  too,  if  not  a 
profoonder,  a  more  tenda  seotimeat ; 
lor  it  is  to  wdcome  his  aons  to  the 
land  he  has  illostrated,  so  that  we 
may  at  once  indolge  oar  natiooal 
pride  in  a  great  name,  and  gratify  in 
nlial  hearts  the  most  pious  of  ifiiBc* 
tions.  There  was,  in  former  times, 
a  custom  of  crowning  great  poets. 
No  such  ovation  honcmred  our  hard, 
though  he  too  tasted  of  homan  ap- 
plause, felt  its  delights,  and  kuev 
the  trials  that  attend  it.  Whiehwoeld 
Boras  himself  have  inferred,  a  ede- 
bratioQ  like  this  in  his  lifetime,  or 
fifty  years  after  his  death?  I  venture 
to  say,  he  would  have  preferred  the 
posthumous  as  the  finer  incense.  The 
honour  and  its  object  are  thai  sees 
in  joster  proportik>n;  for  death  confers 
an  elevation  which  the  candid  soul  of 
the  poet  would  have  considered,  and 
such  honour  he  would  rather  have  re- 
served for  his  manes,  than  haveenooiu- 
tered  it  with  his  living  infirmities.  And 
coald  he  have  fbreseen  the  day,  when 
they  for  whom  at  times  he  was  sore- 
ly troubled,  should,  after  many  yean 
of  separatioa,  return  to  the  hut  where 
himself  was  bom,  and  near  it,  within 
the  shadow  of  his  monument,  be  wel- 
comed for  his  sake  by  the  lords  and 
ladiesof  theland;  and— dearertkoogfat 
still  to  his  manly  breast— by  the  chil- 
dren and  the  children's  chOdrea  of  peo- 
ple of  his  own  degree,  whoee  hearts  he 
sought  to  thrill  by  his  first  voice  of 
inspiration ;  surely  had  the  Y'vakm  been 
sweeter  to  his  soul  than  even  that 
immortal  one,  in  which  the  Geaios  of 
the  Land  bound  the  holly  round  hia 
head,  the  lyrk  crown  that  it  will 
wear  for  ever. 

Of  his  three  Sons  sitting  htfe,  one 
only  can  remember  their  father's  face 
—those  large  lustrous  eyes  of  his,  ao 
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foil  of  many  meaniDgB,  aa  they  dark- 
ened in  thought,  melted  in  melan- 
choly, or  kindled  in  mirth,  bat  never 
tamed  on  his  children,  or  on  their 
excellent  mother,  bnt  with  oAe  of 
tender  or  intense  affection.  That 
son  may  even  on  this  day  have  re- 
membrance of  his  father's  head,  with 
its  dark  clnsters  not  nnmixed  with 
gray,  and  those  eyes  dosed,  lying 
npon  the  bed  of  death.  Nor,  should 
it  for  a  moment  placidly  appear,  is 
snch  image  nnsoitable  to  this  festival. 
For  in  bidding  welcome  to  his  md&  to 
their  father's  land,  I  feel  that,  while 
yon  have  conferred  on  me  a  high 
honour,  yon  have  likewise  imposed  on 
me  a  solemn  dnty;  and,  however  in- 
adeqaately  I  may  discharge  it,  I  tmst 
thiit  in  nonght  shall  I  do  any  violence 
to  iiie  apirit  either  of  hamanity  or  of 
truth. 

I  shall  speak  reverently  of  Boms's 
chancfeer  in  hearing  of  bis  sons ;  but 
not  even  in  tiieir  hearing  must  I  fw- 
get  what  is  due  always  to  established 
jndgment  of  the  everlastmg  right, 
like  all  other  mortal  beings^  he  had 
his  ftnils — great  even  in  the  eyes  of 
men — grievous  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven. 
Kever  are  they  to  be  thought  of  with- 
ont  sorrow,  were  it  but  for  the  misery 
with  which  be  himself  repented  them. 
Bnt  as  there  is  a  moral  in  eveiy  man's 
life,  even  in  its  outward  condition  im- 
perfectly understood,  how  much  more 
nffecting  wheii  we  read  it  in  confes- 
sions wrung  out  by  remorse  from  the 
greatly  ^fted,  the  gloriously  endowed! 
Bnt  it  is  not  his  faults  that  are  re- 
membered here — assuredly  not  these 
we  meet  to  honour.  To  deny  error 
to  be  error,  or  to  extenuate  its  blame, 
thai  makes  the  Outrage  upon  sacred 
trath ;  but  to  forget  that  it  exists,  or 
if  not  wholly  so,  to  think  of  it  along 
with  that  under-current  of  melancholy 
emotion  at  all  times  accompanying  our 
meditations  on  the  mixed  characters 
of  men — tkcd  is  not  only  allowable, 
bnt  it  is  ordered— it  is  a  privilege  dear 
to  humanity — and  well  indeed  might 
be  tremble  for  himself  who  should 
in  this  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of  nature 
crying  from  the  tomb. 

And  mark  how  graciously  in  this 
does  time  aid  the  indinations  of 
cbniity!  Its  shadows  soften  what 
thc^  may  not  hide.  In  the  dis- 
tan6e,  discordances  that  once  jar- 


red painfully  on  our  ears  are  now 
undistingaiahaMe->-lost  in  the  music 
sweet  and  solemn,  that  comes  from 
afar  with  the  sound  of  a  great  man's 
name.  It  is  consolatory  to  see,  that 
the  faults  of  them  whom  their  people 
honour  grow  fainter  and  ftJmter  in 
the  national  memory,  while  their  vir-  , 
tues  wax  brighter  and  more  bright ; 
and  if  injustice  have  been  done  to 
them  in  life,  (and  who  now  shall  dare 
to  deny  that  cruelest  hijustice  was 
dond  to  Bums?)  each  succeeding 
generation  becomes  more  and  more 
dutifrd  to  the  dead— desirous  to  re- 
pair the  wrong  by  profounder  hom- 
age. As  it  is  by  his  virtues  that  man 
may  best  hope  to  live  in  the  me- 
mory of  man,  is  there  not  something 
unnatural,  something  monstrous,  in 
seeking  to  eternize  here  below,  that 
of  which  the  proper  doom  is  obscu- 
rity and  oblivion?  How  beneficent 
thus  becomes  the  power  of  example  1 
The  good  that  men  do  then  indeed 

lives  after  them"  —  all  that  was 
ethereal  in  their  being  alone  survives — 
and  thus  ought  our  cherished  memo- 
ries of  our  best  men — and  Bums  was 
among  our  best — ^to  be  invested  with 
an  consistent  excellences;  for  far  bet- 
ter may  their  virtues  instract  us  by 
the  love  which  theyinsphre,  than  ever 
could  their  vices  by  aversion. 

To  dwell  on  the  goodnesses  of  the 
great  shows  that  we  are  at  least 
lovers  of  virtue— that  we  may  our- 
selves be  aspiring  to  reach  her  serene 
abodes.  But  to  dwell  on  their  faults, 
and  still  more  to  ransack  that  we  may 
recoid  them,  fi^otis  the  low  industry 
of  envy,  which,  grown  into  a  habit, 
becomes  malice,  at  once  hardening 
and  embittering  the  heart.  Such, 
beyond  all  doubt,  in  the  case  of  our 
great  poet,  was  the  source  of  many 

a  malignant  trath  and  lie,"  fondly 
penned,  and  carefnlly  corrected  for  the 
press,  by  a  class  of  calumniators  that 
may  never  be  extinct ;  for,  by  very  antl- 
pathyofnature,  the  mean  hate  the  mag- 
nanimous, the  groveling  them  who 
soar.  And  thus,  for  many  a  yeat^  we 
heard  souls  ignoble  born  to  be  for- 
got'* vehemently  expostulatmg  with 
some  puny  phantom  of  their  own  heat- 
ed fancy,  as  if  «f  were  the  majestic  shade 
<3X  Bums  evoked  from  his  Mausoleum 
for  contumely  and  insult. 

Often,  too,  have  we  been  told  by 
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persons  somewhat  presmnptnoiisly  as* 
sanungthe  office  of  our  instmctorsf  to 
beware  how  we  suffer  our  admiration 
of  genius  to  seduce  us  from  our  rerer- 
ence  of  virtue.  Never  cease  to  remem- 
ber—has been  still  their  cry— how  far 
superior  is  moral  to  intellectual  worth. 
Kay,  they  have  told  us  that  they  are 
not  akin  in  nature.  But  akin  they  are ; 
and  grief  and  pity  'tis  that  ever  they 
should  be  disunited.  But  mark  in 
what  a  hateful,  because  hypocritical 
spirit,  such  advices  ad  these  have  not 
seldom  been  proffered,  till  salutary 
truths  were  perverted  by  misapplica^ 
tion  into  pernicious  falsehoods.  For 
these  malignant  counsellors  sought 
not  to  elevate  virtue,  but  to  de- 
grade genius ;  and  never  in  any 
other  instance  have  they  stood  forth 
more  glaringly  self-convicted  of  the 
most  wretched  ignorance  of  the  nature 
both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  than  in 
their  wilful  blindness  to  so  many  of  the 
noblest  attributes  of  humanity  in  the 
character  of  Bums.  Both  gifts  are 
alike  from  heaven,  and  both  alike  tend 
heavenward.  Therefore  we  lament  to 
see  genius  soiled  by  earthly  stain; 
therefore  we  lament  to  see  virtue, 
where  no  genius  is,  fall  before  the 
tempter.  But  we,  in  our  own  clear 
natural  perceptions,  refuse  the  coun- 
sels of  those  who  with  the  very  breatli 
of  their  warning  would  blight  the 
wreath  bound  round  the  beads  of  the 
Jkluses'  sons  by  a  people's  gratitude— 
who,  in  affected  zeal  for  religion  and 
morality,  have  so  deeply  violated  the 
spirit  of  both,  by  vile  misrepresenta- 
tions, gross  exaggerations,  and  merci- 
less denunciations  of  the  frailties  of  our 
common  nature  in  illustrious  men-f- 
men  who,  in  spite  of  their  aberrations, 
more  or  less  deplorable,  from  the  right 
path,  were  not  only  in  their  prevailing 
moods  devout  worshippers  of  virtue, 
but  in  the  main  tenor  of  their  lives  ex- 
emplary to  their  brethren.  And  such  a 
man  was  Bums.  In  boyhood— youth 
— ^manhood — where  such  peasant  as 
he?  And  if  in  trouble  and  in  trial, 
from  which  his  country  may  well  tura 
in  self-reproach,  he  stood  not  always 
fast,  yet  shame  and  sin  it  were,  and 
indelible  infamy,  were  she  not  now  to 
judge  his  life  as  Christianity  com- 
mands. Preyed  upon,  alas!  by  those 
anxieties  that  pierce  deepest  into  the 
noblest  hearts— anzietiQS  fpr  the  sakea 
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—even  on  account  of  the  rerj  means 
pf  subsistence— of  his  own  hoosehold 
and  his  own  hearth — yet  was  he  m 
his  declining,  shall  we  call  them  dia- 
astxons  years,  on  the  whole  fiithfal 
to  the  divine  spirit  with  which  it  had 
pleased  Heaven  to  endow  him-— on  the 
whole  obedient  to  its  beat  indurations ; 
while  he  rqjoiced  to  illumine  the  paths 
of  poverty  with  light  which  indeed 
was  light  from  heaven,  and  from  an 
inexhaustible  fancy,  teeming  to  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  heart  in  midst  of 
chm  and  gloom,  continued  to  the 
very  last  to  strew  ^OQg  the  weary 
ways  of  this  ^orid  flowers  so  beauti- 
ful ui  their  freshness,  that  to  eyes  too 
familiar  with  tears  they  looked  as  if 
draped  from  heaven. 

Theae  are  sentiments  with  which 
I  rejoice  to  hear  the  sympathjr  of 
this  great  assemblage  thus  unequivo- 
cally expressed— for  my  words  but 
awaken  thoughts  lodgeo  deep  in  all 
considerate  hearts.  For  which  of  us 
is  there  in  whom,  known  or  unknown, 
4dasl  there  is  not  much  that  needs 
to  be  forgiven?  Which  of  us  thai  is 
not  more  akin  to  Bums  in  his  fleshly 
frailties  than  in  his  diviner  sjurit?  That 
^conviction  regards  not  merely  soleom 
and  public  celebrationa  of  reverential 
memoiy — such  aa  this;  it  penrades 
the  tenor  of  our  daily  lifb,  runs  m  our 
hearths-blood,  aits  at  our  hearths,  wings 
our  loftiest  dreams  of  human  exalta- 
tion. How,  on  this  earUi,  ceold  we 
love,  or  revere,  or  emulate,  If,  m  oar 
contemplation  of  the  human  being,  we 
could  not  sunder  the  noble,  the  ftir,  the 
gracious,  the  august,  from  the  dregs 
of  mortality,  from  tha  dust  Uiat  hangs 
perishahfy  abont  him  the  imperishr 
able?  We  jud^e  in  love,  that  m  love 
we  may  be  jndged.  At  our  hearth- 
sides,  we  gain  more  than  we  dared 
desire,  by  mutual  mercy ;  at  our 
hearthsides,  we  bestow  and  leceive  a 
better  love,  by  this  power  of  soft  and 
magnanimona  oblivion.  We  aie 
ourselves  the  gaiii^eia,  when  thus  we 
honour  the  great  dead.  TAcy  hear 
not— feel  not,  excepting  by  an 
illusion  of  our  own  moved  imagina- 
tions, which  fill  up  chasms  of  awful, 
impassable  separation;  but  we  hear 
^we  feel;  and  th^  echo  of  the 
acdaim  wUch  hills  and  skies  hare 
this  diQT  repeated,  we  can  any 
home  in  our  hearts,  where  it  (ball 
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settle  down  Into  the  oompoenre 
k)ve  and  pitj,  and  admiration  and 
gratitude,  felt  to  be  dne  for  ever  to 
oar  great  poet's  ahade. 

In  no  other  apirit  oonld  genius  have 
trer  dared,  in  elegies  and  hymns,  to 
seek  to  perpetuate  at  onoe  a  whole  peo- 
ple's ttinmph,  and  a  whole  people's 
gric^  by  celebration  of  king,  sage, 
pdest,  or  poet,  gone  to  his  reward. 
From  the  natural  infirmities  of  his 
meanest  subject,  what  King  was  ever 
free?  Against  the  golden  rim  that 
ronnds  his  mortal  temples  come  the 
same  throbbings  from  blood  in  disease 
orpassion  harrying  from  heart  to  brain^ 
38  disturb  the  achine  head  of  the  poor 
huMl  on  his  pallet  of  straw.  But  the 
king  had  been  a  gnardian,  a  restorer, 
a  deUraer;  therefore  his  sins  are 
boried  or  bomed  with  his  body ;  and 
all  over  the  land  he  saved,  genera- 
lioB  after  seneradon  continues  to  cry 
akmd^"  Oking^liyeforeyerl"  The 
Sage  who,  by  long  meditation  on 
man's  nature  and  man's  life,  has  seen 
how  liberty  rests  on  law,  rights  on 
obligatifms,  and  that  his  passions  must 
be  fettered,  that  his  will  be  free— how 
often  has  he  been  overcome,  when 
wrestling  in  agony  with  the  powers  of 
evil,  in  that  seclusion  from  all  trouble 
in  which  reverent  admiration  never* 
theless  befieves  that  wisdom  for  ever 
serenely  dwells!  The  Servant  of  Grod, 
has  he  always  kept  his  heart  pure 
from  the  world,  nor  ever  held  up 
in  prayer  other  than  spotless  hands  ? 
A  humble  confession  or  his  own  utter 
UDworthiness  would  be  his  reply  alike 
to  scofler  and  to  him  who  believes. 
But,  nnterrified  by  league  and  pesti- 
knoe,  he  had  curied  comfort  into 
houses  deserted  but  by  sin  and  de* 
spair;  or  he  had  sailed  away,  as  he 
truly  believed  for  ever,  to  savage 
lands,  away  from  the  quiet  homes 
of  Christian  men — among  whom  he 
mi^t  have  hoped  to  lead  a  life  of 
peace,  it  may  be  of  affluence  and  ho- 
Bour— Ibr  his  Divine  Master's  sake, 
and  fer  sake  of  them  sitting  in  dark- 
ness and  in  the  shadow  of  death. 
Therefore  his  name  dies  not,  and  all 
Christendom  calls  it  blest.  From 
SQch  bene&ctors  as  these  there  may 
seem  to  be,  but  there  is  not,  a  deep 
descent  to  them  who  have  done  thefr 
eenrice  by  what  one  of  the  greatest  of 
them  an  has  called    the  vision  and 
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of  the  faculty  divine"— them  to  whom 
have  been  largely  given  the  powers 
of  fancy  and  imagination  and  crea- 
tive thought,  that  they  might  move 
men's  hearts,  and  raise  men's  souls, 
by  the  reflection  of  their  own  passions 
and  affections  in  poetry,  which  is 
still  an  inspired  speech.  Nor  have 
men,  in  theur  judgment  of  the  true 
Poets,  dealt  otherwise  with  them  than 
with  patriot  kings,  benign  legisla- 
tors, and  holy  priests.  Them,  too, 
when  of  the  highest,  all  nations  and 
ages  have  reverenced  in  their  grati- 
tude. Whatever  is  good  and  great 
in  man's  being  seems  shadowed  in 
the  name  of  Milton;  and  though 
he  was  a  very  man  in  the  storms  of 
civil  strife  that  shook  down  the  throne 
at  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  kings, 
nevertheless,  we  devoutly  believe 
with  Wordsworth,  that 


Bis  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt 
apart." 

But  not  of  such  as  he  only,  who  in 
darkness,  and  with  duiger  compassed . 
round,"  soared  beyond  this  visible 
diurnal  sphere,"  and  whose  song  was 
of  mercy  and  judgment,  have  men 
wisely  resolved  to  dwell  only  on  what 
is  pure  and  high  and  cognate  with 
their  thoughts  of  heaven.  Still,  as  we 
keep  descending  from  height  to  height 
in  the  regions  of  song,  we  desire  to  re- 
gard with  love  the  genius  that  beauti- 
fies wherever  it  settles  down ;  and,  if 
pity  will  steal  in  for  human  misfor- 
tunes, or  for  human  frultiea  reproach, 
our  love  suffers  no  abatement,  and 
religions  men  feel  that  there  is  piety  in 

Silgrimage  to  such  honoured  graves, 
o  feel  we  now  at  this  commemora- 
tion. For  our  Poet  we  now  claim  the 
privilege,  at  once  bright  and  austere, 
of  death.  We  feel  that  our  Bums  is 
brought  within  the  justification  of  all 
celebrations  of  human  names  ;  and 
that,  in  thus  honouring  his  memory, 
we  virtuously  exercise  the  imagina- 
tive rights  of  enthusiasm  owned  by 
every  people  that  has  produced  its 
great  men. 

And  with  a  more  especial  pro- 
priety do  we  claim  this  justice  in  our 
triumphal  celebration  of  poets,  who, 
like  Bums,  were  led  by  the  cha- 
racter of  their  minds  to  derive  the 
matter  and  impulse  of  their  song,  in  a 
stricter  sense,  from  themselves.  For 
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they  have  lud  bare  to  all  eyes  many 
of  their  own  weaknesses,  at  the  side 
of  their  higher  and  purer  aspirations. 
Unreserved  children  of  smcerity,  by  the 
veiy  open-heartedness  which  is  one 
great  caose  of  their  commandingpower, 
and  contagiously  diffuses  every  eealous 
affection  originating  in  their  nobi- 
lity of  nature— by  this  grown  to  ex- 
cess, made  negligent  of  instinctive  self- 
defence,  and  heedless  of  misconstruc- 
tion, or  overcome  by  importunate  and 
dinginff  temptations — to  what  charges 
have  they  not  been  exposed  from 
that  proneness  to  disparaging  judg- 
ments so  comm(Mi  in  little  minds  I  For 
such  iudgments  are  easy  indeed  to  the 
very  lowest  understandings,  and  regard 
thhigs  that  are  visible  to  eyes  that 
may  seldom  have  commerced  with 
things  that  are  above.  But  they  who 
know  Bums  as  we  know  him,  know 
that  by  this  sometimes  unregulated 
and  unguarded  sympathy  with  all 
appertaining  to  his  kind,  and  espe- 
duly  to  his  own  order,  he  was  enabled 
.to  receive  into  hunsdf  all  modes  of 
their  simple,  but  not  nndiversified  life, 
so  that  his  poetry  murmurs  their  loves 
and  joys  from  a  thousand  fountains. 
And  suppose — which  was  the  case — 
that  this  unguarded  sympathy,  this 
quick  sensibility,  and  this  vivid  capa- 
city of  happiness  which  the  moment 
brmgs,  and  the  frankness  of  impulse, 
and  the  strength  of  desire,  and  the 
warmth  of  blood,  which  have  made 
him  what  he  greatly  is,  which  have 
been  fire  and  music  in  his  song,  and 
manhood,  and  courage,  and  endurance, 
and  independence  in  his  life,  have  at 
times  betrayed  or  overmastered  him — 
to  turn  against  him  all  this  self-paint- 
ing and  self-revealing,  is  it  not  un- 
grateful, barbarous,  inhuman?  Can 
he  be  indeed  a  true  lover  of  his  Und, 
who  would  record  in  judgment  against 
such  a  man  words  that  have  escaped 
him  in  the  fervour  of  the  pleading  de- 
signed to  uphold  great  causes  dear  to 
humanity? — who  would  ignobly  strike 
the  seU'-disarmed? — scomAilly  insult 
him  who,  kneeling  at  the  Muses*  con- 
fessional, whispers  secrets  that  take 
wings  and  fly  abroad  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth?  Can  they  be  lovers 
of  the  people  who  do  so?  who  find  it 
in  their  hearts  thus  to  think,  and 
speak,  and  write  of  Bobert  Bums? — 
lie  who  has  reconciled  poverty  to  its 


lot,  toll  to  its  taskwork,  care  to  its 
burden — ^nay,  I  would  say  even— grief 
to  its  grave  ?  And  by  one  Immortal 
Song  has  sanctified  for  ever  the  poor 
mairs  Cot — by  such  a  picture  as  only 
genius,  in  the  inspiring  power  of  piety, 
could  have  painted;  has  given  endur- 
ing life  to  the  ima^e — how  tender  and 
howti-uel — of  the  Happy  Night  passing 
by  sweet  transition  from  this  worfcy 
world  into  the  Hallowed  Day,  by  God's 
appointment  breathing  a  betvenly 
calm  over  aU  Christian  n^oia  m 
their  rest— nowhere  else  so  profoondiy 
— and  may  it  never  be  broken !— as 
over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  our  be- 
loved, and  yet  religious  land ! 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  best 
biogr^>hers  of  Bums,  and  his  best 
critics,  have  not  done,  or  desbed  to 
do,  justice  to  his  character  as  veli 
as  to  his  genius ;  and,  according  as 
the  troth  has  been  more  entoely  and 
fearlessly  spoken,  has  he  t^^Jeared 
the  nobler  and  nobler  man.  All 
our  best  poets,  too,  have  exalt- 
ingly  sung  the  worth,  while  thej 
mourned  the  fate  of  him,  the  brightest 
of  the  brotherhood.  But  above,  aad 
below,  and  round  about  all  that  they 
have  been  uttering,  has  all  along  been 
heard  a  voice,  which  they  who  know 
how  to  listen  for  it  can  hear,  and 
which  has  pronounced  a  decision  in  his 
favour  not  to  be  reversed;  for  on 
earth  it  cannot  be  carried  to  a  higher 
tribunal.  A  voice  heiuti  of  old  on 
great  national  emergencies,  when  it 
strack  terror  into  the  hearts  of  tj- 
rants,  who  quaked,  and  quailed,  and 
quitted  for  aye  our  land  before  the 
unconquered  Caledonian  spear"— nor, 
since  our  union  with  noblest  England, 
ever  slack  to  join  with  her*s  and  fer- 
vid Erin's  sons,  the  thrice-repeated 
cry  by  which  battle-fielc's  are  cleared; 
but  happier,  far  happier  to  hear,  in 
its  low  deep  tone  of  peace.  For 
then  it  is  like  the  sound  of  dis- 
tant waterfalls,  the  murmur  of  snm- 
mer  woods^  or  the  sea  rollutf  m 
its  rest.  I  mean  the  Voice  of  the 
People  of  Scotland— the  Voice  of  her 
Peasantxy  and  her  Trades — of  aU 
who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow— her  Woridng  Men. 

I  presume  not  to  draw  theur  charac* 
ter.  But  this  much  I  will  say,  thai 
in  the  long  run  they  know  viiom  it  la 
fitting  they  should  honour  and  love. 
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Thej  will  not  be  dictated  to  in  their 
choice  of  the  names  that  with  them 
shall  be  hoosehold  words.  Never,  at 
uy  period  of  their  history,  have  they 
been  lightly  moved ;  bat, when  moved, 
their  meaning  was  not  to  be  mistaken ; 
tenadoos  their  livinggrasp  as  the  clutch 
of  death;  though  forxre  may  wrench 
the  weapon  from  their  hands,  no  force 
can  wrench  the  worship  from  their 
faearta.  They  may  not  be  conversant 
with  our  written  annals ;  but  in  our 
oral  traditions  they  are  £Euniliar  with 
historic  truths — grand  truths  con- 
ceived according  to  the  People^s  idea 
of  their  own  national  mind,  as  their 
hearts  have  kindled  in  imagination  of 
heroic  or  holy  men.  Imaginary  but 
real— for  we  all  believe  tluit  men  as 
good,  as  wise,  as  brave,  have  been 
amongst  us  as  ever  fancy  fabled  for  a 
people's  reverence.  What  manner  of 
men  have  been  iheir  darlings  ?  It 
would  be  hard  to  sapr ;  for  their  love 
is  not  exclusive—it  is  comprehensive. 
Id  the  national  memory  live  for  ever 
characters  how  widely  different  I — 
with  all  the  shades,  fainter  or  darker, 
of  human  infirmity  I  For  theirs  is  not 
the  ackly  taste  that  craves  for  perfec* 
tion  where  no  frailties  are.  They  do 
not  demand  in  one  and  the  same  per- 
sonage inconsistent  virtues.  But  they 
do  demand  sincerity,  and  integrity, 
and  resolution,  and  independence,  and 
aa  open  front,  and  an  eye  that  fears 
not  to  look  in  the  face  of  clay  I  And 
have  not  the  grave  and  thoughtful 
Scottish  people  always  regarded  with 
more  espedai  affection  those  who  have 
stnig^bMi  with  adversity— who  have 
been  tried  by  temptations  from  with- 
out or  from  within — ^now  triumphant, 
now  overcome— but,  alike  in  victoiy  or 
defeat,  testifying  by  their  conduct  that 
they  were  animated  by  no  other  desire 
80  steadily  as  by  love  of  then*  coun- 
tTT and  its  people's  good?  Not  those 
who  have  been  favourites  of  fortune, 
eveu  though  worthy  of  the  smiles  in 
which  they  basked;  but  those  who 
rose  snperior  to  fortune,  who  could 
not  frown  them  down.  Nor  have  they 
withheld  their  homage  from  the  un- 
fortonate  in  this  world  of  chance  and 
change,  if,  in  abasement  of  condition, 
by  doing  its  duties  they  upheld  the 
dignity  of  their  own  nature,  and  looked 
roond  them  on  their  honest  brethren 
in  poverty  with  pride. 


And  how  will  such  a  people  re- 
ceive a  great  National  Poet?  How 
did  they  receive  Burns?  With  in- 
stant exultation.  At  once,  they  knew 
of  themselves,  before  critics  and  phi- 
losophers had  time  to  tell  them, 
that  a  great  Genius  of  their  own  had 
risen,  andx  they  felt  a  sodden  charm 
diffused  over  then*  daily  life.  By  an 
inexplicable  law,  humour  and  pathos 
are  dependent  on  the  same  constitu- 
tion of  mind ;  and  in  his  Poems  they 
found  the  very  soul  of  mirth,  the  very 
soul  of  sadness,  as  they  thought  it  good 
with  him  to  be  merry,  or  to  remem- 
ber with  him,  "  that  man  was  made 
to  mourn.*'  But  besides  what  I  have 
said  of  them,  the  people  of  Scot- 
land hold  in  the  world's  repute — 
signally  so — the  name  of  a  religious 
people.  Many  of  them,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  old  covenanters,  heirs  of 
the  stem  zeal  which  took  up  arms  for 
the  purity  of  the  national  faith— still 
tinged,  it  may  be,  by  the  breath  of 
the  flame  that  then  passed  over 
the  land — ^retain  a  certain  severity 
of  religious  judgment  in  questions  of 
moral  transgression,  which  is  known 
to  make  a  part  of  hereditary  Scot- 
tish manners — especially  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, where  manners  best  retain 
their  stamp.  But  the  sound  na- 
tural understanding  of  the  Scottish 
peasant,  I  use  the  liberty  to  say, 
admits,  to  take  their  place  at  the  side 
of  one  another,  objects  of  his  liberal 
and  comprehensive  regard,  which 
might  appear,  to  superficial  observa- 
tion and  shallow  judgment,  to  stand 
upon  such  difierent  grounds,  as  that 
the  approbation  of  the  one  should 
exclude  the  admiration  of  the  other. 
But  not  so.  Nature  in  him  is  various 
as  it  is  vigorous.  He  does  not,  with 
an  over-jealous  scrutiny,  vainly  try 
to  reduce  into  seeming  consistency  af- 
fections spontaneously  springing  from 
many  sources.  Truth  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  and,  conscious  of  tnith,  he  does 
not  mistrust  or  question  his  own 
promptings.  An  awful  reverence,  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  Law  without  ap- 
peal or  error — Supreme,  Sacred,  Irre- 
sistible—rules in  his  judgment  of  other 
men*s  actions,  and  of  his  own.  Never  - 
theless, under  shelter  and  sanction  of 
that  rule,  he  feels,  loves,  admires,  like 
a  man.  Religion  has  raised  and 
guards  in  him — it  does  not  extinguish 
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— the  natnnl  human  heart.  If  the 

'  martyrs  of  his  worship  to  him  are  holj 
— ^holj,  too,  are  his  conntrr^s  heroes. 
And  holy  her  poets — if  such  she  have 
— ^who  have  snng-^as  during  his  too 
short  life  above  them  all  sang  Boms — 
for  Scotland's  sake.  Dear  is  the  band 
that  ties  the  humbly  educated  man  to 
the  tme  national  poet.  To  many  in 
the  upper  classes  he  is,  perhaps,  but 
one  among  a  thousand  artificers  of 
amusement  who  entertain  and  scatter 
the  tedium  of  their  idler  hours.  To  the 
peasant  the  book  lies  upon  his  shelf  a 
household  treasure.  There  he  finds 
depicted  himself— his  own  woriLS  and 
his  own  ways.  There  he  finds  a  cor- 
dial for  his  droophig  spirits,  nutriment 
for  his  wearied  strength.  Bums  is  his 
brother—- his  helper  in  time  of  need, 
when  firetluhiess  and  impatience  are  re- 
placed with  placidity  by  his  strains,  or 
of  a  sudden  with  a  mounting  joy.  And 
£ur  oftener  than  they  who  knownot  our 
peasantry  would  beUeve,  before  theur 
souls  awakened  from  torpor  he  is  a 
luminous  and  benign  presence  in  the 
dark  hut;  for,  in  its  purity  and  power, 
his  best  poetry  is  felt  to  be  inspired, 
and  subordinate  to  the  voice  of  hea- 
ven. 

And  wOl  such  a  people  endure  to 
hear  their  ownFoet  wronged?  No, 
no.  Think  not  to  instruct  them  in  the 
right  spirit  of  Judgment.  Thej  have 
the  Scriptures,  perhaps,  to  bet- 
ter purpose  than  their  revilers,  and 
know  better  how  to  use  the  lessons 
learned  there,  applicable  alike  to  us 
aJl — ^the  lessons,  searching  and  merci- 
ful, which  proscribe  mutual  judgment 
amongst  beings,  all,  in  the  eye  of  ab- 
solute Holmess  and  Truth,  stained, 
erring,  worthless :  And  none  so  well 
as  aged  religious  men  in  such  dwell- 
ings know,  from  their  own  experience, 
from  what  they  have  witnessed  among 
their  neighbours,  and  from  what  they 
have  read  of  the  lives  of  good  and 
faithful  servants,  out  of  the  heart  of 
what  moral  storms  and  shipwrecks, 
that  threatened  to  swallow  the  strong 
swinmier  in  the  middle  passage  of  life, 
has  often  been  landed  safe  at  last,  the 
rescued  worshipper  upon  the  firm  land 
of  quiet  duties,  and  of  years  exempt 
from  the  hurricane  of  the  passions! 
Thus  thoughtfullv  guided  in  theur 
opinion  of  him,  who  died  youngs-cut 
off  long  before  the  period  when  others. 
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ruling  mercy,  have  begun  to  redeem 
their  errors,  and  fortified  perhaps  by 
a  sacred  office,  to  enter  upon  a  new 
life — they  will  for  ever  solenu^y  che- 
rish the  memory  of  the  Foot  of  the 
Foor.  And  in  such  sentiments  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  all  hia  coun- 
trymen share;  who  will,  tlientoe, 
rightfully  hold  out  between  Bmm  and 
all  enemies  a  shield  which  datteriac 
shafts  may  not  pierce.  They  are  piooa 
of  him,  as  a  lowly  fiUher  is  proad  of  an 
illustrious  son.  The  rank  and  splen- 
dour attauied  reflects  ^erj  down,  but 
resolves  not,  nor  weakuiB  one  Mogle 
tie. 

Ay,  for  many  a  deep  reason  the 
Scottish  people  love  their  own  Robert 
Bums.  Never  was  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  poet  so  strongly  and  endear- 
in^y  exhibited  in  his  song.  Th^ 
love  hhn,  because  he  loved  his  own 
order,  nor  ever  desired  for  a  smgis 
hour  to  quit  it.  They  love  Mm,  be> 
cause  he  loved  the  very  humbleat  con- 
dition of  humanity,  where  every  thiog 
good  was  only  the  more  commended 
to  his  manly  mind  by  disadvantages 
of  social  position.    They  love  hLon, 
because  he  saw  with  Just  anger,  how 
much  the  judgments  of   siUy  coward 
man  "  are  determined  by  snch  aed* 
dents,  to  the  n^ect  or  contempt  of 
native  worth,   liiey  love  him  liar  Jui 
independence.  What  wonder  1  To  be 
brought  into  contact  with  rank  sad 
wealth--^  world  inviting  to  aaihitioB« 
and  tempting  to  a  thousand  dedies— 
and  to  choose  rather  to  remaia  k>wly 
and  poor,  than  seek  an  easier  or  a 
brighter  lot,  by  courting  favour  from 
the  rich  and  great— was  a  k^tinuUtf 
ground  of  pride,  if  any  ground  of 
pride  be  legitimate.  He  gave  a  tongss 
to  this  pride,  and  theboaSt  is  inseribed 
ui  words  of  fire  in  the  Manual  of  th* 
Poor.  It  was  an  exuberant  foelingt 
as  all  his  feelmgs  were  exuberant,  sail 
he  let  them  all  overflow.  But  some- 
times, forsooth  I  he  did  net  ezpre» 
them  in  sufficiently  polite  or  oourteoei 
phrase  I  And  that  too  was  weO.  Be 
stood  up  not  for  himself  onl  v,  but 
the  great  class  to  which  he  Momged, 
and  whidi  in  his  days— and  too  often 
m  our8--^ad  been  insulted  \xy  tbe 
pride  of  superior  station,  when  oa- 
supported  by  personal  merit,  to  e? efj 
bolapeasant  a  thingof  seem.  Tb^ 
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km  kirn,  beeanm  he  Tindicated  the 
wajB  of  Grod  to  man,  hy  showing 
thai  there  waa  more  genioa  and  vir- 
tne  m  hnta,  than  was  dreamt  of 
ID  the  worlds  philosophy.  They  love 
bun  for  his  tivthfol  pictures  of  the 
poor.  Not  there  are  seen  slaves 
solienly  labouring,  or  madly  leaping 
m  their  chains;  bnt  m  nature's  bon* 
dage,  content  with  their  toil,  sedate  in 
tbdr  BoffieringB,  in  their  recreations 
Mofmirth — are  seen  Free  Men.  The 
portraitDre,  upon  tiie  whole,  is  felt 
by  18— and  they  know  it-*to  demand 
at  times  pity  as  a  dne ;  but  diallenges 
always  respect,  and  more  than  re-> 
spect,  for  the  condition  which  it  glori- 
fies. The  Land  of  Bnns  1  What  mean 
we  by  the  words  ?  Something  more, 
lorely,  than  that  Fortune,  in  mere 
blimfaiess,  had  produced  a  great  poet 
here?  We  look  for  the  inspiring 
landscape,  and  here  it  is;  but  what 
eoold  all  its  beauties  have  availed, 
had  not  a  people  inhabited  it  possess* 
lag  all  the  sentiments,  thoughts,  aspi- 
rations, to  which  nature  willed  to 
give  a  voice  in  him  of  her  choicest 
melody?  Nothing  prodigious,  after 
•U,  m  the  birth  of  such  a  poet  among 
such  a  people.  Was  any  thing  greater 
In  the  son  than  the  austere  resignation 
of  the  father?  In  his  humble  com- 
peers there  wafl  much  of  the  same 
tender  affection,  sturdy  independence, 
strong  sense,  self-reliance,  as  in  him ; 
and  so  has  Scotland  been  prolific, 
throughout  her  lower  orders,  of  men 
who  have  made  a  figure  in  her  litera- 
ture and  her  history;  but  to  Bums 
nature  gave  a  finer  organization,  a 
more  powerihl  heart,  and  an  ampler 
brain,  hnbaed  with  that  mystery  we 
call  genhu,  and  he  stands  forth  con- 
ipicQOus  above  all  her  sons. 

From  the  character  I  have  sketched 
of  the  Scottish  people,  of  old  and  at 
this  day,  it  might  perhaps  be  expect- 
ed that  moch  of  tneur  poetry  would 
be  of  a  stem,  fierce,  or  even  foro- 
doQB  kmd — ^the  poetry  of  bloodshed 
•nd  destruction.  Yet  not  so.  Bal- 
lads enow,  indeed,  there  are,  em- 
hoed  with  the  trae  wariike  sphit 
~- narrative  of  ex^oits  of  heroes. 
Bat  many  a  fragmentary  verse,  pre- 
served by  its  own  beauty,  survives  to 
prore  that  gentlest  poetiy  has  ever 
been  the  produce  both  of  heathery 
mountain  and  broomy  brae;  but  tM 
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names  of  the  sweet  singers  are  heard  no 
more,  and  the  ploagh  has  gone  over 
their  graves.  And  they  had  their  music 
too,  plaintive  or  dirge-like,  as  it  sigh- 
ed for  the  absent,  or  wailed  for  the 
dead.  The  fragments  were  caught 
up,  as  they  floated  about  in  decay; 
and  by  him,  the  sweetest  l3Tist  of 
them  all,  were  often  revivified  by  a 
happy  word  that  let  in  a  soul,  or,  by  a 
few  touches  of  his  genius,  the  frag- 
ment became  a  whole,  so  exquisitely 
moulded,  that  none  may  tell  what 
lines  belong  to  Bums,  and  what  to 
the  poet  of  ancient  days.  They  all 
belong  to  him  now,  for  but  for  him 
they  would  have  perished  utterly; 
while  his  own  matchless  lyrics,  alto- 
gether original,  find  the  breath  of  life 
on  the  lips  of  a  people  who  have 
gotten  them  all  by  heart.  What  a 
triumph  of  the  divine  faculty  thus  to 
translate  the  inarticulate  language  of 
nature  into  every  answering  modula- 
tion of  human  speech  I  And  with  such 
felicity,  that  the  verse  is  now  as  na- 
tional as  the  music  1  Throughout  fdl 
these  exquisite  songs,  we  see  the 
power  of  an  element  which  we,  raised 
by  rank  and  education  into  ignorance, 
might  not  have  surmised  in  the  mind 
of  the  people.  The  love-songs  of  Bums 
are  prominent  in  the  poetry  of  the 
world  by  their  purity.  Love,  traly 
felt  and  understood,  in  the  bosom  of  a 
Scottish  peasant,  has  produced  a 
crowd  of  strains  which  are  owned  for 
the  genuine  and  chaste  language  of 
the  passion,  by  highly  as  well  fa  by 
lowly  bom — ^by  cultured  and  byrader 
minds— that  nmy  charm  in  haughty 
saloons,  not  less  than  under  smoke- 
blackened  roofs.  Impassioned  beyond 
all  the  songs  of  passion,  yet,  in  the 
fearless  fervour  of  remembered,  tran- 
sports, pure  as  hymeneals ;  and  dear, 
therefore,  for  ever  to  Scottish  maidens 
in  hours  when  hearts  are  wooed  and 
won;  dear,  therefore,  for  ever  to 
Scottish  matrons,  who,  at  household 
work,  are  happy  to  hear  them  from 
their  daughters'  lips.  And  he,  too, 
is  the  Poet  of  their  friendships.  At 
stanzas  instinct  with  blythe  and 
cordial  amities,  more  brotheriy  the 
grasp  of  peasant's  in  peasant's  toil- 
hardened  hands!  The  kindliness  of 
then*  nature,  not  chilled,  though  op- 
pressed with  care,  how  ready  at  his 
bidding — at  the  repeated  air  of  a  few 
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exqiuflite  hat  musonght-for  words  of  know  wdl  thttt  li»e  ohirm  of  his  poe- 

hia — to  start  np  all  alive !  He  is  the  try  has  equal  power  far  the  inhaM- 

Poet  of  all  their  humanities.    His  tants  of  towns  and  cities.  Coca- 

Daisy  has  made  all  the  flowers  of  pations,  £Euniliar  oljects,  habitual 

Scotland  dear.   His  moorland  has  its  thoughts,  are  indeed  yery  difforent  for 

wild  inhabitants,  whose  cry  is  sweet,  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  people; 

For  sake  of  the  old  dumb  fellow-ser*  but  there  is  a  brotheriiood  both  of 

vant  which  his  farmer  gratefully  ad-  consanguinity  and  of  lot  Labour— 

dresses  on  entering  on  another  year  the  hand  pledged  to  oonstaat  toil— 

of  labour,  how  many  of  its  kind  have  the  daily  support  of  life,  won  by  its 

hem  fed  or  spared?  In  the  winter  daily  wrestle  with  a  seemingly  advene 

storm  'tis  useless  to  think  of  the  sailor  but  fitiendiy  necessity— 4n  these  they 

on  his  slippery  shrouds ;  but  the  are  all  commoners  with  one  another. 

outland  eerie  cattle ''  he  teaches  his  He  who  cheers,  who  solaces,  who  in- 
feres  to  care  for  in  the  drifting  snow,  spirits,  who  honoors,  who  exalts  the  lot 
In  what  jocund  strains  he  cdebrates  of  the  labourer,  is  the  poet  alike  of  all 
their  amusements,  their  recreations,  the  sons  of  industry.  The  mechame 
their  festivals,  passionately  pursued  who  inhabits  a  smoky  atmoepheie, 
with  all  their  pith  by  a  people  in  the  and  in  whose  ear  an  unwholesome  din 
business  of  life  grave  and  determined  from  workshop  and  thoronghftre  rings 
as  if  it  left  no  hours  for  play  I  Gait,  hourly,  hangs  from  his  rafter  the  caged 
dress,  domidle,  furniture,  throughout  linnet;  and  the  strain  that  should  gosh 
all  his  poetry,  are  Scottish  as  their  free  from  blossomed  or  green  boogfa, 
dialect ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  pride  that  should  mix  in  the  murmur  of 
of  his  heart,  be  rejoices  by  such  na-  the  l»ook,  mixes  in  and  consc^es  the 
tionality  to  provoke  some  alien^s  smile,  perpetual  noise  of  the  loom  or  theforge. 
The  sickle,  the  scythe,  and  the  flail,  Thus  Bums  smgs  more  especially  Co 
the  spade,  the  mattook,  and  the  hoe,^  those  whose  manner  of  life  he  en- 
have  been  taken  np  more  cheerfully  tirely  shares ;  but  he  sings  a  precioos 
by  many  a  toil-worn  cottar,  because  memento  to  those  who  wzJk  in  other 
of  the  poetry  with  which  Bums  has  and  less  pleasant  ways.  Give  then 
invested  the  very  implements  of  la-  the  people  knowledge,  without  stint, 
bour.  Now  and  then,  too,  here  and  for  it  nurtures  the  soul.  But  let  us 
there  peals  forth  the  clangour  of  the  never  forget,  that  the  mmd  of  man 
war-trumpet.  But  Bums  is  not,  in  has  other  cravings — that  it  draws 
the  vulgar  sense,  a  military  poet ;  ncMr  nourishment  from  thoughts,  beantifel 
are  the  Scottish,  in  a  vulgar  sense,  a  and  tender,  such  as  lay  reviving 
military  people.  He  and  they  best  dews  on  the  drooping  fancy,  and  are 
love  tranquil  scenes  and  the  secure  needed  the  more  by  him  to  whom 
peace  of  home.  They  are  prompt  for  they  are  not  wafted  fresh  ftom  the 
war,  if  war  be  needed— no  more,  face  of  nature.  This  vutue  of  these 
Therefore  two  or  three  glorious  strains  pastoral  and  rural  strains  to  pene- 
he  has  that  call  to  the  martial  virtue  trate  and  permeate  conditions  ex- 
quiescent  in  their  bosoms — echoes  istence  difierent  from  those  in  which 
from  the  warfare  of  their  ancient  self-  they  had  their  origin,  appears  where- 
deliverance — ^menadngs — a  propheti-  soever  we  follow  Uiem.  In  the  mine, 
cal  Nemo  me  impune  hceseet^  should  a  in  the  dungeon,  upon  the  great  watentt 
future  foe  dare  to  insult  the  beloved  in  remote  lands  under  fiery  slcies, 
eoil.  So  nourishes  his  poetry  all  that  Bnras's  poetry  goes  with  his  conntn  - 
is  tender  and  all  that  is  stem  in  the  men.  Futhfidly  portrayed,  the  im- 
national  character.  So  does  it  inspire  age  of  Scotland  lives  there ;  and  thus 
his  people  with  pride  and  contentment  she  holds,  more  palpably  felt,  her 
in  their  own  peculiar  lot ;  and  as  thai  hand  upon  the  hearts  of  her  childreu, 
is  at  once  both  poetical  and  practical  whom  the  constraint  of  fortune  or  am- 
patriotism,  the  poet  who  thus  b'ghtens  bitious  enterprise  carries  aftr  from 
and  brightens  it  is  the  best  of  pa-  the  natal  shores.  Unrepiningandnn- 
triots.  repentant  exiles,  to  whom  the  haont- 

I  have  been  speaking  of  Bums  as  ing  recollection  of  hearth  and  field 

the  poet  of  the  country-— and  his  is  breathes  in  that  dearest  poetry,  not 

the  rami,  the  rustic  muse.    But  we  with  homesidc  sinkings  of  heart,  ba( 
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with  home-invigorated  hopes  that  the 
day  will  come  when  their  eyes  shall 
bave  their  desire,  and  their  feet  again 
feel  the  greensward  and  the  heather- 
bent  of  Swtiand.  Thos  is  there  bat 
one  flool  in  this  our  great  National 
FestiTal;  while  to  swell  the  multi- 
tudes that  firom  morning  light  con- 
tinned  iloddng  towards  old  Ayr,  till 
tt  mid-day  thej  gathered  into  one 
mighty  mass  in  front  of  Bnms's 
Monmnent,  came  enthusiastic  crowds 
from  eonntless  villages  and  towns, 
from  onr  metropolis,  and  from  the 
great  City  of  the  West,  along  with  the 
sons  of  the  soil  dwelling  all  round 
tbe  breezy  uplands  of  Kyle,  and  in 
regions  that  stretch  away  to  the 
stormy  mountains  of  Morven. 

Sons  of  Bums !  Inheritors  of  the 
name  which  we  proudly  revere,  you 
claim  in  the  glad  solemnity  which  now 
imttes  US,  a  privileged  and  more  fond- 
ly aflbetionate  part.  To  the  honour 
with  which  we  would  deck  the  memory 
of  your  father,  your  presence,  and  that 
of  your  respected  relatives,  nor  less 
that  of  her  sitting  in  honour  by  their 
side,  who,  though  not  of  his  blood,  did 
the  duties  of  a  daughter  at  his  dying 
bed,  give  an  impressive  living  reality ; 
and  while  we  pay  this  tribute  to  the 
poet,  whose  glory,  beyond  that  of  any 
other,  we  blend  with  the  renown  of 
Scotland,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  us, 
that  we  pour  not  out  our  praises  in 
tbe  dnll  cold  ear  of  death.  Your 
lives  have  been  past  for  many  years 
asonder ;  and  now  that  you  are  freed 
from  the  duties  that  kept  you  so  long 
from  one  another,  your  intercourse, 
wherever  and  whenever  permitted  by 
yoQT  respective  lots  to  be  renewed,  will 
doive  additional  enjoyment  from  the 
recollection  of  this  day — ^a  sacred  day 
mdeed  to  brothers,  dwelling— even 
if  apart— in  unity  and  peace.  And 
there  is  one  whose  warmest  feelings, 
I  have  the  best  reason  to  know,  are 
now  with  you  and  us,  as  well  on  your 
own  account  as  for  the  sake  of  your 
great  parent,  whose  character  he 
respects  as  much  as  he  admires  his 
genins,  though  it  has  pleased  Heaven 
to  visit  him  with  such  afSiction  as 
might  wdl  deaden  even  in  such  a 
heart  as  his  all  satisfaction  even  with 
tbig  festival.  But  two  years  ago,  and 
James  Bnmes  was  the  proud  and 
bappy  father  of  three  sons,  all  worthy 
of  their  race.  One  only  now  survives  ^ 
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and  may  he  in  due  time  return  from 
India  to  be  a  comfort,  if  but  for  a 
short,  a  sacred  season,  to  his  old  age  I 
But  Sir  Alexander  Bumes — ^a  name 
that  will  not  die—- and  his  gallant 
brother  have  perished,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  m  the  flower  of  their 
life — ^foully  murdered  in  a  barbarous 
land.  For  them  many  eyes  have 
wept ;  and  their  countnr,  whom  they 
served  so  faithfully,  deplores  them 
among  her  devoted  heroes.  Our  sym- 
pathy may  not  soothe  such  grief  as 
his;  yet  it  will  not  be  refused,  commg 
to  him  along  with  onr  sorrow  for  the 
honoured  d^.  Such  a  father  of  such 
sons  has  far  other  consolation^. 

In  no  other  way  more  acceotable 
to  yourselves  could  I  hope  to  weioome 
^ou,  than  by  thus  striving  to  give  an 
unperfect  utterance  to  some  of  the 
many  thoughts  and  feelings  that  have 
been  crowding  into  my  mind  and 
heart  concerning  your  father.  And  I 
have  felt  all  along  that  there  wa^  not 
only  no  impropriety  in  my  doing  so, 
after  the  addrelss  of  onr  Noble  Chair- 
man, but  that  it  was  even  the  more 
required  of  me  that  I  should  speak  in 
a  kindred  spirit,  by  that  very  address, 
altogether  so  worthy  of  his  hi^  cha- 
racter, and  so  admirably  appropriate 
to  the  purpose  of  this  memorable  day. 
Not  now  for  the  first  time,  by  many 
times,  has  he  shown  how  well  he  un- 
derstands the  ties  by  which,  in  a 
eountry  like  this,  men  of  high  are  con- 
nected with  men  of  humble  birth,  and 
how  amply  he  is  endowed  with  the 
qualities  that  best  secure  attachment 
between  the  Castle  and  the  Cottage. 
We  rise  to  welcome  you  to  your  Fa- 
ther's land. 

Mr  RoBEKT  BuBKs  replied  in  the 
following  terms My  lord,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  You  may  be  assun^i 
that  the  sons  of  Bums  feel  all  that 
they  ought  to  feel  on  an  occasion  so 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  them,  and  on 
account  of  so  nobly  generous  a  wel- 
come to  the  Banks  of  Doon.  In  what- 
ever land  they  have  wandered— 
wherever  they  have  gone — they  have 
invariably  found  a  kind  reception  pre- 
pared for  them  by  the  genius  and  fame 
of  their  father ;  and,  under  the  provi- 
dence of  Almighty  God,  they  owe  to 
the  admirers  of  his  genius  all  that  they 
have,  and  what  competencies  they 
now  enjoy.  We  have  no  claim  to  at- 
tention individually— we  are  all  aware 
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that  genitis,  and  more  partlcQlarly 
poetic  genius,  is  not  hereditarj,  and 
in  this  case  the  mantle  of  Elijah  has 
not  descended  upon  Elisha.  The  sons 
of  Barns  have  grateful  hearts,  and 
will  remember,  so  long  as  they  live, 
the  hononr  which  has  this  day  been 
conferred  npon  them  by  the  noble  and 
the  illostrioaa  of  onr  own  land,  and 
many  generons  and  kind  spurits  from 
other  landsH-some  from  the  hr  West, 
a  country  composed  of  the  great  and 
the  free,  and  altogether  a  kindred 
people.  We  beg  to  return  onr  most 
heartfelt  thanks  to  this  nnmerons  and 
highly  respectable  company  for  the 
honour  which  has  been  done  us  this 
day. 

Sir  JohnM^Neill  spoke  as  follows : 
— ^My  lord,  ladies,  and  gentlemen — 
We  have  now  accomplished  the  main 

Surpose  of  this  assembly.  We  have 
one  honour  to  the  memory  of  Bums, 
and  have  welcomed  his  sons  to  the 
land  of  their  father.  After  the  address 
— ^which  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  the 
address  of  manly  eloquence— which 
you  have  heard  from  our  Noble  Chair- 
man; after  the  oration — ^whichlmay 
be  permitted  to  designate  as  solemn 
and  beautiful— which  you  hare  heard 
from  our  worthy  Vice-chairman — 
should  be  inexcusable  were  I  to  de- 
tain you  long  with  the  subject  which 
has  been  entrusted  to  me.  The  range 
of  English  poetry  is  so  vast — ^it  is 
profuse  in  so  many  beanties  and  ex- 
oeUenoes,  and  many  <^  its  great 
names  are  approached  with  so  much 
habitual  reneration,  that  I  feel  great 
diffidence  and  difficulty  in  addressing 
you  on  a  subject  on  which  my  opinions 
can  have  little  weight,  and  my  judgment 
is  no  authority;  but  to  you,  whose 
minds  have  been  stirred  with  the  lofty 
thoughts  of  the  Poets  of  Enghina, 
and  are  familiar  with  their  beauties, 
nothing  is  needed  to  stimulate  you  to 
admire  that  which  I  am  sure  has  been 
the  ol^ect  of  your  continual  admira^ 
tion,  and  the  subject  of  your  unfailing 
delight.  We  have  been  sometimes 
accused  of  a  nationality  which  is  too 
narrow  and  exclusive;  but  I  hope 
and  believe  that  the  accusation  is 
founded  on  misapprehension  of  onr 
feelings.  It  is  true  that,  as  Scots- 
men, we  love  Scotland  above  every 
other  spot  on  earth<-^that  we  love  it 
as  our  early  home,  and  our  father's 
house.    We  cherish  onr  feelings  of 


nationality  as  we  cherish  Onr  domestie 
affections,  of  which  they  are  in  truth 
a  part.  But  while  we  have  tiiese 
feelings,  we  glory  In  the  might  and 
the  majesty  of  that  great  country,  with 
which,  for  the  happiness  of  both,  we 
have  long  been  united  as  one  naticm. 
We  are  proud  of  the  vSctones  of 
Cressy,  of  Agincoort,  and  of  Poictief^ 
as  if  they  had  been  won  by  our  own 
ancestors.  And  I  may  venture  to  say 
there  is  not  in  this  great  assembly 
one  who  is  not  proud  that  he  can 
daim  to  be  the  oonntryman  of  Spen- 
ser, and  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  and 
Wordsworth,  and  of  every  <»e  in  that 
long  list  of  glorions  Englishmen,  who 
have  shed  a  lustre  and  conferred  a 
dignity  npon  onr  language  mors 
bright  and  more  mijestic  than  Elimi- 
nates and  exalts  the  living  fitersturs 
of  any  other  faind.  Thereis,Ithuik,m 
the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  hu- 
man intellect,  nothhig  more  surprising 
than  the  sudden  growth  of  Itterstnro 
in  England  to  the  summit  of  its  ex- 
cellence. No  sooner  had  tranquillity 
been  restored  after  the  long  dvil  wais 
of  the  Roses — ^no  sooner  had  men's 
minds  been  set  free  to  enter  the  fields 
of  speculation  opened  up  by  the  Refor- 
mation, than  in  the  short  space  of  the 
life  of  one  man— than  in  the  space  of 
seventy  years,  there  arose  such  men 
asSpenser,  and  Milton»  and  Shakspeare 
and  Sydney,  and  Baleigfa,  and  Bsoon, 
and  Hobbes,  and  Cndworth,  and  a 
whole  phalanx  of  other  great  men,  m- 
ferior  only  to  them  in  the  brigfatneis 
of  original  genius.  How  glorious  most 
have  been  tiie  soil  which  oonM  being 
to  maturity  a  harvest  of  such  teeming 
abundance  l'  There  are  probably  many 
among  us  who  can  even  now  remem- 
ber with  exultaticm  when  the  first  ray 
of  light  was  cast  on  their  minds  from 
the  genius  of  Spenser-^as  the  first 
glimmering  of  day  comes  to  him  whose 
sealed  eyes  ¥re  opened  to  the  light  (tf 
heaven,  discovering  otnects  at  first 
dimly  and  then  more  dearly,  we  at 
length  gazed  in  w<Nider  and  in  joy  on 
a  creati<m  vaster  far,  and  fiur  more 
lovely,  than  it  had  entered  into  oar 
hearts  to  concdve.  And  if,  hi  onr 
maturer  years,  we  rstnin  to  h've  an 
hour  with  him  in  the  regions  of  faiij* 
hmd  that  enchanted  our  youth— if 
some  of  the  flowers  seem  less  hri^ 
if  the  murmur  of  Uie  waten  is  a 
more  pensive  sound,  if  a  soberer 
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light  porvade  the  scene,  and  if  eome 
of  the  illosions  are  broken  for  ever, 
we  stiU  diflcoYer  in  every  atanaa 
beaaties  which  escaped  our  earlier 
obsenration,  and  we  never  lose  oar 
reUah  for  that  rich  play  of  fancy, 
like  the  eastern  fountain,  whose  spr^y 
descends  in  pearls  and  in  gems, 
fiat,  above  all,  when  we  look  npon 
liim  with  mature  feelings,  we  can  ap- 
preciate that  lofty  strain  of  godly  phi* 
losopby  which  he,  the  father  of  our 
poetry,  bequeathed,  and  which  has 
been  followed  by  his  successors.  When 
we  call  to  mind  the  influence  produced 
on  a  people  by  the  poetry  of  a  nation 
— ^wben  we  call  to  mind  that  what- 
ever is  desired  to  be  inculcated,  whe- 
ther for  good  or  for  evil,  the  power  of 
poetiy  has  been  employed  to  ad- 
vance it,  even  from  the  times  when 
the  Monarch-Mmstrel  of  Israel  glori- 
fied his  Maker  in  Psalms,  to  the  Utest 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  pro- 
pagate treason,  immcurality,  or  atheism 
— ^wben  we  thus  think  of  these  things, 
we  may  learn  how  mnch  pf  gratitude 
is  doe  to  those  men  who,  having  had 
the  precwns  ointment  of  poetic  genius 
poured  aboadantly  on  their  heads, 
have  felt  and  acknowledged  that  they 
were  thereby  consecrated  to  the  cause 
of  virtue — who  have  never  forgotten 
that  there  was  a  time  when 

^  The  sacred  oaxne 
Of  poet  and  of  prophet  was  the  same." 

8och  men  are  Spenser,  Milton — such 
is  Wordsworth.  Of  Milton  I  shall 
not  venture  to  speak.  He  stands  alone 
in  his  sanctuary,  which  I  would  not 
profane  even  by  imperfect  praise. 
Bnt  it  is  my  duty  to  speak  of  Words- 
worth. Dwelling  in  his  high  and  lofty 
philoeophy,  he  folds  nothing  that  God 
has  made  common  or  unclean — he 
finds  nothing  in  human  society  too 
humble,  nothing  in  external  nature 
too  lowly,  to  be  made  the  fit  expo- 
nents of  the  boun^  and  goodness  of 
the  Most  High,  tn  the  loftier  aspi- 
rations of  sn^  a  mind,  there  must  be 
ninch  that  is  obscure  to  every  inferior 
hitelligence;  and  it  may  be  that  its 
vast  expanse  can  only  be  but  dimly 
yisible— it  may  be  that  the  douds  of 
hicense  riung  from  the  altar  may  veil 
^m  common  eyes  some  portion  of 
the  stately  tempie  they  perftime ;  but 
we  ^  the  mm  who  should  there- 


fore dose  his  eyes  on  a  scene  of  beauty 
and  sublimity,  or  turn  back  from  the 
threshold  of  the  noble  edifice  in  which 
he  has  been  invited  to  survey  the 
majesty  of  creative  genius,  and  where 
be  will  be  taught  to  find  Books  in 
the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones, 
and  good  in  every  thing/* 

**  Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal 
praise. 

The  poets  who  on  earth  have  made  us 
heirs 

Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly 
lays." 

— ^"  Wordsworth  and  the  Poets  of 
England." 

Henrt  Glasstord  Bell,  Esq.,  ad- 
vocate, said— My  lord,  I  feel  it  to  be 
a  great  distinction  and  privilege  to 
have  been  requested  to  take  a  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  this  day.  It  is  a 
day  which  will  not  soon  pass  from  the 
recollection  of  those  who  have  parta- 
ken in  its  admirably-conducted  festi- 
vities. In  assembling  to  do  honour 
to  the  memory  of  Bums,  in  no  idle  or 
frivolous  spirit,  but  impressed  with 
those  elevated  emotions  which  have 
so  plainly  animated  the  whole  of  this 
mighty  gathering,  we  have  a  right  to 
feel  that  we  do  honour  to  oui'sdves  as 
individuals,  and  as  a  nation.  Our  as- 
sembling has  been  prompted  by  a  love 
of  all  that  is  purest  and  best  in  our  na- 
tional genius,  as  represented  by  our 
nations!  poet.  It  has  been  prompted, 
too,  by  that  indomitable  love  of  our 
native  land  which  Bums  felt  and  sang 
— ^a  love  founded  on  admiration,  which 
grows  with  our  growth  and  strength- 
ens with  our  strength,  of  all  that  ex- 
ternal nature  here  presents  to  us— on 
profound  respect  for  our  inestimable 
and  time-haUowed  institutions ;  and 
in  never-dying  delight  in  all  that  kin- 
dred spirits  have  here  shared  with  us 
— in  all  that  hi^er  spirits  have  here 
achieved  for  us.  No  poet  ever  pos- 
sessed greater  influence  in  dissemi- 
nating and  strengthening  such  senti- 
ments, than  Bums.  My  lord,  it  has 
been  well  said  that  wherever  an  hum- 
ble artisan,  in  the  crowded  haunts  of 
labourer  of  trade,  feels  a  eonscious- 
ness  of  his  own  dignity — issdrred  with 
a  desire  for  the  beautiful,  or  haunted 
with  a  dream  of  knowledge,  or  learns 
to  apprecUte  the  distinction  between 
the  guinea's  stamp  "  and  the''  gowd»'* 
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t/tere  the  royal  and  sentie  spirit  of 
Robert  Boms,  lion-Uke  in  its  bold- 
ness, and  dove-like  in  its  tenderness, 
still  glows,  elevates,  and  inspires. 
Thta  spirit  is  also  here,  and  has  been 
•vidoBMd  in  many  Ways ;  perhaps  in 
none  more  tikiB  In  this,  that  in  doing 
honour  to  the  gmuna  of  Boms,  we  are 
irresistibly  led  to  aduwwiadg^  and 
speak  of  the  debts  ire  owe  to  the  in- 
tellectnal  achievements  of  other  gieai 
minds,  not  in  Scotland  onlv,  but  in 
the  sister  countries.  We  have  jost 
heard,  from  the  eloquent  lips  of  Sir 
John  McNeill,  the  well  -  deserved 
praiaet  of  the  EngiiA  bwds.  WIU 
tids  miseliug  reftne  a  similar  cop  of 
welcome,  and  of  thanks,  to  the  poets 
of  Green  Erin?  Will  this  meeting, 
where  so  many  bright  eyes  rain  influ- 
ence, and  manly  hearts  beat  high,  not 
hail  with  simultaneous  delight  the 
name  of  one  who  shines  conspicuous 
as  the  very  poet  of  youth,  of  love,  and 
of  beauty — ^the  poet,  with  deference 
be  it  spoken,  of  better  things  than 
even  beauty— of  gentle  thoughts  and 
exquisite  associations,  that  give  ad- 
ditional sweetness  to  the  twilight 
hour,  and  to  the  enjoyments  of  home 
a  more  endearing  loveliness ;  the  poet, 
too,  of  his  own  high-souled  country, 
through  whose  harp  the  common 
breeze  of  Ireland  changes,  as  it  passes, 
into  articulate  melody— a  harp  that 
will  never  be  permitted  to  hang  mute 
on  Tara's  walls,  as  long  as 

Erin!  the  tear  and  the  nnile  la 
thine  eye 

Blend  like  the  rainbow  that  melts  in 
thy  sky  !*• 

How  many  voices  have  to-day  mur- 
mured a  wish  that  he  were  here  I  But 
the  echo  of  the  acclaim  with  which  we 
greet  the  name  of  Moore  will  reach 
him  in  his  solitude,  and  he  will  fee), 
what  Bums  died  too  younff  to  feel, 
that  it  is  something  worth  hving  for 
to  have  gained  a  nation's  gratitude. 
Of  Maturin  and  others  now  dead,  I 
must  not  pause  to  speak.  But  let  me 
be  privileged  to  express,  in  name  of 
this  meeting,  our  respect  and  admi- 
ration for  the  best  of  the  living  dra- 
matists—one deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Elizabethan  age— one 
who  has  rescued  our  sta^  from 
the  reproach  which  seemed  ready  to 
fall  upon  it— one  to  whose  exubcowt 


poetical  fitftffity,  and  bcM  originaHty 
of  thought,  we  are  indebted  for  saek 
beautiful  creations  as  Virgimus'* 
and  William  Tell,''  the  Hunch- 
back**  and  the  Love  Chase,**— eor 
valued  friend,  James  Sheridan 
Knowles.  And  I  might  have  stopped 
here,  had  it  not  been  thai  I  have  to- 
day seen  that  not  the  gifted  soiu 
alone,  but  also  some  of  the  gifted 
daughters  of  Ireland,  have  eome  as 
pilgnma  to  the  shrine  of  Bnrois ;  ditt 
one  in  particular,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  that  fair  sist^ood  who 
give,  by  their  talents^  additional  lustre 
to  the  genius  of  the  ptesaii  day,  has 
paid  herfirst  visit  to  ScotTand, that 
she  might  be  present  onthisoccaaoii, 
and  whom  I  have  myself  seoi  sMfved 
even  to  tears  hj  the  glory  <tf  the  ga- 
thering. She  IS  one  who  has  lately 
thrown  additional  Hgfat  on  the  anti- 
quities, manners,  scenery,  and  beau- 
tifnl  traditions  of  Irelattd— <nie,  whose 
graceful  and  truly  feminine  works  m 
known  to  us  all,  and  whom  we  are 
proud  to  see  among  us — ^Mrs  S.  C. 
Hall.  My  lord,  feeUy  and  brieflj 
as  I  have  spoken  of  these  great  names, 
I  must  not  trespass  longer  on  your 
time,  but  beg  to  propose  the  health  of 
Moore  and  the  Irish  Poets.*' 
Abchibald  Alison,  Esq.,  Sherif 
of  Lanarkshire,  spoke  as  folkm:— 
We  have  list^ed  with  admoatioa  to 
the  eloquent  strains  in  whicii  tiie  first 
in  rank  and  the  first  in  genius  have 
proposed  the  memory  of  the  immortal 
bard  whose  genius  we  are  this  day 
assembled  to  celebrate ;  but  I  know 
not  whether  the  toast  which  I  have 
now  to  propose,  has  not  equal  claims 
to  our  enthusiasm.  Your  kindness 
and  that  of  the  committee,  has  in- 
trusted to  me  the  memory  of  three 
illustrious  men — ^the  far-famed  suc- 
cessors of  Bums,  who  have  drank 
deep  at  the  fountains  of  his  genius, 
and  proved  themselves  the  woithy  in- 
heritors of  his  inspiration.  And  Scot- 
land, I  rejoice  to  say,  can  claim  th^ 
all  as  her  own.  For  k  the  Tweed  has 
been  immort^ed  by  the  grave  of 
Scott,  the  Clyde  can  boast  the  birth- 
place of  CampbeU,  and  the  mountains 
of  the  Dee  first  inspired  the  muse  of 
Byron.  I  rejoice  at  that  burst  of  pa- 
triotic feeling— I  hail  it  as  a  presage, 
that  as  Ayrshire  has  raised  a  sracefnl 
monument  to  Boms,  and  Edmboigli 
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has  erectiDd  a  noMt  stimctore  to  the 
Author  of  Waverley,  so  Glasgow  will 
ere  long  raise  a  worthy  tribute  to  the 
bud  whose  name  will  never  die  while 
Hope  poors  its  balm  through  the  hu- 
msn heart;  and  Aberdeen  will  wor- 
thily commemorate  the  far-famed 
tra?eller^  who  first  inhaled  the  inspi- 
ntioB  of  nature  amidst  the  clouds  of 
Loch-nagarr,  and  afterwards  poured 
the  light  of  his  genius  over  those  lands 
of  the  san  where  his  descending  oib 
aet— 

'Notts  in  Dwthem  climes  olMoarely 
bright. 

But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  liying 
light" 

Scotland,  my  l<»rd,  may  Well  be 
prood  of  auch  men,  but  she  can  no 
longer  call  these  exclusively  her  own ; 
their  names  have  become  household 
words  in  every  land.  Mankind  claims 
them  as  the  common  inheritance  of 
the  human  race.  Look  around  us, 
and  we  shall  see  on  every  side  ded' 
sive  proo&  how  far  and  wide  admira- 
tioa  for  their  genius  has  sank  in  the 
hearts  of  man  Whst  is  it  that  at- 
tracts straa^^ri  from  every  part  of 
the  world  into  this  distant  land,  and 
has  more  than  compensated  a  remote 
situation  and  a  churUsh  soU,  and 
given  to  our  own  Northern  Me  a 
splendour  unknown  to  the  regions  of 
the  sun?  What  is  it  whidi  has 
brought  together  this  mighty  assem- 
blage, and  united  the  ardent  and  the 
generous  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
from  the  Ural  mountains  to  the  banks 
of  the  MIssisdppi,  on  the  shores  of  an 
island  in  the  Atlantic?  My  lord,  it 
is  neither  the  magnificence  of  our 
cities,  nor  the  beauty  of  our  valleys, 
the  animation  of  our  harbours,  nor  the 
stiOness  of  our  mountains ;  it  is  neither 
our  sounding  cataracts,  nor  our  spread- 
mg  lakes;  neither  the  wilds  of  na- 
ture we  have  subdued  so  strenuously, 
fior  the  blue  hiUs  we  have  loved  so 
wdL  These  beauties,  great  as  they 
are,  have  been  equaled  in  other  lands; 
these  marvels,  wondrous  though  they 
be,  have  parallels  in  other  climes.  It 
is  the  cenius  of  her  sons  which  has 
gj?en  Scotland  her  proud  pre-emi- 
neooe ;  this  it  is,  more  even  than  the 
shades  of  Bruce,  of  Wallace,  and  of 
Maiy,  which  has  rendered  her  scenes 
daidc  ground  to  the  whole  civilized 
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wwld,  and  now  brings  pflgrimrfivn 

the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  aa 
on  this  day,  to  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  genius. 

"  Yet  Albyn !  yet  the  praise  be  thine. 
Thy  scenes  with  story  to  combine ; 
Thou  bid*st  him  who  by  Roslin  strays 
List  to  the  tale  of  other  days. 
Midst  Cartlane  crags  thou  showest 

the  cave. 
The  refuge  of  thy  champion  brave ; 
Giving  each  rock  a  storied  tale. 
Pouring  a  lay  through  every  dale ; 
Knitting,  as  with  a  moral  band, 
Thy  story  to  thy  native  land  ; 
Combining  thus  the  interest  high 
Which  genius  lends  to  beauty*s  eye ! " 

But,  my  lord,  the  poet  who  conceived 
those  beautiful  lines,  has  himself  done 
more  than  all  our  ancestors*  valour  to 
immortaliEe  the  land  of  his  birth ;  for 
he  has  united  the  interest  of  truth 
with  the  diarms  of  fiction,  and  peo- 
pled the  realm  not  only  with  the 
shadows  of^  time,  but  the  creations  of 
genius.  In  those  brilliant  creations, 
as  in  the  glassy  wave,  we  behold  mir- 
rored the  lights,  the  shadows,  the 
forms  of  reality ;  and  yet 

So  pure,  so  fair,  the  mirror  gave. 
As  if  there  lay  beneath  the  wave. 
Secure  from  trouble,  toil,  and  care, 
A  world  than  earthly  world  more  fair." 

Tears  have  rolled  on,  but  they  have 
taken  nothing,  they  have  added  much 
to  the  fame  of  those  illustrious  men. 

Time  but  the  impression  deeper  makes. 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear." 
The  voice  of  ages  has  spoken  :  it  has 
given  Campbell  and  Byron  the  highest 

Slace  with  Bums  in  lyric  poetry,  and 
estined  Scott 

^  To  riral  all  but  Shakspeare's  name 
below." 

Their  names  now  shine  in  unapproach- 
able splendour,  far  removed,  like  the 
fixed  stars,  from  the  clouds  and  the 
riviiJry*of  a  lower  world.  To  the  end 
of  time  they  will  maintain  their  ex- 
alted station.  Never  will  the  culti- 
vated traveller  traverse  the  sea  of 
Archipelago,  that  the  Isles  of 
Greece,  the  Isles  of  Greece,"  will  not 
recur  to  his  recollection ;  never  will 
he  approach  the  shores  of  Loch  Kat- 
rine, that  the  image  of  Ellen  Douglas 
will  not  be  present  to  his  memory ; 
never  will  he  gase  on  the  difb  of  Bri^ 
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tain,  that  he  ^1  not  thrill  at  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Mariners  of  England, 
who  guard  onr  native  seas/*  Whence 
has  arisen  this  great,  this  universally 
aclmowledged  celebrity?  My  lord, 
it  is  hard  to  say  whether  we  have 
most  to  admire  the  brilliancy  of  their 
fancy  or  the  creations  of  their  genius, 
the  beauty  of  their  verses  or  the  ma- 
gic of  then-  language,  the  elevation  of 
their  thoughts  or  the  pathos  of  their 
conceptions.  But  there  is  one  whose 
recent  death  we  all  deplore,  but  who 
has  lighted  the  torch  of  Hope  at 
natures  funeral  pile,'*  who  has  gained 
a  yet  higher  inspiration.  In  Camp- 
bell it  is  the  moral  purposes  to  which 
he  has  directed  his  mighty  powers 
which  is  the  real  secret  of  his  success, 
the  lofty  objects  to  which  he  has  de- 
voted his  life,  which  have  proved  his 
passport  to  immortality.  It  is  be- 
cause he  has  unceasingly  contended 
for  the  best  interests  of  humanity, 
because  he  has  ever  asserted  the  dig- 
nity of  the  human  soul,  because  he 
has  never  forgotten  that  amidst  all 
the  distinctions  of  time. 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  Btamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that.*^ 

Because  he  has  regarded  himself  as 
the  high-priest  of  Nature,  and  the 
worid  which  we  inhabit  as  the  abode 
not  merely  of  human  care  and  human 
joys,  but  as  the  temple  of  the  living 
God,  in  which  praise  is  due,  and  where 
service  is  to  be  performed. — "  The 
memory  of  Scott,  Byron,  and  Camp- 
bell." 

William  E.  Aytoun,  Esq.,  advo- 
cate, said— We  are  met  here  to  -day  not 
only  to  pay  due  honour  to  the  memory 
of  that  bard  whose  genius  has  conse- 
crated this  spot,  and  the  scenes  aromid 
it,  as  classic  ground  for  ever,  but  for  a 
wider,  a  more  important,  and  even  & 
more  generous  purpose.  I  look  upon 
this  assemblage  as  a  great  national  ga- 
thering—a meeting  not  only  of  the 
Highlands  and  Lowlands  of  Scotland, 
but  of  kindly  strangers  also,  to  testify 
our  reverence  and  affection  for  the 
living  lights  of  fame  that  are  still  burn- 
ing amongst  us,  and  our  undying  grati- 
tude and  exultation  for  those  who 
have  already  passed  away.  Thus, 
though  they  belong  to  the  sister  coun- 
tries, we  have  paid  due  homage  to  the 
yenmble  name  of  Wordsworth  and 
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to  the  spai^lSng  genius  of  Moore. 
Thus  the  heart  of  every  one  that  hears 
me  burned  within  him — am  I  not 
right? — ^when  we  saw  our  own  noble 
Wilson  rise  amidst  us,  and  heard  him, 
with  an  eloquence  the  most  pure — for 
it  flowed  spontaneously  from  his  sonl 
— speak,  as  perhaps  no  other  man 
could  speak,  of  the  genius  <^  the  im- 
mortal dead.  Thus,  too,  we  have 
heard  the  tribute  so  touchingly  paid 
to  Campbell,  who  now  sle^  among 
the  sages,  and  the  statesmen,  and  the 
warriors,  and  the  poets  of  famous 
England ;  and  to  him  who  has  a  hap- 
pier and  a  holier  sepulture  still — for 
he  lies  within  the  bosom  of  his  own 
dear  native  land— to  Scott,  the  mas- 
ter-spirit of  the  age,  for  whom  we  weli 
may  mourn,  since  we  dare  not  hope 
to  look  upon  his  like  again  I  I  have 
now,  in  a  few  words,  to  entreat  your 
patience  whilst  I  speak  of  two  other 
Scottish  poets  whose  memory  is  yet 
green  amongst  us— both  reared,  like 
Robert  Bums,  at  the  lowly  hearth  of 
the  peasant— both  pursuing,  like  him, 
through  every  discouragement  and 
difficulty,  the  pathway  towards  hon- 
ourable renown — and  both  the  aa-> 
thors  of  strains  which  bear  the  stamp 
of  immortality.  And  first,  let  me 
allude  to  one  of  them  whom  I 
knew  and  deariy  loved.  Who  is 
there  that  has  not  heard  of  die 
Ettrick  Shepherd — of  him  whose  ia- 
q>iration  descended  as  lightly  as  the 
breese  that  blows  along  the  mountain 
side — ^who  saw,  amongst  the  loiielj 
and  sequestered  ^ens  of  the  soath, 
from  eyelids  touched  with  faii7  oint- 
ment, such  visions  as  are  vouchsafed 
to  the  minstrel  alone— the  dream  of 
sweet  Kilmeny,  too  spiritual  for  the 
taint  iA  earth  ?  I  shall  not  attempc 
any  comparison — for  I  am  not  hera 
to  criticise — between  his  genius  end 
that  of  other  men,  on  whom  God  in 
his  bounty  has  bestowed  the  great 
and  the  marvellons  The  songe 
and  the  poetry  of  the  Sh^herd  art 
now  the  nation's  own,  as  indeed  they 
long  have  been ;  and  amidst  the  min- 
strelsy of  the  chour  who  have  made 
the  name  of  Scotland  and  her  pea- 
santry &miiiar  thronj^KNit  the  wide 
reach  of  the  habitable  world,  the  dear 
wild  notes  of  the  Forest  wifi  for  ever 
be  heard  to  linff.  I  have  seen  bim 
many  timea  by  the  banks  of  his  own 
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Ti>maiitic  Yarrow;  I  have  sat  with 
him  in  the  calm  and  sminy  weather 
bj  the  margin  of  Saint  Mary's  Lake ; 
I  have  seen  his  eyes  sparkle  and  his 
cheek  flash  as  he  spoke  out  some  old 
heroic  ballad  of  the  days  of  the  Doug- 
las and  the  Grsme ;  and  I  have  felt, 
as  I  listened  to  the  accents  of  his 
manly  voice,  that  whilst  Scotland 
coald  produce  amongst  her  children 
such  men  as  him  beside  me,  her 
ancient  spirit  had  not  departed  from 
her,  nor  the  star  of  her  glory  grown 
pale !  For  he  was  a  man,  indeed,  cast 
in  natnre's  happiest  mould.  True- 
hearted,  and  brave,  and  generous, 
and  smcere ;  alive  to  every  kindly 
hnpulse,  and  fresh  at  the  core  to  the 
last,  he  lived  among  his  native  hills 
the  blameless  life  of  the  shepherd  and 
the  poet;  and  on  the  day  when  he 
▼as  Uid  beneath  the  sod  in  the  lonely 
kiityard  of  Ettrick,  there  was  not 
one  dry  eye  amongst  the  hundreds 
that  lingered  round  his  grave.  Of  the 
other  sweet  singer,  too — of  AUan 
Conningham,  the  leal-hearted  and 
kindly  Allan — might  say  much  ;  bnt 
why  should  I  detain  you  further? 
Does  not  his  name  alone  recall  to  your 
recollection  many  a  sweet  song  that 
has  thrilled  the  bosom  of  the  village 
maiden  with  an  emotion  that  a  prin- 
cess need  not  blush  to  own?  Honour, 
then,  to  the  poets  I — whether  they 
speak  out  loud  and  trumpet-tongued, 
to  find  audience  in  the  hearts  of  the 
great,  and  the  mighty,  and  the  brave 
--or  whether,  in  lowlier  and  more 
simple  accents,  but  not  less  sacred  in 
their  mission,  they  bring  comfort  and 
consolation  to  the  poor.  As  the  sweep 
^of  the  rainbow,  which  has  its  arch  in 
*  heaven,  and  its  shafts  resting  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth — as  the  sun- 
shine which  falls  with  equal  bounty 
upon  the  palace  and  the  hut — is  the 
aU-pervading  and  universal  spirit  of 
poetzy ;  and  what  less  can  we  do  to 
those  men  who  have  collected  and 
scattered  it  around  us,  than  to  hail 
them  as  the  benefactors  of  their  race? 
That  has  been  the  purpose  of  our 
gathering,  and  we  have  held  it  in  a 
fittmg  spot  Proud,  indeed,  may  be 
the  &trict  that  can  daun  within  her- 
self the  birthplaces  of  Bums  and  of 
Cnnmngham ;  and  proud  may  we  all 
he--and  we  are  proud,  from  yourself, 
my  lord,  to  the  humblest  individual 
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who  bore  a  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  memorable  day — that  we  have 
the  opportunity  of  testifying  our  re- 
spect to  the  genius  that  will  defy  the 
encroachment  of  time :  and  which  has 
shed,  and  will  continue  to  shed,  a 
splendour  and  a  glory  around  the  land 
that  we  love  so  well  I  My  lord,  I  am 
honoured  in  having  to  propose  "  The 
memory  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and 
of  Allan  Cunningham.^* 

Sir  D.  H.  Blair,  Bart.,  of  Bldr- 
quhan,  said — ^My  Lord  Eglinton  and 
gentlemen,  I  have  been  requested  to 
give  the  next  toast,  which  I  very 
much  wish  had  fallen  into  abler  hands. 
It  is  a  toast,  my  lord,  that  is  as  well 
calculated  to  call  forth  enthusiastic 
bursts  of  eloquence  as  any  we  have 
listened  to  with  such  delight  to-day ; 
but  as  on  that  account  I  feel  quite  un- 
able to  do  it  adequate  justice,  I  must 
trust  to  that  acclamation  by  which  I 
am  confident  it  will  be  received,  with- 
out any  effort  on  my  part.  We  all 
recollect  the  words  of  our  immortal 
bard,  when,  in  alluding  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  nature  ha<d  finished  this 
fair  creation,  he  says — 

Her  'prentice  han'  she  tried  on  man. 
And  then  she  made  the  lasses  O !  *' 

I  am  sure  every  ihan  in  this  assembly 
will  Join  me  in  an  enthusiastic  bumper 
to  the  health  of  the  Countess  of 
Eglinton,  and  the  ladies  who  have 
honoured  this  meeting  with  their  pre- 
sence." 

Colonel  Mure  of  Caldwell,  said — 
In  obedience  to  the  order  of  our  noble 
chairman,  I  have  to  request  a  bumper 
to  the  Peasantry  of  Scotland.  In  order 
justly  to  appreciate  the  clauns  of  this 
most  estimable  class  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  upon  our  sympathies,  I  must 
remind  you  that  to  it  pre-eminently 
belongs  the  honour  of  having  given 
birth  to  the  remarkable  man  whose 
memory  we  are  this  day  met  to  cele- 
brate. I  must  remind  you,  that  while 
the  fact  of  Bums  having  raised  him- 
self from  the  rank  of  a  Scottish  plough- 
man, by  the  innate  force  of  heaven- 
bom  genius,  to  the  level  of  the  greatest 
and  most  original  poets  of  any  age  or 
country,  is  the  noblest  feature  of  his 
history,  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  in 
then: turn,  maybe  entitled  to  feel  pride, 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  proudest 
nobles  of  their  land,  when  they  re- 
2d 
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member  that  from  them,  and  not  from 
tiie  privileged  orders  of  society,  our 
greatest  national  gcnios  was  destined 
to  arise.  And,  in  fact,  the  most  strik- 
ing, and  perhaps  the  most  valnable 
feature  in  the  poetical  character  of  ' 
Bams,  is  the  marked  ascendency 
which  the  spirit  and  habits  of  the  pea- 
sant, the  geuias  of  the  man,  as  it  were, 
continned  to  exercise  on  the  genius  of 
the  poet,  even  daring  the  most  bril- 
liant periods  of  his  subsequent  career. 
Even  amid  that  rich  variety  of  sub- 
jects, in  the  treatment  of  which  his 
instinctive  refinement  and  delicacy  of 
taste  enabled  him  to  combine,  with  all 
the  higher  powers  of  the  man,the  court- 
ly graces  of  the  gentleman  and  sdiolar 
— still  his  happiest  effort,  the  master- 
piece of  his  genius,  in  which  his  own 
mind  is  displayed  in  the  most  agree- 
able light,  and  tiis  inspiration  breathes 
fortb  with  the  greatest  brilliancy  and 
beauty,  will  be  found  to  be  dic- 
tated by  the  associations  of  his  early 
rustic  days.  When  I  reflect,  therefore, 
how  copious,  how  graphic,  how  true 
are  his  own  descriptions  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Scottish  peasantry,  in  all  its 
varieties  of  grave  or  of  gay,  of  light 
or  of  shadow,  I  cannot  but  feel  it  is  a 
sort  of  presumption  to  offer  in  a  com- 
pany,  who  must  be  all  so  familiar  with 
these  descriptions,  any  crude  remark 
of  my  own,  on  the  more  interesting 
features  of  those  to  which  they  refer. 
I  shall,  however,  do  my  best  to  sea- 
son the  few  comments  which  I  am  in 
some  degree  bound  to  offer  on  the  sub- 
ject allotted  to  me,  by  taking  the  poet's 
works  as  my  text-book.  Were  I  called 
upon,  therefore,  to  name  the  virtues  of 
our  peasantry,  which  chiefly  daim  our 
respect  and  admiration,  I  should  point 
first  to  their  industry,  frugality,  and 
contentment,  as  those  which  promi- 
nently adorn  their  own  class  of  society 
above  all  others,  and  also  to  their 

fiety  and  their  patriotism,  as  shared, 
would  fain  hope  equally,  or  at  least 
largely,  by  the  mass  of  our  fellow- 
citizens.  Where,  then,  shall  we  find 
a  more  spirited  picture  of  the  influence 
and  effects  of  the  three  former  quali- 
ties—above all,  of  that  most  inesti- 
mable blessing,  contentment  —than  in 
the  brilliant  little  poem  which  bears 
the  humble  title  of  the  "  Twa  Dogs," 
where,  after  so  graphically  describing 
the  honest  toils,  often  the  severe  hard- 
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ships,  inseparable  from  the  peasant's 
lot,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  yet 


They're  nae  sae  wretched*s  aae  wad 
thiDky 

Though  constantly  on  poortith*t  brink; 
They*re  sae  accustom'd  wi*  the  aiglit. 
The  view  of  it  gi'es  little  fright ; 
And  how  it  comes  I  nerer  kent  yet. 
They're  maistly  wonderfd*  contented ; 
And  bnirdly  chiels  and  clever  faUxiee 
Are  bred  in  such  a  way  as  this  is.** 

But  where  are  we,  after  all,  to  look 
for  the  sonrceof  this  beantiful  attribute 
of  contentment  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  still 
more  admirable  one  of  their  piety  ?  It 
is  here  almost  superfluous  to  make 
any  close  appeal  to  our  poet's  authority 
— ^to  that  most  sublime  description,  so 
familiar  to  you  all,  where  the  old  pea- 
sant on  the  Satunlay  night  ooDects  his 
scattered  family,  at  the  dose  of  the 
long  week's  labour,  around  his  humble 
but  happy  cottage  fireside,  and,  after 
a  few  sweet  but  hard-earned  hones  of 
social  enjoyment,  instils,  before  retir- 
ing to  repose,  from  the  open  Word  of 
God,  into  their  minds  those  kssons  of 
Divine  wisdom  which  were  to  guide 
them  during  the  next  week,  and 
through  life,  in  the  paths  of  religion 
and  virtue.   Are  not  such  scenes  to 
this  day  common  in  onr  cottages,  stiil, 
as  of  old,  I  firmly  believe,  the  favour- 
ite abodes  of  the  genuine  spirit  of 
simple  Scottish  piety?  Then  as  to  the 
bist,  if  not  the  least,  in  the  ahove  list 
of  the  virtues  of  onr  peasants— their 
patriotism.   To  whom,  I  would  ask, 
but  to  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  does 
our  poet  so  beautifully  appeal  as  hav- 
ing bled  with  Wallace?  To  whom, 
but  to  onr  peasantry,  did  our  national 
hero  look — and  never  look  in  vain— 
for  support  in  his  gallant  eflbrt  to  re- 
store the  fiiUen  fortunes  of  his  oonntjy, 
at  the  period  when  onr  doughty  knights 
and  nobles — ^happily  but  ht  a  season 
—had  been  reduced,  by  the  intrigaes 
or  intimidation  of  our  powerM  eaemy, 
to  crouch  submissive  beneath  thethrooe 
of  his  usurpation.  AndcanwedonM 
that  this  proud  spirit  of  patriotbm  still 
bums  as  warm  in  their  hearts  as  then, 
if  no  longer,  by  God's  blessing,  so  fear- 
fully  or  so  desperately  called  into  ac- 
tion ;  or  that  when  after,  as  our  poet 
again  has  it, 

"  They  lay  aside  tbeb  private  carM 
To  mind  the  Kirk  and  State  Min 


Tbeyll  talk  of  patronage  and  priests 
Wi*  kbidliiig  fury  in  their  breasts, 
Or  tell  what  new  taxation's  coming. 
And  fertie  at  the  folks  in  Luanan." 

Bat  I  hare  already  detained  yon  too 
loDg—if  not  longer  than  the  interest  of 
the  snbject,  at  least  than  my  power 
of  doing  justice  to  it  entitles  me.  I 
shall  therefore  condude  by  prononn- 
cing  a  grace  over  oar  bumper,  also 
supplied  from  the  stores  of  the  Poet, 
aud  the  sentiments  of  which  every  one 
here  present,  I  am  snre,  will  cordial- 
ly sympathize — 

^  0  Sootaa !  my  dear,  my  native  soil. 
For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Hea- 

Ten  is  sent. 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  mstic 
tod 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and 
sweet  content." 

Sir  Jamks  Campbell  of  Glasgow 
said— In  proposing  the  toast  with 
which  I  have  been  entmsted,  I  shall 
content  myself  by  simply  expressing 
my  deep  regret  that,  nnder  any  cir- 
cnmstances,  I  conld  so  inadequately 
express  my  own  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings of  admiration— in  all  the  accep- 
tations of  that  word — of  the  Land 
of  Bums."  I  am  aware,  however, 
that  I  have  the  hononr  of  addressing 
tn  assemblage  who  can  appreciate, 
who  do  appreciate,  and  who,  by  their 
appearance  here,  and  the  interest  so 
many  of  them  have  taken  in  the  pro- 
ceedings and  associations  of  this  day, 
^Te  ample  proof  of  their  high  estima- 
tion ol,  and  attachment  to,  the  Land 
of  Boms.^*  I  am  aware,  also,  that  I 
have  the  hononr  to  address  not  a  few 
of  those  who  have,  with  the  pencil  or 
with  the  pen,  done  homage  to  the 
daisical,  patriotic,  and  poetical  claims 
of  that  land.  I  feel  satisfied,  in- 
deed, that  there  is  not  an  individual 
in  this  most  interesting  and  splendid 
assemUage,  who  does  not  greatly 
price  and  admire  the  fertile  soil  and 
landscape  beauty  of  that  land  ; 
whose  bosom  glows  not  with  an  ho« 
nest  pride  at  the  intelligence,  enter- 
ptise,  and  patriotism  of  the  men  of 
that  land;  and,  above  aU,  who  does 
not  honour  and  admire  the  beauty  and 
aooomplishments  of  the  ladies  of  that 
Isnd.  And  therefore  is  it,  my  lord, 
that,  without  further  preface,  I  would 
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call  upon  this  assembly  to  dedicate  a 
bumper  to  "  The  Land  of  Bonis." 

Lord  Eglinton  said — Ladies  and 
Gentiemen,  Except  the  toast  which 
I  have  had  the  honour  and  happi- 
ness of  bringmg  before  you  to-day, 
there  is  not  one  which  gives  me 
greater  pleasure  to  see  committed  to 
my  charge  than  that  which  I  am  now 
about  to  bring  before  your  notice — 
I  mean  the  Provost  and  Magistrates 
of  Ayr;"  and  along  with  it,  though 
not  down  on  the  card,  my  feelings 
will  not  allow  me  to  leave  out  the  In- 
terests of  Ayr.  On  such  an  occasion 
as  this,  and  so  late  in  the  day,  I  will 
not  occupy  your  time  by  dilating  on 
the  interest  which  I  feel  in  that 
Town,  or  of  the  knowledge  which  I 
have  of  the  Provost  and  the  Magis- 
trates. From  that  knowledge  I  feel 
convinced  that  the  interests  of  Ayr 
could  not  be  placed  in  more  wortliy 
hands.  In  addition  to  the  respect 
felt  towards  them  as  the  Magistrates 
of  the  County  Town,  we  all  feel  gra- 
titude to  them  for  the  assistance,  sup- 
port, and  countenance,  they  have  given 
to  our  proceedings  on  this  occasion. 

Provost  Miller  said — Permit  me 
to  return  my  best  thanks,  on  behalf  of 
my  colleagues  and  myself,  for  the  flat- 
tering compliment  which  has  just  been 
paid  to  them.  The  manner  in  which 
the  toast  was  introduced  by  the  noble 
lord  was  particularly  gratifying  to  me ; 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  appreciated 
by  the  entire  corporation.  I  beg  to 
assure  the  noble  lord  that  the  recog- 
nition of  Auld Ayr"  at  a  meeting  so 
peculiarly  interesting  as  the  present, 
and  combining,  as  it  does,  so  much  of 
the  rank,  talent,  and  worth  of  the 
land,  will  be  highly  appreciated  by 
the  ^'honest  men  and  bonnie  lasses" 
for  which  it  has  been  characterized 
by  the  immortal  bard  in  honour  of 
whose  memory  we  are  this  day  met. 

The  Lord  Justice- General  rose 
amidst  much  applause.  He  said — 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  after  the  un- 
common success  which  has  attended 
every  part  of  the  proceedings  at  this 
meeting  to-day,  I  am  confident  that 
I  anticipate  the  unanimous  concur- 
rence of  this  great  assembly  I  have 
now  the  honour  to  address,  when  I 
state  that  there  appears,  in  addition 
to  many  toasts  drunk  with  so  much 
enthusiasm,  one  that  remains  as  a  debt 
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of  gratitude  dae  by  ibis  assembly.  I 
consider  it  a  most  fortunate  circum- 
stance attending  this  meeting,  that  we 
hare  been  presided  over  by  the  Noble 
Lord  in  the  chair.  I  am  sure  that  the 
most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Bums 
must  be  gratified  in  thinking  that  the 
proceedings  of  this  day  have  been 
conducted  by  my  noble  Mend  in  so 
admirable  a  manner.  Every  person 
must  be  satisfied  that  it  was  impos- 
sible the  proceedings  of  this  day  could 
have  been  commenced  in  a  happier 
strain.  Without  further  comment,  I 
beg  leave  to  propose  that  we  drink 
the  health  of  our  excellent  Chairman. 

Lord  Eglinton,  in  reply,  said — 
My  Lord  Justice,  and  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  assure  you  I  feel  most 
deeply  grateful  to  you  for  the  honour 
you  have  paid  me,  as  I  always  ought 
to  be  when  my  health  is  proposed  and 
drunk  at  a  meeting  of  Scotchmen. 
But  I  assure  you  I  never  felt  more 
deeply  grateful,  or  more  highly  sensi- 
ble of  that  honour,  than  I  do  at  the 
present  moment,  when  my  health  is 
proposed  by  such  a  man  as  the  Lord 
Justice-Greneral,  and  when  it  has  been 
received — and,  I  am  proud  to  say,  en- 
thusiastically received — by  an  assem- 
blage met  for  such  a  purpose  as  to  do 
honour  to  the  memory  of  our  greatest 
poet.  But,  gentlemen,  I  will  not  at  this 
late  hour  of  the  day,  and  in  a  temple, 
as  it  were,  dedicated  to  the  Muses — I 
will  not  occupy  your  time  by  return- 
ing thanks  for  drinking  the  health  of 
one  who  has  no  merit.  But,  before  we 
part,  there  is  a  toast  which  claims  our 
especial  consideration — the  health  of 
Professor  Wilson/^  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  modesty  of  the  Professor,  it 
ought  to  have  been  proposed  at  a 
much  earlier  part  of  the  evening.  On 
such  an  occasion  as  this,  when  we  have 
met  from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  to  do 
honour  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest 
genius  Scotland  ever  knew,  it  surely  is 
not  only  proper,  but  our  bounden  duty, 
to  drink  the  health  of  the  greatest 
genius  which  Scotland  possesses  now. 
llie  memories  of  others  have  been 
drunk  to-night,  and  have  been  re- 
ceived with  that  deep  feeling  which 
Scotchmen  feel  towards  the  memory 
of  genius ;  but  the  toast  which  I  am 
now  proposing  is  one  which  has  this 
additional  merit,  that  the  subject  of  it 
is  alive  and  hearty,  and  able  to  eon- 
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tinue,  as  you  have  heard  to-day,  in 
that  career  which  has  hitherto  so 
much  delighted  his  oonntiymen.  In 
the  presence  of  Professor  Wilson  I 
cannot  dilate,  as  I  could  wish  to  do, 
on  the  character  of  that  gentleman. 
I  will  only  ask  you  to  drink  with  me 
his  health  in  a  way  that  will  show 
that  you  can  pay  honour  to  genius 
alive,  as  you  can  do  honour  to  de- 
parted worth. 

Professor  Wilson  rose  and  sim- 
ply bowed  his  acknowledgments. 

The  Earl  of  Egunton  then  rose 
and  said — Ladies  and  Grentiemenf 

"  Nae  man  can  tether  time  nor  tide ; 
The  hour  approaches — ^Tam 
ride." 


This  brought  the  proceedings  to  a 
close. 

We  have  thought  it  due — ^not  less 
to  the  character  of  the  meeting  than 
to  the  sincere  and  fervid  eloquence  of 
the  speakers — to  place  upon  our  pages 
an  authentic  record  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day.  This  "great 
national  gathering,*^  as  it  was  apdy 
denominated,  must  be  of  endnring 
and  not  ephemeral  interest,  and  will 
be  remembered,  and  spok^  of,  and 
quoted,  long  after  events  of  greater 
apparent  importance  have  passed 
away  into  oblivion.  The  outpourings 
of  a  nation's  heart  are  immortal.  The 
tributes  that  were  paid,  in  the  ages 
long  since  gone  by,  to  the  poets  of 
Greece  and  of  Italy^  have  outlived 
the  most  enduring  monuments  of 
marble,  and  we  dare  not  hesitate  now 
to  recognise  a  triumph  which  will  be 
as  everlasting  as  theirs. 

We  feel  that  little  comment  is  ne- 
cessary upon  the  various  addresses 
that  are  given  above.  But  we  shoold 
not  be  iustified — ^and  no  man  who  was 
there  that  day  would  forgive  us— if  we 
passed  over  in  silence  the  manly  and 
distinguished  manner  in  which  Lord 
Eglinton  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
chair.  Scotland,  as  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  say,  is  proud,  and 
justly  so,  of  her  aristocracy ;  but  there 
is  not  one  of  them  all,  through  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
to  whom  she  can  point  more  exult- 
ingly  than  to  this  young  nobleman. 
Uis  opening  address  would  have  done 
honour  to  one  long  trained  in  the 
schools  of  oratory,  and  that  was  its 
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smallest  merit.    The  emphatic  and  Wilson.   His  zeal  in  the  canse  of 

earnest  tone  of  admiration  in  which  he  Barns,  his  earnest  and  reiterated  dc- 

spoke  of  the  peasantry  of  his  country  fence  of  his  reputation,  were  so  well 

J-his  generous  and  touching  allusions  known,  that  on  this  occasion,  when 

to  Buns  in  his  earlier  years,  to  what  the  balance  might  be  held  as  finally 

be  had  done  and  suffered,  and  to  the  struck,  and  when  the  nation,  by  its 

bonours  so  long  withheld,  and  now  so  own  voluntary  act,  had  recognized 

brilliantly  conferred— and  the  patrio-  the  position  which  its  poet,  through 

tic  fenrour  which  pervaded  his  whole  all  time  coming  must  mahitain,  it 

address— carried  along  with  him  not  would  have  been  felt  as  a  vast  and 

only  the  i^planses,  but  the  hearts  of  serious  omission  if  the  last  elegy  had 

tbe' whole  assemblage.   Lord  Eglin-  not  been  uttered  by  the  greatest  vin- 

ton  may  well  look  back  with  pride  dicator  of  his  fame.  It  uyw  so  uttered, 

and  satisfaction  to  the  proceedings  of  and  none  but  those  who  listened  to 

tbat  day ;  for  he  has  secnred  the  af-  that  address  can  conceive  the  effect 

fectioDB  of  thousands  who  already  i^-  which  it  produced.   Elsewhere  than 

spected  his  name.  in  these  pages  we  should  assuredly 

Of  the  other  speeches,  eloquent  and  have  attempted  some  comment  upon 

nnpreasive  as  they  were,  we  shall —  it.  As  it  is,  we  shall  borrow  an  opin- 

with  only  one  exception — speak  col-  ion  of  the  provincial  press,  from  the 

lectively ;  and  the  highest  praise  we  pen,  we  believe,  of  the  Editor  of  the 

can  give  is  to  say,  that  they  were  Dumfries-shire  Herald^  Mr  Aird,  him- 

every  way  worthy  of  the  occasion,  of  self  a  spectator  of  the  scene,  and  a 

the  subjects  which  they  celebrated,  man  of  high  intellect  and  imagina- 

and  of  tiie  men  by  whom  they  were  tion,  whose  remarks  we  have  been  led 

uttered.   There  was  a  delicate  pro-  to  adopt,  not  from  the  eulogy  they 

priety  in  the  feeling  which  excluded  contain,  but  from  their  just  and  rever- 

finom  die  list  of  toasts  the  names  of  the  ential  truth : — 
living  poets,  with  the  great  and  glo-       "  The  remarkable  speech  of  the  day 

rioQS  exceptions  of  Wordsworth  and  was  Professor  Wilson^s.   Since  the 

Moore,  now  beyond  all  cavil  at  the  time  when  in  his  ^  bright  and  shining 

bead  of  the  literature  of  their  respec-  youth'  he  walked  seventy  miles  to 

tive  countries.  Their  presence,  though  be  present  at  a  Bums'  meeting,  and 

ardently  hoped  for,  was  hardly  to  be  electrified  it  with  a  new  and  peculiar 

expected  on  this  occasion;  for  their  fervour  of  eloquence,  such  as  had 

advanced  years,  and  the  distant  jour-  never  been  heard  among  us  before, 

ney  they  must  have  undertaken,  were  how  manifold,  how  multiform  have 

serious  obstacles ;  but  their  apologetic  been  this  man's  generous  vindications 

letters,  full  of  deep  feeling  and  sym-  of  our  great  Bard !  Now  broad  in 

pathy,  were  received,  and  the  recep-  humour ;  now  sportive  and  playful ; 

tion  which  greeted  their  names,  showed  now  sarcastic,  scornful,  and  scarch- 

the  respect  and  love  which  the  Scot-  ing ;  now  calmly  phi^osophic  in  critl- 
tisb  people  entertain  for  the  greatness  cism ;  now  thoughtful  and  solemn, 
and  universally  of  their  fame.  Deep  large  of  reverent  discourse,  ^  looking 
also  and  thrilmig  was  the  emotion  before  and  after,'  with  all  the  sweetest 
erinoed  at  the  mention  of  the  illus-  by-plays  of  humanity,  with  every  re- 
trions  dead,  who  have  passed  away  conciling  softness  of  charity— such,  in 
into  thdr  graves  in  the  folness  and  turns,  and  in  quickest  intermingled 
maturity  of  their  fame.  Strange  and  tissue  of  the  ethereal  woof,  have  been 
powerful  is  the  spell  which  lies  in  the  the  many  illustrations  which  this 
mere  plain  utterance  of  their  names  I  large-minded,  large-hearted  Scotch-. 
Scott,andByron,  and  CampbeU,  (just  man,  in  whose  character  there  is 
laid  ui  the  noblest  mausoleum  of  the  neither  comer  nor  cranny,  has  poured 
▼Grid,)  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  in  the  very  prodigality  of  his  affec- 
AUan  Cunningham — ^what  names  for  tionate  abundance  around  and  over  the 
a  coontry  to  record  in  its  annals,  in    name  and  the  fame  of  Robert  Bums. 


Bat  the  speech  to  which  all  looked  on  this  great  and  consummating  oc- 
forward  with  the  utmost  expectation  casion,  so  fiill  of  reconcilement  be- 
ud  anxiety,  was  that  of  Professor    twixt  human  frailty  and  human 


It  became  him — and  he  knew  it — that 
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worth,  hiB  address,  on  which  so  mnch 
expectation  waited,  should  be  a  last 
Solemn  Requiem  over  the  grave  of 
the  illustrions  dead,  pronounced  not 
merely  to  the  congregation  of  the  day, 
but  to  mankind  in  general,  and  to 
every  future  age.  With  those  long, 
heart-drawn,  lingering,  slow-expiring 
tones,  solemn  as  a  cathedral  chant, 
the  whole  of  this  sacred  piece  of  ser- 
vice (for  we  can  call  it  nothing  else) 
was  to  us  like  some  mournful  oratorio 
by  Mozart,  soft  at  once  and  sublime. 
Some  might  be  disappointed  that  they 
heard  nothins  on  this  occasion  of  the 
varied  play  of  Christopher  North ;  bnt 
the  heart  of  Scotland,  in  its  calm  re- 
tirement, will  appreciate  this  holy 
oration,  as  worthily  hallowing  and 
sanctifying  her  meeting/' 

The  proceedings  in  that  Pavilion 
were  a  just  and  fitting  conclusion  to 
the  splendid  jubilee  of  the  day.  Some 
no  doubt  were  absent,  whom  the 
public  would  gladly  have  seen  there ; 
for,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  the  gen- 
eral wish  must  have  been,  that  all  the 
greatness,  and  talent,  and  learning  of 
the  land  should  have  united  in  the 
National  Festival.  But  that  absence, 
though  regretted,  did  not,  in  any  de- 
gree, lessen  the  enthusiasm.  Indeed, 
as  we  looked  around  the  meeting,  and 
saw,  unelevated  to  any  conspicuous 
place.  Delta,  and  Chambers,  and 
f*errier,  and  a  hundred  other  distin- 
guished men,  not  only  content,  bnt 
proud  to  bear  testimony  by  their 
simple  presence  to  the  genuine  pur- 
pose of  the  assembly,  it  was  haxdly 
possible  to  wish  for  more.  Every 
mdividual  feeling  was  merged  in  the 
common  desire,  that  the  day  should 
be  consecrated  to  its  own  peculiar 
object;  and  consecrated  it  was,  if 
unanimity,  and  eloquence,  and  tears, 
and  the  outpouring  of  all  that  is  lofty, 
and  generous,  and  sincere,  can  con- 
secrate aught  on  earth — ^where  error 
and  frailty  must  abide,  but  where  the 
judgment  of  man  in  his  weakness, 
may  not,  and  dare  not,  usurp  the 
functions  of  the  All-seeing  and  eter- 
nal Judge. 

And  now  we  close  the  hasty  record 


Fesiwai.  [Sept. 

of  a  scene  that  will  be  remembered  so 
long  as  Scotland  is  a  nation.  Some 
there  may  be — for  there  are  malig- 
nant and  jaundiced  spirits  CTery 
where — ^who  may  sneer  at  the  solem- 
nities we  have  witnessed ;  and  it  is 
well  that  they  should  do  so,  for  the 
praise  of  such  men  is  no  honour— far 
better  that  it  should  be  withheld. 
We  conclude  by  again  adopting  the 
language  of  Mr  Aii^  which  leares  no 
word  unsaid. 

Such  has  been  the  tribute  of  a 
country  to  her  national  poet.  She 
furnished  him  with  the  rich  mrterials 
of  his  song — with  her  dear  vict(me8 
set  in  blood;  with  the  imperisbaUe 
memory  of  her  independence;  with 
the  character  of  her  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, simple  as  water,  bnt  strong  as 
the  waterfall;  with  her  suatcbes  of 
old-world  minstrelsy,  surely  never 
composed  by  mortal  man,  but  spilt 
from  the  overflowing  soul  of  swrow 
and  gladness ;  with  her  music,  twin- 
bom,  say  rather  one  with  her  min- 
strelsy ;  with  her  faiiy  belief,  the 
most  delicately  beautiful  mythdlog7 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mmd,  and 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  rugged 
character  of  her  people,  a  people  of 
stnrt  and  strife;  with  her  herok 
faith;  with  the  graves  of  her  headless 
martyrs,  in  green  shaw  or  on  grim 
moor,  visited  by  many  a  slip  of  um- 
shine  streaming  down  from  behind 
the  cloud  in  the  still  antomnal  after- 
noon.  These,  and  all  the  other  price- 
less elements  of  *•  the  anld  Scottish 
glory,^  he— the  national  bard— com- 
pacted and  crystallized  into  a  Poetry 
which,  by  innumerable  points  of  sym- 
pathetic contact,  carries  back  into  the 
national  heart,  by  ever-conductiDg 
issue,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
itself  first  eave  forth  to  his  plastic 
genius ;  and  thus  there  is  an  etemil 
interchan^  of  cause  and  efiect,  to  th« 
perpetuation  and  propagation  of  pa- 
triotism, and  all  that  constitutes  na- 
tional  spirit  and  character. 

THEREFORE  it  wasfitdngthat 
such  a  national  tribute  should  be  paid 
to  such  a  national  benefactor.'* 
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t. 

%nsi  the  beal-fire,  ware  the  banner, 
Bid  the  thondering  cannon  sound — 
Read  the  skies  with  acclamation, 
Stim  the  woods  and  waters  round — 
Till  the  echoes  of  onr  gathering 
Tom  the  world's  admiring  gaze 
To  this  act  of  duteons  homage 
Scotland  to  her  poet  pays. 
Fill  the  banks  and  braes  with  mnsic, 
Be  it  lend  and  low  by  turns — 
This  we  owe  the  deathless  glory, 
That  the  hapless  fate  of  Bums. 

XL 

Bora  within  the  lowly  cottage 

To  a  destiny  obscure, 

Doom'd  through  youth's  exulting 

spring-time 
Bat  to  labour  and  endure — 
Yet  Despair  he  elbow*d  from  him ; 
Nature  breathed  with  holy  joy. 
Id  the  hues  of  mom  and  evening, 
On  the  eyelids  of  the  boy ; 
Aod  his  country's  Genius  bound  him 
Laurels  for  his  sun-bum'd  brow. 
When  inspired  and  prond  she  found 

hun. 

Like  Elisha,  at  the  plough. 


m. 

On,  exulting  in  his  magic, 
Swept  the  ^ed  peasant  on — 
Though  his  feet  were  on  the  green- 
sward, 

Light  from  heaven  around  him  shone; 
At  his  conjuration,  demons 
Issued  from  their  darkness  drear ; 
Hovering  round  on  silver  pinions, 
Angels  stoop'd  his  songs  to  hear ; 
Bow'd  the  Passions  to  his  bidding. 
Terror  gaunt,  and  Pity  calm ; 
Like  the  organ  pour'd  his  thunder. 
Like  the  lute  hid  fairy  psalm. 


IV. 

Lo,  when  clover-swathes  lay  round  him, 
Or  his  feet  the  furrow  press'd, 
He  could  moum  the  sever'd  daisy. 
Or  the  mouse's  ruin'd  nest ; 
Woven  of  gloom  and  glory,  visions 
Haunting  throng'd  his  twilight  hour ; 
Birds  enthrall'd  him  with  sweet  music. 
Tempests  with  their  tones  of  power ; 
Eagle-wing'd  his  mounting  spirit 
Custom's  rusty  fetters  spum'd ; 
Tasso-like,  for  Jean  he  melted, 
Wallace-like,  for  Scotland  bum'd ! 

V. 

Scotland  I^dear  to  him  was  Scotland, 
In  her  sons  and  in  her  daughters, 
In  her  Highlands,  —  Lowlandis,  — 

Islands, — 
Kegal  woods,  and  mshing  waters ; — 
In  the  glory  of  her  story. 
When  her  tartans  fired  the  field, — 
Scotland !  oft  betray 'd — beleagur'd — 
Scotland  I  never  known  to  yield ! 
Dear  to  him  her  Doric  language, — 
Thrill'd   his   heart-strings   at  her 

name ; — 
And  he  left  her  more  than  mbies, 
In  the  riches  of  his  fame. 


VL 

Sons  of  England  I — Sons  of  Erin  I 
Ye  who,  journeying  from  afar. 
Throng  with  ns  the  shire  of  Coila, 
Led  by  Bums's  guiding  star — 
Proud  we  greet  you— ye  will  join  us, 
As,  on  this  triumphant  day. 
To  the  champions  of  his  genius 
Grateftil  thanks  we  duly  pay — 
Currie — Chambers— Lockhart — ^Wil- 
son— 

Carlyle — who  his  bones  to  save 
From  the  wolfish  fiend.  Detraction, 
Couch'd  like  Uons  round  his  grave. 
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Daughter  of  the  poet's  mother ! 
Here  we  hail  thee  with  delight ; 
Shower'd  be  every  earthly  blessing 
On  thy  locks  of  silver  white ! — 
Sons  of  Boms,  a  hearty  welcome,- 
Welcome  home  from  India's  strand, 
To  a  heart-loved  land  far  dearer, 
Since  yonr  glorious  Father's  land : — 
Words  are  worthless — ^look  around 
you — 

Laboured  tomes  far  less  could  say 
To  the  sons  of  such  a  father, 
Than  the  sight  of  such  a  day  I 


VIII. 

.  Judge  not  ye,  whose  thoughts  are 
fingers, 

Of  the  hands  that  witch  the  lyre — 
(Greenland  has  its  mountain  icebergs, 
^^tna  has  its  heart  of  fire ; 
Calculation  has  its  plummet ; 
Self-control  its  iron  rules ; 
Genius  has  its  sparkling  fountains ; 
Dulness  has  its  stagnant  pools ; 
Like  a  halcyon  on  the  waters, 
Bums's  chart  disdain'd  a  plan — 
In  his  soarings  he  was  heavenly, 
In  his  sinkings  he  was  man. 
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IX. 

As  the  sun  from  out  the  orient 
Pours  a  wider,  warmer  light, 
Till  he  floods  both  earth  and  ocean, 
Blazing  from  the  zenith's  hd^^t ; 
So  the  glory  of  our  poet, 
In  its  deathless  power  serene, 
Shines — as  rolling  time  advances— 
Warmer  felt,  and  wider  seen : 
Fu^t  Doon's  banks  and  braes  con- 

tain'd  it. 
Then  his  country  form'd  its  span ; 
Now  the  wide  world  is  its  emphe, 
And  its  throne  the  heart  of  maiL 


HoiM  returning,  each  will  carry 
Proud  remembrance  of  this  day. 
When  exulted  Scotland's  bosom 
Homage  to  her  bard  to  pay  ;— 
When  our  jubilee  to  brighten, 
Eglinton  with  Wilson  vied, 
Wealth's  regards  and  Bank's  distinc- 
tions 

For  the  season  set  aside ; 
And  the  peasant,  peer,  and  poet. 
Each  put  forth  an  equal  claim. 
For  the  twining  of  his  laurel 
In  the  wreath  of  Boms's  fame ! 
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Tins  is  one  of  tbose  carious  me- 
iRDiR)  which,  from  time  to  time,  start 
forth  fh>m  the  family  archives  of  pub- 
lic men,  for  the  illustration  of  the  past 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  future.  No- 
thing can  be  more  important  to  either 
the  man  of  office  or  the  man  of  reflec- 
tion. Avoiding  all  the  theoretical 
TK)Ttion  of  history,  on  which  all  men 
may  be  mistaken,  they  give  us  its  facts, 
on  which  no  one  can  be  deceived; 
(ktailing  the  course  of  personal  events, 
they  supply  us  with  the  views  of  the 
most  intelligent  minds  directly  em- 
ployed in  the  transactions,  exhibit 
the  portraits  of  those  minds,  and 
point  out  to  those  who  are  to  follow, 
the  effect  of  vigour,  intrepidity,  and 
knowledge,  in  overcoming  the  difficul- 
ties of  nations. 

The  work  on  which  we  are  about 
to  make  some  remarks,  is  one  of 
those  productions  which  do  especial 
honoor  to  the  English  aristocracy.  It 
is  the  diplomatic  career  of  the  founder 
of  a  peerage ;  compiled  and  published 

the  third  in  succession  to  the  earl- 
dom. The  noble  editor,  professing  to 
have  done  but  little  in  this  office  of 
reTerence  and  duty,  has  done  much^ 
)te  has  paid  due  honour  to  a  manly, 
vise,  and  vigorous  ancestor  -,  and  he 

set  a  striking  example  to  the  young 
nobility  of  his  time.  The  libraries 
of  every  noble  family  of  England 


contain  similar  records  of  the  highest 
value ;  and  nothing  could  be  at  once 
more  honourable  to  the  memory  of 
the  gallant  and  renowned  who  have 
passed  away,  or  more  important  to  pos- 
terity, than  to  give  those  documents 
to  the  light,  illustrated  by  the  recol- 
lections of  their  noble  descendants,  and 
brought  before  the  public  with  the 
natural  advantages  of  authenticity 
and  authority. 

Lord  Malmesbury's  career  conti- 
nued through  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting portions  of  the  last  century ; 
that  which  was  the  preparative  for  the 
great  catastrophe  of  its  dose,  the 
overthrow  of  the  French  monarchy. 
He  was  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
as  a  diplomatist,  from  1768  to  1797  ; 
and  for  many  succeeding  years  was 
in  connexion  with  all  the  leading  po- 
litical characters  of  a  time  singularly 
fertile  in  remarkable  men.  He  was 
bom  at  Salisbury  in  1746,  the  de- 
scendant of  an  old  English  family, 
possessed  of  property  in  Wiltshire. 
His  father  was  an  eminent  scholar, 
the  author  of  Hermes^  and  other  well 
known  treatises  on  literary  and  phi- 
losophical subjects.  But  the  scholar 
was  also  a  man  of  active  public  life. 
Entering  into  parliament,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  lord  of  the  treasury  in 
1763,  and  secretary  and  comptroller 
of  the  Queen's  household  some  years 
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after.  A  hon-mot  of  one  of  the  Towns- 
ends  is  recorded,  on  his  taking  his 
seat. 

Who  is  the  new  member?  "  asked 
Townsend. 

"  A  Mr  Harris,  who  has  written  on 
grammar  and  harmony.*^ 

Then  what  brings  him  here, 
where  he  will  hear  neither 

The  son  of  such  a  man  had  public 
life  before  him  as  his  natural  source  of 
distinction  ;  and  Lord  Malmesbury, 
late  in  life,  (in  1800,)  thus  gracefully 
commemorated  his  gratitude.  To 
my  father*s  precepts  and  example  I 
owe  every  good  quality  I  have.  To 
his  reputation  and  his  character,  I 
attribute  my  more  than  common  suc- 
cess in  life.  It  was  those  that  intro- 
duced me  with  peculiar  advantage 
into  the  world.  It  was  as  his  son 
that  I  first  obtained  friends  and  pa- 
trons. I  had  nothing  in  myself;  and 
I  speak,  at  the  distance  of  thirty-five 
years,  not  from  affected  modesty,  but 
from  a  powerful  recollection  of  what 
there  was  to  entitle  me  to  notice. 
Once,  indeed,  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
and  responsible  sitoation,  I  was 
anxious  to  act  becomingly  in  it.  And 
even  here  I  recur  with  pleasure  to  the 
same  grateful  source;  for  while  my 
father  lived,  which  was  *during  the 
first  twelve  years  of  my  public  life, 
the  strongest  incentive  I  had  to  exert 
myself  was  in  the  satisfaction  I  knew 
he  would  derive  from  any  credit  I 
might  acquire ;  and  the  many  and  dis- 
tinguished honours  which  I  have  since 
received,  have  suffered  a  great  dimi- 
nution in  my  esteem,  from  his  being 
no  longer  a  witness  to  them.'* 

He  was  sent  to  Winchester,  where 
he  remained  till  he  was  sixteen.  From 
Winchester  he  was  transferr^  to  Ox- 
ford, where  the  discipline  at  that  period 
was  so  relaxed,  that  his  only  surprise 
in  after  life  was  at  the  success  of  so 
many  of  his  companions,  among  whom 
were  Charles  Fox,  North,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  Lord  Robert  ^nser, 
Lord  Auckland,  and  others,  who  had 
risen  to  rank  of  various  kinds.  He 
left  Oxford  in  1765,  and  passed  thirty- 
five  years  on  the  Continent.  His  lord- 
ship here  makes  a  striking  observation 
on  his  own  experience,  which  has  been 
authenticated  by  every  intelligent  and 
honest  mind  under  the  same  drcnm- 
stances—i^marking  that  his  foreign 
residence  was  so  far  from  making  him 
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undervalue  England,  that  it  raised  it 
still  higher  in  his  estimation.  He  adds 
— *'Here  I  will  make  an  assertion, 
grounded  on  experience  and  convic- 
tion, and  which  may  be  applied  ss  a 
never-failing  test,  that  an  En^ishmao 
who,  after  a  long  absence  from  Eng- 
land, returns  to  it  with  feeUngs  and 
sentiments  partial  to  other  oonotries, 
and  adverse  to  tus  own,  has  no  nd 
mind— is  without  the  powers  of  dis- 
cernment and  plain  easy  comparison— 
and  has  no  title  to  enjoy  the  supoior 
moral  and  local  advantages  to  which 
he  is  bom,  but  of  which  he  is  insen- 
sible and  unworthy." 

As  diplomacy  was  evidently  the 
career  marked  out  for  him  by  his  fa- 
ther, he  was  sent  to  study  at  Leyden, 
where  he  remained  a  year.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  centuiy,  Hol- 
land was  the  central  point  of  all  Eu- 
ropean negotiations ;  and  its  schools 
became  famous  for  languages  and  the 
study  of  international  law.  The  so- 
ciety among  the  higher  orders  of  the 
country  was  the  most  Inteliigent 
in  Europe,  consisting  of  ambassadors 
and  scholars  of  the  first  cbaracier. 
After  this  year  of  vigorous  stadj, 
and  some  brief  stay  at  home,  he  re- 
turned to  the  Continent,  and  made  an 
extensive  tour  of  the  north.  In  the 
automn  of  this  year  he  received  his  first 
diplomatic  appointment,  in  the  mission 
to  Spain.  His  success  in  the  Falk- 
land Island  negotiation  recommended 
him  to  government,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  at  Beriin— a  very  on 
usual  distinction  for  a  diplomatist  only 
twenty-four  years  old.  But  a  still  more 
important  distinction  now  awaitedhim. 
In  1 777  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  the 
court  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  where 
he  found  himself  involved  in  all  the 
craft  of  diplomacy  with  two  of  the  most 
artfol  sovereigns  that  ever  lived,  Fre- 
derick and  Catherine.  Butdifficnlties 
only  place  talents  in  a  more  conspi- 
cuous point  of  view,  and  he  received 
firom  his  government  the  highest  re- 
ward then  conferred  upon  a  foreign 
minister,  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  in 
1780.  The  climate  of  Rnsna  was  at 
length  found  too  severe  for  his  health, 
and  he  petitioned  for  his  recall,  which 
was  granted,  but  with  the  honourable 
offer  of  his  choice  of  a  mission 
either  to  Spain  or  the  Hague;  the 
former  was  the  higher  in  rank,  but  the 
latter  the  more  important  in  ac- 
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tivitT.  He  unhesitatingly,  and  wise- 
It,  chose  the  embassy  to  the  Hague, 
lu  1784,  the  Foxite  administration 
fell,  and  Pitt  was  in  the  ascendant. 
Uarris  bad  been  at  all  times  connect- 
ed with  Fox,  and  had  constantly  voted 
with  him  in  the  House ;  but  so  high 
was  the  public  sense .  of  his  ability, 
and  such  was  the  impartiality  of  Pittas 
<w>nde  of  public  duty,  that  he  offered 
him  the  re-appointment  to  the  Hague, 
which  Harris,  after  consulting  Fox 
and  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  his  po- 
litical leaders,  accepted.  His  services 
were  peculiarly  required  at  this  period, 
fix>m  the  violent  discussions  which 
had  arisen  hi  Holland ;  and  he  either 
originated,  or  perfected,  the  treaty  of 
alliance  between  England,  Holland, 
and  Prussia,  which  saved  the  Stadt- 
holder  for  the  time,  and  Holland  pro- 
bably from  being  made  a  French  pro- 
vince. His  conduct  was  regarded  with 
so  much  approbation  by  the  allies, 
that  he  received  from  the  Prussian 
king  leave  to  add  the  Prussian  eagle 
to  his  arms,  and  from  the  Stadtholder, 
his  motto,  "  Je  maintiendraiy  From 
England  he  received  the  more  sub- 
stantial rewards  of  the  peerage,  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Malmesbury,  and  the 
appointment  of  ambassador.  But 
though  he  was  a  Whig,  he  was  one 
on  the  old  English  principle,  and  not 
on  the  new.  In  1793,  when  in  the 
midst  of  revolutionary  horrors,  and 
after  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate 
French  king,  Fox,  in  the  spirit  of  in- 
fatuation, declared  himself  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  French  republic,  all 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  Whigs  retired 
from  the  Opposition  bench.  The  Duke 
of  Portland,  Lord  Loughborough,  Sir 
Gilbert EUiott,  Lord  Spenser,  andLord 
Malmesbury,  joined  those  distinguish- 
ed persons ;  yet  without  any  apparent 
loss  of  friendship  with  Fox,  whose 
mannersretained  personal  friends  even 
when  he  had  lost  their  political  confi- 
dence. Frederick  William,  king  of 
Prosoa,  a  prince  of  singularly  unde- 
cided character,  though  of  loud  pro- 
fessions, being  at  this  time  suspected 
of  a  leaning  towards  the  revolution- 
ists, Lord  Malmesbury  was  Immedi- 
ately sent  by  Pitt  to  Berlin,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  him  to  his  good 
^aitb.  He  succeeded,  to  the  extent  of 
making  the  king  sign  an  additional 
treaty  with  England  and  Holland.  • 
His  next  mission,  if  not  one  of  more 
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importance,  was  of  still  greater  deli- 
cacy— ^it  was  to  ask  the  hand  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick's  daughter  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  This  was  a  marriage 
by  compulsion,  and  the  wrath  of  the 
prince  fell  upon  the  noble  negotiator. 
He  never  forgave  Lord  Malmesbury, 
and  he  quickly  alienated  himself  from 
the  princess :  the  unfortunate  result  is 
fully  known.  In  1796,  and  1797,  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  engaged  in  the  most 
important  negotiation  of  his  life.  The 
French  Directory,  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  dissensions  be- 
tween Austria  and  England,  made  a 
secret  proposal  of  peace,  which  led  to 
the  mission  of  an  ambassador.  But 
while  Napoleon  was  pursuing  his  con- 
quests in  Italy,  France  had  no  actual 
desire  of  pacification.  The  purpose  was 
evidently  to  gain  time ;  and  Lord 
Malmesbury,  on  discovering  the  true 
nature  of  the  transaction,  demanded 
his  passports,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land. It  cannot  be  imputed  to  Pitt, 
that  he  was  ever  negligent  of  those 
who  had  done  the  state  service.  Lord 
Malmesbury  had  already  obtained  the 
Order  of  the  Bath,  and  a  barony  ;  he 
was  now  raised  to  an  earldom,  with  a 
viscounty,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Fitz- 
harris ;  and  it  was  in  Pitt's  contem- 
plation to  send  him  once  more  to  Paris, 
when  his  ministry  was  suddenly 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  Mr  Ad  • 
dington  was  appointed  premier;  by 
whom  the  peace,  or  rather  the  unlucky 
truce  of  Amiens,  was  made.  His  po- 
litical life  was  now  at  an  end.  He  bad 
been  for  some  time  suflering  under 
deafness,  which  increased  so  much, 
that  he  regarded  it  as  incapacitating 
him  from  public  employment ;  yet  he 
still  loved  society,  and,  dividing  his 
time  between  London  and  his  seat 
near  Henley,  he  passed  a  pleasant  and 
cheerful  time,  mingling  with  the  chief 
characters  of  the  rising  political  gene- 
ration. For  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life,  his  thoughts  seem  to  have  been 
much  directed  to  religious  subjects ; 
and  he  kept  what  he  entitled  a  self- 
controlling  journal,"  in  which  he  regis- 
tered his  thoughts.  We  have  proba- 
bly reason  to  regret  that  the  scrupu- 
lous delicacy  of  his  biographer  has 
hitherto  withheld  it  from  the  public. 
The  few  sentences  transcribed  from  it, 
give  a  strong  conception  of  tlie  piety 
and  clear-headedness  of  the  noble  au- 
thor.   They  were  written  within  a 
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fortnight  of  his  death.  Thej  describe 
him  as  having  completed  his  74th 
year,  and  having  thus  lived  longer 
than  any  of  his  ancestors  for  the  last 
two  centuries ;  that  his  existence  had 
been  without  any  great  misfortune, 
and  without  any  acute  disease,  and 
that  he  owed  all  praise  and  thanks- 
giving to  the  Supreme  Being;  that  the 
next  step  would  probably  be  his  last ; 
that  he  was  now  too  much  exhausted, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  his  country,  but  was  fortunate 
in  leaving  his  children  well  and  happy; 
and  that  he  now  waited  the  Divine 
will  with  becoming  resignation/' 

He  died  without  disease,  and 
through  mere  exhaustion  of  nature, 
in  his  75th  year,  in  1820,  and  was 
buried  in  Salisbury  cathedral. 

Lord  Malmesbury's  reputation 
ranked  very  high  in  the  diplomatic 
circles  of  the  Continent.  Ue  was  a 
clear-headed,  well-informed,  and  ac- 
tive minister — ^sagacious  enough  to  see 
his  way  through  difficulties  which 
would  have  perplexed  inferior  men, 
and  bold  enough  to  act  according  to 
his  own  opinion,  where  feebler  minds 
would  have  ruined  all,  by  waiting  for 
the  tardy  wisdom  of  others.  Talley- 
rand, a  first-rate  judge  on  such  sub- 
jects, said  of  him,  in  his  epigrammatic 
style — I  think  that  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  was  the  the  ablest  minister  whom 
you  had  in  his  time.  It  was  hopeless 
to  get  before  him ;  all  that  could  be 
done  was  to  follow  him  close.  If  one 
let  him  have  the  last  word,  he  con- 
trived alVays  to  have  the  best  of  the 
argument.^'  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
thorough  Englishman  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  to  have  had 
the  loftiest  opinion  of  the  power  and 
principles  of  England ;  not  from  any 
fantastic  prejudice,  but  from  the  ex- 
perience of  a  Ions  life,  with  the  best 
opportunities  of  K>rmiug  an  unpreju- 
diced judgment.  We  have  already 
mentioned  his  declared  opinion  after 
livmg  long  abroad,  and  as  a  great 
diplomatic  functionary,  living  imder 
tiie  most  advantageous  circum- 
stances of  foreign  society;  that  any 
Englishman  who,  after  a  residence 
abroad,  prefers  the  Continent  to  his 
own  country,  is  beyond  all  question 
a  man  of  gross  and  contemptible 
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mind,  and  incapable  of  taking  a  ^  com- 
mon-sense view of  the  subject.  We 
have  his  constant  testimony,  that  *^as 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  En^and  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  so  no  exerdon 
on  the  part  of  her  people  can  be  too 
great  in  defence  of  her  freedom  and 
honour.'^  In  conformity  with  this  ma- 
tured conviction,  and  reigning  princi- 
ple of  his  heart,  he  chose  as  the  motto 
for  his  coronet — 

"  Ubique  patriam  remlnisci."  * 

Mr  Harrises  first  visit  to  the  Con- 
tinent was  in  1767,  when  he  set  out 
on  a  tour  to  Holland,  Prussia,  and 
Poland,  remaining  for  some  time  at 
Berlin,  where  he  had  the  advantage 
of  seeing  the  cleverest,  though  tbe 
most  eccentric,  of  all  sovereigns,  Fre- 
derick the  Great.  A  number  of  traits 
of  character  are  given,  of  various  de- 
grees of  force,  but  all  expresdve. 
The  king*s  chief  amusement  was  pay- 
ing on  the  flute,  on  which  he  performed 
very  well  for  an  amateur,  thoogb, 
compared  with  the  professional  per- 
formers, he  necessarily  made  rather 
an  unkingly  figure.  Frederick,  who 
was  afraid  of  nothing  else,  was  so 
much  afraid  of  failure  in  his  flute 
playing,  that  whenever  he  had  a  new 
piece  of  music,  he  shut  himself  up 
in  his  closet  some  hours  beforebandf 
to  practise  it ;  and  although  no  one 
was  permitted  to  be  present  at  those 
concerts  except  a  very  few  select 
friends,  he  was  always  observed  to  he 
remarkably  nervous  at  the  commence- 
ment. He  had  a  fine  collection  of 
fiutes,  all  made  by  the  same  man, 
and  for  which  he  paid  a  hundred  da- 
cats  a-piece.  Ho  had  an  attendant 
whose  sole  office  was  to  keep  those 
flutes  in  order.  During  the  war,  when 
his  finances  were  reduced  to  so  low 
an  ebb  that  he  paid  bad  coin  to  every 
one,  he  took  care  that  his  flute-maker 
should  be  paid  in  good  coin,  lest,  for 
bad  money,  he  should  give  him  bad 
flutes.  Royal  architecture  is  not  al- 
ways fortunate.  It  is  observed  that 
Louis  XIV.  built  his  famous  Yer- 
sulles  in  a  swampy  hollow,  when  he 
had  tbe  noble  terrace  of  St  Germain 
before  him.  Frederick  built  his  Sans- 
Sonci  in  a  marshy  meadow,  while  he 
had  a  fine  hill  within  sight.  Unhappi- 
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It  ir«  have  bat  little  to  boast  of  in  the 
location  of  our  modern  palaces.  The 
site  of  Buckingham  Palace  seems  to 
have  been  chosen  with  no  other  object 
than  to  discover  which  was  the  supe- 
rior annoyance,  the  smoke  of  steam- 
engines  or  the  vapours  of  a  swamp; 
and  this  was  chosen  with  one  of  the 
finest  possible  situations  within  half  a 
mile  of  it,  in  the  centre  of  Hyde  Park. 
Her  Majesty^s  palace  at  Brighton  has 
been  located  with  exactly  the  same 
curious  perversion  of  taste ;  the  hills 
to  the  north  of  that  very  handsome 
town  offering  one  of  the  noblest  situa- 
tions that  can  be  conceived — a  fine 
land  view,  and  an  unobstructed  sweep 
of  the  ocean :  but  the  evil  genius  of 
building  prevailed,  and  the  palace  is 
fixed  in  a  gloomy  bottom,  from  which 
it  can  be  overlooked  by  every  body, 
and  firom  which  nothing  can  be  seen. 
Frederick,  though  sometimes  superb  in 
his  expenses,  was  habitually  penuri- 
oas.  He  seems  to  have  thought  that 
war  was  the  only  thing  on  which  it 
WAS  worth  his  while  to  spend  money. 
Tiie  salaries  of  his  gentlemen  and  at- 
tendants were  all  on  the  narrowest 
scale.  Lord  Mabnesbury  observes 
that  even  the  Prince  of  Dessau^s  mar- 
riage, at  which  he  was  present,  exhi- 
bited this  penury.  All  the  apartments, 
except  those  inmiediately  used  for 
sppper  or  cards,  were  lighted  with  a 
single  candle.  The  supper  had  no  des- 
sert ;  the  wines  were  bad ;  their  quan- 
tity stinted.  On  his  asking,  after 
dandng,  for  some  wine  and  water,  he 
was  answered — "  the  wine  is  all  gone, 
hot  yon  may  have  some  tea ; "  and  this 
was  a  peculiarly  distinguished  party. 
He  saw  the  king  himself  directing  the 
Knrants  in  lighting  up  the  ball-room, 
and  telling  them  where  to  put  the 
candles.  Whilst  this  operation  was 
performing,  the  queen,  the  royal  fa- 
ipily,  and  the  company,  were  waiting 
literally  in  the  dark ;  as  the  king  did 
not  hegm  this  ceremony  till  supper 
was  finished,  and  no  one  dared  to 
give  orders  to  have  it  done.  Frederick, 
when  a  young  man,  was  intended  for 
tbe  husband  of  a  British  princess. 
This  was  a  match  of  his  mother*s  con- 
^^ction.  But  the  old  king,  who  hated 
Geoige  n.,  threatened  to  cut  off  his 
8on*8  head  for  his  presumption.  The 
Sogjish  king  called  the  Pnissian  my 
I»t)ther  the  sereeant;'*  the  Prussian 
retaliated  by  caUuDg  the  English  king 
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"  my  brother  the  dancing- master.'* 
This  hostility  amounted  to  a  mixture 
of  the  profane  and  the  ludicrous. 
When  the  old  king  was  seized  with 
his  mortal  illness,  he  asked  whether 
**it  was  necessary  to  forgive  all  his 
enemies.'*  On  receiving  the  proper 
answer, he  said  to  the  Queen — "Doro- 
thy, write  to  your  brother  thati  forgive 
him  all  the  evil  that  he  has  done  me ; 
but  wait  till  I'm  dead  first."  A  good 
repartee  of  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  on 
the  battle  of  Quebec,  is  mentioned. 
**Is  it  true,"  said  the  king  to  him, 

that,  after  all,  you  have  taken  Que- 
bec ?  "  "  Yes,  sire,"  said  Sir  Andrew 
Mitchell  the  envoy,  "  by  the  help  of 
Providence."  "  What  I "  said  the  king, 
"is  Providence  among  your  allies?" 
"  Yes,"  said  the  envoy,  "  and  the 
only  one  among  them  who  demands 
no  subsidy  y 

Sir  Charles  Williams  wrote  to  one 
of  the  queen's  marshals  a  letter  intro- 
ducing Lord  Essex,  ludicrously  finish- 
ing with — "  You  may  be  sure  that  it 
is  not  he  who  had  his  head  cut  off  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth."  The  marshal, 
not  perfectly  understanding  this,  but 
depending  on  his  information,  intro- 
duced him  in  this  style  to  her  majes- 
ty— "Madam,  my  Lord  Essex;  and 
I  assure  your  majesty  it  is  not  he  who 
was  decapitated  by  Queen  Elizabeth." 

Frederick,  sending aminister  to  Den- 
mark who  complained  of  the  small- 
ness  of  his  salary,  and  said  that  he 
could  keep  neither  an  equipage  nor  a 
table,  the  king's  remark  to  him  was — 
"You  are  a  prodigal;  you  ought  to 
know  that  it  is  more  healthy  to  go  on 
foot  than  it  is  to  go  in  a  carriage ;  and 
that,  so  far  as  eating  is  concerned, 
another  man's  table  is  always  the 
best." 

At  this  period  Poland  was  in  a 
state  of  great  confusion .  The  Empress 
of  Russia  had  marched  an  army  into 
it  for  the  purpose,  as  she  declared,  of 
allowing  the  popular  representatives 
to  act  freely,  while  the  king  regarded 
himself  as  Uttle  better  than  her  pri- 
soner. Repnin,  the  Russian  ambassa- 
dor, actually  commanded  every  thing ; 
and  the  principal  nobility  of  Poland 
were  compelled  to  be  his  agents.  Of 
course,  this  state  of  things  never  could 
have  occurred  in  any  conn  try  where  the 
tone  of  manners  was  high ;  and  Po- 
land, though  the  people  were  brave, 
and  the  nobility  in  general  patriotiC| 
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unquestionably  fell  by  its  own  vices. 
The  portrait  drawn  of  Prince  Radzivil 
is  the  reverse  of  flattering,  but  it  is 
characteristic : — 

Priuce  Radzivil,  the  marshal  of 
the  confederation,  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  princes  of  Poland. 
His  revenues  were  neariy  equal  to 
half  a  million  sterling  a-year,  though 
they  were  at  this  period  much 
minished  by  Russian  ravages.  He 
had  at  one  time  an  army  of  eight 
thousand  men,  with  which  he  opposed 
the  Imperial  progress.  He  after- 
wards became  the  tool  of  the  Russian 
policy,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  first 
palatinate  of  the  kingdom.  He  gave 
a  masquerade  on  the  empress's  birth- 
day to  near  three  thousand  masks ; 
and  it  was  calculated  that,  besides 
the  other  wines,  they  drank  a  thousand 
bottles  of  champagne.*'  The  prodi- 
gality of  a  Polish  feast  exceeds  all 
comprehension.  This  prince  kept 
open  house  on  such  a  scale,  that  Ids 
five-and-twenty  cooks  were  scarcely 
able  to  supply  his  table.  The  great 
article  of  luxury  in  Poland  was  Hun- 
gary wine,  which  they  had  in  great 
perfection,  but  which  was  very  costly. 
Champagne  was  drunk  as  cider.  The 
multitude  of  servants  in  a  PoUsh 
establishment  must  have  been  ruinous. 
Prince  Czartoriski's  personal  atten- 
dants and  servants  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five.  Those  in  his 
country-house  were  still  more  nume- 
rous. His  troops  amounted  to  four 
thousand  men.  Prince  Repnin,  though 
of  the  Greek  church,  \rhich  abounds 
in  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  in  fasts 
exceeds  all  others,  had  so  little  re- 
gard for  the  forms  of  his  religion,  that 
he  ordered  a  play  to  be  acted  on  iush 
Wednesday  at  Warsaw.  Towards 
Christmas  1767,  Lord  Malmesbury, 
then  Mr  Harris,  was  at  the  house  of 
a  Polish  nobleman  in  the  hunting 
season.  He  observed  to  the  king  that 
he  had  never  seen  him  in  better  spirits. 
"  Ahl"  was  the  royal  answer,  "  it 
is  very  pleasant  to  delude  one's  sdf 
sometimes." 

In  1768  Mr  Harris  began  his  di- 
plomatic life  as  secretary  of  legation 
under  Sir  James  Gray,  then  British 
minister  at  the  court  of  Madrid. 

He  set  out  fVom  Paris  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year,  and  after  six-and- 
twenty  days'  journey,  in  which  he 
loitered  but  two  days  on  the  road, 
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accomplished  the  eleven  handred 
miles  without  accident. 

Though  accustomed  to  Popishcoun- 
tries,  the  Spanish  ceremonials  of  the 
Holy  Week  seem  to  have  surprised 
him.  In  the  streets  was  kq)t  a 
second  carnival,  with  a  peoiliar 
costume.  The  court  and  the  higher 
orders  wore  black  velvet,  with  flame- 
coloured  waistcoats  and  sleeves  trim- 
med with  gold ;  the  citizens  left  their 
shops,  and  spent  the  day  in  the  streets. 
The  king  on  Holy  Thursday  visited 
seven  churches,  washed  the  feet  of 
twelve  paupers,  and  afterwards  served 
them  at  dinner.  From  Friday  till 
Saturday  all  was  silence,  and  no 
coaches  were  permitted  in  the  streets. 
On  Saturday  at  noon  the  beUs  rang, 
the  people  shouted,  the  coaches  moved 
again,  and  all  was  clamour.  From  a 
personid  knowledge  of  the  people, 
Mr  Harris  pronounced  that  their  de- 
fects arose  from  their  retigion  and 
from  their  priests;  both  of  which,  by 
keeping  the  lower  orders  in  a  state  ii 
mendicity  and  the  higher  in  a  state 
of  ignorance,  prevent  the  progress  of 
the  nation.  Even  at  this  period,  their 
dislike  of  the  French  was  contempta- 
ous  and  strongly  marked. 

The  Ufe  of  a  diplomatic  man  is  not 
unlike  the  life  of  a  naval  offioer.  He 
has  frequent  opportunities  of  signa- 
lizing himself  in  a  small  way.  The 
cabinet  is  the  admiral,  conunandlDg  a 
large  force,  and  acting  on  a  large  scale. 
The  diplomatist  is  the  captain  of  the  M- 
gate,  thrown  out  at  a  distance  to  make 
his  observations,  and  enabled  to  ex- 
hibit his  intrepidity  and  talent,  thoagb, 
from  the  smallness  of  his  means,  the 
results  may  be  equally  small.  In 
1769,  Sir  James  Gray  retnnuog  to 
England,  left  Mr  Harris  behind  him 
as  chargd  cTaffcmres.  In  the  next  year 
Spain,  always  jealous  of  any  foreign 
approach  to  her  South  American  pos- 
sessions, fitted  out  a  fleet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expelling  the  British  colony 
from  the  Falkland  Isles.  Hams  acted 
spuritedly  on  this  occasion.  He  in- 
stantly made  so  strong  a  representa- 
tion to  the  Spanish  minister,  the  Mar- 
quis Grimaldi,  that  he  threw  him  into 
evident  alarm.  The  letter  to  the  Bri- 
tish ministry  which  Harris  wrote  on 
the  subject,  satisfied  them  of  the 
advantage  of  making  a  vigorous  re- 
monstrance. The  result  to  the  conn- 
try  was,  that  the  colony,  which  had 
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been  seized,  was  restored,  and  that 
the  officer  who  seized  it  was  disgraced 
by  the  Spanish  government.  To  Kar- 
ri:^ the  whole  transaction  was  regard- 
ed as  bononrable,  and  entitling  him  to 
the  favour  of  his  government.  The 
resalt  was,  his  being  appointed,  in 

1771,  as  minister  at  the  court  of  the 
most  subtle  and  bnsj  monarch  of  £n- 
roj)e,  Frederick  the  Second. 

We  now  come  to  the  partition  of 
Polaod,  the  most  momentous  trans- 
action of  modem  times;  excepting  the 
French  Revointion,  if  even  that  revo- 
lution was  not  its  consequence.  Mr 
Harris  makes  his  first  communication 
on  this  important  snbject  in  March 

1772.  If  we  read  his  whole  letter, 
the  brevity  of  his  announcement  is  a 
model  even  to  diplomacy.  He  thus 
states  the  event  to  Lord  Suffolk,  then 
secretary  of  state. 

Just  as  I  am  going  to  make  up 
my  packet,  I  am  informed  that  a 
treaty  of  partition,  disposing  of  several 
parts  of  Poland,  was  signed  at  Peters- 
burg on  the  15thoflast  nu>nth,  and  that 
as  soon  as  the  certificates  can  be  ex- 
changed between  the  courts  of  Vienna, 
Berlm,  and  Russia,  a  congress  will 
be  held  at  Warsaw."  A  few  state- 
ments respecting  the  Prussian  officers 
dispatched  to  the  PoUsh  frontier  are 
given ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  whole 
announcement  of  one  of  the  most  atro  • 
cioos  acts  of  perfidy  and  blood  in  the 
memory  of  Europe. 

The  French  Revolution  was  begun 
on  grounds  independent  of  foreign 
disturbances.  But  no  man  can  read 
the  annals  of  the  French  war,  without 
a  conviction,  that  one  of  its  provi- 
dential purposes  was  the  punishment 
of  the  three  monarchies  which  had 
perpetrated  this  atrocity.  Within  a 
brief  period  from  the  first  ruin  of  Po- 
lish independence,  the  French  armies 
began  those  sweeping  conquests  which 
were  destined  especially  to  ravage 
Pmssia,  Austria,  and  Russia.  The 
piratshment  seemed  even  to  bear  some- 
thing like  a  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  guilt  in  each  of  the  parties.  The 
original  proposer  of  the  partition  was 
Frederick,  the  stroiuous  participator 
was  Catharine,  and  the  nnwiUing^ 
though  consenting  accomplice,  was  Jo- 
seph. Before  that  war  wasover,  Napo- 
leon reduced  Pmssia  to  the  lowest  con- 
dition of  a  conquered  country,  plun- 
dered W  of  miUions  of  gold,  held 
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her  fortresses  by  his  garrisons,  and 
treated  her  like  a  province.  His  in- 
vasion of  Russia  was  next  in  havoc : 
the  ravage  of  the  country,  the  re- 
pulse and  slaughter  of  her  brave  and 
patriotic  armies,  and  the  destruction 
of  her  ancient  capital,  were  her  share 
of  the  punishment.  Austria  suffered, 
but  her  suffering  was  of  a  lighter 
order — defeat  in  the  field,  havoc  of 
the  people,  and  the  double  capture  of 
her  capital;  yet  those  wounds  were 
rapidly  healed,  and  the  close  of  the 
war  saw  Austria  taking  a  higher  rank 
in  Europe.  Those  struggles  and 
sufferings  extended  over  nearly  a 
qnarter  of  a  century  of  unexampled 
bloodshed.  It  is  remarkable  that  a 
.  project  so  fully  entitled  to  excite  the 
vigilance  of  all  courts,  seems  to  have 
been  almost  wholly  overlooked  by  the 
English  ministry;  Lord  Suffolk,  in 
his  confidential  answer  to  the  ambaS'* 
sador,  simply  styling  it  a  curious 
transaction ;  and  even  in  the  more 
advanced  stage  of  the  affair,  when 
the  attention  of  the  cabinet  was  called 
to  it  by  the  memorials  of  the  Polish 
king  and  people,  all  that  could  be 
obtained  was  a  verbal  answer,  evi- 
dently declining  any  interference  on 
the  subject,  and  contenting  itself  with 
the  avoidance  of  approbation.  The 
result  of  this  singular  negligence  dis- 
tinctly points  out  the  cotu^e  which 
should  be  taken  by  England  in  her 
continental  policy.  Her  natural  office 
is  that  of  mediator  and  protector. 
Entertaining  no  views  of  conquest  for 
herself,  it  is  her  duty  to  repress  them 
in  all  others.  If,  in  1772,  she  had 
instantly  issued  a  strong  remonstrance 
to  the  three  governments,  it  would 
hdve  acted  as  an  appeal  to  the  reason 
of  Europe.  A  fleet  sent  to  the  Baltic 
in  support  of  that  remonstrance  would 
have  acted  upon  the  fears  of  the  ag- 
gressors, and  Poland  would  have  been 
saved.  The  blood  of  the  thousands 
shed  in  the  war  of  independence  would 
have  been  spared — the  great  crime  of 
the  century  would  have  been  partially  • 
avoided — and  its  punishment,  in  the 
shape  of  the  revolutionary  war,  might 
never  have  been  inflicted.  The  diplo- 
matic and  formal  portion  of  this  fatal 
event  was  thus  announced  by  the 
ambassador  to  the  British  cabinet : — 
"Berlin,  19th  September  1772.— I 
received  a  message  from  Count  Finck- 
enstein  yesterday  morning,  desiring 
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to  speak  to  me  between  twelve  and 
one.  On  my  waiting  on  him,  he  in- 
formed me  that  his  Prassian  majesty 
having  come  to  an  agreement  with 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Petersbarg 
to  renew  certain  andent  claims  Aej 
had  on  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Polandt 
they  had  instructed  their  respective 
ministers  at  the  court  of  Warsaw  to 
Signify  their  intentions  to  the  king 
and  republic,  by  presenting  him  with 
a  declaration  on  this  subject. 

^^Tfaat  his  Prussian  majesty,  de- 
sirous of  seizing  every  opportunity  of 
showing  his  friendship  and  attention 
to  the  king,  had  ordered  him.  Count 
Finckenstein,  to  take  the  earliest 
moment  of  acquainting  me  with  this 
event,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give 
me  a  copy  of  the  declaration,  which  I 
here  endose—that  his  charge  dajfdxrea 
in  London  had  likewise  recdved 
orders  to  inform  the  king's  ministers 
on  this  subject,  and  to  communicate 
to  them  the  declaration." 

The  reply  of  the  £n^h  minister 
to  this  momentous  announcement, 
exhibits,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  instances  of  mimsterial 
negligence  on  record.  On  a  subject 
which  might  have  moved  the  very 
stones  to  mutiny,  and  which,  in  its 
consequences,  involved  the  interests 
of  all  Europe,  the  only  answer  of  the 
King  of  England  was  contained  in  the 
following  note,  written  in  French : — 

The  king  is  willing  to  suppose  that 
the  three  courts  have  convinced  them* 
selves  of  the  justice  of  their  respective 
pretensions,  although  his  majesty  is 
not  informed  of  the  motives  of  their 
conduct."  "  You  will  obswve,"  adds 
Lord  Suffolk,  in  the  tenns  in  which 
I  express  myself,  that  though  this 
mode  of  expression  was  preferable  to 
an  absolute  silence,  the  utmost  caution 
has  been  used."  The  caution  was 
indeed  sufficiently  circumspect,  for  it 
was  wholly  useless;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  perfect  impunity  to  the 
perpetrators. 

.  Frederick  was  the  great  infidel  of 
his  day.  He  had  been  so  long  involved 
in  hostilities  with  Austria,  the  most 
superstitious  court  in  Europe,  that  he 
adopted  free-thinking"  as  a  part  of 
his  policy;  and  his  eagerness  for 
European  fame  connected  him  with 
Voltaire  and  the  French  infidels^ 
whose  wit  and  wickedness  had  made 
them  the  leaders  of  philosophical 
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fashion.  But  theie  Is  a  prindple  of 
bdief  in  human  nature  which  revenges 
itself  on  the  infidel.  There  are  no 
men  more  liable  to  groundless  feant 
than  those  who  reject  the  object  of 
legitimate  awe.  The  man  who  will 
not  bdieve  in  a  ddty,  has  oflen  be- 
lieved in  witchcraft;  and  those  who 
will  not  acknowledge  a  Providence, 
have  often  trembled  before  a  con- 
jurer. At  this  period,  Frederick  bad 
grown  peculiarly  anxious  and  iris- 
dble— a  temper  for  which  tlie  ambas- 
sador accounts  by  a  sudden  impoke 
of  superstition.  He  says — '^Amongst 
several  other  incr^ble  follies  in  so 
great  a  diaracter,  he  has  that  of  not 
entirdy  disbelieving  jndidal  astrology; 
and  I  am  told,  from  one  whose  autho- 
rity is  not  despicable,  that  the  fear  of 
a  prediction  being  this  year  fnifiUed, 
which  was  pronounced  by  a  Saxon 
fortune-teller  whom  his  majesty  was 
weak  enough  some  time  ago  to  con- 
sult, dwdls  on  his  mud,  and  ang- 
ments  the  sourness  of  a  dispodtion 
naturally  crabbed.  I  should  have 
paid  no  attention  to  these  rqxNrts, 
which  savour  so  much  of  the^  nnnery; 
had  I  not  mysdf  observed  him  dis- 
pleased at  a  monrmng  coat  at  his 
levee,  and  seen  his  countenance  visibly 
alter  cm  being  informed  of  any  man's 
dying  a  sudden  death." 

We  then  have  a  cmioBS  letter 
from  Lord  Grantham,  the  ambassador 
at  Madrid,  giving  an  account  of  an 
expedition  to  Algiers,  which  derives 
an  interest  from  the  present  state  of 
African  afiairs. 

You  wDl  learn  that  a  veiy  un- 
successful attempt  has  been  made  at 
Algiers,  and  that  the  Spanish  troops 
have  been  repulsed  with  a  loss  and 
disablement  of  upwards  of  5000  men. 
The  fleet,  oondstang  of  450  sdl,  and 
carrying  about  40,000  men,  sailed 
from  Carthagena,  and  reached  Algien 
the  1st  inst.,  (July  1775.)  On  the 
night  of  the  7th,  the  infantry,  and  two 
detachments  of  about  8000  men  each, 
landed.  The  first  detachment  ad- 
vanced too  eagerly,  could  not  be  sop- 
ported  to  any  purpose,  and,  after 
thirteen  hours'  engagement,  all  that 
could  regained  the  ships.  But  the 
loss  of  killed  and  wounded,  first  esti- 
mated at  SOOO,  certamly  exceeded 
five  or  six.  The  transports  with  the 
army  are  returned  to  Carthagena  and 
Alicante.  I  leave  you  to  judge  how 
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di'ep  an  impression  this  severe  failure 
makes  here.  The  Marquis  de  la  Ro- 
mans is  killed— all  the  generals,  ex- 
cept Buck,  are  wounded.  Among  the 
i^uonded  are  twentj-eight  officers  of 
tbe  Spanish  guards,  and  twelve  out 
of  t^eventeen  engineers.** 

The  court  of  Frederick  would  form 
a  singular  contrast  to  what  is  called 
the  British  Household,  composed  of 
tbr  great  officers  of  state.  You  are 
Dot  ignorant,**  says  Harris,  writing 
to  William  Eden,  that  the  great 
officers  of  the  court  are  merely  titu- 
Ur.  and  never  allowed  to  have  any 
authority  annexed  to  their  office.  This 
is  given  to  some  menial  servants,  who 
are  constantly  about  the  king's  per- 
s<jD,  and  his  treasurer  was  a  Kussian 
named  Deiss,  in  whom  his  Majesty 
placed  more  confidence  than  he  ap- 
pC'Hrs  to  have  deserved;  since  for  maU 
administration,  or  some  equally  noto- 
rious fault,  his  majesty,  a  few  days 
a^o,  dismissed  him  from  his  high  post, 
SDd  ordered  him  to  be  employed  as  a 
drummer  in  a  marching  regiment. 
Deiss  affected  to  submit  patiently  to 
his  sentence,  and,  on  being  arrested, 
U'^ged  leave  of  the  officer  only  to  go 
mto  his  room,  adjoining  the  king*s 
writing-closet,  to  fetch  his  hat.  This 
being  granted,  he  immediately  locked 
the  door,  took  a  pistol  from  his  pock- 
et,  and  shot  himself  through  the  head. 
The  king  heard  and  was  alarmed  by 
the  report  of  a  pistol  so  near  him,  and 
being  told  what  had  happened,  he 
pitied  Deiss,  said  that  he  was  out  of 
bis  senses,  and  ordered  all  that  he 
died  worth  to  be  distributed  equally 
among  his  children.  Deiss  had  charg- 
ed the  pistol  with  small-shot  and 
crooked  nails,  and  put  the  muzzle  of 
it  mto  his  month.** 

A  striking  anecdote  is  given  of 
General  Seidlitz,  the  officer  who 
formed  the  Prussian  cavalry.  When 
only  a  lieutenant,  he  happened  to  be 
near  the  king  on  a  bridge  which  cross- 
ed the  Oder.  The  king  asked  him,  if 
both  the  avenues  of  the  bridge  were 
posaeased  by  the  enemy,  what  he 
would  do  to  disengage  himself.**  Seid- 
litz, without  makmg  an  answer,  im- 
mediately leaped  his  horse  over  the 
rails  mto  the  river,  and  notwithstand- 
ing its  breadth  and  rapidity,  swam 
safe  ashore.  The  king,  who  took  it 
for  granted  that  he  must  be  drowned, 
on  seeing  him  oome  towards  him,  said 
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in  French,  "  3fq/or,' I  beg  of  you  not 
to  run  such  hazards  in  future.** 

Despotic  power  has  certainly  great 
advantages,  in  its  rapid  administration 
of  justice,  and  sometimes  in  its  reach- 
ing offences  which  would  altogether 
baffle  trial  by  jury.  Frederick  was 
ridiculously  fond  of  exhibiting  his 
musical  attainments ;  and  Among  the 
other  preparatives  for  the  reception 
of  the  Russian  grand-duke  (after- 
wards the  Emperor  Paul)  at  Berlin, 
was  a  piece  of  music  composed  by 
the  king.  The  husband  of  the  first 
singer  at  the  opera,  the  well-known 
Madame  Mara,  was  imprudent  enough 
to  observe  of  this  performance,  that 

the  composer  knew  more  about  sol- 
diers than  music.*'  The  king  or- 
dered him  to  be  instantly  made 
over  to  the  corps-de-garde^  with  or- 
ders to  punish  him,  enough  to  make 
him  more  cautious  of  criticism  in  future. 
The  soldiers  accordingly,  as  there  hap- 
pened to  be  no  punishment  in  the  mili- 
tary regulations  for  impertinent  re- 
marks on  royal  amateurs,  took  the  affair 
into  their  own  hands.  They  began  by 
dressing  him  in  a  uniform,  covering 
his  face  with  a  huge  pair  of  whiskers, 
and  loading  him  with  the  heaviest 
firelock  which  they  could  find,  they 
then  made  him  perform  the  manual 
exercise  for  two  hours — accompanying 
the  lesson  with  all  the  usual  discipline 
of  the  cane—then  ordered  him  to  dance 
and  sing,  finishing  their  discipline  by 
making  the  surgeon  take  from  him  a 
large  quantity  of  blood,  obviously  to 
reduce  the  heat  of  temper  which  had 
given  rise  to  soch  impertinence.  After 
this  lesson  he  was  sent  back  to  his 
wife.  Severe  as  it  may  have  appeared, 
Harris  regarded  it  as  earned  by  many 
previous  impertinences  of  the  same 
kind,  but  of  which  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed  this  was  the  last. 

At  last  the  gi*and-duke  arrived, 
and  was  received  with  the  most  un« 
usual  pomp  and  ceremony  by  the 
Prussian  court.  By  some  curious 
instance  of  choice,  Sunday  is  selected 
on  the  Continent  as  the  day  for  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  show.  The 
Russian  prince  made  his  public  entry 
into  Berlin  on  Sunday,  and  was  met 
by  the  trading  companies  in  uniform, 
by  escorts  of  cavalry,  and  the  equi- 
pages of  the  king  and  royal  family. 
In  the  evening,  after  a  sumptuous 
dinner,  there  was  a  concert  and  baUL 
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The  rest  of  the  week  was  similarly  oc- 
cupied. The  grand-duke  had  come 
to  demand  the  Princess  of  Wirtemberg 
in  marriage.  When  we  recollect  the 
fate  of  this  nnhappy  monarch,  mor^ 
dcred  on  the  Biissian  throne,  and 
contrast  it  with  the  brilliancy  of  his 
early  reception  in  the  world,  and  his 
actual  powers  when  master  of  the 
diadem,  a  deeper  lesson  of  the  insta- 
bility of  human  fortune  has  seldom 
been  given  to  man. 

A  laughable  anecdote  of  Russian 
and  Prussian  discipline  is  told.  All  the 
domestics  belonging  to  the  Imperial 
family  of  Russia  have  military  rank; 
the  grand-duke's  coachman  and  the 
king's  going  one  evening  to  drink 
together,  a  dispute  arose  about  pre- 
cedence. "  What  is  your  rank?" 
said  the  Prussian.  A  lieutenant- 
colonel,"  said  the  other.  "  Ay,  but 
I  am  a  colonel,"  said  the  German,  and 
walked  first  into  the  ale-house.  This 
came  to  the  king's  ears.  The  colonel 
was  sent  for  three  days  to  prison,  and 
received  fifty  blows  of  the  cane. 

The  ambassador  now  obtained  a 
new  instance  of  the  favour  of  his 
court.  He  was  recalled  from  Prussia 
in  1776,  and  shortly  after  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  most  important  of  our 
embassies  at  that  period,  the  embassy 
to  Russia. 

The  politics  of  England  at  this 
period  bore  an  appearance  of  per- 
plexity, which  evidently  alarmed  her 
cabinet,  and  which  as  evidently  ex- 
cited the  hopes  of  her  enemies.  At 
this  period  she  had  two  enemies  in 
Europe,  hostile  in  every  thing  except 
to  the  extent  of  open  war — France, 
alwaysjealous  and  irreconcilable;  and 
Prussia,  which,  from  her  dread  of  Eng- 
land's interference  in  her  Polish  usur- 
pations, pretended  to  believe  that  Eng- 
land was  conspiring  with  Austna 
against  the  safety  of  her  dominions. 
The  feebleness  with  which  the  Ameri- 
can war  was  carried  on,  had  deceived 
Europe  into  the  belief  that  the  power 
of  England  was  really  on  the  point 
of  decay.  Foreigners  are  never  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  the  reality  of 
English  power.  In  the  first  place, 
because  they  prefer  the  romantic  to 
the  real;  and  in  the  next,  because, 
living  under  despotisms,  they  have 
never  seen,  nor  can  comprehend,  the 
effect  of  liberty  upon  national  resources. 
Thus,  when  they  see  a  nation  nnwill- 
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ing  to  go  to  war—- or,  what  is  the  next 
thing  to  reluctance,  waging  it  tardilj-- 
they  imagine  that  this  tardiness  has 
its  origin  in  national  weakness;  and 
it  Is  not  until  the  palpable  necessity 
of  self-defence  calls  out  the  wbol^ 
energy  of  the  people,  that  the  foreign- 
cr  ever  sees  the  genuine  streugth  ot 
England.   The  capture  of  two  small 
armies  in  America,  neither  of  them 
more  numerous  than  the  advanced 
guard  of  a  continental  army,  had  given 
th6   impression   that  the  military 
strength  of  England  was  gone  for 
ever.    Thus  the  European  courts 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  insult 
her ;  and  thus  so  diminutive  a  power 
as  Prussia,  however  guided  by  an 
able  and  politic  prince,  was  suffered 
to  despise  her  opinion.   But  the  Eng- 
lish ministry  themselves  of  that  day 
palpably  shared  the  genend  delusion ; 
and,  to  judge  from  their  diplomatic 
correspondence,  they  seemed  actually 
to  rely  for  the  safety  of  England  on 
the  aid  of  the  foreign  courts.  They 
had  yet  to  learn  the  lesson,  taught 
them  by  the  Revolutionary  war,  that 
England  is  degraded  by  dependence 
of  any  kind ;  that  she  is  a  match  for 
the  world  in  arms ;  that  the  cause  of 
Europe  is  dependent  on  her;  and  that 
the  more  boldly,  directly,  and  reso- 
lutely she  defies  France,  and  ita 
allies  and  sUves,  the  more  secure  she 
is  of  victory.   In  the  pursuit  of  this 
false  policy  of  conciliation  and  suppli- 
cation, Harris  was  sent  to  Peters- 
burg, to  counteract  Prussia  with  the 
empress,  and  to  form  an  offensive  and 
defensive   alliance  with  Catharine,  i 
Count  Panin  was  at  that  time  prime  i 
minister — a  man  of  the  old  ministerial ' 
school,  who  regarded  diplomacy  as 
the  legitimate  science  of  chicane,  waa 
a  master  of  all  the  littleness  of  his  art, 
and  was  wholly  under  the  influence  of 
the  King  of  Prussia.   The  count  was 
all  consent,  and  yet  contrived  to  keep 
the  ambassador  at  arm^-length ;  whiia 
the   empress,   equally  crafty,  and 
equally  determined  not  to  commit 
herself,  managed  him  with  still  greater 
subtlety. 

In  speaking  of  the  Empress  C»» 
tharine,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  allodo 
ing  to  the  scandals  of  her  court.  Tbi 
death  of  her  husband,  suspidous  as  m 
was,  had  left  her  sole  mistress  of  al 
empire,  and  of  the  power  of  pablil 
opinion,  in  a  comitry  where  a  sneal 
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might  send  the  offender  to  Siberia. 
The  wretchedly  relaxed  religion  of 
the  Greek  church,  where  a  trivial 
pienaace  atones  for  every  thing,  and 
ci:remonial  takes  the  place  of  morals, 
Ik)  it  inevitably  does  wherever  a  reli- 
poo  is  encnmbered  with  unnecessary 
forms,  coold  be  no  restraint  on  the 
coadnct  of  a  daring  and  imperious 
woman.  By  some  of  that  easy  casuis- 
try which  reconciles  the  powerful  to 
vice,  she  had  fully  convinced  herself 
that  she  ought,  for  the  sake  of  her 
throne,  never  to  submit  to  matrimo- 
nial .ties  again ;  and  she  adopted 
the  notorious  and  guilty  alternative  of 
living  with  a  succession  of  partners. 
The  ambassador's  letters  frequently 
allude  to  this  disgraceful  topic,  and 
always  with  the  contempt  and  repro- 
bation which  were  so  amply  its  due. 

The  worst  raemies" — ^such  is  his 
expression — which  the  empress  has, 
are  flattery  and  her  own  passions. 
She  never  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  first, 
let  it  be  ever  so  gross ;  and  her  incli- 
nation to  gratify  the  latter  appears 
to  grow  upon  her  with  age." 

The  policy  of  Russia  had  two  grand 
objects,  both  of  them  whoUy  inconsis- 
tent with  the  policy  of  England ;  and 
therefore  rendering  the  ambassador's 
zeal  wholly  useless.  The  King  of 
Prussia  favoured  both,  and  therefore 
commanded  the  highest  influence  with 
the  empress.  It '  was  thus  the 
impossible  task  of  the  unfortunate 
diplomatist,  to  convince  a  haughty 
and  self-sufficient  woman  against  her 
inll.  Of  course,  failure  was  the  neces- 
ssry  con^uence.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  dining  and  dancing,  feasting  and 
frivolity,  went  on  with  Asiatic  splen- 
dour. The  birth  of  the  grand-duke's 
son,  "  Constantine,"  (expressly  so 
named  with  aview  toTurkish  objects,) 
gave  occasion  to  f  §tes  which  it  tasked 
the  whole  power  of  Russian  panegyric 
to  describe.  The  empress  gave  one 
in  the  period  of  the  Carnival,  ultra- 
imperially  magniflcent.  The  dessert 
and  supper  were  set  out  with  jewels 
to  the  amount  of  upwimls  of  two  mil- 
lions sterling!  and  at  the  tables  of 
macao,  the  fashionable  game,  besides 
the  stake  in  money,  a  diamond  of 
fifty  rubles'  value  was  given  by  her 
outjesty  to  each  of  those  who  got 
the  highest  point  of  the  game. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  diamonds  were 
.  distributed  in  this  manner 


But  a  new  event  occurred  to  stir 
the  lazy  politics  of  Europe — that  act 
of  infinite  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government — the  breach  of 
treaty  with  England,  and  the  alliance 
with  America.  The  menaces  of  war 
which  are  held  out  at  this  moment  by 
the  Jacobin  party,  and  its  insolent 
eagerness  to  turn  every  trivial  incident 
into  a  mortal  quarrel,  give  a  new  and 
additional  interest  to  this  former  act 
of  desperate  perfidy.  But  let  it  be 
remembered  with  what  tremendous 
vengeance  that  perfidy  was  punished 
— that  the  American  alliance  was  the 
precursor  of  the  French  republic;  and 
that  the  long  train  of  hideous  calami- 
ties which  broke  down  the  French 
throne,  banished  the  nobility,  and  de- 
cimated the  population,  dates  its  origin 
from  the  day  when  that  fatal  treaty 
was  signed.  A  letter  from  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliott  (afterwards  Lord  Minto)  to 
the  ambassador,  (March  20,  1778,) 
thus  briefly  communicates  the  intel- 
ligence:— "  We  had  just  passed  the 
bills  for  repealing  some  of  the  obnox- 
ious American  acts,  and  for  enabling 
the  king  to  appoint  his  commissioners 
to  treat  with  America  with  very 
large  powers,  when  the  report  of  the 
French  treaty  with  the  colonies  be- 
came very  prevalent,  and  obtained 
credit  here.  Government,  however, 
had  certainly  obtained  no  authentic 
account  of  it,  which  is  singular  enough ; 
and  Lord  North  positively  disclaimed 
all  knowledge  of  it.  A  loan  of  six 
millions  was  made  on  very  hard  terms 
for  the  public,  much  owing  to  the  re- 
port of  the  French  treaty ;  the  three 
per  cent  consols  being  at  66i — mon- 
strously low.  The  first  payment  was 
fixed  for  Tuesday  last.  On  the  Friday 
befpre,  the  Marquis  de  Noailles  deli- 
vered a  paper  to  Lord  Weymouth, 
communicating  the  '  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  alliance'  with  the  colonies, 
and  acknowledging  their  mdependency. 
The  manner  and  style  of  the  commu- 
nication were  inexpressibly  insolent, 
and  were  no  doubt  meant  as  a  studied 
aflront  and  challenge.  On  Saturday, 
all  the  French  in  London  were  sent 
to  the  opera,  plays,  clubs,  coffee- 
houses, and  ale-houses,  to  publish  the 
intelligence,  which  they  did  with  their 
natural  impertinence.  On  Tuesday, 
the  two  Houses  received  a  message 
firom  the  king,  informing  them  of  the 
communication  from  the  French  am- 
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bassador— that  he  had  recalled  his  subjects,  the  anriraled  yigonr  of  her 
ambassador  from  Versailles  ;  and  as-  despotism,  and  the  fact  that  she  had 
Buriug  them  that  he  would  exert  every  but  that  moment  secured  an  immense 
means  in  his  power  to  protect  the  tract  of  Polish  territoiy,  and  was 
honour  and  interest  of  his  kmgdom.  stripping  the  Turks  on  the  otiier  side— 
In  answer  to  which,  the  two  Houses  that  to  the  north  she  was  touching  on 
voted  an  address,  promising  to  sup-  the  Vistula,  and  to  the  south  had 
port  him  with  our  lives  and  fortunes,  nearly  reached  the  Danube.  The 
Opposition,  like  good  patriots^  in  subsequent  career  of  Russia  is  a  still 
answer  to  this  message,  proposed  stronger  refutation.  Every  war,  in- 
to address  the  king  to  remove  his  stead  of  shaking  her  power,  has  ooJj 
ministers ;  and  C.  Fox  assured  us,  given  it  additional  strength  and  sta- 
'  he  thought  an  invasion  a  much  better  bility.  Like  England,  she  has  gone  on 
Hung  than  the  continuance  of  the  pre-  with  almost  involuntary  but  rapid 
seot  administration.'  When  this  pro-  progress ;  and  the  period  may  arrive 
posal  was  negatived,  they  therefore  when  there  will  be  but  two  nations  left 
refused  their  assent  to  our  addi-ess.  in  Europe — England  the  ruler  of  the 
There  is  no  declaration  of  war  yet ;  seas,  and  Russia  holding  the  king- 
but  as  it  is  quite  certain,  and  as  France  doms  of  the  Continent  in  vassalage, 
will  undoubtedly  act  immediately,  I  It  is  true,  that  the  ambassador  adverts 
do  not  see  what  we  gain  by  delaying  now  and  then  to  the  inaccessible 
it.  I  hope  at  least  we  shall  begin  nature  of  the  Russian  territory,  and 
taking  their  ships  immediately.  The  the  success  of  the  national  arms;  bat 
militia  is  to  be  called  out;  credit  is  the  former  would  be  but  a  negative 
dreskdfully  low — stock  was  a  few  days  source. of  power,  and  the  latter  be 
ago  at  60.  The  French  are  poorer  uniformly  attributed  to  good-lock, 
than  we— that^s  something."  He  ought  to  have  attributed  them 

Exaggeration  is  a  propensity  which  to  the  causes  which  would  have  pro- 
seems  common  to  ambassadors.  We  dnccd  the  same  effect  in  any  age 
certainly  have  never  seen  an  ambas-  of  the  world — ^to  the  mastery  of  an 
sadorial  correspondence,  in  which  the  immense  population ;  to  the  daring  of 
most  groundless  views  did  not  make  a  a  head  of  empire  possessed  of  remark- 
large  part  of  its  communications.  The  able  ability,  and  filled  with  projects 
British  diplomatist  in  Russia  was  nn-  of  unbounded  supremacy ;  and  to  the 
questionably  a  shrewd  man,  and  yet  growth  of  a  new  generation  of  sol- 
his  letters  abound  in  predictions  of  diers  and  statesmen,  encouraged  to 
Russian  ruin.  His  descriptions  run  the  highest  exertion  of  thdr  taleots 
in  this  style : — Great  expenses,  and  by  the  most  munificent  rewards— the 
nothing  to  show  for  them.  The  army  policy  of  the  empress  making  the  evi- 
in  a  state  of  decay;  the  navy  incom-  deuce  of  courage  and  genius  in  the 
plete  and  ill-equipped;  the  political  soldier  the  only  requisite  for  promo- 
system  languid,  and  such  as,  if  pur-  tion ;  and  exhibiting  the  strongest  per- 
sucd,  must  ultimately  reduce  this  sonal  interest  of  the  sovereign  m  the 
immense  mass  of  power  to  that  state  elevation  of  those  able  servants  of 
of  Asiatic  insignificancy  from  which  it  the  crown.  The  conseqnence  was, 
so  lately  emerged."  success  in  all  the  enterprises  of  Ct- 

And  this  high-coloured  and  rash  tharine,  the  rapid  advance  of  the  na- 
statement,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  tion  in  European  influence,  the  esU- 
was  not  a  page  in  a  popular  novel  bUshment  of  an  insecure  throne  on 
or  in  a  summer's  ^^Tour,"  but  was  the  strongest  footing  of  public  secoiitji 
given  as  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  pop^arity  of  a  despotism,  the 
a  statesman  conversant  in  continental  comparative  civilization  of  a  people 
politics,  and  addressed  to  the  govern-  half  Asiatic,  and  who  but  half  a  cen- 
ment  of  this  country.  He  seems  to  tury  before  had  been  barbarians,  sod 
have  altogether  overlooked  the  bound-  the  personal  attachment  of  the  nation 
less  territory  and  growing  population  to  Catharine  in  a  degree  scarcely  less 
of  Russia,  her  foity  millions  of  men^ — a  than  adoration.  The  chief  cause  of 
number  already  exceeding  that  of  any  this  triumphant  state  of  tilings,  be- 
other  kingdom  in  Europe — the  inac-  yond  all  question,  was  the  high 
cessible  nature  of  her  dominions,  the  spirit,  the  generosity,  and  the 
implicit  and  Asiatic  devotion  of  her  bility  of  the  empress.   The  nnhtpp/ 
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transactions  of  her  priyate  life  are 
matters  of  painM  record ;  and  the 
letters  of  the  ambassador  are  fall  of 
tbe  reprobation  which  the  memoirs 
of  the  time  authenticate.  Bat  we 
have  no  gratification  in  dwelling  on 
such  topics.  We  infinitely  prefer 
paring  the  tribute  due  to  great  talents 
splenSdly  exercised,  to  the  public 
achievements  of  a  powerful  intellect, 
and  to  the  superiority  which  this  mu- 
nificent promoter  of  the  genius  of  all 
dasses  of  her  people  exhibited  to  all 
the  haughty,  exclusive,  and  selfish 
sovereigns  of  her  time. 

The  ambassador  now  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  look  for  support  against 
tbe  Prussian  propensities  of  the  mi- 
nister ;  and  he  had  recourse  to  Potem- 
kin  and  the  Orloffs,  as  the  antago- 
nists of  Panm.  Potemkin  was  one  of 
tbe  most  extraordinary  men  whom 
the  especial  circumstances  of  the  court 
and  ooontry  raised  into  public  distinc- 
tion. He  had  been  but  a  comet  of 
C4ivalry  on  the  memorable  night  when 
Catharine,  uncertain  whether  she  was 
mounting  a  throne  or  a  scafibld,  put 
herself  at  the  bead  of  the  guards,  and 
deposed  her  husband.  As  she  rode 
along,  observing  that  she  had  not  a 
mi&tary  plume  in  her  hat,  she  turned 
to  ask  for  one ;  the  comet  instantly 
plncked  out  his  own,  and  presented  it 
to  her— as  Raleigh  threw  his  cloak  on 
the  ground  for  Elizabeth  to  walk  over. 
These  gallant  acts  are  never  lost  upon 
a  woman  of  the  superior  order  of 
mind.  The  favour  of  the  throne  fol- 
lowed alike  in  both  instances;  and 
Potemkin  soon  became  the  guide  of 
the  Russian  councils.  It  was  the 
cnstomof  the  French  memoir  writers — 
a  race  who  always  aimed  at  pungency 
of  narrative  in  preference  to  truth, 
and  who,  for  their  generation,  per- 
formed the  part  of  general  libellers — 
to  represent  Potemkin  as  a  savage, 
devoted  to  drinking,  and  whose  in- 
fluence was  solely  the  result  of  his 
grossnesB.  But  the  conferences  which 
he  held  with  this  British  ambassador, 
and  the  extracts  of  his  opinions  given 
in  these  letters,  show  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  remarkable  clearness 
of  comprehension,  dexterity  of  re- 
aonrce,  and  readiness  of  knowledge. 
It  is  obvious  that  nothing  but  the 
exertion  of  distinguished  skill  in  the 
wajs  of  courts,  could  have  accom- 
plished the  objects  which  no  other 
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man  of  his  time  attained  with  such 
complete  success.  In  a  court  of  con- 
tention and  favouritism,  he  retained 
supreme  influence  to  the  last;  re- 
leased from  the  labours  of  office,  ho 
possessed  more  than  the  power  of  a 
minister — and  nominally  a  subject,  he 
was  scarcely  less  than  emperor. 
Boundless  wealth,  the  highest  rank, 
and  every  honour  which  the  empire 
could  lavish  on  its  first  noble,  were 
the  prizes  of  Potemkin. 

People  at  home  are  in  the  habit  of 
looking  upon  the  diplomatic  body 
abroad  as  a  collection  of  very  subtle 
and  sagacious  personages — a  collec- 
tion of  sages.  A  nearer  view  some- 
times strips  the  idea  down  to  humble 
dimensions.  Sir  James  Harris  (he 
had  now  obtained  the  Order  of  the 
Bath,  which  he  seems  to  have  deser- 
ved by  his  diligence)  thus  sketches 
the  new  ambassadorisd  body — a  gene- 
ral change  having  just  taken  place. 
"  The  Imperial,  Danish,  French, 
Prussian,  and  Spanish  ministers  are 
all  altered,  and  one  from  Naples  is 
added  to  our  corps."  The  Neapoli- 
tan he  describes  as  "  utterly  unfit  for 
business ;"  Count  Cobenzel,  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador,  as  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent parts  and  great  activity;" 
Groertz,  the  Prussian,  "  a  very  able 
and  artful  man."  So  far  as  this  point, 
the  honour  of  the  corps  is  sustained ; 
but  then  come  the  ciphers.  Mon- 
sieur Verac,  the  cunning  French  en- 
voy, is  "  more  amiable  in  company 
than  formidable  in  the  cabinet."  The 
Swede   and  the  Saxon  ministers, 

most  perfectly  insignificant  and 
overpowered  with  debts."  The  Dutch 
resident,  Swartz,  "  a  man  neither  of 
birth  nor  character,  totally  improper 
for  the  post  he  fills.  Tlie  Swiss  re- 
sident, having  no  other  business  than 
the  lawsuits  of  his  countrymen,"  &c. 

Of  the  culpable  habits  of  the  em- 
press we  shall  say  no  more.  The  re- 
spect which  this  country  feels  for  the 
character  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
and  the  total  contrast  which  that  cha- 
racter presents  to  the  especial  faUings 
of  his  ancestor,  justiy  prevent  our 
wandering  into  those  observations. 
But  we  have  a  curious  instance  of  the 
skill  and  adroitness  of  this  memorable 
woman,  in  an  interview  in  which 
she  was  whoUy  left  to  herself,  and  yet 
succeeded  perfectly  in  what  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  chef-tTmwre  of  diplo- 
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macy — ^the  art  of  disgnismg  her  inten- 
tions. The  Britbh  ambassador,  after 
a  long  period  of  comparative  failure, 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  audience 
through  Potemkin — ^who  always  pre- 
tended to  be  powerless,  yet  who  could 
do  every  thing  which  he  desired.  The 
appointment  to  meet  the  ambassador 
was  made,  and  Potemkin  prefaced 
his  service  by  the  following  singular 
sketch  of  his  sovereign.  Do  not 
expect  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any 
living  being  to  prevent  her  from  con- 
cluding her  favourite  plan  of  armed 
neutrality.  Content  yourself  with 
destroying  the  effects — ^the  resolution 
is  immovable.  As  it  was  conceived 
by  mistake  and  perfected  by  vanity,  it 
is  maintained  by  pride  and  obstinacy. 
You  well  know  the  hold  of  those  pas- 
sions on  a  female  mind;  and  if  yon 
attempt  to  slacken,  you  will  only 
tighten  the  knot." 

One  of  the  imperial  yaleta  then 
came  to  lead  the  ambassador  to  the 
interview ;  which  he  gives  in  French, 
and  which  he  commenced  in  a  strain 
which  we  hope  will  never  be  imitated 
again  by  any  cabinet  of  England. 

"  I  have  come  to  represent  to  your 
imperial  majesty  the  critical  situation 
in  which  our  affairs  are  at  present. 
You  know  our  reliance  on  you. 
We  venture  to  flatter  ourselves  that 
you  will  avert  the  storm^  and  reassure 
us  as  to  our  fears  of  having  lost  your 
friendship."  If  the  expressions  were 
not  in  print,  we  should  scarcely  have 
thought  it  possible  that  such  crouch- 
ing language  could  have  been  used. 
The  ambassador,  of  course,  is  but  the 
mouthpiece  of  his  government.  The 
blame  must  fall,  not  on  the  intelligent 
servant,  but  on  the  feeble  masters. 
Who  can  wonder  if  the  daring  and 
haughty  spirit  of  Catharine  scoffed  at 
the  remonstrances,  and  despised  the 
interests  of  a  country,  whose  cabinet 
adopted  language  so  unfitting  the 
dignity  and  real  power  of  the 
mighty  British  empire  ?  The  expres- 
sions of  this  dialogue  would  have  been 
humiliating  to  the  smallest  of  the 

square-league"  sovereignties  of  the 
Continent.  The  answer  of  the  empress 
was  precisely  what  she  might  have 
addressed  to  the  envoy  of  Poland  or 
the  Crimea.  "  Sir,  you  are  aware  of 
my  sentiments  relative  to  your  nation ; 
they  are  equally  sincere  and  invariable. 
But  I  have  found  so  little  return  on 
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your  part,  that  I  feel  longht  nottocoo- 
aider  you  any  longer  amongmyfriends." 

To  this  haughty  tone,  what  is  the 
reply  of  the  ambassador? 

It  is  in  the  hope  that  those  sen- 
timents were  not  entirely  tffoccd^  that 
I  wished  to  address  myself  directly  to 
your  Majesty.  But  it  was  not  wtth- 
out  fear  that  I  approached  yon.  Ap- 
pearances only  too  strcMigly  prove  the 
impressions  which  yon  have  received 
from  our  enemies."  And  so  goes  on 
the  dialogue,  like  a  scene  in  a  play, 
see-sawing  through  six  intolerable 
pages.  How  differently  would  Pittas 
cabinet  have  acted,  and  how  differ- 
ently did  it  act !  When  the  Russian 
councils  menaced  the  seizure  of  even  a 
paltry  Turkish  fortress  on  the  Black 
Sea,  the  great  minister  ordered  a  fleet 
to  be  ready  as  his  negotiaton ;  and 
though  the  factiousness  of  Opposition 
at  the  time  prevented  this  manly  de- 
monstration of  policy  and  justice,  the 
evidenee  was  given,  in  the  reign  of 
Paul,  when  a  British  fleet  crosh^  the 
anned  neutrality — that  trick  of  French 
mountebanks  imposing  on  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  north — and  restored  Rus- 
sia to  so  full  a  sense  of  the  power  and 
the  honour  of  England,  that  she  sent 
her  fleet  into  her  safe  keeping  at  the 
approach  of  Napoleon*s  invasion,  and 
has  been  her  fast  and  honourable  ally 
ever  since.  Cromweirs  ambassador'' 
is  the  true  one  for  England  at  all 
times.  A  stout  British  squadron  sent 
to  the  Baltic  in  1780  would  have  won- 
derfully solved  the  difficulties  of  the 
British  negotiation,  have  completely 
cleared  the  empress's  conscience,  have 
enlightened  Count  Panin'a  brams, 
and  hAve  convinced  even  the  wily 
Potemkin  himself  that  the  art  of  po- 
litical delusion  was  too  dangerous  a 
game  to  be  tried  against  England. 

But  the  true  value  of  history  is  to 
instruct  the  future.  We  are  now  in 
nearly  the  same  relative  position  to 
France  in  which  we  were  sixty-fonr 
years  ago  relative  to  Russia.  We 
are  exhibiting  the  same  dilatoriness 
which  we  exhibited  then,  and  we  shall 
be  fortunate  if  we  escape  the  same 
consequences.  A  strong  fleet  sent  to 
the  Mediterranean  wonld  do  more  to 
calm  the  elements  of  strilb  effectually, 
than  all  the  remonstrances  of  all  onr 
negotiators.  Or,  if  the  French  were 
foolish  enough  to  provoke  a  battle,  a 
repetition  of  the  1st  of  June  or  Liie 
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21st  of  October  would  be  the  Uan- 
qoillizer  of  a  restless  people,  who  can 
iK'ver  suffer  Europe  to  rest  in  peace 
but  when  they  themselves  have  been 
taught  the  miseries  of  war. 

Injustice  to  the  cabinet  of  1780,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  per- 
sonal tone  of  the  ambassador  was  cri- 
ticised ;  and  we  thus  And  him  making 
bis  diplomatic  apology  to  Lord  Stor- 
Tnont,  then  secretary  for  foreign  af- 
fairs : — 

I  have  often  been  conscious  of 
the  remark  your  lordship  makes,  and 
have  myself  felt  that  I  was  not  acting 
op  to  the  character  of  an  English 
mlDlster,  in  bestowing  such  fulsome 
incense  on  the  empress.  But  here, 
too,  I  was  drawn  from  my  system 
and  principles  by  the  conduct  of  my 
adversaries.  They  ever  addressed 
ber  as  a  being  of  a  superior  nature ; 
and  as  she  goes  near  to  think  herself 
ill  fallible,  she  expects  to  be  approached 
with  all  the  reverence  due  to  a  divi- 
nity." No  excuse  could  be  more  un- 
satisfactory. If  other  men  chose  to  bow 
down,  there  would  have  only  been 
the  more  manliness,  and  the  more 
effect  too,  in  refusing  to  follow  such 
an  example. 

In  1783,  the  ambassador  obtained 
permission  to  return  to  England.  His 

correspondence  at  the  period  imme- 
diately previous,  is  remarkably  inte- 
resting ;  and  it  is  stiiking  to  see  that 

the  successive  secretaries  for  the 

foreign  department,  under  all  changes 

of  administration,  formed  the  same 

view  of  the  substantial  policy  of  Eng- 
land. When,  in  1783,  Fox  assumed 

the  foreign  seals,  he  thus  writes  to 

Ilarris,  in  the  course  of  a  long  letter 

on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  cabinet : — 

"You  will  readily  believe  me,  that  my 

system  of  foreign  politics  was  too 

deeply  rooted  to  make  it  likely  that  I 

should  have  changed  it.  Alliances 

with  the  northern  powers  ever  have 

huAy  and  ever  wHl  be^  the  system  of 

every  enlightened  Englishman^ 
In  the  year  following,  Sir  James 

Harris  was  appointed  by  Pitt  to  the 

Dntch  embassy,  to  which  he  had  been 

previously  nominated  by  Fox,  his 

friend  and  political  leader.  The 

appointment  by  the  new  cabinet 

was  thus  the  strongest  testimony  to 
his  talents.  His  letters  from  the 
Hagne  contain  a  very  uitelligent 
statement  of  the  parties  and  princi- 
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pies  which  agitated  Holland  in  1787. 
The  object  was  the  establishment  of 
a  democracy  and  the  extinction  of  the 
Stadtholdcrate,  or  at  least  its  sup- 
pression as  a  hereditary  dignity.  The 
court  of  France  was  busy  in  this  de- 
mocratic intrigue ;  and  its  partisd  suc- 
cess unquestionably  added  new  com- 
bustibles to  the  pile  on  which  that 
unfortunate  monarchy,  in  the  hour  of 
infatuation,  was  preparing  to  throw 
itself.  The  ambassador's  language  on 
this  occasion  is  characteristic  and  me- 
morable. In  one  of  his  despatches  to 
the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  then  se- 
cretary of  state,  he  thus  says : — 

"  The  infamy  and  profligacy  of  the 
French  make  me  long  to  change  my 
profession,  and  to  fight  them  with  a 
sharper  instrument  than  a  pen.  It  ' 
must  be  with  those  (not  our  pens, 
but  otur  swords)  that  we  must  carry 
the  mediation  through,  if  we  mean  it 
should  be  attended  with  any  success. 
There  are  strong  reports  of  a  popular 
insurrection  in  France : " — "  Si  Dieu 
voulait  les  punir  par  ou  ils  out  pech^, 
comme  j'admirerais  la  justice  divine ! " 
The  remark  was  natural ;  it  was  almost 
prophetic ;  and  it  was  on  the  eve  of 
realization.  In  1789,  but  two  years 
after,  the  Bevolution  began. 

These  volumes  contain  a  great  deal 
of  extremely  curious  material,  espe- 
cially important  to  every  man  who 
may  in  future  be  employed  in  the  fo- 
reign service  of  our  diplomacy.  They 
supply  a  model  of  the  manner  in 
which  those  oflSces  may  be  most  effec- 
tively sustained.  We  have  already 
expressed  dissatisfaction  at  the  sub- 
missive style  used  in  addressing  the 
Russian  empress.  But  in  other  in- 
stances, the  language  of  the  ambassa- 
dor seems  to  have  been  prompt  and 
plain.  It  is  remarkable  that  Eng- 
land has,  at  the  present  time,  arrived 
at  a  condition  of  European  affairs 
bearing  no  slight  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  period  between  1783  and  1789. 
It  is  true  that  there  will  be  no  second 
French  Bevolution;  one  catastrophe 
of  that  terrible  extent  is  enough  for 
the  world.  But  there  are  strong  symp- 
toms of  those  hostilities  which  the 
Bourbons  were  endeavouring  to  kindle 
against  this  country,  for  at  least  a 
dozen  years  before  the  Bevolution 
which  crushed  their  monarchy. 

Without  any  provocation  on  the 
part  of  England,  any  actual  claim,  or 
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any  desire  whatever  of  war,  this  ooan- 
try  finds  itself  suddenly  made  an  ob- 
ject of  perpetnai  iosnlt  on  the  part  of 
idl  the  active  mind  of  France.  The 
cry  from  every  organ  of  pablic  opinion 
seems  to  be,  war  with  England, 
whether  with  or  without  cause.  A 
violent  clamour  is  raised  for  our  na- 
tional ruin ;  the  resources  of  France 
are  blazoned  in  all  quarters ;  and  the 
only  contemplation  popular  in  France 
is,  how  most  suddeiUy  and  effectually 
French  armies  may  be  poured  on  our 
shores,  our  fields  ravaged,  our  mari- 
time cities  burned,  and  our  people 
massacred!  It  must  be  hoped  that 
this  detestable  spirit  does  not  reach 
higher  than  the  Jacobin  papers,  and 
the  villains  by  whom  that  principal  part 
of  the  French  press  is  conducted.  Yet 
we  find  but  little  contradiction  to  it  in 
even  the  more  serious  and  authentic 
portion  of  the  national  sentiments. 
In  such  circumstances,  it  is  only  right 
to  be  prepared.  We  find  also  the 
still  more  expressive  evidence  of  this 
spirit  of  evil,  in  the  general  conduct 
of  the  agents  of  France  in  her  colo- 
nies— ^a  habit  of  sudden  encroachment, 
a  growing  arrogance,  and  a  full  exhi- 
bition of  that  bitter  and  sneering  pe- 
tulance, which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  scourged  out  of  the  French  by 
their  desperate  defeats  towards  the 
dose  of  the  war.  All  this  insolence 
may,  by  possibility,  pass  away;  but 
it  sdso  may  go  on  to  further  inflam- 
mation, and  it  maybe  necessary  to 
scourge  it  again ;  and  this  discipUne, 
if  once  begun,  must  be  carried  through 
more  eflBCtually  than  when  the  Allies 
last  visited  Paris.  The  respect  felt 
for  the  French  king  and  his  prime 
minister,  as  the  friends  of  peace,  na- 
turally restrains  the  language  with 
which  aggression  deserves  to  be  re- 
probated. But  the  French  govern- 
ment, if  it  desires  to  retain  that  re- 
spect, must  exhibit  its  sincerity  in 
making  some  substantial  efibrt  to  pre- 
serve peace.  No  man  of  sense  in  Eu- 
rope can  believe  in  the  necessity  of 
the  seizure  of  Algiers,  nor  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  war  with  Morocco.  But 
every  man  can  see  the  influence  of 
both  on  the  freedom  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  seizure  of  the  British 
consul  at  Otaheite  shows  a  spirit 
which  must  be  summarily  extinguish- 
ed, or  the  preservation  of  peace  will 
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be  impossible.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
hear  from  France  nothing  but  a  cry  for 
steam-ships,  and  threats  of  isvasioii. 
We  ask,  what  has  England  done?  No- 
thing to  ofiend  or  injure :  there  is  not 
even  an  allegation  of  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  But  if  war  must  come,  woe  be 
to  those  by  whom  it  is  begun !  The 
history  of  all  the  wars  of  En^aod 
with  France,,  is  one  of  French  defeat. 
We  have  beaten  the  French  by  land, 
we  have  beaten  them  by  sea;  and, 
with  the  blessing  of  Heaven  ou  the 
righteous  cause  and  our  own  stont 
hands,  we  shall  always  beat  them. 
We  have  beaten  them  on  the  soil  of 
the  stranger—we  have  beaten  them 
on  their  own.  From  the  fonrteenth 
century,  when  English  soldiers  were 
masters  of  the  half  of  France,  down 
to  Waterloo,  we  have  always  beaten 
France;  and  if  we  beat  her  under  ^a- 
poleon,  there  can  be  no  fear  of  our  not 
beating  her  under  a  race  so  palpably 
his  inferiors.  All  l^gland  deprcKrates 
war  as  useless,  unnatural,  and  crimi- 
nal. But  the  crime  is  solely  on  the 
head  of  the  aggressor.  Woe  to  thos« 
who  begin  the  next  war!  It  may 
be  flnai. 

The  late  visit  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  to  this  country,  which  so  mach 
perplexed  the  political  circles  of  both 
France  and  England,  now  probably 
admits  of  elucidation.  The  emperor's 
visit  has  been  followed  by  that  of  the 
ablest  and  most  powerful  diplomatist 
in  his  dominions,  the  Count  Nessel- 
rode,  his  foreign  minister.  For  thw 
visit,  too,  a  speedy  elucidation  may 
be  found.  The  visits  of  the  Kmg  of 
Saxony,  and  the  Princes  of  Prussia 
and  Holland,  also  have  their  impor- 
tance in  this  point  of  view;  and  the 
malignant  insults  of  the  French  jour- 
nals may  have  had  a  very  inflaential 
share  in  contributing  to  the  increased 
closeness  of  our  connexion  with  the 
sovereignties  of  Germany  and  Russia 
The  maxim  of  Fox,  that*the  northern 
alliances  are  the  true  policy  of  Eng- 
land, is  as  sound  as  ever.  Still,  ve 
deprecate  war— all  rational  men  de- 
precate war ;  and  we  speak  in  a  feel- 
mg  which  we  fully  believe  to  be  imi- 
versal  in  England,  that  nothing  wonld 
be  a  higher  source  of  rejoicing  in 
Great  Britain,  than  a  saje  peace  with 
France,  and  harmony  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  world. 
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No.  n. 

GoETHE^s  loTB  for  the  Fine  Arts  amounted  almost  to  a  passion.  In  his 
earlier  years,  he  performed  the  pa^pter^s  customary  pilgrimage  through  Italy, 
aod  not  merely  smreyed,  but  studied  with  intense  anxiety,  the  works  of  the 
great  modem  masters.  A  poet,  if  he  understands  the  theory  of  his  own  calling, 
may  learn  much  from  lectures;  for  the  analogy  between  the  sister  arts  is  very 
strong.  The  secret  of  preserving  richness  without  glare,  fulness  without  pru- 
riency, and  strength  without  exaggeration,  must  be  attained  alike  by  poet  and 
painter,  before  either  of  them  can  take  theur  rank  among  the  chosen  children 
of  immortality.  It  is  a  common  but  most  erroneous  idea,  that  an  artist  is 
more  indebted  for  success  to  inspiration,  than  to  severe  study.  Unquestion- 
ably be  must  possess  some  portion  of  the  former— that  is,  he  must  have  withm 
him  the  power  to  imagine  and  to  create ;  for  if  he  has  not  that,  the  fundamen- 
tal facol^  is  wanting.  But  how  different  are  the  crude  shapeless  fancies,  how 
meagre  and  uncertain  the  outlines  of  the  mental  sketch,  from  the  warm,  vivid, 
and  glowing  perfection  of  the  matured  and  finished  work  I  It  is  in  the  strange 
and  indescribable  process  of  moulding  the  rude  idea,  of  giving  due  proportion 
to  each  individual  part,  and  combining  the  whole  into  symmetry,  that  the  test 
of  exoellenoe  lies.  There  inspiration  will  help  but  little;  and  labour,  the  com- 
mon doom  of  man  in  the  loftiest  as  well  as  the  lowest  walks  of  life,  is  requisite 
to  consammate  the  triumph. 

No  man  better  understood,  or  more  thoroughly  acted  upon  the  knowledge 
of  this  analogy,  than  Groethe.  He  wrought  rigidly  by  the  rule  of  the  artist. 
Xot  one  poem,  however  trifling  might  be  the  subject,  did  he  suffer  to  escape 
from  his  hands,  until  it  had  received  the  final  touches,  and  undergone  the  most 
thorough  revision.  So  far  did  he  carry  this  principle,  that  many  of  his  lesser 
▼orks  seem  absolutely  mere  transcripts  or  descriptions  of  pictures,  where  the 
sentiment  is  rather  inferred  than  expressed ;  and  in  some,  for  example  that 
which  we  are  about  to  quote,  he  even  brings  before  the  reader  what  may  be 
called  the  process  of  mental  painting. 


Cupid  as  a  Landscape  Painter. 

Once  I  sate  upon  a  mountain, 
Gazing  on  the  mist  before  me ; 
Like  a  great  grey  sheet  of  canvass. 
Shrouding  all  things  in  its  cover, 
Did  it  float  ^twixt  earth  and  heaven. 

Then  a  child  appeared  beside  me ; 
Friend,  it  is  not  seemly. 
Thus  to  gaze  in  idle  wonder, 
With  that  noble  breadth  before  thee. 
Hast  thou  lost  thine  inspiration? 
Hath  the  spirit  of  the  painter 
Died  within  thee  utterly  ?" 

But  I  tumM  and  looked  upon  him, 
Speaking  not,  but  thinking  inly, 
**  Will  he  read  a  lesson  now 

Folded  hands,"  pursued  the  infant, 
"  Never  yet  have  won  a  triumph. 
Look  I  ru  paint  for  thee  a  picture 
Such  as  none  have  seen  before.'' 
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And  he  pointed  with  his  finger, 
YHiich  like  any  rose  was  ruddy, 
And  npon  the  breadth  of  vapour 
With  that  finger  *gan  to  draw. 

First  a  glorious  sun  he  painted, 
Dazzling  when  I  looked  upon  it ; 
And  he  made  the  inner  border 
Of  the  clouds  around  it  goTden, 
With  the  light  rays  through  the  masses 
Pouring  down  in  streams  of  splendour. 
Then  the  tender  taper  summits 
Of  the  trees,  all  leaf  and  glitter. 
Started  from  the  sullen  void ; 
And  the  slopes  behind  them  rising. 
Graceful-lined  in  undulation, 
Glided  backwards  one  by  one. 
Underneath,  be  sure,  was  water; 
And  the  stream  was  drawn  so  truly 
That  it  seem'd  to  break  and  shimmer. 
That  it  seem'd  as  if  cascading 
From  the  lofty  rolling  wheel. 

There  were  flowers  beside  the  brooklet ; 
There  were  colours  on  the  meadow — 
Gold  and  azure,  green  and  purple. 
Emerald  and  bright  carbnnde. 
Clear  and  pure  he  work'd  the  ether 
As  with  lapis-lazuli, 
And  the  mountains  in  the  distance 
Stretchmg  blue  and  far  away- 
All  so  wdl,  that  I,  in  rapture 
At  this  second  revelation, 
Tum'd  to  gaze  upon  the  painter 
From  the  picture  which  he  drew. 

Have  I  not,^  he  said,    convinced  thee 
That  I  know  the  painter's  secret  ? 
Tet  the  greatest  is  to  come." 

Then  he  drew  with  gentle  finger, 
Still  more  delicately  pointed. 
In  the  wood,  about  its  margin, 
Where  the  sun  within  the  water 
Glanced  as  firom  the  clearest  mirroi", 
Such  a  maiden's  form ! 
Perfect  shape  in  perfect  raiment. 
Fair  young  cheeks  'neath  glossy  ringietSi 
And  the  cheeks  were  of  the  colour 
Of  the  finger  whence  they  came. 

Child,"  I  cried,    what  wond'rons  master 
In  his  school  of  art  hath  formed  thee, 
That  so  deftly  and  so  truly. 
From  the  sketch  unto  the  buniish. 
Thou  hast  finished  such  a  gem  ?  V 

As  I  spoke,  a  breeze  arising 
Stirr'd  the  tree-tops  in  the  picture, 
BufSed  every  pool  of  water, 
Waved  the  garments  of  the  maiden ; 
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And,  what  more  than  all  amazed  me, 
Her  small  feet  took  motion  also, 
And  she  came  towards  the  station 
Where  I  sat  beside  the  boj. 

So,  when  every  thing  was  moving, 
Leaves  and  water,  flowers  and  raiment, 
And  the  footsteps  of  the  darling — 
Think  jon  I  remained  as  lifeless 
As  the  rock  on  which  I  rested  ? 
No,  I  trow— not  1 1 

Has  is  as  perfect  a  kndscape  as  one  of  Berghem's  sunniest. 

An  artist  is,  to  onr  mind,  one  of  the  happiest  creatures  in  God^s  creation. 
Nov  that  the  race  of  wandering  minstrels  has  passed  away,  your  painter  is 
the  only  free  joyous  denizen  of  the  earth,  who  can  give  way  to  his  natural 
impilses  without  fear  of  reproach,  and  who  can  indulge  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
hnght  and  beaudM  to  the  utmost.  He  has  his  troubles,  no  doubt ;  for  he  is 
unbidous,  and  too  often  he  is  poor ;  but  it  is  something  to  pursue  ambition 
along  the  natural  path  with  unwarped  energies,  and  ardent  and  sincere  devo- 
tion. As  to  poverty,  that  is  a  fault  that  must  daUy  mend,  if  he  is  only  true 
to  himself.  In  a  few  years,  the  foot-sore  wanderer  of  the  Alps,  with  little 
more  worldly  goods  than  the  wallet  and  sketch-book  he  carries,  will  be  the 
royal  academician,  the  Rubens  or  the  Reynolds  of  his  day,  with  the  most 
roAercbd  studio  in  London,  and  more  orders  upon  his  list  than  he  has  either 
time  or  inclination  to  execute.  Goethe  has  let  us  into  the  secret  of  the  young 
German  artistes  life.  Let  us  look  upon  him  in  the  dawnings  of  his  fame,  before 
be  is  summoned  to  adorn  the  stately  halls  of  Munich  with  frescoes  from  the 
Niebdangen  Lied. 


The  Abtist^s  MomNuco  Soxa. 

My  dwelling  is  the  Muses^  home^ 
What  matters  it  how  small  ? 

And  here^  within  my  heart,  is  set 
The  holiest  place  of  all. 

When,  waken'd  by  the  early  sun, 
I  rise  from  slumbers  sound, 

I  see  the  ever-living  forms 
In  radiance  grouped  around. 

I  pray,  and  songs  of  thanks  and  praise 
Are  more  than  half  my  prayer. 

With  simple  notes  of  music,  tuned 
To  some  harmonious  air. 

I  bow  before  the  altar  then, 

And  read,  as  well  I  may, 
From  noble  Homer's  master- work, 

The  lesson  for  the  day. 

He  takes  me  to  the  furious  fight, 
Where  lion  warriors  throng ; 

Where  god-descended  heroes  whirl 
In  iron  cars  along. 
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And  steeds  go  down  before  the  cars ; 

And  round  the  cumbered  wheel, 
Both  friend  and  foe  are  rolling  now, 

All  blood  from  head  to  heel  I 

Then  comes  the  champion  of  them  all, 

Pelides*  friend  is  he, 
And  crashes  throngh  the  dense  array. 

Though  thousands  ten  thej  be  I 

And  ever  smites  that  fieir  sword 

Through  helmet,  shield,  and  mail ; 
Until  he  falls  bj  craft  divine. 

Where  might  could  not  prevail. 

Down  from  the  glorious  pile  he  rolls. 

Which  he  himself  had  made. 
And  foemen  trample  on  the  limbs 

From  which  thej  shrank  afraid. 

Then  start  I  up,  with  arms  in  hand. 

What  arms  the  painter  bears ; 
And  soon  along  my  kindling  wall 

The  fight  at  Troy  appears. 

On  I  on  again  1  The  wrath  is  here 

Of  battle  rolling  red ; 
Shield  strikes  on  shield,  and  swoid  on  helm, 

And  dead  men  fall  on  dead  I 

I  throng  into  the  inner  press, 

Where  loudest  rings  the  din ; 
For  there,  around  •their  heroes  coipse, 

Fight  on  his  furious  kin ! 

A  rescue !  rescue  t  bear  him  hence 

Into  the  leaguer  near ; 
Pour  balsam  in  his  glorious  wounds, 

And  weep  above  his  bier. 

And  when  from  that  hot  trance  I  pass. 

Great  Love,  I  feel  thy  charm ; 
There  hangs  my  lady's  picture  near — 

A  picture  yet  so  warm  I 

How  fair  she  was,  reclining  there ; 

What  languish  In  her  look ! 
How  thriird  her  glance  through  all  my  frame ! 

The  very  pencil  shook. 

Her  eyes,  her  cheeks,  her  lovely  lips. 

Were  all  the  world  to  me ; 
And  in  my  breast  a  younger  life 

Rose  wild  and  wantonly. 

Oh !  turn  again,  and  bide  thee  here, 

Nor  f(^ar  such  rude  alarms ; 
How  could  I  think  of  battles  more 

With  thee  within  my  arms  I 
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But  thou  shalt  lend  thy  perfect  form 
To  all  I  fashion  best ; 
paint  thee  first,  Madonna- wise, 
The  infant  on  thy  breast.' 

m  paint  thee  as  a  startled  nymph. 

Myself  a  following  fawn ; 
And  still  pnrsae  thy  flying  feet 

Across  the  woodland  lawn. 

With  helm  on  head,  like  Mars,  Til  lie 

By  thee,  the  Queen  of  Love, 
And  draw  a  net  aronnd  us  twain, 

And  smile  on  heaven  above. 

And  every  god  that  comes  shall  poor 

His  blessings  on  thy  head, 
And  envious  eyes  be  far  away 

From  that  dear  marriage-bed ! 

There  Is  abundance  of  spirit  here.  For  once,  in  describing  the  battle  and 
fall  of  Patrodus,  Goethe  seems  to  have  caught  a  spark  of  Homeric  inspiration, 
mud  the  lines  ring  out  as  clearly  as  the  stroke  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil. 
There  is  no  rhyme  in  the  original,  which,  we  confess,  appeal's  to  us  a  fault  ; 
more  especially  as  the  rhythm  is  that  of  the  ordinary  ballad.  We  have,  there- 
fore, ventured  to  supply  it,  with  as  little  deviation  otherwise  as  possible.  It 
is  for  the  reader  to  judge  whether  the  effect  is  diminished. 

Our  next  selection  shall  be  The  Grod  and  the  Bayadere" — a  poem  which  is 
litUe  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  Bride  of  Corinth,  and  which,  from  its  structure, 
opposes  to  the  translator  quite  as  serious  a  difficulty.  The  subject  is  taken 
firaim  the  Hindoo  mythology,  and  conveys  a  very  touching  moral  of  humanity 
and  forbearance ;  somewhat  daring,  perhaps,  from  its  novelty,  and  the  peculiar 
customs  and  religions  faith  of  an  eastern  land,  yet,  withal,  most  delicately 
bandied. 


The  God  aitd  the  Batadebc. 
An  Indian  Lbobnd. 
I. 

Mahadeh,  earth's  lord,  descending 

To  its  mansions  comes  again. 
That,  like  man  with  mortals  blending, 

He  may  feel  their  joy  and  pain  ; 
Stoops  to  try  life's  varied  changes. 

And  with  human  eyes  to  sec, 
Ere  he  praises  or  avenges, 
What  their  fitful  lot  may  be. 
He  has  passM  through  the  city,  has  looked  on  them  all ; 
He  has  watch'd  o'er  the  great,  nor  forgotten  the  small, 
And  at  evening  went  forth  on  his  journey  so  free. 

n. 

In  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
Where  the  straggling  huts  arc  piled. 

At  a  casement  stood  a  pretty 
Painted  thing,  almost  a  child. 
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"  Greet  thee,  maiden !"  "  Thanks— art  weaiy  ? 

Wait,  and  quickly  I'll  appear!" 
"  What  art  thou?"—"  A  Bayadere, 
iind  the  home*of  love  is  here." 
She  rises ;  the  cymbals  she  strikes  as  she  dances, 
And  whirling,  and  bending  with  grace,  she  advances. 
And  offers  hmi  flowers  as  she  undulates  near. 

m. 

O'er  the  threshold  gliding  lightly 
In  she  leads  him  to  her  room. 
Fear  not,  gentle  stranger ;  brightly 
Shall  my  lamp  dispel  the  gloom. 
Art  thou  weary?  I'll  relieve  thee — 

Bathe  thv  feet,  and  soothe  their  smart ; 
All  thou  askest  I  can  give  thee — 
Best,  or  song,  or  joy  impart." 
She  labours  to  soothe  him,  she  labours  to  please ; 
The  Deity  smiles ;  for  with  pleasure  he  sees 
Through  deep  degradation  a  right>loving  heart. 

IV. 

And  he  asks  for  service  menial, 

And  she  only  strives  tJie  mofe, 
Nature's  impulse  now  is  genial 

Where  but  art  prevail'd  befbre. 
As  the  fruit  succeeds  the  blossom, 

Swells  and  ripens  day  by  day. 
So,  where  kindness  fills  the  bosom, 
Love  is  never  far  away. 
But  he,  whose  vast  motive  was  deeper  and  higher, 
Selected,  more  keenly  and  clearly  to  try  her. 
Love,  foUow'd  by  anguish,  and  death,  and  ^may. 

V. 

And  her  rosv  cheeks  he  presses, 

And  she  feels  love's  torment  sore. 
And,  thrill'd  through  by  his  caresses. 

Weeps,  that  never  wept  before. 
Droops  beside  him,  not  dissembling, 

Or  for  passion  or  for  gain, 
But  her  limbs  grew  faint  and  trembling, 
And  no  more  theur  strength  retain. 
Meanwhile  the  still  hours  of  the  night  stealing  by, 
Spread  their  shadowy  woof  o'er  the  face  of  the  sky. 
Bringing  love  and  its  festival  joys  in  their  tnun. 

VI, 

Lately  roused,  her  arms  around  hun. 

Waking  up  from  broken  rest, 
Dead  upon  her  breast  she  found  him, 
Dead — ^that  dearly-cherish'd  guest ! 
Shrieking  loud,  she  flmffs  her  o'er  him. 

But  he  answers  not  her  cry ; 
And  unto  the  pile  they  bore  him. 
Stark  of  limb  and  cold  of  eye. 
She  hears  the  priests  chanting— «he  hears  the  death-song. 
And  frantic  she  rises,  and  bursts  through  the  throng. 
"  Who  is  she?  what  seeks  she?  why  comes  she  so  nigh?" 
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VII. 

But  the  bier  she  falleth  over, 

And  her  shrieka  are  loud  and  shrill — 
"  I  wiB  have  my  lord,  my  lover  I 

In  the  grave  I  seek  him  still. 
Shall  that  godlike  frame  be  wasted 
By  the  £e'8  consnming  blight? 
Mme  it  was— yea  mine !  though  tasted 
Only  one  delicious  night 
Bnt  the  priests,  they  chant  ever—"  We  carry  the  old, 
When  their  watching  is  over,  their  journeys  are  ftld ; 
We  carry  the  young,  when  they  pass  from  the  light ! 

vni. 

"  Hear  us,  woman !  Him  we  carry 

Was  not,  could  not  be,  thy  spouse. 
Art  thou  not  a  Bayadere? 

So  hast  thou  no  nuptial  vows. 
OiDdy  to  death's  silent  hollow 

With  the  body  goes  the  shade ; 
Only  wives  their  husbands  follow : 
llius  alone  is  duty  paid. 
'  Strike  loud  the  wild  turmoil  of  drum  and  of  gong ! 
Beceive  hun,  ye  gods,  in  your  glorious  throng — 
Receive  him  in  garments  of  burning  arrayed !" 

JX. 

Harah  their  words,  and  unavailing, 

Swift  she  threaded  through  the  quire, 
And  with  arms  outstretched,  unquailmg 

LeapM  into  the  crackling  fire. 
But  the  deed  alone  sufficeth — 

Robed  in  might  and  majesty. 
From  the  pile  the  god  ariseth 
With  the  ransom'd  one  on  high. 
Divinity  joys  in  a  sinner  repenting. 
And  the  lost  ones  of  earth,  by  immortals  relenting. 
Are  borne  upon  pinions  of  fire  to  the  sky ! 


Let  US  now  take  a  poem  of  the  Hartz  mountains,  containing  no  common 
allegory.  Every  man  is  more  or  less  a  Treasure-seeker — a  hater  of  labour — 
untU  he  has  received  the  important  truth,  that  labour  alone  can  bring  content 
and  happmess.  There'  is  an  affinity,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  between  those 
whose  lot  in  life  is  the  most  exalted,  and  the  haggard  hollow-eyed  wretch 
who  prowls  incessantly  around  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  past,  in  the  belief 
that  there  lies  beneath  their  mysterious  foundations  a  mighty  treasure,  over 
which  some  jealous  demon  keeps  watch  for  evermore.  But  Goethe  shall 
reid  the  moral  to  us  himself. 

Trk  Trbasube-Seekkb. 

I. 

Many  weary  days  I  suffered, 
Sick  of  heart  and  poor  of  purse ; 

Riches  are  the  greatest  blessing- 
Poverty  the  deepest  curse! 
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Till  at  last  to  dig  a  treasare 
Forth  I  went  into  the  wood — 
Fiend  I  my  sonl  is  thine  for  ever ! " 
And  I  signed  the  scroll  with  blood. 


H. 

Then  I  drew  the  magic  circles, 

Kindled  the  mTsterious  fire, 
Placed  the  herbs  and  bones  in  order. 

Spoke  the  incantation  dire. 
•  And  I  sought  the  buried  metal 

With  a  spell  of  mickle  might — 
Sought  it  as  my  master  taught  me ; 

Black  and  stormy  was  the  night. 


m. 

And  I  saw  a  light  appearing 

In  the  distance,  like  a  star ; 
When  the  midnight  hour  was  tolling. 

Came  it  waxing  from  afar : 
Came  it  flashing,  swift  and  sadden ; 

As  if  fieiy  wine  it  werei 
Flowing  from  an  open  chalice, 

Which  a  beauteous  boy  did  bear. 


And  he  wore  a  lustrous  chaplet, 

And  his  eyes  were  Ml  of  thought, 
As  he  stepped  into  the  circle 

With  the  radiance  that  he  brought. 
And  he  bade  me  taste  the  goblet ; 

And  I  thought — It  cannot  be, 
That  this  boy  should  be  the  bearer 

Of  the  Demon's  gifts  to  me  I " 


V. 

Taste  the  draught  of  pure  existence 

Sparkling  in  tlus  golden  urn, 
And  no  more  with  baneful  magic 

Shalt  thou  hitherward  return. 
Do  not  dig  for  treasures  longer ; 

Let  thy  future  spellwords  be 
Days  of  labour,  nights  of  resting : 

So  shall  peace  return  to  thee  I  '* 


Pass  we  away  now  from  the  Hartz  to  Heidelberg,  in  the  company  of  our 
glorious  poet.  We  all  know  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  Keckar,  the  fendal 
turrets  which  look  down  upon  one  of  the  sweetest  spots  that  ever  filled  the 
soul  of  a  weary  man  with  yearning  for  a  long  repose.  Many  a  year  has  gone 
by  since  the  hehnet  of  the  warder  was  seen  glancing  on  these  lofty  battlements, 
since  the  tramp  of  the  steed  was  heard  in  the  court-yard,  and  the  banner 
fioated'proudly  from  the  topmost  turret ;  but  fancy  has  a  power  to  call  them 
back,  and  the  shattered*  stone  is  restored  in  an  instant  by  the  tonoh  of  that 
sublimest  architect:— 
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Tni  Castlk  on  thi  Mountain. 

There  stands  an  ancient  castle 

On  yonder  monntain  height, 
Where,  fenced  with  door  and  portal, 

Once  tamed  steed  and  knight. 

But  gone  are  door  and  portal. 

And  all  is  hnsh'd  and  still ; 
O'er  ruin'd  wall  and  rafter 

I  clamber  as  I  will. 

A  cellar  with  many  a  vintage 

Once  lay  in  yonder  nook ; 
Where  now  are  the  cellarer's  flagons, 

And  where  is  his  jovial  look  ? 

No  more  he  sets  the  beakers 
For  the  guests  at  the  wassail  feast ; 

Nor  fills  a  flask  irom  the  oldest  cask 
For  the  duties  of  the  priest. 

No  more  he  gives  on  the  staircase 
The  stonp  to  the  thirsty  sqnires, 

And  a  hurried  thanks  for  the  hurried  gift 
Receives,  nor  more  requires. 

For  bum'd  are  roof  and  rafter, 
And  they  hang  begrimed  and  black ; 

And  stair,  and  hall,  and  chapel. 
Are  tnm'd  to  dust  and  wrack. 

Yet,  as  with  song  and  cittern. 
One  day  when  the  sun  was  bright, 

I  saw  my  love  ascending 
With  me  the  rocky  height; 

From  the  hush  and  desolation 

Sweet  fancies  did  unfold, 
And  it  seem'd  as  we  were  living 

In  the  merry  days  of  old. 

As  if  the  stateliest  chambers 

For  noble  guests  were  spread. 
And  out  from  the  prime  of  that  glorious  time 

A  youth  a  maiden  led. 

And,  standing  in  the  chapel, 

The  good  old  priest  did  say, 
"  Will  ye  wed  with  one  another  ?" 

And  we  smiled  and  we  answered   Yea ! 

We  sung,  and  our  hearts  they  bounded 

To  the  thrilling  lays  we  sung. 
And  every  note  was  doubled 

By  the  echo's  catching  tongue. 

And  when,  as  eve  descended, 
We  left  the  silence  still, 
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And  the  setting  snn  look'd  upward 
On  that  great  castled  hill ; 

Then  far  and  wide,  like  lord  and  bride. 

In  the  radiant  light  we  shone — 
It  sank ;  and  agidn  the  rains 

Stood  desolate  and  lone  I 


We  shall  now  select,  from  the  songs  that  are  scattered  throngfaont  the  tale 
of  Wilhelm  Meister,  one  of  the  most  genial  and  sweet.  It  is  an  in-door  pic- 
tare  of  evening,  and  of  those  odoroos  flowers  of  life  which  expand  their  petals 
onij  at  the  approach  of  Hesperus. 


PHILOri's  SONO. 

Sing  not  thns  in  notes  of  sadness 

Of  the  loneliness  of  night ; 
No  I  'tis  made  for  social  gladness. 

Converse  sweet,  and  love's  deUght. 

As  to  mgged  man  his  wife  is, 

As  his  fairest  half  decreed, 
So  dear  night  the  half  of  life  is, 

And  the  fairest  half  indeed. 

Canst  thon  in  the  day  have  pleasure, 
Which  but  breaks  on  rapture  in, 

Scares  us  fh)m  our  dreams  of  leisure 
With  its  glare  and  irksome  din? 

But  when  night  is  come,  and  glowing 
Is  the  lamp's  attemper'd  ray, 

And  from  lip  to  lip  are  flowing 
Love  and  mirth,  in  sparkling  play; 

When  the  fiery  boy,  that  wildly 
Rushes  in  his  wayward  mood. 

Calms  to  rest,  disporting  mildly. 
By  some  trivial  gift  subdued ; 

When  the  nightingale  is  trilling 
Songs  of  love  to  lovers'  ears, 

Which,  to  hearts  with  sorrow  thrilling, 
Seem  but  sighs  and  waken  tears ; 

Then,  with  bosom  lightly  springing, 
Dost  thou  listen  to  the  bell. 

That,  with  midnight's  number  ringing. 
Speaks  of  rest  and  Joy  so  well  ? 

Then,  dear  heart,  this  comfort  borrow 
From  the  long  day's  Imgering  light — 

Every  day  hath  its  own  sorrow, 
Gladness  cometh  with  the  night  I 
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We  are  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  the  title  which  we  oaght  to  prefix  to  our 
next  specimen.  Goethe  rather  maliciously  calls  it  "  Gegenwart,"  which  may 
be  equivalent  to  the  word  "  Presentiality,"  if,  indeed,  such  a  word  belongs  to 
the  English  language.  We,  therefore,  prefer  dedicating  it  to  our  own  ladye 
lore ;  and  we  could  not  find  for  her  any  where  a  sweeter  strain,  unless  we 
were  to  commit  depredation  upon  the  minor  poems  of  Ben  Jonson  or  of 
Shaki^ieare. 

To  MT  M18TBBB8. 

All  that's  lovely  speaks  of  thee! 

When  the  glorious  sun  appeareth, 
*11s  thy  harbinger  to  me : 

Only  thus  he  cheereth. 

In  the  garden  where  thou  go*st, 

There  art  thou  the  rose  of  roses, 
First  of  lilies,  fragrant  most 

Of  the  fragrant  posies. 

•  When  thou  movest  in  the  dance, 
All  the  stars  with  thee  are  moving. 
And  around  thee  gleam  and  glance, 
Never  tired  of  loving. 

Ni^t !— and  would  the  night  were  here ! 

Yet  the  moon  would  lose  her  duty, 
Though  her  sheen  be  soft  and  clear, 

Softer  is  thy  beauty  I 

Faur,  and  kind,  and  gentle  one ! 

Do  not  moon,  and  stars,  and  flowers 
Pay  that  homage  to  their  sun 

That  we  pay  to  ours? 

Sun  of  mine,  that  art  so  dear —  . 

Sun,  that  art  above  all  sorrow  I 
Shine,  I  pray  thee,  on  me  here 

Till  the  eternal  morrow. 

Another  little  poem  makes  us  think  of  poor  Ophelia.*'  We  suspect  that 
Goethe  had  the  music  of  her  broken  ballad  floating  in  his  mind,  when  he  com- 
posed the  foUowing  verses : — 

Thb  Wild  Hobv. 

A  boy  espied,  in  morning  light, 

A  little  rosebud  blowing. 
Twas  so  delicate  and  bright, 
That  he  came  to  feast  his  sight, 

And  wonder  at  its  growing. 
Rosebud,  rosebud,  rosebud  red, 

Rosebud  brightly  blowing ! 

I  will  gather  the^he  cried — 

Rosebud  brightly  blowing  I 
Then  Til  sting  thee,  it  replied, 
And  you'll  quickly  start  aside 

With  the  prickle  glowing. 
Rosebud,  rosebud,  rosebud  red, 

Rosebud  brightly  blowing ! 
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Bat  he  plack'd  it  from  the  plain, 

The  rosebud  brightly  blowing ! 
It  tom'd  and  stong  Urn,  bat  in  vain — 
He  regarded  not  the  pain, 

IiomewardB  with  it  going. 
Rosebnd,  roaebad,  rosebud  r^, 

Rosebud  brightly  blowing ! 

We  are  sure  that  the  votaries  of  Wordsworth  will  thank  us  for  the  next 
translation,  which  embodies  a  most  noble  idea.  See  how  the  eye  <tf  the  poet 
is  scanning  the  silent  manjh  of  the  heavens,  and  mark  with  what  solemn  music 
he  invests  the  stately  thought ! 

A  NioBT  Thouobt, 

I  do  not  envy  you,  ye  joyless  stars. 

Though  fair  ye  be,  and  glorious  to  the  sight — 

The  seaman's  hope  amidst  the  'whelming  storm, 

When  help  from  God  or  man  there  cometh  none. 

No  I  for  ye  love  not,  nor  have  ever  loved  I 

Through  the  broad  fields  of  heaven,  the  eternal  hours 

Lead  on  your  circling  spheres  unceasingly. 

How  vast  a  journey  nave  ye  travell*d  o'er, 

Since  I,  upon  the  bosom  of  my  love. 

Forgot  all  memory  of  night  or  you ! 

Let  us  follow  up  these  glorious  lines  with  a  conception  worthy  of  .£schylu3 
— indeed  an  abstract  of  his  master-subject.  It  were  out  of  place  here  to  dilate 
upon  the  mythical  grandeur  of  Prometheus,  and  the  heroic  endurance  of  his 
character,  as  depicted  by  the  ancient  poet.  To  our  mind  and  ear,  the  modem 
is  scarcely  inferior. 


Pbomstheus. 

Curtidn  thy  heavens,  thou  Jove,  with  clouds  and  mist, 
And,  like  a  boy  that  moweth  thistles  down. 
Unloose  thy  spleen  on  oaks  and  mountain-tops ; 
Yet  canst  thou  not  deprive  me  of  my  earth. 
Nor  of  my  hut,  the  which  thou  didst  not  build, 
Nor  of  my  hearth,  whose  little  cheerful  flame 
Thou  enviest  me ! 

I  know  not  aught  within  the  universe 

More  slight,  more  pitiful  than  you,  ye  Gods ! 

Who  nurse  yonr  majesty  with  scant  supplies 

Of  offerings  wrung  from  fear,  and  mutter'd  prayers, 

And  needs  must  starve,  were't  not  that  babes  and  beggars 

Are  hope-besotted  fools ! 

When  I  was  yet  a  child,  and  knew  not  whence 
My  being  came,  nor  where  to  turn  its  powers, 
Up  to  the  sun  i  bent  my  wilder'd  eye, 
As  though  above,  within  its  glorious  orb. 
There  dwelt  an  ear  to  listen  to  my  plaint, 
A  heart,  like  mine,  to  pity  the  oppressed. 

Who  gave  me  succour 

Against  the  Titans  in  their  tyrannous  might  ? 
Who  rescued  me  from  death— from  slavery  ? 
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Thou !— thou,  my  soul,  burning  with  hallow'd  fire, 
Thou  hast  thyself  alone  achieved  it  all  I 
Yet  didst  thou,  in  thy  young  simplicity, 
Glow  with  misguided  thankfulness  to  him 
That  slumbers  on  in  idlesse  there  above ! 

I  reverence  thee  ? 

Wherefore  ?   Hast  thou  ever 

Lightened  the  sorrows  of  the  heavy-laden  ? 

Thou  ever  stretched  thy  hand  to  sUll  the  tears 

Of  the  perplexed  in  spirit  ? 

Was  it  not 

Almighty  Time,  and  ever-during  Fate — 

My  lords  and  thine— that  shaped  and  fashioned  me 

Into  the  MAN  I  am  ? 

Belike  it  was  thy  dream, 

That  I  should  hate  life— fly  to  wastes  and  wilds, 

For  that  the  buds  of  visionary  thought 

Did  not  all  ripen  into  goodly  flowers  ? 

Here  do  I  sit,  and  mould 

Men  after  mine  own  image — 

A  race  that  may  be  like  unto  myself. 

To  suffer,  weep ;  to  enjoy,  and  to  rejoice ; 

And,  like  myself,  unheeding  all  of  thee ! 

We  shall  dose  this  Number  with  a  ballad  of  a  different  cast,  but,  lest  the 
transition  should  be  too  violent,  we  shall  interpolate  the  space  with  a  very 
beaatifnl  lyric.  We  daim  no  merit  for  this  translation,  for,  to  say  the  truth, 
could  not  have  done  it  half  so  well.  Perhaps  the  fair  hand  that  penned 
it,  will  torn  over  the  pages  of  Maga  in  distant  Wales,  and  a  happy  blush  over- 
spread her  cheek  when  she  sees,  enshrined  in  these  columns,  the  effort  of  her 
maiden  Muse. 


New  Love,  New  Life. 
Heart — my  heart !  what  means  this  feeling  ? 

Say  what  weighs  thee  down  so  sore  ?  * 

What  new  life  is  this  revealing ! 

What  thou  wert,  thou  art  no  more. 

All  once  dear  to  thee  is  vanish^. 

All  that  marr'd  thy  peace  is  banish'd. 

Gone  thy  trouble  and  thine  ease — 

Ah  I  whence  come  such  woes  as  these  ? 

Does  the  bloom  of  youth  bright-gleaming — 
Does  that  form  of  purest  light — 
Do  these  eyes  so  sweetly  teaming. 
Chain  thee  with  resistless  might  ? 
When  the  charm  I'd  wildly  sever — 
Man  myself  to  fly  for  ever — 
Ah !  or  yet  the  thought  can  stir. 
Back  my  footsteps  fly  to  her. 

With  such  magic  meshes  laden. 
All  too  closely  round  me  cast, 
Holds  me  that  bewitching  maiden, 
An  unwilling  captive  fast. 


I 
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In  her  channM  sphere  delaying, 
Most  I  live,  her  will  obeying — 
Ah !  how  great  the  change  in  me  I 
Love — O  love,  do  set  me  free  I 

One  other  mood  of  love,  and  we  leave  the  apprentice  of  Comeliiu  Agrippa 
to  bring  np  the  rear.  Goethe  is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  fickle  in  bis  at- 
tachments—most  poets  are— but  here  is  one  instance  where  passion  appears 
to  have  prevailed  over  absence. 


SSPAKATIOV. 

I  think  of  thee  whene V  the  son  is  glowing 

Upon  the  lake ; 
Of  thee,  when  in  the  crystal  fountain  flowing 

The  moonbeams  shake. 

I  see  thee  when  the  wanton  wind  is  bnsy^ 

And  dost-donds  rise ; 
In  the  deep  night,  when  o'er  the  bridge  so  diasy 

The  wanderer  hies. 

I  hear  thee  when  the  waves,  with  hollow  roaring, 

Gosh  forth  their  fill ; 
Often  along  the  heath  I  go  exploring, 

When  aU  is  still. 

I  am  with  thee  1  Though  far  thou  art  and  dariding, 

Yet  art  Ihon  near. 
The  son  goes  down,  the  stars  Will  soon  be  sparkling — 

Oh,  wert  thon  here ! 

If  we  recollect  right— for  it  is  a  long  time  since  we  studied  the  occult  sdenoes 
— ^Wierins,  in  his  emdite  volume  De  PrestigiisrDemonnm,"  recoonts  the  stoiy 
which  is  celebrated  in  the  following  ballad.  Something  like  it  is  to  be  foimd  in 
the  biography  of  every  magician ;  for  the  household  sta£f  of  a  wizard  was  not 
complete  without  Afamulus^  who  usnslly  proved  to  be  a  fellow  of  considerable 
humour,  but  endowed  with  the  meddling  propensities  of  a  monkey.  Thus, 
Doctor  Faustus  of  Wittenbuig— not  at  all  to  be  confounded  with  the  iUnstrious 
printer— had  a  perfect  jewel  in  the  person  of  his  attendant  Wagner ;  and  our 
English  Friar  Bacon  was  equally  fortunate  in  Miles,  his  trusty  squire.  Each 
of  these  gentlemen,  in  their  master's  absence,  attempted  a  little  coiyniing  on 
their  own  account;  but  with  no  better  success  than  the  nameless  attendant  of 
Agrippa,  whom  Goethe  has  sought  to  immortalize.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
grotesque  humour  in  the  manufacture,  agility,  and  multiplication  of  the  do* 
mestic  Kobold. 


Trs  Maoiciah's  ApPBBVTIOa. 

Huz£ah,  huzzah !  His  back  is  fairly 
Tum'd  about,  the  wizard  old ; 

And  m  now  his  spirits  rarely 
To  my  will  and  pleasure  mould ! 

His  spells  and  orgies — baVt  I 
Marked  them  tSi  aright  ? 
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And  I'll  do  wonders,  sha'n't  I  ? 
And  deeds  of  mickle  might. 
Babble,  babble  ( 
Fast  and  faster  I 
Hear  your  master, 
Hear  his  calling — 
Water  I  flow  in  measnres  doable, 
To  the  bath  in  torrents  falling ! 

Ho,  tboa  battered  broomstick !  take 

This  old  seedy  coat,  and  wear  it — 
Ah,  thon  hoosehold  dradge,  PU  make  ye 

Do  my  bidding ;  ay,  and  fear  it. 
Stand  on  legs,  old  tramper  I 

Here's  a  head — ^Tve  stack  it — 
Now  be  off— hey,  scamper 
With  the  water-backet ! 
Babble,  babble ; 
Fast  and  faster  I 
Hear  yoar  master, 
Hear  his  calling — 
Water  I  flow  m  measare  doable, 
To  the  bath  in  torrents  falling  I 

See,  *tis  off— tis  at  the  river— 

In  the  stream  the  backet  flashes  \ 
Kow  His  back — and  down,  or  ever 

Yon  can  wink,  the  harden  dashes^ 
Again,  again,  and  qaicker ! 

The  floor  is  in  a  swim, 
And  every  stoap  and  bicker 
Is  nmning  o'er  the  brim. 
Stop,  now  stop ! 
For  yoaVe  granted 
AH  I  wanted 

Well  and  neatly  

Gracioas  me !  Tm  like  to  drop-*- 
Tve  forgot  the  word  completely  I 

Oh,  the  word,  so  strong  and  baleiol, 

To  make  it  what  it  was  before ! 
There  it  skips  with  pail  on  pailfnl — 

Would  thoa  wert  a  broom  once  more ! 
Still  new  streams  he  scatters, 

Bonnd  and  ever  roond  m^^ 
Oh,  a  hnndred  waters 
Boshing  in  have  boand  me ! 
No — ^no  longer 
Can  I  bear  it. 
No,  I  swear  it ! 
Gifts  and  graces ! 

Woe  is  me,  my  fears  grow  stronger. 
Look  what  grinnings,  what  grimaces  I 

Wilt  thoa,  oflspring  of  the  devil, 
Soak  the  hoase  to  please  thy  fanning  ? 

Even  now,  above  the  level 
Of  the  door  the  water's  nmning. 

Broom  accarst,  that  will  not 
Hear,  although  I  roar ! 
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Stick !  be  now,  and  fail  not, 
What  thou  wert  before ! 
You  will  joke  me? 
m  not  bear  it, 
No,  I  swear  it ! 
I  will  catch  yon ; 

And  with  axe,  if  yon  provoke  me, 
In  a  twinkling  TU  dlapatch  yon. 

Back  it  comes — ^will  nought  prevent  it  ? 

If  I  only  torn  me  to  thee, 
Soon,  O  Koboldl  thon'lt  repent  it. 

When  the  steel  goes  crashing  through  thee. 
Bravely  stnick,  and  surely ! 

There  it  goes  in  twun ; 
Now  I  move  securely. 
And  I  breathe  again  I 
Woe  and  wonder  I 
As  it  parted, 
Up  there  started, 
'Qnipp'd  aright, 

Goblins  twain  that  rush  asunder. 
Help,  oh  help,  ye  powers  of  might ! 

Deep  and  deeper  grows  the  water 

On  the  stairs  and  in  the  hall, 
Rushing  in  with  roar  and  clatter — 

Lord  and  master,  hear  me  call ! 
Ah,  here  comes  the  master — 

Sore,  sir,  is  my  strsught ; 
I  raised  this  spirit  faster 
Far  than  I  can  lay^t. 
"  To  your  hole ! 
As  you  were,  be 
Broom!  and  there  be 
Still;  for  none 
But  the  wizard  can  control, 
And  make  you  on  his  errands  mn  ! 
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I5  the  spnng  and  summer  of  1844 
rain  began  to  fail,  and  the  first  things 
thst  perished  for  want  of  water  died 
that  year.   Bnt  the  moistore  of  the 
earth  was  still  abundant,  and  the 
pUots  which  took  deep  root  foond  sas- 
teo&ooe  below;  so  that  the  forest  trees 
showed  an  abundance  of  foliage,  and 
the  harvest  in  some  kinds  was  plenti- 
ful Towards  the  antamn  rain  re- 
tamed  again,  and  every  thing  appear- 
ed to  be  recovering  its  former  order ; 
bat  the  dry  winter,  the  dry  spring,  dry 
eammer  of  the  next  year,  told  upon 
the  face  of  creation.    Many  trees 
pot  forth  small  and  scanty  leaves, 
ud  many  perished  altogether ;  whole 
species  were  cut  off;  for  instance, 
except  where  they  were  artificially 
preserved,  one  could  not  find  a  liviug 
ash  or  beech — few  were  kept  alive  by 
means  of  man ;  for  water  began  to  be 
hoarded  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
llie  wheat  was  watered,  and,  where 
such  a  thing  was  possible,  the  hay- 
fields  also ;  but  numbers  of  animals 
died,  and  numbers  were  killed  this 
yeai^he  first  from  thirst,  and  the  last 
to  reduce  the  consumers  of  the  precious 
element.  Still  the  rich  commanded 
the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  luxu- 
ries of  life;  and  the  arts  which  re- 
qoired  a  consumption  of  water  were 
carried  on  as  yet,  and  continued  in 
practice  even  longer  than  prudence 
warranted :  so  strong  was  the  force  of 
habit,  and  the  pressure  of  the  artificial 
neceasities  which  they  supplied.  The 
raikoads  were  as  yet  in  activity,  and 
when  water  failed  along  the  line,  it 
WIS  brought  firom  the  sea  by  the  rich 
companies  concerned  in  the  traffic; 
only  the  fares  were  raised,  and  the 
trains  which  ran  for  pleasure  merely, 
were  suspended.  But,  in  the  midst  of 
hoainess  and  interest,  there  was  a  deep 
gloom.  Projects  which  affected  the 
fortuies  of  nations  were  in  suspense, 
because  there  was  no  rain.  Cares  for 
the  succession  of  crowns,  and  the  for- 
mation of  constitutions,  might  all  be 
(atile,  if  there  should  be  no  rain :  and 
it  seined  as  if  there  never  would  be 
uy;  for  this  was  now  the  third  year, 
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and  the  earth  had  not  received  a 
shower.  And  now,  ceasing  to  be  sup- 
plied from  their  usual  sources,  the 
springs  and  rivers  withered  and 
shrank.  Water  became  in  many 
places  not  dear,  but  unattainable. 
The  greatest  people  of  the  land  left  it, 
and  used  then*  wealth  in  chasing  the 
retreating  element  from  place  to  place 
on  the  earth.  In  some  cases,  among 
these  luxurious  spirits  there  were 
scenes  of  extravagant  revelry  still; 
they  had  no  employment  except  to 
live,  and  they  endeavoured  to  make 
the  act  of  living  as  exciting  as  their 
old  amusements  had  been.  But  ac* 
counts  of  foreign  countries  came  more 
and  more  rarely  to  England;  for  when 
the  fourth  rainless  year  arrived, 
drought  and  famine  had  slain  three- 
fourths  of  its  inhabitants,  and  com- 
merce and  agriculture  were  alike  sus- 
pended. When  a  vessel  came  as  far 
np  in  the  mouth  of  a  river  as  the  sink- 
ing waters  permitted,  it  brought  tidings 
of  desolation  from  whatever  port  it 
had  left.  Stories  began  to  spread  of 
dry  land  in  parts  of  the  ocean  where 
it  had  never  been  seen  before ;  marks 
which  had  stood  in  the  deep  of  the 
sea  might  now  be  walked  round  at  ail 
times  of  the  tide,  and  thick  crusts  of 
salt  were  beginning  to  spread  upon 
tracts  of  the  great  deep.  These  tidings 
from  foreign  lands  came  at  long  inter- 
vals, and  at  long  intervals  was  a  ship 
sent  from  any  English  haven.  The 
few  dwellers  of  the  coast  knew  not  if 
there  were  stUl  any  dwellers  of  the 
interior :  for  England  was  become  like 
the  desert;  and  there  were  no  beasts 
to  carry  'one  across  it,  and  no  water 
to  be  hoarded  in  skins  for  the  passage. 
Traffic  of  every  kind  ceased ;  industry 
was  gone ;  the  secrets  of  science,  and 
the  cultivated  mind  of  the  philosopher, 
were  all  bent  to  the  production  of 
water;  and  many  a  precious  object 
was  resolved  back  into  its  elements, 
and  afforded  a  scanty  supply  to  a  few 
parched  mouths.  The  lingering  inha- 
bitants had  the  produce  of  past  years 
only  to  live  upon,  which  nothing  re* 
plenished  as  it  diminished,  and  to 
2g 
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renew  which  the  baked  earth  was 
wholly  incompetent. 

In  the  heart  of  this  desert,  there  was 
a  family  which  had  hitherto  sorvived 
the  destruction  of  life  aronnd  them.  It 
consisted  of  a  fiither  and  mother,  and 
two  young  children,  Charles  andAlice; 
the  last  of  whom,  the  girl,  was  but  a  few 
months  old  when  the  Great  Drought 
began.  They  bad  lived  in  Derby- 
shire, near  the  range  of  low  hills  caUed 
the  Peak;  and  they  and  other  inhabi- 
tants of  that  region  had  found  water 
longer  than  many  others,  from  the 
Bides  of  the  hills,  and  from  excava- 
tions which  they  had  made  in  the 
rocks.  The  strong  hope  and  expecta- 
tion of  rain  had  kept  them  lingering 
on  as  long  as  any  supply  lasted ;  and 
Paulett,  who  in  the  days  when  ranks 
existed,  had  been  a  great  landlord, 
bad  used  both  his  knowledge  and  his 
influence  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
people,  and  to  .postpone  their  de- 
struction. But  those  days  were  gone 
by;  his  possessions  were  so  much 
dust:  he  wanted  water,  and  no- 
body wanted  any  thing  else  He  was 
a  mere  man  now,  like  those  who  are 
bom  naked  and  die  naked,  and  had 
to  struggle  with  the  needs  of  nature, 
even  as  every  one  else.  Meantime 
his  education  availed  him;  and  the 
resources  which  it  taught  him  pro- 
longed the  lives  of  his  family  and 
himself.  But  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
limit  himself  to  this  sole  care;  for 
the  supply  he  obtained  was  scanty, 
and  he  knew  how  precarious  it  must 
be.  He  had  explored  the  cavern  of 
the  Peak  with  great  attention,  and  he 
bored  the  rock  in  various  places,  and 
used  means  suggested  by  his  know- 
ledge of  natural  causes,  which  had 
procured  a  slender  flow  of  water  into 
a  basin  which  he  had  ma4e.  The 
ihry  of  thirsty  men  for  water  was  so 
great,  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his 
secret  with  the  utmost  care ;  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  he 
removed  his  wife  and  children  to  the 
cavern  itself,  and  blocked  up  the  en- 
trance, in  such  a  manner  that  he  could 
defend  it  against  any  chance  survivor. 
There  was  no  want  of  the  luxuries  of 
furniture  in  the  cavern—all  the  splen- 
dours of  the  land  were  at  the  com- 
mand of  those  who  would  take  them ; 
iMid  Paulett  brought  there  whatever 
had  adorned  his.home  when  the  earth 


was  a  fit  dwelling -place  for  man. 
There  was  velvet  and  down  to  lie 
upon ;  there  were  carpets  on  whidi 
the  little  Alice  could  roll ;  thoe  were 
warm  dresses,  and  luxurious  oras- 
ments  of  the  toilette ;  whatever  could 
be  used  for  comfort  he  had  brought, 
and  all  other  predous  things  he  had 
left  in  his  open  house,  locking  Mmself 
and  his  family  up  with  only  water. 
At  first  there  would  come  sometimes 
a  miserable  man  or  woman,  tradug 
the  presence  of  living  creatures,  and 
crying  for  water.  Paulett  or  his  wife 
supi^ed  several,  and  when  they  bad 
been  refreshed,  they  revealed  the  se* 
cret  to  others ;  or,  being  strengthened 
themselves,  felt  the  desperate  deare 
of  life  re(dve,  and  attempted  vio- 
lence to  get  at  the  treasure.  After 
this  the  inhabitants  of  the  cavern  fell 
back  to  mere  self^preservatioB ;  aod 
the  father  and  mother  were  able  to 
harden  their  hearts  against  others,  by 
looking  at  the  two  creatures  wb<»a 
they  had  bom  Into  the  worid,  and  irho 
depended  upon  them.  But,  indeed,  life 
seemed  to  shrink  n^idly  to  nothmg 
over  the  face  of  the  oountiy.  It  was 
very  rare  to  see  a  moving  form  <^  any 
kind— skeletons  of  beasts  and  men 
were  in  plenty,  and  tiieir  white  hemes 
lay  on  the  arid  soil;  or  even  their 
withered  shapes,  dried  by  the  air  and 
the  sun,  were  stretched  out  on  the 
places  where  they  had  ceased  to  suffer: 
but  life  was  most  rare,  and  it  beeaoDe 
scarcely  necessaiy  to  use  any  precaa- 
tion  a^pibist  an  invader  of  their  store. 
The  dreadful  misery  was,  that  tbii 
store  diminished.  The  heart  of  the 
earth  seemed  dryhig,  and  was  ceasisg 
to  be  capable  of  yielding  moisture, 
even  to  the  utmost  wrmchhig  of 
science.  There  was  so  little  one  hot 
day,  that  Paulett  and  Ellen  scarodj 
tnoistened  their  lips  after  their  meal 
of  bi^ed  com,  and  warned  their  child- 
ren that  the  draught  they  reedved 
was  the  only  one  that  could  be  giTeo 
them.  Charles  was  now  seven  jvm 
old,  and  had  learned  to  submit,  hat 
his  longing  eyes  pleaded  for  more; 
little  Alice  was  clamorous,  and  the 
mother  felt  tears  overflow  her  ms  to 
think  that  there  was  no  possibuitr  of 
yielding  to  that  childish  peevishness 
and  that  the  absolute  non-existeoce 
Of  water  must  punish  her  poor  child's 
wilfulness.  When  Paulett  had  set  his 
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instrnments  to  work,  to  renew  if  pos- 
sible the  supply,  and  when  £Uen  had 
removed  the  silver  cnps  and  dishes 
which  had  held  their  corn  and  water, 
he  and  she  sat  down  at  the  month  of 
the  cavern,  and  the  little  ones  got 
their  playthings,  and  placed  them  on 
a  piece  of  rock  not  far  off.  The  mouth 
of  the  cave  is  lofty,  and  there  is  a 
sort  of  terrace  running  along  one  side, 
at  the  foot  of  which  lay  the  channel  of 
the  stream,  that  was  now  dry.  The 
view  is  down  the  first  reach  of  a  nar* 
row  valley,  which  tnrns  presently  after- 
wards, and  so  shuts  out  the  World  be- 
yond from  sight ;  and  the  hill  on  each 
aide  rises  high,  and  from  its  perpendi- 
colarity  seems  even  higher  than  it  is* 
The  shade  of  the  cavern  was  deep  and 
cool,  bnt  the  sky  glowed  with  the  heat 
and  light  of  the  sun,  and  there  was 
not  a  cloud  to  hinder  him  fh>m  burn- 
ing op  the  earth.  The  hill-sides,  the 
channel  where  the  brook  had  flowed, 
the  stones  of  the  cave,  were  all  equally 
bare ;  there  was  no  sound  of  voice,  or 
bird,  or  insect — ^no  cool  drop  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  cave — ^no  moisture  even 
in  the  coolness  of  the  shadow.  Ellen 
leaned  her  head  on  her  husband,  and 
Panlett  pressed  his  arm  round  her — 
both  of  them  were  thinking  of  the 
basin  empty  of  water. 

"  EUen,"  said  Paulett,  "  I  think 
Ibe  time  is  come  when  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat.  It  seems 
like  the  conflagration  of  the  world : 
not  indeed  as  we  have  tdways  fancied 
it,  with  flames  and  visible  fire,  but 
not  the  less  on  that  account  the  action 
of  heat  It  is  perhaps  the  Last 
Day.'* 

I  hope  it  is,""  said  Ellen,  "  I  hope 
h  is ;  I  wish  those  precious  creatures 
maybe  among  those  that  are  alive 
and  remain,  and  may  be  spared  the 
torments  of  this  thirsty  deaths 

**  Ton  and  I  could  bear  it,  if  they 
were  gone,'*  said  Paulett,  glancing  at 
them  and  withdrawing  his  eyes* 

"  Oh,  yes  I "  said  Ellen,  pressing 
near  to  him,  and  taking  his  hand  in 
both  hers.  They  were  silent,  and  they 
heard  the  children  talking  as  they 
played. 

"  There  is  King  Alexander,"  said 
Charles,  setting  up  a  pebble-—**  he  is 
going  to  dinner.  Put  the  ^nner, 
Alice.** 
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Alice  set  out  several  other  pebbles 
before  King  Alexander. 

"And  he  has  got  a  great  feast.  There 
is  plenty  of  water,  more  than  he  can 
drink ;  and  he  drinks,  drinks,  as  much 
as  he  likes,  and  still  there  is  plenty  of 
water  when  he  goes  to  bed." 

"  Poor  children !  I  can^t  bear  it," 
said  Ellen. 

"Oh,  Ellen,  it  would  have  been 
better  never  to  have  given  them  buthl** 
said  Paulett. 

•*  No— not  that,"  said  Ellen,  sitting 
down  again ;  "  though  they  must  suf- 
fer, they  are  better  to  be ;  when  this 
suffering  has  dissolved  their  bodies 
— on  the  other  side  of  these  mortal 
pains  there  is  ease  and  happiness." 

"  True,  true,  dear  Ellen,"  said  Pan* 
lett ;  »*  it  is  only  difficult  to  die." 

He  held  her  hand;  and  while  he 
did  so,  his  eye  fastened  on  a  diamond 
ring  which  she  wore.  She  observed 
his  fixed  look. 

"  You  gave  me  that  when  we  little 
thought  how  it  was  we  should  part-^ 
when  I  was  a  bride — and  there  was 
all  the  pleasure  and  business  of  the 
world  round  us.  It  hardly  seems  as 
if  we  were  the  same  creatures." 

^  No,  we  are  not ;  for  I  am  think- 
ing, concerning  that  ring  which  you 
were  never  to  part  with,  whether  I 
could  not  convert  the  diamond  into 
water." 

"How,  Paulett?" 

"  I  can't  explam  it  to  you ;  but  it 
has  Just  crossed  my  mind  that  it  is 
possible  ;  fuid  if  so,  there  are  stiU 
plenty  of  jewds  in  the  world  to  keep 
us  alive.** 

He  drew  off  the  ring  as  he  spoke^ 
and  went  into  the  interior  of  the  cave, 
whither  Ellen  followed  him.  There 
was  a  fire,  and  some  apparatus  be- 
lon^ng  to  Paulett,  which  he  had  used 
in  experiments  upon  the  deo^asing 
water  of  the  basm.  He  knocked  the 
stone  out  of  its  setting,  and  applied 
himself  to  decompose  it  over  the  fire. 
He  put  forth  all  his  skill  and  all  his 
power,  and  was  successful ;  the  dia- 
mond disappeared,  and  there  remain- 
ed a  few  drops  of  water.  He  looked  at 
his  wife  ana  smiled;  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  his,  astonished  and  pleased, 
took  the  cup  from  his  hand,  and  looked 
at  the  precious  metamorphosis. 

"  I'll  give  it  the  children,"  she  said^ 
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and  was  going^away;  bnt  he  stopped 
her.  No,  Ellen,  there  is  not  enough 
to  do  any  good ;  you  and  I  will  drink 
each  other^s  health  in  it ;  and  he  put 
the  cup  first  to  her  lips  and  then  to 
his  own.  God  bless  you,  my  Ellen !" 
he  said,     my  wife— I  pledge  yon 
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again  with  that  diamond.  The  first 
drop  of  water  comes  from  the  stooe 
that  plighted  my  faith  to  you,  and 
may  it  bring  you  health  and  happi- 
ness yet." 

God  bless  you,  my  hushandl  If 
we  could  but  die  now! " 
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Faulett  now  exerted  himself  to  col-  ^ 
lect  all  the  diamonds  that  remained 
without  owners  in  the  neighbourhood. 
First  he  visited  his  own  forsaken 
home,  and  took  thence  the  jewels, 
which  he  had  neglected  in  his  retreat 
from  it,  but  which  were  now  as  pre- 
cious as  water.  He  found  no  great 
atore  even  after  ransacking  all  the 
houses  within  reach,  and  determined 
to  undertake  a  longer  journey  in  search 
of  more.  The  basin  in  the  cavern 
continued  to  yield  a  scanty  supply  of 
water ;  and  Faulett  extracted  a  small 
quantity  from  his  stones.  He  made 
what  provision  he  could  for  his  famQy 
before  setting  out;  and  for  his  own 
necessities  took  the  smallest  possible 
portion,  in  a  silver  vessel,  which  was 
most  preciously  secured,  and  concealed 
aboat  his  person.  It  was  a  strange 
partmg  between  his  wife  and  him, 
both  of  them  feeling  and  saying,  that 
alive  they  should  probably  not  meet 
again:  yet  death  was  so  near  them 
constantly,  and  was  so  far  better  than 
life,  that  his  presence  had  grown  fa- 
miliar ;  and  it  was  only  the  mode  in 
which  he  would  come  that  made  them 
anxious.  Faulett  perishing  alone  of 
thirst  was  the  fearful  image  to  Ellen, 
and  Ellen  and  her  children  waiting  for 
him  in  vain,  and  dying  one  after  the 
other  for  want  of  his  help,  was  the 
dread  of  Faulett.  They  stood  in  the 
cavern,  and  embraced  each  other  si- 
lently, and  blessed  their  childi^n  with 
the  same  prayer  for  the  last  time. 
The  little  ones  received  and  returned 
his  caress,  and  Faulett  quitted  the 
cavern  and  set  out  on  his  uncertam 
expedition. 

The  face  of  the  country  was  so 
much  changed  that  he  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  making  his  way.  The  vivid 
colours  of  the  earth  were  all  gone, 
and  in  place  of  them  was  the  painful 
greyness  of  the  dead  trees,  and  the 
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yellow  of  the  parched  soil.  Nothing 
was  overthrown  in  min,  but  all  stood 
dead  In  its  place.  The  shapes  of  men 
and  animals  only  lay  strewn  upon  the 
earth.  The  human  beings  were  com- 
paratively rare;  they  were  the  list 
survivors  of  the  destroying  drought 
whom  there  had  been  none  to  bory; 
but  these  at  length  had  died  by  hun- 
dreds, and  in  places  their  bones  were 
seen  whiter  than  any  other  object; 
or  if  any  where  over  the  surface  there 
hung  a  vapour,  it  came  from  some  col- 
lection of  dead  bodies  which  had  not 
yet  been  resolved  into  the  elements. 
Those  whom  he  found  there  were 
mostly  in  heaps— the  beasts  had  died 
singly ;  near  what  had  been  water- 
courses he  saw  more  than  <hk»  signs 
of  strugde,  and  the  last  battles  of 
earth  had  been  fought  for  possession 
of  its  waters.  He  traced  out  many  a 
pathetic  story  among  the  dry  hones 
and  fielded  gannents.  Women's  dresses 
were  there ;  and  fallen  into  a  shapi^- 
less  heap  on  what  had  been  their 
bosom,  were  little  forms,  and  the  ni- 
mesat  of  children.  Where  the  diy  air 
and  the  sun  had  preserved  the  face^ 
he  beheld  the  fallen  estate  of  those 
who  had  been  men  in  the  uncovered 
shame  of  death ;  the  wide  open  tips, 
the  sunken  eyes,  over  which  the  eye- 
lid was  undrawn,  the  swollen  tongue, 
the  frame  writhed  into  an  expression 
of  anguish,  revealed  all  the  pain  and 
shame  of  death.  But  here  and  there, 
the  hand  of  some  one  who  had  been 
a  survivor,  was  visible  in  the  at- 
tempt to  conceal  all  this.  In  one 
place  there  was  a  shaUow  grave, 
into  which  a  body  had  been  rolled, 
and  lay  on  its  side;  and  dose  by,  on  a 
heap  of  clothes,  out  of  which  bones  ap- 
peared,  there  was  a  spade  with  which 
the  unfinished  worit  had  been  attempt- 
ed. In  another,  a  female  body  was 
covered  t^om  sun  and  moon  by  a  man's 
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cloak ;  lod  a  few  paces  off  lay  a  man, 
ivhom  nothing  shielded.  There  was 
an  infant's  skeleton  wrapped  in  a  wo- 
iDso's  shawl,  under  what  had  been 
a  htwtbom  hedge;  the  mother  had 
either  perished  attempting  to  find 
water,  or  had  laid  her  child  down,  and 
gone  away,  like  Hagar  in  the  desert, 
not  to  see  it  die.  The  poor  innocent's 
skull  was  turned  on  its  shoulder ;  its 
ebeek  must  have  rested  there  while  the 
face  remained.  It  was  too  young  to 
have  straggled  much.  Fanlett  thought 
OQ  his  little  Alice;  of  her  unconscious* 
ne$s  to  the  fate  around  her ;  of  what 
would  be  her  and  Charles's  and  poor 
Ellen's  fate,  if  he  failed  in  his  search,  or 
perished  by  the  way.  He  roused  him- 
self from  lo(4ung  on  all  these  sorrowful 
olrjects,  and  went  on  his  dreary  way. 
The  second  day  after  he  left  the  cavern, 
he  came  to  a  stately  pile  of  building, 
which  he  determined  to  explore  for 
the  life-giving  stones  he  was  in  search 
of.  It  stood  upon  its  terraces,  sur- 
rooaded  by  its  colonnades  and  gar- 
den-steps, in  all  its  old  pride  and 
beauty.  Its  forests  were  withered 
indeed,  its  gardens  burned,  its  foun- 
taim  dry;  but  the  palace  glanced 
back  the  sunlight,  and  was  as  stead- 
fiist  and  perfect  as  in  the  days  of  the 
fiying.  Panlett  drew  near,  and  found, 
as  he  came  dose,  signs  of  the  last 
days  of  life  in  it.  The  doors  were 
opened  to  the  air ;  and  a  few  marks 
vf  objects  removed,  remuned  in  the 
onter  rooms.  There  was  scoring  and 
dragging  on  the  marble  floor;  and 
Ptulett  doubted  for  a  moment  what 
had  left  these  marks,  till  he  saw  on  one 
side<tf  a  gilded  table,  a  barrel,  lying 
there  empty,  firom  which  the  top,  as  it 
seemed,  had  been  accidentally  knock- 
ed, and  the  liquor  had  flowed  out. 
The  marble  bore  the  stain  of  wine, 
and  where  it  had  flowed,  the  slabs 
woe  broken  in  two  places,  pei*haps 
from  the  violence  of  the  struggle  of 
those  who  saw  the  liquid  flow,  to  wet 
each  one  his  own  parched  lips.  Fan- 
lett thought  the  lord  of  the  castle  had 
probaUy  deserted  it  before  the  worst 
crisis  arrived,  and  had  tried  to  remove 
what  was  most  valuable  in  his  posses- 
sion. He  went  on  through  long  gal* 
leries  and  magnifioent  rooms,  all  suent 
as  death ;  statues,  which  represented 
man  ui  his  glory  and  his  strength; 
books,  which  were  the  work  of  that 


high  spirit,  now  extinguished  under 
the  pressure  of  bodily  wants  ;  luxnri* 
ous  superfluities,  which  were  for  bet- 
ter days  of  the  world — all  was  value- 
less, all  open ;  he  might  go  where  he 
would,  till  at  length  one  door  resisted 
his  efforts,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
barred  with  a  certain  care  from  with- 
in. Faulett's  heart  beat  high.  Waa 
there  some  one  still  living  like  him- 
self; anotberhuman  creature  struggling 
for  existence  in  this  great  world,  and 
guarding,  as  he  had  done  in  his  ca- 
vern, his  treasure  of  water  ?  Should 
he  have  another  companion  to  speak 
with  ;  another,  with  whom,  perhaps, 
to  get  over  the  evil  days ;  to  whom  to 
communicate  his  secret  of  producing 
water  from  diamonds?  For  the  first 
time  since  he  left  the  cavern,  he  spoke 
aloud — he  called — he  called  in  the 
great  silence  of  the  earth,  but  nothing 
answered  him.  If  any  one  were  still 
alive,  he  might  be  afraid  of  another 
livingcreatnre — had  not  he  himself  left 
pistols  loaded  for  his  poor  Ellen,  to 
defend  her  life  and  her  children,  if  any 
human  being  should  come  near  her  ? 
He  gently  shook  the  door ;  then  pro- 
ceeded to  more  violence,  and  forced  it 
open.  It  was  the  door  of  a  great 
dining-room,  on  whose  lofty  ceiling, 
as  he  entered  it,  wreaths  of  smoke 
rolled,  which  the  air  had  put  in  mo- 
tion, and  a  heavy  smell,  as  of  burned 
charcoal,  struck  him  as  he  entered. 
There  were  no  living  creatures — the 
mhabitants  were  all  dead  in  the  last 
posture  of  life.  The  table  was  covered 
with  silver  and  gold  vessels,  and  amoug 
them  were  dead  flowers  and  fruits, 
dried  by  the  close  chamber.  It  should 
seem  they  had  drunk  deeply  before 
they  died  here — perhaps  they  had 
collected  the  last  liquids,  and  resolved 
to  perish  when  they  had  once  more 
feasted :  for  there  was  wine  still  in 
some  of  the  vessels,  nay,  in  one  there 
was  water;  and  the  ghostly  shapes 
were  adorned  and  fantastically  co- 
vered with  jewels  and  velvet,  and  all 
sort  of  rare  and  exquisite  ornaments. 
Some  were  still  on  chairs,  some  fallen 
fbrward  on  the  table,  some  prostrate, 
as  if  they  had  lain  down  to  sleep. 
There  were  fragments  of  shivered 
glass  on  the  floor ;  there  was  a  statue 
broken  to  pieces  on  the  table,  on  the 
pedestal  of  which  was  written  "  Pa- 
tience;" there  were  pieces  of  torn. 
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paper  la  the  hands  of  one,  which 
seemed  a  letter ;  all  these  faint  sha- 
dowlngs  of  long  stories,  and  of  a  scene 
of  which  there  rem^ed  no  witness, 
struck  Faulett's  eye.  One  had  sunk 
down  by  the  silver  tripod  in  which 
the  charcoal  had  burned,  and  the 
match  that  fired  it  was  amongst  his 
garments.  One  face  was  there,  rest- 
ing on  a  sofa,  still  perfect  enough  to 
show  it  had  been  a  beautiful  woman ; 
and  roses,  artfully  made  close  to  na- 
ture, crowned  the  long  haur  which  fell 
upon  arms  from  which  the  flesh  had 
withered.  On  the  neck  were  dia- 
monds, <fJi  the  hands  diamonds — dia- 
monds had  confined  the  ringlets — 
diamonds  sparkled  on  the  feet.  Pau- 
lett  shuddered  as  he  took  tbem  away. 
The  spirit,  indeed,  was  gone;  but 
here  was  the  last  act  of  the  spirit  be- 
fore it  plSnged  into  an  unknown  re- 
gion, it  knew  not  where.  Panlett  ask- 
ed himself  where.  A  little  longer,'* 
said  he,  and  they  must  have  died ; 
could  not  they  wait  their  time,  and 
take  patieace  with  death  ?  Must  they 
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die  in  drunkenness,  in  madness;  wwse 
than  beasts  ?  *'  Then  his  own  thintr 
eyes  fixed  on  the  table,  whera,  in  the 
light  of  the  sun,  the  water  8{»arkiei, 
and  gave  rainbow  rays.  He  foiigot 
all  b^ide,  in  the  impulse  whkh 
him  to  seize  and  drink — to  drink  the 
first  draught— to  saUate  his  throat 
with  water.  He  drank  and  rerived ; 
and  then  blamed  himself  for  yiddingso 
passionately  to  the  impulse  which  wts 
now  passed  away ;  and  as  it  paoed, 
the  horror  of  the  scene  around  him 
acquired  greater  force,  and  he  kmged 
to  be  out  of  its  influence.  He  made 
haste  to  collect  all  the  jewels  aroimd 
him,  and  when  he  had  done,  found 
that  his  burden  was  as  much  as  he 
could  safely  cany.  He  went  hastily 
out  of  the  room,  as  if  any  of  these 
figures  could  rise  and  follow  him,  asd 
futened  the  door  again,  where  the 
crime  had  been  wrought.  He  hastily 
crossed  the  marble  halls  and  gilded 
rooms,  and  came  out  in  the  sunlight 
—the  splendid,  solemn  sunlight  that 
looked  upon  a  bumt-up  world  I 
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Meantime,  poor  Ellen  waited  anxi- 
ously in  the  cavern,  and  as  soon  as 
the  first  possible  moment  for  Faulett^s 
return  was  passed,  her  fears  grew 
strong.  There  was  so  much  danger 
for  him  in  the  bare  desert,  with  his 
scanty  supply  of  water,  that  she  might 
well  listen  to  fear  as  soon  as  it  had 
any  reason  to  make  itself  heard;  and 
with  this  dread,  when  she  next  drew 
water  from  her  scanty  supply,  came 
the  horrible  torment  of  the  antidpated 
death  by  thirst,  which  seemed,  de- 
scending upon  her  children  and  her. 
The  day  she  had  thought  he  would 
return  rose  and  set,  and  so  did  an- 
other and  another;  and  from  fearing, 
she  had  begun  to  believe,  indeed,  that 
Paulett's  earthly  hours  were  passed. 
Yet  hope  would  not  be  subdued  en- 
tirely ;  and  then  she  felt  that  perhaps 
by  prolonging  their  lives  anotiier  day 
only,  she  should  save  them  to  welcome 
him,  and  to  profit  by  his  hard-earned 
treasure.  The  store  of  water  was  sa- 
credly precious.  She  dealt  it  out  in 
the  smallest  portions  to  her  children, 
and  she  herself  scarcely  wetted  her 
lips;  she  hardened  her  heart  to  see 
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her  boy^s  pale  face,  her  girl's  feverish 
eye ;  she  checked  even  the  motherly 
tenderness  of  her  habits,  lest  the  sof- 
tening of  her -heart  should  overoome 
her  resolution ;  and  so  she  laid  them  in 
their  beds  the  thhrd  night  of  her  dread, 
when  indeed  there  was  scarce  aaother 
day^s  supply.  She  herself  lay  on  hers, 
but  deadly  anxiety  kept  her  from 
sleeping,  and  her  ears  ached  with  the 
silence  which  ought  to  have  been 
broken  by  a  step.  And  at  last,  oh  joy! 
there  was  a  foot— yes,  a  few  momeots 
made  that  certain,  whidi  from  the 
first  indeed  she  believed,  but  which 
was  so  feint  that  it  wanted  confinns- 
tion  to  her  bodily  sense.  Up  sprang 
Ellen,  and  darted  to  meet  him.  She 
held  forward  the  candle  into  the  air, 
and,  lol  it  was  a  woman.  Ellea 
screamed  aloud ;  the  woman  had  seen 
her  before  and  said  nothing,  only 
pressed  forward.  Who  are  yon?" 
cried  EUen ;  "  are  you  alive  "  Yes, 
just  alive ;  and  see  here,"  said  the  wo- 
man, uncovering  the  face  of  her  young 
child — my  child  is  just  alive  too ; 
give  me  water  before  it  dies.^'  Then 
my  children  will  perish,"  said  EUen. 
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NOf  00,"  said  the  woman ;  how 
are  yon  alive  now  nnless  yon  have 
plenty?  All  mine  are  gone  bnt  this 
one;  my  husband  di^  yesterday; 
oars  has  been  gone  for  days."  My 
husband  is  dead,  too,"  said  Ellen, 
and  I  have  only  one  draught  left." 
Then  I  wUl  take  it,"  said  the  mother, 
mshlng  forward.  £Uen  caught  her 
and  struggled  with  her;  the  poor 
child  moaned  in  its  mother^s  arms,  and 
a  pang  shot  through  the  heart  of  El- 
len. For  GocTs  sake,  miserable 
woman,"  she  said,  do  not  go  near 
that  basin  I  Yon  are  mad  with  want; 
Tou  will  leave  none  for  my  children. 
Stay  here,  and  I  will  bring  your  child 
water.  You  and  I  can  want,'  and 
yom  and  mine  shall  drink."  Bnt  the 
desperate  woman  pressed  on;  her 
eves  fibLed  on  the  water,  and  dilated 
with  intense  desire;  her  lips  wide 
open,  dying  almost  for  the  draught. 
Ellen's  Boul  was  concentred  in  the 
fear,  that  the  last  hope  of  her  boy  and 
girFs  life  was  about  to  be  lost ;  she 
strai^led  with  the  woman  with  all 
her  might;  she  screamed  aloud;  she 
lost  her  hold ;  she  seized  a  pistol  from 
the  table,  and  close  as  she  was  to  her 
adrersary,  fired  it  full  at  her.  The 
mother  feJl,  with  a  shriek.  Ellen 
started  forward  and  broke  her  fall, 
and  laid  hold  on  the  child  to  free  it 
from  her  dying  grasp.  Give  him 
me,  give  him  me  I "  said  the  mother, 
Btrunling  to  lift  herself  up,  and 
strewing  her  hands  out  for  the  boy. 
The  trembling  EUen  stooped  to  give 
bim  to  her,  bnt  thechild's  head  dropped 
on  one  aide  as  she  held  him  out ;  he 
made  no  effort  to  get  into  his  mother's 
arms.  Ellen  wilcUy  raised  his  face, 
and  he  was  dead  too.  The  shot  had 
gone  through  his  breast  to  his  mo- 
ther's, and  a  little  blood  began  to 
steal. from  his  lips.  ''He's  dead!" 
said  the  mother,  who  was  herself 
pasnng  away.  ''  Oh,  my  boy !"  and 
then  feebly,  with  her  fast-failing 
strength,  she  raised  him,  after  more 
than  one  ^ort,  in  her  arms,  and  press- 
ed her  Hps  to  his  twice,  with  all  the 
passkm  that  death  left  in  her.  The 
wasted  form  of  the  child  lay  there,  all 

e and  withered;  the  straight  brown 
was  parted  on  his  thin  forehead ; 
the  mother's  uncovered  breast,  where 
his  head  rested,  was  white,  and  the 
bands  delicate;  the  raiment  was  luxn« 
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rious.;  that  head  had  not  been  reared 
in  the  expectation  of  dying  on  a  bed 
of  rock.  Ellen  burst  into  floods  of 
tears,  and  wrung  her  hands  as  she 
stood  by,  looking  on  what  she  had 
done.  The  woman  lifted  her  eyes, 
and  tried  to  form  her  lips  into  a  smile ; 
she  no  longer  felt  any  vehement  pas- 
sion, and  the  torment  of  thirst  was 
now  only  one  of  the  pangs  of  death. 
Her  eyes  wandered  to  the  water,  but 
when  Ellen  moved  to  fetch  some,  she 
stopped  her. 

No ;  it  was  for  him.  He  is  at 
ease  now.  You  did  right.  Don't 
grieve." 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Ellen,  kneel- 
ing down  at  her  side. 
.  Oh  yes  I  the  poor  precious  babe 
suffers  no  more.  I  was  mad;  you 
said  truly  in  that.  I  nursed  him  at 
my  breast  till  his  lips  grew  dry  even 
there;  we  lived  not  far  from  your 
cavern,  and  I  have  seen  you,  and  been 
glad  you  had  water.  Wo  had  some. 
Wef  Yes,  is  not  my  husband  dead; 
and  my  boy  is  dead  too  1  See,  there 
is  blood  on  his  face ;  wipe  it  away ; 
he  wUl  die  else."  Ellen's  sobs  caught 
her  wandering  attention.  ''  I  re- 
member now,  you  killed  him;  oh, 
good  angel,  guardian  angel  I  you  have 
killed  him,  and  there  is  only  I  to  suf- 
fer. He  is  gone  from  this  dear,  dear 
body ;  I  wish  it  did  not  look  so  like 
him  still— and  it  looks  in  pain  too — it 
looks  thirsty." 

EUen  hid  her  own  face  on  the 
mother's  shoulder  for  an  instant. 
— her  children  had  awakened  at  the 
noise  of  the  pistol,  and  they  were  out 
of  bed  and  clinging  around  her ;  her 
sorrow  roused  theirs,  and  the  sound 
of  their  lamentation  reached  the  dying 
woman's  ear. 

''  There  are  my  children  crying. 
Alas!  I  thought  they  had  all  been 
dead." 

"  They  are  mine,"  said  Ellen- 
''  Yours  are  at  rest,  yours  are  all 
dead." 

''Thank  God!"  said  the  mother; 
and  though  the  words  were  earnest, 
the  voice  was  faint;  all  the  effort  of 
nature  was  in  them,  but  they  came 
feebly  from  her  lips.  After  that,  indis- 
tinct sounds  and  murmured  names  only 
were  heard;  her  breath  came  in  gasps, 
and  at  longer  and  longer  intervals ;  till 
the  faint  shaddering  of  her  limbs  ceased 
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\>y  degrees,  and  after  it  had  been  in- 
sensible to  the  world  for  a  while,  the 
spirit  quitted  it  for  ever.  Ellen's 
heart  died  within  her;  her  senses 
were  troabled,  and  she  pressed  herself 
in  Panlett's  arms  without  knowing 
when  he  came,  or  being  surprised  that 
he  was  there.  Oh,  Panlett !"  she 
said  at  last,  I  have  not  done  wrong, 
bnt  it  is  so  dreadful  !*'  Paulett  soon 
gathered  from  her  all  that  had  hap- 
pened ;  and  gazed  with  pity  on  what 
had  once  been  a  beautiful  form,  but 
rejoiced  that  it  suffered  no  longer. 


EUen,  shuddering,  arranged  the  dress, 
composed  the  limbs,  and,  with  a  thou- 
sand tears,  placed  the  infant  on  that 
breast  which  had  been  so  faithfully  its 
mother  to  the  last.  And  there  they 
slept,  mother  and  child — the  day  of 
trouble  ended  for  both. 

"  My  poor  EUen,"  said  Paulett,  "I 
wish  it  were  thou  and  my  childrBi 
who  were  there  at  restT'  and  £U^ 
pressed  her  Charles  and  her  Alice  to 
her  heart,  and  would  have  been  glid 
if  they  had  indeed  been  dead. 
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In  that  time  of  trouble  and  of  un- 
exampled events,  the  mind  received 
impressions  in  a  Cerent  manner  from 
what  it  had  ever  done  before.  The 
stem  gloom  that  hung  over  the  future, 
the  hazard  upon  which  life  was  sus- 
pended, the  close  contact  with  univer- 
sal death,  and  the  desperate  struggle 
by  which  it  was  staved  off,  gave  to  all 
things  a  new  character;  and  the  scene 
of  the  last  chapter  was  but  one  of  the 
series  of  deadly  and  dreadful  excite- 
ments which  were  now  the  habit  of 
every  day.  The  solemn  frame  of 
mind  which  it  induced  in  Ellen,  was  of 
a  piece  with  the  solemn  nature  of  their 
existence;  and  she  could  talk  of  it 
with  her  husband  at  any  time,  and 
not  disturb  the  natural  bent  which 
their  conversation  took.  They  search- 
ed the  innnediate  neighbourhood  for 
the  habitation  of  the  unhappy  mother 
and  her  family ;  and  the  marks  of  her 
footsteps  on  the  dust  of  the  soil  en- 
abled them  to  trace  her  to  Hope,  a 
village  in  the  plain,  two  miles,  or 
rather  more,  from  the  Peak.  She  and 
her  husband  had  used  the  church  for 
their  habitation,  and  it  seemed  had 
employed  the  same  kind  of  precaution 
as  Paulett  to  defend  it  and  conceal 
that  it  was  their  dwelling.  One  en- 
trance only  was  left,  and  the  other 
apertures  blocked  up ;  but  all  care  was 
useless  now,  for  death  had  set  them 
free  from  pam  and  fear.  Onabedbe^ 
side  the  altar  lay  the  body  of  a  man, 
over  which  was  spread  a  doak  of  frir 
and  velvet,  which  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
world  would  have  been  most  precious. 
His  eyes  were  decently  closed,  the 
eurtains  of  the  bed  di-awn  round  him, 


and  the  pillow  which  supported  bis 
head  was  mariied  with  the  pressure  of 
another  head,  and  with  moisture  which 
could  have  been  only  the  tears  of  his 
wife.   The  floor  of  the  churdi  wis  in 
confusion,  like  the  dwelling  of  one  too 
much  distracted  with  tronUe  to  attend 
to  what  did  not  relate  to  it;  but  there 
was  com  whi6h  had  served  for  food, 
and  fuel  heaped  on  the  stone  which 
had  been  a  hearth — ^there  was  the 
drawing  of  a  lovely  woman  and  of  a 
beautifSl  place :  but  these  were  cast 
into  a  comer,  probably  by  the  irri- 
table hand  of  despair.   On  a  table 
stood  empty  cups,  which  had  kmg, 
perhaps,  been  diy — the  glass  of  ooe 
had  been  shivered,  and  the  fragments 
lay  on  the  floor ;  there  were  also  a 
few  books,  neglected  and  covered  with 
dust   In  the  churchyard  were  the 
marks  of  three  recent  graves— one  of 
them  had  a  stone  at  its  head,  on  which 
was  carved  with  care  the  name  of 
Alfred,  and  the  soil  was  fenced 
supported  with  sticks,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve  its  shape  over  the  body— pro- 
bably it  was  that  of  the  first  chfld 
whom  the  parents  had  committed  to 
dust.   Another  was  more  hastily  pre* 
pared,  and  no  superfluous  laboor  hsd 
been  bestowed  on  it.   This  most  be 
the  last,  when  heart  and  health  were 
both  Ming.  Paulett  andEUen  kneeled 
and  prayed  beside  them,  and  r^ioed 
that  the  mother,  too,  was  at  rest  aft«r 
the  long  misery  of  this  scene.  They 
retumed  to  their  cave,  and,  und^  the 
shadow  of  the  rock  near  the  old  ooorM 
of  the  brook,  laid  both  mother  and 
cfhild,  covering  their  bodies  with  stones 
and  thhiking  more  of  the  probable  re^ 
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onioiif  in  some  onlmown  scene,  of  the 
spirits  of  that  family,  than  of  the  dis- 
UDce  which  separated  their  graves  on 
this  earth. 

And  now,  with  good  store  of  dia- 
monds, and  with  increasing  skill  and 
success  m  the  resolution  of  them  into 
water,  both  Panlett  and  Ellen  looked 
upon  the  lives  of  all  as  safe  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  their  thoughts  were  at  liberty 
to  wander  to  some  other  shbject.  They 
believed  that  they  and  their  children 
were  alone  in  the  world,  for  every 
sign  of  life  from  other  countries,  as 
well  as  their  own,  had  ceased.  It 
was  Tery  long  since  any  human  tidings 
bad  oome,  and  though,  after  men  haid 
done  with  each  other,  birds  continued 
their  migrations,  these  had  now  long 
been  over,  and  the  years  passed  away 
without  bringing  or  sending  a  single 
wing.  The  course  of  the  seasons,  too, 
was  strange  and  unnatural.  It  seem- 
ed as  if  the  earth  performed  its  usual 
coarse  in  the  heavens,  and  kept  its 
place  and  functions  in  the  movements 
of  the  planets;  days  and  nights  varied 
in  their  length  according  to  the  sea- 
son, and  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  at 
one  time  of  the  year  great  and  at 
mother  weak:  but  much  that  depend- 
ed hitherto  upon  the  constitution  of 
tbe  globe  was  suspended.  There  were 
BO  clouds  in  the  sky,  no  dews  dropping 
from  tbe  air,  no  reproduction  in  the 
earth.  It  seemed  decayed  and  dying 
of  old  age.  Yet  Paulett  said,  a  new 
ezistence  would,  perhaps,  arise  on  this 
same  scene,  and  fronx  these  same  ele- 
ments.  Once  before,  the  earth  had 
been  reduced  to  eight  persons  by  the 
action  of  water;  and  now  the  ab- 
sence of  the  same  element  had  brought 
it  to  four.   Charles  and  Alice  might 
be  the  destined  parents  of  a  new  race, 
aad  those  names  that  were  so  familiar 
DOW,  might  become  the  venerable  ap- 
pellations of  the  founders  of  the  third 
race  of  man.  Ellen  smiled  and  shook 
her  head,  looking  at  the  boy  and  girl, 
vbo  were  building  a  house  of  pebbles; 
ud  both  parents  listened  for  a  while  to 
they  were  saying.  Charles  recol- 
lected the  house  he  had  dwelt  in  be- 
fm  the  great  shipwreck  of  human  life 
diOTe  them  to  the  cavern;  and  he  was 
teacbhig  Alice  that  there  were  rooms 
below  and  rooms  above,  and  that  he 
bad  heard  how  people  like  their  father 
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bad  carried  great  stones,  and  put  them 
one  on  another  to  make  these  rooms. 
Alice  persisted  in  making  her  house 
one  hollow  cavern ;  and  the  other  she 
called  Charleses  house,  and  did  not 
understand  his  recommendation. 

Charles  is  taking  the  part  already 
of  a  teacher,  in  whom  remains  the 
traditionary  knowledge  of  an  old 
world,*^  said  Paulett ;  "  and  Alice  re- 
presents the  new  inhabitants,  who 
have  their  own  rude  copies  of  natural 
objects,  but  who  will  be  open  to  the 
training  of  the  learned  man." 

"The  learned  man  will  be  their 
father,"  said  EUen ;  "  they  will  gladly 
take  their  notions  from  him." 

"  Yes ;  but  if  it  should  be  so  des- 
tined, the  first  generation  must  work 
hard  merely  to  live— they  must  be 
very  long  ignorant  of  every  thing  ex- 
cept a  paternal  government,  and  such 
habitations  as  can  be  raised  or  appro- 
priated most  easily.  They  will  be 
children  in  comparison  to  Charles  all 
their  lives,  if  we  can  but  succeed  in 
giving  him  the  ideas  of  the  age  we 
nave  lived  in.  Fancy  them,  Ellen, 
increased  to  perhaps  fifty  inhabitants 
before  he  dies,  a  very  old  man,  com- 
ing round  his  chair  to  hear  of  the 
wonderful  steam-engine,  and  the  use 
of  the  telescope,  and  to  learn  the  art 
of  printing,  and  the  list  of  different 
languages  which  Romans,  Frenchmen, 
Germans,  Greeks,  used;  and  what 
lions  were,  and  horses." 

"Or  tell  them  how  he  and  Alice 
escaped  from  the  great  drought,"  said 
Ellen.  "But,  alasl  it  is  far  more 
likely  he  and  she  will  perish  in  it,  and 
then  of  what  use  is  this  knowledge  to 
him?" 

"  Why— his  soul.  *  It  is  a  thing  im- 
mortal like  thyself;'  and  if  what  he 
knows  is  of  no  use  here,  it  will  be 
useful  elsewhere." 

"What ! "  saidEllen,  smiling—"  are 
there  railroads  and  telescopes  in  an- 
other world?" 

"For  aught  I  can  tell.  At  all 
events,  the  powers  that  contrive  them 
here  may  contrive  something  firom  the 
same  principles  hereafter." 

"  But  we  can  tell  nothing  about  the 
other  world,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Nay,  this  is  another  world  to  the 
stars ;  and,  if  we  know  nothing  about 
our  destiny)  the  only  way  we  have  to- 
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judge  Li  by  what  we  actually  are, 

and  tend  to  be,  now.  So,  whUe  life 
remauu,  I  will  teach  my  boy  all  I 
know,  and  go  on  aa  a  man  of  thia 
world  ought  to  do ;  then  we  shall  be 
ready  for  every  thing/* 

Accordingly,  Paolett  ereiy  day  car- 
ried on  his  son*8  education,  as  far  ae 
the  boy*s  age  permitted,  and  instmcted 
him  in  all  that  he  would  have  learned 
had  the  world  been  as  it  was  formerly. 
Only,  like  a  man  in  a  shipwreck  look- 
ing forward  to  a  desert  island  as  his 
best  hope,  he  dwelt  most  upon  what 
would  be  usefnllest,  supposing  Charles 
(being  preserved)  to  have  to  provide 
for  the  physical  necessities  of  a  new 
race  of  man.  NeiLt  in  order  came 
science  and  arts ;  and  it  was  easier  to 
make  him  feel  the  merits  of  these 
than  of  the  exploits  of  men,  especially 
when  they  consisted  of  valour,  and  of 
the  deeds  of  conquerors ;  for  the  heroic 
virtues  seemed  to  take  a  new  character 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
world;  and  whereas  they  used  to 
kindle  and  blase  in  personal  danger, 
and  at  the  sound  of  the  applause  of 
men,  they  now  burned  brightly  in  the 
endurance  of  a  world's  dissolution^ 
which,  with  all  its  terrors  and  pro- 
longed impressions,  must  be  met  by 
the  calm,  self-sustaining  spirit,  rising 
superior  to  the  greatest  excess  of  phy- 
sioil  injury.  The  boy's  soul  replied 
to  the  call  upon  it.  He  learned  to 
look  on  the  dangers  before  him,  and 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  escape 
with  quiet  calculation  of  chances.  He 
inured  himself  to  privation  readily, 
and  eagerly  tried  to  spare  his  mother 
and  Alice  from  it.  He  and  his  father, 
hand  in  hand,  walked  over  the  desolate 
land,  realizing  the  idea  that  they  were 
in  fact  spirits,  superior  to  all  physical 
things,  and  divided  from  spirits  and 
their  sphere  only  by  their  frail  con- 
nexion with  a  body.  They  talked  of 
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virtue  and  duty,  and  how  good  it  was 
to  dwell  in  these  painful  bodies,  riooa 
they  were  the  place  wherein  rirtoe 
was  practised  and  duty  ieamed ;  uui 
the  father  taught  the  sob  that  the  q{>- 
portunities  occurred,  not  only  in  es* 
during  the  dissolution  of  the  frame  of 
present  things,  and  in  the  untiziBg 
exertion  to  aid  and  support  life  io 
those  who  were  of  weaker  sex  thia 
they,  but  in  abiding  with  even  and 
cheerful  temper  the  vexations  of  eYoy 
day,  and  in  adorning  as  £ur  as  pos- 
sible, as  well  as  preserving,  life.  Tli« 
mother  was  heroic,  good,  and  patient, 
too.  She  brought  hat  children,  night 
and  mominff,  to  the  month  of  the  ca- 
vern, and  there  they  all  kneded  \ff 
Paulett,  who  prayed  aloud  with  them 
and  for  them.  Then  Elloi  nada 
rea^y  their  meal,  which  must  all  be 
prepared  without  water,  and  which 
consisted  of  the  stores  from  former 
harvests,  of  which  there  was  aban- 
dance  laid  np  in  various  houses;  and 
the  little  Alice,  who  could  run  at  her 
mother's  side,  learned  to  be  useful  in 
some  matters,  and  patient  and  obedi- 
ent. Charles  played  with  her  aad 
taught  her;  and  he  himself,  mere 
child  as  he  was,  grew  meny  in  hia 
play,  and  earnest ;  and  many  a  tune 
the  profound  silence  of  the  earth  was 
broken  by  the  hearty  laugh  of  chil- 
dren, which  would  ring  ont  throngfa 
the  cavern,  and  reverberate  against  its 
walls.  They  grew,  and  were  perfect 
and  beautifhl  in  shape;  their  muds 
developed,  and. talents  and  virtues 
filled  them.  They  were  types  of  maa 
and  woman — the  one  bold  and  pro- 
tecting, the  other  seeking  for  affection 
and  defence.  They  flourished  when 
means  appeared  inadequate  to  thdr 
support ;  and,  amid  a  paralysed 
world,  it  was  in  them  only  taat  body 
and  spkit  seemed  to  unfold. 


CHAFTEit  y. 

TiMB  passed  on,  and  there  was  no  strife  with  £ate  to  be  unequal  indeed, 
change  in  the  state  of  things.  Still  and  could  scarcely  compffeheDd  that 
an  unclouded  sun— still  the  deep,  he  and  his  family  were  truly  surrivon 
intense  blue  sky — wmds  on  the  amid  such  desmiction;  but  he  re- 
earth,  but  no  moisture;  and  the  solved  not  to  dve  in,  while  the  mesas 
whole  frame  of  nature  seemed  crumb-  remained  to  him,  but  to  fight  the 
Ung  into  chaos.    Paulett  felt  the  fii^t  out  till  overpowered  by  the  ma- 
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t^rUl  DiuTcrse.  He  told  Ellen  that 
they  most  move  to  some  place  where 
they  might  hope  to  find  more  dia- 
moods,  and  Ellen  agreed-swishing 
with  Panlett  that  the  strife  were  over 
iDd  the  last  agony  snfiered,  and  that 
they  were  among  the  free  and  disem-* 
bodied  spirita,  Londo^i  was  theur 
otgect ;  for  there  they  might  hope  to 
find  most  of  the  materials  of  what 
WW  now  the  most  precions  of  all 
things,  water ;  and  providing  as  well 
AS  they  could  for  their  necessities  by 
the  way,  they  quitted  the  cavern,  and 
set  off  on  their  jonmey. 

First  came  the  father,  canying  the 
little  Alice  in  his  arms ;  the  hoy  held 
his  mother  by  the  hand;  and  they 
followed  Panlett  on  his  path.  There 
was  the  delicate  woman,  the  mother 
of  all  that  remained  alive  of  the  hu- 
man raoe^  setting  out  on  the  desert, 
which  she  remembered^  but  a  few  years 
before,  the  scene  of  luxury  and 
sbondance.  On  her  shoulder  she 
carried  a  burthen  containing  com  for 
their  sustenance ;  and  the  brave  boy 
took  his  share  by  bearing  the  jar  of 
water  which  had  been  provided  for 
their  snppcHrt  on  the  ioumey;  and 
thofl  the  last  family  of  mankind  set 
OQt  on  their  pilgrimage  over  the  de- 
misted earth.  The  unmitigated  suii 
bad  made  great  rents  in  the  side^  of 
the  hiUs,  and,  together  with  the  wind, 
had  broken  up  the  roads,  between 
which  and  the  parched  fields  there 
was  scarcely  now  any  difference. 
Where  there  had  been  inclosures  and 
hedges,  the  withered  sticks  had  in 
most  places  yields  to  the  winds,  and 
were  scattered  about  the  spot  where 
they  had  stood.  Here  and  there 
were  the  marks  of  flre,  which  had  run 
along  the  country  till  some  interval 
of  nreviona  desolation  had  stopped  it; 
and  where  this  had  been  the  case,  the 
Uack  unsightly  remains  lay  strewn 
over  the  surface,  one  further  step  ad- 
vaneed  in  dissolution  than  the  dead 
world  around.  There  was  no  want 
of  habitations  for  their  nightly  shel- 
ter. Palaces  and  cottages,  all  alike, 
were  open ;  all  alike  were  silent  and 
tenintless  habitations.  They  might 
choose  where  they  would.  And  the 
first  day  they  did  not  go  far,  for 
£Ueu  and  her  children,  with  stout 
hearts,  had  not  bodily  strength  for 
great  fatigue,  and  were  unused  to  the 


strong  exertion  they  were  now  com- 
pelled to  make.  Towards  evening, 
therefore,  when  they  reached  a  house 
with  which  Paulett  and  Ellen  had 
once  been  familim*,  they  determined 
to  rest  there  for  the  night.  They 
pushed  open  the  gates,  which  still 
swung  on  their  hinges,  and  which 
admitted  them  to  what  had  been  a 
park,  Med  once  with  trees,  and  bathed 
with  waters.  A  large  wood  covered 
the  hill  which  rose  on  one  side,  and 
which  now,  under  a  summer  sun,  stood 
perfectly  bare,  and  all  of  one  uni- 
form grey  colour  as  far  as  the  view 
extended.  On  the  other  side,  the 
eye  looked  over  a  tract  of  country 
varied  with  hill  and  dale,  but  deso- 
late of  every  colour  that  used  to  shine 
forth  in  light  and  shade.  The  set- 
ting sun  shone  among  the  leafless 
branches,  casting  long  brilliant  rays 
of  light.  The  unclouded  sky  met  the 
sparkling  earth,  and  both  glittered 
with  unnatural  brilliancy.  To  Pau- 
lett and  Ellen,  every  thing  spoke  of 
desolation  and  death ;  and  an  excla- 
mation escaped  Ellen,  in  a  low  tone, 
that  it  was  a  piteous  and  horrible 
spectacle.  But  Charles,  standing 
still  at  their  side  as  they  looked  on 
the  scene,  cried  it  was  beautiful;  the 
colours  of  the  sun  were  so  splendid 
on  the  fine  white  trees,  and  one  could 
see  so  far,  and  every  thing  was  so 
white  and  shining  on  the  earth.  The 
parents  felt  that  ideas  were  ceasing 
to  be  in  common  between  the  last  and 
the  first  members  of  the  old  and  the 
new  generation ;  and  far  from  contra- 
dicting their  boy,  they  tried  to  par- 
take his  pleasure  and  enter  into  his 
impressions.  They  moved  on  up  to 
the  old  familiar  door  and  entered  the 
open  silent  hall,  where  they  remem- 
bered the  ceremonies  and  the  cour- 
tesies of  life.  They  chose  among  the 
rooms  which  had  been  those  of  friends, 
and  recognised  ftuniliar  objects  of 
their  everyday  existence.  It  was  a 
conceit  of  Paulett^s,  for  which  he 
smiled  at  himself,  to  wind  up  the 
clock  in  the  hall,  and  set  it  to  tell  out 
the  time  again  for  another  week. 
There  were  musical  instruments  in  a 
room  adjoining,  and  over  one  of  these 
Ellen  tinudly  passed  her  fingers.  It 
was  out  of  tune,  and  the  sounds, 
though  sweet  in  themselves,  all  jarred 
witfi  one  another. 
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That's  the  last  mnsic  of  the 
world,  perhaps/'  said  Ellen;  and  all 
discord  too." 

They  fonnd  some  small  store  of 
com  in  one  of  the  rooms ;  they  pre- 
pared and  ate  it,  and  lay  down  to 
sleep;  forgetting  in  fatigne  all  their 
dismal  feelings,  and  in  their  dreams 
seeing  the  old  state  of  things  and 
dead  persons — ^nay,  a  dead  world — 
without  wondering  that  they  were 
come  to  life  again.  All  the  days  of 
their  journey  wore  an  uniform  cha- 
racter; and  they  kept  on  and  on 
through  waste  and  ruin,  glad  to  leave 
the  country  behind  them,  and  expect- 
ing, as  some  relief,  the  aspect  of  streets 
and  a  town.  They  halted,  at  length, 
within  a  few  miles  of  London,  and 
lay  down  to  rest,  thankful  to  be  so 
near  their  bourne ;  for  they  had  suf- 
fered as  much  fatigue  as  they  could 
well  bear,  and  their  stock  of  diamonds 
was  waxing  very  low  and  needed  re- 
plenishment. Panlett  continued  busy 
preparing  water  from  part  of  those 
that  remdned,  after  his  wife  and 
children  were  asleep.  His  own  flrame 
scarcely  felt  the  exertion  of  the  Jour- 
ney, and  he  was  full  of  the  thoughts 
with  which  the  approaching  sight  of 
what  had  been  once  the  great  metro- 
polis filled  him.  The  yast  untenanted 
dwelling-place,  the  solitude  of  the 
habitation  of  crowds,  the  absence  of 
mind  and  talent  from  the  scene  they 
had  so  filled ;  all  these  things  excited 
his  feelings,  and  gaining  nound  in 
the  solitude  of  the  night,  he  felt  at 
last  that  he  could  not  willingly  delay 
his  first  meeting  with  the  bereaved 
city,  and  that  he  should  be  pleased 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  indulging 
a!one  the  highly-wrought  emotion 
with  which  he  expected  the  sight  of 
it.  Accordingly,  when  the  light  be- 
gan to  break,  he  wrote  word  to  Ellen 
that  she  should  wait  for  him  a  few 
hours,  and  that  he  would  be  back 
again  in  that  time  to  lead  her  and  the 
children  to  their  journey's  end ;  and 
then,  softly  leaving  the  house,  set  for- 
ward eagerly  on  his  way. 

It  was  evening  before  he  returned. 
He  came  in  pale  and  excited ;  he  took 
his  children  in  his  arms  as  usual,  and 
seemed  like  one  upon  whom  a  thing 
which  he  has  seen  has  made  a  deep 
impression,  but  who  either  doubts,  the 
power  of  words  to  convey  the  same 
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impression,  or  thinks  that  he  himsdf 
is  over-excited  by  it. 

"  Ellen,"  he  said  at  last,  London 
is  burned  to  the  ground." 

The  sudden  flush  on  ker  face,  and 
her  cUksped  hands,  while  she  spoke 
not,  showed  that  the  event  touched 
her,  too,  as  deeply  as  him ;  and  then 
he  went  on  freely — 

"  Oh,  Ellen!  if  you  had  seen  it! 
It  stands  there,  all  in  ruins — the  whole 
dty  in  ruins  I  It  has  been  the  w<nk 
of  some  great  storm  which  fired  it 
when  all  were  gone  or  dead ;  for  there 
has  been  no  piidling  *down,  no  pillage, 
no  aid,  no  attempt  to  stop  the  fire ! 
All  the  palaces,  all  the  museums,  all 
the  stores  of  learning  and  art,  the 
streets,  the  crowded  houses ;  they  are 
gone,  Ellen — ^they  are  all  gone !" 

His  wife  had  never  before  in  all  their 
misery  seen  him  so  deeply  moved— so 
nearly  overpowered  by  any  thing  that 
had  occurred.  His  excitement  eom- 
municated  itself  to  her,  and  she  caught 
the  full  bearing  of  his  naira^on.  She 
felt  for  the  long  ages  of  story,  and  the 
monuments  of  human  skill,  buried  in 
the  great  city.  IrretrievaMe  nun! 
The  work  which  men,  and  yean,  and 
growing  knowledge,  had  slowly  raised 
up,  all  dead,  all  annihilated  so  sud- 
denly. They  sat  talking  of  it  vwy 
long  before  Ellen  said, 

"  And  what  must  we  do  now,  Pan* 
lett?" 

We  must  go  on,  Ellen ;  we  must 
travel  ftirther.  The  rest  we  hoped 
for  is  destroyed  with  the  dty,  and 
we  must  press  forward  if  we  are  to 
save  our  lives." 

That  seems  less  and  less  pos- 
sible," said  EUen ;  and  m  all  this 
destruction  why  should  we  be  pre- 
served?" 

Perhaps  because  we  have  as  yet 
avoided  the  stroke,  by  using  all  our 
human  skill ;  perhaps  because  a  new 
race  is  to  spring  fh>m  us,  who  shall 
reign  in  another  mighty  London  1 
Alas,  London  !  —  alas,  the  great 
city!" 

Several  times  during  the  night  Ellen 
heard  Panlett  murmur  to  himself 
words  of  lament  over  the  fallen  dty; 
and  when  he  slept,  his  rest  was 
tated,  and  his  fhune  seemed  tremb&g 
under  the  emotions  of  the  day. 

It  was  resolved  that  EUen  sboold 
rest  a  little  while  in  their  present  ha« 
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bitation,  before  undertaking  tiie  toils 
of  farther  travel.  Thej  intended  to 
make  for  the  coast,  sore  of  a  dry  chan- 
nel to  the  opposite  shore,  and  hoping 
to  reach  some  of  the  great  continents 
towns  before  their  store  of  diamonds 
shoold  be  utterly  exhausted.  In  the 
meantime,  Paulett  was  bent  upon  tak- 
inghisboythronghthe  ruins  of  London, 
and  impressing  upon  him  the  memory 
of  the  place,  and  its  great  events.  So 
the  next  day,  leaving  Ellen  and  the 
little  Alice  together,  he  and  Charles 
began  their  pilgrimage  throtgh  the 
niigbty  ruins.  The  event  must  have 
occurred  very  many  months  ago^ 
for  the  ruins  were  perfectly  cold,  and 
the  winds  had  toppled  down  the  waUs 
of  all  the  more  fragile  buildings;  so 
that  the  streets  lay  in  confusion  over 
one  another,  and  it  was  impossible, 
except  by  other  marks,  to  recognise 
the  localities.  Paulett  and  Charles 
clambered  over  the  fallen  waUs,  and* 
would  have  been  bewildered  among 
heaps  of  masonry,  and  houses  shaken 
from  their  base  and  blackened  by  fire 
— only  that  over  the  desolate  prospect 
they  saw,  and  Paulett  marked  the 
beuings  of  St  Paul's,  the  chief  part  of 
whose  dome  rose  high  in  the  air, 
though  a  huge  rent  let  the  daylight 
through  it,  and  threatened  a  spe^y 
fall.  There  was  here  and  there  a  spire, 
lising  perfect  over  the  ruins;  there 
woe  remains  of  Whitehall,  strong 
thoogfa  blackened,  seen  over  a  long 
Tiew  of  prostrate  streets ;  and  in  the 
distance  beyond,  fragments  of  West- 
*  minster  Abbey  showed  themselves  in 
the  sunlight,  though  defaced  andcrum- 
Ued,  as  if  the  frame  had  been  too  an- 
dent  to  reust  the  fire.  Guided  by  these 
Undmarks,  Paulett  traced  out  the 
plan  of  the  city,  and  by  degrees  recog- 
nised where  the  great  streets  had  run, 
where  the  palaces  had  stood,  where 
the  river  had  flowed.  And  all  was 
silent,  all  an  absolute  stillness,  where 
there  had  been  such  ceaseless  voices, 
and  sounds  of  life ;  the  libraries  were 
bnmed,  the  statues  calcined,  the  mu« 
Beoms  in  ashes  ^  the  mind  of  man, 
which  triumphs  over  the  body,  had 
bere  been  subdued  by  matter,  and 
left  no  trace  of  itself. 

Oh !  London,  London !  So  much 
talent,  so  much  glory  and  beauty; 
such  mighty  hearts,  such  mighty 
works ;  such  ages  of  story-^all  buried 
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in  one  black  mass!  Piteous  spectacle  I 
cried  Paulett,  striking  his  breast,  and 
stretching  forth  his  arms  over  the 
skeleton  of  what  was  once  a  sove- 
reign in  the  world. 

He  took  his  son  by  the  hand,  and 
led  him  over  the  confused  masses, 
telling  him  as  they  went  along 
what  were  the  ruins  by  which  they 
passed. 

This  great  heap  of  building  which 
has  fallen  into  a  square,  must  be  the 
palace  of  our  kings.  It  is  that  St 
James's,  where  they  dwelt  till  nobler 
bmldings  rose  with  the  improving  times. 
See  here,  Charles— there  is  less  rum 
here.  This  opener  space  was  park 
and  garden ;  and  time  has  been  that 
•  I  have  heard  the  busz  of  men  filling  all 
this  place,  when  the  sovereigns  came 
to  hold  their  courts  in  that  building. 
I  think  that  this  dreadful  fire  must 
have  taken  place  before  life  was  quite 
extinct;  for  see>  there  are  heaps  of 
bones  here,  as  though  men  had  fled 
together  to  avoid  it ;  and  it  either  over- 
took them  with  long  tongues  of  fire, 
such  as  a  burning  city  would  send 
forth,  or  smothered  them  before  they 
could  escape,  with  its  smoke.  Ha  1  I 
see  almost  a  palace  there— a  wonder 
of  modem  art.  It  is  the  house  I 
once  saw,  and  only  once,  for  it  was 
built  during  the  years  of  the  great 
drought.'' 

Who  could  build  in  those  days, 
father?''  said  Charles ;  I  thought  no 
one  had  any  heart  for  doing  more  than 
we  do,  and  that  is  but  just  keeping 
ourselves  alive." 

"  Nay,  it  was  very  long  before 
the  persuasion  came  that  those  were 
the  last  days.  We  all  believed  that 
rain  would  come  again  and  restore 
the  earth  to  its  old  order,  and  who- 
ever possessed  the  means,  builded 
and  projected  still.  You  may  see 
this  magnificent  place  sufflered  vio- 
lence before  the  fire;  for  its  ornaments 
are  torn  from  the  walls,  and  its  sta- 
tues mutilated  by  other  means  than 
the  bare  fall.  It  was  the  property  of 
a  man  called  Jephcot,  who,  when  the 
water  began  to  fail,  contrived  means 
to  bring  it  into  London  from  great 
distances,  and  thus  to  secure  a  supply 
when  the  ordinary  means  were  use- 
less. He  kept  his  contrivance  secret, 
and  supplied  the  city  when  other  men's 
resources  were  exhausted;  and  he 
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grew  exceedingly  rich  hj  this  exerdae 
of  his  mgenuity,  and  boilt  himself  the 
palace  which  joa  see  there.  Bat  when 
the  failure  of  water  amounted  to  ab- 
solute famine,  the  rich  people  natn- 
rally  were  the  last  who  wanted ;  they 
gave  his  price,  and  he  supplied  them 
before  he  would  supply  others  who 
had  no  money  to  bring.  This  was 
endured  with  murmurs,  which  might 
have  gone  on  a  little  longer,  had  not 
Jephcot,  in  the  midst  of  this  distress, 
given  a  banquet  to  the  great  people  of 
London. 

"  It  was  in  the  second  year  of  the 
drought,  when  little  thinking  what  the 
end  was  to  be,  we  all  continued  to 
live,  as  far  as  possible,  as  we  had 
done  before.  I  was  in  London  where 
the  parliament  was  then  sitting,  and 
among  others  I  was  invited  to  this 
house,  and  still  remember  the  scene  of 
luxury  and  profusion  of  these  bare 
rooms.  In  the  midst  of  the  noise  of 
a  crowded  assembly,  some  of  us  heard 
sounds  outside,  which  were  such  as 
you  will  never  hear<  even  if  you  live 
— souhds  of  the  feetand  voices  of  thou-* 
sands  of  human  beings.  Among  this 
tumult,  we  began  to  distinguish  indi- 
vidual voices,  chiefly  those  of  women, 
crying  out,  "  water  !'*  We  paid  little 
attention,  and  those  who  did,  said  the 
police  and  soldiers  were  called  out 
and  would  prevent  violence ;  but  be-^ 
fbre  long  it  was  whispered  that  these 
forces,  pressed  by  extreme  want, 
and  seemg  their  families  perishing^ 
had  joined  the  mob,  and  were  excis- 
ing violence.  There  fell  a  silence 
over  all  the  assembly ;  eveiy  one  left 
the  tables,  and  gathered  together  to 
hear  and  to  consult:  and  while  we 
did  so,  there  came  an  assault  on  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  the  voi6es  of 
the  populace  all  broke  out  at  once 
into  shouting.  They  were  irresistible ; 
they  forced  their  way  in,  and  came 
pouring  up  the  sttdrcase ;  they  utter- 
ed cries  of  vengeance  for  imaginary 
wrongs,  saying  that  the  waters  of 
London  had  been  kept  fof  the  rich, 
and  that  there  was  abundance  for 
both  rich  and  pool",  and  threatened 
the  lives  of  Jephcot  and  his  famiiy, 
even  more  eagerly  than  they  demand-* 
ed  water.  He  tried  to  adifress  them, 
but  they  caught  him  down  from  the 
head  of  the  staircase  where  he  stood, 
and  flung  him  at  once  over  the  marble 
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banisters.  This  was  the  signal  for 
attack  on  all  sides.  We  rushed  for- 
ward to  rescue  his  body  and  revenge 
him,  they  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
treasure  they  so  much  coveted.  Of 
course  we  were  oveipowered,  for  we 
were  one  to  fifty;  and  that  night  there 
fell  a  hundred  of  the  nobles  of  Eng- 
land. The  women  were  respected  by 
the  mob,  and  except  one  lady  who 
was  shot  accidentidly,  and  another 
who  saw  her  son  fall,  and  stood  ov& 
him  till^he  ceased  to  breathe,  then  fell 
woundeil  and  dying  herself,  all  escaped. 
Your  mother  was  not  there.  When 
our  party  was  quite  vanquished,  I 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  the  mob, 
bleeding  to  death  as  I  thongfat ;  but 
they  flung  me  on  one  side,  and  I  re- 
eovered.  They  pulled  the  house  to 
the  ground,  alter  they  had  sadated 
thenmelvea  with  drinking.  And  that 
was  the  first  great  calamity  which 
overthrew  the  government  of  the 
country.** 

"  And  how  did  that  come  about, 
fiither?"  said  Charles,  eagerly  hokf- 
hig  him  by  the  hand,  and  sharing  his 
excitement. 

Paulett  led  him  on,  telling  him,  at 
one  ruined  monument  after  another, 
what  steps  had  been  taken  at  each,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  order  Qf  things. 
They  came  to  the  dry  channel  of  the 
Thames,  a  deep  and  wide  tiencb, 
whose  bottom  showed  objects  that 
had  lain  there  when  the  waters  flowed 
abovef  and  which  would  once  have 
been  as  precious  as  now  they  were 
nnr^arded.  Here  was  a  bridge  fiom 
side  to  side;  and  a  little  way  above, 
stood  part  of  the  walls  of  a  noble 
building,  partly  black  with  smoke, 
partly  white  with  the  polbh  and 
beauty  of  stones  newly  built  together. 

These  are  the  Houses  of  Pariia- 
ment,"  said  Paulett,  "  the  wofk  of 
many  years,  whidi  were  to  replace 
those  burned  in  lSd4.  See  how  beau- 
tiful they  were,  what  excellent  design, 
what  exquisite  flniah;  how  strong  and 
stable,  to  last  for  a  thousand  ages, 
and  to  crown  the  river  which  then 
flowed  in  this  dusty  channel  Wheo 
matters  were  eotne  ahnost  to  the 
worst,  and  there  were  convulsioDs  all 
over  the  country  in  consequence  of 
the  famine,  the  queen,  ibr  the  first 
time,  came  to  these  houses  to  open 
tike  last  parliament  that  ever  aaeenH 
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Med.  There  were  no  beaitts  of  bni^ 
then  left  aHve  in  the  eoimtry ;  it  had 
been  found  impouible  to  appropriate 
water  enough  to  those  which  had  been 
reserred  in  the  royal  stables;  and  the 
qoeen^  snrronnded  by  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  conrt,  walked  along  yonder 
street  to  the  House.  The  sight  of  so 
young  a  woman,  and  so  great  a  so- 
vereign, thns  leveled  by  physical  ne- 
cessity with  the  meanest,  excited  some 
of  the  old  enthusiasm  with  which 
she  used  to  be  greeted :  the  populaee 
themselves,  with  their  squalid  finces^ 
and  in  their  extreme  misery,  greeted 
her;  but  the  greatest  feeling  was 
aroused  among  the  nobles  and  gentiy 
who  snrronnd^  her,  and  who  seemed 
to  make  a  point  of  offering  more  ho« 
mage,  the  less  outer  circumstances  com- 
manded  it.  There  was  assembled  in  the 
House  all  that  remained  alive  of  the 
nobles  of  En^and^  and  the  sovereign) 
and  they  proposed  to  deliberate  upon 
the  possibility  of  any  means  remain- 
ing to  provide  water.  But  a  dema- 
gogue of  the  people,  Matthison  by 
name,  roused  thehr  fury  and  their 
madness,  and  they  buret  In,  accusing 
their  superiore  of  their  calamities. 
The  queen's  life  was  In  danger ; — and 
then  occurred  a  gallant  action,  which 
is  worthy  to  live  if  man  lives.  A 
Churehill,  a  descendant  of  that  Marl- 
borough who  fought  Blenheim,  came 
to  the  hall  whither  they  had  broken 
in,  and  required  in  the  queen's  name 
to  kuow  what  they  wanted.  He  meant 
to  gain  time;  for  other  nobles  had 
effected  an  exit  at  a  private  door  for 
her,  and  were  hunying  her  away  to  a 
place  of  security,  till  she  could  escape 
from  England.  They  answered  Chur- 
chill, that  vrater  was  monopolized; 
that  Matthison  must  be  minist^; 
that  they  must  speak  to  the  queen 
face  to  face,  and  have  her  hostage  for 
the  accomplishment  of  what  they 
wished.  Churchill  pretended  to  deli- 
berate for  an  instant  with  some  one 
in  the  adjoining  chamber;  and  then 
Tetnrnmg,  said,  '  Jf  the  queen  do 
iiot  speai  with  you  in  ten  mmutes, 
you  may  tear  me  in  pieces.'  Some  of 
the  mob  cried  that  he  was  saying  this 
to  give  her  time  to  escape.  Othera 
flaid,  if  it  were  so,  he  should  assured- 
ly suffer  the  penalty.  Churehill  an- 
swered nothing,  only  smiled ;  and  then 
the  miyority  said  he  could  not  be  so 
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foolhardy^  and  they  would  grant  the 
queen  ten  minutes. 

**The  time  passed,  and  Matthison 
eagerly  cried,  ^  The  time  is  gone,  yet 
we  don't  see  the  queen.' 

'Then  tear  me  in  pieces,*  said 
Churchill ;  and  the  mob,  finding  their 
prey  had  escaped,  did  so  indeed ;  the 
gallant  man  falling  where  he  stood, 
and  not  another  word  came  from  his 
lips." 

The  brave  man !"  cried  Charles ; 
«^  the  good  man  1  Were  there  manv 
such  brave,  good  men  in  the  old  woruL 
father?" 

**  Ay,  that  there  were,"  said  Pau- 
lett ;  many  a  glorious  one ;  some 
known  and  some  unknown,  who  did 
things  which  made  one  know  one's-self 
a  glorious,  an  immortal  creature.  See 
there  that  ruined  abbey— there  lie  the 
ashes  of  brave  and  good ;  these  are 
their  crumbled  monuments^*  that 
fkne  where  fame  is  A  spectral  resi- 
dent I'  Alas,  there  is  no  fame,  no 
name  left  1" 

Paulett  and  Charles  went  down 
among  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  and 
theret  amidst  the  fallen  stones  and 
broken  aisles,  saw  monumental  mar- 
bles, old  known  names,  and  fimeral 
inscriptions,  contrasting  stron^y  by 
their  quiet  character  with  the  confu- 
sion around. 

Never  forget  them,  Charles," 
said  Paulett.  These  are  names 
which  the  world  has  trembled  at,  and 
which  are  now  like  to  be  such  as 
those  beibre  the  Flood,  barbarous  to 
those  who  are  building  up  a  new  or- 
der of  things,  and  known  merely  as  a 
barren  catalogue  of  names,  x  et,  if 
you  live,  remember  Edward  the  king 
here;  remember  the  Black  Prince; 
remember  the  days  and  heroes  of  Eli- 
eabeth ;  remember  the  poetry  and  the 
romance  of  the  old  world." 

**  Ay,  father,  and  I'll  remember 
the  great  name  of  him  who  taught 
yon  to  print,  and  of  Widiffe  the  re- 
former, and  of  the  man  who  gave  yon 
the  steam-engine." 

Paulett  smiled  and  sighed ;  he  felt 
that  his  own  ideas  of  things  heroic 
were  as  much  contrasted  with  those 
of  Charles,  as  then-  notions  of  the 
beautifol.  But  he  thought  not  to 
stem  the  stream. 

See  here,"  he  said,  pointing  to  some 
^ew.  monuments,  which,  like  the  old, 
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were  crackedby  fire;  ^Uhereweremany 
brave  and  good  actions  done,  and  one 
of  those  who  did  best  was  laid  here. 
He  was  a  clergyman,  his  name  Host, 
and  daring  the  pestilence  which  came 
on  in  the  fourth  year,  he  was  more 
like  an  inspired  messenger  of  good 
than  any  mortal  creature.  Yon  mnst 
know,  Charles,  that  the  teachers  of 
religion  at  this  time  were  greatly  di* 
Tided  among  themselves,  and  they 
had  led  a  great  portion  of  the  lay 
world  into  their  disputes.  One  party, 
in  an  age  of  reasoning,  and  when  no- 
thing in  science  was  taken  upon  trust, 
gave  up  their  reason  altogether,  and 
followed  authority  as  blindly  as  they 
could-Hstill,  however,  feeling  the  in- 
fluence of  the  age ;  for  they  would 
argue  upon  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  authority,  and  would  fit  it 
unconsciously  each  man  to  his  own  con- 
ceit. Indeed,  superstition  was  the  dis- 
ease of  the  age,  and  while  the  healthy 
part  of  the  community  employed  and 
enjoyed  the  freest  use  of  their  reason, 
this  same  infirmity  appeared  among 
other  people  in  other  fonns ;  so  that 
some  men  took  up  the  notion  that  the 
human  mind  might  act  independently 
of  sense,  and  see  without  eyes,  and 
know  intuitively  what  existed  at  a 
distance.  Other  parties,  among  pro- 
fessors of  religion,  allowed  notlung  in 
religion  that  they  allowed  daily  in  the 
evidence  of  other  matters.  They  gave 
no  weight  to  research,  and  thought, 
about  religious  facts;  and  dreamed 
that  each  one  among  themselves  gain- 
ed a  kind  of  spiritual  knowledge  by  in- 
spiration. It  was  a  time  of  conceits  and 
quackery ;  but  there  was  a  better  spi- 
rit abroad,  of  which  this  ^ood  man 
Host  was  the  representative.  He 
began  in  the  pestilence,  and  went  to 
all  houses  indifferently,  whether  they 
were  princes  or  peasants ;  and  there 
was  a  common-sense  in  ?rhat  .he  did 
and  said,  a  universal  character  in 
his  religion,  which  struck  men  in  these 
evil  days.  They  drew  nearer  to  each 
other  under  his  influence ;  and  I  re- 
collect this  great  buikiing  thronged  in 
one  of  the  last  months  (£at  men  con- 
tinued here,  with  a  congregation  of  all 
orders  and  all  divisions  of  opinion, 
who  met  to  pray  together,  and  listen 
to  Host.  He  stood  yonder,  Charles, 
as  nearly  there,  I  think,  as  I  can  tell 
fipom  the  ruins ;  he  was  rapt  by  hia 
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own  disooorse,  and  bis  Amb  was  as  the 
fkce  of  an  ang^.  And  truly  tiiree  days 
after,  he  was  dead;  and  here  they 
buried  him^the  last  sonnd  of  the 
organ,  the  last  service  of  this  church, 
being  for  him.  Here  is  hia  name  stiU 
on  the  tombstone— 


'Hoflt. 
IHo.  dilecto.  beato. 
Populas  miserrimas.' " 

Charleses  memory  was  deeply  im* 
pressed  with  this  history,  and  he  fol- 
lowed his  fother,  much  engrossed  and 
animated  by  what  he  had  heard.  Kot 
so  Paulett ;  for  the  ruins  of  London 
occupied  his  mind,  and  filled  him  with 
deep  pity  and  regret  for  the  fair  worid 
destroyed:  and  so  they  returned  to 
their  temporary  habitation,  tiiie  father 
sorrowful,  the  son  exulting ;  one  fall 
of  the  old  world,  one  dreaming  great 
actions  for  the  new. 

After  another  day's  rest,  the  sole 
surviving  famUy  of  mankind  set  forth 
a^n  on  their  pilgrimage.  Paulett 
again  carried  his  Alice,  and  Elleu  and 
Charles  walked  hand  in  band  with 
such  a  basket  of  necessaries  as  they 
could  support.  Panlett  secared  about 
his  person  a  large  packet  of  diamonds, 
collected  in  palaces  and  noble  dwell- 
ings near  London,  and  the  apparatos 
he  required  for  transmuting  them  into 
water ;  and  searching  for  and  finding 
the  remains  of  the  railroad  to  the 
coast,  at  Dover,  they  kept  on  in  that 
track,  which,  from  its  evenness,  offer- 
ed facility  to  their  journey.  But  in 
several  places  it  had  been  purposely 
broken  up,  daring  the  commotions 
which  preceded  the  final  triumph  of  the 
drought,  and  the  tunnel  near  Folke- 
stone had  fallen  in  the  middle  from 
want  of  the  necessary  attention  to  the 
masonry.  These  difficulties  seemed 
harder  to  bear  than  those  which  they 
had  met  with  in  the  beginning  of  their 
pilgrimage,  when  their  hopes  of  reach- 
ing a  certain  bourne  were  more  secnre. 
The  destruction  of  London  had  thrown 
a  deep  gloom  over  all  theur  esqpecta- 
tions ;  and  besides  that  help  was  re- 
moved to  a  much  greater  distance, 
they  could  not  but  fSdl  it  very  {Hroba- 
ble  that  a  similar  fate  might  have  be- 
fallen the  other  places  they  looked  to. 
Nevertheless,  none  of  them  munnnr- 
ed.  They  went  steadfastly  though 
aadlyon;  and  the  two  childreni  with 
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less  knowledge  of  what  was  to  be 
fearedf  were  encouraged  hy  their  pa- 
rents whenever  they  broke  into  a 
merrier  strain.  Alice  was  the  hap- 
pieM  of  the  party,  for  she  knew  least. 
She  was  the  one  who  soffered  least 
also ;  for  ereiy  one  spared  her  suffer- 
ing, and  contrived  that  what  remained 
on  earth  of  Inxnry  should  be  hers. 
She  had  the  first  draught  of  water ; 
she  was  carried  on  her  fother's  shoul- 
der; she  ran  to  find  pebbles,  and 
whatever  shone  and  glittered  on  their 
path ;  and  when  the  others  were  si- 
lent, they  heard  with  Joy  her  infant 
voice  singing,  without  words  like  a 
bird,  in  a  covered  tone,  as  they  got 
wearily  over  mile  by  mile  of  their 
way.  Ellen  suffered  most,  though 
Paulett  tried,  by  all  means  that  re- 
mained, to  lighten  her  fatigue  and 
cheer  her  spirit  She  bore  up  stead- 
fastly ;  bnt  her  frame  was  slight^  and 
her  feelmgs  were  oppressed  by  the 
fearfhl  aspect  of  things  around  her. 
They  Inade  a  deep  and  deeper  im- 
pression, and  she  was  fain  to  look 
steadfastly  on  the  faces  of  the  few 
living,  to  recover  from  the  effect^  of 
soch  universal  death. 

Paulett  himself  was  shaken  more 
than  he  knew,  though  he  was  as 
energetic  as  ever;  but  Charles  was 
vigorous  and  advanced  beyond  his 
Tears,  and  took  more  than  his  share 
in  aiding  and  in  comfoi-ting.  They 
came  at  last  to  what  had  ^en  sea- 
coast,  and  to  that  part  of  the  road 
which  ran  along  the  face  of  the  diff 
overiooking  the  sea;  and  here  they 
paused,  and  gazed  upon  the  wild  and 
strange  view  before  them.  Where  the 
^  had  stretched  all  glorious  in  mo- 
tion^  expanse,  and  colom*,  there  was 
DOW  a  deep  valley,  the  bottom  of  which 
was  rough  with  rocks,  black  for  the 
most  part,  bnt  in  places  glittering 
itith  the  white  salt  from  which  the 
water  had  evaporated,  and  which  the 
winds  had  rolled  together.  Further  out 
from  the  coast,  where  the  sea  had  been 
deepest,  there  seemed  tracks  of  sand; 
and  far  away  over  this  newly  exposed 
desert,  rose  other  hills,  clearly  seen 
tbrongh  the  unclouded  atmosphere, 
and  which  they  knew  to  be  the  rocks 
of  France.  And  if  they  should  ar- 
rive there,  what  was  the  hope  they 
ofered?  Scarce  any.  Nothing  but 
more  pilgrimage,  further  wandering. 
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Paulett  and  Ellen  sat  apart,  while 
the  children  lay  sleeping  side  by 
side,  for  an  hour  or  two,  at  this  point 
of  their  journey,  and  talked  over  the 
desolation  before  them. 

"  Yet,"  said  Paulett,  "  the  more 
terrible  is  the  appearance  which  ma- 
terial things  put  on,  the  greater  I  feel 
the  triumph  of  the  spirit  to  be.  The 
worse  it  looks,  the  more  immortal  I 
feel;  and  when  a  perishing  world  shows 
itself  most  perishable,  I  exult  most  that 
you  and  I,  Ellen,  have  borne  it  so 
far." 

Tes,  I  am  glad  too,"  said  Ellen; 
"  your  strength  strengthens  me.  In 
the  midst  of  this  desolation  the  mind 
rises,  for  an  hour  at  least,  higher  per- 
haps than  it  would  have  ever  done  if 
wo  had  been  prosperous." 

"  Yet  we  might  have  used  our 
prosperity  to  the  same  good  end," 
said  Paulett.  "  It  is  not  necessary 
to  be  miserable  in  order  to  be 
noble.  Millions  have  died  before 
us,  some  in  agony,  some  before  the 
struggle  began ;  some  hardly,  some  at 
ease :  they  had  all  their  chances ;  all 
had  their  occasions  of  virtue,  if  they 
used  them;  and  some  used  them, 
some  failed :  ours  is  not  over  yet ;  We 
have  to  struggle  on  still ;  and  let  ua 
do  it,  dear  Ellen,  and  be  ready  for  the 
good  day  when  we  too  may  be  allowed 
to  die."  And  thus  talking  for  a 
while,  they  rested  themselves  in  sight 
of  the  desert  they  had  to  traverse; 
then  with  renewed  strength  and  stead* 
fast  resolution,  when  the  childi*en 
woke,  descended  the  cliffs,  and  pre- 
pared to  trace  out  a  path  through 
what  had  been  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
The  first  part  of  the  journey  was  in- 
finitely difficult:  the  rocks  over  which 
foot  of  man  had  never  passed ;  the 
abrupt  precipices  over  which  had  flow- 
ed the  even  surface  of  the  ocean,  and 
then  the  height  to  climb  again,  again 
to  find  themselves  on  ledges  and  shelves 
of  rocks — all  these  seemed  at  times 
hardly  passable  impediments.  And 
when  they  got  to  a  distance  from  what 
had  been  the  shore,  the  unnatural  place 
where  they  found  themselves  pressed 
uix)n  the  imagination.  There  was  a 
plain  of  sand,  about  which  at  irregular 
distances  rose  rocks,  which,  noith  and 
south,  stretched  out  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  eye  ;  and  this  sand,  which  had 
been  at  such  a  depth  that  it  never 
2  H 
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felt  the  influence  of  the  waves,  was 
covered  in  places  with  shells,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  had  perished  when 
the  waters  gradaallr  <lned  away. 
There  lay  mixed  with  these  some 
skeletqns  of  fishes ;  here  a  hnge  heap, 
and  tbere  small  bones  which  looked 
less  terrible ;  and  masses  of  sea-weed, 
dried  and  colourless,  under  which,  as 
it  seemed,  the  creeping  things  of  the 
ocean  had  sheltered  for  a  while,  and 
some  had  crawled  to  thesmftce  when 
about  to  perish.  But  it  was  not<Mily 
the  brute  creatiim  which  had  died 
here :  there  was  hi  the  middle  a  pile  of 
rocks,  on  one  side  of  which  they  came 
suddenly  to  a  pit,  so  deep  and  dark 
that  they  perceived  no  bottom;  and 
here  probably  there  had  been  sea- 
water  longer  than  elsewhere,  for  there 
were  human  bones  about  it,  and  skulls 
of  men,  and  human  garbs,  which  the 
sun  had  faded,  but  which  were  not 
disturbed  by  waves.  There  was  a 
cord  and  a  metal  jar  attached  to  it, 
for  lowering  into  the  pit ;  but  Pan- 
lett,  as  he  looked  at  the  attitudes  of 
the  remaining  skeletons,  and  observed 
how  they  seemed  distorted  in  death, 
fancied  that  they  must  have  brought 
up  either  poisoned  water,  or  watere 
so  intensely  salt  as  to  drive  them  mad 
with  the  additional  thirst ;  and  that 
some  had  died  on  the  instant,  some 
had  lingered,  some  had  sought  to  suc- 
cour others,  and  yielded  sooner  or 
later  to  the  same  influence.  Ellen 
and  he  would  not  dwell  on  the  sight 
after  the  first  contemplation  of  it; 
they  passed  on,  shuddering,  and  made 
toward  the  great  wall  of  rock  which 
they  saw  rising  to  the  south,  and 
which  must  be  their  way  to  the  land 
of  France.  But  before  they  reached 
it  the  sun  began  to  decline,  and  with- 
out light  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  seek  a  path.  There  was  a  wind 
keener  than  they  had  felt  of  late, 
which  came  from  the  west,  and  the 
little  Alice  pressed  on  her  father*s 
bosom  to  shield  her  from  it.  He  , 
wrapped  her  closer  in  a  cloak,  and 
they  resolved  to  put  themselves  un- 
der the  shelter  of  the  first  reck  they 
reached,  and  pass  the  night  hd  the 
channel  of  the  sea.  They  pressed  on, 
and  found  at  last  the  place  they 
sought ;  a  cliff  which  must  once  have 
raised  its  head  above  the  waves,  and 
which  now  stood  like  some  vast 
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palace  wall,  baie  and  huge,  upo&  the 
ocean  sand.  Screened  firom  the  wmd, 
they  collected  an  abundance  of  the 
dried  vegetation  of  the  sea,  pardj  for 
wannth  and  to  roast  their  com,  part- 
ly for  Panlett  to  dissolve  tmeef  the 
diamonds  Into  water;  and  here  they 
rested,  heseOey  dept,  maiiy&thoaia 
beleur  that  level  over  which  wia 
used  to  taSL  At  times  dnrmg  the 
i^t  Panlett  fimcied,  when  the  wind 
ateted,  that  he  heard  a  sound  like 
thunder,  or  like  what  nsed  to  he  the 
rushing  of  a  distant  torrent ;  and  oc- 
casionally he  thought  he  felt  a  vibra- 
tion in  the  earth  as  if  it  were  shakoi 
by  some  moving  body.  The  regbn 
he  was  in  was  so  strange  that  he  knew 
not  what  might  be  here,  or  what  shout 
to  happen ;  the  sounds  so  imperfect 
that  he  tormented  himself  to  he  sure 
of  them,  or  to  be  sure  tiiey  were  not ; 
and  when  the  time  for  action  cime  be 
was  beginning  to  disbelieve  them  al- 
together ;  but  Alice  brou^t  sU  back 
again  by  saying,  ^*  My  rock"  (for  her 
cradle  was  a  rock)  shook  my  bead, 
father."  The  child  could  exphun 
herself  no  farther ;  but  the  vibratioD 
he  had  fancied  seemed  to  he  what 
she  had  felt.  And  now  they  climbed 
again,  and  again  descended  weaxy 
rock  after  rook ;  it  was  a  strange  chaos, 
which  the  tides  had  swept  and  mould- 
ed, and  which  had  in  places  risen  to 
the  surface,  and  canaed  the  wreck  of 
many  a  vessel.  F^vgments  of  these 
lay  under  the  rocks  they  had  split 
upon,  but  the  wandering  family  bid 
no  thoughts  for  them ;  wonder  and 
pity  had  been  exhaiiBted  among  ex- 
citing and  terrific  scenes.  Thej 
thought  only  of  forcing  their  wij 
over  the  rocks,  and  feared  to  tbmk 
how  much  of  this  they  had  to  tra>'«ne 
before  they  should  come  to  what  had 
been  the  shore,  and  to  towns. 

Suddenly,  as  they  toiled  ihrward, 
Paulett  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Elleo, 
"  Don^tyouhearit?" 

I  have  heard  it  a  long  time,**  said 
Ellen  in  the  same  tone ;  and  Charla 
stopping  as  well  as  they,  said,  Fa- 
ther, what  is  that?" 

"  I  can't  tell,  my  boy,"  said  Pan- 
lett, listening. 

"  Water?"  asked  EUen. 

Paulett  shook  his  head,  yet  tbey 
all  pressed  forward,  and  there  grew  a 
thundering  sullen  sound.  There  irai 
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%  valley  and  a  Hd^  of  rock  before 
them,  and  they  had  to  claml  er  first 
down  the  rugged  precipice  they  were 
upon,  then  to  cross  the  valley,  and 
then  to  straggle  up  the  opposite  side, 
ft  trembling  motion  growing  percepti- 
ble as  they  advanced,  before  they 
stood  on  a  sort  of  broad  ledge,  which 
they  perceived  at  the  angles  that 
jatted  out,  went  down  straight  into  a 
dtrpth,  and  opposite  which  was  another 
broad  table-land  of  rock,  between 
which  and  that  they  were  upon  was^ 
Q  rent,  wider  and  narrower  in  various 
parts,  and  running  along  as  far  as 
they  could  see  to  right  and  left.  Paul- 
ett  rushed  on  to  the  brink,  and  stood 
looking.  He  put  his  hand  out  to  keep 
Ellen  back  when  he  heard  her  close 
behmd ;  but  she  also  sprang  to  the 
edge,  and  when  she  had  seen  turned 
to  catch  Charles  in  her  arms.  Rush- 
ing past  was  a  torrent,  but  not  water. 
It  was  dark,  thick,  pitchy ;  it  sent  up 
hot  steams  to  the  edge :  it  was  one 
of  the  secrets  of  nature,  laid  bare  when 
the  ocean  was  taken  away.  Fire 
5eemed  to  be  at  work  below,  for 
occasionally  it  would  boil  with  more 
violence,  and  rush  on  with  an  increa- 
sed, increasing  noise,  then  sullenly 
fall  back  to  the  first  gloomy  sound. 
It  bewildered  the  sense ;  and  though 
it  could  threaten  no  more  than  death, 
yet  it  was  death  with  so  many  horrors 
around  it,  that  the  body  and  mind 
loth  shrank  from  it.  How  was  it 
possible,  too,  to  cross  it?  Yet  their  way 
lay  over  it ;  for  behind  was  certain 
destruction,  and  before  it  was  not 
yet  proved  impossible  that  they 
might  find  the  element  of  water. 
Paolett  felt  that  it  would  not  do  to 
linger  on  the  brink;  he  drew  his 
family  away  from  the  sight,  and  he 
himself  went  up  and  down  to  find 
some  narrower  place,  and  some  means 
by  which  to  make  a  bridge  over  the 
abyss ;  and  it  was  not  till  their  as- 
sistance could  av^l  him  that  he  re- 
tamed  for  them,  and  brought  them 
to  the  place  where  he  hoped  to  get 
over.  It  was  a  fearful  point,  for  in 
order  to  reach  a  space  narrow  enough 
to  have  a  chance  of  throwing  a  plank 
over,  it  was  necessary  to  go  down  the 
brolten  side  of  the  precipice  some 
twenty  feet,  and  there,  high  above  the 
ieething  lava,  to  cross  on  such  a  piece 
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of  wood  as  could  be  got  to  span  the 
abyss,  and  then  clamber  up  the  rug- 
ged opposite  side.  Faulett  had  been 
down  to  the  point  he  selected,  and 
had  got  timber,  which  a  wrecked 
vessel  supplied,  to  the  edge,  so  that 
Ellen  and  Charles  might  push  a  plank 
down  to  him,  and  he  might  tiy,  at 
least,  to  cast  it  to  the  opposite  bank. 
His  head  was  steady,  his  hand  strong; 
no  one  of  them  spoke  a  word  whUe 
he  stood  below,  steadying  himself  to 
receive  the  plank.  Ellen's  weak  arm 
grew  powerful;  her  wit  was  ready 
with  expedients,  to  aid  him  in  this 
necessity.  Her  frame  and  spirit  were 
strung  to  the  very  uttermost,  and  she 
was  brave  and  silent,  doing  all  that 
could  be  done.  No  word  was  spoken 
till  Paulett  said,  "  I  have  done  it;" 
and  Ellen  and  Charles  had  seen  him 
place  the  plank,  and  secure  it  on  his 
own  sid[e  of  the  abyss  with  stones. 
Then  they  held  their  breath,  behold- 
ing him  cross  it;  but  his  firm  foot 
carried  him  safely,  and  he  heaped 
stones  on  the  other  side  also.  He 
came  over  again,  sprang  up  the  side, 
and  now  smiled  and  spoke. 

After  all  it  is  but  a  mountain 
torrent,  Ellen,"  he  said,  and  the 
water  would  have  destroyed  us  like 
yonder  seething  fiood ;  yet  we  have 
crossed  many  a  one  and  feared  no- 
thing. Now  Charles  shall  go  over; 
then  Alice,  and  he  shall  take  care  of 
her ;  and  then  my  Ellen.  The  ground 
beyond  is  better;  we  shall  get  on 
well  after  this." 

Ellen  took  the  girl  in  her  arms,  and 
fctood,  not  trembling,  not  weeping; 
seeing  and  feeling  every  motion ;  all 
was  safe  that  time  again,  Charles  was 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  his  father 
waved  his  hand  to  Ellen.  He  came 
back  for  Alice,  whom  her  mother  tied 
on  his  shoulders,  for  hands  as  well  as 
feet  were  wanted  to  scramble  down 
and  up  the  banks.  And  now  Ellen 
followed  to  the  brink,  and  forgot,  in 
watching  her  husband  and  child  pass 
over,  that  the  black  torrent  was 
seething  beneath  her  eyes.  When 
they  were  quite  safe,  she  felt  again 
that  it  was  there,  and  that  her  eyes 
were  growing  dizzy,  and  her  handa 
involuntarily  grasping  about  for  sup- 
port. She  did  not  take  time  to  feel 
more,  but  sprang  upon  the  plank,  and 
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over  it,  and  fonnd  Panlett's  hand 
seizing  hers,  and  drawing  her  np  the 
opposite  bank. 

And  once  there,  with  all  the  three 
round  her,  she  burst  into  tears — tears 
which  had  not  overcome  her  through 
many  miseries — and  embracing  them 
alternately,  blessed  them  that  thej 
were  all  so  far  safe.  Paulett  suffered 
this  emotion  to  spend  itself  before 
he  said  that  he  must  cross  the  plank 
again.  To  be  more  at  liberty  to 
assist  them,  he  had  left  the  diamonds 
on  the  other  side,  till  they  should  be 
over.  Ellen  offered  no  remonstrance. 
The  times  had  so  schooled  them  all, 
that  selfish  or  unreasonable  thoughts 
either  did  not  come  at  all,  or  were 
suppressed  at  once ;  and  she  did  not 
oppose,  even  with  a  word,  this  neces- 
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sary  step.  But  the  renewal  of  fear, 
after  the  excited  energy  had  subsided, 
did  her  more  harm  than  all  that  had 
gone  before ;  and  she  stood  on  the 
brink  exhausted,  yet  palpitating  agam, 
while  Paulett  made  the  passage.  He 
himself  was  wearied;  but  he  bad 
reached  the  plank,  and  was  upon  it 
on  his  way  back  in  safety,  when  one 
of  those  ebullitions  which  stirred  the 
dark  fluid  began  roaring  down  the 
cleft  rock,  and  with  stunning  nobe 
sent  up  dark  and  clouding  vapoar. 
Paulett  seemed  suffocating—he  could 
not  be  heard — he  could  but  jost  be 
seen — he  reeled  I  Has  he  fallen  ?  Ob, 
he  has  fallen!  No — no!  he  has  got 
his  footing  again;  he  forces  himself 
up  the  bank;  he  is  safe — but  the  dia- 
monds are  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 
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The  exhausted  family  toiled  with 
difficulty  over  the  remaining  passage 
to  what  had  been  the  mainland,  and 
reached  a  village  on  the  former  coast, 
under  a  roof  of  which  they  entered, 
and  lay  down  on  the  floor  of  the  first 
room  they  came  to.  Then:  supply  of 
water  was  almost  out ;  the  materials 
for  producing  more  were  gone;  and 
there  seemed  little  chance  of  finding 
any  in  the  neighbourhood.  Death 
was  here;"  and  yet  the  exhaustion 
of  their  frames  led  them  to  sleep 
before  they  died,  and  to  seek  and 
enjoy  a  taste  of  that  oblivion  which 
was  soon  to  fall  upon  them  with  an 
impenetrable  shroud.  All  but  Ellen 
were  soon  asleep ;  l^ut  she,  the  most 
wearied  of  all,  could  not  close  her 
eyes  and  admit  rest  to  her  over- 
wrought frame.  There  was  a  bum« 
ing  thirst  in  her  throat,  which  the 
small  portion  of  water  she  and  the 
rest  had  shared — being  all  that  re- 
mained for.them — had  failed  to  slake. 
She  had  not  complained  of  it ;  but  she 
rejoiced  when  she  heard  them  asleep, 
that  she  could  rise  and  move  rest- 
lessly about.  The  night  was  hot^ 
and  yet  the  west  wind  continued  to 
blow  strongly;  the  moon  shone,  but 
scarcely  witli  so  bright  a  light  as 
usual — there  was  a  film  upon  it,  or 
perhaps,  Ellen  thought,  it  was  the 
dimness  of  her  own  weary  eyes.  She 


came  sofUy  up  to  Paulett,  and  watched 
his  fi-ame,  half  naked  in  the  oncon- 
sciousness  of  sleep,  and  upon  which 
none  of  the  ravages  of  want  and  exer- 
tion were  now  concealed.  The  fle^ 
was  wasted ;  the  strong  diest  showed 
the  bones  ik  the  skeleton;  the  ams 
which  had  so  strained  theur  ponders 
were  thin,  and  lay  in  an  attitude  of 
extreme  exhaustion.  His  sleep  was 
deep ;  his  lips  open ;  his  eyelids  bine; 
he  would  wake  in  want ;  and  soon  be 
would  be  able  to  sleep  no  more,  till 
the  last  sleep  of  all  came  in  torment 
and  anguish.  Poor  Charles  lay  by 
him,  his  head  on  his  father^s  body  for 
a  pillow,  his  limbs  drawn  somewhat 
together,  his  clusters  of  brown  hair 
parted  off  his  pale  thin  cheek;  and 
Alice,  the  dariing  Alice,  with  more 
colour  in  her  face  than  any  of  tbcai, 
slept  in  deep  repose,  destined,  per- 
haps, to  live  Ust,  and  to  call  in  vain 
on  those  whose  cares  had  hitherto 
kept  her  healthier  and  happier  than 
themselves.  The  mother  groaned 
witli  anguish;  she  measured  what 
these  were  about  to  suffer,  by  all  she 
began  to  suffer  herself ;  and  the  si^t 
of  them  seemed  to  sear  the  burning 
eyes  which  could  no  longer  weep. 
She  sat  down  on  the  floor  by  Alice ; 
her  head  fell  against  the  wall;  she 
caught  at  a  little  rosary  which  hiiug 
near  her,  and  pressed  it  in  her  mootb« 
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tlif  comparative  coolness  of  the  beads 
giving  her  a  little  ease ;  her  face  fell 
on  her  bosom. 

When  Panlett  woke  out  of  his  deep 
sleep,  and  as  soon  as  he  stirred,  the 
little  Alice  came  on  tiptoe  across  the 
ll<;or  to  him,  and  said,  Hash,  father  I 
mv  mother  is  asleep  at  last/* 

''At  last,  my  Alice!  What!  Could 
not  she  sleep?" 

''I  think  she  could  not  sleep.  I 
woke  up,  and  there  was  my  mother ; 
and  Chariea  woke  presently,  and  she 
mil  Charles  should  go  out  and  try  to 
bring  back  some  cold  stones  in  a  cup, 
&nd  then  presently  she  sat  down 
again,  and  went  to  sleep." 

He  rose  softly,  and  taking  the  little 
prl  by  the  hand,  came  up  to  Ellen's 
side,  and  looked  upon  her.  She  was 
tying  at  full  length  on  the  floor ;  her 
bead  was  toward  him,  but  her  face 
was  turned  upon  the  ground,  and  her 
hair  farther  hid  it ;  her  right  arm  was 
fillen  forward,  and  the  back  of  that 
hand  lay  in  the  palm  of  the  other. 
He  did  not  hear  nor  see  her  breathe. 

Is  it  so,  my  Ellen  ?"  he  said.  Art 
then  at  rest?  Is  there  no  farewell  for 
me  ?  "  He  kneeled  and  stooped  lower 
and  lower.  His  lip  did  not  venture 
to  feel  hers ;  he  longed  that  she  might 
he  free,  yet  shrank  from  knowing 
that  she  was  gone.  But  no;  she  had 
not  ceased  to  suffer ;  a  low  sigh  came 
at  last,  and  her  parched  mouth  opened. 

Water ! "  she  said ;  then  lifted  her 
eyes  and  saw  Panlett,  and  remem- 
hered  all  by  degrees.  Is  hot  there  a 
little?  Oh,  n(^--none !  Kay,  I  shall 
not  want  it  soon ! "  She  turned  her 
face  on  Paulett's  breast,  and  soon 
after  tried  to  rise  and  push  herself 
from  him.  Leave  me,  dear  hus- 
band ;  kiss  me  onoe^  and  leave  me ; 
tiy  (osavc  themT 
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But  Paulett  folded  his  arms  round 
her.  Not  so,  my  Ellen ;  the  chances 
of  life  are  so  little,  that  it  is  law- 
ful for  me  to  give  them  up,  unless  we 
can  all  seek  them  together.  Alas! 
all  I  can  do  is  but  to  see  thee  die ! 
Oh,  if  I  could  give  thee  one  minute's 
easel" 

"  Alas !  you  must  all  die  like  this," 
said  Ellen,  who  was  perishing  like 
one  of  the  flowers  that  had  died  in 
the  drought  for  want  of  rain.  Water 
would  have  saved  that  life,  spared 
those  sufferings.  That  burning  handy 
those  gasping  lips,  those  anxious  eyes, 
revealed  what  the  spirit  passing  away 
in  that  torment  would  fain  have  con- 
cealed. "  Alice,  come  near  me ;  hold 
my  hand,  Alice.  Are  yon  thirsty, 
poor  child  ?  Oh,  do  not  grieve  your 
father !  It  will  be  but  a  short  time, 
my  little  girl — be  patient."  Ellen 
tried  to  kiss  her ;  her  husband  kneeled 
and  raised  her  head  on  his  shoulder, 
bendmg  his  face  on  her  forehead,  and 
murmuring  the  last  farewell — the  last 
thanks — the  agony  of  his  pity  for 
her  suffering.  The  poor  child  threw 
herself  on  her  mother,  gazing  upward 
in  want,  and  grief,  and  bewilderment, 
in  her  face.  "  My  Charles,"  said  the 
mother,  feeling  about  with  the  other 
hand,  but  she  did  not  find  his  head 
to  bless  it.  ^^My  Charles,"  she  re- 
peated in  a  fainter  tone,  and  her  eye- 
lids drooped  over  the  hot  eyes. 

Paulett  saw  nothing  but  his  suffer- 
ing wife,  heard  nothing  except  her 
ptunful  breath.  At  that  moment  the 
door  opened,  and  Charles  stood  there, 
paler  than  ever,  with  glittering  eyes. 
He  held  the  cup  towards  his  father. 
**  Father,"  he  said,  "  there  is  water 
coming  down  from  heaven  I " 

Paulett  looked  up  and  cried,  O 
God,  it  rains!"  V. 
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▲  TESIDER  C 

I  HAVE  a  story  to  tdi  yon,  my  dear 
Easebius,  of  a  tender  conscieiioe.  It 
will  please  you ;  for  yon  delight  to  ex- 
tract good  out  of  evil,  and  find  some- 
thing ever  to  say  in  faronr  of  the 
"  poor  wretches  of  this  world^s  coin- 
age,'' as  yoa  call  them ;  thus  gently 
throwing  half  their  errors,  and  scat- 
tering them  among  a  pretty  large 
society  to  be  responsible  for  them ; 
provided  only  they  be  wretches  by 
confession,  that  dare  not  hide  them- 
selves in  hypocrisy.  In  all  snch  cases 
you  show  that  yon  were  bom  with  the 
genius  of  a  beaidle,  and  (strange  con« 
junction)  the  tenderest  of  hearts.  I 
believe  that  you  would  stand  an  hour 
at  a  pillory,  and  see  full  justice  done 
to  adelinquent  of  that  caste ;  and  would 
as  willingly,  in  your  own  person,  re- 
ceive the  missiles  that  you  would 
attempt  to  ward  off  from  the  contrite 
wretch,  whose  sins  might  not  have 
been  wofully  against  human  kindness. 
Could  you  choose  your  seat  in  the 
eternal  mansions,  it  would  be  among 
the  angels  that  rejoice  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth.  You  can  distinguish 
in  another  the  feeblest  light  of  con- 
science that  ever  dimly  burned,  and 
see  in  it  the  germ  of  a  beautiful  light, 
that  may  one  day,  by  a  little  fanning 
and  fostering,  shine  as  a  star,  and  shed 
a  vital  heat  that  may  set  the  machmery 
of  the  heart  in  motion  to  throw  off  glo- 
rious actions.  But  let  not  the  man 
that  shams  a  conscience  come  in  your 
way.  I  have  seen  you  play  off  such 
an  one  till  he  has  burst  forth — ^up,  up, 
up,  aiming  at  the  skies,  nothing  less, 
in  his  self-glorification ;  and  how  have 
yon  despised  him,  and  exhibited  him 
to  all  bystanders  as  nothing  but  a 
poor  stick  in  his  descent !  These  human 
rockets  are  at  their  best  but  falling, 
stars — cinders  incapable  of  being  rcr 
kindled.  Commend  me  to  the  modest 
glow-worms,  that  shine  only  when 
they  think  the  gazing  world  is  asleep, 
and  dwell  in  green  hedges,  and  fan^ 
themselves  invisible  to  all  eyes  but 
those  of  love. 

There  are  persons,  and  of  grave 
judgments  too,  who  verily  believe 
that  the  quantity  o£<»nscieoce  amongst 
mankind  is  not  worth  speaking  of,  and 


treat  of  human  aefctoos  as  entirely  in- 
dependent of  it.  And  this  femii  honest 
Montaigne  finds  with  Goicdardini 
'^I  have  also,''  says  he,  ''obserred 
this  in  him,  that  of  so  many^persom 
and  so  many  effects,  so  many  motives 
and  so  many  connseUs  as  he  judges  of, 
he  never  attributes  any  one  of  them 
to  virtue,  religion,  or  consciejiee, » 
if  all  those  were  utteriy  extinct  in 
the  world;  and  of  all  the  actions, 
however  brave  an  outward  show 
they  make,  he  always  throws  the 
cause  and  motive  upon  some  virions 
occasion,  or  some  prospect  of  profit. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  but  that, 
amongst  such  an  infinite  nomber 
of  actions  as  he  makes  mentk>n  of, 
there  must  be  some  one  produced  by 
the  way  of  reason.  No  corroption 
could  so  universally  have  affected  men, 
that  some  of  them  would  not  hire 
escaped  the  contagion,  which  makes 
me  su^[)ect  that  his  own  taste  was 
vicious ;  from  whence  it  might  bsppeo 
that  he  judged  other  men  by  himself.'* 
You,  Eusebius,  will  be  perfectly  of 
Montaigne's  opinion.  We  would  ra- 
ther trust  that  there  are  few  mwhom 
this  moral  prindple  has  no  vitality 
whatever.  The  wayside  beggar,  wboi 
he  divides  his  meal — ^whicb,  p^aps, 
he  has  stolen — ^with  his  dog,  acts  frm 
its  khud  impulse ;  and  see  how  oncha- 
ritable  I  am  at  my  first  impulse,  to 
suppose,  to  suggest  that  the  meal  is 
stolen — so  ready  are  we  to  steal  away 
virtues,  one  tdt&r  the  other,  and  in  onr 
judgments  to  be  thieves  upon  a  large 
scale.  And  so  a  better  feeling  pricks  me 
to  charity.  I  doubt  if  we  onght  even  to 
say  that  the  parliamentary  reprobate, 
who  openly  confessed  "  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  keep  a  conscience,"  had 
none — he  was  but  dead  to  some  of  its 
motions.  If  it  were  not  that  it  mnst 
be  something  annexed  to  an  immortal 
condition,  would  you  not,  EuaeWn^ 
say  that  the  beggar's  dog  consden- 
tiously  makes  his  return  of  service  and 
gratitude  for  the  scraps  thrown  to 
him?  See  him  by  the  gipsies'  tent: 
how  safely  can  the  infiint  children  be 
left  to  his  sole  care  by  the  roadside! 
It  is  a  beautifd  sight  to  see  the  eag:*- 
cions,  the  faithful  creature,  watching 
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while  they  sleep,  and  lying  upon  the 
outer  fold  of  the  blanket  that  en- 
wraps them.   Has  he  not  a  sense  of 
duty— a  sort  of  bastard  conscience  2 
And  what  is  truly  wonderful,  is,  that 
animals  have  often  a  sense  of  dnty 
against  their  instincts.  If  it  be  said 
that  they  act  through  fear  of  punish- 
ment, it  is  a  punishment  their  in- 
stincts would  teach  them  to  avoid; 
and,  after  all,  this  fear  of  punishment 
may  be  a  mighty  ingredient  in  most 
men's  consciences.    We  learn  that 
immense  numbers  of  ducks  are  reared 
by  that  part  of  the  Chinese  population 
who  spend  their  lives  in  boats  npon 
the  rivers;  and  these  birds,  salted* 
and  dried,  form  one  of  the  chief  ar- 
ticles of  diet  in  the  celestial  land. 
They  are  kept  in  large  cages  or  crates, 
from  which,  in  the  morning,  they  are 
sent  forth  to  seek  their  fowl  upon  the 
river  banks.    A  whistle  from  their 
keeper  brings  them  hack  in  the  even- 
ing; and  as,  according  to  Tradescent 
Lay,  the  last  to  return  receives  a 
flogging  for  his  tardiness,  their  hurry 
to  get  back  to  the  boats,  when  they 
hear  the  accustomed  call,  is  in  na 
small  degree  amusing.   I  cannot  but 
think  that  there  must  be  something 
like  a  sense  *of  dnty  in  these  poor 
creatures,  that  they  thus  of  themselves, 
and  of  good-will  return  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  salted  and  dried.  This 
may  sound  very  ridiculous,  Eusebius, 
but  there  is  matter  in  it  to  muse  npon; 
and  if  we  want  to  know  man,  we 
most  speculate  a  little  beyond  him, 
and  learn  him  by  similities  and  differ- 
ences.  He  haa  best  knowledge  of  his 
own  home  and  country  who  has  wan- 
dered into  a  terra  incoffnitttj  and 
Btadied  the  differences  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate.  And  besides  that  every  roan 
is  a  world  to  himself,  and  may  find  a 
terra  incognita  in  his  own  breast,  it  is 
not  amiss  to  look  abroad  into  other 
wildernesses,  where  he  will  find  in- 
stincts that  are  not  so  much  any  crea- 
ture's but  that  they  have  something 
divine  in  them,  and  so,  in  their  origin 
at  least,  akin  to  his  own.  He  will  find 
conscience  of  some  sort  growing  in 
the  soil  of  every  heart.    It  is  not 
amiss  to  discover  where  it  grows  most 
healthily,  and  by  what  deadly  night- 
diade  its  virtue  may  be  suffocated, 
uid  its  nicer  srase  not  thrive. 
.  Surprising  is  the  diversity;-— weve 


not  nature  corrupted,  there  would  be 
no  diversity.   Now,  truth  and  right 
is  one;  and  yet  we  judge  not  one 
thing,  we  think  not  aright.   Yet  is 
the  original  impulse  true  to  its  pur- 
pose, but,  in  its  passage  through  the 
many  channels  of  the  mind,  is  strange- 
ly perverted.    It  is  eloquently  said 
by  a  modem  writer,  a  deep  thinker, 
"  Thus  does  the  conscience  of  man 
project  itself  athwart  whatsoever  of 
knowledge,  or  surmise,  or  imagina* 
tion,  understanding,  faculty,  acquire- 
ment, or  natural  disposition  he  has  in 
him ;  and,  like  light  through  coloured 
glass,  paint  strange  pictures  on  the 
rim  of  the  horizon  and  elsewhere. 
Truly  this  same  sense  of  the  infinite 
nature  of  duty,  is  the  central  part  of 
all  within  us ;  a  ray  as  of  eternity  and 
immortality  immured  in  dusky  many- 
coloured  Time,  and  its  deaths  and 
births.    Your  coloured  glass  varies 
so  much  from  century  to  century — 
and  in  certain  money-making,  game- 
preserving  centuries,  it  gets  terribly 
opaque.  Not  a  heaven  with  cherubim 
surrounds  you  then,  but  a  kind  of 
vacant,  leaden,  cold  hell.   One  day 
it  will  again  cease  to  be  opaque,  this 
coloured  glass ;  now,  may  it  not  be- 
come at  once  translucent  and  un- 
coloured  ?  Painting  no  pictures  more 
for  us,  but  only  the  everlasting  azure 
itself.   That  will  be  a  right  glorious 
consummation.'*  If  it  were  only  the 
painting  pictures!  but  we  act  the 
painted  scenes.    And  strange  they 
are,  and  of  diversity  enough.   It  was 
the  confession  of  an  apostle,  that  he 
thought  with  himself  that  he  ought 
to  do  many  things  contrary "  to  his 
master.    There  are  national  con- 
sciences how  unlike  each  other ;  there 
are  consdences  of  tribes  and  guilds, 
which,  strange  to  say,  though  they 
be  composed  of  individuals,  bear  not 
the  stamp  of  any  one  individual  con- 
science among  them.   They  apologise 
to  themselves  for  iniquity  by  a  divi- 
sion and  subdivision  of  the  responsi- 
bility ;  and  thus,  by  each  owning  to 
but  a  little  share  collectively,  they 
commit  a  great  enormity.   It  is  the 
whole  and  sole  responsibility  of  the 
individual,  responsibility  to  that  inner 
arbiter  sitting /bro  conscientim^  and 
the  sight  of  those  frowning  attendants 
of  the  court,  Nemesis  and  Adraste, 
ready  with  the  scourge  to  follow  crimo, 
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that  keep  the  roan  honest.  Put  not 
eonfidence,  EoBebius,  in  bodies,  in 
guilds,  and  committees.  Tmst  not  to 
them  property  or  person ;  they  may 
be  all  individaally  good  Samaritans, 
bat  collectively  they  will  rather  change 
places  with  the  thieves  than  bind  np 
your  wounds.  In  this  matter,  En- 
perto  crede  Roberto." 

But  of  this  diversity.— The  Turk 
will  split  his  sides  with  laughter, 
against  the  very  nature,  too,  of  his 
Turkish  gravity,  should  he  witness 
the  remorse  of  the  sabdued  polyga- 
mist.  We  read  of  nations  who,  feom 
a  sense  of  daty,  eat  their  parents,  and 
would  shudder  at  the  crime  of  bury- 
ing them  in  the  earth,  or  burning 
them.  So  is  there  a  cannibalism  of 
love  as  well  as  of  hatred.  Sinbad^s 
terror  at  the  daty  of  being  buried  alive 
with  his  deceased  wife,  the  king's 
daughter,  was  no  invention  beyond 
the  probability  of  custom.  The  Scy- 
thians, as  Herodotus  tells  us,  thought 
it  an  honourable  act  and  no  tmtrderg 
committed,  when  they  slaughtered  the 
king's  councillors  and  officers  of  state, 
and  guards  and  their  horses,  on  which 
they  stuck  them  upright  by  skewers, 
to  be  in  death  the  king's  attendants. 
The  suttee  is  still  thought  no  wrong. 
There  is  habit  of  thought  that  justi- 
fies habit  of  deed.  Sonthey,  in  his 
History  of  the  Braziby  tells  a  sad  tale 
of  a  dying  converted  Indian.  In  her 
dying  moments,  cannibaliBm  prevailed 
over  Christian  conscience;  and  was 
the  Pagan  conscience  silent?  She 
was  asked  by  those  standing  about 
her,  if  they  coald  do  any  thing  for  her. 
She  replied,  that  she  thought  she 
could  pick  the  bones  of  a  little  child's 
hand,  bnt  that  she  had  no  one  now 
who  would  go  and  kill  her  one.  I 
dare  to  say,  Eusebius,  she  died  in 
peace.  The  greater  part  of  the  world 
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die  in  peace.  Thdr  conadenoe  may 
be  the  nrst  part  of  them  that  departs 
— it  is  dead  before  the  num — ^most  say, 
I  have  d<me  no  harm.   I  have  known 
a  man  die  in  the  very  eflfort  of  tri- 
nmphaot  chuckling  over  his  unforta- 
nate  neighbours,  by  his  sucoeasfiii 
fraud  and  over-reaching;  yet,  per- 
haps, this  man^s  consdeiice  was  only 
dead  as  to  any  sense  of  right  sod 
wrong  in  this  particnlar  line;  Toy 
possibly  he  had    eonpunctioas  visit- 
mgs"  about     mint  and  comine"— 
and  oh  I  human  inconsistency,  some 
such  have  been  known  to  found  hos- 
pita]&--some  i^Mik  of  consdeDoeworlL- 
ing  its  way  into  the  very  rottenness 
of  their  hearts,  that,  like  tinder,  hare 
let  out  all  their  kindred  and  latent  fire, 
till  that  moment'invisiUe,  all  bot  w 
poeee  non-existent.    But  for  aoy 
thing  like  a  puUic  conscience  so  kind- 
ling since  the  repentance  of  the  Mn- 
evites,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
The  pretence  of  such  a  thing  is  a 
sign  of  the  last  state  of  national  bj- 
pocrisy.   It  was  not  that  sense  which 
emancipated  the  Negroes  and  forbade 
the  slave  trade.   Take,  for  exaznpie, 
the  Portngnese,  and  their  "  board  of 
conscience"  at  Lisbon,  which  they  set 
up  to  quiet  the  remorse,  if  any  should 
exist,  of  those  who  had  bought  the 
miserable  natives  of  Beoxcave,  when 
they  sold  themselves  and  their  child- 
ren for  food.   This  very  oonTenient 
scruple  was  started  in    the  court,  to 
sanction  the  purchase,  that  if  these  so 
purdiased  slaves  were  set  free,  thej 
might  cpostoHxer   Now,  who  were 
the  judges  in  such  a  court  ?  Oh  1  the 
vUlany  of  the  whole  conclave  1— yet 
was  each  individual,  perhaps,  of  de- 
mure and  sanctimonious  maaneis,  to 
whom  the  moral  eye  of  a  people  look- 
ed--villains  all  in  tiie  guise  of  good- 
ness-— 


"  Vir  boniu,  omne  forum  quem  spectat  et  onme  tribunal* 
Quandocuncqae  Decs  rel  poroo  vel  bore  placat, 
Jane  Pater,  clare,  clare,  cum  dixit,  Apollo, 
Labra  movet  metnens  audiri — Polchra  Lavemay 
Da  mihi  fallere,  da  justum  sanctumque  videri, 
Noctem  peccatis  et  frmodiboa  objioe  nubem.'* 

We  are  told  that  there  is  such  a  flesh,  and  rush  like  wolves  vpoB 

disease  as  a  cannibal  madness,  and  they  meet.  Now,  in  what  wis  this 

that  it  was  common  among  the  North  court  of  oonsdenoe  better  thaa  these 

American  savages;  that  those  seised  cannibals?  Better  1  a  thonaand  times- 

with  it  have  a  raving  desure  for  human  worse— for  wolves  are  honest,  l^ow 
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I  well  know,  Easebins,  how  I  have 
pat  a  coal  under  the  very  fountain  of 
your  blood — ^and  it  is  boiling  at  a  fine 
rate.  Let  me  allaj  it,  and  follow  the 
stage  directions  of  "soft  mnsic;" 
oaly  on  this  occasion  we  omit  the 
music,  and  take  the  rhyme.  So  here 
do  I  exhibit  conscience  in  its  playful 
vein.  Our  Mend  S.,  the  other  day, 
repeated  me  off  the  following  lines ; 
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he  cannot  remember  where  he  had 
them — ^he  says  it  was  when  a  boy  that 
he  met  with  them  somewhere.  Call 
it  the  Conscientious  Toper ;  yet  that 
is  too  common— it  is  the  characteris- 
tic of  all  topers— never  was  one  that 
could  not  find  an  excuse.  Drink  won- 
derfally  elicits  moral  words,  to  com- 
pound for  immoral  deeds.  Call  it 
then — 


The  CONTROYEBflT. 


Ko  plate  had  John  and  Joan  to  hoards 

Plain  folks  in  humble  plight — 
One  only  tankard  graced  their  board. 

But  that  was  fill'd  each  night ; 

Upon  whose  inner  bottom,  sketched 

In  pride  of  chubby  grace, 
Some  rude  engraver's  hand  had  etch'd 

A  baby  angeFs  face. 

John  took  at  first  a  moderate  sup — 

But  Joan  was  not  like  John — 
For  when  her  lips  once  touched  the  cup, 

She  swill'd  till  all  was  gone. 

John  often  urged  her  to  drink  fair, 

But  she  cared  not  a  jot — 
She  loved  to  see  that  angel  there, 

And  therefore  drained  the  pot. 

When  John  found  all  remonstrance  vain, 

Another  card  he  play*d, 
And  where  the  angel  stood  so  plain 

He  had  a  devil  portray'd. 

Joan  saw  the  horns,  Joan  saw  the  tail. 
Yet  still  she  stoutly  quaff'd, 
'  And  when  her  lips  once  touched  the  ale, 
She  dear'd  it  at  a  draught. 

John  stood  with  wonder  petrified. 

His  hair  stood  on  his  pate, 
"  And  why  dost  guzzle  now,*'  he  cried, 
At  that  enormous  rate?'* 

"  Oh,  John !"  she  said,  "  Tm  not  to  blame — 

I  canH  in  conscience  stop — 
For  sure  'twould  be  a  burning  shame 

To  leave  the  devil  a  drop." 


Cbangea'ble,  versatUe,  hiconstant 
*'Webiitt,  where  is  now  your  burst  of 
philanthropy— where  is  all  your  rage  ? 
Pretty  havoc  you  wonld  but  now  have 
Qitde,  had  you  been  armed  with  thun- 
«er-*.thunder,  I  say,  for  yours  would 


have  been  no  silent  devastation  among 
the  villains.  No  Wamerian  silent 
blazeless  destruction  would  suit  your 
indignation — ^in  open  day,  and  with  a 
shout,  would  you  do  it,  and  in  such 
wise  would  you  suffer,  if  needs  must, 
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with  AJax's  prayer  in  your  month — 
Ey  )f  MM  dXwtfOK**  Bnt  for  % 
grand  picture  of  a  sweeping  indigna- 
tion, there  is  nothing  so  grand  as  that 
fine  passage  in  the  Psalms—"  Let 
them  be  as  the  dust  before  the  wind, 
and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  scattering 
them."  Men  and  all  their  iniquities, 
once  so  mi^ty,  so  vast,  but  as  graina 
less  than  grains  of  dust — ^all  the  clouds 
of  h3q)0crisy  dispersed  in  atoms  before 
the  fury  of  the  storm  of  yengeance. 
You  were,  as  you  read,  Eusebius,  in 
honest  rage.  I  could  see  you  as  in  a 
picture,  like  the  figure  with  the  soouroe 
in  hand  flying  off  the  very  ground,  m 
Raffaelle's  noble  fresco,  the  Heliodo- 
rus  ;  and  now  are  you  far  more  like  a 
merryandrew  in  your  mirth,  and  the 
quaint  sly  humour  of  the  tale  in  verse 
has  made  you  blind  to  the  delinquen- 
cies of  the  quaffing  Joan.  Blind  to 
their  delinquencies  1  Stay  your  mirth 
a  moment,  Eusebius — arc  you  not 
blind  to  your  own  ?  Now  I  remember 
me,  you  are  a  thief,  Eusebius,  however 
you  may  have  settled  that  matter  with 
your  conscience.  Have  you  read  the 
proposed  "Dog-bill?"  Here's  a  pretty 
to  do  l—Ensebius  convicted  of  dog- 
stealing — ^subject  to  the  penalty  of  mis- 
demeanour !  "II"  you  will  say.  Yes, 
you.  You  put  it  down,  doubtless,  in 
the  catalogue  of  your  virtues,  as  you 
did  when  you  boasted  to  me  that  you 
had,  by  a  lucky  detection  in  probably 
the  criminars  first  offence,  saved  a 
fellow-creature  from  a  course  of  crime. 
Do  you  remember  your  dog  Chance  ? 
yes,  yowr  dog,  for  so  yon  called  him — 
and,  pray,  how  came  you  by  him  ? 
This  was  your  version.  A  regiment 
was  marching  by  your  neighbourhood, 
at  the  fag-end  of  which  a  soldier  led  a 
very  fine  spaniel  by  a  piece  of  cord. 
You  always  loved  dogs---did  you  not, 
you  cunning  Eusebius  ?  You  can  put 
two  and  two  together  as  well  as  most 
people.  The  dog  had  no  collar.  Oh, 
oh!  thought  you — the  master  of  so 
fine  a  dog  woidd  have  collar  and  chain, 
too,  for  him.  This  fellow  must  have 
stolen  him — it  is  my  duty  (your  vir- 
tuous duty,  indeed)  to  rescue  this 
fine  creature,  and  perchanee  save  this 
wretched  man  from  such  wicked 
courses.  So  thus  yon  prooeed— -you 
look  indignant,  and  accost  the  soldier, 
"  Holloa,  you  fellow^whote  dog's 
that?"    Soldier—"  What's  that  to 
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yon  ?  "  EusebivB— Wbat's  the  name 
of  your  captain,  that  I  may  instantly 
appeal  to  him  on  the  sabject  ?**  Sol- 
dier alarmed — "  I  l)eg  yoor  hon- 
our's pardon,  but  the  dog  Mowed 
me.   I  don't  know  to  whom  he  be- 
longs."   What  made  you,  then,  so 
particnlariy  enquire  wfaero  he  came 
fixniit  and  whereabouts  he  met  with 
hhn?  Your  virtue  whispered  to  yea, 
"  Ask  these  questions,  that  yon  maybe 
able  to  find  out  the  owner.^  Another 
imp  whispered,  "  It  might  be  usefnl.** 
So  yon  seize  the  rope,  lecture  the  man 
upon  the  enormity     his  intentloas, 
quietly  take  the  dog  to  yomr  stable, 
and  walk  away  with,  as  you  flatter 
yourself,  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  of 
having  saved  a  leilow-creatnre  from 
the  commission  of  a  theft.   To  do 
you  jostice,  you  did,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, for  two  whole  days  make  de- 
cent enquiries,  and  endeaooury  if  thst 
be  not  too  strong  a  word — oKfeanw 
to  find  out  the  owner.   Bnt  at  the 
close  of  every  day  you  thought  proper 
to  question  Rover  himself ;  and  qoes- 
tioning  Rover  led  yon  to  look  into 
each  other's  faces — and  so  yon  li&ed 
Rover's^  looks,  luid  Rover  liked  yoar 
looks — and  when  you  said  to  Rover, 
I  should  like  to  know  who  your  mas- 
ter is  ?  Rover  looked  with  all  his  eyes, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  Well  now,  if  ever 
I  heard  the  like  of  that!    If  my 
name  is  Rover,  yonrs  must  be  Boan- 
cer" — ^then  you  patted  him  for  a  troe 
and  truth-telling  dog ;  and  he  wagged 
his  tail,  and  looked  again  at  yon,  till 
you  perfectly  mesmerued  each  other, 
and  understood  each  other,  and  be  ac- 
knowledged that  yott,  and  no  other, 
could  be  his  master — and  so  yon  mas- 
tered him,  and  he  mastered  your  con- 
science— and  then  yon  and  your  con- 
science began  to  have  a  pariey.  I 
fear  you  h«i  sent  her  to  a  bad  board- 
ing-school, and  had  just  brought  her 
home  for  the  holidays,  with  a  pretty 
many  more  niceties  and  distmction? 
than  she  took  with  her— and  had 
come  back  "  more  nice  than  wise.*' 
"  Have  you  found  the  owner?"  quoth 
she.      It  is  time  he  were  found,"  re- 
plied yon.    »*Why?"  4Q0th  she. 
"  Because,"  you  rq'oin,   the  shootiog 
season  is  ikstapproachhig.'^    That  is 
traa."     The  dog  wiU  be  spoiled  for 
want  of  praetioe."     That  wiU  be  a 
pity."  Thank  you,  oonidenos-woa  t 
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it  he  a  sin  CotiscLenoe  is  silent,  so 
v<»a  uke  that  for  granted.  Hadn't 
i  better  talce  ont  a  license  this  year? 

Oh  \  it  wouldn't  be  right  jou  should 
^  without  one/'  Certainly  not, 
(H)mewhat  boldly ;)  I  wiU  get  my  li- 
cense directly.  Poor  Rover  1 — well — 
hi>w  very  fond  that  dog. is  of  me— it 
would  be  highly  ungrateful  not  to 
make  a  return  even  to  a  dog.  I  ought 
to  be  fond  of  him.  I — am — very  fond 
of  him."  Then  you  confess,  £use« 
biiu,  that  you  should  be  very  sorry 
to  part  with  him.  Conscience  says, 
"  Do  yon  mean  to  say  you  should  be 
H3iTy  to  find  out  the  real  owner?" 
''Really,   conscience,''  you  reply, 

there  can  be  no  harm  in  being  sorry ; 
but  you  are  becoming  very  imperti- 
nent, and  asking  too  many  questions." 
Here  conscience  nods— -is  asleep— is 
in  a  Qoma,  Eusebius — fairly  mesmer- 
iztfi  by  you,  and  follows  you  at  your 
lieck  wherever  you  choose  to  lead  her. 
And  ao  you  take  her  to  your  stable 
to  k>ok  at  Bover :  and  you  want  a 
suggestion  how  you  can  stop  Ro- 
ver's wandering  propensities;  and 
coowience,  being  in  a  state  of  cktir' 
tmfonce^  bids  yon  tie  him  up.  You 
15k  how — by  the  teeth ; "  so  you 
order  him  a  good  plate  of  meat  in- 
side, your  stable-door  locked,  and  yon 
replenish  that  plate  for  a  week  or 
more,  and  have  a  few  oonferences 
with  Rover  in  your  parlour — and  the 
dog  is  tied.  Ilien  you  didn't  like  the 
ntme  of  Rover — but  liked  Chance. 
Conadenoe  suggested  the  name  as  a 
palliative,  as  something  between  true 
proprietorship  and  the^ — it  gave  yon 
a  protective  right,  and  took  away  the 
pting  of  the  possession.  You  fortified 
yoaraelf  in  this  position,  as  cunningly 
u  the  French  at  Tahiti.  But  how 
happened  it,  Euseluus,  that  when  any 
frieod  asked  you  if  you  had  found  the 
owner,  you  turned  off  the  subject  al- 
ways 80  ingeniously,  or  denied  that  you 
bad  a  Rover,  but  one  Chance,  certainly 
a  fine  dog?-^and  how  came  it  that  you 
Bever  took  him  in  the  directbn  of  the 
coQBtiy  from  whence  the  regiment  had 
come?  And  yet,  if  the  truth  could  be 
known,  would  it  not  turn  out,  £use- 
bins,  that  fears  did  often  come  across 
TOOT  pleasnres,  and  your  affection  for 
Chance  ?  and  had  a  child  but  asked 
you,  as  yon  might  have  been  crossing 
a  stile,  in  que^  with  Chance  before 
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you,  as  you  did  the  soldier,  "  whose 
dog's  that  ?  "  you  would  have  stam- 
mered a  little— and  almost,  in  your 
affection,  have  gone  down  upon  your 
knees  to  have  begged  him  as  a  gift ; 
and  it  is  fearful  to  think  what  a  sum 
any  knave  as  cunning  as  yourself  had 
been,  would  have  got  out  of  you.  Now, 
my  dear  Eusebius,  I  entreat  you,  when 
you  shall  read  or  hear  read — "  Is 
thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do 
this  thing,"  that  you  think  of  Chance, 
and  not  of  his  doing,  but  yours,  I 
dare  to  say,  you  have  never  quite 
looked  at  the  affair  in  this  light ;  we 
all  are  apt  to  wash  our  hands  of  a 
troublesome  affair,  and  think  we 
oome  with  them  clean  into  court. 

Take  care  you  don't  resemble  the 
monkey  with  the  meal-tub.  His  mas- 
ter thrashed  him  when  he  caught  him 
at  the  theft,  and  showed  him  his 
bands  covered  with  meal,  that  he 
might  understand  the  reason  of  his 
punishment  Monkey,  after  the  next 
theft,  took  care  to  wash  his  hands, 
and  when  his  master  came  to  punish 
him,  extended  them  to  show  faow  clean 
they  were.  His  master  smiled,  and 
immediately  brought  him  a  looking- 
glass-^is  face  and  whiskers  were 
powdered  with  meal :  and  there  you 
have  the  origin  of  the  adage,  You 
have  washed  your  hands  but  not  your 
face."  There  will  still  be  a  monitor, 
Eusebius,  to  hold  the  looking-glass  to 
you,  and  the  like  of  you :  and  look  to 
your  face ;  and  whenever  you  find  that 
you  have  put  a  good  face  upon  any 
doubtful  matter,  take  the  trouble  then 
to  look  at  your  hands ;  and  if  they  bo 
dean,  look  again  and  see  if  your  face 
and  hands  are  clean  together.  And 
that  will  be  the  best  tableau-vivant 
you  or  any  one  else  can  study. 

Now,  however,  that  conscience 
seems  so  thoroughly  gone  to  the  dogs, 
witbont  any  personal  allusion  to  your 
case,  Eusebius,  I  cannot  resist  telling 
yon  an  anecdote  by  which  you  will 

see  how  Neighbour  Grace  of  M  n 

ingeniously  touched  the  conscience  of 
Attorney  B.,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  none — upon  the  matter  of  a  dog- 
theft,  and  how  Attorney  B.  was  a 
match  for  Neighbour  Grace. 

I  am  come  to  thee,  Friend  B.," 
said  Grace,  to  ask  thee  a  question. 
Suppose  my  dog  should  go  into  thy 
kitchen,  and  run  off  with  a  neck  of 
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matton,  dost  thee  think  I  ought  to 
pay  thee  for  the  neck  of  matton  ?" 
Without  doubt/*  said  Lawyer 

B. 

Then  Td  thank  thee  to  pay  me 
three  and  fonrpence ;  for  it  was  thy 
dog  stoie  my  neck  of  mutton,  and 
that's  the  cost  of  it." 

"  Perfectly  right,"  said  Attorney 
B.,  coolly  drawing  out  a  bill  and  re- 
ceipt. So,  Keighbour  Grace,  you 
must  pay  me  three  and  fourpence,  and 
that  settles  the  matter." 

"How  so?" 

"  Why,  as  you  asked  my  opinion, 
my  charge  for  that  is  six  and  eight* 
pence — deduct  value  of  neck  of  mutton, 
three  and  fourpence,  and  just  so  much 
remains."  And  Lawyer  B.  got  the  best 
of  it,  and  made  him  pay  too.  Now 
this  it  was  to  probe  another's  con- 
science, without  knowing  the  nature 
of  the  beast  you  stir  up;  not  consider- 
ing that  when  conscience  thus  comes 
down,  as  it  were,  with  "  a  power  of 
attorney,"  it  is  powerful  indeed — "  re- 
calcitrat  undique  tutus."  There  are 
many  such  big  swelling  consciences, 
that  grow  up  and  cover  the  whole  man 
— ^like  the  gourd  of  J  onah,  up  in  a  night 
and  down  in  a  night — a  fine  shelter 
for  a  time  from  the  too-searching  sun ; 
but  there  is  a  worm  in  it,  Eusebius, 
and  it  won't  last. 

It  is  a  very  odd  thing  that  people 
commonly  think  they  can  have  their 
consciences  at  con^mand,  and  can  set 
them  as  they  do  their  watches,  and 
it  is  generally  behind  time :  yet  will 
they  go  uregnlarly,  and  sometunes  all 
of  a  run  ;  and  when  they  come  to  set 
them  again,  they  will  bear  no  sort  of 
'  regulation.  Some  set  them  as  they 
would  an  alarum,  to  awaken  them  at 
a  given  time ;  and  when  this  answers 
at  all,  they  are  awakened  in  such  an 
amazement  that  they  know  not  what 
they  are  about.  Such  was  the  case  with 
the  notorious  Parisian  pawnbroker, 
who  all  in  a  hurry  sent  for  the  priest ; 
but  when  the  crucifix  was  presented 
to  him,  stammered  out  that  he  could 
lend  but  a  very  small  matter  upon  it. 
So  consciences  go  by  latitudes  and 
longitudes — slow  here  and  fast  there. 
They  have,  too,  their  antipodes — it 
is  night  here  and  sunshine  there.  And 
so  of  ages  and  eras :  and  thus  the  same 
things  make  men  laugh  and  tremble 
by  turns*     What  nnexUngnishable 


laughter  would  arise  should  Dr 
Howley,  Archbishop  of  Canterfoniy, 
go  in  procession  with  his  deigy  to 
Windsor,  each  armed  with  scissorB,  to 
dip  the  moustaches  of  the  prince  and 
his  court!  Yet  a  like  absurdity  has  in 
other  days  pricked  the  consciences  of 
king  and  courtiers  to  a  sadden  and 
bitter  remorse.  I  read  the  other  day 
in  that  veiy  amusing  volame,  ike 
Literary  Conglomerate^  in  an  Essay 
on  Hair,"  how  Anselm,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  went  so  far  as  to  pro- 
nounce an  anathema  of  excommnni- 
cation  on  all  who  wore  long  hair,  for 
which  pious  zeal  he  was  much  com- 
mended;  and  how  Serio,  a  Norman 
bishop,  acquired  great  honour  by  a 
sermon  which  he  preached  before 
Henry  I.  in  1104,  against  long  curled 
hair,  with  which  the  king  and  his 
courtiers  were  so  much  afifected,  that 
they  consented  to  resign  their  flowing 
ringlets  of  which  they  had  been  so  vaio. 
The  prudent  prelate  gave  them  no 
time  to  change  their  minds,  but  im- 
mediately pulled  a  pair  of  sheais  oat 
of  his  sleeve,  and  performed  the  oper- 
ation with  lids  own  hand.*'  A  canon 
is  still  extant,  of  the  date  of  1096, 
importing  that  such  aa  wore  long  hair 
should  be  excluded  from  the  efanrch 
whilst  livmg,  or  being  prayed  for 
when  dead.  Now,  the  very  curates 
rejoice  in  ringlets  and  macassar.  It 
would  be  curious  to  trace  the  bereay 
to  its  complete  triumph  in  iull-bot- 
tomed  wigs,  in  which,  it  was  igno- 
rantly  supposed,  wisdom  finally  act- 
tied,  when  it  was  not  discovered  else- 
where. Thus  it  is,  Eusebius,  that 
folly,  the  vile  insect,  flies  about-just 
drops  a  few  eggs  in  the  veiy  nest  of 
conscience,  and  is  off,  aind  a  cormp- 
tion  of  the  flesh  foUoweth.  Hio^ie, 
therefore,  who  take  out  license  to 
shoot  folly  as  it  flies,  should  be  made 
to  look  after  the  eggs  likewise. 

AJas,  Eusebius,  that  any  thing 
should  take  the  name  of  this  nice 
sense  that  is  not  replete  widi  good- 
ness, that  is  not  the  true  ductor  tab- 
stantium!  The  prophet  of  an  evil 
which  wounds  his  vray  soul  will  take 
offence  if  it  come  not  to  pass  and 
spare  not.  Was  not  Jonah  griered 
that  the  whole  city  was  not  destroyed 
as  he  had  said  ?  That  nice  and  inner 
sense  was  more  ingenious  on  the  side 
of  bold  justice,  than  prodigal  to  mercT ; 
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aud  so  had  he  not    a  conscience  void 
of  offence and  thus  this  honourable 
tWiing  not  always  acts  unfettered,  but 
U  intercepted  and  hurried  on,  spite  of 
iu^if,  into  courses  of  action  in  which 
there  is  too  much  of  passion,  and,  plun- 
ging into  error  with  this  outward  yio- 
lence,  is  forced  upon  ingenious  defences. 
The  story  of  Piso  is  in  point.  He 
thought  to  act  the  conscientious  judge, 
w  hen  he  condemned  the  soldier  to  death 
who  had  returned  from  forage  without 
his  companion,  under  the  impression 
that  he  had  killed  him ;  but  as  he  is  upon 
the  point  of  execution,  the  man  sup- 
posed to  have  been  murdered  returns, 
all  the  soldiery  present  rejoice,  and 
the  executioner  brings  them  both  to 
the  presence  of  Piso.   And  what  did 
the  conscientious  Piso?  His  conscience 
would  not  so  let  him  put  by  justice ; 
so,  with  a  surprising  ingenuity  of  that 
nice  faculty  in  its  delirium,  he  orders 
execalion  upon  all  three--the  first 
soldier,  because  he  had  been  con- 
demned— ^the  second,  who  had  lost 
his  way,  because  he  was  the  cause  of 
his  companion's  death — and  the  exe- 
cutioner, because  he  had  disobeyed 
his  orders.   He  had  but  to  pretend 
to  be  greatly  grieved  at  his  vagary, 
to  have  the  act  lauded  as  an  instance 
of  Roman  virtue.   I  look  upon  the 
fjuned  Brutus,  when  he  thought  it  a 
matter  of  conscience  to  witness,  as 
well  as  order,  his  sons'  execution,  to 
have  been  a  vain  unfeeling  fool  or  a 
madman.  Let  us  have  no  prate  about 
conscience  proceeding  from  a  hard 
heart ;  these  are  fHghtful  notions 
when  they  become  infectious.  A 
handM  of  such  madmen  are  enough, 
if  allowed  to  have  their  way,  to  enact 
the  horrors  of  a  French  Revolution. 
All  this  you  know,  Ensebius,  better 
than  I  do,  and  will  knit  your  brows 
tt  this  too  serious  vein  of  thought. 
I  will  come,  therefore,  a  little  nearer 
oar  common  homes.   You  shall  have 
a  8cene  jfrom  domestic  life,  as  I  had  it 
the  other  day,  from  a  lady  with  whom 
I  was  conversing  upon  this  subject, 
who  tells  mo  it  is  a  veritable  fact, 
and  took  place  some  seventy  years 
hack.  "  It  will  want  its  true  power," 
said  my  friend,     because  that  one 
solitary  trait  could  give  yon  no  idea 
of  the  rich  humour  of  the  lady,  the 
snhject  of  this  incident — her  sim- 
plicity, shrewdness,  art,  ignorance. 


quickness,  mischief,  made  lovely  by 
exceeding  beauty,  and  a  most  amusing 
consciousness  of  it.  Seventy  years 
ago,  too,  it  happened — there  are  no 
such  ladies  in  the  better  ranks  of 
society  now.  She  lived  at  Margate. 
It  came  to  pass  that  the  topping 
upholsterer  there  got  a  new-shaped 
chest  of  drawers  from  London — the 
very  first  that  had  appeared  in  Mar- 
gate— and  gave  madam,  she  being 
one  of  the  high  top-families,  the  first 
sight  of  it.  With  the  article  she  fell 
in  love,  and  entreated  her  husband  to 
buy  it;  but  the  sensible  gentleman, 
having  his  house  capitally  and  fully 
furnished,  would  not.  The  lady  still 
longed,  but  had  not  money  enough  to 
make  the  purchase — ^begged  to  have 
her  quarter  advanced.  This  was  not 
granted.  She  pouted  a  little,  and  then, 
like  a  wise  woman,  made  up  her  mind 
to  be  disappointed,  and  resumed  her 
more  than  wonted  cheerfulness ;  but, 
alas !  she  was  a  daughter  of  £ve,  as  it 
will  be  seen.  Christmas-day  came — it 
was  the  invariable  custom  of  the  family 
to  receive  the  sacrament.  Before 
church-time  she  sent  for  her  husband. 
She  had  a  sin  on  her  conscience — she 
must  confess  before  she  could  go  to 
the  altar.  Her  husband  was  sur- 
prised. "What  is  it?"  "  You  must 
promise  not  to  be  very  angry."  "  But 
what  is  it?  Have  you  broken 
my  grandmother's  china  tea-pot?" 
"  Oh  I  worse  than  that."  "  Have  you 
thrown  a  bank-note  in  the  fire?" 
"  Worse  than  that."  "  Have  you 
run  in  debt  to  your  abominable 
smuggling  lace-woman?"  "Worse 
than  that."  "W^oman!"  quoth  he 
sternly,  and  taking  down  an  old  broad- 
sword that  hung  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  "  confess  this  instant;"  and  he 
gave  the  weapon  a  portentous  flourish. 
"  Oh  I  dear  Richard,  don't  kill  me, 
and  I'll  tell  you  all  at  once.  Then  I, 
(sob,)  I,  (sob,)  have  cribbed  (sob)  out 
of  the  house-money  every  week  to  buy 
that  chest  of  drawers,  and  youVe  had 
bad  dmners  and  suppers  this  month 
for  it ;  and  (sobbing)  that's  all."  He 
could  just  keep  his  countenance  to 
say — "  And  where  have  you  hid  this 
accursed  thing?"  "  Oh,  Richard  I  I 
have  never  been  able  to  use  it;  for 
I  have  covered  it  over  with  a  blanket 
ever  since  I  had  it,  for  fear  of  your 
seeing  it.   Oh  I  pray,  forgive  me  !*• 
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You  need  not  be  told  hoir  ilie 
to  dmrch  with  a  dean  breast,*^  aa 
tbe  sajing  is.  It  ia  an  unadorned 
fact.  Her  husband  used  to  tell  it 
every  merry  Christmas  to  his  old 
friend-gaests.  Here  yon  have  the 
story,  Easebins,  as  I  had  it  Urns  dra^ 
matically  (for  I  oonld  not  mend  it) 
from  the  lips  of  the  narrator. 

Is  it  your  fault  or  your  virtoe,  £a- 
sebius,  that  yon  positively  love  these 
errors  of  homan  nature?  You  ever 
•Ay*  you  have  no  sympathy  with  or 
for  a  perfect  monster— if  such  there 
be — which  you  deny,  and  aver  that  if 
you  detect  not  the  blot,  it  ia  but  too 
well  covered;  and  by  that  very  co- 
vering, for  aught  you  know  to  the 
contrary,  may  be  aU  blot.  You  would 
have  catalogued  this  good  lady  among 
your  right  estimable  and  lovely 
women!"  and  if  you  did  not  think 
that  chest  of  drawers  must  be  an 
heirloom  in  the  family,  you  would 
set  about  many  odd  means  to  gel 
possession  of  it.  Yet  I  do  verily  be* 
lieve  that  there  are  brutes  that  would 
not  have  forgiven  in  their  wives  this 
error — that  would  argue  thus.  Yon 
may  sin,  madam,  against  your  Maker; 
but  you  shall  not  sin  against  me.  Is 
there  not  a  story  somewhere,  of  a 
wretched  vagabond  at  the  confessional 
— dreadful  were  the  crimes  for  which 
he  was  promised  absolution ;  but  after 
all  hlB  compunctions,  contortions,  self« 
cursings,  breast-beatings,  hand-wring'^ 
logs,  out  came  the  sin  of  sins — he  had 
once  spit  by  accident  upon  the  priest's 
robe,  though  he  only  meant  to  spit 
upon  the  altar  steps.  Unpardonable 
offence!  Never-to-be-forgiven  wretch! 
His  life  could  not  atone  for  it  And 
what  had  the  friars,  blue  and  grey, ' 
been  daily,  hourly  doing  ?  You  have 
been  in  Italy,  Ensebius. 

I  have  not  yet  told  you  the  stoiy 
for  the  telling  which  I  began  this  let- 
ter; and  why  I  hi^ve  kepi  it  back  I 
know  not — it  is  not  for  the  importance 
of  it ;  for  it  is  of  a  poor  simple  crea« 
tnre.  But  I  must  stay  my  hand  fhnn 
it  again ;  for  here  has  one  passed  be- 
fore my  window  that  can  have  no 
conscience.  It  is  a  great  booby — six 
foot  man-boy  of  about  nineteen  years. 
He  has  just  stalked  by  with  his  insect'^ 
catcher  on  his  shoi^lder;  the  felloe 
has  been  with  his  green  net  into  the 
innocent  fields,  to  catch  butterflies 


[Oct. 
Many  an 
hour  have  I  sera  yoo,  EtBebioar  >n<h 
your  head  half-buried  in  the  long 
blades  of  grass  and  pleasant  field- 
weeds,  partially  edged  by  the  slantiiig 
and  pervading  aui&ams,  while  tl» 
little  stream  has  played  its  song  of 
varied  gentleness,  watchmg  the  little 
insect  worid,  and  the  gokiea  beetles 
climbing  up  the  long  stalks,  peiibrni- 
ing  wondrous  feats  for  your  and  their 
own  amusement — for  your  dellj^t  was 
to  participate  in  all  tlmr  ptearares ; 
and  some  would,  with  a  familiarity 
that  made  you  feel  akin  to  all  about 
yon,  walk  over  the  page  of  the  book 
you  were  reading,  and  look  up,  aad 
pause,  and  trust  their  honest  legs 
upon  your  hand,  oonfiding  that  there 
was  one  human  ereature  that  would 
not  hurt  them.  Think  of  those  hours, 
my  gentle  friend,  and  consider  tbe 
object  for  which  that  wretch  of  a 
booby  is  out.  How  many  of  your 
playmates  has  he  stuck  throng  with 
pins,  upon  which  they  are  now  writh- 
kigl  And  when  the  wretch  goes  home 
murder-laden,  his  parents  or  guardians 
Will  greet  him  as  a  most  amiable  aod 
sweet  youth,  who  wouldn't  for  tfat 
world  misspefid  his  time  as  other  boyi 
do,  but  is  ever  on  the  search  after 
knowledge ;  and  so  they  swagger  and 
boast  of  his  love  of  ratomolegy.  Fd 
rather  my  children  should  grow  op 
like  cucumbei's — more  to  belly  tbaa 
head — than  have  these  scientific  cu- 
riosity-noddles upon  their  poles  of 
bodies,  that  haven't  room  for  hearts, 
and  look  cold  and  cruel,  like  the  pios 
they  stick  through  the  poor  raothi 
and  butterflies,  and  all  innocent  insects. 
Good  wouldit  be  to  hear  you  lecture  the 
parents  of  these  heartless  bodies  fat 
their  bringmg  up,  and  picture,  in  your 
eloquent  manner,  the  torments  that 
devils  may  be  doomed  to  inflict  in  the 
t>ther  world  on  the  cruel  in  this ;  and 
to  fix  them  writhing  upon  their  forks 
as  they  pin  the  poor  insects.  What 
would  they  do  but  call  you  a  wicked 
blasphemer,  and  prate  about  the  mer- 
ciful goodness  of  their  Maker,  as  if 
one  Maker  did  not  make  all  creatnrtt? 
Yet  what  do  such  as  they  know  of 
mercy  but  the  name  ?  These  are  they 
that  kill  conscience  in  the  bud. 

Men's  bosoms  are  like  their  dwell* 
ings  —  mansions,-  magnificent  and 
gorgeous — full  of  all  noble  and  gener- 
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ous  tbonghta,  yrith  rocm  te 

or  dwelitoygtf  yiwHWHrtiiiiii,  w» 

'  t  <tf  tli  dirt  ftnd 
floreBlmeaB;  yet  is  there  scarcely  one 
in  whkh  conscience  does  not  walk  in 
tnd  ont  boldly,  or  steal  in  cantioosly, 
thoagfa  she  may  not  always  have 
room  to  move  her  arms  about  her,  and 
Assert  her  presence.  Yet  even  when 
circumscribed  by  narrowness,  and 
immured  in  all  unseemly  things,  will 
iihe  patiently  watch  her  time  tor  some 
appropriate  toncb,  or  some  quiet  sound 
of  her  voice.  Her  most  difficult  scene 
of  action,  however,  is  in  the  bosom  of 
pretension ;  for  there  the  trumpet  of 
self-praise  is  ever  sounding  to  over- 
whelm her  voice,  and  she  is  kept  at 
arm's-length  from  the  touch  of  the 
fniilty  hevts,  by  the  padding  and  the 
famitare  that  surround  them.  But  oh  1 
the  hypocrites  of  this  life — ^they  almost 
make  one  weary  of  it;  they  who  walk 
with  their  hands  as  if  ever  weighing, 
by  invisible  scales,  with  their  scruples 
of  cousdencetheireveiythought,  word, 
and  action.  Shall  I  portray  the  dis- 
gusting effigies  of  one?  Niger  est-^ 
banc  ta,  Bomane,  caveto."  I  will, 
however,  tell  you  somewhat  of  one 
that  has  lately  come  across  my  path, 
and  I  will  call  him  Peter  Pure ;  for  he 
is  one  of  those  that,  though  assuming 
a  quietness,  is  really  rabid  in  politics, 
aod  has  ever  upon  his  lips  purity  of 
election,"  and  the  like  cant  words.  A 
fewyoaiB  ago  his  circumstances  not 
being  very  flourishing,  he  got  the  ear 
of  our  generous  friend  of  the  Grange ; 
throng^  his  timely  assistance,  and  a 
pretty  considerable  loan,  he  overcame 
hisd^Bculties,  and  is  now  pretty  well  to 
do.  At  the  last  contest  for  the  borough, 
oor  friend  T.  of  the  Grange,  with 
others,  waited  upon  Peter  Pure ;  and 
Peter,  with  large  professions  of  grati- 
tude—as how  could  he  do  less  for  so 
kind  a  benefactor? — unhesitatingly 
promised  his  vote.  At  this  time,  be  it 
observed,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
sppearanoe  of  the  contest  which  after- 
wards came,  and  with  that  storm  a 
pretty  good  shower  of  bribery.  What 
quantity  of  this  shower  fell  to  Peter 
Pore's  share,  was  never  discovered ; 
bat  it  is  easy  to  coigecture  that  so 
nice,  so  grateful  a  conscience  Was  not 
overcome  for  nothing.  Peter  never 
Uked  cheap  sins.  The  contest  came, 
the  election  takes  pUce,  and  Peter 
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wcigin  down  the  ad- 
'8  scale.  Soon  after  this  he 
had  tlie  impudence  to  accost  his  be- 
nefactor thus "  My  dear  friend  and 
benefactor,  and  worthy  sir,  I  wished 
for  this  opportunity  of  explaining  to 
you,  with  the  utmost  sincerity  and 
confidence,  what  may  have  appeared 
to  you  like — ^yes — really  like  a  break- 
ing of  my  word.  It  is  true  I  did 
promise  you  my  vote :  but  then,  you 
know,  voting  being  a  very  serious 
matter,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  read 
my  oath  which  I  should  be  called 
upon  to  take ;  and  I  found,  my  good 
friend,  to  my  astonishment,  that  I 
was  bound  by  it  not  to  vote  from  ^  fa- 
vour and  affection.^  Yes,  those  are 
the  words.  Now,  it  unfortunately — 
only  unfortunately  in  this  instance, 
mind  me — happens,  that  there  is  not  a 
man  in  the  world  so  much  in  my  af- 
fection and  my  favour  as  yourself^ 
to  vote,  therefore,  as  you  had  wished 
me  to  vote,  would,  after  reading  the 
oath,  have  been  downright  perjury; 
for  I  certainly  should  have  voted 
*  through  favour  and  affection.'  That 
would  have  been  a  fearful  weight 
upon  my  conscience."  Here  was  a 
pretty  scoundrel,  Eusebins.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  have  you  encounter  him 
in  a  crowd,  and  trust  his  sides  to 
your  elbows,  lest  you  should  be  taken 
with  one  of  those  sudden  fits  of  juve- 
nility that  are  not  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  sedateness  of  your  years. 
You  will  not  be  inclined  to  agree  with 
an  apologist  I  met  the  other  day,  who 
simply  said  that  Satan  had  thrown 
the  temptation  in  his  way.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  such  superfluous  la- 
bour, nor  does  the  arch-fiend  throw 
any  of  his  labour  away.  Your  Peter 
Pures  may  be  very  well  left  to  them- 
selves, and  are  left  to  themselves ; 
theur  own  inventions  are  quite  suffi- 
cient for  all  their  trading  purposes  ; 
there  is  no  need  to  put  temptations  in 
their  way — ^they  will  seek  them  of 
themselves. 

You  will  certainly  lay  me  under  the 
censure  that  Montaigne  throws  upon 
Gnicciardini.  Let  me  then  make 
amShds,  and  ascribe  one  action  to  a  ge- 
nerous, a  conscientious  motive.  There 
cannot  be  found  a  better  example  than 
I  have  met  with  in  reading  some  me- 
moirs of  the  great  and  good  Colston, 
the  founder  of  those  excellent  chaii- 
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tiesinLondoiifBriBtol,  and  elsewhere,  liquities.  Happy  is  that  state  of 
I  find  this  passage  in  bis  life.  It  yision  that  can  see  vithont  lights 
happened  that  one  of  his  most  richly-  thongh  all  should  look  as  before  the 
laden  vessels  was  so  long  missing,  and  creation,  when  there  was  not  an  eye 
the  violent  storms  having  given  every  to  see,  or  light  to  actuate  a  vision— 
reason  to  suppose  she  had  perished,  wherein,  notwithstanding,  obscurity 
that  Colston  gave  her  up  for  lost,  is  only  imaginable  respectively  unto 
Upon  this  occasion,  it  is  said,  he  did  eyes.  For  unto  God  there  was  none, 
not  lament  his  unhappiness  as  many  Eternal  light  was  for  ever— created 
are  apt  to  do,  and  perpetually  count  light  was  for  the  creation,  not  him- 
up  the  serious  amount  of  his  losses ;  adf ;  and  as  He  saw  before  tiie  son, 
but,  with  dutiful  submission,  fell  upon  He  may  still  also  see  without  it" 
his  knees,  and  with  thankfulness  for  A  case  of  conscience  came  to  be 
what  Providence  had  been  pleased  to  discussed  not  long  since,  in  which  I 
leave  him,  and  with  the  utmost  resig-  took  a  part.  We  bad  been  speaking 
nation  relinquished  even  the  smiUlest  of  the  beauty  of  truth,  and  that  do- 
hope  of  her  recovery.  When,  there*  thing  could  justify  the  slightest  deri* 
fore,  his  people  came  soon  afterwards  ation  from  the  plain  letter  of  it.  This 
to  tell  him  that  his  ship  had  safely  was  doubted ;  and  the  case  sopposed 
come  to  port,  he  did  not  show  the  was,  that  of  a  ruffian  or  a  madoun 
signs  of  self-gratulation  which  his  pursuing  an  innocent  person  with  ia- 
frieuds  expected  to  see.  He  was  de-  tent  to  murder.  You  see  the  flight 
voutly  thankful  for  the  preservation  and  pursuit ;  the  pursuer  is  at  £u]t, 
of  the  lives  of  so  many  seamen ;  but  and  questions  you  as  to  the  way  taken 
as  for  the  vessel  and  her  cargo,  they  by  the  fugitive.  Are  you  justified  in 
were  no  longer  his — he  had  resigned  deceiving  the  pursuer  by  a  false  direc- 
them — he  coold  not  in  conscience  take  tion  of  the  way  his  intended  yictim 
them  back.  He  looked  upon  all  as  had  taken  ?  Are  yon  to  say  the  per- 
the  gift  of  Providence  to  the  poor ;  son  went  to  the  right,  when  the  way 
and,  as  such,  he  sold  the  ship  and  taken  was  the  left?  The  advocate 
merchandize — and  most  valuable  they  *for  the  downright  truth  maintamed 
were— and,  praying  for  a  right  guid-  that  you  were  not  to  deceive-— thongh 
ance,  distributed  the  proceeds  among  you  felt  quite  sure  that  by  your  tdling 
the  poor.  How  beautiful  is  such  cha-  the  truth,  or  by  your  silence  idtogetber, 
rity !  Here  is  no  false  lustre  thrown  immediate  murder  would  ensue.  The 
upon  the  riches  and  goods  of  this  advocate  declared,  that  without  a 
world,  that,  reflected,  blind  the  eyes  moment's  hesitation  he  should  act 
that  they  see  not  aright.  The  con-  upon  his  decision.  He  would  have 
science  of  such  a  man  as  Colston  was  done  no  such  thing.  People  are  better 
an  arbiter  even  against  himself,  sat  than  their  creeds,  audi,  it  should  seenit 
within  him  in  judgment  to  put  aside  sometimes  better  than  their  principles, 
his  worldly  interest,  and  made  a  In  which  case  would  his  conscience 
steady  light  for  itself  to  see  by,  where  prick  him  most,  when  the  heat  irts 
naturally  was  either  a  glare  or  an  ob-  over — as  accessory  to  the  murder  or 
Ecurity,  that  alike  might  bewilder  less  as  the  utterer  of  untruth  ?  I  can- 
honest  vision.  not  but  think  it  a  case  of  instinct, 
Some  such  idea  is  gloriously  thus  which,  acting  before  conscience,  pr9 
expressed  by  Sic  Thomas  Browne  ftac  vice  supersedes  it.  The  matter 
in  his  admirable  Religio  Mediti*  is  altogether  and  at  once,  by  an  irre- 
"  Conscience  only,  that  can  see  with-  sistible  decree,  taken  out  of  the  secon- 
out  light,  sits  in  the  areopagy  and  dary  "  Court  of  Conscience "  and  pot 
dark  tribunal  of  our  hearts,  surveys  into  the  primary  *^  Court  of  Nature/' 
our  thoughts,  and  condemns  our  ob*  Truth,  truth  i  well  may  Bacon 


*  lUligio  Mediei,  a  new  edition,  with  its  sequel,  CAmfton  Morale,  and  reiem- 
blant  passages  from  Cowper's  Task.  By  Mr  Peace,  BristoL  The  text  of  this 
inestimable  author  is  here  cleared  of  its  many  errors,  and  the  volume  eoniaios  a 
useful  verbal  index. 
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speak  of  it  thus—"  '  What  is  truth  ? » 
said  laughing  Pilate,  "  and  wouIdn^t 
wait  for  an  answer.''  If  there  be  dan- 
ger in  the  deviation  shown  in  the 
case  stated,  what  a  state  are  we  all 
in?  All,  as  we  do  daily  in  some 
war  or  other,  putting  onr  best  legs 
foremost  Look  at  the  whole  adver- 
tising, pnffing,  quacking,  world — the 
flattering,  the  soothing,  the  compli- 
menting. Yirtues  and  vices  alike 
dri\ing  us  more  or  less  out  of  the 
straight  line ;  and,  blindfolded  by 
habit,  we  know  not  that  we  are  walk- 
ing drcuitously.  And  they  are  not 
the  worst  among  us,  perhaps,  who 
walk  60  deviatingly — seeing,  know- 
ing—those that  stammer  out  nightly 
ere  tbey  rest,  in  confession,  their  fears 
that  they  have  been  acting  if  not 
speakuig  the  untrue  thing,  and  pray- 
ing for  strength  in  their  infirmity, 
and  more  simplicity  of  heart;  and 
woold  in  their  penitence  shun  the 
concoQTse  that  besets  them,  and  hide 
their  heads  in  some  retired  quiet  spot 
of  peace,  ont  of  reach  of  this  assault 
of  temptation.  And  this,  Eusebius, 
is  the  best  prelude  I  can  devise  to  the 
story  I  have  to  tell  you.  It  is  of  a 
poor  old  woman  ;  shall  I  magnify  her 
offence  ?  It  was  magnified  indeed  in 
her  eyes.  Smaller,  therefore,  shall  it 
be— because  of  its  very  largeness  to 
her.  But  it  will  not  do  to  soften 
offences,  Eusebius.  I  see  already 
yon  are  determined  to  do  so.  I  will 
call  it  her  crime.  Yes,  she  lived  a 
life  of  daily  untruth.  She  wrote  it, 
she  put  her  name  to  it — *4itera 
Bcripta  manet.^'  We  must  not  mince 
the  matter ;  she  spoke  it,  she  acted 
it  bonriy,  she  took  payment  for  it — it 
was  ber  food,  her  raiment.  Oh  t  all 
Ton  that  love  to  stamp  the  foot  at 
poor  human  nature,  here  is  an  object 
for  your  contempt,  your  sarcasm,  your 
abase,  your  punishment;  drag  her 
away  by  the  hair  of  her  head.  But 
stay,  take  care  yon  jdo  not  strain  at 
A  gnat  and  swaUow  a  camel;"  exa- 
mine yourselves  a  little  first.  She 
has  confessed,  perhaps  you  have  not. 
Remember,  no  one  knew  it ;  no  one 
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guessed  it.  It  is  she  herself  has 
lifted  up  the  lantern  into  the  dark 
recesses  of  her  own  heart ;  or  rather, 
it  is  true  religion  in  her  hath  done  it : 
and  dark  though  it  was  there,  you 
ought  to  see  clearly  enough  that  her 
heai-t  is  not  now  the  den  wherein 
falsehood  and  hypocrisy  lurk ;  search 
well— you  see  none.  She  has  made  a 
"  clean  breast  of  it,"  and  you  had 
better  do  the  same,  and  drop  the 
stone  you  were  about  to  fling  so  mer- 
cilessly at  her  dying  head.  Are  you 
out  of  patience,  Eusebius  ?  and  cry — 
Out  with  it,  what  did  she  do  ?  You 
shall  hear ;  'tis  but  a  simple  anecdote 
after  all.  I  have  learned  it  from  a 
parish  priest.  He  was  sent  for  to 
attend  the  deathbed  of  a  poor  old 
village  dame,  or  schoolmistress.  She 
had  a  sin  to  confess;  she  could  not 
die  in  peace  till  she  had  confessed  it. 
With  broken  speech,  she  sobbed,  and 
hesitated,  and  sobbed  again. 

"  I— I— I,"  she  stammered  ont, 
and  hid  her  face  again.  There,  I 
must,  I  must  tell  it ;  and  may  I  be 
forgiven  I  You  know,  sir,  I  have  kept 
school  for^  years — yes,  forty  years 
— ^a  poor  sinful  creature — ^I — I "  

**  My  good  woman,"  said  the  parish 
priest,  "  take  comfort ;  it  will  be  par- 
doned if  you  are  thus  penitent.  I 
hope  it  is  not  a  very  great  sin." 

"  Oh  yes !"  said  she, "  and  pray  call 
me  not  good  woman.  I  am— not- 
good  ; "  sobbing,  alas,  alas ! — there, 
I — will  out  with  it !  I  put  down  that 
I  taught  grammar— and  (sobbing)  I, 
I,  did  not  know  it  myself*'''* 

Eusebius,  Eusebius,  had  you  been 
there,  you  would  have  embraced  the 
old  dame.  The  father  of  lies  was  not 
near  her  pillow.  This  little  sin,  she 
had  put  it  foremost,  and,  like  the 
little  figure  before  many  nothings, 
she  had  made  a  million  of  it;  and 
one  word,  nay  one  thought,  before 
confession  was  uttered,  had  breathed 
upon  and  obliterated  the  whole 
amount.  Where  will  you  see  so  great 
truth?  And  this,  you  will  agree  with 
me,  was  a  case  of  Tender  Conscience. 
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*Ti8  a  pleasant  thing  to  torn  from 
the  present,  with  its  turmoil  and  its 
noise,  its  clank  of  engines  and  its 
pallid  artisans,  its  political  strife  and 
its  social  disorganization,  to  the  calm 
and  quiet  reconis  of  the  past — to  the 
contemplation  of  bygone  greatness: 
of  kingdoms  which  have  passed  away, 
— of  cities  whose  site  is  marked  only 
by  the  mouldering  column  and  the 
time-worn  wall — of  men  with  whose 
name  the  world  once  rang,  but  whose 
very  tombs  are  now  unknown.  If 
there  is  any  thing  calculated  to  en- 
large the  mind,  it  is  this;  for  it  is 
only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  past 
that  we  come  to  know  how  duly  to 
appreciate  the  present.  Without  this 
we  magnify  the  present ;  we  imagine 
that  the  future  will  be  like  unto  it ; 
we  form  our  ideas,  we  base  our  cal- 
culations upon  it  alone ;  we  forget 
the  maxim  of  the  Eastern  sage,  that 
this  too  shall  pass  away.^^  It  is 
by  the  study  of  history  that  we  over- 
come this  otherAvise  inevitable  ten- 
dency ;  we  learn  from  it,  that  other 
nations  have  been  as  great  as  we,  and 
that  they  are  ncrw  forgotten — that  a 
former  civilization,  a  fair  and  costly 
edifice  which  seemed  to  be  perfect  of 
its  kind,  has  crumbled  before  the  as- 
saults of  time,  and  left  not  a  trace  be- 
hind. There  is  a  still  small  voice 
issuing  forth  from  the  ruins  of  Baby- 
Ion,  which  will  teach  more  to  the 
thinking  mind  than  all  the  dogmas 
and  theories  of  modem  speculators. 

When  we  turn  to  the  study  of  an- 
cient history,  our  attention  is  imme- 
diately riveted  on  the  mighty  name 
of  Rome.  Even  the  history  of  Greece 
cannot  compare  with  it  in  interest. 
Greece  was  always  great  in  the  arts, 
and  for  long  she  was  eminent  in  arms: 
but  the  arms  of  her  citizens  were  too 
often  turned  against  each  other;  and 
the  mind  gets  fatigued  and  perplexed 
in  attempting  to  fol^w  theendlessma^e 
of  politics,  and  the  constant  succession 
of  unimportant  wars.  There  are,  in- 
deed, many  splendid  episodes  in  her 
history— such  as  the  Persian  war,  the 
retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  a  few  ac- 


tions in  the  Peloponneslan  contest,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Theban  campaigns  of 
Epammondas;  but  the  intervening 
periods  have  but  a  faint  mteiest  to 
the  general  reader,  till  we  comedown 
to  the  period  of  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narchy. This,  indeed,  is  the  great 
act  in  the  drama  of  Grecian  history. 
Who  can  peruse  without  interest  the 
accounts  of  the  glorious  reign  of 
Alexander;  of  that  inan  who,  issuing 
from  the  mountains  of  Macedonia, 
riveted  the  fetters  of  despotism  oa 
Greece,  which  had  grown  unworthy 
of  freedom,  and  carried  his  victoiioas 
arms  over  thefertile  plains  of  Palestine, 
till  he  stood  a  conqueror  amidst  the 
palaces  of  Persepolis,  and  finally  halt- 
ed only  on  the  frontiers  of  Hindostao, 
arrested  in  his  progress  not  by  the 
arms  of  his  enemies  but  by  the  re- 
volt of  his  soldiers?  He  flung  a  halo 
of  glory  around  the  last  diys  of 
Greece,  like  the  bright  light  of  a 
meteor,  whose  course  he  resembled 
equally  in  the  rapidity  and  brilliaocy 
of  his  career.  With  him  dies  the  in- 
terest of  Grecian  story :  the  intrigues 
and  disputes  of  his  successors,  desti- 
tute of  general  interest,  served  bat  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  progress  of  a 
mightier  power. 

Of  greater  interest  even  than  this 
is  the  history  of  Rome.  Her  con- 
quests were  not  merely  the  glorious 
and  dazzling  achievements  of  ooc 
man,  which  owed  their  existence  to 
his  talents,  and  crumbled  to  pieces 
at  his  death;  they  were  slow  and 
gi*adual  in  their  progress — ^the  effects 
of  a  deep  and  firm  policy :  they  were 
not  made  in  a  day,  but  they  endured 
for  a  thousand  years.  No  country 
presents  such  interest  to  the  politician 
and  the  soldier.  To  the  one,  the  rise 
and  progress  of  her  constitution ;  her 
internal  struggles ;  the  balance  of  po- 
litical power  in  the  state  ;  her  policy, 
her  principles  of  government ;  the  ad- 
minisb*ation  and  treatment  of  the 
many  nations  which  composed  her 
vast  empire,  must  ever  be  the  subject 
of  deep  and  careful  study:  while  to  the 
other,  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal,  the 
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wars  of  Ciesiir,  and  tbe  long  line  of 
her  military  annals,  present  a  wide 
field  for  investigation  and  instraction 
— an  inexhaustible  topic  for  philoso- 
phic reflection. 

Bnfc  there  is  one  snbject  connected 
with  the  progress  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire which  has  been  nndnly  neglected, 
and  without  a  perfect  understanding 
of  which  we  cannot  justly  appreciate 
either  the  civil  or  military  policy  of 
that  state.  We  mean  the  history  of  the 
nations  who  came  in  contact  with  her — 
viz.  the  Carthaginians,  the  Gauls,  the 
Spaniards.  The  ancient  historians 
belonged  exclusively  to  Greece  or 
Rome :  they  looked  upon  all  other  na- 
tions except  themselves  as  barbarous ; 
and  they  never  related  their  history 
except  incidentally,  and  in  so  far  as  it 
was  connected  with  that  of  those  two 
countries.  Modem  historians,  fol- 
lowing in  their  track,  and  attracted 
by  the  splendour  of  their  names,  de- 
viated not  from  the  beaten  path ;  and 
a  thick  veil  still  hung  over  the  semi- 
barbarous  neighbours  and  enemies  of 
Home.  The  history  of  no  one  of 
those  nations  was  more  interesting, 
or  in  many  points  involved  in  greater 
obscurity,  than  that  of  the  Gauls. 

Nowhere  amongst  the  ancient  wri- 
ters could  any  connected  account  of 
tbe  origin  or  progress  of  this  nation 
be  fonnd ;  scattered  notices  of  them 
alone  oouid  be  discovered  interspersed 
inddentaliy  amongst  other  matter, 
and  these  notices  were  frequently  in- 
consistent This  is  particularly  the 
case  a^  regards  their  early  history:  in 
later  times,  when  they  came  into 
more  immediate  contact  with  the  Ro- 
mans, a  more  connected  and  minute 
account  of  them  has  been  preserved. 
In  the  lively  pages  of  Livy,  and  in  the 
more  accurate  narrative  of  Polybius, 
a  considerable  mass  of  information  on 
this  subject  may  be  found ;  while  a 
clear  light  has  been  thrown  on  many 
parts  of  their  latter  history  by  the 
narrative  of  Appian,  the  Lives  of  Plu- 
tarch, and,  above  all,  by  the -Com- 
mentaries of  Csesar.  But  all  this  in- 
formation, scattered  over  a  multipli- 
city of  authors,  conld  give  us  no  con- 
ception of  their  history  as  a  people. 
An  anthor  was  stiU  wanting  to  col- 
lect all  these  together,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent us  with  something  like  a  conti- 
nuous history.   Bat  to  do  this  was 
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no  easy  task:  the  materials  were 
scanty  and  often  contradictory ;  they 
were  all  written  in  a  spirit  hostile 
to  the  Gauls  ;  a  deep  vein  of  preju- 
dice and  national  partiality  ran 
through  and  tarnished  them  all ;  the 
motives  of  that  people  were  misre- 
presented, their  actions  falsified;  the 
historians  often  understood  little  of 
their  institutions  and  their  character. 
From  such  materials  it  required  no 
common  man  to  be  able  to  deduce  a 
clear  and  impartial  narrative ;  it  re- 
quired great  talent  and  deep  research 
— the  accuracy  of  the  scholar  and  the 
spirit  of  the  philosopher,  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  critic  joined  to  the  eye  of 
the  painter.  Such  a  man  has  been 
found  in  Amad^  Thierry.  His  His- 
tory of  the  Gauls  is  a  work  of  rare 
merit — a  work  which  must  ever  be 
in  the  hand  of  every  one  who  would 
understand  the  history  of  antiquity. 
It  is  little  to  the  credit  of  the  litera- 
ture of  this  country,  that  his  work  has 
not  yet  appeared  in  an  English  trans- 
lation. 

He  has  traced  the  progress  of  the 
Gauls,  from  their  eariiest  appearance 
on  the  stage  of  the  world  till  their 
&iai  subjection  to  the  Roman  power, 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  scholar  and 
a  philosopher.  His  narrative  is  clear, 
animated!,  and  distinct;  he  possesses  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  power  of  giving 
breadth  to  his  pictures ;  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  his  readers  to  the  impor- 
tant events,  whilst  the  remainder  are 
thrown  into  shade.  His  mode  of 
tpeating  his  authorities  is  perhaps  the 
best  that  can  be  imagined ;  he  neither 
clogs  his  pages  with  long  extracts,  nor 
does  he  leave  them  unsupported  by  a 
reference  to  the  original  authors.  At 
tbe  end  of  each  paragraph  a  reference 
is  given  to  the  authorities  followed,  to 
whom  the  reader  may  at  once  turn  if  he 
wish  to  verify  the  conclusions  arrived 
at;  and  where  the  points  are  involved 
in  obscurity,  the  passages  founded  on 
are  quoted  generally  in  a  note,  and 
never  in  the  text,  except  when  their 
importance  really  justified  such  an  in- 
terruption of  the  narrative.  His  style 
is  always  animated  and  graphic,  oc- 
casionally rising  to  elevated  flights 
of  eloquence,  while  his  subject  is  one  of 
a  deep  and  varied  interest ;  for  in  fol- 
lowing the  checkered  fortunes  of  the 
Gauls,  he  {s  brought  in  contact  witli 
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almost  every  nation  of  the  earth.  To 
whatever  country  of  the  ancient  world 
we  turn,  we  find  that  the  Gaul  has  pre- 
ceded nSf  either  as  the  savage  con* 
queror  or  the  little  less  savage  merce- 
nary. Issuing  originally  from  the  East, 
that  boundless  cradle  of  the  human 
race,  we  soon  find  him  contending  with 
the  German  for  his  morass,  with  the 
Spaniard  for  his  gold— traversing  the 
sands  of  Africa,  and  pillaging  the  plains 
of  Greece— founding  a  kingdom  in  the 
midst  of  Asiatic  luxury,  and  bearing 
his  conquering  lance  beneath  the  Ca- 
pitol of  Rome.  But  a  mightier  spirit 
soon  rose  to  rule  the  storm.  In  vain 
the  courage  of  the  Gaul,  allied  with 
the  power  of  Carthage,  and  directed 
by  the  genius  of  Hannibal,  maintamed 
for  years  a  desperate  and  doubtful 
contest  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  The 
power  of  Rome  kept  steadily  advan- 
cing: Greece  soon  fell  beneath  her 
conquering  arm;  and  the  fleets  of 
Carthage  no  longer  ruled  the  wave* 
The  Spaniurd,  a^r  many  a  hard- 
fought  field,  at  last  sank  into  sullen 
submission;  and  the  GaUtians,  dege- 
nerating under  the  influence  of  Asiatic 
manners,  proved  unequal  to  the  con- 
test ;  the  Gaul,  instead  of  inundating 
the  land  of  the  foreigner,  could  with 
difiiculty  maintain  his  own ;  and  soon 
the  eagle  of  the  Capitol  spread  its 
wings  over  a  Transalpine  province. 
Bat  the  fr^e  spirit  of  the  Ganl  now 
made  a  mighty  efibrt  to  rend  asunder 
the  bonds  which  encircled  it ;  and  a 
countless  multitude,  after  ravaging 
Spain,  poured  down  into  Italy  :.  the 
Itoman  empu*e  rocked  to  its  founda- 
tion, when  Marius,  hastening  over 
from  his  African  conquests,  saved  his 
country  by  the  glorious  and  bloody 
victory  of  Aquae  Sexti».  Yet  a  lit- 
tle while  and  the  legions  of  Rome,  un- 
der the  orders  of  Caesar,  traversing 
with  fire  and  sword  their  country,  re- 
taliated on  the  Gaul  the  calamities 
he  had  often  inflicted  on  others,  sub- 
dued his  proud  spirit,  and  forged  for 
him,  amidst  seas  of  blood,  those  fet- 
ters which  were  finally  riveted  by 
the  policy  of  Augustus.  Such  is  a  brief 
outline  of  the  heart-stirring  story  of 
this  singular  and  interesting  race.  * 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  Thierry's  woric  is  the  Introduction. 
He  there  gives  a  brief  view  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Gaulish  race ;  its  divi- 
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sion  into  two  great  branches,  the 
Gaul  and  the  Kimry,  and  the  periods 
into  which  the  history  of  this  people 
naturally  divides  itself.  A  considerable 
part  of  it  is  taken  up  in  proving  thjU 
this  people  do  in  reality  consist  of  two 
great  branches,  the  Gaul  and  t  beKimTT. 
This,  we  think,  he  has  dearly  and  sa- 
tisfactorily shown,  by  evidences  drawn 
both  from  the  language  and  from  the 
historical  accounts  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us  regarding  them.  His 
character  of  the  Gauls  as  a  peopte  is 
ably  and  well  given ;  but  here  we  most 
let  him  speak  for  himself: — 

"  The  salient  characteristics  of  the 
Gaulish  family — ^tbose  'which  distinguish 
it  the  most,  in  my  opinion,  from  the  other 
races  of  men — ^may  be  thus  summed  op : — 
A  personal  bravery  unequaled  amongst 
the  people  of  antiquity ;  a  spirit  fraok, 
impetuous,  open  to  every  impre&aoo, 
eminently  intelligent;  but  joined  to  tliat, 
an  extreme  frivoUty,  want  of  eonstancT, 
a  marked  repugnance  to  the  ideas  of 
discipline  and  order  so  strong  in  the 
German  race,  much  ostentation — ^infine, 
a  perpetual  disunion,  the  consequence 
of  excessive  vanity.  If  we  wish  to  com- 
pare, in  a  few  words,  the  Gauliah  ftmily 
with  that  German  family  to  whom  we 
have  just  alluded,  we  may  say  that  the 
personal  sentiment,  the  individual  I,  is 
too  much  developed  amongst  the  for- 
mer,  and  that  amongst  the  latter  it  is 
not  sufficienUy  so.  Thus  we  find,  in 
every  page  of  Gaulish  story,  original 
characters  who  strongly  excite  and  con- 
centrate upon  themselves  our  sjm- 
pathy,  causing  us  to  forget  the  masses; 
whilst  in  the  history  of  the  Germans, 
it  is  generally  the  masses  who  prodoce 
the  effect  Such  is  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  people  of  the  Gaulish 
blood ;  but  in  that  character  itself,  an 
observation  of  facts  leads  us  to  recog- 
nise two  distinct  shades  corresponding 
to  two  distinct  branches  of  the  familT, 
or  to  use  the  expression  consecrated 
by  history,  to  two  distinct  races.  One 
of  those  races — ^that  which  I  designate 
by  the  name  of  the  Gauls — presents  b 
the  most  marked  manner  all  the  natonl 
dispositions,  all  the  faults  and  all  the 
virtues,  of  the  family  ;  to  it  belong,  in 
their  purest  state,  the  indiTidual  types 
of  the  Gaul.  The  other,  the  Rimry,  les» 
active,  less  spiritual  perhaps,  poeesses 
in  return  more  weight  and  stability :  it 
is  in  its  bosom  principally  that  we  re- 
inaric  the  uistitutiont  of  claswfiration 
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and  order ;  it  u  there  that  the  ideas  of 
theocracy  and  monarchy  longest  main- 
tain  their  sway." — (I.  ir.  tl) 

How  important  and  how  little  at- 
teiKied  to  is  this  character  of  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  men !  How  perfectly 
is  it  preserved  under  all  situations  and 
nnder  all  circumstances !  No  lapse 
of  time  can  change,  no  distance  can 
efface  it.  Nowhere  do  we  see  this 
more  distinctly  than  in  America:  there  ' 
how  marked  is  the  difference  of  the 
Spanish  race  in  the  south  and  the 
ADglo-Saxon  in  the  north  1  And  from 
this  we  may  draw  a  deeply  important 
practical  lesson ;  viz.  the  danger  of 
attempting  to  force  on  one  race  insti- 
tutioDs  fitted  to  another.  Under  a 
free  government^  the  Anglo-Saxon 
m  the  north  flourished  and  increased, 
and  became  a  mighty  people.  Under 
a  despotic  sway,  the  Spaniard  in  the 
south  was  slowly  but  surely  treading 
that  path  which  would  ultimately  have 
led  to  national  greatness,  when  a  revo- 
lution, nourished  by  English  gold,  and 
rendered  victorious  by  EnglSh  aims, 
inflicted  what  was  to  him  the  curse  of 
free  institutions.  Under  their  influence, 
commerce  has  fled  from  the  shores  of 
New  Spain  ;  the  gold-mines  of  Peru 
lie  miworked ;  population  has  retro- 
graded ;  the  fertile  land  has  returned 
to  a  Slate  of  nature ;  and  anarchy, 
pawping  the  place  of  gpvemment,  has 
intoived  the  country  in  ruin  and  de- 
solation. Nor  is  this  the  only  instance 
of  the  effect  of  free  institutions  on  the 
Spanish  race.  In  Old  Spain  the  same 
experiment  has  been  tried,  and  has 
produced  the  same  result.  Under  their 
withering  effect,  the  empire  of  Spdn 
and  the  Indies  has  passed  away ;  the 
mother  country,  torn  by  internal  dis- 
sensions, has  fallen  from  her  proud 
estate,  and  can  with  difficulty  drag  on 
a  precarious  existence  amidst  all  the 
tnmnlt  and  blood  of  incessant  revolu- 
tions. How  long  will  it  be  ere  we 
learn  that  free  Institutions  are  the 
Amreeta  cup  of  nations — the  greatest 
of  all  blessmgs  or  the  greatest  of  all 
^wses,  according  to  the  race  on  which 
It  w  conferred ! 

The  history  of  the  Gauls,  in  Thierry's 
opmioD,dividesit8elfnaturallyintofour 
peat  periods:  his  brief  r««<me  of  the 
state  of  the  nation,  during  each  of  those 
penoda,  is  so  animated  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  his  own  words : — 


"  The  first  period  contams  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  Gaulish  nations  in  the 
nomad  state.  No  race  of  the  West 
has  accomplished  a  more  agitated  and 
brilliant  career.  Its  wanderings  em- 
brace Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa:  its 
name  is  inscribed  with  terror  in  the 
annals  of  almost  every  people.  It 
burned  Rome :  it  conquered  Macedonia 
from  the  veteran  phalanxes  of  Alexan- 
der, forced  Thermopylae^  and  pillaged 
Delphi :  afterwards  it  planted  its  tents 
on  the  ruins  of  ancient  Troy,  in  the 
public  places  of  Miletus,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sangarius,  and  on  those  of  the 
Nile  :  it  besieged  Carthage,  threatened 
Memphis,  reckoned  among  its  tributa-  . 
ries  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  the 
East :  on  two  occasions  it  founded  in 
Upper  Italy  a  mighty  dominion,  and  it 
raised  up  in  the  bosom  of  Phrygia  that 
other  empire  of  the  Galatians  which  so 
long  ruled  Asia  Minor. 

In  the  second  period — that  of  the 
sedentary  state — we  observe  the  same 
race  every  where  developing  itself,  or 
permanently  settled,  with  social,  religi- 
ous,  and  political  institutions,  suited  to 
its  particular  character — original  insti- 
tutions,  and  civilization  full  of  life  and 
movement,  of  which  Transalpine  Gaul 
offers  a  model  the  purest  and  the  most 
complete.  One  would  say,  to  follow  the 
animated  scenes  of  that  picture,  that  the 
theocracy  of  India,  the  feudality  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Athenian  demq- 
cracy,  had  resorted  to  the  same  soil, 
there  to  combat  and  rule  over  one  and 
other  ill  turn.  Soon  that  civilization 
mixes  and  alters  :  foreign  elements  in. 
troduce  themselves,  imported  by  com- 
merce, by  the  relations  of  vicinity,  by 
the  reaction  of  the  conquered  popula- 
tion. Hence  various  and  other  strange 
combinations :  in  Italy  it  is  the  Roman 
influence  which  makes  itself  felt  in  the 
manners  of  the  Cisalpines :  in  the  south 
of  Transalpine  Gaul  it  is  at  first  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Greeks  of  Massalia,  af- 
terwards  that  of  the  Italian  colonies: 
and  in  Galatia  there  springs  up  the  most 
singular  combination  of  Gaulish,  Phry- 
gian, and  Greek  civilization. 

"  Next  follows  the  period  of  national 
strife  and  of  conquest.  By  a  chance 
worthy  of  notice,  it  is  always  under  the 
sword  of  the  Roman  that  the  power  of 
the  Gaulish  nations  falls :  in  proportion 
as  the  Roman  dominion  extends,  the 
Gaulish  dominion,  up  to  that  time  firmly 
established,  recoils  and  declines :  ono 
would  say  that  the  conquerors  and  the 
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conquered  from  the  AUia  followed  one 
«ad  other  to  all  points  of  the  earth  to 
decide  the  old  quarrel  of  the  CapitoL 
In  Italy  the  Cisalpines  are  subjugated, 
but  only  after  two  centuriet  of  the  most 
determined  resistance :  when  the  rest  of 
Asia  accepted  the  yoke,  the  GaUitians 
defended  still,  against  Rome,  the  inde- 
.pendence  of  iJie  East  Gaul  yields,  but 
x>nly  from  exhaustion,  after  a  century 
of  partial  contests,  and  nine  years  of  a 
l^eneral  war  under  Csesar :  in  fine,  the 
names  of  Caractac  and  Galgao  render 
illustrious  the  last  and  fruiUess  efforts 
of  British  liberty.  It  is  every  where 
the  unequal  combat  of  a  military  spirit, 
ardent  and  heroic,  but  simple  and  un- 
skilful, against  the  same  spirit  disci^ 
plined  and  perserering.  Few  nations 
show  in  their  annals  so  beautiful  a  page 
as  that  last  Gaulish  war,  written  never- 
theless by  an  enemy.  Every  effort  kJL 
heroism,  every  prodigy  of  valour,  which 
the  love  of  liberty  and  of  country  ever 
produced,  there  displayed  themselves  in 
spite  of  a  thousand  contrary  and  fatal 
passions :  discords  between  the  cities,  dis- 
cords in  the  cities,  enterprises  of  the  no- 
bles against  the  people,  licentiousness  of 
democracy,  hereditary  enmities  of  race. 
What  men  were  those  Bitunyes  who  in 
one  day  burned  twenty  of  their  towns ! 
What  men  were  those  Camutes,  fugi. 
tives,  pursued  by  the  sword,  by  famine, 
by  winter,  and  whom  nothing  could 
conquer!  What  variety  of  character 
is  there  amongst  their  chiefs — ^from  the 
druid  Divitiac,  the  good  and  honest 
enthusiast  of  the  Roman  civilization,  to 
the  savage  Ambio-rix,  crafty,  vindic- 
tive, implacable,  who  admired  and  imi- 
tated nothing  save  the  savageness  of 
the  German :  ft*om  Dumno-rix,  that  am- 
*  bitlous  but  fierce  agitator,  who  wished 
to  make  the  conqueror  of  the  Gauls  an 
instrument,  but  not  a  master,  to  that 
Vercingeto-rix,  so  pure,  so  eloquent,  so 
true,  so  magnanimous  in  nusfortune,  and 
who  want^  nothing  to  take  a  pUuse 
amongst  the  greatest  men,  but  to  have 
had  another  enemy,  above  all  another 
historian,  than  Csesar ! 

The  fourth  period  comprises  the 
organixation  of  Gaul  into  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, and  the  slow  and  successive  assi- 
milation of  Ti'ansalpine  manners  to  the 
manners  and  institutions  of  Italy — a 
labour  oonmienced  by  Augustus,  conti- 
nued with  success  by  Claudius,  com- 
pleted in  latter  times.  That  transfer, 
ence  from  one  civilisation  to  another 
was  not  made  without  violence  and 


widiout  checks:  Boraerous  rerotes  art 
suppressed  by  Augostna-^  great  insar. 
rection  fails  against  Tiberius.  The  dis- 
tractions and  the  impending  nan  of 
Rome  during  the  civil  wars  of  Galba,  of 
Otho,  of  Vitellios,  and  <»f  Vespaaan,  gave 
room  for  a  sudden  explosion  of  the  spirit 
of  independence  to  the  north  of  the  Alps. 
The  Gaulish  nations  again  took  up  arm^ 
the  senates  reformed  themselves^  the 
proscribed  druids  reappeared,  the  Ran»D 
legions  cantoned  on  ttie  Rhine  are  de- 
feated or  giuned  over,  an  empire  of  the 
Gauls  is  constructed  in  haste :  but  soon 
Gaul  perceives  that  it  is  aJready  at 
bottom  entirely  Roman,  and  that  a  re- 
turn to  the  ancient  order  of  things  is  no 
longer  either  dearable  for  its  happiness 
or  even  possible ;  it  resigns  itself  there- 
fore to  its  irrevocable  destiny,  and  re* 
unites  without  a  murmur  into  the  comsm- 
nity  of  the  Roman  eminre." — (1. 6-10.) 

Here  indeed  is  a  noble,  field  for 
history — many  snch  exist  not  in  the 
world  ;  it  joius  the  colours  of  romance 
to  the  truth  of  Darrative — it  embraces 
within  its  range  all  countries,  from  the 
snow-clad  mountains  of  the  north  to 
the  waterless  deserts  of  the  soath. 

When  the  first  light  of  history  da wd5 
upon  the  Gallic  race,  we  find  them 
settled  in  that  territory  which  is 
bounded  by  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
ocean,  and  in  the  British  isles.  There 
they  lived,  leading  a  pastoral  life, 
wandering  about  from  place  to  pla<%i 
and  ready  to  descend  with  their  flocks 
and  herds  wherever  cnpidi^  might 
lead,  or  fancy  direct  them,  lliey  first . 
turned  their  footsteps  towards  Spain; 
tribe  after  tribe  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
and  either  expelled  or  amalgamated 
with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  Their 
efforts  were  principally  directed  to- 
wards the  centre  and  west ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  native  Spaniards, 
displaced  and  driven  back  upon  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  soon  opeued  a 
way  for  themselves  across  the  eastern 
passes  of  the  mountains,  and,  trarersiog 
the  shores  of  southern  Gaul,  entered 
Italy.  There  they  took  the  name  of 
theLigures,  and  established  themselves 
along  the  whole  line  of  sea-coast  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Arno.  Tlie  road  to  Italy  being  thus 
laid  bare  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Gauls 
soon  followed  on  Uieir  footsteps,  and, 
crossing  the  Alps,  poured  down  into 


the  fertile  pl&iQS  and  vine-clad  hills 
of  the  smiling  south :  bat  they  were 
encountered  and  overcome  by  the 
Etruscans.    Internal  convulsions  in 
the.  centre  of  Gaul,  however,  htirled 
new  hordes  across  the  Alps.  The 
Kimry,  from  the  Pains  Moeotis,  en- 
tered the  north-eastern  portion  of 
Gaol,  and  expelled  from  their  terri- 
tory many  of  the  tribes  who  were  set- 
tied  there:  these,  uniting  in  large 
hordes,  precipitated  themselves  upon 
Italy.  The  Kimiy,  too,  joined  in  the 
iijcursion ;  race  followed  race,  and  the 
whole  of  northern  Italy  was  soon 
peopled  by  the  Gaulish  race,  who  long 
threatened  the  nations  of  the  south 
?>ith  entire  sabjngation  and  destruc- 
tion. The  empii-e  of  the  Gauls  in 
It«ly,  knowai  by  the  name  of  CLsal- 
piae  Gaul,  was  productive  of  the  great- 
est calamities  to  that  unhappy  countiy ; 
every  year  there  issued  forth  from 
it  bands  of  adventurers,  who  wasted 
the  fields  and  stormed  the  cities  of 
Etruria,  of  Campania,  and  of  Magna 
Grxda.    Bat  an  expedition  on  a 
larger  scale  was  at  last  undertaken. 
Pressed  by  the  increasing  x>opulation 
in  thev  rear,  a  lai'ge  band  determined 
to  abandon  their  present  homes,  and 
seek  new  conquests,  and  acquire  new 
booty.  They  first  directed  their  march 
toClasium  *,  but  soon  the  torrent  rolled 
with  resistless  force  upon  the  walls  of 
Rome.    Defeated  at  the  Allia,  the 
Romans  abandoned  their  city,  leaving, 
however,  a  garrison  in  the  Capitol ;  this 
garrison,  reduced  to  the  last  extremi- 
ties by  famine,  was  obliged  to  capitu- 
late, and  to  purchase  the  departure  of 
their  foes  by  an  enormous  ransom. 
The  Gauls,  crowned  with  success  and 
loaded  with  plunder,  departed ;  and 
the  Romans,  taking  courage  at  their 
retreat,  harassed  their  rear  and  cut 
oif  theu'  supplies. 

Such  is  the  truth  regarding  this 
famous  invasion,  which  has  been  the 
SQlject  of  a  falsification  probably 
without  a  paraild  in  the  annals  of 
liistory ;  by  it  defeat  was  transform- 
ed into  victory,  and  the  day  when 
Rome  sutfered  her  greatest  humilia- 
tion by  the  ransom  of  her  capital,  was 
turned  into  almost  the  most  famous 
day  of  her  existence,  when  her  most 
stJcccssful  enemy  was  humbled  to  the 
^nst.  In  the  pages  of  a  Greek  his- 
torian the  truth  has  been  preserved ; 
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while  the  annals  of  the  state  are  filled 
with  a  very  different  tale,  embellished 
with  all  the  eloquence  and  genius  of 
the  national  historian.  Such  a  sacri- 
fice of  historical  veracity,  in  order  to 
appease  the  insatiable  cravings  of  na- 
tional vanity,  nattirally  casts  a  shade 
of  doubt  and  suspicion  on  all  the  early 
records  of  her  victories  and  triumphs. 
Freed  from  her  enemies,  Rome  reviv- 
ed and  emerged  unconqnered  from  the 
strife ;  she  had  been  forced  to  bend  be- 
fore misfortune,  but  she  was  not  broken 
by  adversity :  a  new  city  sprung  up  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old,  and  the  legions 
once  more  issued  from  the  ramparts 
to  carry  her  victorious  banners  to  the 
capitals  of  a  conquered  world.  We 
have- not  space  to  trace  the  various 
fortunes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  during  the 
early  struggles  which  it  carried  on  with 
the  now  increasing  power  of  Rome. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  the  La- 
tins united  in  a  league  against  her, 
the  Cisalpines  joined  them ;  an  en- 
gagement took  place  at  Sentinum, 
where  victory  crowned  the  efforts  of 
the  Romans ;  but  though  defeated,  the 
Gauls  maintained  their  high  charac- 
ter for  valour  during  that  fatal  day. 
This  success  was  followed  up  by  a 
vigorous  attack  on  the  powerful  Gaul- 
ish tribe  of  the  Senones,  who  were 
almost  exterminated,  and  on  their 
territory  was  established  a  Roman 
colony  :  this  was  the  first  permanent 
settlement  made  by  that  people 
amongst  the  Gaulish  tribes  of  Italy. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  M. 
Thierry's  work  for  the  account  of  the 
causes  which  led  the  Gauls  and  Kimry 
to  press  upon,  and  finally  invade 
northern  Greece,  and  the  relation  of 
the  defeat  of  their  first  attack  under 
the  Brenn.  We  shall  dwell  some- 
what longer  on  their  second  invasion, 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing episodes  of  their  history : — 

"  In  the  year  280  b.  c,  the  Gauls, 
under  a  celebrated  chief  whose  title 
was  the  Brenn,  prepared  to  inTade 
Greece.  Their  army,  composed  of  vari- 
ous  tribes  of  Gauls  and  Kimry,  amounted 
to  162,000  infantry  and  61,000  caval- 
ry. When  this  immense  array  reached 
the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  a  division 
broke  out  amongst  their  chiefs,  and 
20,000  men,  detaching  themselves  from 
the  main  army,  advanced  into  Thrace. 
The  remainder,  under  the  Brenn,  preci- 
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pitated  themseWeB  on  Macedonia,  routed 
the  army  which  endeaToured  to  arrest 
their  progreasy  and  forced  the  remnant 
of  the  regular  forces  who  survived,  to 
take  refuge  in  the  fortified  cities.  Du- 
ring six  months  they  ravaged  with  fire 
and  sword  the  open  country,  and  de- 
stroyed the  unfortified  towns  of  Mace- 
donia and  Thessaly.    At  the  approach' 
of  winter,  the  Brenn  collected  his  forces 
and  established  his  camp  in  Thessaly, 
at  a  position  near  Mount  Olympus. 
Thessaly  is  separated  from  Epirus  and 
^tolia  by  the  chain  of  Pindus ;  and  on 
the  souUi,   the  almost  impenetrable 
range  of  Mount  CEta  divides  it  from  the 
provinces  of  Hellas.   The  only  pass  by 
which  an  army  can  march  into  Greece 
is  that  of  Thermopylae,  which  is  a  long 
narrow  defile,  overhung  on  the  right  by 
the  rocks  of  Mount  &ta,  and  &nked 
on  the  left  by  impassable  morasses,  which 
finally  lose  themselves  in.  the  waters  of 
the  gulf  of  Mulia.  A  few  narrow  and 
difficult  tracks  traverse  the  ridge  of 
(Eta ;  but  these,  though  passable  to  a 
small  body  of  infantry,  present  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  the  advance  of 
an  army.  To  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  ^280  b.  o.,  the 
Brenn  directed  his  march.   Aware  of 
its  vital  importance,  the  Athenians,  Boeo- 
tians, Locrians,  Phocians,  and  Megari- 
ans,  who  had  formed  a  leagoe  against 
the  northern  invaders,  collected  a  force 
of  about  26,000  men,  who,  under  the 
orders  of  Calippns,  advanced  to  and 
occupied  the  strait ;  whilst  306  Athenian 
galleys,  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Mulia, 
were  ready  to  operate  upon  the  flank 
of  the  enemy.    In  his  approach  to  this 
position,  the  Brenn  had  to  pass  the  river 
Sperchius,  to  defend  which  Cailippus 
had  detached  a  small  force  :  the  Brenn, 
by  a  statagem,  directed  their  attention 
from  the  real  point  of  attack,  and  cross- 
ed the  river  without  loss.   He  then  ad- 
vanced to  Heraclea,  and  laid  waste  the 
surrounding  country.  The  day  after  his 
arrival  at  this  place,  he  marched  upon 
ThermopylsB.  Hardly  had  the  Gauls  be- 
gun, to  involve  themselves  in  the  pass, 
when  they  were  encountered  by  the 
Greeks  in  its  classic  defile.   With  loud 
cries,  and  in  one  enormous  mass,  the 
GauU  rushed  impetuously  on ;  in  silence, 
and  in  perfect  order,  the  Greeks  advan- 
ced  to  the  charge.  The  phalanx  of  the 
south  proyed  inpenetrable  to  the  sabre 
of  the  north ;  the  pass  was  soon  covered 
with  their  dead  bodies  ;  the  Gallic  stand- 
ards were  unable  to  advance.  MeanwhUe 
the  Athenian  galleys,  forcing  their  way 
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through  the  marshes,  poured  n&  an  in- 
cessant yolley  of  arrows  and  darts  oi 
the  long  and  nnproteeted  flank  of  the' 
invaders.  Unable  to  witfastandtfaisdoable 
attack,  the  Gauls  were  forced  to  retreat 
This  they  did  in  the  utmost  confuskm; 
large  numbers  perialied«  trodden  to 
death  by  their  companions   still  mors 
were  drowned  in  the  morasses.  Seven 
days  after  this  severe  check,  a  ^msO 
party  having  attempted  to  cross  Mount 
CEIta,  they  were  attacked  when  involved 
in  a  narrow  and  difficult  pass,  and  cot 
to  pieces.  To  nuse  the  drooping  spirits 
of  his  men,  and  to  separate  the  forces 
of  his  adversaries,  the  Brenn  detsched 
a  corps  of  40,000  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Comlutis,  with  orders  to  force 
their  way  into  iEtolia.    This  diversoo 
proved  eminently  snccessful.  Combtia, 
finding  the  passes  of  Mount  Pindus  un- 
guarded, traversed  that  range,  and  en- 
tered iEtolia,  the  whole  of  whidi  he 
laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword  without 
opposition,  as  the  whole  military  fone 
of  that  country  had  marched  to  the  de- 
fence of  Tbermopylse.    On  hearing  of 
this  invasion,  the  ^toUans  Immedisteiy 
separated  from  the  allied  army,  and 
hastened  to  the  defence  of  their  eono- 
try.    On  their  approach  Comlutis  re- 
treated ;  but  whilst  involved  in  the 
mountain  passes,  his  rear  was  orertskeo 
by  the  regulars,  and  his  flanks  were 
availed  by  the  enraged  peasantry ;  so 
severe  was  his  loss,  that  hardly  ooe-half 
of  his  force  rallied  at  the  camp  of  He- 
raclea. The  day  after  the  departure  of 
the  ^tolians,  the  Brenn  led  oq  themaio 
body  of  his  troops  to  attack  the  pass  of 
Thermopyhe;  whilst  a  strong  detscb- 
ment  received  orders  to  force  one  of 
the  mountain  paths,  the  knowledge  of 
^vhich  had  been  betrayed  to  him  by  tbs 
inhabitants ;  being  guided  by  one  of 
whom,  and  their  movements  being  con- 
cealed from  view  by  a  thick  mbt,  wWeh 
enveloped  them,  this  detachment  snc- 
ceeded  in  surprising  the  troops  who 
were  entrusted  with  its  defence,  sd(4 
moving  rapidly  on,  they  fell  on  the  wsr 
of  the  main  body  of  the  allies,  who  were 
engaged  at  Thermopylae.  Asssalted 
both  in  front  and  rear,  the  Greeks  would 
have  been  totally  destroyed,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  presence  of  the  Atbenisn 
fleet,  who  affordedasafe  refnge  to  their 
shattered  ranks.   Freed  from  tbe/ire- 
sence  of  his  opponents,  the  Brenn  im- 
mediately pushed  on  to  Elatis  st  the 
head  of  66,000  men,  from  whence  he 
directed  his  march  on  Delphi.  Tbe 
town  of  Delphi  was  built  on  the  slope 
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of  one  of  the  peaks  of  ParnassiiSy  in 
the  midst  of  a  natural  excaTation,  and 
heinf;  almost  entirely  surrounded  with 
precipices,  it  was  left  unprotected  by 
snv  artificial  fortifications :  aboTO  the 
town,  on  the  north,  was  situated  the 
magnificent  temple  of  Apollo,  -  filled 
with  natiTe  oiFerings  of  the  Greeks. 
The  possession  of  this  treasure  was  the 
main  object  of  the  Brenn.  The  Gaulish 
army,  on  their  arrival  before  Delphi, 
dispersed  over,  and  pillaged  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day ;  thus  losing  the  most  favour- 
able  opportunity  of   assaulting  the 


The  denouement  of  the  tragedy  we 
shall  give  in  Thieny's  own  words : — 

"  During  the  night,  Delphi  received 
from  all  sides,  by  the  mountain  paths, 
numerous  reinforcements  from  the 
neighbouring  people.  There  arrived 
successively  1200  well-armed  £tplians, 
400  heavy-armed  men  from  Amplussa, 
and  a  detachment  of  Phocians,  who,  with 
the  citizens  of  Delphi,  formed  a  body 
of  4000  men.  At  the  same  time,  they 
learned  that  the  brave  ^tolian  army, 
•fter  having  defeated  Comlutis,  had  re- 
taken the  road  to  Elatia,  and,  increased 
by  bands  of  the  Phocians  and  Bceotians, 
laboured  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
Gaulish  army  of  Heraclea  with  the  di- 
vision which  besieged  Delphi. 

^  During  the  same  night,  the  camp 
of  the  Gauls  was  the  theatre  of  the 
greatest  debauchery ;  and  when  day 
dawned,  the  greater  portion  of  them 
werestUl  intoxicated:  nevertheless,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  the  assault  with- 
out loss  of  time,  for  the  Brenn  already 
perceived  how  much  the  delay  of  a  few 
hours  had  cost  him.  He  drew  out  his 
troops  then  in  battle  array,  enumerat- 
ing to  them  anew  all  the  treasures  which 
they  had  before  their  eyes,  and  those 
which  awaited  them  in  the  temple :  he 
then  gave  the  signal  for  the  escalade. 
The  attack  was  vigorous,  and  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Greeks  with  firmness. 
From  the  summit  of  the  narrow  and 
steep  slope  by  which  the  assailants  had 
to  ascend  in  order  to  approach  the 
town,  the  besieged  poured  down  a  mul- 
titude of  arrows  and  stones,  not  one  of 
which  fell  harmless.  Several  times  the 
Gaub  covered  the  ascent  with  their 
dead ;  but  every  time  they  returned  to 
the  charge  with  courage,  and  at  last 
forced  the  passage.  The  besieged,  obliged 
to  beat  a  retreat,  withdrew  to  the  near- 
^t  streets  of  the  town,  leaving  the  ap- 
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proach  which  conducted  to  the  temple 
free  :  the  Gaulish  race  rushed  on :  soon 
the  whole  multitude  was  occupied  in 
ivillaging  the  oratories  which  adjoined 
the  temple,  and,  in  fine,  the  temple  itself. 

"  It  was  then  autumn,  and  during  the 
combat  one  of  those  sudden  storms  so 
frequent  in  the  lofty  chains  of  Hellas 
had  gathered;  suddenly  it  burst,  dis- 
charging on  the  mountain  torrents 
of  rain  and  hail.  The  priests  at- 
tached to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  seiz- 
ed upon  an  incident  so  fitted  to  strike 
the  superstitious  spirit  of  the  Greeks. 
With  haggard  eyes,  with  disheveled 
locks,  with  frenzied  minds,  they  spread 
out  through  the  town,  and  through  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  crying  that  the  god 
had  arrived.  '  He  is  here ! '  said  they ; 
'  we  have  seen  him  pass  across  the  vault 
of  the  temple,  which  is  cloven  beneath 
his  feet;  two  armed  virgins,  Minerva 
and  Diana,  accompany  him.  We  have 
heard  the  whistling  of  their  bows,  and 
the  clang  of  their  lances.  Hasten,  O 
Greeks !  upon  the  steps  of  your  gods,  if 
you  wish  to  partake  of  their  victory  ! ' 
That  spectacle,  those  exhortations  pro- 
nounced amidst  the  rolling  of  the  thun- 
der, and  by  the  glare  of  the  lightning, 
filled  the  Hellenes  with  a  supernatural 
enthusiasm;  they  reformed  in  battle 
array,  and  precipitated  themselves  sword 
in  hand  upon  the  enemy.  The  same  cir- 
cumstances operated  not  less  strongly, 
but  in  a  contrary  way,  upon  the  victori- 
ous bands ;  the  Gauls  believed  that  they 
recognised  the  power  of  a  divinity,  but 
of  an  enraged  divinity.  The  thunder- 
bolts had  frequently  struck  their  bat- 
talions, and  its  reports,  repeated  by  the 
echoes,  produced  around  them  such  a 
reverberation,  that  they  no  longer  heard 
the  commands  of  their  chiefs.  Those 
who  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the 
temple,  had  felt  the  pavement  tremble 
under  their  steps ;  they  had  been  seized 
by  a  thick  and  mephitic  vapour,  which 
overpowered  them,  and  threw  them  into 
a  violent  delirium.  The  historians  re- 
late, that  amidst  this  tumult  they  beheld 
three  warriors  of  a  sinister  aspect,  of 
more  than  human  stature,  covered  with 
old  armour,  and  who  slaughtered  the 
Gauls  with  their  lances,  appear.  The 
Delphians  recognised,  say  they,  the 
shades  of  three  heroes,  Hyperochus  and 
Zorodocus,  whose  tombs  adjoined  the 
temple,  and  Pyrrhus  the  son  of  Achilles. 
As  to  the  Gauls,  a  wild  panic  hurried 
them  in  disorder  to  their  camp,  which 
they  attained  only  ncith  great  difficulty, 
overwhelmed  by  the  arrows  of  the 
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Greeks,  aod  by  the  fall  of  enonnouf 

rocks,  which  rolled  over  upon  them  frooi 
the  summit  of  Parnassus.  In  the  ranks 
of  the  besiegers,  the  loss  was  doubtless 
considerable. 

To  that  disastrous  day  succeeded, 
for  the  Kimry-Gauls,  a  night  not  less  ter- 
rible :  the  cold  was  excessive,  and  snow 
fell  in  abundance  ;  besides,  fragments 
of  rock  falling  incessantly  in  their 
.camp,  which  was  situated  too  near  th^ 
mountain,  crushed  the  soldiers  not  by 
one  or  two  at  a  time,  but  by  bodies  of 
thirty  and  forty,  as  often  as  they  assem*- 
bled  to  maintain  guard  or  to  seek  re- 
pose. The  sun  no  sooner  rose,  than  the 
Greeks  who  were  within  the  town  made 
A  vigorous  sally,  whilst  those  who  were 
in  the  country  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the 
enemy.  At  the  same  time,  the  Phocians» 
crossing  the  snow  by  paths  known  but 
to  themselves,  took  them  in  flank,  and 
assailed  them  with  arrows  and  stonesy 
without  exposing  themselves  to  the 
slightest  danger.  Hemmed  in  on  all 
sides,  discouraged,  and,  moreover,  ex- 
tremely incommoded  by  tho  cold,  which 
had  cut  off  many  of  their  number  dur- 
ing the  night,  the  Gaub  began  to  yield. 
They  were  sustained  for  some  time  by 
the  intrepidity  of  the  chosen  band  who 
combatod  around  the  Brenn,  and  acted 
as  his  guard.  The  strength,  the  stature, 
the  courage  of  that  guard,  struck  the 
Greeks  with  astonishment.  In  the  end, 
the  Brenn  having  been  dangerously 
wounded,  those  brave  men  dreamed  only 
of  making  a  rampart  of  their  bodies  for 
him,  and  of  carrying  him  from  the  field. 
The  chiefs  then  gave  the  signal  of  re- 
treat, and  to  prevent  the  wounded  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  they 
caused  those  who  were  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  follow,  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
army  halted  when  the  night  overtook 
it. 

"  The  first  watch  of  that  second  night 
had  hardly  commenced,  when  the  sol- 
diers who  were  on  guard  imagined  that 
they  heard  the  tumult  of  a  night  march, 
and  the  distant  tramp  of  horses.  The 
darkness,  already  profound,  did  not  per- 
mit them  to  discover  their  mistake ;  they 
gave  the  alarm,  and  cried  out  that  they 
were  surprised — ^that  the  enemy  was 
upon  them.  The  famine,  the  dangers, 
and  the  extraordinary  occurrences 
which  had  befallen  them  during  the  last 
two  days,  had  much  shattered  all  their 
imaginations.  At  that  cry, '  The  enemy 
is  at  hand  I  *  the  Gauls,  suddenly  aroused, 
seixed  their  arms,  and  believing  the 
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eamp  already  entered,  they  threw  them- 
selves  upon,  and  mutually  slaughtered, 
each  other.  Their  consternation  was  so 
grea^  that  they  believed  that  each  word 
which  struck  their  ears  was  uttered  in 
Greek;  as  if  they  had  forgotten  their 
own  proper  tongue.  Besid^  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  did  not  periait  then 
either  to  recognise  each  other,  or  to 
distinguish  tho  shape  of  their  bucklers. 
JDay  put  an  end  to  that  frightful  mtUx; 
but  during  the  night  the  Phociaa  shep^ 
herds,  who  remaiped  in  the  fields  to 
watch  their  flocks^  ran  to  inform  the 
Greeks  of  the  disorder  which  was  evi- 
dent in  the  Gaulish  camp.  They  attri- 
buted so  unexpected  an  event  to  the 
intervention  of  the  god  Pan,  from 
whom,  according  to  the  religions  fiuth 
of  the  Greeks,  aJarms  without  any  real 
cause  proceeded ;  full  of  ardour  and  ef 
confidence,  they  attacked  the  reargnard 
of  the  enemy.  The  Gauls  had  already 
resumed  their  march,  but  with  languor, 
as  men  discouraged,  worn  out  by  dis- 
eases, famine,  and  fatigue.  On  their 
tine  of  march  the  popula^on  carried  off 
the  cattle  and  provisions,  so  that  they 
could  not  procure  any  subsisteDoe  with- 
out the  utmost  difiiculty,  and  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  The  historiaos 
reckon  at  10,000  the  number  of  those 
who  sank  ui^der  these  misfortunes;  the 
cold  and  the  nocturnal  combat  had  cot 
off  as  many  more,  and  6000  had  perish- 
ed at  the  assault  of  Delphi :  there  re- 
mained then  to  the  Brenn  no  more  than 
3d,000  men  when  he  rejoined  the  main 
body  of  his  army,  in  the  plains  watered 
by  Uie  Cephisus,  on  the  day  after  his 
departure  from  ThermopyUe."  —  (1- 
171-178.) 

The  Brenn,  orerwhelmed  with  grief 
at  his  misfortune,  no  sooner  saw  his 
army  free  from  immcnliate  danger 
than  be  pat  himself  to  death.  His 
successor,  following  his  dying  adrice, 
slaughtered  10,000  of  the  woundedi 
and  continued  his  retreat : — 

"  As  he  approached  Thermopyia, 
the  Greeks,  issuing  forth  from  an  ambus- 
cade, threw  themselves  on  his  rear- 
guard, which  they  cut  to  pieees.  It  wss 
in  this  miserable  state  that  the  GauU 
gained  the  camp  of  Heradea.  They 
remained  there  for  a  few  days  before 
setting  out  on  their  northward  route. 
All  the  bridges  of  the  Sperohhs  hsd 
been  broken  down,  and  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  was  occupied  by  the  Theso- 
lians,  who  had  ooUected  en  hunms  ;  ns  ver- 
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th»>less,  the  Gmnlidi  army  forced  a  pas- 
sa;;e.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  popala- 
tiun  all  armeci,  aod  thirsting  for  ven-* 
geance,  that  they  traversed,  from  one 
eiiremity  to  the  other,  Thewaly  and 
llacedooia,  exposed  to  perils,  to  suffer- 
iogs,  to  privations,  daily  increaaingy 
eombatiDg  without  intermission  during 
the  day,  aad  at  night  having  no  other 
shelter  than  a  cold  and  watery  sky. 
They  gained  at  last  the  northern  fron^ 
tier  of  Macedonia.  There  the  distribu* 
tion  of  the  body  took  pUce :  afterwards 
the  Kimry-Gauls  divided  into  many 
bands ;  some  returned  to  their  country, 
others  sought  in  different  directions  new 
food  for  their  turbulent  activity."^ 
(I.  m.) 

A  band  of  Tectoaages  joined  to  the 
Tolistoboies,  and  a  horde  of  Ganls, 
united,  and  traversing  Thrace  with 
fire  and  sword,  passed  over  into  Asia 
31inor.   They  found  it  distracted  by 
the  quarrels  of  Alexander's  successors. 
8ommoDed  in  an  evil  honr  by  Nico- 
medes  to  aid  him  and  the  Greek 
states  of  Asia  Minor  in  their  struggle 
tgalnst  the  Selencidae,  they  soon  es- 
tablished him  on  the  throne  of  Bi- 
thynia.   Bat  they  now  turned  their 
victorious  arms  against  the  nations  of 
that  unhappy  country.  Their  armies, 
increased  by  reinforcements  drawn 
from  Thrace,  had  divided  themselves 
into  three  hordes :  the  Tectosages,  the 
Tolistoboies,  and  the  Trocmes.  To 
avoid  diapute,  they  distributed  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor  into  three  parts: 
of  these  the  Trocmes  possessed  the 
Hellespont  and  Troas;  the  Tolisto- 
boies, iBolida  and  Ionia;  the  Tecto- 
sages, the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  west  of  Mount  Taurus. 
Hieynow  orerran  and  subdued  aU 
Asia  Minor;  every  country,  every 
town,  was  obliged  to  pay  them  tribute ; 
or  soon  the  fertile  land  was  reduced 
to  an  arid  des^t,  watered  only  by  the 
blood  of  its  mhabitants,  and  the  costly 
city,  stormed  by  the  fierce  warriors  of 
the  north,  became  a  heap  of  smoking 
puns.  At  last  the  Tectosages  came 
in  contact  with  Antiochos,  king  of 
Syria,  and  were  totally  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  the  Taurus ;  the  Syrian 
Ung,  following  up  his  yictory,  com- 
pelled them  to  resign  their  conquests, 
&nd  to  establish  diemselves  on  the 
banks  of  the  Halys,  near  the  town  of 
Ancyra,  m  Upper  Phrygia,  where  they 


dwelt,  too  weak  again  to  enter  on  the 
career  of  conquest.  Internal  war  pre- 
vented the  Asiatics  for  some  time 
from  pursuing  their  successes,  and  the 
Trocmes  and  Tolistoboies  continued 
still  to  pillage  and  oppress  all  the 
maritime  provinces,  ^ay,  their  power 
was  actually  increased  by  those  wars, 
as  each  of  the  contending  parties  pur- 
chased the  mercenary  services  of  large 
bands  of  those  brave,  though  turbu- 
lent warriors.  But  the  end  of  the 
Gaulish  rule  in  Asia  Minor  was  at 
hand.  The  small  state  of  Pergamns, 
under  the  able  rule  of  Eumenes, 
emerged  from  its  obscurity,  and  in- 
flicted a  sewe  wound  upon  the  Gauls 
by  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  kiug  of 
Syria,  with  whom  a  great  number  of 
them  served  as  mercenaries.  His  son 
Attains,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
immediately  marched  against  and  de- 
feated the  Tolistoboies.  Ionia,  which 
bad  long  groaned  under  their  oppres- 
sion, seizing  the  opportunity,  rose  up 
against  them ;  the  Tolistoboies,  beaten 
in  several  engagements,  were  driven 
beyond  Mount  Taurus ;  and  the  Troc- 
mes, after  a  vain  attempt  to  maintain 
themselves  in  Troas,  wei*e  forced  to 
retreat  and  nnite  .with  their  defeated 
countrymen.  Attacked  now  by  the 
whole  population  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
two  hordes  were  driven  by  degrees 
into  Upper  Phrygia,  where  the  Tecto- 
sages had  formerly  settled.  Here  the 
three  hordes  united,  and  here  they 
founded  the  empire  of  Gaiatia. 

Thus  ended  in  Asia  Minor  the  do- 
minion of  this  people  in  their  character 
of  nomad  conquerors  ;  another  period 
of  existence  now  commenced  for  them. 
Abandoning  their  wandering  life,  they 
mixed  with  the  indigenous  population, 
who  wese  themselves  a  mixture  of  Greek 
colonists  and  Asiatics.  That  blending 
together  of  three  races,  unequal  in 
power  and  in  civilization,  produced  a 
mixed  nation,  that  of  the  Gallo-Greeks, 
whose  civil,  political,  and  religious  in- 
atitutions,  carry  the  triple  stamp  of 
Gaulish,  Greek,  and  Phrygian  manners. 
The  regular  influence  which  the  Gauls 
are  destined  to  act  in  Asia  Minor,  as  an 
Asiatic  power,  will  prove  not  to  be  infe- 
rior to  that  of  which  they  have  been  de- 
prived ;  and  we  shall  see  them  defend,  al- 
most to  the  last,  the  liberty  of  the  East 
against  the  Roman  arms."— (1. 203-204.) 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  M. 
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Thierry  in  his  vei^^  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  exploits  of  the  Gaulish 
mercenaries  in  Greece — in  pardon- 
iar  of  those  who  served  in  the  army 
of  Pyrrhas;  or  who,  acting  in  the 
pay  of  Carthage,  contributed  so  mnch 
to  the  victories  of  that  powerful 
and  wealthy  people,  and  who  took 
that  lead  in  the  famous  insurrection 
of  the  mercenaries,  which  so  neariy 
brought  about  their  ruin.  We  must 
pass  over  too,  unnoticed,  the  despe- 
rate struggle  between  the  Romans  and 
Gauls  in  Cisalpine  Ganl,  which  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Boian  confederacy 
at  the  battle  of  the  Telama,  and  their 
submission,  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
Insabrians  by  MarccUus.  The  whole 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul  thus  seemed  to  be 
finally  subdued,  when  a  new  enemy 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  field,  and 
again  led  the  Gaulish  standards  into 
the  heart  of  southern  Italy. 

Hardly  had  theCisalpines  laid  down 
their  arms,  when  there  arrived  amongst 
them  emissaries  sent  by  Hannibal  to 
excite  them  to  a  renewal  of  the  war, 
and  to  engage  them  in  an  alliance 
with  Carthage,  by  promising  to  gua- 
rantee to  them  the  liberty  of  their 
countxy,  and  by  exciting  theur  cupidity 
with  the  prospect  of  the  spoils  of 
Rome  and  southern  Italy.  They  were 
well  received,  and  secret  armaments 
soon  began  to  take  place,  especially 
amongst  the  Boian  confederacy.  But 
what  immediately  caused  the  outbreak 
was  an  attempt  of  the  Romans  to 
found  two  colonies,  one  at  Cremona, 
and  the  other  at  Placentia.  Enraged 
at  this,  the  Boians  took  up  arms,  and 
attacking  the  colonists  of  Placentia, 
dispersed  them,  whilst  the  Insubrians 
expelled  those  who  had  advanced  to 
Cremona.  The  Boians  and  Insubrians 
now  uniting  then*  forces,  laid  siege  to 
Mutina,  but  in  vain.  This  check,  how- 
ever, was  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  defeat  of  a  Roman  army  under 
the  orders  of  Manlius.  While  afiieurs 
were  in  this  state,  the  columns  of  Han- 
nibal, descending  from  the  Alps,  ar- 
rived on  the  Insubrian  territory.  The 
result  of  the  late  successes  of  the 
Gauls  in  their  disposition  towards  Han- 
nibal, is  well  explained  by  Thierry: — 
"  Two  factions  then  dirided  all  CisaU 
pine  Gaul.  The  one  composed  of  the 
Venetes,  the  Cremonas,  and  the  Ligures 
of  the  Alps,  gained  over  to  the  Roman 
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cause,  opposed  with  vigour  every  moT6« 
ment  in  jkvour  of  Hannihd.  The  other, 
which  included  the  Ligures  of  the  Apen- 
nines, the  Insabrians,  and  the  people  of 
the  Boian  confederation,  had  embraced 
the  Carthaginian  side,  bat  withoot  mndi 
ardour.  The  affairs  €i  Gaal  had  under, 
gone  a  great  change.  At  the  time  when 
the  propositions  St  Hannibal  were  re- 
oeivMi  with  entbaaasm.  Gaol  was  ha* 
miliated  and  conquered ;  Roman  troops 
occupied  her  territory — ^Roman  colmiici 
assembled  in  her  towns.  Bat  smce  tbe 
dispersion  of  the  colonies  of  Cremons 
and  Placenti»«^nce  the  defeat  d  L 
Manlius  in  the  forest  of  Matins,  tbe 
Boians  and  Insubrians,  satisfied  at  bar- 
ing recovered  their  independence  with 
their  own  forces,  cared  little  to  compro- 
mise themselves  for  the  advantage  of 
strangers,  whose  appearance  and  num- 
bers inspired  them  with  bat  slight  con- 
fidence."—(I.  284-285.) 

Hannibal  felt  all  the  importance  of 
deciding  the  wavering  sentiments  of 
this  people ;  on  them  his  future  soo 
cess  or  defeat  depended;  to  do  tbis 
nothing  but  victory  was  requisite. 
He  accordingly  advanced  npldly 
against  the  Romans,  and  first  engag^ 
them  in  a  cavalry  action  at  the  Tici* 
nus.  Victory  declared  for  the  Ctrtbi* 
ginians.  The  horse  of  Kumidia  routed 
the  cavalry  of  Rome.   This  success, 
unimportant  as  it  was,  revealed  Han- 
nibal to  the  eyes  of  the  €raub ;  influ- 
enced by  it,  the  Insubrian  cbie6 
hastened  to  supply  him  with  prorisioiu 
and  troops.   Hardly  had  tbe  Caitbs- 
ginians  arrived  in  sight  of  the  Bomia 
camp  at  Placentia,  when  a  large  bodr 
of  the  Gaulish  oontingoit  revolted 
ih)m  Scipio,  and  contrived,  tbougb 
much  reduced  in  numbers,  to  cut  tbeir 
way  through  in  spite  of  all  oppositioo, 
and  join  Hannibal.  The  famous  battle 
of  the  Trebia~the  first  of  those  great 
victories  which  have  rendered  inunor* 
tal  the  genius  of  the  Cartbagim«& 
chief— soon  followed ;  it  at  once  de- 
cided the  course  of  Cisalpine  Gtail 
Its  inunediate  and  ultimate  effectB  on 
the  power  and  operations  of  Hannibal 
are  well  developed  by  our  author:^ 

«  The  fortune  of  Hannibal  was  tbca 
consolidated;  more  than 60,000 Boians, 
Insabrians,  and  Ligures  flocked  in  a  fe^ 
days  to  his  stan&rds,  and  raised  bis 
forces  to  100,000  men.  Withsochadis- 
propordon  between  the  nocleos  of  tbe 
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Carthag^iiuaa  amy  and  ita  aoxiUaries, 
Hannibal  ivas  in  reality  but  a  Gaulish 
chic>f ;  »xid  if,  in  moments  of  danger,  he 
had  no  cause  to  repent  his  new  situation> 
more  than  once,  nevertheless,  he  cursed 
with  bitterness  its  inconveniences.  No« 
thing  could  equal  the  courage  and  de- 
ToCion  of  the  Gaulish  soldier  in  the  dan* 
pers  of  the  battle-field ;  but  under  the 
tent  be  bad  neither  the  habit  nor  the 
taste  of  military  subordination.  The 
l'>Ay  conceptions  of  Hannibed  surpassed 
his  comprehension ;  he  could  not  under- 
stand war,  unless  such  as  he  himself 
carried  it  on — as  a  bold  and  rapid  plun- 
dering excuruon,  of  which  the  present 
moment  reaped  the  whole  advantage. 
He  would  have  wished  to  march  m- 
ftantly  on  Rome,  or  at  least  to  pass  the 
winter  in  some  of  the  allied  or  subject 
provinces — in  Etruria  or  in  Uikibria-^ 
there  to  live  at  discretion  in  pillage  and 
license.  Did  Hannibal  represent  that  it 
was  necessary  to  spare  the  provinces 
in  order  to  gain  them  over  to  the  com- 
mon cause,  the  Cisalpines  broke  forth 
into  murmurs ;  the  combinations  of  pru- 
dence and  genius  appeared  in  their  eyes 
bet  a  vile  pretext  to  deprive  them  of  the 
advantages  which  they  had  legitimately 
won."— (I.  292-293.) 

We  cannot  follow  the  steps  of  the 
great  oonqneror  in  his  memorable 
campaigns — in  his  fatal  march  over 
the  fens  of  Etmria,  or  through  the 
glorious  field  of  Thrasymene*  Bat 
the  share  vhich  the  Gaals  had  in  the 
migfatj  victory  of  CannsB,  and  the 
change  of  the  seat  of  war,  with  the 
results  which  followed  from  it,  are  of 
such  importance,  and  the  remarks 
made  upon  them  by  M.  Thierry  are 
so  Just,  that  we  shall  give  the  whole 
of  his  aecoont  of  this  event  at  full 
length 

**  From  the  field  of  Thrasymene  Han- 
nibal  passed  into  southern  Italy,  and 
gave  battle  a  third  time  to  the  Romans, 
near  the  village  of  CannsB,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Aufidus,  now  called  the  Offanto. 
He  had  then  under  his  banners  40,000 
infantry  and  10,000  cavalry;  and  of 
these  50,000  combatants,  at  least  30,000 
were  Gauls.  In  his  order  of  battle,  he 
placed  their  cavalry  on  the  right  wing, 
ind  in  the  centre  their  infantry,  whom 
he  united  to  the  Spanish  infantry,  and 
whom  he  commanded  in  person:  the 
Gtolish  foot,  as  was  Uieir  custom  on  aU 
occadons  when  they  were  determined  to 
oonipier  or  die,  threw  off  their  tunic 
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and  sagfum,  and  fought  naked  from  their 
waist  upwards,  armed  with  their  long 
and  pointless  sabres.  They  commenced 
the  action ;  and  their  cavalry  and  that 
of  the  Numidians  terminated  it.  We 
know  how  dreadful  the  carnage  was  in 
that  celebrated  battle — the  most  glori- 
ous of  the  victories  of  Hannibal — the 
most  disastrous  of  the  defeats  of  Rome. 
When  the  Carthaginian  general,  moved 
with  pity,  called  to  his  soldiers  '  to  halt, 
and  to  spare  the  vanquished,*  without 
doubt  the  Gauls,  bloodthirsty  in  the 
destruction  of  their  mortal  enemies,  car- 
ried to  that  butchery  more  than  the 
ordinary  irritation  of  wars,  the  satisfac* 
tion  of  a  vengeance  ardently  wished 
for,  and  long  deferred.  There  70,000 
Romans  perished ;  the  loss  on  the  side 
of  the  conquerors  was  6600,  of  which 
4000  were  GauU.  Out  of  60,000  Gauls, 
whom  Hannibal  had  enumerated  around 
him  after  the  combat  of  the  Trebia, 
26,000  only  remained ;  battle,  sickness, 
above  all,  the  fatal  passage  over  the 
marshes  of  Etruria,  had  cut  off  all  the 
rest;  for  up  to  this  period  they  had 
supported  almost  exclusively  the  weight 
of  the  war.  The  victory  of  Canns 
brought  to  the  Carthaginians  other 
auxiliaries  ;  a  crowd  of  men  from  Cam- 
pania, Lucax^a,  Brutium,  and  Apulia, 
filled  his  camp ;  but  it  was  not  that  war- 
like race  which  he  formerly  recruited 
on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  CannsB  was 
the  term  of  his  success ;  and  assuredly 
the  fault  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  his 
genius,  more  admirable  even  in  adverse 
than  in  good  fortune — his  army  only 
had  changed.  For  two  thousand  years 
history  has  accused  him  with  bitterness 
for  his  inaction  after  the  battle  of  Aufi- 
das,  and  for  his  delay  at  Capua;  perhaps 
it  might  reproach  him  more  justly  for 
having  removed  from  the  north  of  Italy,, 
and  for  having  allowed  his  communica- 
tions with  the  soldiers  who  had  con- 
quered under  him  at  Thrasymene  and 
Cannse,  to  be  cut  off.  Rome  perceived 
the  fault  of  Hannibal,  and  hastened  to 
profit  by  it.  Two  armies  in  4chdon,  the 
one  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the 
south,  intercepted  the  communication 
between  the  Cisalpines  and  Magna  Grae- 
cia.  That  of  the  north,  by  its  incur- 
sions and  by  its  threatening  attitude, 
occupied  the  Gauls  at  their  own  hearths, 
whilst  the  second  made  head  against  the 
Carthaginians.">-(I.  297-300.) 

It  has  been  said  by  the  most  re* 
nowned  conqueror  of  modem  times, 
that,  give  him  bat  the  Gallic  Infantry 
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and  the  Maitielnke  cavafay,  aod  he 

would  sabdae  the  worid.  And  it  can- 
not fail  to  strike  the  attentive  reader 
with  astonishment,  to  learn  that  the 
sevcreet  blow  ever  given  to  the  power 
of  Rome  was  inflicted  bj  the  Gaulish 
foot  and  the  Nnmidian  horse.  It  is 
cnrions,  as  exemplifying  the  unchang- 
ing characters  of  race,  to  observe  that 
the  greatest  general  of  antiquity  tri- 
umphed at  the  head  of  an  army,  com- 
posed of  those  very  nations  whom 
T^apoleon,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
thousand  years,  declared  best  fitted  to 
pursue  the  blood-stained  patha  of 
military  greatness. 

The  eiforts  of  the  Gauls  did  not 
cease  with  the  battle  of  Cannce ;  they 
defeated  an  army  under  Posthumius, 
which  invaded  their  tenitory.  When 
Hasdrnbal  led  his  ill-fated  expedition 
to  strew  their  bodies  on  the  Italian 
plains,  he  was  accompanied  by  large 
bands  of  those  brave  adventurers; 
and  when  Carthage,  making  a  last 
effort  to  succour  her  general,  disem- 
barked 14,000  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mago,  Hannibars  brother, 
at  Genoa,  numerous  bodies  of  Gauls 
flocked  to  his  standuds.  And  this 
general,  though  nnable  to  effect  his 
junction  with  Hannibalf  yet  main- 
tained his  ground  for  ten  years,  till  at 
last,  defeated  in  the  territory  of  the 
Insubrians,  he  retired  to  Genoa.  There 
he  received  orders  to  return  to  the 
defence  of  Africa : — 

"  His  brother  also,  recaUed  by  the 
Carthaginian  senate^  was  obliged  to 
embark  at  the  other  extremity  of  Italy. 
The  Gaulish  and  Liguriaa  soldiers,  who 
had  faithfully  serv^  Hannibal  during 
seventeen  years,  abandoned  him  not  in 
his  days  of  misfortune;  re-united  to 
their  compatriots  who  had  followed 
Mago,  they  formed  still  a  third  part  of 
the  Carthi^inian  army  at  Zama,  in  the 
celebrated  day  which  terminated  that 
long  war  to  the  advantage  of  the  Ro- 
mans,  and  displayed  to  ttie  world  the 
genius  of  Hannibal  humbled  before  the 
fortune  of  Sdpio.  The  ferocity  with 
which  the  Gauls  fought  has  been  re- 
corded by  the  historian :  '  They  showed 
themselves,*  says  Titus  Liry,  <  inflamed 
with  that  inborn  hate  against  the  Roman 
people,  peculiar  to  their  race.'" — (I. 
310-311.) 

The  war  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  did  not 
cease  with  the  departure  of  Hannibal. 


Under  the  orders  of  a  Cntkaginian 
officer,  the  Gauls  again  took  the  field 
— Placentia  fell  beneath  their-arms; 
but  they  received  a  severe  defeat  from 
L.  Furius,  in  the  year  200  B.C.,  when 
the  Carthaginian  general  Amilcar  per- 
ished.  From  this  period  till  the  year 
191  B.C.,  the  Gaulish  nations  were  in- 
volved in  a  constant  snccession  of  wars, 
in  which,  though  occasionally  victon- 
ous,  they  were  upon  the  whole  unsuc- 
cessful. Exposed  to  the  incessant  in- 
Gursions  of  the  Bomans,  their  strengtli 
gradually  wasted  away;  each  year 
left  them  in  a  state  more  exhausted 
and  unfit  to  renew  the  war  than  the 
preceding.   Nation  after  nation  laid 
down  their  arms  in  despair,  till  at  last 
the  Boian  confederacy  stood  alone 
in  its  resistance  of  a  foreigB  yoke; 
but  their  ravaged  land*  and  ndeoei 
numbers  were  nneqnal  to  the  stniggie, 
and  when,  in  the  year  190  B.a,  the 
Roman  armies  advanced  Into  the 
heart  of  their  exhausted  territoiy,  the 
few  remaining  inhabitants  determined 
to  abandon  the  land  of  their  birth, 
and  to  seek,  amidst  ruder  nations, 
and  beneath  a  more  nngenial  sky,  for 
that  liberty  m  defence  of  which  their 
fathers  had  so  often  bled.  Accord- 
inglj,  the  wreck  of  a  hundred  and 
twelve  Boian  tribes,  rising  en  mom^ 
united,  and  wending  their  weary  steps 
over  the  snow-dad  anmmfts  of  the 
Alps,  and  through  the  pathless  forests 
of  Germany,  they  found  at  last,  ob 
the  banks  of  the  distant  Danube,  ft 
resting-place  far  removed  from  the 
hated  name  of  Bome. 

All  resistance  from  Cisalpine  Giol 
now  ceased.  Occasionally,  indeed,  ft 
few  tribes  from  the  lYanaalpine  wonid 
cross  the  Alps  and  descend  into  Italy, 
but  they  could  not  withstand  the 
shock  of  the  legions.  The  cooqoered 
territory  was  declared  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, which  it  ever  afterwards  re- 
mained. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  M. 
Thierry  in  his  acoonnt  of  the  progresf 
and  fall  of  that  strango  Gaolish  king- 
dom of  Galatia.  From  the  year  M  to 
the  year  190  b.c,  it  maintained  it« 
independence  nnshaken,  amidst  the 
degenerate  sons  of  Greece  and  the 
efieminate  Asiatics.  Bnt  the  Boman 
power,  beneath  which  the  GtulisI* 
race  was  ever  doomed  to  bend,  orer- 
took  them  even  amidst  the  noontains 
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of  Asift  Minor.   The  Galatians  had 

famished  some  troops  to  Antiochus 
the  Great,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
ttiey  came  in  contact  with  the  eagle 
of  the  Capitol.  The  first  encounter  is 
thus  allnded  to  by  our  anthor: — 

"  The  Romans  had  annihilated,  at 
Magnesia,  the  Asiatic  and  Greek  forces : 
yet  the  conquest  of  the  country  appear- 
ed to  them  still  incomplete.  They  had 
encountered,  beneath  the  banners  of 
Antiochus,  some  bands  of  a  force  less 
easily  conquered  than  the  Syrians  or 
the  Phrygians :  by  the  armour,  by  the 
lofly  stature,  by  the  yellow  or  reddish 
l(»cks,  by  the  war-cry,  by  the  rattling 
clash  of  arms,  by  the  dauntless  Taloor 
above  all,  the  legions  had  easily  recog- 
nised that  old  enemy  of  Rome  whom 
they  had  been  bronght  up  to  fear.  Be- 
fore deciding  any  thing  as  to  the  lot  of 
the  Tanqaished,  the  Roman  generals 
then  determined  to  carry  the  war  into 
Galatia."— (I-  360-361.) 

Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  189 
B.C.,  Cn.  Manlius,  with  22,000  legion- 
aries and  an  auxiliary  army  furnished 
by  the  King  of  Pergamus,  invaded  Ga- 
latia :  at  his  approach  the  Tolistoboies 
and  Tectosages  intrenched  themselves 
Qr>on  Mount  Olympus,  and  the  IVoc- 
mes  upon  Mount  Megalon,  and  there 
awaited  the  attack.  The  consul  first 
adranced  to  Mount  Olympus.  He 
led  his  troops  to  attack  the  Gaulish 
P*)sition  in  three  columns ;  the  prin- 
cipal column,  under  his  own  orders, 
was  to  advance  on  the  Gauls  in  front, 
the  other  two  were  to  try  and  turn 
their  position  on  either  flank.  The 
colnmn  which  he  led  first  engaged. 

"His  ve(tt€$  advanced  in  front  of 
the  standards,  with  the  Cretan  archers 
of  Attalus,  the  slingers,  and  the  corps 
of  Trulles  and  of  the  Thracians.  The 
infantry  of  the  legions  followed  with 
slow  steps,  as  the  steepness  of  the  de- 
clirity  rendered  necessary,  sheltered 
beoeath  their  bucklers,  so  as  to  avoid 
stones  and  arrows.  At  a  considerable 
distance  the  combat  began  with  dis- 
charges of  arrows,  and  at  first  with 
equal  success.  The  Gauls  had  the  ad- 
vantage in  position,  the  Romans  in  the 
number  and  variety  of  their  arms.  The 
action  continued,  the  equality  no  longer 
remained.  The  narrow  and  flat  buck- 
lers of  the  Gauls  protected  them  insuf- 
ficiently :  soon  having  expended  their 
darts  and  javelins^  they  found  them- 


selves altogether  disarmed :  for  at  that 
distance  their  sabres  were  useless.  As 
they  had  made  no  selection  of  flints  and 
stones  beforehand,  they  seized  the  first 
which  chance  threw  in  their  way,  which 
were  for  the  Tnost  part  too  large  to  be 
•  easily  wielded,  or  for  inexperienced  arms 
to  throw  with  effect.  The  Romans, 
meanwhile,  poured  down  upon  them  a 
murderous  hail  of  arrows,  javelins,  and 
leaden  balls,  which  wounded  them, 
without  their  having  any  possibility  of 
avoiding  the  approach.  ♦  *  *  ♦  x 
great  number  had  bit  the  dust,  others 
adopted  the  course  of  rushing  right  on 
the  enemy,  and  they,  at  least,  did  not 
perish  unavenged.  It  was  the  corps  of 
the  Roman  veiiteg  who  did  them  most 
harm.  These  velites  carried  on  their 
left  arm  a  buckler  three  feet  in  size,  in 
their  right  hand  javelins,  which  they 
threw  from  afar,  at  their  girdle  a  Spanish 
sword;  when  it  was  necessary  to  en- 
gage in  close  contact,  they  transferred 
their  javelins  to  the  left  hand,  and  drew 
their  sword.  Few  Gauls  now  remained 
on  foot:  seeing  then  the  legions  ad- 
vance to  the  charge,  they  fled  precipi- 
tately to  their  camp,  which  the  alarm  of 
the  multitude  of  women,  children,  and 
old  men  who  were  shut  up  within  it, 
already  filled  with  tumult  and  confusion." 
—(I.  373-376.) 

The  other  two  columns  had,  from 
the  difficult  nature  of  the  grotmd,  been 
unable  to  make  any  progress.  Man- 
lius now  led  on  his  legionaries  to 
assault  the  intrenchment,  which  they 
carried  at  the  sword's  point.  A  few 
days  after  this  victory,  Manlius  ad- 
vanced with  his  triumphant  army  to 
attack  the  Trocmes,  who  were  intren- 
ched on  Mount  Megalon.  This  battle 
resembled  much,  both  in  its  progress 
and  in  its  termination,  the  one  which 
preceded  it.  TheTi'ocmes  were  driven 
with  slaughter  from  the  field,  and  their 
camp  taken .  Dispirited  by  this  double 
defeat,  the  Galatians,  who  had  rallied 
their  scattered  forces  behind  the  Ha- 
lys,  sued  for  peace.  The  Romans, 
desiring  rather  to  conciliate  than  to 
Irritate  this  warlike  people,  merely 
exacted  that  they  should  surrender 
the  land  which  they  had  taken  from 
the  allies  of  Rome,  and  that  they 
should  give  up  their  wandering  and 
predatory  habits,  so  injurious  to  all 
their  neighbours.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  forced  peace  in  which  the  sub-, 
jectlon  of  Asia  to  the  Romans  kept 
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the  Galatians,  their  manners  rapidly 
changed.  Asiatic  Inxary  took  the 
place  of  northern  barbarity ;  the  wor- 
ship of  the  national  gods  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  idols  of  the  stranger 
were  substituted  in  their  room;  the 
coarse  garments  of  ancient  days,  gave 
place  to  vestments  of  pnrple  and  gold : 
yet  a  little  while,  and  the  loss  of  na- 
tional manners  was  followed  by  the 
loss  of  political  privileges ;  the  magis- 
tracies, formerly  elective,  now  became 
hereditary ;  the  families  who  usurped 
this  privilege  formed,  in  course  of 
time,  a  bright  and  all-powerful  aris- 
tocracy. Ambition  limited  the  num- 
ber of  these  magistracies ;  from  twelve 
they  were  reduced  to  four;  at  last 
they  were  centred  in  a  single  hand:  so 
that  when  Galatia  was  united  as  a 
province  to  the  Roman  empure,  it  was 
governed  by  a  hereditary  king.  Yet, 
amidst  this  usurpation  of  the  sovereign 
power,  the  national  council  of  the  Three 
Hundred,  still  continued  to  exist,  and 
assist  in  the  government  of  the  state. 

During  twenty  years  peace  sub- 
sisted between  the  Galatians  and  their 
Asiatic  neighbours.  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  however,  a  war  broke  out,  and 
pillaging  bands  once  more  began  to 
traverse  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor; 
when  Rome  interposed,  and  by  ker 
mediation  peace  was  restored.  Mith- 
ridates,  uniting  beneath  his  sway  all 
the  powers  of  the  East,  drove  back 
for  a  while  the  Roman  eagles,  and 
seemed  about  to  restore  their  ancient 
glory  to  the  Asiatics.  The  Galatians 
joined  with  him;  but  their  fidelity 
became  suspected,  and  he  seized  upon 
sixty  of  their  nobles  as  hostages.  En- 
raged at  this  treatment,  they  formed 
a  plot  to  assassinate  him ;  it  was  frus- 
trated, and  the  conspirators  were  al- 
most all  treacherously  put  to  death  at 
a  banquet.  His  troops  then  advan- 
cing, took  possession  of  Galatia,  which 
was  governed  by  one  of  his  officers 
with  insolence  and  oppression  for 
twelve  years.  At  laelt  a  revolt  broke 
out;  his  armies  were  driven  from  the 
country;  Galatia  was  once  more  free. 
The  defeat  of  Mithridates  by  the 
Roman  arms  ensured  their  indepen- 
dence for  a  short  time ;  but  the  rest  of 
Asia  was  now  subject  to  the  Romans. 
Surrounded,  enveloped  on  all  sides  by 
their  power,  Galatia  yielded  at  last, 
and  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 


Roman  province  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. 

Here  M.  Thierry  ends  the  first  part 
of  his  History  of  the  Gauls;  and  thus 
far  we  have  followed  him  step  by  step, 
because  we  considered  this  both  the 
least  known  and  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  Gaulish  history.  The  two 
periods  which  follow  are  more  familisr 
to  historical  readers :  because,  dorinf 
them,  Rome  was  the  great  enemy  k 
the  Gauls ;  and  if  she  has  often  pal- 
liated her  defeats,  she  has  at  least 
never  failed  to  chronicle  her  victories. 
Henceforth,  therefore,  we  shall  no 
longer  attempt  to  follow  the  thread  of 
his  narrative.  The  victories  of  Marias, 
the  campaigns  of  Caesar,  stand  in  no 
need  of  our  attention  being  directed 
to  them,  as  to  the  wars  of  the  Brena 
in  Greece,  or  the  conquests  of  the 
horde  in  Asia  Minor.  Here  we  taiie 
leave  of  the  Gaul  as  the  conquering 
nomad;  we  have  seen  him  wander- 
ing through  the  land  of  the  stranger 
with  fire  and  sword;  but  the  honrof 
vengeance  has  now  come,  and  we 
shall  see  him  bleed  in  vain  on  his 
native  soil  for  that  liberty  of  which  he 
had  so  often  deprived  others. 

M.  Thierry  opens  his  histoty  of  the 
second  period  with  an  exceedinglv 
interesting  account  of  the  state  of 
Gaul  dunng  the  second  and  third 
centuries  before  our  era,  Gaul  was 
then  inhabited  by  three  distinct  fami- 
lies or  races.  By  the  Iberian  family- 
divided  into  the  Aquitains  and  the 
Ligures.  By  the  Gaulish  family- 
divided  into  the  Gauls,  the  Khnrr, 
and  the  Belgians.  And  by  the  Ionian- 
Greek  family,  or  the  inhabitants  of 
the  powerful  and  flourishing  maritime 
and  commercial  state  of  Massaiia. 
The  Iberian  and  Ionian-Greeks,  fami- 
lies occupying  comparatively  but  a 
small  portion  of  Gaul,  need  not  de- 
tain us.  With  the  Gauls  we  havemore 
to  do.  Our  author  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  way  in  which  their 
ten'itory  was  divided  amongst  the 
three  different  bands  of  this  family:— 

"  A  line  which,  aettiog  out  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tann,  follows  the  coarse 
of  that  river,  then  that  of  the  Rhone, 
the  laer,  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  the  Vos- 
ges,  the  ^dnian  hilla,  the  Loire,  the 
Yienne,  and  comjE^s  at  last  to  rejoin  the 
Garonne,  by  turning  the  plateaa  of  ir* 
vernia :  that  line  would  nearly  cireatn* 
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scribe  the  posfieaaoiis  of  the  Gallic  race. 
The  territory  situated  to  the  east  of  that 
limit  belonged  to  the  race  of  the  Kimry; 
it  was  in  time  divided  into  two  portions 
bj  the  line  of  the  Seine  and  the  Mame^ 
the  one  northern  and  the  other  southern. 
To  the  soQthy  between  the  Seine  and 
tbe  Garonne,  lired  the  Kimry  of  the 
first  invasion}  intermingled  with  Gallic 
blood/  or  the  Gallo-Kimrr.  To  the 
north,  between  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine, 
tbe  Kimry  of  the  second  invasion,  or 
Belgians.  The  Gauls  nombered  twenty- 
two  nations;  the  Gallo-Kimry,  seven- 
teen; and  the  Belgians,  twenty-three. 
Theee  sixty-two  nations  were  subdivided 
into  many  hundred  tribes." — (I.  28.) 

He  then  enters  into  a  long  and  most 
interesting  description  of  the  domestic 
manners,  and  political  and  religions 
institutions,  of  the  Ganls. 

After  baying  traced  the  Ganl  for  so 
long  in  the  field,  we  love  to  follow 
him  into  his  cabin— to  observe  his 
appearance,  his  pursuits,  his  habits — 
to  mark  the  manly  figure,  the  fair 
complexion,  the  flowing  yellow  locks, 
the  glittering  hebnet  snnnonnted  with 
the  antlers  of  the  stag,  the  buckler 
covered  with  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  the  polished  cuirass  flashmg 
back  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  the 
heavy  sabre  hanging  from  the  gold- 
bespangled  belt,  the  precious  neck- 
lace, tike  rich  annlets,  the  bright  and 
variegated  hues  of  the  martial  sagum 
or  mantle,  of  the  noble  Gaulish  war- 
rior. We  follow  him  as  he  turns  away 
from  bis  clay-buUt  mansion,  and,  re- 
gardless of  the  silent  tears  and  en- 
treating looks  of  his  submissive,  per- 
haps ill-used  wife,  hurries  into  the 
noiae  and  excitement  of  the  battle- 
field«   Observe  the  wild  frenzy  that 
there  seems  to  seize  him,  as  he  rushes 
with  daontless  courage  on  the  bristling 
phalanx  of  his  enemies;  as,  amidst 
the  clonds  of  dust  which  float  over- 
head, and  the  horrid  cries  which  re- 
sound on  all  sides,  he  tears  and  widens 
with  savage  ferocity  the  feaiM  gash 
he  has  just  received ;  as,  a  moment 
after,  overcoming  in  personal  conflict 
yon  stalwart  chief,  he  decapitates, 
with  one  blow  of  his  heavy  sabre,  the 
yet  palpitating  corpse,  and  waves  the 
gory  head  wiw  demoniac  triumph  in 
the  air ;  and  as  he  returns  home,  yet 
reeking  with  blood  and  intoxicated 
with  victory,  and  suspends  above  his 
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threshold  the  ghastly  trophy.  Look 
again— the  scene  is  changed— the  glit- 
tering arms  are  flung  aside.  With 
his  mantle  floating  in  the  breeze,  his 
light  spear  quivering  in  his  hand, 
he  plunges  into  the  pathless  forest; 
with  fearless  step  he  pursues  his  way 
through  tbe  leafy  shade,  and  traverses 
the  treacherous  surface  of  the  mo- 
rass. Beneath  yon  giant  oak  he  has 
encountered  the  fiercest  inhabitant  of 
those  solitudes — the  wild  bull ;  but  it 
has  fallen  beneath  his  javelin,  which 
yet  protrudes  from  its  bushy  neck, 
and,  as  it  lies  struggling  on  the  green- 
sward, making  the  wood  ring  ag^ain 
with  its  bellowings,  his  dagger  is 
raised  to  give  it  the  final  stroke.— Ob- 
serve him  once  more  in  the  council  of 
his  nation.  The  warriors  stand  in  an 
attentive  circle,  leaning  on  then*  arms ; 
he  has  risen  to  address  them;  his 
action  is  animated,  his  words  are 
vehement;  the  polished  accents,  the 
finished  periods  of  the  Greek,  flow 
not  firom  his  lips,  but  there  is  eager- 
ness in  his  eye,  there  is  earnestness 
in  his  speech,  his  language  is  figura- 
tive in  the  extreme,  a  thousand  pic- 
turesque and  striking  images  illus- 
trate his  meaning;  his  metaphors, 
drawn  from  the  battle  and  the  chase, 
thrill  to  the  bosom  of  all  his  listeners ; 
and  the  dash  and  clang  of  their  arms, 
amidst  which  he  sits  down,  proclaims 
alike  theh*  assent  to  his  proposition 
and  their  admiration  of  his  eloquence. 
It  is  amidst  scenes  like  these  that  we 
love  to  follow  the  Gaul,  to  picture  to 
ourselves  an  old  race  and  an  old  civi- 
lization, which  combined  in  so  strange 
a  way  tiie  greatness  and  the  savage- 
ness,  the  heroism  in  danger  and  weak- 
ness under  temptation,  of  primeval 
and  half-civilized  man. 

To  comprehend  clearly  the  internal 
and  external  histoiy  of  the  Gauls,  we 
must  understand  the  political  condi- 
tion of  their  country.  This  is  unfolded 
in  a  dear  and. masterly  manner  by 
our  author,  in  the  following  pass- 
age:— 

"  In  Gaul,  two  privileged  orders  ruled 
the  rest  of  the  people — the  elective 
order  of  the  priests,  who  recruited  them- 
selves indiscriminately  from  all  ranks^ 
and  the  hereditary  order  of  the  nobles 
or  knights.  This  ktter  was  composed 
of  the  ancient  royal  families  of  the 
tribes^  and  of  those  men  who  had  been 
2k 
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recently  eimoUedf  either  by  war  or  by 
the  influence  of  lichee.  The  multitudep 
were  divided  into  two  cUisee— the 
people  of  the  country,  and  the  people 
ofinetown.  The  first  formed  the  tribee 
or  the  clans  of  the  noble  fiunilies.  The 
client  belonged  to  his  patron,  whose 
domains  he  cultiTatedy  whose  standard 
he  followed  in  war,  under  whom  he  was 
a  member  of  a  little  patriarchal  aris- 
tocracy ;  his  dnty  was  to  defend  him  to 
the  death  Arom,  and  against  all:  to 
abandon  his  patron  in  circumstances 
of  danger,  passed  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  disgrace,  and  even  for  a  crime. 
The  people  of  the  towns,  from  their 
Bituation,  remored  from  tiie  influence 
of  the  old  hierarchy  of  the  tribes,  en- 
joyed greater  liberty,  and  fortunately 
found  Siemselres  in  a  sitoation  to  main- 
tain and  to  defend  it.  Beneath  the 
mass  of  the  people  oame  the  slaves,  who 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  nnma- 
rons.  The  two  privileged  orders  cansed 
the  yoke  of  their  despotism  to  weigh, 
turn .  by  turn,  vpoa  Gaol.  Turn  by 
turn  they  exercised  absolute  authority, 
and  lost  it  by  a  series  of  political  r»v<^ 
lutions.  The  history  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Gauls  offers  then,  three 
verv  distinct  periods :  that  of  the  reign 
of  the  priests,  or  of  the  theocracy — ^that  of 
the  reign  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe%  or 
of  the  military  aristocracy— lastly,  that 
of  the  popular  constitutions,  founded  on 
the  prmciple  of  election,  and  on  the  will 
of  the  majority.  The  epoch  which  we 
are  about  to  treat  of,  accomplished  that 
last  and  e;reat  revolution ;  and  popular 
constitulTons,  although  still  ill  assured, 
at  last  ruled  over  all  Gaul  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  age.** — (XL 
71-78.) 

M.  Thleny  recognises  in  the  Granb 
the  traces  of  two  dislinct  religions. 
He  says — 

When  we  examine  attentively  the 
character  of  the  UfM  relative  to  the 
Teligious  beiief  of  the  Ganh^  we  are 
led  to  recognise  two  systems  of  idea^ 
two  bodies  of  symbols' and  snperetitionf 
altogether  distmct — ^in  a  word,  two  re- 
ligions :  the  one  altogether  sensible, 
derived  from  the  adoration  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  by  its  forms,  as  well 
as  by  its  literal  development,  reminding 
us  of  the  polytheism  of  the  Greeks  | 
ihe^  other  founded  upon  a  material  pan* 
tiidsm,  metaphysioa^  mysterione,  sacerw 
octal,  and  presenting  the  most  astod^ 
Sng  eonf ormi^  with  the  reUgims  of  the 


East.  That  last  has  received  ti^  ume 
of  druidism,  from  the  druids  who  were 
its  founders  and  prieets.  We  shall  gire 
to  the  first  the  name  of  the  GaoM 
polythdsm-'MH.  73-74.) 

Thieny  thinks  that  this  polytheism 
originally  prevailed  amongst  tiieGioLs 
bat  that  the  Kimry  intrtxiQced  dniid- 
ism,  which  soon  beciune  the  dommact 
religion  over  the  whole  of  Gaol,  though 
the  original  polytheism  ingrafted  npoa 
it  more  or  less,  in  different  places, 
some  of  its  tenets  and  oeremomea. 
The  great  seat  of  the  reti^on  of  tbe 
droids  was  Armorika,  and,  above  ail 
Britain ;  there  existed  the  most  power- 
fill  of  their  sacerdotal  colleger— there 
were  celebrated  the  most  aeoet  ^ 
their  mysteries. 

It  is  a  wondions  thing,  that  r^- 
gion  of  the  ancient  dniids !  A  uAxm 
mystery  enahronds  it— all  tho  tSkrts 
of  modem  science  cannot  lift  the  veil 
When  we  look  on  yon  circle  of  etooes 
which,  grey  with  tho  lapse  of  tgM, 
stands  in  lonely  mijes^  npcm  the 
dreaxy  moor,  near  which  no  soand  is 
oyer  heard,  save  the  distant  and  nd- 
len  roar  of  the  ocean,  as  it  bretb  in 
sheets  of  foam  on  the  rock-bowd 
coast — the  fitful  cry  of  emlew,  tt 
it  wings  over  them  its  solituy  wav- 
er the  occasional  low  moaning  of  the 
wind,  as,  stealing  through  amidst  tbe 
rocks,  it  seems  to  ponr  forth  a  moon- 
All  dirge  for  the  shades  of  dqwrted 
greatness when  we  look  on  a  scene 
like  this,  we  have  before  our  gaxeifl 
that  is  known  of  these  men  of  the 
olden  time.    Their  blood-stained 
rites,  their  solemn  mysteries,  are  for- 
gotten ;  bnt  their  simple  temples  itifl 
stand  imperishable  as  the  God  te 
whom  they  were  erected.  Trom  the 
study  of  the  ancient  authon  little  er 
no  information  can  be  gleaned;  a  few 
descriptions  of  their  bloody  sacrikefli 
an  account  of  some  of  their  more 
public  oeremoniais,  is  afl  that  thej 
have  handed  down  to  ns.  Bat  the 
real  nature  of  their  religion  is  m- 
known :  more  of  its  spirit  is  taachi 
to  us  by  those  silent  stohes  tiianhy 
all  other  aocounts  put  together. 
choice  of  the  situations  for  those  sacred 
monuments  amidst  the  melancholy 
waste,  or  buried  deep  in  the  wcessei 
of  some  rast  fisrest,  where  the  wide- 
spreading  branches      their  sacred 
tree  (the  oak)  easts  ita  de^  diadawi 
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orer  the  conseerated  spot,  with  no 
canopy  save  the  heayens,  shows  the 
dark  and  gloomy  sphit  of  their  faith. 
They  worshipped  the  God  of  the  thnn- 
der-stomif  not  the  God  of  peace ;  and 
k  was  amidst  the  thnnder-storm  that 
their  horrid  rites  appeared  most  hor- 
rid. When,  iiinminated  by  the  lurid 
glare  of  the  fightning,  the  gigantic 
06ier  figure  filled  with  hnman  beings 
sank  into  the  flames — when  the  shouts 
of  tlie  nmltitnde  who  stood  in  a  dense 
drcle  aroond  the  spot,  the  frenzied 
chants  of  the  dndds,  and  the  despair- 
ing shrieks  of  the  dying  yictims,  were 
drowned  in  the  sullen  roar  of  the 
thunder— then  must  the  fsarM  na« 
tore  of  their  creed  have  stood  forth 
in  all  its  horrors.  Yet  with  all  this, 
tiiere  was  a  sort  of  i^deur  in- 
the  seclusion  and  sunplicity  of  their 
worship.  All  was  not  blood;  and 
thongh  they  bowed  down  to  the  Un« 
known  God  in  an  erring  and  mistaken 
spirit,  yet  must  their  conception  of 
him  have  been  fine.  The  God  of 
nature  and  the  wilderness — ^the  God 
of  the  tempest  and  the  storm—- was  a 
nobler  idea  than  the  immortalized 
homanittes  of  Greek  and  Roman  my- 
thology, though  both  had  wandered 
equally  far  from  the  true  God  of  Mercy 
and  of  Peace. 

When  Massalla  was  hard  pressed 
by  two  Gaulish  nations,  she  sum- 
moned, in  an  evil  hour,  Rome  to  her 
aid.  By  the  Roman  arms  her  assail- 
ants were  repelled,  but  these  allies 
maintained  their  footing  in  the  coun- 
try. They  soon  subdued  Liguria, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Aqua  Sextias ; 
the  Gaulish  nadon  of  the  u^dues 
THiited  with  the  strangers ;  a  defensive 
league  entered  into  by  the  Allobroges 
and  the  Arvemes  to  drive  them  from 
their  shores,  was  defeated.  The  ter« 
ritory  acquired  by  these  victories  was 
organised  into  a  Transalpine  province ; 
th^  province  gradually  went  on  in- 
creasing ;  its  oommunicationB  with 
Italy  were  assured,  by  lAie  Romans 
ohtalnhig  possession  of  the  passes  of 
the  Alps,  in  the  year  118  b.c,  the 
first  Roman  colony  in  Gaul  was 
founded  at  Nari)onne ;  hither,  in 
course  of  time,  came  the  great  mari- 
time commerce  which  had  raised 
Massalia  to  her  greatness ;  hither, 
too,  flowed  much  of  the  internal  trafSc 
of  Gaol;  The  ships  of  Massidia  lay 


rotting  in  her  harbours,  her  extensive 
quays  lost  their  bu^  multitudes.  In 
the  falsi  of  her  naval  power,  hi  the 
bss  of  her  commercial  policy,  she  re- 
ceived a  just  reward  for  having  wafted 
to  her  shores,  and  assisted  with  her 
forces,  the  stranger  who  was  destined 
to  rule  over  the  Gaulish  people.  The 
organization  of  the  province  was  com- 
pleted; and  from  Narbonne,  Ronntt 
emissaries  issuing  forth,  labomed,  by 
augmentmg  the  quarrels  and  dissen- 
sions of  the  native  tribes,  to  afibrd  an 
opportunity  for  her  to  extend  the 
limits  of  the  empire. 

Driven  from  the  shores  of  the  Bal- 
tic by  an  inroad  of  the  ocean,  the  two 
tribes  of  the  Kimry  and  idie  Teutoneer 
uniting,  precipitated  themselves,  to  the 
nnmber  of  300,000  fighting  men,  upon* 
the  more  southern  couirtries.  in  the 
course  of  their  wanderings  they  came 
upon  the  Roman  province  of  Norica, 
which  they  laid  waste  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  where  they  defeated  the 
consul,  Papirius  Carbon,  with  great 
loss.  Without  taking  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  enter  Italy,  which 
now  lay  open  to  their  attack,  they 
entered  the  country  of  the  Helvetii, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  tribes 
of  that  people,  the  Ambrones,  the  Ti- 
gnrines,  and  the  Teutones ;  descend- 
ing now  upon  Gaul  like  a  devastating 
torrent,  they  wasted  it  as  far  as  the 
Belgian  frontier;  here,  however,  the 
resistance  of  the  inhabitants  prevent- 
ed them  from  advancing  fiurther. 
Turning  now  upon  the  Roman  province 
of  Transalpine  Gaul,  they  defeated* 
three  Roman  armies  under  Silanus, 
Cassins,  and  Scaunn ;  and  here  they 
were  joined  by  that  portion  of  the 
Tectosages  who  had  formerly  returned 
ftom  the  disastrous  invasion  of  Greece, 
The  Roman  generals,  Cepio  and  Man- 
litis,  who  had  advanced  against  them, 
Were  utterly  routed,  and  great  part 
of  the  province  laid  waste.  From 
hence  the  Kimrypenetrated  intoSpain, 
-Where  they  remained  for  two  years, 
pillaging  and  wasting  the  country, 
till,  having  received  a  check  from  the 
Geltiberians,  they  repassed  the  Py- 
renees, and  united  with  their  confe- 
derates hi  the  plams  of  Gaul.  The^ 
united  bands  now  prepared  to  march 
upon  Italy ;  this  they  did  in  two  di- 
visions :  one,  consisting  of  the  Kimry 
and  the  l^gnrines,  directed  its  steps- 
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throngh  Helvetia  and  Norica  and  by 
the  Tridentine  Alps ;  while  the  other, 
consisting  of  the  Ambrones  and  the 
Tentones,  moved  on  the  ronte  which 
leads  to  Italy  by  the  Maritime  Alps : 
both  divisions  had  appointed  a  com* 
mon  rendezvous  on  the  banks  of  the  Po. 

Bome  was  not  unprepared  for  this 
invasion ;  to  meet  it,  Marias  had 
beta  recalled  from  his  command  in 
Africa,  and  invested  with  the  consnlar 
power.   When  the  division  of  the 
Ambrones  and  the  Tentones  reached 
the  Maritime  Alps,  they  found  that 
general  encamped  in  a  position  which 
lay  directly  in  then:  line  of  march. 
Assaulted  for  three  successive  days, 
the  Romans  maintained  themselves 
in  their  intrenchments :  at  last  the 
Gauls,  giving  up  the  attempt  to  force 
them,  passed  on  and  soon  reached 
Aquas  Sextiae,  whither  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  Marius.   Marius  encamped 
ofn  a  hill  opposite  the  quarter  of  the 
Ambrones;  between  them  flowed  a 
river.  The  sutlers  of  the  Roman  army 
having  descended  to  obtain  water,  en- 
countered,  in  the  bed  of  the  torrent, 
some  Gauls.  A  skirmish  began ;  the 
Ambrones  flocked  in  great  numbcnrs  to 
support  theur  comrades;  soon  they  as- 
sembled their  whole  iforce  and  ad- 
vanced upon  the  Romans.  In  crossing 
the  stream  they  were  vigorously  op- 
posed by  the  auxiliaries.  Marius,  see- 
ing the  favourable  opportunity,  led 
down  his  legions  to  the  attack.  Unable 
to  withstand  the  shock,  the  Ambrones 
were  driven  back  with  great  loss ;  the 
river  ran  red  with  their  blood ;  the 
plain  was  covered  with  fugitives ;  and 
their  routed  forces- halted  not  till  they 
reached  the  neighbouring  quarter  of 
the  Tentones.  &  their  camp  the  Ro- 
mans experienced  more  resistance 
from  the  women,  who,  rather  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  flung 
themselves  on  the  hostile  ranks,  or 
perished  by  tiieir  own  hands.  Marius 
drew  off  his  troops  before  night,  and 
retreated  to  his  former  position  on  the 
hill.   The  next  night  he  sent  round 
SOOO  men  to  occupy  a  wood  in  the 
rear  of  the  position  of  the  Tentones. 
The  following  morning  he  drew  out 
his  legions  in  battle  array  upon  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  and  sent  forward  his 
cavalry  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy, 
and  induce  them  to  engage  with  him. 
They  fell  into  the  snare :  puiisuing  hla 


cavalry,  they  advanced  to  the  river's 
edge,  and  there,  in  an  evil  hour,  ctosb- 
ed  it  and  attacked  the  Roman  armj. 
The  contest  which  ensued  was  long 
and  desperate ;  the  Grauls  had  the  ad- 
vantage in  numbers,  the  Romans  in 
discipline  and  position.  But  whDe 
victory  still  hung  in  the  balance,  the 
3000  Romans,  issuing  forth  from  their 
ambuscade,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Tentones:  this  produced  irremedial^e 
confusion  in  the  ranks  of  the  Gaok 
Hie  Romans  redoubled  the  caergj  of 
their  attack,  and  the  victory  was  no 
lonrar  doubtfuL  Many  perished  in  the 
field,  more  in  the  pursuit ;  the  remain- 
der were  cut  off'  in  detail  by  the  pea- 
sants, who  assailed  them  on  all  skies. 

Meanwhile  the  other  divtsions  of 
the  Gauls,  consisting  of  the  Kimij  and 
the  Tigurines,  after  traversing  Helve- 
tia and  Norica,  arrived  at  the  Tri- 
dentine passes  of  the  Alps  at  the  end 
of  winter.  To  keep  possession  of  these 
passes  the  Tigurines  halted  upon  the 
summits  of  the  ridge,  while  the  Kimiy, 
continuing  their  march,  descended  inU> 
the  yalley  of  the  A^ge.  On  their 
approach  the  consul  Catulus,  who 
was  charged  with  the  defence  of  this 
part  of  Italy,  retreated  behind  the 
Adige ;  and  when  the  Gauls  advanced 
to  attack  him,  his  legions  were  s&zed 
with  such  a  panic,  that,  abandoning 
their  camp,  they  fled,  and  halted  not 
till  they  had  placed  the  Fo  between 
themselves  and  the  enemy.  The  Kim- 
ry  now  spread  themselves  over  the 
whole  territory  beyond  the  Po,  and 
occupied  the  land  wiUiont  opposition: 
here  they  determined  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  other  column.  This 
delay  saved  Italy;  for  it  afforded 
time  for  Marius  and  his  army  to  cross 
the  Alps,  and  effect  a  junction  with 
Catulus  and  his  troops.   In  the  Jolj 
of  101  B.C.,  Marius  and  Catulus  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  Kimiy  on  the 
banks  of  the  Po.   On  the  30th  of 
July  the  hostile  armies  met  to  decide 
the  fiate  of  Italy  in  the  Campns  Ba- 
nolius.   The  battle  which  ensued  was 
long  and  bloody;  but  overcome  bj 
the  heat  of  the  day  and  the  unmense 
clouds  of  dust,  and  exposed  by  their 
imperfect  defensive  armour  to  all  the 
strokes  of  the  enemy,  the  Klmryweie 
in  the  end  totally  defeated.  When 
the  Romans,  in  the  course  of  the  par- 
suit,  came  to  their  camp,  the  same 
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Bcene  occurred  as  that  which  took 
place  at  Aqnas  Sextis;  as  the  women, 
after  defending  themselves  for  some 
time,  at  last  pat  an  end  to  their  exis- 
tence with  their  own  hands.  On  re- 
oeiring  news  of  this  defeat,  the  Tigu- 
rines  abandoned  the  passes  of  the 
Alps,  and  retreated  to  their  native 
eoimtry,  Helvetia.  Thus  ended  the 
last  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Gaols. 
Rome  acknowledged  the  danger  she 
had  run  by  the  gratitude  she  displayed 
to  Marins,  who  received  the  title  of 
the  third  Romulus,  and  his  triumph 
waa  celebrated  with  all  the  enthusi- 
asm of  a  grateful  country. 

We  pass  in  sUence  over  the  various 
occurrences  in  Gaul,  till  we  come  to 
the  year  58  b.c.  Tliis  was  the  year 
when  Caesar  commenced  his  career  of 
victoiy.  His  first  achievement  was 
the  ddeat  of  the  Helvetii,  who,  rising 
en  mtuse^  wished  to  abandon  their 
sterile  countiy,  and  gain  by  the  sword 
a  more  fertile  land.  He  next  advanced 
against  Ariovistus  and  his  GermanSf 
who  were  ravaging  with  fire  and 
Bwoid  the  eastern  portions  of  Gaul: 
these  he  likewise  totally  routed — thus 
delivering  the  inhabitants  from  a 
withering  scourge.  But  their  joy  at 
this  event  was  soon  changed  into  sad- 
ness, when  the^  saw  that  the  Romans 
had  no  intention  of  retreating  from 
their  territory.  Establishing  himself 
amongst  the  Seqnanes,  Caesar  levied 
contribntions  and  collected  provisions 
finom  all  the  neighbouring  nations. 
Their  discontent  soon  burst  forth; 
they  fiew  to  arms,  and  prepared  to 
make  a  desperate  fight  in  defence  of 
their  liberties.  We  have  no  room  to 
follow  the  Roman  through  his  various 
campaigns;  to  trace  the  long  and  gal- 
lant stand  made  by  the  Gauls  in  de- 
fence of  their  native  land;  or  the 
great  and  admirable  genius  of  Ca»ar, 
nowhere  displayed  so  greatly  as  in 
his  Gaulish  campaigns,  though  perfidy 
sometimes  tainted  his  councils,  and 
torrents  of  innocent  blood  too  often 
stamed  his  arms.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  after  three  campaigns,  the  north 
and  west  had  submitted  to  his  forces, 
and  he  had  made  his  first  descent  on 
the  British  shores.  In  his  fourth 
campaign  he  undertook  his  second  ex- 
pedition against  Britain,  and  subdued 
some  more  of  the  continental  tribes. 
Bat  a  general  movement  now  took 
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place  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Gaul 
agamst  the  Romans,  who  at  first  suf- 
fered some  severe  checks ;  but  the 
military  skill  of  Ccesar,  in  the  course 
of  a  fifth  campaign,  again  triumphed. 
Though  so  often  vanquished,  these 
brave  people  were  not  yet  subdued. 
A  new  league  was  entered  into  by 
their  cities;  the  war  broke  out  afiesh; 
and  an  able  general,  Yercingeto-rix, 
now  directed  their  movements.  It  was 
during  the  course  of  his  sixth  cam« 
paign,  which  now  followed,  that  Caesar 
ran  the  greatest  danger  and  achieved 
the  greatest  triumphs.  The  surprise 
of  Genatum,  the  capture  of  Avaricum, 
seemed  at  first  to  promise  a  speedy 
victory  to  his  arms;  but  a  repulse 
which  he  suffered  beifore  the  walls  of 
Geronla  was  the  signal  for  the  whole 
of  Gaul  to  unite  with  the  insurgents. 
A  victoiy  which  he  gained  over  Ver- 
cingeto-rix  soon  aftciwards,  checked 
for  the  moment,  but  did  not  dispurit, 
the  Gauls ;  and  the  whole  weight  of 
the  war  was  soon  collected  around  the 
ramparts  of  Alexia.  Both  parties  feit 
that  the  contest  which  would  now 
ensue  must  decide  the  fate  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  both  made  the  most  stre- 
nuous exertions  to  prepare  for  it.  The 
gigantic  lines  of  Caesar  were  soon  sur- 
rounded by  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy,  and  a  combined  attack  was 
made  upon  them  both  from  within 
and  without.  Great  and  imminent  was 
the  peril ;  but  the  steadiness  of  the 
legions,  and  the  gallantry  of  their 
cldef,  surmounted  it,  and  the  banners 
of  Rome  finally  waved  triumphant 
over  the  hard-fought  field.  The  fruits 
of  this  victory  were  immense.  Alexia 
capitulated ;  the  Gaulish  nations  who 
had  been  most  active  in  the  war  sub- 
mitted; and  Yerdngeto-rix  was  given 
up  to  the  conquerors.  Yet  was  a 
sreat  part  of  the  country  still  unsub- 
dued ;  and  when  in  the  ensuing  year, 
B.C.  51,  Caesar  took  the  field  in  hia 
seventh  and  last  campaign  in  this 
countiy,  he  found  a  powernd  and  nu- 
merous confederacy  in  arms.  Taught 
by  the  experience  of  the  past,  they  no 
longer  attempted  to  unite  then*  whole 
forces  and  defeat  him  in  general  en- 
gagements, but  endeavoured  to  ex- 
haust his  resources,  and  wear  out 
his  troops  by  a  protracted  defensive 
warfare.  They  fortified  and  garrisoned 
their  towns  so  as  to  impose  on  him  the 
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lieceBdtyof  iiuumeraMe  siegee;  whilrt 
tiM  oonntiy,  on  faiB  line  of  march,  waa 
laid  waste,  and  hia  troops  were  ha- 
rassed by  f&e  incessant  attacks  of 
thdr  sldnnisherB.  Bat  Caasar  over- 
came aM  difficulties :  if  they  met  him 
in  ha^e,  they  were  yanqnished;  if 
they  retreated  to  their  fortifications, 
they  were  driven  from  them  by  esca- 
lade; if  they  took  r^ge  in  thar 
marshes,  he  porsned  and  overtook 
them  even  tiiere.  Dispirited  by  these 
constant  defeats,  the  Gaols,  for  the 
last  time,  laid  down  their  arms.  The 
eonqnered  territory  was  organized  as 
a  new  province  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  Ciesar  labonred  to  attach  it  to  his 
person  by  the  lenity  and  moderation 
of  his  government.  In  this  he  suc- 
ceeded; nor  had  he  ever  reason  to 
repent  of  having  done  so ;  for,  during 
the  dvil  wars  which  raised  him  to  the 
imperial  power,  he  received  no  incon- 
siderable assistance  from  the  courage 
and  devotion  of  its  inhabitants.  Here, 
as  a  free  people,  ends  tiie  histoiy  of 
tlie  Gauls.  We  shall  not  foUow  M. 
Thierry  in  his  account  of  the  last  pe- 
riod of  their  annals,  which  embraces 
the  subjugation  of  the  Britons;  the 
organization  of  Gaul  into  a  subject 
province;  the gradualloss of dieir na- 
tionality by  its  inhabitants ;  the  i^read 
of  Bomaa  manners  and  Roman  civi< 
lization  a]9ong8t  them ;  their  transi- 
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tion  from  an  independent  pec^  to  la 
integral  part  of  tiie  Roman  empire. 
Here  we  take  leave  ^  them:  their 
aims  have  just  dfOiq)ed  from  their 
hands;  liberty  has  just  fled  from  their 
shores;  the  fetters  conquest  aii 
strangely  on  their  fi«e-boni  linAs; 
they  have  not  yet  leaned  the  vices  of 
a  subject  race :  after  having  followed 
them  in  their  career  of  conquest,  and 
through  the  hard-fought  struggle  ia 
their  native  land,  we  love  not  to 
dwell  on  tiie  crushing  of  tibebr  haughty 
qnrit. 

Thronghout  the  whole  of  his  histoiT, 
Thierry  sustains  the  interest  well;  hot 
nowhere  is  his  narrative  more  ani- 
mated tJian  in  his  account  of  the  wan 
ofCsesar;  andno  wonder,foraBobl«r 
field  could  not  lie  before  him.  His 
book  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  ca> 
nous  and  interesting  which  we  po8« 
sess  on  the  lustory  ancient  times. 
A  great  work  it  cannot  be  called.  IL 
Thierry  is  more  a  man  of  talent  thaa 
of  raiius;  and  acoonyngly,  m  bis 
wore,  we  are  more  struck  with  the 
interest  of  his  narrative  than  wi^  the 
profoundness  of  his  reflections:  it  con- 
tains not  the  philosophy  of  Guizot,  nor 
the  originality  of  Mlchelet,  yet  it  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  modmrn  literature. 
Would  that  we  saw  a  few  more  snch 
in  our  own  country! 
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At  the  upper  end  of  the  large 
Gotbio  room,  fonning  the  interior  of 
ibe  town-hall  of  Hammelbnrg,  which 
waa  formaUy  prepared  as  a  court  of 
trial,  sat  upon  a  raised  part  of  the 
flooring,  in  his  chair  of  state,  the 
Ober-Amtmann ;  beTore  him  were 
placedt  &  velvet-behung  table,  his 
wckniben  or  secretaries ;  beside  him 
sat,  npon  a  low  cushioned  stool,  his 
daughter,  the  fair  Franlein  Bertha, 
snrronnded  by  her  turewomen,  who 
remidned  standing  behind  her. 

The  presence  of  the  young  Frauleia 
was  of  rare  occurrence  upon  occasions 
of  judicial  ceremony  in  the  old  town- 
halL  Bat  a  solemn  appeal  to  her  tes« 
timony  had  been  made  by  the  witch- 
finder;  and  her  father,  whose  sense  of 
justice  considered  that  a  matter  of 
accusation  of  so  heavy  and  serious  a 
uatore  as  that  of  witchcraft,  should 
be  investigated  in  all  its  bear- 
ugs,  had  commanded  her  presence. 
Her  heart,  full  of  the  purest  milk  of 
human  kindness,  revolted,  however, 
from  witnessing  the  progress  of  such 
tenfble  proceedings — the  justice  of 
which  her  simple  mind,  tutored  ac* 
oordmg  to  the  darkprejudioes  of  the  age, 
never  once  doubted,  but  which  curdled 
her  blood  with  horror.  And  she  sat 
pale  and  sad,  with  downcast  eyes^ 
Bcarody  daring  to  raise  them  upon 
the  crowd  that  filled  the  hall,  much 
leas  upon  tiie  most  conspicuous  ob- 
ject in  the  scene  before  her— the  un- 
happy being  against  whom  all  curses, 
sU  evil  feelings,  all  insane  desires  of 
blood  and  death,  were  then  directed. 
Perhaps  there  was  another  reason 
alsOf  which,  idmost  unconsdouslVf-cau- 
Bed  her  to  keep  her  eves  fixed  upon 
the  earth;  perhaps  she  feared  tiiat 
tbQT  might  meet  two  other  mild  blue 
the  expression  of  which  was  that 
of  a  deep— for  too  deep— an  interest: 
for  it  caused  her  heart  to  beat,  and 
lur  spirit  to  be  troubled;  and  her 
hoflom  to  heave  and  sigh,  she  knew 
uot  wherefore:  unless,  indeed,  she 
were,  fai  truth,  bewitched. 

In  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  placed 
tSte  iocoeed  womsa.  6hewfui0e«M 


upon  a  rude  three-legged  stool,  which 
was  firmly  fixed  upon  a  raised  floor- 
ing,  elevated  about  three  feet  firom 
the  ground— her  face  turned  towards 
her  judge.  A  slight  chain  passed 
round  the  middle  of  her  body,  and 
fastened  her  down  to  her  seat.  Sha 
was  still  attired  m  the  dark  hood  and 
cloak  which  had  been  her  custolnary 
dress,  and  sat,  with  head  bent  down-« 
wards,  and  her  hands  clasped  lan- 
guidly upon  her  knees,  as  if  resigned, 
in  the  bitterness  of  her  despair,  to 
meet  the  cruel  fate  that  awaited  her. 

Below,  was  aoomp^et  and  turbulent 
crowd  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  town, 
which  was  with  difficulty  kept,  by  the 
-pikemen,  within  the  limits  assigned 
to  it;  and  which,  firom  time  to  time,  let 
fi)rth  low  howls  against  the  supposed 
sorceress,  that  increased,  like  the 
crescendo  of  distant  thunder,  and  then 
died  away  again. 

On  eitiier  side,  towards  the  upper 
end,  were  ranged  upon  benches  some 
of  the  more  reputable  bourgeoU  and 
their  spouses,  all  decked  out  in  their 
finest  braveries,  as  if  they  were  pre- 
sent at  a  theatrical  show,  or  a  church 
mystery :  and,  in  truth,  the  represen- 
tation about  to  be  given,  was  but 
little  more  m  their  own  eyes,  than  a 
sort  of  show  got  up  for  theur  especial 
gratification. 

Guarded  by  two  pikemen,  stood  the 
cripple— his  teeth  set  firmly,  although 
his  lips  quivered  with  excitement— bos 
light  eyes  glaring  fiercely  around  with 
an  air  of  savage  exultation,  and 
gleaming,  as  it  were,  with  a  pale 
phosphoric  fire,  firom  out  of  the  dark 
ground  of  his  swarthy  face  and  lank 
black  hair.  He  moved  restlessl:r  and 
uneasily  upon  his  withered  limbs, 
clenching  by  fits  and  starts  his  rosaxy 
firom  his  bosom,  and  murmuring  a 
has^^,  and— to  Judge  by  the  wildness 
of  his  eyes,  that  showed  how  his  mind 
was  fixed  upon  for  other  thou(^ts^-4 
vain  prayer.  He  rolled  also  his  head 
and  the  upper  part  of  his  body  con- 
tinually backwards  and  forwards, 
likea  wild  beast  firetting  m  his  cage. 

AmoBf  the  more  prcoihieiit  of  the 
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crowd,  whom  the  favour  of  the  gaaids 
had  allowed  to  posh  beyond  the  as- 
signed limits,  or  whom  reasons,  con- 
nected with  the  trial,  required  to  come 
forwards,  stood  "  Gentle  Gottlob." 
His  brow  was  overclouded  with  sad- 
ness, for  he  felt  in  how  fearful  a 
pass  this  horrible  denunciation  had 
placed  the  woman  whom  he  had  so 
long  regarded  with  attachment.  His 
mild  blue  eye  was  more  melancholy 
than  of  wont;  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
the  trouble  of  his  mind,  he  was  unable 
to  withdraw  his  looks  from  that  bright 
loadstone  of  his  affections,  whose  sad- 
ness seemed  to  sympathize  with  his 
own.  At  least,  his  heart  would  fain 
persuade  him  that  there  was  a  mys- 
terious sympathy  in  their  mutual  de- 
jection. 

The  principal  personages  concerned 
in  the  awful  question  at  issue,  occu- 
pied, thus,  their  respective  positions 
m  the  old  town-hall ;  when,  after  a 
long  and  troubled  pause,  during  which 
silence  was  with  difficulty  obtained 
among  the  more  tumultuous  portion 
of  the  crowd  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
hall,  one  of  the  sdireibers  rose,  and 
read,  from  an  interminable  strip  of 
parchment  which  lie  held  in  his  hand, 
the  act  of  accusation  against  the  fe- 
male known  under  the  popular  desig- 
nation of  Mother  Magdalena,"  as 
attainted  of  the  foul  crime  of  witch- 
craft, of  the  casting  of  spells  and 
malefices  to  the  annoyance  and  de- 
struction of  her  fellow-creatures,  of 
consorting  with  spirits  of  darknessi 
and  of  lascivious  intercourse  with  the 
arch-fiend  himself.  For  so  ran,  at 
that  time,  the  tenor  of  the  accusation 
directed  against  the  unhappy  women 
suspected  of  this  imaginary  crime. 

The  act  of  accusation  was  long,  and 
richly  interlarded  with  all  those  inter- 
minable complications  of  legal  phrase- 
ology, which  seem  ever,  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  nations,  to  have  been 
the  necessazy  concomitants  of  all  le- 
gal proceedings.  The  reading  of  the 
act,  however,  being  at  last  terminated, 
the  town-beggar,  commonly  known 
by  the  familiar  name  of  Black  Clans 
the  witchfinder,  Schwartzer-Claus,  or 
Clans  Schwartz,  as  he  was  usually 
designated  among  the  people,  was 
summoned  to  stand  forward  as  the 
denouncer  of  the  aforesaid  Magdalena, 
•and  to  substantiate  his  charge. 


Thus  called  upon,  the  cripple  gave 
a  start  forward,  like  a  lion  let  loose 
upon  the  gladiator's  arena,  through 
the  barred  gates  of  which  he  has  al- 
ready sniffed  the  odour  of  blood ;  aod 
then,  raising  one  of  his  long  anns  to- 
wards the  stool  of  penitoice,  on  which 
the  criminal  had  been  placed,  he  agaio 
repeated,  with  an  eagerness  amounting 
to  frenzy,  his  accusation  against  her. 

As  the  witchfinder's  hoarse  vmoe 
was  heard,  a  visible  shudder  passed 
through  Magdalena's  frame ;  but  she 
raised  not  her  head,  moved  not  a  limb, 
spoke  not;  and  it  was  only  when 
called  upon  by  the  chief  sckmber  to 
declare  what  she  had  to  say  against 
this  accusation,  that  she  Ipwlymnr- 
mured— "God's  will  be  done!"  hat 
stm  with  bowed  head  and  downctft 
eyes. 

In  support  of  his  dennndation,  the 
cripple  proceeded  to  state  how  he  hid 
watched  the  mysterious  female  called 
"Mother  Magdalena,"  and  had  ob- 
served that  she  never  would  enter  soy 
consecrated  building ;  how  she  would 
daily  advance  up  the  steps  of  the 
church,  and  then  pause  before  the 
threshold,  as  if  she  feared  to  pass  it, 
and  then  throw  herself  down  apoa 
the  stones  before  the  gate,  where  she 
would  lie  in  strange  convolsions,  aod 
at  last  return  without  having  pene- 
trated into  the  building— an  erident 
proof  that  the  devil  she  served  bid 
forbidden  her  to  put  her  foot  into  mdj 
sacred  dwelling,  but  had  tangfat  her, 
nevertheless,  to  approach  netf 
enough  to  treat  the  awful  mjsteritf 
of  the  Christian  religion,  perfonned 
within,  with  mockery  and  contempt. 
To  this  accusation,  which  was  con- 
finned  by  the  acclamation  of  several 
persons  present  in  the  court,  M^gds- 
lena,  when  called  upon  to  spealu 
proffered  no  denial;  she  contented 
herself  with  the  meek  reply,  that  God 
alone  knew  the  motives  of  the  hetrt 
— ^that  it  was  for  Him  alone  to  judge. 
The  words  were  still  uttered  in  the 
same  low  despairing  tone,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  movement  of  her 
head  from  its  sunken  posture. 

The  partially  monastic  dress,  which 
was  her  habitual  attire,  was  neit 
brought  forward  against  her  as  a  proof 
of  her  desire  to  treat  with  contempt 
the  dress  of  the  reli^ous  orders :  <^ 
to  this  absurd  accusation,  when  asked 
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vhj  site  had  adopted  a  costume  re- 
sembling that  of  the  holy  sisterhood 
of  penitents,  the  old  woman  still  re« 
fosed  any  reply. 

The  events  of  the  previous  after- 
Boon,  when  she  had  been  openly  seen 
to  throw  her  staff  at  the  Amtmann's 
nnoffending  daughter,  and  wound  her 
on  the  neck,  and  liien  break  into 
pieces  the  image  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
were  then  recapitulated,  as  facts  known 
upon  the  positive  evidence  of  a  hun- 
dred witnesses. 

These  matters  disposed  of,  the  crip- 
ple proceeded  to  detail  his  own  pe- 
culiar grievances,  and  attributed^ 
as  he  had  done  in  the  cases  of  the 
seven  nnhappy  women  who  had  al- 
ready fallen  victims  of  his  frantic  de- 
lusion, the  severe  pdSns  that  had 
lacked  his  poor  distorted  limbs  to  the 
malefic  charms  of  the  sorceress.  He 
related  how,  on  the  last  night  on  which 
he  had  met  Mother  Magdalena,  he 
had  found  her  sitting  by  the  well  in 
the  market-place,  casting  a  spell  upon 
the  spring,  and  turning  the  waters  to 
poison  and  blood — as  a  proof  of  which, 
he  swore  to  have  hunself  tasted  in  the 
water  of  the  bucket  the  taste  of  blood; 
bow,  in  revenge  for  his  warning  to 
her  to  desist  from  her  foul  practices, 
she  had  pointed  up  her  finger  to  the 
sky,  and  immediately  brought  down 
upon  his  head  all  the  combined  waters 
of  heaven ;  how  she  had  vanished 
from  his  sight  in  this  storm,  he  knew 
not  bow;  and  how  immediately  in- 
tense pains  began  to  torture  his  joints, 
until  he  became  half  frantic  with 
agony,  and  had  been  compelled,  by 
hideous  visions,  to  quit  the  shelter  he 
had  sought,  in  order  to  be  exposed 
to  all  the  peltinigs  of  the  storm. 
He  had  since  suffered,  he  declared, 
the  tortures  of  the  damned  in  all  his 
Umbs,  with  occasional  fits  of  shudder- 
ing, sometimes  of  hot  fever,  some- 
times of  the  most  fireezing  cold,  which 
were  evidently  torments  worked  upon 
him  by  the  powers  of  darkness.  And 
as  he  spoke,  the  unhappy  wretch  was 
again  s^zed  by  one  of  his  fearful  fits 
of  ague,  during  the  convulsions  of 
which  the  clamours  of  the  crowd  grew 
terrible  agunst  the  sorceress. 

"  What  sayest  thou  to  this  accusa- 
tion, woman?'*  said  the  chief  schrei' 
her,  Thou  see'st  how  even  now  he 
suffers." 


"  I  have  never  willed  evil  to  any 
man — ^not  even  to  him,"  was  Magda- 
lena*8  only  reply. 

When  recovered  from  his  fit,  the 
cripple  again  raised  his  head — it  waa 
to  cast  a  glance  at  the  object  of  his 
denunciation,  in  which  hatred  and 
triumph  wer«  blended  together,  in 
one  of  those  occasional  flashes  of  wild- 
ness  which  showed  that  there  was  a 
vein  of  insanity  running  through  all 
the  frenzied  zeal  of  the  witchfinder. 
He  had  now  arrived  at  a  period  of 
his  narration,  when  the  most  damn- 
ing proof  of  all  was  to  overwhelm  the 
accused  woman. 

It  was  not  without  an  unaffected 
expression  of  horror,  that  he  went  on 
to  relate  how  he  had  wandered  around 
the  building  by  the  Watergate,  in  a 
lower  cell  of  which  he  had  discovered 
that  she  dwelt,  seeking  in  vain  to  find 
an  entrance  or  a  peep-hole,  that  might 
enable  him  to  penetrate  into  the  in- 
terior ;  how  he  had,  at  last,  dragged 
his  crippled  limbs  up  into  a  tree  upon 
the  river's  bank,  overlooking  an  upper 
diamber  of  the  building ;  how  he  had, 
at  first,  seen  Mother  Magdalena  in 
conversation  with  the  young  illumi- 
nator ;  how,  upon  his  departure,  she 
had  flung  herself  down  upon  her  knees, 
and  after  spitting  upon  one  of  the 
books  of  holy  writ  upon  the  table,  had 
made  wild  gestures  of  conjuration, 
upon  which  the  demon  himself,  attired 
in  a  dark  robe,  had  suddenly  appear- 
ed by  supernatural  means,  for  he  had 
not  entered  by  the  door;  how  the 
foul  hag  had  fallen  down  and  wor- 
shipped the  arch-fiend ;  and  how,  after 
a  conference  of  short  duration,  dur- 
ing which  the  woman  at  his  feet  ap- 
peared to  supplicate  with  earnestness, 
probably  a  prolongation  of  her  wretch- 
ed term  of  power  to  work  ill,  and 
afterwards  kissed  his  hand  in  token  of 
adoration  and  submission,  the  demon 
had  vanished  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
appeared. 

A  low  murmur  of  horror  ran  through 
the  assembly,  as  Black  Glaus  related 
this  fearful  story.  All  eyes  were 
turned  upon  the  handmaiden  of  Satan. 
For  a  moment  she  had  raised  her 
head,  horror-struck  at  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  interview  she  had  in  Gott- 
lob's  chamber  with  the  stranger—for 
a  moment  she  seemed  to  have  a  de- 
sire to  speak.  But  then,  clasping  her 
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]umd0  before  htf  fiice,  she  nmmiiired 
O  God!  it  cumot  be!  Bat  this 

is  terrible!" 

Gottlob,  who,  duriog  tiie  whole  aC" 
ensation,  had  listened  with  much  im-» 
patience,  conld  now  no  longer  restrain 
his  generous  feelings.  He  started  for« 
ward  with  the  words—"  Ko,  no,  it  is 
impossible  \  Speak,  Magdalena— say 
how  false  is  this  man*s  tale.*' 

"  Ood  knows  that  it  is  false !"  said 
Magdidena. 

"  I  knew  it  could  not  be.  There 
could  be  no  one  with  thee  in  my 
ehamber,  and  he  lies." 

"No,"  replied  Magdalena  sadly^ 
"thus  fiff  is  true:— There  was  a 
stranger  by  me  in  your  chamber." 

"  But  who  then?— speak,  Magda^ 
lena,"  urged  Gk)ttloK  "  Clear  your* 
self  of  the  foul  stigma  of  his  tale." 

**  I  may  not  say  1"  replied  the  un- 
happy woman.  "  Bat  God  will  prove 
my  innocence  in  His  own  right  time." 

"  Why  hesitate,"  Again  cried  the 
eager  young  man,  "when  with  a 
word  you  could  disprove  him?" 

"  I  have  already  said  it  cannot  be," 
said  the  accused  woman,  shiking  her 
head  upon  her  breast. 

Gottlob  himself  drew  back  with  a 
shudder ;  for  a  moment  he  knew  not 
what  to  think ;  the  strange  answers 
of  Magdalena  perplexed  and  troubled 
him.  He  began  himself  to  doubt  of 
the  woman,  who,  in  return  fbr  his 
benevolence,  had  showed  him  the  at- 
tachment of  a  mother.  He  pulled  hiii 
cloak  over  ids  face  with  both  Ids 
hands,  and  stood  for  a  time  over-* 
whehned, 

"  It  needs  no  ftirther  questions  up- 
on this  point,  I  presume,"  said  the 
chief  schreiber^  turning  to  the  Ober- 
Amtmann.  "  The  wretched  woman 
has  already  admitted  a  part  of  the 
truth;"  and.  with  a  sign  to  the  de- 
nouncer, he  oade  him  proceed. 

The  witchfinder  paused  for  a  mo*- 
ment,  and  gave  one  long  look  of  ten- 
derness tmopity — as  far,  indeed,  as  his 
harsh,  rudely-stamped  features  could 
express  such  feelings— at  the  pale  ihee 
of  Bertha.  Then,  fixing  his  eye  keenly 
upon  the  Ober- Amtmann,  as  if  to  i^- 
cinate  his  attention,  heburst  into  afresh 
accusation  against  the  sorceress,  as 
haidng,  in  the  first  place,  cast  h^r  spells 
upon  the  noble  Fraulein  Bertha,  for  the 
purpose  of  sowing  th«  seeds  of  death 


within  her  frtnie;  and  aa  hantig,  in 
the  second  place,  employed  the  yoimg 
man  called  "  Gentle  Gotttob"  to  be 
an  involuntary  agent  in  her  wuk  of 
ilL 

Upon  hearlBg  tiie  firat  part  of  tliis 
eharge,  Magdalena  had  raised  to 
head  to  give,  nnconadoualy  aa  it  were« 
a  deprecating  look  at  the  fair  giri— u 
if  to  assure  her,  with  that  one  tong 
eonoentrated  look  of  deep  feeling,  that, 
far  from  desiring  her  evil,  she  con- 
tended only  with  the  overpourings  of 
kindness  and  love  ibr  her ;  and  then, 
as  though  she  had  already  es^ressed 
more  than  har  conscience  could  ap- 
prove, she  bowed  again  hor  head^ 
murmuring  only — O  God!  support 
me.  Thou  knowest  how  fidse  ii  the 
raving  of  thai  wretched  man."  The 
second  part  of  the  charge  exdt«d 
other  and  very  varied  feelings  amoog 
those  present  Magdalena  again  start- 
ed, but  with  evident  surprise,  and 
made  a  hasty  gesture  of  deniaL 
k>b  sprang  forward,  horrified  at  hduf 
thus  involved,  even  as  an  involontaiy 
agent,  in  the  hideous  dennndatioD, 
and  indignant  at  the  supposition  that 
he  could  work  ill  to  the  Amtmami*8 
lovely  daughter;  and  he  protested, 
with  all  the  vehemence  which  gentls 
natures,  when  roused  into  excitement, 
will  display,  against  so  unfounded 
and  calumnious  an  aconsation ;  whilst 
Bertha,  jc^ning  together  her  small 
hands,  as  if  m  supplication,  turned 
her  foce,  with  anxious  expressiou,  to 
her  father,  crying-^"  No,  no^it  can- 
not be!" 

Astounded  at  so  unexpected  a  re- 
velation, the  Ober- Amtmann  seoned 
at  first  not  to  know  what  to  think. 
He  gazed  alternately  upon  Gottlob 
and  Bertha,  as  if  to  read  upon  their 
ftfcoes  the  secret  of  a  connexion  be- 
tween them ;  and  tiien,  satisfied  of 
the  impossibility  that  the  noUe  Ober- 
Amtmann*s  daughter  could  have  the 
lightest  affinity  with  the  unknown 
vottth  before  him,  he  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  passed  his  hand  over  his 
brow,  as  if  to  drive  away  id»ui  so 
absurd. 

"Peace,  youth— peace!"  he  cried 
to  Gottlob;  "  we  win  hear  thee  anon. 
It  is  not  thou  who  art  accused.  And 
thou,  my  child^be  cakn.  Cripple! 
what  mean  thy  wt^?  What  pro<^ 
bringest  thoa  of  their  troth?" 
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A5k  <^  the  raffefiBg  angel  by  thy 
side,  my  noble  lord/'  replied  the  crip- 
pie  with  emotion.  Let  her  tell  how,* 
of  late^  her  cheek  has  grown  pale,  her 
limbs  have  become  weary,  her  veiy 
life's-blood  languid  and  oppressed.  I 
have  watched  her  day  by  day,  and  I 
have  seen  these  dianges.  I  have 
watched  her  with  a  careful  and  a  cmi- 
ning  eye ;  and  I  have  felt — there,  in 
my  heart — ^that  the  spell  was  npon 
her:  and  this  it  was  that  urged  me  to 
denounce  that  wretched  h^." 

Speak,  my  child,"  said  the  Ober- 
Amtmann,  in  trouble  and  anxiety. 
^^Wbat  this  man  says,  is  it  true? 
Hast  thou  suffered  lately?  Indeed, 
I  do  remember  thy  cheek  has  been 
paler  than  of  wont — thy  i^ppetite  has 
left  thee — ^thon  hast  been  no  longer 
so  cheerful  or  so  active  as  of  old. 
Speak,  my  child-^ast  thou  really  suf* 
fered?" 

Oh,  no!  my  father,  I  have  not 
suffered,'*  replied  the  agitated  girl  in 
mudi  confusion;  "  and  yet  I  have  not 
been  as  formeriy  I  was.  I  have  been 
sad,  I  knew  not  why,  and  wept  in 
the  aileace  of  my  chamber  without 
cause ;  and  I  have  found  no  pleasure 
in  my  embroidery,  nor  in  my  flowers, 
nor  in  my  falcons.  I  have  felt  my 
foot  fall  weary.  I  have  sought  to  rest, 
and  yet,  when  reposmg,  I  have  felt 
unable  to  remain  in  quiet,  and  I  have 
bnged  for  exercise  abroad.  But  yet 
I  have  not  sufiered ;  and  sometimes  I 
have  even  hugged  with  pleasure  the 
tit>uble  of  my  mind  and  body.'* 

Ihese  seem.  Indeed,  the  symptoms 
of  a  deadly  spell  upon  thee,  my  poor 
child,**  exclaimed  her  father.  Such, 
they  say,  are  the  first  evidences  of 
tiie  working  of  tiiose  charms  that 
witches  breathe  over  thehr  victhns.*' 

And  let  the  Frauiein  Bertha  teU,*" 
cried  the  witchfinder,  ^^how  it  haa 
been  yonder  youth  who  has  seemed 
to  exercise  this  influence  of  ill  npon 
her.** 

Again  Gottlob  sought  to  idling 
forward  afid  speak ;  bat  a  sign  fh)m 
the  Ober-Amtmann  to  the  gaardfi 
caused  them  to  place  tiieir  pikes  be- 
fore him,  and  aireat  him  in  his  im- 
pulae. 

^  How  and  what  is  this,  my  child?** 
said  tiie  Ober-Amtaiann.  ^^Enoweat 
tiion  that  youth?  and  in  what  haa  he^ 


consciously  or  imoonsdously,  done 
thee  ill?" 

«^  He  has  done  me  no  ill,'*  replied 
the  innocent  girl  in  still  greater  con« 
fusion,  as  her  bosom  heaved,  and  the 
blood  suf^ed  her  cheeks.  I  am 
sure  he  would  not  do  me  ill  for  all 
the  treasures  of  the  world  1 " 

""Kiou  knowest  him  then?"  said 
her  father,  somewhat  more  sternly. 

**  No,  I  kuow  him  not,"  replied 
Bertha  in  trouble ;  but  I  have  met 
him  sometimes  in  my  path,  and  I  have 
seen  him" —  she  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  added,  with  downcast 
eyes,  "  at  his  window,  which  over- 
looks our  garden.** 

"  Why  then  this  trouble,  Bertha?** 
continued  the  Ober-Amtmann,  in  a 
tone  that  rendered  their  conversation 
inaudible  beyond  their  own  immediate 
circle. 

"  I  cannot  tell  myself,  my  father. 
I  feel  trouUed  and  sad,  it  is  ti-ue; 
and  yet  I  know  not  why»   I  have  no 

cause**  

And  when  thou  hast  met  yonder 
youth,  as  thou  sayest,  hast  thou  felt 
this  trouble  before  ?  " 

"  Alas !  yes,  my  father.  I  remem- 
bw  now  that  at  his  aspect  my  heart 
would  beat;  my  head  grow  giddy, 
and  my  ears  would  tingle ;  and  then 
a  funtness  would  come  over  me,  as 
though  it  were  a  pain  I  felt,  and  yet 
it  was  a  pleasant  pain,  lliere  was 
notlung  in  him  that  could  cause  me 
ill;  was  there,  father?" 

The  Ober-Amtmann's  brow  grew 
dark  as  Bertha  proceeded ;  but,  after 
a  moment's  reflection,  he  murmured 
to  hinaself— *'  Love!  oh,  no!  It  is  un- 
possible !  She  and  he  I  The  noble's 
daughter  and  the  low-bom  youngster. 
It  could  not  be  I  There  is  no  doubt ! 
Witchcraft  has  been  at  work !  How 
long  has  it  been  thus  with  thee,  my 
child?"  he  added  with  solicitude. 

**  I  cannot  tell,  my  father.  Some 
five  or  edx  months  past  it  came  upon 
me.  I  know  not  when  or  how ! " 

Bears  he  no  charm  npon 
him?**  exclaimed  the  Ober-Amtmann 
aloud. 

^  He  bears  a  charm  npon  him  !** 
cried  the  witchfinder  in  triumph. 

And  ask  who  bound  it  round  his 
neck?" 

^^It  Is  false!  I  bear  no  charm!** 
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cried  Gottlob  eagcriy.  She  herself 
denied  that  it  was  such." 

"  Of  what  does  he  speak?"  cried 
the  Ober-Amtmann. 

It  was  but  a  gift  of  affection,  and 
no  charm.  She  gave  me  this  ring," 
said  Gottlob,  pointing  to  the  ring 
hong  bj  a  small  riband  round  his 
neck ;  "  and  I  have  worn  it,  as  she 
requested,  in  remembrance  of  some 
unworthy  kindness  I  had  shown  her." 

"  And  how  long  since  was  it,"  en- 
quired the  Ober-Amtmann,  that  she 
bestowed  this  supposed  gift  upon  you?  " 

Some  five  or  six  mouths  past," 
was  Gottlob's  unlucky  answer;  "  not 
long  after  I  first  brought  her  to  reside 
with  me  in  my  poor  dwelling." 

During  this  examination  the  agita- 
tion of  Magdalena  had  become  ex- 
treme; and  when,  upon  the  Ober- 
Amtmann's  command  that  the  ring 
should  be  handed  up  to  him,  Gottlob 
removed  it  from  his  neck,  and  gave  it 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  guards, 
she  cried,  in  much  excitement,  "  No, 
no ;  give  it  not,  Gottlob ! " 

The  ring,  however,  was  passed  on 
to  the  Ober-Amtmann ;  and  Magda- 
lena, covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
fell  back,  with  a  stifled  groan,  into 
her  former  crouching  position. 

The  sight  of  the  ring  seemed  in- 
deed to  have  the  power  of  a  necro- 
mancer's charm  upon  the  Ober-Amt- 
mann. No  sooner  had  his  eyes  fallen 
upon  it,  than  his  cheek  grew  pale — 
his  usually  severe  and  stem  face  was 
convulsed  with  agitation — ^and  he' 
sank  back  in  his  chair  with  the  low 
cry,  "That  ring  I  O  God!  After 
BO  many  years  of  dearly-sought  ob- 
livion ! " 

At  the  sight  of  the  Ober-Amtmann's 
agitation  and  apparent  swoon,  a  howl 
of  execration  burst  from  the  crowd 
below,  mingled  with  the  cries  of  "  Tear 
the  wretch  in  pieces !  She  has  poisoned 
him !  Tear  her  in  pieces !"  Conster- 
nation prevailed  through  the  whole 
assembly.  Bertha  sprang  to  her  fa- 
ther's side;  but  the  Ober-Amtmann 
quickly  rallied.  He  waved  his  daugh- 
ter back  with  the  remark,  "  It  was 
nothing— it  is  past;"  and  raising 
himself  in  his  chair,  looked  again 
npon  the  ring. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  he  mnrmor- 
ed,  "  it  is  that  same  ring — that  Arabic 
ring,  brought  me  from  the  East,  and 


which  I  gave— oh,  no! — ^impossible!" 
he  hurriedly  exclaimed,  as  a  horrible 
•thought  seemed  to  cross  him.  She 
has  ^en  dead  many  years  sinoe.  Did 
not  my  own  brother  assure  me  of  her 
death?  It  cannot  be  I" 

After  a  moment's  pause  to  recover 
from  his  agitation,  he  gave  orders  to 
one  of  the  guards  to  remove  the  hood 
from  Magdalena's  head,  that  he  might 
see  her  features.  With  tiie  crooked 
end  of  a  pike's  head,  one  of  them  tore 
back  her  hood ;  while  another,  with 
the  staff  of  his  pike,  forced  her  hands 
asunder.  Magdalena's  careworn  and 
prematurely  withered  face  was  ex- 
posed to  the  gase  of  all,  distorted 
with  emotion. 

"Less  rudely,  varlets!"  cried  the 
Ober-Amtmann,  with  a  feeling  of  sad- 
den forbearance  towards  the  wretched 
woman  which  surprised  all  present ;  for 
they  could  not  but  marvel  at  the  sligfat- 
est  symptom  of  consideration  toward 
such  an  abhorred  outcast  of  hnmanitj 
as  a  convicted  witch ;  and  as  sncb  the 
miserable  Magdalena  was  already  re- 
garded. 

For  a  moment  the  Ober-Amtmann 
considered  Magdalena's  carewoni, 
withered,  and  agitated  face  with  pain- 
ful attention ;  and  then,  as  if  reliered 
from  some  terrible  apprehension,  he 
heaved  a  bitter  sigh,  and  mnnnnred 
to  himself—"  No,  no,  there  is  no  trace 
of  that  once  well-known  face.  I  knew 
it  could  not  be.  She  is  no  more. 
was  a  wild  and  foolish  thought!  bat 
this  rmg— 'tis  strange!  Woman,  dost 
thou  know  me  ?  "  he  asked  alond,  with 
some  remainmg  agitation. 

"  I  know  you  not,"  replied  Magda- 
lena with  a  low  and  choked  voice; 
for  she  now  trembled  violently,  «n<i 
the  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes. 

How  earnest  thoa  then  by  this 
ring?  Speak!  I  command  thee,"" 
continued  the  Ober-Amtmann. 

Magdalena  bowed  her  head  with  a 
gesture  of  refusal  to  answer  any  fnr- 
ther  question. 

"  Wretched  woman !  Hast  thoa 
violated  the  repose  of  the  dead  ?  Hast 
thou  torn  it  from  the  grave?  Bow 
else  came  it  in  thy  possession  ?" 

The  unhappy  woman  replied  not. 
She  had  again  covered  her  face  wii^ 
her  hands,  and  the  tears  streamed 
through  her  meagre  fingers. 

''.Speak,  Itellthee!  This  ring  htf 
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Gonjured  up  such  recollections,  that 
were  iJiere  bat  one  human  link  be* 
tween  thee  and  one  who  has  long  since 
rested  from  all  sorrow  in  the  grave,  it 
might  ensure  thy  safety.^ 

Xo  answer  was  returned  by  Mag- 
dalena;  although,  to  judge  by  the  con- 
Tulsed  movement  of  her  body,  the 
straggle  within  must  have  been  bitter 
and  heavy  to  bear. 

Die  then  in  thy  obstinacy,  miser- 
able woman,*^  cried  the  Ober-Amt- 
mann  in  a  suppressed  voice — Let 
justice  take  its  course  I  ^ 

"  Denouncer!"  said  the  chief  schrei* 
6<fr  to  the  witchfinder,  "hast  thou  fur- 
ther evidence  to  offer?" 

"  Needs  it  more  to  convict  a  crimi- 
nal of  the  foul  and  infernal  practices 
of  witchcraft?"  cried  Black  Claus 
with  bitterness. 

The  chief  schreiber  turned  to  the 
Ober-Amtmann,  as  if  to  consult  his 
will.  For  a  moment  the  Ober-Amt- 
mann passed  one  hand  across  his  brow, 
as  though  to  sweep  away  the  dark 
visions  that  were  hovering  about  it ; 
and  then,  waving  the  other,  as  if  he 
had  come  to  a  resolution  which  had 
cost  him  pain,  said  with  stem  solem- 
nity— "  Let  the  workers  of  the  evil 
deeds  of  &itan  perish,  until  the  earth 
be  pui-ged  of  them  all." 

This  customary  formula  implied  the 
condemnation  of  the  supposed  sor- 


''To  the  stake!  to  the  stake!" 
howled  the  crowd,  upon  hearing  the 
delivery  of  this  expected  sentence. 

After  enjoining  silence,  which  was 
with  difficulty  enforced,  the  chief 
tckrtiber  rose,  and  addressed  to 
Magdalena  the  accustomed  question, 
"  Woman,  dost  thou  demand  the  trial 
by  water,  and  God's  issue  by  that' 
trial?" 

I  demand  but  to  die  in  peace," 
replied  the  miserable  woman ;  "  and 
God's  wiU  be  done  I" 

"  She  refuses  the  trial  by  water," 
said  the  diief  schreiber^  in  order  to 
establish  the  fact,  which  was  put  down 
in  writing  by  the  adjuncts. 

"To  the  stake!  to  the  stake  I" 
bowled  the  crowd. 

"  And  hast  thou  nothing  to  urge 
against  the  justice  of  thy  sentence  ?  " 
a^ed  the  official  questioner. 

"  Justice  I "  cried  Magdalena,  with 
a  start,  which  caused  the  chain  around 


her  waist  to  clank  Upon  the  wretched 
stool  on  which  she  sat.  "  Justice  I" 
she  cried  in  a  tone  of  indignation.  For 
a  moment  the  earthly  spuit  revolt^ 
ed.  But  it  gleamed  only  for  an  Instant. 
"  May  God  pardon  my  unjust  judge 
the  sins  of  his  youth," — she  paused, 
and  added,  "  as  I  forgive  him  my 
cruel  death !"  With  these  words,  the 
last  spark  of  angry  feeling  was  ex- 
tinguished for  ever.  "  May  God  par- 
don him,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
thus  cruelly  witnessed  against  me;  and 
may  He  bless  him,  and  all  those  who 
are  most  near  and  dear  to  him,"  she 
continued— her  voice,  as  she  spoke, 
growing  gradually  more  subdued,  un- 
til it  was  lost  and  choked  in  convulsive 
sobbings. 

Again  a  thrill  of  horror  passed 
through  the  Ober-Amtmann ;  for  the 
sound  of  the  voice  seemed  to  revive 
in  his  mind  memories  of  the  past,  and 
recall  a  vision  he  had  already  striven 
to  dispel  from  it.  His  frame  shud- 
dered, and  again  he  fell  back  in  hi& 
chair. 

"  It  is  a  delusion  of  Satan!"  he 
muttered,  pressing  his  hands  to  hi& 
ears,  and  closing  Us  eyes. 

Bertha's  eyes  streamed  with  tears ;: 
her  pitying  heart  was  tortured  by  thi» 
scene  of  sadness. 

"  Blessings  instead  of  curses  upon 
those  who  have  condemned  her !  Can 
that  be  guilt?"  said  gentle  Gottlob 
to  himseff.  "  Can  that  be  the  spirit 
of  the  malicious  and  revengeful  agent 
of  the  dark  deeds  of  Satan  ?  No — she. 
is  innocent ;  and  I  will  still  save  her,, 
if  human  means  can  save!" 

After  thus  parlejdng  with  himself,. 
Gottlob  began  to  struggle  to  make  hi» 
way  from  the  court. 

"  The  blessings  of  the  servants  of 
the  fiend  are  bitter  curses,"  said  the: 
infatuated  witchfinder,  on  the  other 
hand;  "  and  she  has  blessed  me.  God 
stand  by  me  I" 

"To  the  stake!— to  the  stake l" 
still  howled  the  pitiless,  the  blood-- 
thirsty crowd. 

The  refusal  of  the  unhappy  Magda«* 
lena  to  abide  by  the  issue  of  the  welP 
known  trial  by  water,  had  so.  musft 
abridged  the  customary  pi^oceediii^s^ 
that  orders  were  given,  and  prepaid 
tions  made,  for  the  execution  of  t£e 
ultimate  punishment  fox  the  crime,  of 
witchcraft — burning  at  the  staka?^ 
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shortly  after  daybreak  on  the  mor- 
row. 

It  was  yet  night-*a  abort  hour  be« 
fore  the  breaking  of  the  dawn.  Th^ 
pQe  had  been  already  heaped  in  the 
market-place  of  Hammelborg — the 
stake  fixed.  All  was  in  readiness  for 
the  hideous  performance  about  to  tak^ 
place.  The  gmurds  paced  backwards' 
and  forwards  before  the  grated  door- 
way, which  opened  under  the  terrace 
of  the  old  town-hall;  for  there,  m 
that  miserable  hole,  was  confined  th» 
wretched  victim  of  popolar  delnsk)n. 
The  soldiers  kept  watch,  however, 
upon  their  prisoner  at  snch  a  distance, 
as  to  be  as  fttf  as  possible  out  of  the* 
reach  of  her  malefic  spells*  The  heavy 
clanking  of  their  pikes,  as  they  rested 
them  firom  time  to  time  upon  the  pave- 
ment, or  paused  to  interchange  a  word^ 
alone  broke  the  silence  of  the  stili 
sleeping  town — sleeping,  to  awake 
shortly  like  a  tiger  thirsty  for  blood. 
The  light  of  a  waning  moon  showed- 
indistinctly  the  dark  mass  in  the 
centre  of  the  market-place — ^the  stage 
upon  which  the  Mghtful  tragedy  was 
about  to  be  enacted — ^when  one  of  the 
sentinels,  all  at  once  turning  his  head 
in  that  dbection,  descried  a  dark  form 
creeping  around  the  pile,  as  if  exa- 
mining it  on  all  sides. 

What's  that?''  he  cried  in  alarm 
to  his  comrade,  pointing  to  this  dark 
object  Is  it  the  demon  himself, 
whom  she  has  conjured  up,  and  who 
now  comes  to  deliver  her?  All  good 

^irits"        and  he  crossed  himself 

with  hurried  zeal. 

"Praise  the  Lord!"  continued  the 
other,  completmg  the  usual  German 
form  of  exorcism,  and  crossing  him- 
self no  less  devoutly. 

"Challenge  him,  Hans!"  said  the 
first ;  "  at  the  sound  of  a  Christian 
Voice,  mayhap,  he  may  vanish  away ; 
and  thou  art  ever  boasting  to  Father 
Peter  that  thou  art  the  most  Christian 
man  of  thy  company.'* 

"  Challenge  him  thyself,"  replied 
Hans,  in  a  voice  that  did  not  say 
much  for  the  firmness  of  his  conscience 
as  a  Christian. 

"  Let's  challenge  him  both  at  once," 
proposed  the  other  soldier.  "Per- 
haps, between  us,  we  may  muster  up 
cpodness  enoush  to  drive  the  foul 
Send  befbre  us." 

"Agreed!"  repUed  Hans,  witfi' 


sonewhat  better  eonrage;  and  upon 
this  joint-stock  company  principle  of 
piety,  both  the  soldters  raised  their 
voices  act  once,  and  cried,  fn  a  some- 
what quavering  dnet,  "Who  goes 
there?" 

A  hoarse  laugh  was  the  only  nswcr 

received  to  this  eluyienge;  and  the 
dark  form  seemed  to  advance  towards 
them  across  the  market-place. 

So  great  appeared  the  modesty  of 
each  of  the  soldiers  with  regard  to  his 
i^preciation  of  his  own  merits  as  a 
ffood  Christian— so  little  his  eoi^denoe 
m  his  own  powers  of  holiness  to  wrestle 
with  the  fiend  of  darkness  in  the  shape 
which  now  approadied  them — that 
they  seemed  disposed  rather  hombly 
to  quit  the  field,  than  encomiter  Sir 
ApoUyon  in  so  glorions  a  contest; 
when  the  dim  light  of  the  moon  re- 
vealed the  figure,  as  it  came  forward, 
to  be  that  of  the  wkchfinder. 

"  It  is  Clans  Schwarta !"  said  Hans, 
taking  breath. 

"  Or  the  devil  in  his  foim,"  pur- 
sued his  fellow -sentinel  with  sore 
caution.  "  Stand  back  I "  he  shonted, 
as  the  witchfinder  came  withio  a 
few  yards,  "  and  dedafe  who  tboo 
art." 

"  Has  the  foul  hag  within  there  be- 
witched thee?"  cried  Black  Glaus; 
"  or  has  she  smitten  thee  with  Wind- 
ness?  Canst  then  not  see?  The 
night  is  not  so  dark  but  good  mes 
may  know  each  other." 

"What  wouldst  thou  here?" said 
Master  Hans,  completely  recovered 
fiiom  his  spiritual  alarm. 

"  I  cannot  rest,"  replied  tfce  witch- 
finder  with  bitterness,  "Until  her  last 
ashes  shall  have  mingled  with  the 
wind,  I  shall  take  no  repose,  body  or 
mind.  I  cannot  sleep ;  or,  if  I  close 
my  eyes,  visions  of  the  hideous  hags, 
who  have  already  perished  there* 
float  before  my  distracted  eyes.  « 
is  she  that  murders  my  rest,  as  she 
has  tormented  my  poor  limbs— cnrscs 
on  her !  But  a  short  hour,  a  short 
hour  more,  and  she  too  shall'ftel  «1 
the  tortures  of  hell— tortures  worse 
than  tiiose  she  has  inflicted  on  the 
poor  cripple.  The  flames  sballrtee, 
and  lap  her  body  round— the  hiyJJ 
red  flames.  Her  members  ahatt 
writhe  upon  the  stake.  Thescr^ 
of  death  shaU  issue  firom  her  bhcm- 
ed  lips;  until  the  Ittrid'  smoke  shaU 
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have  wrapped  her  in  ita  dark  winding* 
fiibeet,  and  stifled  the  last  ciy  of  her 
parting  aoul,  aa  it  flies  to  meet  its  inr 
femal  master  in  the  realms  of  dark- 
ness. Oh,  it  will  be  a  glorious  sight ! 
And  the  cripple  laughed,  with  an  in- 
sane laugh  of  malice  and  revenge, 
which  mwie  the  soldiers  shudder  in 
every  limb,  and  draw  back  from  him 
with  horror. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  fever  of  his  ex- 
citement had  pressed  so  powerfully 
on  his  brain  as  to  have  driven  him 
completely  into  madness.  After  a 
moment,  however,  he  pulled  his  ro- 
sary from  his  bosom,  and  kissed  it^ 
adding,  in  a  calmer  tone,  **Yes,  it 
will  be  a  glorious  sight — for  it  will  be 
for  the  cause  of  the  Lord,  and  of  his 
holy  church." 

Little  as  they  comprehended  the 
witehfinder's  raving,  the  soldiers 
again  crossed  themselves,  and  looiced 
upon  him  with  a  sort  of  awe. 

''What  wouldst  thou?"  said  one 
of  them,  as  Glaus  advanced  towards 
the  prison  door. 

''  I  would  look  upon  her,  there — In 
her  prison,"  said  the  cripple,  with  an 
exfvesaion  that  denoted  a  malicious 
eagerness  to  gloat  upon  his  victim. 

The  soldiers  mterchanged  glanoea 
with  one  another,  as  if  they  doubted 
whether  such  a  permission  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  the  witchfinder, 

''Ah,  bah!"  said  Hans.  "It  is 
not  he  that  will  aid  her  to  escape. 
Let  him  pass.  They'll  make  fine 
sport  with  one  another,  the  witch- 
find^  and  the  witch— dog  and  cat. 
Zist,  zist  I  ^  continued  the  young 
soldier  laughing,  and  making  a  move- 
ment and  a  sound  as  if  setting  on  the 
two  above-mentioned  animals  to  wor- 
ry eadi  other. 

"Take  care," said  his  more  scm- 
pnlous  companion.  ^' Jest  not  with 
such  awful  work.  Who  knows  but 
it  may  be  blasphemy ;  and  what 
wonW  Father  Peter  say?" 

The  two  sentinels  continued  their 
pscbg  up  and  down,  but  still  at 
Bome  dis^ee  from  the  prison  door*- 
way,  in  order,  as  Hans's  companion 
expressed  it,  "to  keep  as  much  aa 
possible  out  of  the  devil's  clutches 
while  Black  Glaus  approached  the 
grating  of  the  door. 

Ai  the  witchfinder  peered,  with 
knitted  brow,  through  the  bars  of  the 


grating,  it  seemed  to  him  at  first,  so 
complete  was  the  darkness  within,  as 
though  the  cell  were  tenantless ;  and 
his  first  movement  was  to  turn,  in 
order  to  warn  the  guards  of  the  escape 
of  their  prisoner.  But  as  he  again 
strained  his  eyes,  he  became  at  last 
aware  of  the  existence  of  a  dark  form 
upon  the  floor  of  the  cell ;  and  as  by 
degrees  his  sight  became  more  able  to 
penetrate  the  obscurity,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish the  objects  within,  he  began 
plainly  to  perceive  the  form  of  the 
miserable  woman,  crouched  on  her 
knees  upon  the  damp  slimy  pavement 
of  the  wretched  hole.  She  was  already 
dressed  in  the  sackcloth  robe  of  the 
penitents  condemned  to  the  stake,  and 
her  poor  grey  hairs  were  without 
covering.  So  motionless  was  her 
fonn,  that  for  a  moment  the  witch* 
finder  thought  she  was  dead,  and  had 
fallen  together  in  the  position  in  which 
she  had  knelt  down ;  and  the  thought 
was  like  a  knife  in  his  revengeful 
heart,  that  she  might  thus  have  escape 
ed  the  tortures  prepared  for  her,  and 
thwarted  the  gratification  of  his  in«> 
sane  and  hideous  longings.  A  eecond 
thought  suggested  to  him  that  she  wm 
sleeping.  But  this  conjecture  wa« 
scarcely  less  agonizing  to  him  than 
the  former.  That  she,  the  sorceress, 
should  sleep  and  be  at  rest,  whilst  he, 
her  victim,  could  find  no  sleep,  no 
rest,  no  peace,  body  or  mind,  was 
more  than  his  bitter  spirit  could  bear. 
He  shook  the  bars  of  the  door  with 
violence,  and  called  aloud,  '^  Magda- 
lena!" 

"  Ib  my  hour  ahready  come?"  said 
the  wretched  woman,  raising  her 
head  so  immediately  as  to  show  how 
fax  sleep  was  firom  her  eyelids. 

"  No,  thou  hast  got  aa  hour  to  en*> 

6 J  the  torments  of  thy  own  despair," 
ngfaed  the  witchfinder,  with  bitter 
Irony. 

"Let  me,  then,  be  left  In  peace, 
and  mv  last  prayers  be  undisturbed," 
said  Magdalena. 

"  In  order  that  thou  mayst  pray 
to  the  devU  thou  servest  to  deliver 
thee!"  pursued  Black  Glaus,  with 
another  mocking  laugh.  "  Ay — pray 
— ^pray ;  but  it  will  be  in  vahi.  He 
is  an  arch-deceiver,  the  fiend,  thy 
master.  He  promises  anci  frdfils  not^ 
He  offers  tempting  wages  to  tiiose 
who  eell  to  him  thdr  souls,  and  theA 
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deserts  'his  semnts  in  the  hour  of 
trooble.  So  prayed  all  the  filthy  hags 
who  sat  there  before  thee,  MagcUdena; 
but  they  prayed  in  vain." 

Leave  me,  wretched  man !"  said 
Magdalena,  who  now  became  aware 
that  it  was  the  cripple  who  addressed 
her.  Hast  thou  not  sufficiently 
Bated  thy  thurst  for  evil,  that  thou 
shouldst  come  to  torment  me  in  my 
last  moments?  Go  I  tempt  not  the 
bitterness  of  my  spirit  in  this  supreme 
hour  of  penitence  and  prayer.  Go ! 
for  I  have  forgiven  thee;  and  I  would 
not  curse  thee  now." 

"  I  defy  thy  curses,  witch  of  hell  I" 
cried  the  cripple  with  frantic  energy. 

Ahready  the  first  pale  streaks  of 
dawn  begin  to  flicker  in  the  east.  A 
little  time,  and  thy  power  to  curse 
will  be  no  more ;  a  little  time,  and 
nothing  will  remain  of  thee  but  a  heap 
of  noisome  ashes ;  and  a  name,  which 
will  be  mingled  with  that  of  the  arch«> 
enemy  of  mankind,  in  the  execrations 
of  thy  victims — a  name  to  be  remem- 
bered with  horror  and  disgust — as 
that  of  the  foul  serpent — in  the 
thoughts  of  the  tormented  cripple, 
and  of  the  pure  angel  of  brightness, 
npon  whom  thou  hast  sought  to  work 
evil  and  death.** 

God!  make  not  this  hour  of 
trial  too  hard  for  me  to  bear!"  ex- 
claimed the  unhappy  woman;  and 
then,  raising  her  clasped  hands  to 
Glaus  in  bitter  expostulation,  she 
cried,  Maa!  what  have  I  done  to 
harm  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  heap 
these  coals  of  fire  on  my  soul  ?  " 

What  thou  hast  done  to  harm 
me?"  cried  the  witchfinder.  Hast 
thou  not  tormented  my  poor  cripple 
limbs  with  thy  infernal  spells  ?  Hast 
thon  not  caused  me  to  si^er  the  tor- 
tures of  the  damned  ?  But  it  is  not 
Tcngeance  that  I  seek.  No— no.  I 
have  vowed  a  holy  vow — have 
Bwom  to  spend  my  life  in  the  good 
task  of  purging  from  the  earth  such 
workers  of  evil  as  thou,  and  those 
who  served  the  fiend  by  their  foul 
sorceries,  were  it  even  at  the  risk  of 
exposing  my  body  to  pain  and  suf- 
fering, and  even  death,  from  the  re- 
vengeful malice  of  their  witchcrafts. 
And  God  knows  I  have  suffered  in 
the  holy  cause." 

And  the  cripple  clenched  again, 
within  his  right  hand,  tiie  image  at- 


tached  to  the  rosaiy  in  his  bosom,  as 
if  to  satisfy  himself  by  its  contact  of 
the  truth  and  right  of  tiioee  deeds, 
which  he  strove  to  qualify  as  holy. 

What  thou,  or  such  as  thou,  hm 
done  to  hann  me ! "  he  continued  with 
bitter  spite.  I  will  teU  thee,  bag! 
I  was  once  a  young  and  happy  boy. 
I  wafi  strong  •  and  w^-favoured  then. 
I  had  a  father — a  passionate  hat  a 
kind  man ;  and  I  had  a  motiier,wbom 
I  loved  beyond  all  created  tbmgs. 
She  was  the  joy  of  my  sonl— the  pride 
of  my  boyish  dreams.  I  was  happy 
then,  I  tell  thee.  I  called  myself  by 
another  name.  No  matter  what  it 
was.  Black  Glaus  is  the  avenger's 
name,  and  he  will  cleave  to  it  One 
day  there  came  an  aged  beggar-woman 
to  our  cottage,  and  begged.  My  mo- 
ther heeded  her  not.  I  know  not 
why;  for  she  was  ever  kind.  My 
father  drove  her  from  the  door ;  and, 
as  she  turned  away,  she  cursed  ns  ail 
I  never  can  forget  that  moment,  nor 
the  teiTor  of  my  youthful  mind,  &9 1 
heard  that  curse.  And  the  cpse 
clave  to  ns ;  for  she— ^rat  a  iwfcA; 
and  it  came  npon  ns  soon  and  bitter- 
ly. My  mother  was  in  the  pride  of 
her  beauty  still,  when  a  gay  noble 
saw  her  in  her  loveliness,  and  ptid 
her  court.  Then  came  a  horrible 
night,  when  the  witch's  curse  was 
fearfully  fulfilled.  My  father  was  jea- 
I6us.  He  attacked  the  young  noble 
as  he  came  by  the  dariaiess  of  ni^^  i 
and  it  was  he— my  father— who  was 
killed.  I  saw  him  die,  weltering  ia 
his,  blood.  My  poor  mother,  too, 
spirited  away ;  the  fell  powers  of 
witchcraft  dSragged  her  from  tbat 
bloody  hearth.  Yes ;  witchcraft  it 
was— it  must  have  been ;  for  she  was 
too  pure  and  good  to  Ustai  to  the 
voice  of  the  seducer— to  follow  her 
husband's  murderer.  She  died,  pi^ 
bably,  of  grief— my  poor  wretched 
mother;  for  I  never  saw  her  more. 
For  days  and  nights  I  sought  her,  bat 
in  vain;  suffering  cold  and  hnnge^ 
and  sleeping  oft-times  in  the  cold 
woods  and  dank  morasses.  Then 
feU  the  witch's  curse  on  me  also;  uid 
I  began  to  suffer  these  pains,  which 
thy  foul  tribe  have  never  ceased  to 
infiict  upon  me  since.  The  tortnrtS 
of  the  body  were  added  to  the  tor- 
tures of  the  mind.  Mv  limbs  gneir 
distorted  and  withered.   I  beotfM 
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tbe  outcast  of  hmnanitj  I  now  am ; 
and  then  it  was  I  vowed  a  vow  to 
pursue,  even  unto  death,  all  those 
hideous  lemans  of  Satan,  who,  like 
her  who  cursed  us,  sell  their  wretched 
souls  but  to  work  evil,  and  destruc- 
tion, and  death  to  their  fellow-crea- 
tures.  And  I  have  kept  my  vow !" 

In  spite  of  herself,  Magdalena  had 
been  obliged  to  listen  to  the  witch- 
finder's  tale,  which,  with  his  face 
pressed  agamst  the  iron  bars  of  the 
pirating,  he  poured,  with  harsh  voice, 
into  her  unwilling  ear.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded, however,  she  appeared  fasci- 
nated bj  the  words  he  uttered,  as  the 
poor  quivering  bird  is  fascinated  by 
the  serpent's  eye.  Her  eyeballs  were 
distended— her  arms  still  outstretched 
towards  him,  as  she  had  first  raised 
them  to  him  in  her  cry  of  expostula- 
tion ;  but  the  hands  were  desperately 
clenched  together—the  arms  stiffened 
with  the  extreme  tension  of  the 
nen'es. 

"  Oh,  no!"  she  murmured  to  her- 
self as  he  yet  spoke;  "  that  were  too 
horrible  I "  and  when  he  paused,  it  was 
with  a  smothered  scream  of  agony, 
still  mixed  with  doubt,  that  she  cried 
"Karl  I" 

"  Karl  I"  repeated  the  witchfinder, 
clenching  the  bars  with  still  firmer 
grasp,  and  raising  himself  with  the 
effort  to  the  full  height  of  his  stature, 
as  though  his  limbs  had  on  a  sudden 
recovered  all  their  strength—**  Karl  I 
Ay,  that  was  my  name  I  How  dost 
thou  know  it,  woman?" 

"O  God  I"  exclauned  the  wretched 
tenant  of  the  cell,  **  was  my  cup  of 
bitterness  not  yet  full?  Hast  thou  re- 
served me  this?"  She  wrung  her  hands 
in  agony,  and  then,  looking  again  at 
the  cripple,  cried  in  a  tone  of  concen- 
trated misery,  "Karl!  they  told  me 
that  thou  wast  dead— that  thou,  too, 
hadst  died  after  that  night  of  hor- 
rors I" 

"Who  art  thou,  woman?"  cried 
the  cripple  again,  with  an  accent  of 
horror,  as  if  a  frightful  thought  had 
for  the  first  time  forced  itself  upon  his 
bram.  "  Who  art  thou,  that  thou 
speakest  to  me  thus,  and  freezest  the 
very  marrow  of  my  bones  with  fear? 
nTio  art  thou  that  criest  *  Karl'  with 
ftuch  a  voice — a  voice  that  now  comes 
back  upon  my  ear,  as  if  it  were  a 
damnwg  memory  of  times  gone  by  ? 
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Who  art  thou,  woman  ?— speak !  I^t 
not  this  dreadful  thought,  that  blasts 
me  like  lightning,  strike  me  utterly  to 
the  earth." 

"Who  I  am?"  sobbed  the  miser- 
able woman.  **  Thy  wretched  and 
guilty  mother,  Karl!" 

"Guilty!"  shouted  the  cripple. 
**  Then  thou  art  not  she !  My  mother 
was  not  guilty— she  was  all  innocence 
and  truth!" 

"  I  am  thy  guilty  mother,  Karl," 
repeated  the  kneeling  woman,  "  who 
has  striven,  by  long  years  of  penitence 
and  prayer,  to  expiate  the  past.  Alas, 
in  vain !  for  Heaven  refuses  the  expia- 
tion, since  it  has  reserved  the  wretched 
penitent  this  last,  most  fearful  blow  of 
all!" 

"Thou!— oh  no!— say  it  not!  Thou 
my  mother !"  cried  the  witchfinder. 

**Thy  mother  — Margaret  Weil- 
heim!" 

**  Horrible!— most  horrible  !"  re- 
peated the  agonized  son,  letting  go 
the  bars,  and  clasping  his  bOny  hands 
over  his.  face.  **  Thou,  my  once  be- 
loved mother,  the  wretched  being  of 
miseiy  and  sin — ^the  accomplice  of  the 
spirits  of  darkness — and  /  thy  denoun- 
cer! 0  God!  This  is  some  fearful 
delusion!" 

**  The  delusion  is  in  thy  own  heart, 
my  poor,  distracted,  infatuated  son," 
pursued  themiserable mother.  ** Happy 
and  blessed  were  I,  were  no  greater 
guilt  upon  my  soul  than  that  of  the 
crime  for  which  I  am  this  day  con- 
demned to  die.  Bitter  it  is  to  die; 
but  I  had  accepted  all  as  the  will  of 
Him  above,  and  he  knows  my  inno- 
cence of  all  dealings  with  the  powers 
of  hell." 

"Innocent!"  cried  the  witchfinder 
in  frightful  agitation.  **  Were  it  pos- 
sible! And  is  it  I,  thy  own  child,  who 
strikeis  the  blow — I,  who  am  thy  mur- 
derer—I, who,  to  avenge  the  mother, 
have  condemned  the  mother  to  the 
stake?  Horrible!  And  yet  those  proofs 
—those  fearful  proofe!" 

"Hear  me,  for  my  time  is  short 
now  in  this  world,"  said  the  poor 
woman,  known  by  the  name  of  Mag- 
dalena. **  I  will  not  tell  thee  how  I 
listened  to  the  voice  of  the  serpent, 
and  how  I  fell.  My  pride  in  my  fatal 
beanty  was  my  pitfall.  All  that  the 
honiea  words  of  passion  and  persua- 
sion could  effect  was  used  to  Inro  me 
2l 
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on  to  my  destruction — and  at  last  I 
fled  with  my  seducer.  I  knew  not 
then,  I  swear  to  thee,  Karl — God 
knows  how  bitterly  it  costs  the  mother 
to  reveal  her  shame  to  her  own  son ; 
but  bitter  if  it  be,  she  accepts  it  as  an 
expiation,  and  she  will  not  deceive 
him — swear  to  thee,  I  knew  not  then 
that  thy  father  had  fallen  in  that  nn- 
happy  night,  and  had  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  him  whom  I  madly  followed. 
It  was  long  after  that  the  news  reached 
me,  and  had  nearly  driven  me  dis- 
tracted. The  same  tale  told  me,  but 
falsely,  the  death  of  my  first-born-— 
my  Karl.  Remorse  had  long  since 
tortured  my  heart.  I  was  not  happy 
with  the  lover  of  my  guilty  choice — 
I  never  had  been  happy  with  him; 
but  now  the  stings  of  my  conscience 
became  toe  strong  to  bear.  Tor- 
mented by  my  bitter  self-reproaches, 
I  decided  upon  quitting  my  seducer, 
who  had  long  proved  cold  and  heart- 
less. But  I  had  borne  him  a  child — 
a  daughter ;  and  to  quit  my  offspring, 
the  o^y  child  left  to  me,  was  agony ; 
to  take  it  with  me,  to  bear  it  away  to 
partake  a  life  of  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness, was  still  greater  agony  to  the 
mother^s  mind.  The  great  man  who 
was  its  father — for  he  was  of  noble 
rank,  and  highly  placed — when  he 
found  me  determined  to  leave  him 
and  the  world  for  ever — ^and  he  saw 
me  part  from  him,  the  heartless  one, 
without  regret— offered  to  adopt  my 
darling  hifant  as  his  legitimate  child ; 
to  bring  it  up  to  all  the  honours, 
wealth,  and  consideration  of  the  world ; 
to  ensure  it  that  earthly  happiness 
the  mother's  heart  yearned  to  gi\e  it. 
But,  as  I  have  told  thee,  he  was  cold 
and  worldly-minded,  and  he  exacted 
from  me  an  oath — a  cruel  oath — ^that 
I  never  should  own  my  ciiild  again— 
that  I  never  should  address  it  as  my 
offspring — that  I  never  should  utter 
the  word  *  daughter,*  never  hear  the 
cry  of  *  mother'  from  its  lips.  He 
would  not  that  his  daughter,  the  noble 
Fraulein,  shonld  be  brought  to  shame, 
by  being  acknowledged  as  the  off- 
ering of  a  peasant  wife.  All  I  de- 
sired was  the  welfare— the  happiness 
— of  my  child. 

"  I  stifled  all  the  more  selfish  feel- 
ings of  a  mother's  heart  and  I  con- 
sented. I  took  that  oath.  I  kissed 
my  child  for  the  last  time,  and  tox^ 
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myself  away.  I  hoped  to  die;  bat 
God  reserved  me  for  a  long  and  bitter 
expiation  of  my  sin.  I  still  found 
upon  earth,  however,  one  kind  and 
pitying  friend.  He  was  tife  brother 
of  my  noble  lover,  and  himself  among 
the  highest  in  the  land.  He  was  a 
priest;  and,  in  his  compassion,  he 
found  me  refuge  in  a  convent,  where, 
though  I  deemed  myself  unworthy  to 
receive  the  veil,  I  assumed  the  dress 
of  the  humblest  penitent,  and  took 
the  name  of  the  repentant  one — the 
name  of  Magdalen.  I  desired  to  cat 
myself  off  completely  from  the  woild ; 
and  I  permitted  the  father  of  my  child 
to  believe  a  report  that  I  was  no  more. 
In  the  humility  of  my  bitter  repen- 
tance, I  vowed  never  to  pass  the  gates 
of  the  holy  house  of  God— never  to 
put  my  foot  upon  the  sacred  ground — 
never  to  profane  the  sanctuary  with 
my  soul  of  sin — to  worship  only  with- 
out, and  at  the  threshold,  until  such 
time  as  it  should  seem  to  me  that 
God  had  heard  my  repentance,  and 
accepted  my  expiation.  Now,  thoa 
knowestwhy  I  have  never  dared  to 
enter  the  holy  building.'' 

The  witchfinder  groaned  bittertv, 
clenching,  in  agony,  the  folds  of  his 
garment,  and  tearing  his  breast 

"  My  spiritual  adviser  was  benevo- 
lent and  kind ;  but  he  was  also  stera 
in  lus  calling.  He  imposed  upon 
me  such  penitence  as,  in  his  wisdom, 
he  thought  most  fit  to  wash  oat  my 
crime ;  and  I  obeyed  with  humble  re- 
verence. But  there  was  one  poianoe 
more  cruel  than  the  rest— the  morti- 
fication of  my  only  earthly  affection 
— the  driving  out  from  my  heart  sU 
thought  of  the  child  of  my  fdly  tnd 
sin — the  vow  nevei^  to  seek,  to  look 
upon  her  more.  But  the  lore  of  the 
world  was  still  too  strong  upon  the 
wretched  mother.  At  the  risk  of  ker 
soul's  salvation,  she  fled  the  oonveiit 
to  see  her  child  once  again.  It  was  in 
the  frenay  of  afever-fit,  when  I  thought 
to  die.  I  forgot  all— all  but  my  oath 
— ^I  never  sought  to  speak  to  my  dar- 
ling child ;  but  I  followed  her  wher- 
ever I  could- 1  watched  for  her  as 
she  passed — ^I  gaaed  upon  her  with 
love — ^I  prayed  for  blesainga  on  htf 
head." 

''AlasI  Iseeit  allnow.  Itis,ai 
it  were,  a  bandage  fallen  from  my 
eyes.  Fool— infatuated  fool !— moA* 
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-t<r  thsX  I  was!*'  cried  the  witch- 
tinder.  Bertha  was  your  daughter 
— my  sister ;  aod  I  have  smitten  the 
mother  for  the  love  she  bore  her  child. 
Aud  he — her  father — he  was  that 
>  illain !    Curses  on  him ! 

'*  Peace!  Peace!  my  son!"  continu- 
etl  Magdaiena,  and  curse  no  more. 
Nor  can  I  tell  thee  that  it  was  so.  I 
li/ive  sworn  that  oath  never  to  divulge 
my  daughter's  birth ;  and  cruel,  heait- 
Wsd,  as  was  the  feeling  that  forced  it 
on  me,  I  must  obsen  e  it  ever.  And 
thus  I  continued  to  live  on — absorbed 
in  the  one  thought  of  my  child  and 
her  happiness — ^heedless  of  the  pre- 
•^i-nt — ^forgetful  of  my  duty;  when 
suddenly,  but  two  days  ago,  he  who 
h;iH  been  the  kind  guardian  of  my 
Siii-itnal  weal,  appeared  before  me  in 
tiie  chamber  where,  alone  and  unob- 
^Tv  ed,  I  wept  over  the  picture  of  my 
child.  He  came,  I  presume,  by  a 
passage  seldom  opened,  from  the  mo- 
ua^ttery,  whither  his  duties  had  called 
him.  He  chid  me  for  my  flight — re- 
called me  to  my  task  of  expiation — 
aud,  bidding  me  return  to  the  convent, 
left  me^  with  an  injunction  not  to  say 
that  I  had  seen  him.  Nor  could  I 
ruveal  the  fact  of  my  mysterious  in- 
terview with  him,  or  tell  his  name, 
withoat  giving  a  clue  to  the  truth  of 
my  own  existence,  and  the  discovery 
of  all  I  had  sworn  so  binding  an  oath 
ever  to  conceal  Thou  sawest  him 
also — ^bat,  alas!  with  other  thoughts." 

Madman  that  I  have  been  1 "  ex- 
claimed the  witchfinder.  ^^Or  is  U 
now  that  I  am  mad  ?  Am  I  not  rav- 
ing ?  Is  not  all  this  insane  delusion? 
Xo — ^tbon  art  there  before  me — closed 
from  my  embraces  by  these  cruel  bars 
thai  I  have  placed  between  us.  Thou  I 
my  mother — my  long-lost — my  be- 
loved— moat  wretched  mother,  in  that 
dreadful  garb  1 — condemned  to  die  by 
thy  own  infatuated  son  1  Would  that 
I  were  mad,  and  that  I  could  close  my 
brain  to  so  much  horror  I  But  thou 
bhalt  not  die,  my  mother — thou  shalt 
not  die !  Thou  art  innocent  1  I  will 
proclaim  thy  Lnnooence  to  all !  They 
w  ill  believe  my  word— will  they  not  ? 
For  it  was  I  who  testified  against 
thee.  I,  the  matricide!  I  will  tell 
them  that  I  lied.  Thou  shalt  not  die, 
my  mother!  Already !  already ! — hor- 
ror I — the  day  is  come !" 


The  day  was  come.  The  first  faint 
doubtful  streaks  of  early  dawn  had 
gradually  spread,  in  a  cold  heavy  grey 
light,  over  the  sky.  By  degrees  the 
darkness  had  fled,  and  the  market- 
place, the  surrounding  gables  of  the 
houses,  the  black  pile  in  the  midst, 
had  become  clearer  and  clearer  in 
harsh  distmctness.  The  day  ti?(ucomeI 
Already  a  few  narrow  casements  had 
been  pushed  back  in  their  sliding 
gi'ooves,  and  strange  faces,  with  sleepy 
eyes,  had  peered  out,  in  night  attire, 
to  forestall  impatient  curiosity.  Al- 
ready indistinct  noises,  a  vague 
rumbling,  an  nncertain  sound  from 
here  or  there  had  broken  up  the  utter 
silence  of  the  night,  and  told  that  the 
drowsy  town  was  waking  from  its 
sleep,  and  stirring  with  a  faint  move- 
ment of  new  life.  The  day  was  come ! 
The  sentinels  paced  up  and  down  more 
quickly,  to  dissipate  that  feeling  of 
shivering  cold  which  runs  through 
the  night- watcher  during  the  first 
horn*  of  the  mom.  During  the  col- 
loquy between  the  cripple  and  the 
prisoner,  they  had  been  more  thaa 
once  disturbed  by  the  loud  tones  of 
passionate  exclamation  that  had 
burst  from  the  former ;  but  Hans  had 
contrived  to  dispel  Ms  comrade's 
scruples  as  to  what  was  going  forward 
at  the  prison  door,  by  making  light  of 
the  matter. 

Let  them  alone,  They  are  only 
having  .a  tuzzle  together — ^the  witch- 
finder  and  the  witch  I  And  if  the 
man,  as  the  weaker  vessel  in  matters 
of  witchcraft,  do  come  off  minus  a 
nose  or  so,  it  will  never  spoil  Black 
Claus's  beauty,  that's  certain.  Hark  I 
hark !  they  are  at  it  again  I  To  it» 
devil!  To  it,  devil-hunter  I  Let  theia 
fight  it  out  between  them,  man.  Let 
them  fight  it  out.  It's  fine  sport,  and  ii 
will  never  spoil  the  show."  And  Hani 
stamped  with  his  feet,  and  hooted  at 
a  distance,  and  hissed  between  his 
teeth,  with  all  the  zest  of  a  modem 
cockfighter  in  the  sport,  rather  to  the 
scandal  and  shame  of  his  more  can* 
tious  and  scrupulous  companion.  But 
when  the  cripple,  in  his  despair,  shooki 
in  his  nervous  grasp,  the  bars  of  th« 
grating  in  the  door,  as  if  he  would 
wrench  it  from  its  staples,  and  fiung 
himself  in  desperation  against  thA 
strongly-ironed  wooden  mass,  with  a 
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violence  that  threatened,  in  spite  of 
its  great  strength,  to  burst  it  open,  the 
matter  seemed  to  become  more  serions 
in  their  eyes. 

"Hollo,  man!  witchfinder!  Black 
Clans!  What  art  thou  doing?"  cried 
the  sentinels,  hurrying  to  the  spot, 
"  Does  the  devil  possess  thee  ?  Art 
thou  bewitched  ?  Wait !  w^t !  they'll 
let  her  out  quick  enough  to  make  her 
mount  the  pile.  Have  patience,  man ! " 

"  She  is  innocent ! "  cried  the  cripple, 
still  grappling  with  the  bars  in  his 
despair.  "  She  is  innocent !  Let  her 
go  free!" 

"  He  is  bewitched,"  said  the  one 
doldier.  "  See  what  comes  of  letting 
them  be  together." 

"  He  has  had  the  worst  of  it,  sure 
enough,"  said  Hans. 

"  I  am  not  bewitched,  fools ! "  cried 
the  frantic  man.  "  There's  no  witch- 
craft here !  She  is  innocent,  I  tell  ye ! 
O  God !  these  bells !  they  announce 
their  coming !  Bid  them  cease !  bid 
them  cease !  they  drive  me  mad !" 

At  that  moment  a  merry  chime  from 
the  church-bells  burst  out  joyously 
upon  the  morning  air,  to  announce 
that  a  fgte  was  about  to  take  place  in 
the  town ;  for  such  a  gratifying  show 
as  the  burning  of  a  witch,  was  a  fUte 
for  the  inhabitajQts  of  Hammelburg. 

"  These  bells !  these  bells !"  agaui 
cried  Clans  in  agony,  as  their  merry 
chime  came  in  gusts  along  the  risine 
wind,  as  if  to  mock  his  misery  and 
despair.  "  How  often,  during  this 
long  night,  I  have  longed  to  hear  their 
joyous  sound ;  and  now  they  ring  in 
my  ears  like  the  bowlings  of  fiends ! 
But  she  shall  not  die !  I  will  yet  save 
her,"  continued  the  distracted  man ; 
and  he  again  shook  the  prison  door 
with  a  force  which  his  crippled  limbs 
could  scarcely  have  been  supposed  to 


With  difficulty  could  the  nowalarm-* 
ed  sentinels,  who  shouted  for  help, 
cause  the  cripple  to  release  his  hold. 
Fresh  guards  rushed  to  the  spot,  and 
assisted  to  seize  the  desperate  man. 
But  in  vain  he  protested  the  innocence 
of  the  supposed  sorceress — ^in  vsiin  he 
cried  to  them  to  release  her.  He  was 
treated  as  bewitched;  and  it  was  only 
when  at  last,  overcome  by  the  violence 
of  his  struggles,  he  ceased  to  resist 
with  so  much  energy,  that  they  al» 


lowed  him  to  remain  nnbound,  and 
let  fall  the  cords  with  which  they  had 
already  commenced  to  tie  his  arms. 

"  The  Ober-Amtmann  wfll  come,'* 
he  said  at  last,  with  a  sort  of  sallen 
resignation.  "  He  must — he  shall 
hear  me.  He  shall  know  ali~^e  will 
believe  her  innocent." 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  market-plat^ 
had  already  begun  to  fill  with  au 
anxious  crowd.  In  a  short  time,  the 
press  of  spectators  come  to  witness 
the  bloody  spectacle,  began  to  be 
great.  The  tlurongflowed  on  through 
street  and  lane.  There  were  persons 
of  all  ages,  all  ranks,  of  both  sexes 
— all  hurrying,  crowding,  sqacezing 
to  the  fgte  of  horror  and  death.  Hani- 
fold  and  various  were  the  hundreds  oi 
faces  congregated  in  a  dense  ms^  as 
near  as  the  guards  would  admit  them, 
round  the  pile — all  moved  by  one 
feeling  of  hideous  curiosity.  little  by 
little,  all  the  windows  of  the  surround- 
ing houses  were  jammed  with  feces— 
each  window  a  strange  picture  in  its 
quaintly-carved  wooden  framp.  The 
crowd  was  there— the  living  crowd 
eager  for  death — ^palpitating  with  ex- 
citement— each  heart  beating  with 
one  pitiless  feeling  of  greedy  cruelty. 
And  the  bells  still  rang  ceaselessly 
their  merry,  joyous,  fite-like  peal. 

And  now  with  difficulty  the  soldiers 
forced  a  way  through  the  throng  for 
the  approaching  officer  of  justice ;  tiie 
great  officiating  dignitary  of  the  town, 
who  was  to  preside  over  the  cere- 
mony. He  neared  the  town-hsll,  to 
order  the  unlocking  of  the  prison- 
door,  when  the  wi^tched  witch- 
finder again  sprang  forward,  crying, 
"Mercy!  mercy!  she  is  innocent 
Hear  me,  noble  Ober-Amtmann ! "  Bnt 
he  again  started  back  with  a  cry  of 
despair— it  was  not  the  Ober-Aint- 
mann.  He  had  been  obliged,  by  b- 
disposition,  to  give  up  the  <^ce  of 
superintending  the  execution,  and  the 
chief  schreiber  had  been  deputed  to 
take  his  place. 

"  Where  is  the  Ober-Amtmann?'* 
cried  Clans  in  agony.  "  I  must  se« 
him — ^I  must  sp^  with  him !  She 
is  innocent — ^I  swear  she  is  I  He  it  ill 
save  her,  villain  as  he  has  been,  when 
he  hears  all.^' 

The  general  cry  that  Black  Clans 
had  been  bewitched  by  the  sorceress, 


\\as  a  sufficient  explaDatiou  to  the 
eliief  scJireiber  of  Lis  seemingly  fran- 
tic words. 

"  Poor  man!"  was  his  only  reply. 

She  has  worked  her  last  spell  upon 
him.  Her  death  alone  can  save  his 
reason." 

In  spite  of  the  struggles  and  cries 
of  the  infuriated  cripple,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  the  unhappy  Magdalena 
waj5  forced  to  come  forwards  by  the 
guards.  She  looked  wretchedly  hag- 
gard and  careworn  in  her  sackcloth 
n.ibe,  with  her  short-cut  grey  hairs 
loft  bare.  A  chain  was  already  bound 
aronnd  her  waist,  and  clanked  as  she 
advanced.  As  her  eyes  fell  upon  her 
miserable  son  she  gave  one  convul- 
sive shudder  of  despair;  and  then, 
clasping  her  hands  towards  him  with 
a  look  of  pity  and  forgiveness,  she 
murmured  with  a  tone  of  resignation 
—"It  is  too  late.  Farewell!  farewell! 
nnttl  we  meet  again,  where  there 
shall  be  no  sorrow,  no  care,  no  pain — 
only  mercy  and  forgiveness!" 

"  No,  no — thou  Shalt  not  die ! " 
screamed  the  cripple,  whom  several 
bystAnders,  as  well  as  guards,  now 
held  back  with  force,  in  awe  as  well 
as  pity  at  his  distracted  state. — 
Thou  shalt  not  die !  She  is  my  mo- 
ther ! "  he  cried  like  a  maniac  to  the 
crowd  around.  "  My  mother — do  ye 
hear?  She  is  innocent.  What  I  said 
yesterday  was  false — ^utterly  false — a 
djmning  lie !  She  is  not  guilty — you 
would  murder  her !  Fools !  wretches, 
assassins !  Yon  believed  me  when  I 
witnessed  against  her;  why  will  ye 
not  believe  me  now  ?  She  is  innocent, 
I  teU  you.   Ye  shall  not  kill  her  I " 

"  He  is  bewitched !  he  is  bewitch- 
ed !  To  the  stake  with  the  sorceress ! 
— ^to  the  stake ! "  was  the  only  reply 
returned  to  his  cries  by  the  crowd. 

In  truth  the  miserable  man  bore  all 
the  outward  signs  of  a  person  who, 
in  those  times,  might  be  supposed  to 
be  smitten  by  the  spells  of  witchcraft. 
His  eyes  rolled  in  his  head.  His 
every  feature  was  distorted  in  the 
agony  of  his  passion.  His  mouth 
foamed  like  that  of  a  mad  dog.  His 
struggles  became  desperate  convul- 
sions. 

But  he  struggled  in  vain,.  The  pro- 
cession advanced  towards  the  stake. 
Between  two  bodies  of  guards,  the 
condemned  woman  dragged  her  suf- 
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fering  bare  feet  over  the  rough  stones 
of  the  market-place.  On  one  side  of 
her  walked  the  executioner  of  the 
tow;  on  the  other,  his  assistant, 
with  a  lighted  torch  of  tow,  besmear- 
ed with  resin  and  pitch,  shedding 
around,  in  a  small  cloud,  the  lurid 
smoke  that  was  soon  about  to  arise  in 
a  heavy  volume  from  the  pile.  The 
chief  schreiber  had  mounted,  with  his 
adjuncts,  the  teiTace  before  the  door 
of  the  town-hall,  whence  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  chief  dignitary  of  the 
town  to  superintend  such  executions. 
The  bells  rang  on  their  merry  peal. 

And  now  the  unhappy  woman  was 
forced  on  to  the  pile.  The  execu- 
tioner followed.  He  bound  her  re- 
sistless to  the  stake,  and  then  himscli 
descended.  At  each  of  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  pile,  a  guard  on  horseback 
kept  off  the  crowd.  There  was  a 
pause.  Then  appeared,  at  one  end  of 
the  mass  of  wood  and  fagots,  a  slight 
curling  smoke — a  faint  light.  The 
executioner  had  applied  the  torch.  A 
few  seconds — and  a  bright  glaring 
flame  licked  upwards  with  a  forked 
tongue,  and  a  heavier  gush  of  smoke 
burst  upwai'ds  in  the  air.  The  miser- 
able woman  crossed  her  hands  over 
her  breast — raised  her  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment to  heaven,  and  then,  closing 
them  upon  the  scene  around  her, 
moved  her  lips  in  prayer — in  the  last 
prayer  of  the  souFs  agony.  The  crowd, 
which,  during  the  time  when  the  pro- 
cession had  advanced  towards  the  pile, 
had  howled  with  its  usual  pitiless  howl, 
was  now  silent,  breathless,  motionless, 
in  the  extreme  tension  of  its  excite- 
ment. But  still  the  merry  peal  of 
bells  rang  on. 

The  smoke  grew  thicker  and  thicker. 
The  flame  already  dai-ted  forward,  as 
if  to  snatch  at  the  miserable  garment 
of  its  victim,  and  claim  her  as  its  own, 
when  there  was  heard  a  struggle — a 
cry — a  shout  of  frantic  despair.  The 
cripple,  in  that  moment  when  all 
were  occupied  with  the  feai-ful  sight, 
had  broken  from  those  who  held  him, 
and  before  another  hand  could  seize 
hun,had  staggered.throngh  the  crowd, 
and  now  swung  himself  with  force 
upon  the  pile.  A  cry  of  horror  burst 
from  the  mass  of  spectators.  They 
thought  him  utterly  deprived  of  rea- 
son, and  determined,  in  his  madness, 
to  die  with  the  sorceress.   But  In  a 
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moment  his  bony  hands  had  torn  the 
link  that  boand  the  chain— had  un- 
wound the  chain  itself— had  snatched 
the  woman  from  the  stake.  Before, 
In  the  sorprise  of  the  moment,  a  single 
person  had  stirred,  his  arm  seized, 
with  firm  and  heavy  gripe,  the  coUar 
of  the  nearest  horseman,  who  found 
himself  in  his  seat  on  horseback  upon 
a  level  with  the  elevation  of  the  pile. 
He  knocked  him  with  violence  from 
the  saddle.  The  guard  reeled  and 
M;  and  in  the  next  instant  Clans 
had  flung  himself  on  to  the  horse,  and 
in  his  arms  he  bore  the  form  of  the 
half-fainting  Magdalena. 

With  a  cry — a  yell— a  wild  scream 
— ^he  shouted,  "  To  the  sanctuair  I 
to  the  sanctuary !  she  shall  not  die 
—room!  room!"  Trampling  right 
and  left  to  the  earth  the  dense  crowd, 
who  fled  from  his  passage  as  from  an 
infuriated  tiger  in  its  spring,  he 
dashed  upon  tnc  animal  over  the  mar- 
ket-place, and  darted  in  fhll  gallop 
down  the  street  leading  to  the  Bridge- 
gate  of  the  town. 

"After  him!"  cried  a  thousand 
voices.  The  three  other  horsemen 
had  already  sprung  after  the  fugitive. 
The  guards  hastened  in  the  same  di- 
rection. Several  of  the  crowd  rushed 
down  the  narrow  street.  All  was 
confhsion.  Part  of  those  who  passed 
on  impeded  the  others.  Groans  arose 
from  those  who  had  been  thrown 
down  by  the  frantic  passage  of  Clans, 
and  who,  lying  on  the  stones,  pre- 
Tented  the  pushing  forwards  of  the 
others. 

"  Follow !  After  him !  to  the  sanc- 
tuary!" still  cried  a  thousand  voices 
of  the  crowd. 

At  the  same  moment  a  noise  of 
horsemen  was  heard  coming  from  the 
entrance  of  the  town  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  leadmg  to  the  brieve. 
Those  who  stood  nearest  turned  their 
heads  eageriy  that  way.  The  first 
person  who  issued  from  the  street,  at 
Ml  gallop,  was  Gk>ttlob,  without  a 
covering  to  his  head— his  fair  hair 
streaming  to  the  wind — ^his  handsome 
fiu^  pale  with  fiitigue  and  excite- 
ment. 

"Stop!  stop!"  he  shouted  as  he 
advanced,  and  his  eye  fell  upon  the 
burning  pile.  **  I  bring  the  prince's 
pardon!  Save  her!" 

In  a  ffew  moments,  followed  by  a 
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scanty  train  of  attendants,  appeared 
the  Prince  Bishop  of  Fulda  himBclf,  in 
the  dress — half  religious,  half  secolar 
— ^that  he  wore  in  travelling.  His  mild 
benevolent  fiice  looked  haggard  and 
anxious,  and  he  also  was  very  pale ;  for 
he  had  evidently  ridden  hard  throngfo 
a  part  of  the  night ;  and  the  exerttco 
was  too  much  for  his  years  and  habits. 
As  he  advanced  through  the  crowds 
who  drew  back  with  respect  from  the 
passage  of  their  sovereign,  he  eageriy 
demanded  if  the  execution  had  taken 
place.  The  general  rumour  told  him 
confusedly  the  tale  of  the  evento  that 
had  just  occurred.  Gottlob  was  soon 
again  by  his  side,  and  related  to  him 
fdl  that  he  had  heard. 

"  Where  is  my  brother?"  cried  the 
bishop.   "  Is  he  not  here?" 

A  few  words  told  him  that  he  had 
not  appeared  on  this  occasion. 

"  I  will  to  the  palace,  then,"  he 
continued.  "  And  the  poor  wretched 
woman,  which  way  has  that  maniac 
conveyed  her?" 

"  To  the  sanctuary  upon  the  moun- 
tain-side, in  the  patii  leadmg  to  your 
highnesses  castle  of  Saaleck,  as  he  was 
heard  to  cry,"  was  the  answer. 

But  the  torrents  have  come  down 
firom  the  hills,"  exclaimed  others, 
and  the  inundations  sweep  so  heavily 
upon  the  bridge,  that  it  is  impossiblf 
to  pass  it  without  the  utmost  danger."* 

*'  Save  that  unhappy  woman!"  ex- 
claimed the  bishop  m  agitation.  "  A 
reward  for  him  who  saves  her!"  and, 
followed  by  his  attendants,  he  took 
the  direction  of  the  street  leadmg  to 
the  palace. 

It  was  true.  The  torrents  had  come 
down  from  the  hills  during  the  night, 
and  the  waters  swept  over  ^e  bridge 
with  fury.  The  planked  flooring  of 
the  bridge,  raised  in  ordinary  circiua- 
stances  some  feet  above  the  stream, 
was  now  covered  by  the  raging  flood; 
and  the  side  parapets,  which  consisted 
partly  of  solid  enclosure,  partly  of 
railing,  tottered,  quivered,  and  bent 
beneath  the  rushing  mass  of  dark, 
dun-coloured,  whirling  waters.  The 
river  itself,  swelled  mr  beyond  the 
usual  extent  of  the  customary  inui- 
dations,  for  the  passage  of  which  the 
extreme  length  of  the  bridge  had  been 
provided,  hmried  in  wild  eddies  round 
the  walls  of  the  town,  like  an  invad- 
ing army  seeking  to  tear  them  down. 
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But  the  frantic  Clans  heeded  not  the 
violence  of  the  watera,  and  dashed 
throngh  the  town-gate  towards  the 
bridge  with  desperation.  The  fright- 
ened horse  shied  at  the  foaming  stream, 
strnggled,  snorted;  but  the  cripple 
seemed  to  possess  the  resistless  power 
of  a  demon — a  power  which  gave  him 
sway  over  the  brute  creation.  He 
urged  the  nnwilling  animal,  with  al- 
most snperhnman  force,  on  to  the 
tottering  bridge. 

The  guards  who  had  galloped  after 
him,  stopped  suddenly  as  they  saw  the 
roaring  torrent.  None  dared  advance, 
none  dared  pursue.  Others,  on  foot, 
dogged  the  gateway,  and  stood  ap- 
palled at  the  sight  of  the  rushing  flood. 
The  more  eager  of  the  crowd  soon 
mounted  on  to  those  parts  of  the 
town-walls  that  flanked  the  gate,  and 
watched,  with  excited  gesture,  and 
shouts  of  wonder  or  terror,  the  des- 
perate course  of  the  cripple. 

Pressing  his  mother  in  his  arms, 
with  his  body  stretched  forward  in 
wild  impatience  upon  the  struggling 
horse.  Black  Claus  had  urged  his  way 
into  the  middle  of  the  stream.  The 
bridge  shook  fearfnlly  beneath  the 
hnrden :  he  heeded  it  not.  It  cracked 
and  groaned  still  louder  than  the  roar- 
ing of  the  stream :  he  heard  it  not. 
He  strove  to  dash  on  against  the  al- 
most resistless  force  of  the  sweeping 
correut.  His  eye  was  strained  upon 
the  first  point  of  the  dry  path  on  the 
highway  beyond.  Before  hun  lay,  at 
a  short  distance,  the  road  towards  the 
cptle  of  Saaleck,  up  the  mountain 
side.  Halfway  up  the  height  stood, 
embowered  in  trees,  the  chapel  he 
sought  to  reach — the  sanctuary  of  re- 
fuge for  the  condemned.  That  was  his 
haven— there  his  wretched  mother 
would  be  in  safety.  He  pressed  her 
more  tightly  to  his  breast,  and  shout- 
ed wildly.  His  shout  was  followed 
hy  a  loud  fearful  crash,  a  roaring  of 
waters,  and  a  straming  of  breaking 
timbers.  In  another  instant,  the 
centre  of  the  bridge  was  fiercely  borne 
away  by  the  torrent,  and  all  was  wild 
confusion  around  him. 

A  general  cry  of  horror  burst  from 
tbe  crowd  at  the  gate  and  on  the 
^alk  An  was  for  a  moment  lost  to 
sight  b  the  whirl  of  waters.  Then 
was  first  seen  the  snorting  head  of  the 
poor  horse  rismg  from  the  stream. 


The  animal  was  struggling  in  despe- 
ration to  reach  the  land.  Again  were 
whirled  upwards  the  foi-ms  of  the 
cripple  and  the  female,  still  tightly 
pressed  within  his  arms ;  and  then  a 
rush  of  waters,  more  powerful  than 
the  son's  frantic  grasp,  tore  them 
asunder.  Nothing  now  was  visible 
but  a  floating  body,  which  again  dis- 
appeared in  the  eddying  flood;  and 
now  again  the  form  of  the  witchfindei 
rose  above  the  mass  of  waters.  His 
long  arms  were  tossed  aloft ;  his  des- 
perate cries  were  heard  above  the 
roaring  of  the  torrent. 

"Mercy!  mercy  I"  he  screamed. 
"Save  me  from  these  flames!  this 
stifling  smoke.   I  bum,  I  bum  I" 

As  he  shouted  these  last  words  of 
mad  despair,  the  icy  cold  waters 
swept  over  him  for  ever. 

All  had  disappeared.  Upon  tho 
boIUng  surface  of  the  hurrying  flood 
was  now  seen  nothing  more  than 
spars  and  fragments  of  timber,  rem- 
nants of  the  bridge,  whirled  up  and 
down,  and  here  and  there,  and  dash- 
ing along  the  stream. 

Among  the  foremost  of  the  crowd, 
who  had'  pressed  down  the  narrow 
lane  leading  to  the  water's  edge,  be- 
tween the  premises  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  and  the  palace  garden, 
eager  to  gain  an  unoccupied  point 
whence  they  might  watch  the  cripple's 
flight,  stood  "  Gentle  Gottlob." 

From  under  the  small  water-gate, 
the  stone  passage  of  which  was  par- 
tially flooded  by  the  unusually  rising 
waters,  he  had  seen  the  frightful  ca- 
tastrophe which  had  accompanied  the 
sweeping  away  of  the  bridge.  He 
stood  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the 
fate  of  the  poor  woman,  whom  he  had 
uselessly  striven  to  save;  his  eye  fitted 
upon  the  roaring  waters,  without  see- 
ing distinctly  any  thing  but  a  sort  of 
wild  ttirmoil,  which  a<5Corded  well 
with  his  own  troubled  reflections; 
when  a  cry  ttom  the  crowd,  which 
still  lingeftd  on  the  spot,  recalled  him 
to  himself. 

"  Look, look  I"  cried  several  voices. 
"  There  it  is  again !  It  is  a  bodyl" 

On  the  dark  surface  of  the  waters, 
Gottlob  saw  a  form  whhrled  by  the 
force  of  the  current  towards  the  water- 
gate. 

"  It  is  the  witch !  it  is  the  witch \^ 
agun  aied  the  crowd,  as  the  sack- 
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cloth  gannent  of  the  unhappy  IVIag- 
daleua  showed  itself  above  the  stream. 

In  another  moment  Gottlob  had 
rnshed  into  the  water,  to  seize  the 
body  as  it  was  whirled  past  the 
"water-gate,  and  was  almost  dashed 
agtunst  the  stone-piles. 

"  Touch  her  not  I"  screamed  again 
the  bystanders.  "  It  is  the  witch ! 
it  is  the  witch ! " 

But  Gk)ttlob  heeded  not  the  shouts 
of  the  crowd.  Holding  by  one  hand 
on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  overhanging 
the  water,  in  order  to  bear  up  agwnst 
the  violence  of  the  stream,  he  grasp- 
ed with  the  other  the  dress  of  the 
floating  female  before  it  again  sank 
beneath  the  whirling  eddy.  He 
pulled  it  towards  him  with  force; 
and,  after  with  difficulty  struggling 
against  the  force  of  the  current,  at 
length  succeeded  in  bearmg  the  life- 
less form  of  Magdalena  under  the 
gateway. 

Streaming  Himself  with  water,  he 
laid  the  cold  wet  body  down  upon 
the  stones,  and  bent  over  it,  to  see 
whether  life  had  fled  fix)m  it  for  ever. 
The  crowd  drew  back  with  horror, 
uttering  cries  of  vain  expostulation. 

"Thank Heaven !  she  still  breathes," 
said  Grottlob  at  last,  as,  after  some 
moments,  a  slight  convulsive  move- 
ment passed  over  the  frame  of  the 
poor  woman.  "  Aid  me,  my  friends. 
She  still  lives.  Help  me  to  transport 
her  to  some  house."  But  the  crowd 
drew  back  with  horror.  "  I  will  con- 
vey her  to  my  own  chamber  close  by. 
Send  for  a  leech !  Are  ye  without 
pity?"  he  continued,  as,  instead  of 
assisting  him,  the  crowd  held  back, 
and  answered  his  entreaties  only  with 
exclamations  of  disgust  and  scorn. 
"  Are  ye  Christian  men,  that  ye 
would  see  the  poor  woman  die  before 
your  eyes  for  want  of  aid?  She  is  no 
witch.  Good  God !  will  no  one  show 
a  heart  of  bare  humanity  ?  "  But  the 
crowd  still  held  back ;  and  if  they  did 
not  still  scoff  at  him,  were  silent. 

The  kind  youth,  finding  all  hope  of 
assistance  vain,  fix)m  the  miserable 
prejudices  of  the  people,  had  at  last 
conti'ived  to  rsdse  the  still  senseless 
Magdalena  in  his  arms,  with  the  in- 
tention of  conveying  her  into  his  own 
dwelUng;  and  already  murmurs  be- 
gan to  arise  among  the  crowd,  as  if 
they  intended  to  oppose  his  purpose ; 
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when  a  door,  commwniqiting  from  the 
palace-gardens  with  the  nairow  lane, 
opened,  and  the  statdy  fonn  of  an 
aged  man,  of  benevolent  aspect,  stood 
between  Gottlob,  who  remained  alone 
under  the  water-gate  with  the  lifeless 
form  of  Mftgd'U^Tiii.  on  his  arm,  and 
the  murmuring  crowd  which  had 
drawn  back  into  the  lane.  He  stood 
like  a  guardian  spirit  between  the 
fair  youth  and  the  senseless  mass  of 
angry  men.  All  snatched  off  their 
furred  hats,  and  bowed  their  bodies 
with  respect.  It  was  their  sovereign, 
the  Prince  Bishop  of  Fnlda.  His 
attendants  followed  him  to  the  thresh- 
old of  the  garden  gate. 

"  Thank  God ! "  was  his  first  sim- 
ple exclamation  at  the  sight  of  Mag- 
dalena in  Gottlob's  arms.  "  You 
have  contrived  to  save  her,  have 
you  ?  I  was  myself  hurrying  hither 
to  see  what  could  be  done.  Does 
shestiUUve?" 

Upon  an  affirmative  exclamation 
from  Gottlob,  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven  with  a  short  thanks^ving; 
and  then,  turning  to  the  crowd  with  a 
stem  air,  he  asked — 

*'  What  were  these  cries  and  mur- 
mura  that  I  heard  ?  Why  were  those 
threatening  looks  I  saw  ?  Would  jc 
oppose  a  Christian  act  of  charity  dnc 
to  that  unhappy  woman,  even  were 
she  the  miserable  criminal  she  is  not? 
Have  ye  yet  to  be  taught  yoor  Chris- 
tian duties  in  this  land  ?  God  forgive 
me ;  for  then  /  have  much  to  ansver 
for!" 

After  this  meek  self-rcbnke,  he 
again  looked  seriously  upon  the  by- 
standers, and  waved  his  hand  to  dis- 
perse the  crowd,  who  slunk  away  he- 
foi-e  him ;  then,  hastily  giving  orders 
that  Magdalena  should  be  conrered 
into  the  palace,  he  himself  stopped  to 
see  her  borne  into  the  garden,  and 
followed  anxiously. 

Every  means  with  which  the  leech- 
a*aft  of  the  times  was  acquainted  ^ 
the  recovery  of  the  apparently  drown- 
ed, was  applied  in  the  case  of  Mag- 
dalena, and  with  some  success ;  for, 
after  a  time,  breath  and  warmUi  wen* 
restored — her  eyes  opened.  But  the 
respiration  was  hurried  and  impeded 
—the  eyes  glazed  and  dim— the  sense 
of  what  was  passing  around  her,  con- 
fused and  troubled.  A  nervous  tremonr 
ran  thix>ugh  her  whole  flrame.  She  laj 
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npC'R  a  mattrass,  propped  up  with  a 
^)ile  of  cushions,  in  a  iower  apartment 
of  the  palace.    By  her  side  knelt  the 
kind  Bishop  of  Fulda,  watclung  with 
evident  solicitude  the  variation  of  the 
e^jmptoms  in  the  unfortunate  woman^s 
frame.   Behind  her  stood  the  stately 
form  of  the  Ober-Amtmann — every 
moscle  of  his  usually  stem  face  now 
struggling  with  emotion^his  hands 
clenched  together — his  head  bowed 
down;  for  he  had  learned  from  his 
brother  the  Prince,  that  the  female 
Iviog  before  him — the  woman  whom 
he  had  himself  condemned  to  the 
8take,  was  really  the  mistress  of  his 
younger  years — the  seduced  wife  of 
the  man  whom  he  had  killed — ^his  vic- 
tim,  Margaret  Weilheim.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  prostrate  form  of  Magda- 
lena  bent  a  grave  personage  in  dark 
attire,  who  held  her  wrist,  and  counted 
the  beating  of  her  pulse  with  an  air  of 
serious  attention.   In  answer  to  an 
enquiring  look  from  the  Prince  Bishop, 
the  physician  shook  his  head. 
"  There  is  life,  it  is  true,"  he  said ; 
but  it  is  ebbing  fast.   The  fatigue 
and  emotions  of  the  past  day  were  in 
themselves  too  much  for  a  frame 
ahready  shattered  by  macerations,  and 
privations,  and  grief ;  this  catastrophe 
has  exhausted  her  last  force  of  vitality. 
She  cannot  live  long." 

The  Ober-Amtmann  wrung  his 
hands  with  a  still  firmer  gi'ipe.  The 
tears  trembled  upon  the  good  old 
bishop's  eyelids. 

*'  See  I "  said  the  leech ;  she  again 
opens  her  eyes.  There  is  more  sense 
in  them  now." 

The  dying  Magdalena  in  truth 
looked  around  her,  as  if  she  at  length 
became  conscious  of  the  objects  on 
which  her  vision  fell.  She  seemed  to 
comprehend  with  difficulty  where  she 
was,  and  how  she  had  come  into  the 
position  in  which  she  lay.  Feebly  and 
with  exertion  she  raised  her  emaciat- 
ed arm,  and  passed  her  skinny  hand 
over  her  brow  and  eyes.  But  at  length 
her  gaze  rested  upon  the  mild  face  of 
the  benevolent  bishop,  and  a  faint 
smile  passed  over  her  sunken  features. 

Where  am  I?"  she  murmured 
lowly.  "Am  I  in  paradise? — and 
yoQ,  reverend  father,  are  also  with 

In  a  few  kind  words,  the  bishop 
strove  to  recall  her  wandering  senses, 


and  explain  to  her  what  had  happened. 
At  last  a  consciousness  of  the  past 
seemed  to  come  over  her;  and  sbo 
shuddered  in  every  limb  at  the  fearful 
recollection. 

"And  he !  where  is  he  ?"  she  asked 
with  an  imploring  look.  "  He! 
Karl!" 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  with 
surprise,  as  though  he  thought  her 
senses  were  still  wavering. 

"  He  carried  me  off,  did  he  not?" 
she  continued  feebly ;  "  or  was  it  a 
dream  ?  Was  it  only  a  strange  dream  ? 
No,  no!  I  remember  all — ^how  wo 
flew  through  the  air;  and  then  the 
rushing  waters.  Oh !  tell  me ;  where 
is  he?" 

The  bishop  now  comprehended  that 
she  spoke  of  the  witchfinder;  and 
said,  "He  is  gone  for  ever,  to  Ids 
last  great  account." 

Magdalena  groaned  bitterly,  and 
again  closed  her  eyes.  But  it  was 
evident  that  she  still  retained  her 
consciousness ;  for  her  lips  were  mov- 
ing faintly,  as  if  in  prayer. 

"  Is  there  no  hope?"  enquired  the 
bishop  ui  a  whisper  of  the  physician. 
"  Nothing  that  can  be  done  ?  " 

"  No  hope ! "  replied  the  leech.  "  I 
have  done  all  that  medical  skill  can 
do ;  /  can  do  no  more,  your  high- 
ness." 

At  a  sign  from  the  bishop,  the  phy- 
sician withdrew. 

Shortly  after,  the  dying  woman  again 
unclosed  her  eyes,  and  looked  around 
her  at  the  strange  room  in  which  she 
lay.  A  recollection  of  the  past  seemed 
to  come  across  her,  slowly  and  pain- 
fully ;  and  she  again  pressed  her  feeble 
hand  to  her  brow. 

"  Why  am  I  here?"  she  mm-mured. 
"Why  do  I  agam  see  this  scene  of  folly 
and  sin  ?  O  Lord  I  why  bring  before 
me  thus,  in  this  last  hour,  the  living 
memory  of  my  past  transgressions?" 

As  if  to  complete  the  painful  illu- 
sion of  the  past,  a  voice  now  mur- 
mured "  Margaret"  in  her  ear.  The 
poor  woman  started,  turned  her  head 
with  difficulty,  and  saw,  kneeling  by 
her  side,  the  heartless  lover  of  her 
youth.  She  gave  him  one  look  of  fear 
and  shame,  and  then  turning  again 
her  eyes  to  the  bishop's  face,  ex- 
claimed, "May  God  forgive  me! — 
Pray  for  me,  my  father ! " 

"  It  is  I  who  seek  for  mercy,. Mar- 
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garet!"  cried  the  Obcr-Amtmann. 
"  I  who  need  thy  forgiveness  for  all 
the  wrong  I  have  done  thee ! " 

"  Mercy  and  forgiveness  are  with 
God,''  said  the  dying  woman  solemnly. 
"  All  the  wrong  thou  hast  done  me 
I  have  long  since  forgiven,  as  far  as 
such  a  sinner  as  myself  can  forgive. 
My  time  is  short ;  my  breath  is  fast 
leaving  me.  I  feel  that  I  am  dying," 
she  added  after  a  pause.  "  Father,  I 
wonld  make  my  shrift; ;  and,  if  God 
and  your  reverence  permit  one  earth- 
ly thought  to  mingle  with  my  last 
hopes  of  salvation,  I  would  confide  to 
vou  a  secret  on  which  depends  the 
happiness  of  her  I  love,  and  you  per- 
haps might  secure  her  peace  of  mind. 
Alas,  I  cannot  speak !  O  God !  give 
me  still  breath." 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  low 
and  feeble  tone.  With  a  hasty  ges- 
ture the  bishop  signed  to  his  brother 
to  retire,  and  bent  his  ear  over  the 
mouth  of  the  gasping  woman. 

After  some  time  he  rose,  and  first 
reassuring  the  dying  mother  that  all 
be  could  do  for  her  child's  welfare 
should  be  done,  pronounced  the  sub- 
lime words  of  the  church  that  give 
the  promise  of  forgiveness  and  salva- 
tion to  the  truly  penitent  sinner. 

**  Oh,  might  I  look  upon  her  once 
more  I "  sobbed  Magdalena  with  con- 
vulsive efibrt.  "  One  last  look !  not 
a  word  shall  tell  her— it  is— her  un- 
happy mother— who  gives  her— a  last 
blessing!" 

The  Ober-Amtmann  left  the  room. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  leading 
Bertha  by  the  hand.  But  Macda- 
lena  was  already  speechless.  The 
fair  girl  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  mat- 
trass,  sobbing  bitterly — she  herself 
scarcelv  knew  why.  Was  it  only 
the  sight  of  death,  of  the  last  parting 
of  the  soul,  that  thus  afffected  her? 
Was  it  affliction  that  her  own  error 
should  have  contributed  to  hasten 
that  unhappy  woman's  end?  Or  was 
not  there  rather  a  powerfal  instinct 
within  her,  that,  in  that  awful  mo- 
inent,  bound  her  by  a  sympathetic 
tie  to  her  unknown  mother,  and  con- 
veyed a  portion  of  that  last  agony  of 
the  departing  woman  to  her  own 
heart? 

Magdalena,  although  she  could  not 
speak,  was  evidently  awaro  of  the 


presence  of  the  gentle  giii  She  still 
moved  her  lips,  as  if  bci^ging  a  bless- 
ing on  her  head,  and  fixed  upon  that 
mild  face,  now  bathed  in  tears,  the  last 
look  of  her  fading  eyes.  And  now 
the  eyes  grew  mm  and  senseless, 
although  the  spirit  seemed  still  to 
struggle  within  for  sight;  now  thej 
closed— the  whole  frame  of  the  pros- 
trate woman  shuddered,  and  Mar- 
garet Weilheim — the  repentant  Mag- 
dalena— was  a  corpse. 

Some  time  after  these  events,  the 
Ober-Amtmann  retired  from  his  high 
office,  and  after  a  scdusion  of  some 
duration  with  his  brother,  at  Fulda, 
finally  betook  himself  to  a  mooasteiy, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Before  his  retirement  firom  the 
world,  however,  he  had  consented, 
not  without  some  difficulty,  to  the 
union  of  Bertha  and  Gottlob.  The 
Prince  Bishop,  unforgetful  of  the 
clauns  of  the  unfortunate  Magdalena, 
had  urged  upon  his  brother  the  daty 
of  maldng  this  concession  to  the  dy- 
ing wishes  of  the  wronged  mother,  as 
well  as  to  the  evident  afiection  of 
Bertha  for  the  young  artist,  which, 
although  unknown  even  to  herself, 
was  no  less  powerful.  As  Gottlob, 
although  of  a  ruined  and  impoverished 
family,  was  not  otherwise  than  of 
noble  birth,  the  greatest  difficulty  of 
these  times  was  surmounted;  and  th€ 
Prince  Bishop,  by  bestowiug  upon 
the  young  man  a  post  of  honour  and 
rank  about  his  person,  in  which  the 
gentle  youth  could  still  continue  the 
pursuit  of  his  glorious  art,  and  march 
on  unhindered  in  his  progress  to  that 
eminence  which  he  finaUy  attained, 
smoothed  the  road  to  the  Ober-Amt- 
mann's  consent. 

On  the  day  of  Bertha*s  marriage, 
the  good  Prince  Bishop  promulgated 
an  edict,  that  for  the  future  no  one 
should  suffer  the  punishment  of  death 
for  the  crime  of  witchcraft  in  his  do- 
minions. But,  after  his  decease,  the 
edict  again  fell  into  disuse ;  and  the 
town  of  Hammelburg,  as  if  the  spirit 
of  Black  Glaus,  the  witdifinder,  still 
hovered  about  its  walls,  again  com- 
menced to  assert  its  odious  reputation, 
and  maintain  its  hideous  boast,  of 
having  burned  more  witches  than  any 
other  town  in  Germany. 
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Chaptbb  ths  Fibst. 


A  VOTAQE  ON  THB  ReD  RiVEB. 


It  was  on  a  sultry  sunny  June 
morning  that  I  stepped  on  board  the 
Red  River  steamboat.  The  sun  was 
blazing  with  unusual  power  out  of  its 
setting  of  deep-blue  enamel ;  no  wind 
stirred,  only  the  huge  mass  of  water 
in  the  Mississippi  seemed  to  exhale 
an  agreeable  freshness.  I  gave  a 
last  nod  to  Richards  and  liis  wife,  who 
bad  accompanied  me  to  the  shore,  and 
then  went  down  into  the  cabin. 

I  was  by  no  means  in  the  most 
amiable  of  humours.  Although  I  had 
pretty  well  forgotten  my  New  York 
disappointment,  two  months'  contem- 
plation of  the  happiness  enjoyed  by 
Richards  in  the  society  of  his  youog 
and  charming  wife,  had  done  little 
towards  reconciling  me  to  my  bache- 
lorship ;  and  it  was  with  small  plea- 
sure that  I  looked  forward  to  a  re- 
turn to  my  solitary  plantation,  where 
I  could  reckon  on  no  better  welcome 
than  the  cold,  and  perhaps  scowling, 
glance  of  slaves  and  hirelings,  in 
no  very  pleasant  mood  I  walked 
across  the  cabin,  without  even  looking 
at  the  persons  assembled  there,  and 
leaned  out  of  the  open  window.  I 
juid  been  some  three  or  foiu*  minutes 
in  this  position,  chewing  the  cud  of 
unpleasant  reflections,  when  a  friend- 
ly voice  spoke  close  to  my  ear — 

Qu'est  ce  qu^U  y  a  done,  Monsieur 
Howard?   Etes-vous  indispose  f 
hns  voir  du  numde,^^ 

I  turned  round.  The  speaker  was 
a  respectable-looking  elderly  man ; 
but  his  features  were  entirely  un- 
known to  me,  and  I  stared  at  him,  a 
little  astonished  at  the  familiar  tone 
of  his  address,  and  at  his  knowledge 
of  my  name.  I  was  at  that  moment 
not  at  all  disposed  to  make  new  ac- 
quamtances ;  and,  after  a  slight  bow, 
I  was  about  to  turn  my  back  upon 
the  old  gentleman,  when  he  took  my 
hand,  and  drew  me  gently  towards  the 
ladies'  cabin.  ^ 

"  AUons  voir,  Monsieur  Howca-d" 
Mais  que  votdex'vous  done  f  What 
do  jon  want  with  me?^'  said  I  some- 


what peevishly  to  the  importunate 
stranger. 

"  Faire  voire  eonnaissance,^^  he  re- 
plied with  a  benign  smile,  at  the  same 
time  opening  the  door  of  the  ladies' 
saloon.  "Monsieur  Howard,"  said 
he  to  two  young  girls  who  were  occu- 
pied in  tying  up  a  bundle  of  pine- 
apples and  bananas  to  one  of  the 
cabin  pillars,  just  as  in  the  northern 
States,  or  in  England,  people  hang  up 
strings  of  onions,  "  Mes  JtUes^  void 
notre  voisin,  Monsieur  Howard^ 

The  damsels  tripped  lightly  to- 
wards me,  welcoming  me  as  cordially 
as  if  I  had  been  an  old  acquaintance, 
and  hastened  to  offer  me  some  of  their 
fragrant  and  delicious  fruit.  Their 
greeting  and  manners  were  really 
highly  agreeable.  Had  they  been  two 
of  my  own  dear  countrywomen,  I 
might  have  lived  ten  years  with  them 
without  being  so  well  and  frankly 
received,  or  invited  to  spoil  my  dinner 
in  so  agreeable  a  manner,  as  by  these 
fair  Pomonas.  I  could  not  refuse  an 
invitation  so  cordially  given.  I  sat 
down,  and,  not^'ithstanding  my  dull 
and  fretful  humour,  soon  found  myself 
amused  in  my  own  despite  by  the 
lively  chatter  of  the  Creoles.  An  hour 
passed  rapidly  in  this  manner,  and  a 
second  and  third  might  possibly  havo 
been  wiled  away  as  agreeably,  had 
not  my  stiff  Virginian  feeling  of  eti- 
quette made  me  apprehensive  that  a 
longer  stay  might  be  deemed  intrusive. 

"  You  will  come  back  and  take  tea 
with  us?"  said  the  young  ladies  as 
I  left  the  cabin. 

I  bowed  a  willing  assent ;  and  truly, 
on  reaching  the  deck,  I  found  reason 
to  congratulate  myself  on  having  done 
80.  The  company  there  assembled 
was  any  thing  but  the  best.  A  strange 
set  of  fellows !  I  could  almost  have 
fancied  myself  in  old  Kentuck.  Dro- 
vers and  cattle-dealers  from  New 
Orleans  proceeding  to  the  north- 
western countries;  half- wild  hunters 
and  trappers,  on  their  way  to  the 
country  beyond  Nacogdoches,  with  the 
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laudable  intention  of  civilizing,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  clieatiug  the  Indians ; 
traders  and  storekeepers  from  Alex- 
andria and  its  neighboorhood ;  such 
was  the  respectable  composition  of 
the  society  on  board  the  steamer.  A 
rough  lot  they  were,  thick-booted, 
hoarse  -  voiced,  hard  -  fisted  fellows, " 
who  walked  up  and  down,  cheiving 
and  smoking,  and  spitting  with  as 
much  exactness  of  aim  as  if  their 
throats  had  been  rifle-barrels. 

We  were  just  coming  in  sight  of  a 
large  clump  of  foliage.  It  was  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  River,  which  Is 
half  overarched  by  the  huge  trees  that 
incline  forward  over  its  waters  from 
either  bank.  What  a  contrast  to 
the  Mississippi,  which  flows  along, 
broad,  powerful,  and  majestic,  like 
some  barbarian  conqueror  bursting 
forth  at  the  head  of  his  stinking  hordes 
to  overrun  half  a  world!  The  Red 
River  on  the  other  hand,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  the  Nile  of 
Louisiana — with  about  as  much  right 
and  propriety  as  the  Massachusetts 
cobbler  who  christened  his  son  Alexan- 
der Cajsar  Napoleon — sneaks  steal- 
thily along  through  forest  and  plain, 
like  some  lurking  and  venomous 
copper-snake.  Cocytus  would  be  a 
far  better  name  for  it.  Here  we  are 
at  the  entrance  of  the  first  swamp, 
out  of  which  the  infernal  scarlet  ditch 
flows.  It  is  any  thing  but  a  pleasant 
sight,  that  swamp,  which  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Tensaw,  the 
White  and  Red  Rivers,  and  at  the 
first  glance  appears  like  a  huge  mir- 
ror of  vivid  green,  apparently  afford- 
ing solid  footing,  and  scattered  over 
with  trees,  from  which  rank  creepers 
and  a  greasy  slime  hang  in  long  fes- 
toons. One  would  swear  it  was  a 
huge  meadow,  until,  on  looking  rather 
longer,  one  sees  the  dark-green  swamp 
lilies  gently  moving,  while  from 
amongst  them  are  protruded  numer- 
ous snouts  or  jaws,  of  a  sickly  greyish- 
brown,  discoursing  music  which  is 
any  thing  but  sweet  to  a  stranger^s 
eara.  These  are  thousands  of  alliga- 
tors, darting  out  from  amongst  the 
rank  luxuriance  of  their  marshy  abode. 
It  is  their  breeding  time,  and  the  Hor- 
rible bellowing  they  make  is  really 
hideous  to  listen  to.  One  might  fan- 
cy this  swamp  the  headquarters  of 
death,  whence  he  shoots  forth  his  en- 
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venomed  darts  in  the  thousand  varied 
forms  of  fever  and  pestilence. 

We  had  proceeded  some  distance 
up  the  Red  River,  when  the  friendly 
old  Creole  came  to  summon  me  to  the 
tea-table.  We  found  one  of  Ins  daugh- 
ters reading  Bemardin  de  St  Pierre's 
novel,  a  favourite  study  with  Creole 
ladies ;  while  the  other  was  chadxBg 
with  her  black-skinned,  ivory-tooth- 
ed waiting-maid,  with  a  d^ree  of 
familiarity  that  would  have  thrown  a 
New  York  elegante  into  a  swoon. 
They  were  on  their  way  home,  their 
father  told  me,  from  the  Ursuline 
Convent  at  New  Orleans,  where  they 
had  been  educated.  It  can  hardly 
have  been  from  the  holy  sisters,  ooe 
would  think,  that  they  acqnned  the 
self-possessed  and  scrutinizing,  al- 
though not  immodest  gaze,  with  which. 
I  at  times  observed  them  to  be  exa- 
mining me.  The  eldest  is  apparently 
about  nineteen  years  of  age,  sUghtly 
inclined  to  embofqwint.  It  was  really 
amusing  to  observe  the  cool,  comfort- 
able manner,  in  which  she  inspected 
me  in  a  large  mirror  that  hangs  oppo- 
site to  us,  as  if  she  had  been  desimos 
of  seeing  how  long  I  could  stand  mj 
ground  and  keep  my  countenance. 

It  would  fill  a  book  to  enumenUe 
all  the  items  of  baggage  and  effects 
which  my  new  friends  the  Creojea 
had  crowded  into  the  state -cabin. 
Luckily,  they  were  the  only  inmates 
of  the  latter,  and  had,  consequently, 
ftiU  power  in  their  temporary  domi- 
nions. Had  there  been  co-oocupants, 
a  civil  war  must  have  been  the  in- 
evitable result.  The  ladies  had  a  whole 
boat-load  of  citrons,  oranges,  bananas, 
and  pine-apples ;  and  their  fother  had 
at  least  three  dozen  cases  of  Cham- 
bertin,  Laffitte,  and  Medoc.  I  at  first 
thought  he  must  be  a  wine-mercl»nt 
At  any  rate  he  showed  his  good 
taste  in  stocking  himself  with  sncb 
elegant  and  salutary  drinkables,  in- 
stead of  the  gin,  and  whisky,  and 
Hollands  to  which  man^  of  my  coun- 
trymen would  have  given  the  pre- 
ference— ^those  green  and  brown  com- 
pounds, elixirs  of  sin  and  disease, 
concocted  by  rascally  distillers  fortbe 
corruption  and  ruin  of  Brother  Jona- 
than. 

The  tea  was  now  ready.  Monriew 
M^nou  (that  was  the  name  of 
new  Mend)  seemed  inclined  to  r^ect 
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the  sober  beverage,  and  stick  to  his 
Chambertin.   I  was  disposed  to  try 
both.  The  yonng  ladies  were  all  that 
was  gay  and  agreeable.   They  were 
really  charming  girls,  merry  and  lively, 
fnll  of  ready  wit,  and  with  bright  eyes 
and  pleasant  voices,  that  might  have 
cheered  the  heart  of  the  veriest  mis- 
anthrope.  But  there  are  moments  in 
one  3  life  when  the  mind  and  spirits 
seem  oppressed  by  a  sort  of  dead  dull 
calm,  as  enervating  and  disheartening 
as  that  which  succeeds  a  West  Indian 
hnrricane  in  the  month  of  August. 
At  those  times  every  thing  loses 
its  interest,  and  one  appears  to  be- 
come as  helpless  as  the  ship  that  lies 
becahned  and  motionless  on  the  glassy 
siuface  of  a  tropical  sea.   I  was  just 
in  one  of  those  moments.   I  had  con- 
sulted any  thing  but  my  own  inclina- 
tion in  leaving  the  hospitable  roof 
aod  pleasant  companionship  of  my 
friend  Richards,  to  return  to  my 
own  neglected  and  long -un  visited 
plantation,  where  I  should  find  no 
:H)ciety,  and  should  be  compelled  to 
occupy  myself  with  matters  that  for 
me  had  little  or  no  interest.   Had  I, 
as  I  hoped  to  do  when  in  New  York, 
taken  back  a  partner  of  my  joys  and 
sorrows,  some  gentle  creature  who 
would  have  cheered  my  solitude  and 
sympathized  with  all  my  feelings,  I 
should  have  experienced  far  less  re- 
pugnance or  difficulty  in  returning  to 
my  home  in  the  wilderness ;  but  as  it 
was,  I  felt  oppressed  by  a  sense  of 
loneliness  that  seemed  to  paralyse  my 
energies,  and  that  certainly  rendered 
me  any  thing  but  fit  society  for  the 
lively,  talkative  party  of  which  I  now 
found  myself  a  member.   I  strove  to 
shake  off  the  feeling,  but  in  vain ;  and 
at  last,  abandoning  the  attempt,  I 
left  the  cabin  and  went  on  deck. 

The  night  was  bright  and  starlight ; 
the  atmosphere  perfectly  clear,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  white  mist 
that  hung  over  the  river.  The  hol- 
low blows  of  the  steam-engine  seemed 
to  be  echoed  in  the  far  distance  by 
the  beUowing  of  the  alligators ;  while 
the  phiintive  tones  of  the  whip  -poor- 
will  were  heard  at  intervals  in  the 
forest  through  which  we  were  passing. 
There  was  no  sign  of  life  on  the  banks 
of  the  river ;  it  was  a  desert;  not  a 
li^ht  to  be  seen,  save  that  of  millions 
of  firefliee,  which  threw  a  magical 
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kind  of  chiaroscuro  over  the  trees 
and  bushes.  At  times  we  passed  so 
near  the  shore  that  the  branches  rat- 
tled and  snapped  against  the  side  of 
the  boat.  Our  motion  was  rapid. 
Twelve  hours  more,  and  I  should  be 
in  my  Tusculum.  Just  then  the  cap- 
tam  came  up  to  me  to  say,  that  if  I 
were  disposed  to  retire  to  rest,  the 
noisy  smokers  and  drinkers  had  dis- 
continued their  revels,  and  I  might 
now  have  some  chance  of  sleeping.  I 
had  nothing  better  to  do,  so  descended 
the  stairs  and  installed  myself  in  my 
berth. 

When  I  rose  the  next  morning,  a 
breeze  had  spmng  up,  and  we  were 
proceeding  merrily  along  under  sail 
as  well  as  steam.  The  first  pereon  I 
met  was  Monsieur  Mdnou,  who  wished 
me  a  hon-jour  in,  as  I  thought,  a 
somewhat,  colder  tone  than  he  had 
hitherto  used  towards  me,  and  looked 
me  at  the  same  time  enquiringly  in. 
the  face.  It  seemed  as  if  he  wished 
to  read  there  whether  his  courtesy 
and  kindness  were  likely  to  be  reqtiited 
by  the  same  ungracious  stiffiiess  that 
I  had  shown  him  on  the  preceding 
day.  Well,  I  will  do  my  best  to 
obliterate  the  bad  impression  I  have 
apparently  made.  They  are  good 
people,  these  Creoles— not  particularly 
bashful  or  discreet;  but  yet  I  like 
their  forwardness  and  volatility  better 
than  the  sly  smartness  of  the  Yankees, 
in  spite  of  their  ridiculous  love  of 
dancing,  which  even  the  first  emi- 
grants could  not  lay  aside,  amidst  all 
the  difficulties  of  tneir  settlement  in 
America.  It  must  have  been  absurd 
enough  to  see  them  capering  about, 
and  dancing  minuets  and  gavottes  in 
blanket  coats  and  moccasins. 

Whilst  I  was  talking  to  the  Menous, 
and  doing  my  best  to  be  amiable,  the 
bell  rang,  the  steam  was  let  off,  and 
we  stopped  to  take  in  firing. 

**  Monsieur^  voila  voire  terre!^^  said 
the  father  pointing  to  the  shore,  upon 
which  a  large  quantity  of  wood  was 
stacked.  I  looked  through  the  cabin 
window ;  the  Creole  was  right.  I  had 
been  chatting  so  diligently  with  the 
young  ladies  that  the  hom*s  had  flown 
like  minutes,  and  it  was  already  noon. 
During  my  absence,  my  overseer  had 
established  a  depot  of  wood  for  the 
steamboats.  So  far  so  good.  And 
yonder  is  the  worthy  Mr  Bleaks  him- 
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self.  The  Creole  seems  inclined  to 
accompany  me  to  my  bouae.  I  can- 
not hinder  him  certainly,  bat  I  sin- 
cerely hope  he  will  not  carry  bis 
politeness  quite  so  far.  Nothing  I 
dread  more  than  such  a  visit,  when  I 
have  been  for  years  awav  from  house 
and  home.  A  bachelor  s  Lares  and 
Penates  are  the  most  careless  of  all 
gods. 

"  Ikir  Bleaks,"  said  I,  stepping  up 
to  the  overseer,  who,  in  his  Guernsey 
shirt,  calico  inexpressibles,  and  straw 
hat,  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  was  lounging 
a^ut,  and  apparently  troubling  him- 
self very  little  about  his  employer. 
"  Mr  Bleaks,  will  you  be  so  good  as 
to  have  the  gig  and  my  luggage 
brought  on  shore?" 

Ila !  Mr  Howard  I "  said  the  man, 
"is  it  you?  Didn't  expect  ye  so 
soon." 

"  I  hope  that,  if  unexpected,  I  am 
not  unwelcome,"  replied  I,  a  little 
vexed  at  this  specimen  of  genuine 
Fennsylvanian  dryness. 

"  You  ain't  come  alone,  are  yon?** 
continued  Bleaks,  examining  me  at 
the  same  time  out  of  the  corners  of 
his  eyes.  "  Thought  you'd  have 
brought  us  a  dozen  blackies.  We 
want  'em  bad  enough." 

"  Est-il  permis^  Monsieur  ?"  now 
interposed  the  Creole,  taking  my  hand, 
and  pointing  towards  the  house. 

"And  the  steamer?"  said  I,  in  a 
tone  as  drawling  as  I  could  make  it, 
and  without  moving  a  pace  in  the 
direction  indicated. 

"  Oh !  that  will  wait,"  replied 
M^nou,  smiling. 

What  could  I  do  with  such  a  per- 
severing fellow?  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  walk  up  with  him  to  the 
house,  however  unpleasant  X  found  it 
so  to  do.  And  unpleasant  to  me  it 
certainly  waj3,  in  the  then  state  of  my 
habitation  and  domain.  It  was  a 
melancholy  sight — a  perfect  abonuna- 
tion  of  desolation.  Every  thing  looked 
so  ruined,  decayed,  and  rotten,  that  I 
felt  sick  and  disgusted  at  the'  prospect 
before  me.  I  bad  not  expected  to 
find  matters  half  so  bad.  Of  the 
hedge  round  the  garden  only  a  few 
sticks  were  here  and  there  standing ; 
in  the  garden  itself  some  unwhole- 
some-looking pigs  were  rooting  and 
gmbbmg.  As  to  the  boose!  Mer- 
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ciful  heavens !  Not  a  whole  pane  in 
the  windows  I  all  the  frames  stopped 
and  crammed  with  old  rags  and  bandies 
of  Indian  com  leaves !  Icoold  not  ex* 
pect  groves  of  orange  and  citron  trees 
— I  had  planted  none ;  but  this !  no,  it 
was  really  too  bad.    Eveiy  picture 
must  have  its  shady  side,  but  here 
there  was  no  bright  one;  all  was 
darkness  and  gloom.    We  did  not 
meet  a  living  creature  as  we  walked 
up  from  the  shore,  winding  our  way 
amongst  the  prostrate  and  decaying 
tree -trunks  that  encumbered  the 
ground.   At  last,  near  the  hoase,  we 
stumbled  upon  a  trio  of  bhick  little 
monsters,  that  were  rolling  m  the 
mud  with  the  dogs,  half  a  shirt  upon 
their  bodies,  and  dirty  as  only  the 
children  of  men  possibly  can  be.  The 
quadrupeds,  for  such  they  looked, 
jumped  up  on  our  approach,  stared  at 
us  with  their  rolling  eyes,  and  then 
scuttled  away  to  hide  themselves  be- 
hind the  house.   Hal  Old  Sybille! 
Is  it  you  ?  She  was  standing  before  a 
caldron,   suspended,  gipsy- fashioo, 
from  a  triangle  of  sticks — ^looking,  for 
all  the  world,  like  a  dingy  parody  of 
one  of  Macbeth's  witches.  She,  too, 
stared  at  us,  but  without  moving- 
I  must  introduce  myself,  I  snppose. 
Now  she  has  recognised  me,  and 
comes  towards  as  with  her  enonnoiui 
spoon  in  her  hand.   I  wonder  that 
her  shriveled  old  turkey's  neck— which 
cost  me  seventy-five  dollara,  by  the 
bv — has  not  got  twisted  before  now. 
She  runs  up  to  me,  screaming  and 
crying  for  joy.  There  is  one  cr«tm«i 
then,  glad  to  see  me.   It  is  amusing 
to  observe  the  anxiety  with  which 
she  looks  at  the  caldron,  and  at  thrae 
pans  in  which  ham  and  dried  baffi^ 
are  stewing  and  grizzling;  she  is 
evidently  quite  unable  to  decide  whe- 
ther she  shall  abandon  me  to  my 
or  the  fieshpots  to  theirs.  She  seta 
up  her  pipe  and  makes  a  most  awful 
outcry,  but  nobody  answers  the  call 
"  Et  ka  chambres;'  howls  she,  ''^^ 
maison^  et  tout^  tautP^   1  coald  not 
make  out  what  the  deuce  she  wonl^ 
be  at.   She  looked  at  my  oompaoioflt 
evidently  much  embarrasaed. 
"J/otf,  man  Dieun  croaked  ahe, 
pourrai-je  Beulement  ten  main^J 
Tenez  Zcl^Massa!"  she  continoBd  is 
an  imploring  tone,  holding  oat  the 
spoon  to  me,  and  making  a  movement 
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U3  if  she  were  stirring  something,  and 
\hm  again  pointing  to  the  house. 

"  (iue  diable  as  tuV  ciied  I,  out  of 
all  patience  at  this  unintelligible  pan- 
tomime. 

The  rooms  wanted  airing  and 
sweeping,  she  said ;  they  were  not  fit 
to  receive  a  stranger  in.  She  only 
required  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  put 
every  thing  to  rights;  and  mean  time, 
if  I  would  be  so  good,  for  the  sake  of 
the  honour  of  the  house,  just  to  stir 
the  soup,  and  keep  an  eye  upon  the 
ham  and  buffalo  flesh. 

Mentally  consignmg  the  old  Guinea- 
fowl  to  the  keeping  of  the  infernal 
deities,  I  walked  towards  the  house. 
y\y  only  consolation  was,  that  pro- 
bably my  companion's  residence  was 
not  in  a  much  better  state  than  mine, 
if  in  so  good  a  one ;  those  Creoles 
above  Alexandria  still  live  half  like 
Kedskins.  Monsieur  M^nou  did  not 
appear  at  all  astonished  at  my  sloven- 
ly housekeeping.  When  we  entered 
the  parlour,  we  found,  instead  of 
sofas  and  chairs,  a  quantity  of  Mexi* 
can  cotton-seed  in  heai)s  upon  the 
floor ;  in  one  comer  was  a  dh-ty  tat- 
tered blanket,  in  another  a  washing- 
tab.  The  other  rooms  were  in  a  stiU 
worse  state :  one  of  the  negroes  had 
taken  up  his  quarters  in  my  bed« 
ehamber,  from  which  the  musquitto 
cnrtains  had  disappeared,  having 
passed,  probably,  into  the  possession 
of  the  amiable  Mrs  Bleaks.  I  has- 
tened to  leave  this  scene  of  disorder, 
and  wfdked  out  into  the  court,  my 
indignation  and  disgust  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch. 

Mais  tout  ceh  est  hien  charmantP^ 
eiclaimed  the  Creole. 

I  looked  at  the  man ;  he  appeared 
in  sober  earnest,  but  I  could  not  be- 
lieve that  he  was  so;  and  I  shook  my 
bead,  for  I  was  in  no  jesting  humour. 
The  wearisome  fellow  again  took  my 
arm,  and  led  me  towards  the  huts  of 
my  negroes  and  the  cotton-fields. 
The  soil  of  the  latter  was  of  the  rich- 
est and  best  description,  and  in  spite 
of  negligent  cultivation,  its  natural 
fertility  and  fatness  had  caused  the 
plants  to  spring  up  already  nearly  to 
the  hdght  of  a  man,  though  we  were 
only  in  the  month  of  June.  The  Cre- 
ole looked  around  him  with  the  air  of 
a  connoisseur,  and  in  his  turn  shook 
head.  Just  then,  the  bell  on  board 
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the  steamer  rang  out  the  signal  for 
departure. 

"  Thank  Heaven ! "  thought  I. 

"  Monsieur said  M^nou,  "  the 
plantation  is  tres  charmante^  mais  ce 
Mist^re  Bleak  is  nothing  worth,  and 
you — you  are  trop  gentiUumme.'^^ 

I  swallowed  this  equivocal  compli- 
ment, nearly  choking  as  I  did  so. 

Ecoutezy'^  continued  my  compa- 
nion ;  "  you  shall  go  with  me." 

*'Go  with  you  I"  I  repeated,  in 
unbounded  astonishment.  *^Is  the 
man  mad,"  I  thought,  to  make  me 
such  a  proposition  within  ten  minutes 
after  my  return  home?" 

"  Omi,  oui.  Monsieur,  you  shall  go 
with  me.  I  have  some  very  impor- 
tant things  to  communicate  to  you." 

"  Mais,  Monsieur"  replied  I,  pretty 
stiffly,  "I  do  not  know  what  you 
can  have  to  conmitmicate  to  me.  I 
am  a  good  deal  surprised  at  so  strange 
a  proposition"  

"  From  a  stranger,"  interrupted 
the  Creole,  smiling.  But  I  am  seri- 
ous, Mr  Howard;  you  have  come  here 
without  taking  the  necessary  precau- 
tions. Your  house  is  scarcely  ready 
for  your  reception — the  fever  very 
dangerous — ^in  short,  you  had  better 
come  with  me." 

I  looked  at  the  man,  astonished  at 
his  perseverance. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  yes  or  no?" 

I  stood  hesitating  and  embarrassed. 

"  I  accept  your  offer,"  I  exclaimed 
at  last,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  said, 
and  starting  off  at  a  brisk  pace  in  the 
direction  of  the  steamer.  Mr  Bleaks 
looked  on  in  astonishment.  I  bid  him 
pay  more  attention  to  the  plantation, 
and  with  that  brief  injunction  was 
about  to  step  on  board,  when  my  five- 
and- twenty  negroes  came  howling 
from  behind  the  house. 

Massa,  Gor-a-mighty !  Massa, 
Massa,  stop  with  us  I"  cried  the  men. 

"Massa,  dear  good  Massa!  Not 
go  1 — Mr  Bleaks  I "  yelled  the  women, 

I  made  a  sign  to  the  captain  to 
wait  a  moment. 

"What  do  you  want?"  said  I,  n 
little  moved. 

One  of  the  slaves  stepped  forward 
and  bared  his  shoulders.  Two  others 
followed  his  example.  They  were 
hideously  scarred  and  seamed  by  the 
whip. 

I  cufit  a  stem  glance  at  Bleaks, 
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who  grinned  a  cmel  smile.  It  was  a 
right  fortunate  thing  for  my  honour  . 
and  conscience  that  my  poor  negroes 
had  thus  appealed  to  me.  In  the 
thoughtlessness  of  my  nature,  I  should 
have  followed  the  Creole,  wUhout 
troubling  myself  in  the  least  about 
the  condition  or  treatment  of  the  five- 
and- twenty  human  beings  whom  I 
had  left  in  such  evil  hands.  I  excused 
myself  hastily  to  Monsieur  M^nou, 
promised  an  early  visit,  to  hear  what- 
ever he  might  have  to  say  to  me,  and 
bade  him  farewell.  Without  making 
me  any  answer,  he  hurried  on  board, 
whispered  something  to  the  captain, 
and  disappeared  down  the  cabin- 
stairs.  I  thought  no  more  about  him, 
and  was  walking  towards  the  house, 
surrounded  by  my  blacks,  when  I 
heard  the  splashing  of  the  paddles, 
and  the  steamer  resumed  its  voyage. 
At  the  same  instant,  somebody  laid 
hold  of  my  arm.  I  looked  round— it 
was  the  Creole. 

"  This  is  insupportable! "  thought  I. 
"  I  wonder  he  did  not  bring  his  two 
daughters  with  him.  That  would  have 
completed  my  annoyance." 

"  You  will  want  my  assistance  with 
that  coyum,"  said  M^nou,  quietly. 
"  We  will  arrange  every  thing  to-day; 
to-morrow  my  son  will  be  here ;  and 
the  day  after  you  will  go  home  with 
me." 

I  said  nothing.  What  would  have 
been  the  use  if  I  had?  I  was  no 
longer  my  own  master.  This  nnac- 
accountable  Creole  had  evidently  taken 
the  direction  of  my  affairs  entirely 
into  his  own  hands. 

My  poor  negroes  and  negresses 
were  crying  and  laughing  for  joy,  and 
gazing  at  me  with  expectant  looks. 
I  bid  them  go  to  their  huts ;  that  I 
would  have  them  called  when  I  want- 
ed them. 

"D— n  those  blackies!"  said  Mr 
Bleaks  as  they  walked  away :  "  they 
want  the  whip;  it's  too  long  since 
theyVe  had  it." 

Without  replying  to  his  remai'k,  I 
told  old  Sybille  to  fetch  Beppo  and 
Mirza,  and  signed  to  the  overseer  to 
leave  me.  He  showed  no  disposition 
to  obey. 

*'  This  looks  like  an  examination," 
said  he  sneeringly,  "  and  I  shall  take 
leave  to  be  present  at  it." 

*'None  of  your  insolence,  Mr 


Bleaks,"  said  I ;  be  ao  good  as  to 
take  yourself  off  and  wait  my  orders." 

"  And  none  of  your  fine  airs,"  re- 
plied the  Mister.  "  We're  in  a  free 
country,  and  yon  ain't  got  a  nigger 
afore  ye." 

This  was  rather  more  than  I  could 
stomach. 

"Mr  Bleaks,"  said  I,  "from this 
hour  you  are  no  longer  in  my  em]doy- 
mcnt.  Your  engagement  is  out  on 
the  1st  of  July ;  you  shall  be  paid  up 
to  that  date." 

"  I  don't  set  a  foot  over  the  thresh- 
old till  I  have  received  the  amouot 
of  my  salary  and  advances,"  replied 
the  man  dryly. 

"  Bring  me  your  account,"  said  I. 
My  blood  was  beginning  to  boil  at 
the  fellow's  cool  impudence. 

Bleaks  called  to  his  wife,  who  pre- 
sently came  to  the  room  door.  Tbey 
exchanged  a  few  words,  and  she  weot 
away  again.  Meanwhile  I  opened 
my  portmanteau,  and  ran  my  eye  over 
some  accounts,  letters,  and  receipts. 
Before  I  had  finished,  Mrs  Bleaks  re- 
appeared with  the  account-books, 
which  she  laid  upon  the  table,  and 
plantuig  herself,  with  arms  akimbo,  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  seemed  pre- 
pared to  witness  whatever  passed. 
Her  husband  lounged  into  the  next 
apartment  and  brought  a  couple  of 
chairs,  upon  which  he  and  his  better 
half  seated  themselves.  Truly,  thought 
I,  our  much -cherished  liberty  and 
equality  have  sometimes  their  incon- 
veniences and  disagreeables. 

"  The  20th  December,  twenty-five 
bales  cotton,  four  hogsheads  tobacco 
in  leaf,  delivered  to  Mr  Merton,"  be- 
gan the  overseer;  "  the  24th  Januair, 
twenty-five  bales  cotton  and  one  hogs- 
head tobacco-leaves." 

"  Right,"  said  I. 

"  That  was  our  whole  crop,"  slid 
the  man. 

"  A  tolerable  falling  off  from  the 
former  year,"  I  observed.  "Tliere 
were  ninety-five  bales  and  fifty  hogs- 
heads." 

"  If  it  doesn't  please  the  gentleman, 
he  ought  to  have  stopped  at  home, 
and  not  gone  wandering  over  half  the 
world  instead  of  minding  his  affairs,^ 
retorted  Mr  Bleaks. 

"  And  leaving  us  to  rot  in  this  fe- 
ver hole,  without  money  or  any  thing 
else,"  added  his  moiety. 
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And  fiirtlier  V*  said  I  to  the  man. 

**  That's  all.  I've  received  from 
Mr Merton 600 dollars:  SOOmoreare 
still  comin'  to  me." 

"Very  good." 
And  moreover,"  continued  Bleaks, 
"for  Indian  com,  meal,  and  hams, 
and  salt  pork,  and  blankets,  and  cot- 
ton stnfi,  I  have  laid  out  400  dollars, 
making  700,  and  4000  hedge-stakes 
for  mending  fences,  makes  a  total  of 
740  dollars." 

I  ran  into  the  next  room,  fonnd  a 
pen  and  ink  upon  my  dilapidated 
writing-table,  Tnrote  an  order  on  my 
banker,  and  came  back  again.  At 
aDv  price  I  was  resolved  to  get  rid  of 
this  man. 

"  Allow  me,"  said  the  Creole,  who 
had  been  a  silent  witness  of  all  that 
had  passed,  but  who  now  attempted 
to  take  the  paper  irom  my  hand. 

Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  I,  vexed  at 
the  man's  meddling ;  on  this  occa- 
sion I  wish  to  be  my  own  counsellor 
and  master." 

Wait  but  one  moment,  and  allow 
me  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  yonr 
overseer,"  continued  the  Creole,  no 
way  repulsed  by  my  words  or  man- 
ner. Will  Mr  Bleaks  be  so  good  as 
to  read  over  his  account  once  more  ?" 

"  Don't  know  why  I  should.  Mind 
yoor  own  business,"  was  the  churlish 
answer. 

"Then  I  will  do  it  for  you,"  said 
Mduou.  "  The  20th  December,  twen- 
ty-five bales  cotton,  and  four  hogs- 
beads  tobacco-leaves,  delivered  to  Mr 
Morton.   Is  it  not  so?" 

Mr  Bleaks  made  no  answer. 

''The  23d  December,  twenty  bales 
cotton,  and  one  hogshead  tobacco,  to 
Messrs  Goring.   Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

The  overseer  cast  a  fierce  but  em- 
hanrassed  look  at  the  Creole.  His  wife 
changed  colour. 

"The  24th  January,  twenty-five, 
hales  and  one  hogshead  to  Mr  Groves, 
and  again,  on  the  10th  Februaxy, 
twenty-two  bales  and  seven  hogs- 
beads  to  Messrs  Goring.  Is  not  that 
the  correct  account?" 

''  D— d  lieal "  stammered  the  over- 
seer. 

"  Which  I  shall  soon  prove  to  be 
truth,"  said  the  other.  "  Mr  Howard, 
yon  have  a  claim  on  this  man  f:>r  up- 
wards of  2000  dollars,  of  which  he  has 
shamefolly  cheated  you.   I  shall  also 
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be  able  to  pouit  out  another  firimd  to 
the  extent  of 500  dollars." 

My  faithless  servants  were  pale 
with  rage  and  confusion ;  I  was  struck 
dimib  with  surprise  at  this  unexpected 
discovery,  and  at  the  way  in  which 
it  was  made. 

We  must  lose  no  time  with  these 
people,"  whispered  the  Creole  to  me, 
"  or  they  will  be  oflF  before  yoil  can 
look  round  you.  Send  immediately 

to  Justice  T        for  a  warrant,  and 

give  the  sheriff  and  constables  a  hint 
to  be  on  the  look-out.  He  cannot 
well  escape  if  he  goes  down  stream, 
but  he  will  no  doubt  try  to  go  up." 

I  immediately  took  the  needful 
messures,  and  sent  off  Bangor,  one  of 
my  smartest  negroes,  to  the  justice  of 
peace.  We  must  write  immediately 
to  Goring's  house,"  said  the  Creole. 

In  an  hour  all  was  ready.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  Montezuma 
steamer  came  smoking  down  the  river. 
We  got  the  captain  to  come  on  shore, 
told  him  briefly  what  had  happened, 
gave  him  our  letters,  and  were  just 
accompanying  him  back  to  his  vessel, 
when  we  saw  a  figure  creep  stealthily 
along  behind  the  hedge  and  wood- 
stack,  and  go  on  board  the  steamer. 
It  was  Mr  Bleaks,  who  had  imagined 
that,  under  existing  circumstances,  a 
trip  to  New  Orleans  might  be  of  ser- 
vice to  his  health.  We  found  the 
worthy  gentleman  concealed  amongst 
the  crew,  busily  converting  himself 
into  a  negro  by  the  assistance  of  a 
handful  of  soot.  His  intended  excur- 
sion was,  of  course,  put  an  end  to,  and 
he  was  conveyed  back  to  his  dwelling. 
We  took  precautions  against  a  second 
attempt  at  flight ;  and  the  following 
morning  he  was  placed  in  safe  custody 
of  the  authorities. 

"  But,  my  dear  Mon  neur  M^nou," 
said  I  to  the  Creole,  as  we  sat  after 
dinner  discussing  the  second  bottle  of 
his  Chambertin,  of  which  4;he  excellent 
man  had  not  forgotten  to  bring  a  pro- 
vision on  shore  with  him — "whence 
comes  it  that  you  ha^  'C  shown  me  so 
much,  and  such  undeserved  sympathy 
and  interest?"  / 

"  Ha,  ha !  Yon  citizen  aristocrats 
cannot  understand  that  a  man  should 
take  an  interest  in  any  one,  or  any 
thing,  but  himself,"  replied  M^nou, 
half  laughing,  half  in  earnest.  "  It  is 
incomprehensible  to  your  stiff,  proud, 
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repQWoiii  •gotitm,  whiob  makeB  jon 
look  down  npoii  QS  Creoles,  and  upon 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  beings  of 
an  inferior  order.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  take  care  of  onrselves,  but  we 
also  occasionally  think  of  oar  neigh- 
bours. Your  affairs  are  perfectly  well 
known  to  me,  and  I  hope  yon  do  not 
think  I  have  made  a  bad  nse  of  my 
knowledge  of  them." 

I  shook  the  worthy  man  heartily  by 
the  hand. 

We  are  not,  in  general,  particu* 
larly  fond  of  yon  northern  gentlemen," 
oontinned  he ;  bnt  you  form  an  ex* 
ception.  Yon  have  a  good  deal  of 
our  French  etourderie  in  yonr  blood, 
and  a  good  deal  also  of  onr  genero- 
sity." 

I  oonld  not  help  smiling  at  the 
nakf€  frankness  with  wMch  this 
sketch  of  my  character  was  placed 
before  me. 

Yon  have  stopped  too  long  away 
from  yonr  own  house,  and  from  peo- 
ple who  wonld  willingly  be  yonr 
friends;  and  if  all  that  is  said  be  tme, 
yon  have  no  particular  reason  to  con- 
gratulate yourself  upon  the  result  of 
your  wanderings." 

I  bit  my  lips.  The  allusion  was 
pretty  plainly  to  my  misfortune  at 
Few  York. 


Better  as  it  is,"  resnmed  the 
Creole,  with  a  very  slight  and  good- 
hnmonred  smile.  A  New  Yoil  fine 
lady  would  be  strangely  oat  af  her 
element  on  a  Red  Hiver  planladoit 
But  to  talk  of  something  else.  Mr 
son  will  be  here  te-morrow;  joor 
estate  only  wants  attention,  and  s 
small  capital  of  seven  or  eight  then- 
sand  dollars,  to  become  in  a  year  or 
two  as  thriving  a  one  as  any  in 
Louisiana.  My  son  will  put  it  ^  in 
order  for  you ;  and,  meanwhile,  you 
must  come  and  stop  a  few  moaths 
with  me." 

But,  Monsieur  M^non  "  

'*No  butij  Monslear  Howsrd! 
Yon  have  got  the  money,  you  most 
buy  a  score  more  negroes;  we  inll 
pidc  out  some  good  ones  for  yoa. 
To-morrow  every  thing  shall  be  ar- 
ranged." 

On  the  morrow  came  young  M^oq, 
an  active  intelligent  youth  of  twwtj. 
The  day  was  passed  in  visiting  the 
plantation,  and  in  a  very  few  hours 
the  young  man  had  gained  my  fall 
confidence.  I  recommended  my  in- 
terests and  the  negroes  to  his  care ; 
and  the  same  evening  his  father  and 
myself  went  on  board  the  Ploughboj 
steamer,  which  was  to  convey  us  to 
the  residence  of  the  M^nous* 
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The  good  Ci«ote  had  certainly  be« 
haved  to  me  in  a  more  Christian-like 
manner  than  most  of  my  own  coun- 
trymen would  1  ave  done ;  and  of  this 
I  had  before  lo  ig  abundant  proof.  A 
little  after  ni^  htfall,  the  steamboat 
paused  opposit  e  the  house  of  the  Jus- 
tice of  peace;  and  I  went  on  shore  to 
communicatee  dth  him  concerning  my 
faithless  stewa  ^.  Although  so  early, 
the  functionaiy  was  already  going  to 
bed,  and  came  <  mt  to  me  in  h&  night- 
shirt. 

Knew  it  all,  dear  Mr  Howard," 
said  he  with  the  utmost  tuAvai; 
**  saw  every  bale  that  they  stole  from 
you,  or  tried  to  steal  from  you." 

*'  And  for  Heaven's  sake,  man ! " 
I  exclaimed,  "  why  did  you  not  put 
a  stop  to  it?" 

"  &  was  nothing  to  me,"  was  the 
dry  answer. 


If  yon  had  only  given  inforauc 
tion  to  my  attorney !" 

No  business  of  mine,"  letuned 
the  man.  Then  fixing  his  eyes  hard 
upon  me,  he  commenced  a  sort  of 
lecture,  for  which  I  was  by  no  mesDS 
prepared. 

"  Ah !"  said  he,  pushing  his  night- 
cap a  little  over  his  left  ear,  yon 
young  gentlemen  come  out  of  the 
north  with  your  doaen  biackies  or  so. 
lay  out  some  two  or  three  thonssnd 
dollars  in  house  and  land,  and  then 

.  thmk  you  can  play  the  absentee  as 
much  as  yon  like,  and  that  you  do 
a  deal  of  honour  when  you  allow 

.  to  coUect  and  remit  yonr  income,  for 
you  to  spend  out  of  the  country.  Ym 
almost  sorry,  Mr  Howard,  that  yon 
didn't  come  six  months  later." 

In  order  to  leave  the  scousdnl 
time  to  secure  bis  booty,  eh?" 
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At  a&y  rate,  he  has  worked,  and 
lias  wife  and  child,  and  has  been  n£e- 
h\  to  the  land  ana  country." 

"  The  devil  1 "  I  exclaimed,  mighty 
Indignant.  "  Weii — for  a  judge,  you 
have  a  singular  idea  of  law !" 

"It  mayn't  be  Sony's  code,  nor 
yet  LiTingBton's,  but  I  reckon  it's 
justice,''  replied  the  man  earnestly, 
tapping  his  forehead  with  his  fore- 
finger. 

I  stared  at  him,  bnt  he  returned 
my  gaze  with  interest.  There  was  a 
deal  of  backwoods  justice  in  his  rough 
reasoning,  although  its  morality  was 
indef(»K«ible.  It  was  the  law  of  pro- 
perty expounded  h  la  Lynch.  What 
is  very  certain  is,  that  in  a  new  coun- 
try especially,  absenteeism  ought  to 
be  scouted  as  a  crime  against  the  com- 
muDity.  In  my  case  my  ramblings 
had  been  very  near  costing  me  three 
thousand  hard  doUars.  As  it  was, 
however,  they  were  saved— thanks  to 
M^no«--and  the  money  still  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs  Goring,  whose  stand- 
ard of  morality  on  such  subjects  was 
probably  not  much  more  rigid  than 
that  of  the  worthy  Squire  Turnips, 
nd  who  would,  I  doubt  not,  have 
bonght  my  cotton  of  the  Evil  One 
himself,  if  they  could  have  got  it  half- 
a-cent  a  pound  cheaper  by  so  doing. 
I  gave  the  squire  the  necessary  papers 
and  powers  for  the  adjustment  of  my 
affairs  with  Bleaks ;  we  shook  hands, 
lod  I  returned  on  board. 

In  tiie  grey  of  the  morning  the 
steamboat  stopped  again.  I  accom- 
panied M^u  on  shore,  and  we  found 
a  carriage  waiting,  which,  in  spite  of 
its  ^fDlarly  antique  construction, 
fletoffwithusatabriskpace.  I  had 
jnst  iiiQen  asleep  in  my  comer,  when 
I  was  awakened  by  a  musical  voice 
not  ten  paces  off,  exdahning,  Lea 
voUhr  I  looked  up,  rubbed  my  eyes 
—it  was  Louise,  the  Creole's  youngest 
daughter,  who  had  come  out  under 
the  verandah  to  welcome  us.  Where 
ihould  we  find  one  of  our  northern 
beauties  who  would  turn  out  of  her 
warm  bed  at  six  in  the  monung,  to 
welcome  her  papa  and  a  stranger 
gnest,  and  to  keep  hot  coffee  ready 
for  them,  to  counteract  the  bad  effects 
of  the  morning  air  on  the  river? 
Monsieur  M^nou,  however,  did  liot 
Mem  to  Had  any  thing  extraordiBary 
sabhdaQghter'aMrfy  riling,  bntb^ 
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gan  enquiring  if  the  people  had  had 
their  breakfasts,  and  were  at  work. 
On  this  and  various  other  subjects, 
Louise  was  able  to  give  him  all  the 
information  he  desired.  She  must  have 
made  astonishingly  good  use  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  that  had  elapsed 
since  her  return  home,  to  be  versed 
in  all  particulars  concerning  her  sable 
liege  subjects,  and  to  be  able  to  relate 
so  fluently  how  Cato  had  run  a  splin- 
ter into  his  foot,  Pompey  had  a  touch 
of  fever,  and  fifty  other  detidls,  which, 
although  doubtless  very  interesting  io 
M^nou,  made  me  gape  a  little.  I 
amused  myself  by  looking  round  the 
dining-room,  in  which  we  then  were, 
the  furniture  and  appearance  of  which 
rather  improved  my  opinion  of  Creole 
civilization  and  comfort.  The  mat- 
tinffthat  covered  the  floor  was  new 
and  of  an  elegant  design — the  side- 
board solid  and  handsome,  although 
prodigiously  old-fashioned  —  tables, 
chairs,  and  sofas  were  of  French  ma- 
nufacture. On  the  walls  were  sus- 
pended two  or  three  engravings ;  not 
the  fight  at  New  Orleans,  or  Ferry 
and  Bainbridge^s  victories  over'  ^e 
British  on  Cbamplain  and  Erie,  but 
curiosities  dating  from  the  reigns  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth. 
There  was  a  Frenchified  air  about 
the  whole  room,  nothing  of  the  re- 
public, the  empire,  or  the  restoration, 
but  a  sort  of  odour  of  the  genuine  old 
royalist  days. 

By  the  thne  I  had  completed  my 
inspection,  Louise  had  answered  eSi 
her  father's  enquiries  ;  and  we  went 
out  to  take  a  lode  at  the  exterior  of 
the  house.  It  was  snugly  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a  conical  hillock,  the  only 
elevation  of  any  kind  to  be  found  for 
miles  around.  South,  east,  and  west, 
it  was  endoeed  in  a  broad  frame  of 
acacia  and  cotton  trees ;  but  to  the 
north  it  lay  open,  the  breath  of  Boreas 
being  espedally  acceptable  in  our  cli- 
mate. A  rivulet,  very  bright  and 
dear,  at  least  for  Louisiana,  poured 
its  waters  from  the  elevation  before 
mentioned^  and  supplied  a  tannery, 
which  doubtless  contributed  much  to 
the  healthiness  of  the  ndghbourhood. 
The  house  consisted  of  three  parts, 
built  at  different  thnes  by  grandfather, 
father,  and  son,  and  now  united  into 
one.  The  last  and  largest  portion  ha  1 
]^  built  by  th$  prenent  proprietor ; 
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and  it  would  have  been  as  easy,  it 
Btrnck  me,  to  have  pnlled  down  the 
earlier  erections  and  have  bnilt  one 
compact  house.  The  reason  the  Creole 
gave  for  not  having  done  so,  did  ho- 
nour, I  thought,  to  his  heart.  "  I 
wish  my  children  constantly  to  re- 
member," said  he,  "  how  hard  their 
ancestors  toiled,  and  how  poorlv  they 
lived,  in  order  to  ensure  better  days  to 
those  who  should  come  after  them." 

"  And  they  will  remember  it,"  said 
a  voice  dose  behind  us.  I  turned 
round. 

»*  Madame  Memm^fcdVhonnewr  de 
vous  presenter  natre  voisin^  Monsieur 
Howard:' 

"  Qui  restera  longtems  chez  nous^^ 
cried  the  two  girls,  skipping  forward, 
and  before  I  had  time  to  make  my 
bow  to  the  lady,  taking  me  by  both 
hands  and  dragging  me  into  the  house, 
and  through  half  a  dozen  zigzag  pass- 
ages and  corridors,  to  show  me  my 
room.  This  was  a  sexagonal  apart- 
ment, situated  bnmediately  over  a 
small  artificial  lake,  through  which 
flowed  the  rivulet  before  mentioned. 
It  was  the  coolest  and  most  agreeable 
chamber  in  the  house,  on  which  ac- 
count it  had  been  allotted  to  me. 
After  I  had  declared  my  unqualified 
approval  of  it,  my  fair  conductresses 
took  me  down  stdrs  again  to  p^)a  and 
mamma,  the  latter  of  whom  I  found 
to  be  a  ladylike  woman,  with  a 
countenance  expressive  of  good  na- 
ture, and  manners  that  at  once  made 
one  feel  quite  at  home.  She  received 
me  as  if  she  had  known  me  for  years, 
without  compliments  or  ceremonious 
speeohes,  and  without  even  troubling 
herself  to  screw  her  features  into  the 
sort  of  holiday  expression  which 
many  persons  think  it  necessary  to 
assume  on  first  acquaintance.  I  was 
soon  engaged  in  a  conversation  with 
her;  in  the  middle  of  which  a  lady 
and  two  gentlemen  came  out  nndei* 
the  verandah  and  joined  us.  Their 
olive  complexions  and  foreign  appear- 
ance at  once  attracted  my  attention, 
and  I  set  them  down  as  Spaniards  or 
of  Spanish  extraction.  In  this  I  was 
not  mistaken.  The  men  were  intro- 
duced to  me  as  SeBor  Silveuii  and 
Don  Pablo.  The  lady,  who  was  the 
w  tfe  of  the  fomer,  was  a  remarkably 
Mvdy  creature,  tall  and  elegant  in 

Nin,  with  dark  eyes,  an  aquiline 
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and  delicately-formed  nose,  a  beauti- 
ful mouth,  enclosmg  pearl-like  teeth. 
Hitherto  I  had  held  our  Amoiein 
fair  ones  to  be  the  prettiest  women 
in  the  world ;  but  I  now  ahnost  felt 
inclined  to  alter  my  opinion.  I  was 
BO  struck  by  the  fur  stranger's  ap- 
pearance that  I  could  not  take  my 
eyes  off  her  for  some  moments  *,  until  a 
sharp  glance  from  her  hnsband,  aad 
(as  I  fanded)  the  somewhat  uneasj 
looks  of  the  other  ladies,  made  me 
aware  that  my  gaze  might  be  deemed 
somewhat  too  free  and  republican  in 
its  duration.  I  transferred  my  atten- 
tion, therefore,  to  the  break^ 
which,  to  my  no  small  satisfactioQ, 
was  now  smoking  on  the  table,  sod 
to  which  we  at  once  sat  down.  Hie 
strangers  appeared  graveandthoo^ 
ful,  and  ate  littie,  although  the  steaks 
were  delidous,  the  young  quails  in- 
comparable, and  the  ChambertiA 
worthy  of  an  imperial  table.  - 

»*  Who  are  those  foreigncra?"  ssid 
I  to  M^nou,  when  the  meal  was  over, 
and  we  were  leaving  the  room. 

"  Mexicans,"  was  the  reply ;  "  hot 
who  they  are  I  cannot  tell  you.** 

"  What!  do  you  not  know  them?" 

*'  I  know  them  pcrfectiy  wdl,"  be 
answered,  or  they  would  not  be  in 
my  house.  But  even  my  family," 
whispered  he,   does  not  know  them." 

Poor  wretches!  thought  I,  flome 
more  sacrifices  on  freedom's  altar; 
driven  from  house  and  h<Hne  by  the 
internal  commotions  of  thehr  ooimtrf. 
Things  were  going  on  badly  enongli 
in  Mexico  just  then.  On  the  m 
hand,  Guerrero,  Bustamente,  Santa 
Anna ;  on  the  other,  a  race  of  mei 
to  whom,  if  one  wished  them  their 
deserts,  one  could  desire  nothing  bet- 
ter than  an  Austrian  adilagne  or  a 
Russian  knout,  to  make  them  sensible 
of  the  value  of  tiiat  liberty  which  they 
do  not  know  how  to  appredate. 

Meanwhile  Julie  and  Louise  were 
busv,  in  the  next  room,  pasdag  ii 
review,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  at 
least,  the  thousand-and-one  purchases 
they  had  made  at  New  Orieans.  It 
was  a  perfect  picture  of  Creole  com- 
fort to  see  the  mamma  predding  at 
this  exammation  of  the  laces,  aros  de 
Naples,  Indiennes,  ganze,  and  other 
fripperies,  which  were  passed  raiMdly 
through  the  deiider  fingers  of  )iet 
daughters,  and  handed  to  her  for  ap» 
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provaL  She  fotmd  eveiy  thing  chann- 
iog ;  eyeiy  thing,  too,  had  its  destina- 
tion; and  my  only  wonder  was,  how  it 
would  be  possible, for  those  ladies  to 
use  the  hundreds  of  ells  of  stuffs  that 
were  soon  spread  out  over  chairs, 
tables,  and  so&s,  and  that,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  would  have  been  snffi- 
cieat  to  supply  half  the  women  of 
Louisiana  with  fineiy  for  the  next 
five  years.  This  Creole  family  was 
really  a  model  of  a  joyous  innocent  ex- 
istence ;  nothing  constrained  or  arti- 
ficial ;  but  a  light  and  cheerful  tone  of 
conversation,  which,  however,  never 
degenerated  into  license,  or  threatened 
to  overstep  the  limits  of  the  strictest 
propriety.  Each  person  fulfilled  his 
or  her  allotted  task  thorougUv  well, 
aad  without  appearing  to  nnd  it  an 
exertion.  The  nousekeeping  was  ad- 
mirable ;  to  that  point  the  excellence 
of  the  breakfast  had  borne  witness. 
"^I  recollect  once  falling  violenUy  in 
love  with  a  Massachusetts  beauty, 
possessed  of  a  charming  face,  a  sylph- 
like figure,  and  as  much  sentimentality 
18  would,  have  stocked  half  a  dozen 
flaxen-haired  Germans.  It  was  my 
ninth  serious  attachment  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  and  desperately  smitten  I 
was  and  remained,  until  one  unlucky 
day  when  the  mamma  of  my  adoraia 
uvited  me  to  a  dinner  enfamWe.  The 
toughness  of  the  mutton-chops  took 
the  edge  off  my  teeth  for  forty-eight 
iHmrs,  and  off  my  love  for  ever.  As 
regards  the  M^nous,  however,  I  have 
hardly  known  them  long  enough  to 
form  a  very  decided  opinion  concern- 
ing them.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  be 
able  to  jud£e  better.  Meanwhile  we 
will  leave  the  ladies,  and  accompany 
Monseiur  Mdnon  over  his  plantation. 
It  is  in  excellent  order,  admirably 
sitnated,  and  capitally  irrigated  by 
trenches  cut  through  the  cotton  and 
maize  fields.  There  are  above  three 
hundred  acres  in  cultivation — the. 
yeariy  crop  two  hundred  and  fifty 
bales:  a  very  pretty  income.  Only 
three  children,  and  the  plantation  com- 
prismg  nearly  four  thousand  acres. 
Not  80  bad— might  be  worth  thinking 
of.  But  what  would  the  world  say 
to  it?  The  aristocratic  Howard  to 
marry  a  Creole,  with,  perhaps,  a  dash 
of  Indian  blood  in  her  veins!  Tet 
Henon  has  threescore  negroes  and  ne- 
gresses,  besides  a  whole  colony  of 
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ebony  children,  and  the  two  ^Is  are 
not  so  ill  to  look  at.  Roses  and  lilies 
— especially  Louise.  Well,  we  will 
think  about  it. 

"  Apropos ! "  said  the  Creole,  as  we 
were  Walking  along  a  field  path.  You 
have  three  thousand  dollars  with 
Gorings?" 

I  nodded. 

"And  eight  thousand  with  Mr 
Bichards?" 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  my  dear 
M.  Mdnou?" 

I  must  observe,  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis, that  I  had  lent  these  eight 
thousand  dollars  to  Bichards  some 
five  years  previously  ^  and  although, 
on  more  than  one  occasion  durmg  that 
tune,  the  money  would  have  been  of 
considerable  use  to  me,  I  had  been 
restrained  from  asking  it  back  by  my 
natural  indolence  and  laziness  of  cha- 
racter, added  to  the  nonsensical  no- 
tion of  generosity  and  devotion  in 
friendship  that  I  had  picked  out  of 
waggon-loads  of  novels.  Bichards, 
I  must  observe,  had  never  hinted  at 
retumiog  the  money.  I  now  felt 
rather  vexed,  I  cannot  exactly  say 
why,  atM^nou^s  being  acquainted  with 
the  fact  of  this  debt,  which  I  had  fan- 
cied a  secret  between  Bichards  and 
myself. 

"  And  how  do  you  know  that,  my 
dearM.M^nou?" 

M^nou  smiled  at  my  question. 
*'  You  forget,"  said  he,  "  that  I  am 
only  just  returned  from  New  Orleans. 
One  hears  and  learns  many  tilings 
when  one  opens  one's  ears  to  tlic 
gossip  of  the  naut-tan  of  the  capital." 

"  Ha,  ha !"  said  I,  a  little  saicas- 
tically,  and  glancing  at  the  man's 
straw  hat,  and  unbleached  ti'ousers 
and  jadcet ;  "  Monsieur  Menou— the 
plain  and  unsophisticated  Monsieur 
M610U,  also  a  haut'ton  man  ?'* 

"  My  wife  was  a  M — ;  my  grand- 
father was  president  of  the  Toulouse 
parliament,"  replied  the  Creole  quietly, 
to  my  somewhat  impertinent  remark. 

I  bowed.  My  suspicions  concerning 
Indian  blood  were  unfounded  then. 

"  And  have  my  proceedings  and 
follies  really  seiTcd  as  tea-table  talk 
to  the  New  Orleans'  gossips  ?"  said  I. 

*'  Don't  let  that  annoy  you,"  replied 
M^nou.  "  Let  the  world  talk ;  and 
you,  on  your  part,  prove  to  it  that 
you  are  a  more  sensible  luan  than  it 
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takes  you  for.  Will  you  put  yourself 
for  a  while  entirely  under  my  guid- 
ance?" 

"  Very  willingly,"  said  I. 

"  And  promise  to  abide  by  my  ad- 
vice." 

"  I  promise  to  do  so.'' 

"  Then,"  continued  M^nou,  "  you 
must  let  me  have,  to  use  as  I  tUnk 
proper,  eight  out  of  the  eleven  thou- 
sand dollars  which  you  have  lying 
idle." 

"  And  Richards  ?"  said  I. 
Can  do  without  them  better  than 
you  can.  It  is  very  well  to  be  gene- 
rous, but  not  to  the  extent  of  injuring 
yourself.  Here  is  a  receipt  for  the 
sum  in  question.  I  will  account  to 
you  for  its  expenditure." 

And  with  these  words  he  handed 
me  the  receipt.  He  had  evidently 
laid  a  little  plot  to  force  me  to  my 
own  good.  It  went  decidedly  against 
the  grain  with  me  to  requite  Richards' 
hospitality  and  friendship  by  claim- 
ing back  the  money  I  had  lent  him, 
and  for  which  he  no  doubt  had  good 
use.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  have 
been  rather  Quixotic  to  let  iny  own 
plantation  go  to  rack  and  ruin  fbr 
want  of  the  funds  by  which  he  was 
profiting ;  and  moreover,  I  had  given 
M^nou  my  word  to  be  guided  by  him : 
so  I  put  the  receipt  and  my  romantics 
in  my  pocket,  and  returned  to  the 
house  to  give  my  adviser  an  order  for 
the  money. 

Julie  and  Louise  scarcely  seemed 
to  observe  om*  entrance.  Both  had 
their  hands  full — the  one  with  cookery 
and  domestic  matters,  the  other  with 
the  ginghams  and  muslins,  which  she 
was  rending  and  teaiing  with  a  vigour 
that  caused  the  noise  to  be  heard  fifty 
yards  off.   At  supper,  however,  they 


were  as  merry  ha  evtf  ,  and  ikm  was 
no  end  to  their  mirth  and  liv^ness. 
It  seemed  as  if  they  had  thrown  off 
the  burden  of  the  day's  toils,  and  awa- 
kened to  a  new  and  more  joyous  exis- 
tence. The  three  Mexicans,  with 
their  gravity  and  grandeur,  did  not 
seem  to  be  the  lea«t  restraint  upoa 
the  girls,  who  at  last,  however,  to- 
wards eight  o'clock,  appeared  to  grow 
impatient  at  sitting  so  long  still.  They 
exchanged  a  whisper,  and  then^  lisiog 
from  table,  tripped  into  an  adjoming 
room.  Presently  the  harmonious  tones 
of  a  pianoforte  were  audible. 

We  must  not  linger  here,**  said 
the  Creole.    Les  dames  mm  en  wmd- 

And  we  all  repaired  to  the  drawing- 
room,  an  elegant  apartment,  where 
the  Mexican  lady  was  already  seated 
at  the  piano,  while  the  two  girls  were 
only  waitmg  partners  to  b^in  the 
dance.  Julie  took  possession  of  her 
father,  Silvehra  stood  up  with  Madame 
M^nou,  Louise  fell  to  my  share ;  and 
a  cotillon  was  danced  ^th  as  much 
glee  and  spirit  as  if  both  dancers  and 
lookers-on  had  been  more  nnmerons. 
Between  dancing,  music,  and  lively 
conversation,  eleven  o'clock  came  he- 
fore  we  were  aware  of  it. 

Void  notre  manihre  Creole^  said 
M^uou,  as  he  left  me  at  my  bed-room 
door.  With  us  every  thing  has  its 
time;  laughing,  talkmg,  woiking, 
praying,  and  &ncing:  each  its  ap- 
pointed season.  We  endeavour  so  to 
arrange  our  lives  that  no  one  oocnpa- 
tion  or  amusement  should  mterfen 
with  another.  It  is  only  by  that 
means  that  our  secluded  domestic  ex- 
istence can  be  rendered  agreeable  and 
happy.  As  it  is,  nous  ne  now  am- 
tfonsjanuxis.  Good-night." 
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Eight  weeks  had  flown  by  like  so 
many  hours.  I  had  become  domesti- 
cated in  the  family  circle  of  the  M^- 
nous,  and  was  getting  so  frugal  and 
economical,  that  I  scarcely  knew  what 
a  dollar  or  a  bank-note  looked  like. 
Time  passed  so  lightly  and  pleasantly, 
and  there  was  something  so  patriarchal 
and  delightful  in  this  mode  of  lii^, 


that  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  for- 
get the  worid,  with  its  excitements, 
its  pleasures,  and  its  cares.  I,  at 
least,  rarely  bestowed  a  thought  vfon 
any  thing  but  what  was  passing  im- 
mediately around  me;  whole  piles 
of  newspapers  lay  unread  upon  mj 
table,  and  I  became  eveiy  day  more 
and  more  of  a  back>roodsman.  I 
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Tfm  early,  slipped  into  my  linen  Jac« 
ket  and  trousers,  and  accompanied  M. 
31oDoa  about  his  fields  and  cotton 
presses.  The  afternoon  passed  in  look- 
ing over  acconnts,  or  in  reading  and 
laughing  at  the  discnssions  and  opi« 
nions  of  Colonel  Stone  and  Major 
Noah,  as  set  forth  in  the  well-known 
papers,  the  Moming  Courier  and 
Commercial  Gazette^  while  the  even- 
ing of  each  day  was  filled  up  by  an 
impromptu  of  some  kind,  a  dance,  or 
a  meiry  chat. 

We  were  sitting  one  night  at  sup- 
per, when  M.  Menou  proposed  a  stag- 
hunt  by  torchlight.  I  caught  eagerly 
at  the  idea,  and  he  at  once  gave  or- 
ders to  make  the' needful  preparations. 
The  two  Mexicans  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  accompany  us;  but  almost 
before  they  had  proffered  the  request, 
the  lady  interfered  to  oppose  it. 

"  Don  Lop  ! "  she  exclaimed, 

and  then  checked  herself  in  the  mid- 
die  of  the  word  she  was  about  to  ut- 
ter. "  Te  guplicoy^^  she  continued  in 
Spanish,  after  a  momentary  pause, 
**  I  implore  you  not  to  go  to-night." 

There  was  something  inexpressibly 
anxious  and  affectionate  in  her  man- 
ner and  tone.  Her  husband  begged 
her  not  to  make  herself  uneasy,  and 
promised  he  would  not  go ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
vexed  not  to  accompany  us.  I  as- 
sured the  lady  there  was  no  danger. 

"  No  danger !"  repeated  she,  in  her 
sonorous  CastiUan.  *'  No  danger  I  Is 
nobody  aware  of  the  intended  hunt  ?  " 
said  she  to  M^nou. 

"  Nobody,"  was  the  reply. 

It  jnst  then  occurred  to  me,  that 
during  the  whole  period  of  my  resi- 
dence with  the  M^nous,  neither  the 
iicxican  nor  his  wife  had  ever  gone 
out  of  the  house  and  garden.  This 
circumstance,  in  combination  with 
the  anxiety  now  ^own  by  the  lady, 
struck  me  forcibly,  and  I  gazed  at 
Silveira,  while  I  vainly  endeavoured 
to  conjecture  whence  arose  the  mys- 
tery that  evidently  environed  him. 
He  was  a  man  of  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  with  handsome  features,  a 
high  forehead,  and  a  pale,  but  not 
unhealthy  complexion.  The  expres- 
sion of  bis  eyes  particularly  struck 
me ;  at  times  there  flashed  from  them 
&  fire,  indicative  of  hteh  purposes  and 
strong  resolation.  l^ere  was  a  mill- 
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tary  and  commanding  air  about  him, 
which  was  very  apparent,  though  he 
evidently  did  his  utmost  to  conceal  it ; 
and  it  was  this  same  manner  which 
had  hitherto  caused  me  to  treat  him 
rather  coolly,  and  rendered  me  little 
disposed  to  cultivate  his  intimacy. 
His  companion,  Don  Pablo,  was  a 
tolerably  insigxiificant  person,  who 
seemed  to  look  up  to  Silveira  and  his 
wife  with  a  respect  and  reverence 
almost  amounting  to  idolatry.  Be- 
side him;  their  suite  was  composed  of 
four  attendants. 

"  And  is  there  really  no  danger?" 
said  the  Se&ora  to  M^nou.  The  Creole 
assured  her  there  was  none.  She 
whispered  a  few  words  to  her  husband, 
who  kissed  her  hand,  and  repeated  his 
request  to  be  of  our  party — ^this  time 
without  any  opposition  on  his  wife's 
part. 

Supper  over,  we  put  on  our  shoot- 
ing coats,  took  our  guns,  and  mount- 
ed the  horses  that  had  been  prepared 
for  us.  Six  negroes  with  pitch-pans, 
and  a  couple  of  dogs,  had  gone  on  be- 
fore. The  clock  struck  ten  as  we  set 
out.  It  was  a  dark  sultry  night ;  to- 
wards the  south  distant  thunder  was 
heard,  betokening  the  approach  of  one 
of  those  storms  that  occur  almost  dally 
at  that  season  and  in  that  country. 
During  the  first  twenty  minutes  of 
our  ride,  the  atmosphere  became  sti- 
flingly  oppressive  ;  then  suddenly  a 
Strong  wind  rushed  amongst  the  trees 
and  bushes,  the  thunder  drew  nearer, 
and  from  time  to  time  a  flash  of  forked 
lightning  momentarily  illumined  the 
forest.  Again  a  flash,  more  vivid  than 
the  prece£ng  ones,  and  a  clap,  com- 
pared to  which  our  northern  thunder 
would  sound  like  the  mere  roll  of  a 
drum  ;  the  dogs  began  to  whine,  and 
kept  as  near  to  the  horses  as  they 
could.  We  pushed  onward,  and  were 
close  to  a  laurel  thicket,  when  the 
leading  hound  suddenly  came  to  a 
stand,  and  pricked  up  his  cars.  We 
dismounted,  and  walked  forward — the 
negroes  preceding  us  with  the  pitch- 
pans.  Some  twenty  paces  before  us 
we  perceived  four  small  stars,  that 
glittered  like  diminutive  fire-balls — 
they  were  the  eyes  of  two  stags  that 
awaited  our  approach,  in  astonishment 
at  the  unusual  spectacle  offered  to 
them.  We  took  aun^the  Creole  and 
myself  «t  one,  the  two  Mexicans  at 
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the  other.  ^^FeuT  cried  Mdnou. 
There  was  the  crack  of  tiie  four  rifles, 
then  a  crashing  noise  amongst  the 
branches,  and  the  clatter  of  hoofii, 
SQCceeded  by  cries  of  Sacre!  and 
Damit  ye  I  and  Diaboh!  and  San 
Jago  t  The  six  pitch-pans  lay  smok- 
ing  and  flaring  on  the  groond;  the 
Creole  and  I  had  sprang  on  one  side, 
the  negroes  had  thrown  themselves 
on  their  faces  in  great  tenor,  and  the 
two  Dons  lay  beside  them,  overthrown 
by  the  rash  of  one  of  the  stags. 

Santa  Virgenr  shouted  Don 
Pablo,  mightily  alarmed  and  angry ; 

MakUio  bobo,  Senar  don  Manuel r 

And  scrambling  to  his  feet,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  desperate  haste  to  raise  his 
companion  from  the  groand,  on  which 
he  lay  motionless,  and  apparently 
mnch  hart. 

MaldUo  sea  d  dta!  Nuestro  Li' 
bertador  I   Santa  Anna!  Ay  de  nUP^ 
CaUa  te — ^hold  yoor  tongae  I "  said 
Silveira  to  his  alarmed  adherent. 

On  the  flrst  appearance  of  danger, 
M.  M^nou  had  jumped  behind  a  tree, 
which  had  afforded  a  sufficient  shelter 
against  the  mad  rush  of  the  terrified 
stag ;  but  his  cry  of  warning  had  come 
too  late  for  the  young  Mexican,  who 
had  less  experience  in  this  kind  of 
chase,  and  who,  standing  full  in  the 
patWDf  the  furious  beast,  was  knock- 
ed down,  and  run  over.  I  pushed 
Pablo,  who  was  howling  and  wring- 
ing his  bands,  on  one  side,  and  with 
Menou,  proceeded  to  investigate  the 
hurts  which  the  other  Mexican  had 
received.  His  coat  was  torn,  and 
both  legs  were  bleeding,  having  been 
rent  by  the  deer's  antlers.  Fortunate- 
ly the  wounds  were  not  deep,  or  he 
might  have  had  serious  reason  to  re- 
gret the  bad  aim  he  had  taken.  We 
placed  him  on  his  horse,  and  turned 
towards  home. 

It  was  midnight  when  we  reached 
the  house  with  the  wounded  man,  and 
the  carcass  of  the  deer  that  M^ou 
and  I  had  shot.  The  sight  of  a  white 
figure  at  the  window  of  the  apart- 
ment occupied  by  the  Mexican,  warn- 
ed us  that  his  wife  was  watching  for 
his  arrival.  At  the  sound  of  our 
horses'  feet,  she  came  hunying  down 
stairs,  and  out  of  the  house  to  meet 
us ;  and  upon  beholding  her  husband^ 
pale,  exhausted,  and  supported  on  his 
Aorse  by  a  couple  of  negroes,  she  at* 
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tered  a  shrill  cry,  and  with  tike  woid 
Perdido  /"  sank,  almost  fiiintiBg,  on 
the  door  steps. 

"Gracious  God!"  cried  a  aeoond 
female  voice  at  that  moment.  Amis- 
fortune  1  Is  it  Howard?'' . 

It  was  Louise,  who  at  that  moment 
made  her  appearance  in  her  night- 
dress, breathless  with  terror. 

"  Man  Dieu^  it  is  only  the  Mexi- 
cani  Thank  God!  "lisped  she,  in  an 
accent  of  infinite  joy  and  relief. 

"  Thanks,  dearest  Louise!  for  tho^ 
words,"  sidd  I ;  "  they  make  me  veiy 
happy." 

I  canght  her  in  my  arms,  and  presaed 
a  kiss  upon  her  lips.  She  struggled 
from  my  embrace,  and,  blushing 
deeply,  harried  back  into  her  cham- 
ber. 

I  now  followed  Menou  into  the 
apartment  of  the  Mexican,  whose  wife 
was  hanging  over  him,  speechless 
witii  grief  and  anxiety.  Menou  had 
much  trouble  to  get  her  away  frnn 
him,  in  order  that  he  might  examine 
and  dress  his  hurts.  I  do  not  know 
where  the  worthy  Creole  had  leaned 
his  surgery,  but  he  was  evidently  no 
tyro  in  the  healing  art ;  and  he  cut 
out  the  flesh  injured  by  the  antler, 
washed  and  bandaged  the  wonnds, 
with  a  dexterity  that  really  inspired 
me  with  confiaence  in  him.  The 
wounds  were  not  dangerous,  but  might 
easily  have  become  so,  taking  into 
consideration  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
(the  thermometer  stood  at  dgfaty-six,) 
and  the  drcumstance  of  their  having 
been  inflicted  by  a  stag's  horn.  In  a 
short  half  hour  the  patient  was  com- 
fortably put  to  bed,  and  the  afflifted 
Donna  Isabella  consoled  by  Melon's 
positive  assurance,  that  in  a  very  few 
days  her  husband  would  be  well  again. 
She  received  this  piece  of  comfort  i^ith 
such  a  thoroughly  Roman  Catholic 
uplifting  of  her  magnificent  eyes,  that  I 
could  scarcely  help' envying  the  saints 
for  whom  that  look  was  intended. 

I  had  held  the  candle  for  Warn 
during  Uie  operation ;  and  as  I  pat  it 
doMm  upon  the  table,  my  eyes  fell  upon 
a  beautifully  executed  miniature  of  the 
Mexican  set  in  brilliants.  Beside  it 
were  lying  letters  addressed  to  Don 
Lopez  di  Santa  Anna,  Marischal  de 
Campo ;  one  or  two  had  the  superscrip- 
tion. Lieutenant-general.  It  was  no 
Other  thau  the  celebrated  Mexicao 
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kader,ihe  second  in  rank  in  the  would- 
be  republic,  who  had  been  sojourning 
in  Monsieur  M^nou's  house  under  the 
gssnmed  name  of  Silyeh^.  This  dis- 
oovery  afforded  me  matter  for  re- 
flection as  I  repaired  to  my  bed-cham- 
ber ;  reflections,  however,  which  were 
soon  forced  to  make  way  for  other 
thoughts  of  a  more  personally  inte- 
resting nature.  It  was  the  graceful 
form  of  Louise  that  now  glided  for- 
ward out  of  the  background  of  my 
imagmaticHL  She  had  watched,  then, 
anxiously  for  our  return ;  and  the  first 
mmour  of  a  mishap  had  drawn  from 
her  lips  the  name  of  him  for  whom  her 
heart  felt  most  interested.  During 
the  wh<de  time  of  my  residence  with 
the  M^ous,  I  had  never  once  dreamed 
of  Ming  in  love  with  either  of  the 
sisters.  There  was  so  much  activity 
and  occupation  in  and  out  of  the 
house,  that  I  seemed  to  have  had  no 
time  to  indulge  in  sentimentalreveries. 
Now,  however,  they  came  crowding 
upon  me.  It  was  so  consolatory  to  an 
onlacky  bachelor,  only  just  recovering 
from  a  recent  disappointment,  to  find 
hhnself  an  object  of  tender  interest  to 
a  lovely  and  innocent  girl  of  seventeen. 

At  Iveakfast,  the  next  morning, 
I/)ui8e  did  not  dare  to  look  me  in  the 
&oe.  Without  distressing  her,  how- 
ever, I  managed  to  look  at  her  more 
than  I  had  ever  before  done ;  and  I 
leaHy  wondered  what  I  had  been 
thinking  about,  during  the  preceding 
two  months,  not  to  have  sooner  found 
oat  her  manifold  charms  and  perfec- 
tions. Her  elder  sister  was  too  stout 
for  my  taste,  altogether  on  too  large 
a  scale,  and  with  too  little  of  the  in- 
tellectual in  the  expression  of  her 
features ;  but  Louise  is  unquestion- 
aUya  charming  creature,  slender  and 
graceful,  with  a  sweet  archness  in  her 
countenance,  and  hands  and  feet  that 
might  serve  for  models.  In  short,  I 
be^  to  think  seriously  that  all  past 
diaappointments  would  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  affection  of  such 
a  woman.  I  must  see  first  about  set- 
^g  my  house  in  order,  thought  I. 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  lend  me 
your  carriage  to  go  asDar  asthe  river  ?  " 
said  I  to  the  Creole. 

^^With  much  pleasure.  A  mere 
ride,  I  suppose?" 

No  ;  a  little  more.  I  wish  to  see 
how  things  lure  getting  on  at  my 
plantation." 
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"  You  are  going  away  ?"  exclaimed 
Madame  M^nou  and  Julie.  Louise 
said  nothing,  but  she  raised  her  eyes 
to  mine  for  the  first  time  that  mom-* 
ing. 

It  is  necessary  that  I  should  do 
so ;  but,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
pay  you  another  visit  before  very 
long." 

The  roses  had  left  the  cheeks  of 
poor  Louise,  and  I  fancied  I  saw  a 
tear  glitteruig  in  her  eyes.  Several 
minutes  elapsed  without  any  body's 
speaking.  At  last  the  silence  was 
broken  by  the  Creole. 

"  You  seemed  very  happy  here,  I 
thought,"  said  he.  Has  any  thing 
happened?" 

"  Yes ;  something  of  great  impor- 
tance to  me.  I  must  really  leave  you 
immediately,"  was  my  answer. 

Mean  time,  Louise  had  left  the 
room.  I  hurried  after  her,  and  over- 
took her  before  she  reached  her  cham- 
ber. 

"  Louise ! "  said  I.   She  was  weep- 
ing.  "  I  leave  you  to-day." 
"  So  I  heard." 

"  In  order  to  arrange  my  house." 
My  brother  is  doing  that  ah*eady," 
said  she.   "  Why  leave  us  ?  " 

"  Because  I  would  fain  see  with  my 
own  eyes  if  all  is  ready  and  fitting  for 
the  reception  of  my  Louise.  Wlien  I 
have  done  so,  will  you  follow  me  home 
as  my  beloved  wife  ?  " 

For  one  second  she  looked  in  my 
face,  her  features  lighted  up  with  a 
beam  of  confidmg  joy,  and  then  her 
gaze  fell  in  timid  confusion  on  the 
ground. 

"Take  her,  dear  Howard!"  said 
her  father,  who  had  followed  us  unper- 
ceived.  "  She  is  the  best  of  daugh- 
ters, and  will  make  as  good  a  wife." 

Louise  sank  into  my  arms.  An  hour 
later  I  was  on  my  way  homewards. 

At  last,  then,  I  was  iiTcvocably 
pledg^ed,  and  my  bachelorship  drew 
near  its  dose.  I  felt  that  I  had  made 
a  judicious  choice.  Louise  was  an 
excellent  girl,  sensible,  prudent,  active, 
and  cheerful — uniting,  in  short,  all 
the  qualities  desirable  in  a  backwoods- 
man's wife.  It  was  strange  enough 
that  all  this  should  only  have  occurred 
to  me  within  a  few  hours.  I  had  been 
living  two  months  under  the  same 
roof  with  her,  and  yet  the  idea  of  her 
becominj;  ray  wife  had  never  entere4 
my  head  till  the  preceding  night. 
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It  was  four  in  the  afternoon  when 
I  reached  my  plantation,  which  I  was 
very  near  passing  without  recognisinff 
it,  so  great  was  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  since  my  last  visit.  The 
rubbish  and  tree-tmnks  that  had  then 
encumbered  the  vicinity  of  the  house 
had  disappeared — ^the  garden  had  been 
increased  in  size,  and  snrroundcd  by 
a  new  and  elegant  fence — a  verandah, 
nnder  which  two  negro  carpenters 
were  at  work,  ran  along  the  front  and 
sides  of  the  house.  I  walked  up 
from  the  boat,  young  M^nou  came  to 
meet  me.  I  shook  him  heartily  by 
the  hand,  and  expressed  my  gratitude 
for  the  trouble  he  had  taken,  and  my 
wonder  at  the  astonishing  progress 
the  improvements  of  all  kinds  had 
made. 

"  How  have  you  possibly  managed 
to  effect  all  these  miraoles     said  I. 

"  Very  easily,"  replied  M^nou. 
"  You  sent  us  fifteen  negroes ;  my 
father  lent  me  ten  of  his.  With  these, 
and  the  twenty-five  you  had  before, 
we  were  able  to  make  progress.  We 
are  now  putting  the  finishing-stroke 
to  your  cotton  press,  which  was  fear- 
fully out  of  order." 

I  walked  with  a  thankful  heart 
through  the  garden,  and  stepped  into 
the  verandah.  The  rooms  that  looked 
out  upon  it  wero  all  fitted  up  in  the 
most  comfortable  manner.  In  the 
principal  bedroom,  a  negro  girl  was 
working  at  the  elegant  musquitto  cur- 
tains.  Old  Sybille,  in  a  calico  gown 
of  the  most  glaring  colours,  her  fkce 
shining  with  contentment,  was  brush- 
ing away  some  invisible  dust  from 
the  furniture  in  the  parlour. 

"  By  the  by,"  said  young  M^non, 
opening  a  writing-desk,  hero  aro 
several  letters  that  have  come  for 
you  within  the  last  few  days,  and 
that  amidst  my  various  occupations  I 
have  quite  forgotten  to  forward." 

I  sat  down  and  opened  them.  Two 
were  from  Bichards,  the  earliest  in 
date,  inviting  me  to  go  and  stay  with 
him  again.  The  moro  recent  one  re- 
newed the  invitation,  and  expressed 
the  writer's  surprise  at  my  having 
become  on  a  sudden  so  domestic  a 
character.  In  a  postscript  he  added, 
as  a  sort  of  inducement  to  me  to 
visit  him,  that  he  was  daily  expect- 
ing a  friend  of  his  wife's,  the  beauti- 
ftd  Emily  Warron.  Not  a  syllable, 
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howevw,  about  the  etgiift  tiioasaod 
dollars,  whieh  surprised  me  not  a  little ; 
for  Richards  was  by  no  means  a  man 
to  romain  silent  on  a  subf^  affecting 
his  worldly  interests,  and  I  fully  ex- 
pected he  would  have  felt  and  ex- 
pressed some  pique  or  resentment  st 
my  sudden  withdrawal  of  my  funds. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  the  letter  I  hsd 
given  to  M^non,  in  which  I  requested 
Bichards  to  pay  over  the  money  in 
question  to  the  Creole,  was  not  eTen 
alluded  to. 

Thero  are  matters  In  these  let- 
ters," said  I  to  young  Menou,  "  which 
oblige  me  to  return  immediately  to 
your  father's  house." 

"  Indeed!"  cried  the  young  man, 
much  astonished. 

Yes,"  repUed  I.  "  I  hear  a  steam- 
boat coming  down  the  river— I  will  be 
off  at  once." 

He  looked  at  me  in  great  surprise; 
Sybille  shook  her  head.  Bat  my 
character  is  so  impatient  and  impe- 
tuous, that  when  I  have  resolved  on 
any  thing,  I  can  never  bear  to  defrr 
its  execution  a  moment.  Besides, 
thero  was  really  nothing  to  detain  me 
at  my  plantation.  The  arrangements 
and  improvements  that  I  had  recl^- 
oned  on  finding  only  half  effected  were 
complete ;  and  every  moment  that  now 
elapsed  before  I  could  welcome  Lonise 
as  mistress  of  my  house  and  heart, 
seemed  to  me  worse  than  wasted.  I 
hurried  down  to  the  river  and  hailed 
the  steamer.  It  was  the  same  tfast 
had  brought  me  home  two  months 
previously. 

"  Mr  Howard,"  said  the  captain 
joyously,  as  I  stepped  on  board  the 
vessel,  I  am  right  glad  to  see  toq 
on  my  deck  again.  Your  plantation 
looks  quite  another  tiling.  Yon  arr 
really  a  worker  of  wonders." 

I  hardly  knew  how  to  accept  this 
undeserved  praise.  One  of  the  bo^ 
points  in  our  American  character  is 
the  universal  respect  paid  to  industry 
and  intellect.  The  wealthy  idler  who 
carries  thousands  in  his  pocket-book, 
niay,  amongst  us,  look  in  vain  for  the 
respect  and  flattery  which  a  tithe  of  his 
riches  would  procure  him  in  many 
other  countries ;  while  the  less  fortn- 
nate  man,  who  makes  his  way  and 
cams  his  living  by  hand  and  bead 
work,  may  always  reckon  on  the  con- 
sideration of  his  Mow-dtiieafl.  On 
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mj  return  to  Louisiana  I  had  been 
thoaght  nothing  of.  I  was  a  drone 
in  the  hive — ^with  money,  but  without 
skill  or  perseverance.  My  overseer 
was  more  looked  up  to  than  myself ; 
bat  the  recent  change  in  the  state  of 
my  plantation,  attributed,  however 
wrongly,  to  my  presence,  had  caused 
a  revolution  in  people's  ideas ;  and  I 
vfK5  now  met  on  all  sides  with  open 
bands  and  smiling  conntenanccs.  The 
rhange,  I  must  confess,  a  grati- 
fS'iug  one  for  me. 

'  The  M^nons  were  at  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  when  I  arrived,  heated 
by  my  walk  from  the  river,  opposite 
to  the  parlour  window.  I  was  re- 
ceived with  a  cry  of  welcome. 

"  So  soon  back !  Nothing  wrong,  I 
hope?"  said  Mdnou. 

**  Nothing,"  replied  Idiyly;  "I  have 
only  foreotten  something." 
And  what  is  that?" 

"  My  Louise,"  was  my  answer,  as 
I  seated  myself  beside  the  blushing 
girl.  "  On  arriving  at  my  wilderness," 
I  continued,  "  I  found  it  converted 
iuto  so  blooming  a  paradise,  that  I 
should  really  be  heartbroken  if  it  were 
to  remain  any  longer  without  its  Eve. 
To-morrow,  please  God,  we  will  start 
for  New  Orleans,  to  put  in  requisition 
the  service  of  Fire  Antolne  and  the 
worthy  rector." 

There  was  a  cry  of  consternation 
from  the  papa  and  mamma. 

"  There  is  nothing  ready—pom/  de 
twusseau — ^nothing  in  the  world.  Do 
Dot  be  so  unreasonable,  dear  Howard." 

"  Our  Yankee  damsels,"  replied  I, 
Unghing,  "  if  they  have  only  got  a 
pair  of  shoes  and  a  gown  ana  a  half, 
consider  themselves  perfectly  ready  to 
be  married." 

"  Well,  let  him  have  his  way,"  said 
M(^nou.  "  We  can  manage,  I  dare- 
say, to  equip  the  bride  a  little  better 
than  that," 

"  Apropos,"  said  I  to  Mdnou,  while 
the  ladies  were  consulting  together, 
and  recovering  from  the  flurry  into 
which  my  precipitation  had  thrown 
them—"  the  eight  thousand  dollars  ? 
Richards  says  nothing  about  them." 

It  was  only  an  experiment  I  tried 
with  you,"  replied  my  future  father- 
in-law,  smiling.  I  wished  to  see  if 
yon  had  sufficient  firmness  of  charac- 
ter to  ensure  your  own  happiness. 
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Had  you  not  come  victoriously  out  of 
the  little  ordeal,  Louise  should  never 
have  been  wife  of  yours,  if  all  the  plan- 
tations on  the  Mississippi  had  called 
you  master.  As  to  the  money,  I  ad- 
vanced what  was  wanted.  You  can 
settle  with  Mr  Eichards  in  the  way 
most  agi-eeable  to  vourself." 

The  next  morning  we  set  off  for 
New  Orleans — M^nou  and  Louise, 
Julie,  who  was  to  act  as  bridesmaid, 
and  myself.  Madame  Mdnou  remained 
at  home.  I  could  have  wished  to  have 
had  young  Mdnou  as  my  bridesman ; 
but  his  presence  was  necessary  at  the 
plantation,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
content  ourselves  with  receiving  his 
good  wishes  as  we  passed.  After  a 
twenty  hours'  voyage  we  reached  the 
capital,  and  took  up  our  quarters  in 
the  house  of  a  sister  of  Mdnou's. 

I  was  hurrying  to  find  Father  An- 
tolne, when,  in  turning  the  comer  of 
the  cathedral,  I  ran  bolt  up  against 
Richards.  After  the  first  greeting, 
and  without  giving  him  time  to  ask 
me  questions — 

"  Wait  for  me  at  the  Merchant's 
Coffeehouse,"  said  I ;  "in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  I  will  meet  you  there." 

And  I  left  him  in  considerable  as- 
tonishment at  my  desperate  haste. 
I  found  Father  Antolne  and  the  rec- 
tor, and  then  hurried  off  to  keep  my 
appointment. 

Do  you  know,"  said  I  to  Richards, 
as  I  dragged  him  through  the  streets, 
"  that  I  am  thinking  seriously  of  be- 
coming a  Benedict  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  you  must  come 
home  with  me  then.  Emily  Warren 
is  arrived.  She  is  a  charming  drl, 
and  a  great  friend  of  my  wife's. 
You  will  be  sure  of  Clara's  good  word, 
and  I  really  think  Emily  will  exactly 
suit  you." 

"  1  am  afiraid  not,"  replied  I,  as  I 
turned  Into  the  church. 

Richards  opened  his  eyes  in  amaze- 
ment when  he  saw  Louise,  ,'wlth  her 
aunt,  sister,  and  the  whole  of  the  bridal 
party,  walking  up  the  aisle,  and  Father 
Antolne  standing  at  the  altar  in  his 
robes. 

"  What  does  this  mean?"  said  he. 

I  made  no  answer,  but  let  matters 
explam  themselves.  Ten  nunutes 
after,  Louise  Menou  was  my  wife. 
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What  is  called  Philosophical  His-: 
tory  we  believe  to  be  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy. It  is  the  profound  remark  of 
Mr  Finlay — profound  as  we  ourselves 
understand  it,  t.  e.,  in  relation  to  this 
philosophical  treatment,  That  his- 
tory wUl  ever  remain  inexhaustible." 
How  inexhaustible  ?  Are  the  facts  of 
history .  inexhaustible  ?  In  regard  to 
the  aticient  division  of  history  with 
which  he  is  there  dealing,  thL»  would 
be  in  no  sense  true ;  and  in  any  case 
it  would  be  a  lifeless  truth.  So  en- 
tirely have  the  mere  facts  of  Pagan 
history  been  disinterred,  ransacked, 
sifted,  that  except  by  means  of  some 
chance  medal  that  may  be  unearthed 
in  the  illiterate  East,  (as  of  late  towai*ds 
Bokhara,)  or  by  means  of  some  mys- 
terious inscription,  such  as  those  which 
still  mock  the  learned  traveller  in 
Persia,  northwards  near  Hamadan, 
(Ecbatana,)  and  southwards  at  Perse- 
polls,  or  those  which  distract  him 
amongst  the  shadowy  ruins  of  Yuca- 
tan (Uxmal,  suppose,  and  Palenque,) 
— once  for  aU,  barring  these  pure  god- 
sends, it  is  hardly  "  m  the  dice"  that 
any  downright  novelty  of  fact  should 
remain  in  reversion  for  this  19th  cen- 
tury. The  merest  possibility  exists, 
that  in  Armenia,  or  in  a  Gr»co-Bus- 
sian  monastery  on  Mount  Athos,  or 
in  Pompeii,  &c.,  some  authors  hither- 
to tfj'fxWo/  may  yet  be  concealed*^ 
and  by  a  channel  in  that  degree  im- 
probable, it  is  possible  that  certain 
new  facts  of  history  may  still  reach 
us.  But  else,  and  failmg  these  crypti- 
cal  or  subterraneous  currents  of  com- 
munication, for  us  the  record  is  closed. 
History  in  that  sense  is  come  to  an 
end,  and  sealed  up  as  by  the  angel  in 
the  Apocalypse.  What  then?  The 
facts  so  understood  are  but  the  dry 
bones  of  the  mighty  past.  And  the 
question  arises  here  also,  not  less  than 
in  that  sublimest  of  prophetic  visions, 
*'  Can  these  dry  bones  live?"  Not 
only  they  can  live,  but  by  an  infinite 
variety  of  life.    The  same  historic 


facts,  viewed  in  diffi^rent  lights,  or 
brought  into  connexion  with  other 
facts,  according  to  endless  diveratks 
of  permutation  and  combination,  for- 
nish  grounds  for  such  eternal  succes- 
sions of  new  speculations  as  make  the 
facts  themselves  virtually  new.  The 
same  Hebrew  words  are  read  by  dif- 
ferent sets  of  vowel  points,  and  tbe 
same  hieroglyphics  are  deciphered  bj 
keys  everlastingly  varied. 

To  us  we  repeat  that  oftentimes  It 
seems  as  though  the  sdenct  of  histoiy 
were  yet  scarcely  founded.  There 
will  be  such  a  science,  if  at  present 
there  is  not ;  and  in  one  feature  of  its 
capacities  it  will  resemble  chemistry. 
What  is  so  familiar  to  the  perceptions 
of  man  as  the  common  chemical  tgmts 
of  water,  air,  and  the  soil  on  which 
we  tread?  Yet  each  one  of  these 
elements  is  a  mystery  to  this  day; 
handled,  used,  tried,  searched  experi- 
mentally, in  ten  thousand  ways— it  is 
still  unknown ;  fathomed  by  recent 
science  down  to  a  certain  depth,  it  is 
still  probably  by  its  destiny  unfathom- 
able. Even  to  the  end  of  days,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  minutest  par- 
ticle of  earth  —  that  a  dewdrop, 
scarcely  distingiiishable  as  a  separate 
object— that  the  slenderest  filament  of 
a  plant  will  include  within  itself  se* 
crets  inaccessible  to  man.  And  jet, 
compared  with  the  mystery  of  man 
himself,  these  physical  worlds  of  mys- 
tery are  but  as  a  radix,  of  mfinity. 
Chemistry  is  in  this  view  mysterious 
and  spinoslstically  sublime — that  it  is 
the  science  of  the  latent  in  all  things,  of 
all  things  as  lurking  in  all.  Within  the 
lifeless  flint,  within  the  silent  pyrites, 
slumbers  an  agony  of  potentkl  com- 
bustion. Iron  is  imprisoned  in  blood. 
With  cold  water  (as  every  child  is 
now-a-days  aware)  vou  may  lash  a 
fluid  into  angiy  ebullitions  of  heat; 
with  hot  water,  as  with  the  rod  of 
Amram^s  son,  you  may  freeze  a  fivad 
down  to  the  temperature  of  the  Sarsar 
wind,  provided  only  that  you  regulate 
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the  pressure  of  the  air.  The  sultry 
and  dbsolTing  fluid  shall  bake  into  a 
solid,  the  petrific  fluid  shall  melt  into 
a  liquid.  Heat  shall  freeze,  irost 
?hall  thaw ;  and  wherefore  ?  Simply 
because  old  things  are  brought  toge- 
ther in  new  modes  of  combination. 
And  in  endless  instances  beside  we  see 
the  same  Panlike  latency  of  forms  and 
powers,  which  gives  to  the  external 
world  a  capad^  t)f  self-transforma- 
tion, and  of  pofymarphosis  absolutely 
inexhaustible. 

But  the  same  capacity  belongs  to 
the  facts  of  history.  And  we  do  not 
mean  merely  that,  from  subjective 
differences  in  the  minds  reviewing 
them,  such  facts  assume  endless  varie- 
ties of  interpretation  and  estimate, 
bnt  that  objectively,  from  lights  still 
mcreasmg  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment and  of  social  philosophy,  all  the 
primaiy  facts  of  history  become  liable 
continually  to  new  theories,  to  new 
combmations,  and  to  new  valuations 
of  their  moral  relations.  We  have 
seen  some  kinds  of  marble,  where  the 
veinmgs  happened  to  be  unusually 
mnlUplied,  in  which  human  faces, 
figures,  processions,  or  fragments  of 
natoral  scenery  seemed  absolutely  il- 
limitable, under  the  endless  variations 
or  inyersions  of  the  order,  according 
to  which  they  might  be  combined  and 
groaped.  Something  analogous  takes 
effect  in  reviewing  the  remote  parts  of 
history.  Rome,  for  instance,  has  been 
the  ofcject  of  historic  pens  for  twenty 
centuries  (dating  from  Polybins) ;  and 
yet  hardly  so  much  as  twenty  years 
have  elapsed  since  Niebuhr  opened 
upon  us  almost  a  new  revelation,  by 
recombining  the  same  eternal  facts, 
according  to  a  different  set  of  princi- 
ples. l%e  same  thing  may  be  said, 
though  not  with  the  same  degree  of 
emphasis,  upon  the  Grecian  researches 
of  the  late  Ottfried  Mueller.  Egyp- 
tian history  again,  even  at  this  mo- 
ment, is  seen  stealing  upon  us  through 
the  dusky  twilight  in  its  first  distinct 
lineaments.  Before  Young,  Cham- 
poUion,  and  the  others  who  have  fol- 
lowed on  their  traces  in  this  field  of 
history,  aU  was  outer  darkness ;  and 
whatsoever  we  da  know  or  shall  know 
of  Egyptian  Thebes  will  now  be  re- 
covered as  if  from  the  unswathing  of  a 
mmomy.  Not  until  a  fiight  of  three 
thousand  years  has  left  Thebes  the 
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Hekatottpj^los  a  dusky  speck  in  the 
far  distance,  have  we  even^  be^un  to 
read  her  annals,  or  to  understand  her 
revolutions. 

•Another  instance  we  have  now  be- 
fore us  of  this  new  historic  faculty  for 
resuscitating  the  buried,  and  for  call- 
ing back  the  breath  to  the  firozen  fea- 
tures of  death,  in  Mr  Finlay's  work 
upon  the  Greeks  as  related  to  the  Ro- 
man empire.  He  presents  us  with  old 
facts,  but  under  the  purpose  of  clothing 
them  with  a  new  Ufe.  He  rehearses 
ancient  stories,  not  with  the  humble 
ambition  of  better  adorning  them,  of 
more  perspicuously  narrating,  or  even 
of  more  forcibly  pointing  their  moral, 
but  of  extracting  from  them  some  new 
meaning,  and  thus  forcing  them  to 
arrange  themselves,  under  some  la- 
tent connexion,  with  other  pheno- 
mena now  first  detected,  as  illustra- 
tions of  some  great  principle  or  agency 
now  first  revealing  its  importance. 
MrFinlay's  style  of  intellect  is  appro- 
priate to  such  a  task ;  for  it  is  subtle 
and  Machiavelian.  But  there  is  this 
difficulty  in  doing  justice  to  the  novel- 
ty, and  at  times  we  may  say  with 
truth  to  the  profundity  of  his  views, 
that  they  are  by  necessity  thrown  out 
in  continued  successions  of  details,  are 
insulated,  and  in  one  word  sporadic. 
This  follows  from  the  very  nature  of 
his  work ;  for  it  is  a  perpetual  com- 
mentary on  the  incidents  of  Grecian 
history,  from  the  era  of  the  Roman 
conquest  to  the  conmiencement  of 
what  Mr  Finlay,  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
calls  the  Byzantine  empire.  These 
incidents  have  nowhere  been  syste- 
matically or  continuously  recorded; 
they  come  forward  by  casual  flashes 
in  the  annals,  perhaps,  of  some  church 
historian,  as  they  happen  to  connect 
themselves  with  his  momentary  theme ; 
or  they  betray  themselves  in  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  central  govern- 
ment, whether  at  Rome  or  at  Con- 
stantinople, when  arguing  at  one  time 
a  pestilence,  at  another  an  insurrec- 
tion, or  an  inroad  of  barbarians.  It 
is  not  the  faidt  of  Mr  Finlay,  but  his 

geat  disadvantage,  that  the  affairs  of 
reece  have  been  thus  discontinuous- 
ly  exhibited,  and  that  its  internal 
changes  of  condition  have  been  never 
treated  except  obliquely,  and  by  men 
aUud  agentibus.  The  Grecian  rac0 
had  a  primary  importance  on  our 
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planet ;  Imi  tl^GfeoUa  iumm,  npre- 
seated  \ry  Greeca  conmdered  as  a  ter- 
ritoiy,  or  as  the  original  seat  of  the 

Hellenic  people,  ceased  to  have  much 
importance,  in  the  eyes  of  hietorians, 
from  the  time  when  it  became  a  con* 
qnered  province  |  and  it  declined  into 
absolate  inaignificanoe  after  the  con* 
qneat  of  so  many  other  protinoes  had 
degraded  Hellas  into  an  arithmetical 
nnit,  standing  amongst  a  total  amount 
of  figures,  so  vast  and  so  mneh  more 
daiaiing  to  the  ordinaiy  mind.  Hence 
it  was  that  in  ancient  times  no  com* 
plete  history  of  Greece,  through  all 
her  phases  and  stages,  was  ever  at* 
tempted.  The  greatness  of  her  later 
reyolations,  simply  as  changes,  wonld 
have  attracted  the  historian ;  but,  as 
changes  associated  with  calamity  and 
loss  of  power,  they  repelled  his  corio* 
sity,  and  alienated  his  interest.  It  is 
the  very  necessity,  therefore,  of  Mr 
Finlay's  position,  when  coming  into 
aach  an  inheritance,  that  he  most 
splinter  his  philosophy  into  separate 
indiyidaal  notices  ;  for  the  records  of 
history  fnmish  no  grounds  for  more. 
Spartam^  qnam  nactus  orwwii. 
But  this  does  not  remedy  the  difficult 
ty  for  onrsehres,  in  attempting  to  give 
a  repreaentatire  view  of  his  philoso- 
phy. General  abstractions  he  had  no 
opportunity  for  presenting;  conse- 
quently we  have  no  opportunity  for 
valuing;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
flingle  cases  selected  fivm  a  succession 
of  hundreds  would  not  justify  any 
rq/rueniaihe  criticism,  more  than  the 
ain^e  brick,  in  the  anecdote  of  Hie* 
rocles,  would  serve  representatively  to 
describe  or  to  appraise  the  house. 

Under  this  difficulty  as  to  the  pos- 
idble  for  ourselves,  and  the  just  for 
Mr  Finlay,  we  shall  adopt  the  foUow- 
ing  course.  So  far  as  the  Greek  peo- 
ple connected  themselves  hi  any  splen- 
did manner  with  the  Roman  en^^, 
they  did  so  with  the  eastern  horn  of 
that  emph^,  and  in  point  of  thne 
from  the  foundation  of  Constanthiople 
as  an  eastern  Rome  in  the  fourth 
century,  to  a  period  not  AiUy  agreed 
on ;  but  for  the  moment  we  will  say 
with  Mr  Fmlay,  up  to  the  early  part 
of  the  eighth  century.  A  reason 
given  by  Mr  Finlay  for  this  latter 
date  is— that  about  that  time  the 
Grecian  blood,  so  widely  dUlhsed  in 


Asia,  and  even  In  Afrka,  became 
finally  detached  by  the  progress  of 
Mahometanism  and  Mahometan  sys- 
tems of  power  from  ail  further  con- 
currence or  coalition  with  the  viewi 
of  the  Byaantine  Cssar.  Constanti- 
nople was  from  that  date  thrown  ba^ 
more  upon  its  own  pecniiar  heritage 
and  jurisdiction,  of  which  the  mahi 
resources  for  war  and  peace  lay  m 
Europe  and  (speaking  by  the  narrow- 
est tenns)  in  Thrace.  Henceforth, 
therefore,  for  the  city  and  throne  tA 
Constantine,  reanming  its  old  Qredaxi 
name  of  Byaantium,  there  succeeded  & 
theatre  less  diffusive,  a  populatioo 
more  concentrated,  a  character  of 
action  more  determinate  and  jealous, 
a  style  of  courtly  ceremonial  more 
elaborate  as  well  as  more  haughtily 
repulsive,  and  universally  a  system  of 
interests,  as  much  more  defeoite  and 
selfish,  as  might  naturally  be  looked 
for  in  a  nation  now  every  where  snr- 
rounded  by  new  thrones  gloomy  witk 
malice,  and  swelling  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  youthful  power.  This 
new  and  final  state  of  the  eastern 
Rome  Mr  Finlay  denomhiates  the 
Bvaantine  empire.   Possibly  this 
of  the  term  may  be  capable  of  justifi- 
cation; but  more  questions  wooM 
arise  in  the  discussion  than  Mr  Finlaj 
has  thought  it  of  importance  to  no- 
tice. And  for  Uie  present  we  shtll 
take  the  word  ByzamiM  hi  its  meet 
Ordinary  acceptation,  as  denothig  the 
local  empire  founded  by  Constantine 
In  Byzantium  early  hi  tiie  fourth  cm- 
tnry,  under  the  idea  of  a  tranalitiofi 
from  the  old  western  Rome,  and  oTer- 
thrown  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  the 
year  1458.  In  the  fortunes  and  m«B 
stages  of  this  empire,  what  are  the 
ehi^  arresting  phenomena,  aspectSi 
or  rehitions,  to  the  greatest  of  modem 
interests?  We  select  by  preference 
these. 

I.  First,  this  was  the  earliest  among 
the  kingdoms  of  our  planet  irWr^  cm- 
neeted  iMf  with  Ckrittkaiiy.  In 
Armenia,  there  had  been  a  prerioQ? 
slafe  recognition  of  Christianity.  Birt 
Mai  was  neither  splendid  nor  distinct. 
Whereas  the  Byzantine  Rome  built 
avowedly  upon  Christianity  as  its 
basis,  and  consecrated  its  own  nati- 
vify  by  the  sublime  act  of  fonnding 
the  first  provlfiilon  ever  attempted  ftr 
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ibe  poor»  oanaidtttd  limply  as  poor, 
(t.  e.  ts  oljects  of  pi^,  not  as  instra- 
meats  of  ambition.) 

n.  Secondly^  a$  Ae  great  mgie  qf 
uettem  Christendom^  nay,  the  barrier 
vhich  made  it  possible  that  any  Chris- 
tendom should  eyer  exist,  this  Byzan- 
tine empire  is  entitled  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent station  in  the  enlightened  gra- 
titude of  US  western  Europeans  from 
tny  which  it  has  yet  held.  We  do 
not  scrapie  to  say — ^that,  by  oompari- 
aon  with  the  services  of  the  Bysantine 
people  to  Europe,  no  nation  on  record 
haa  erer  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
luj  other  single  nation,  much  less  to 
a  whole  family  of  nations,  whether  as 
regards  the  opportunity  and  means  of 
conferring  benefits,  or  as  regards  the 
astonishing  persererance  in  support- 
ing the  succession  of  these  benefits, 
or  as  regards  the  ultimate  event  of 
these  benefits.  A  great  wrong  has 
been  done  for  ages ;  for  we  have  all 
been  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  By- 
zantine empire  with  scorn,*  as  chiefly 
known  by  its  effeminacy;  and  the 
greater  is  the  call  for  a  fervent  pali- 
node. 

ni.  Tkirdfy^  In  a  reflex  way,  as 
the  one  great  danger  which  over- 
shadowed Europe  for  generations,  and 
against  which  the  Byaantine  empire 
proved  the  capital  bulwark,  Midio- 
metanism  may  rank  as  one  of  the 
Bjzantine  aspects  or  counterforces. 
Aiid  if  there  is  any  popular  error  ap- 
pljmg  to  the  history  of  that  great 
convulsion,  as  a  political  effort  for 
revolutioniabig  the  world,  some  notice 
of  it  wiU  find  a  natural  place  in  con- 
nexion with  these  present  trains  of 
speculation. 

Let  us,  therefbre,  have  permission 
to  throw  together  a  few  remarks  on 
these  three  subjects — 1st,  on  the  re- 
markable distinction  by  which  the 
eldest  of  ChiistUm  rulers  proclaimed 
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and  inaugurated  the  Christian  basis 
of  his  empire :  2dly,  on  the  true  but 
fbrgotten  relation  of  this  great  empire 
to  our  modem  Christendom,  under 
which  idea  we  comprehend  Europe 
and  the  whole  continent  of  America : 
Sdly,  on  the  false  pretensions  of  Ma- 
hometanism,  whether  advanced  by 
itself  or  by  inconsiderate  Christian 
specuhitors  on  its  behalf.  We  shall 
thus  obtain  this  advantage,  that  some 
sort  of  unity  will  be  given  to  our  own 
(Ranees  at  Mr  Finlay's  theme;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  by  gathering  under 
these  general  heads  any  d^persed 
comments  of  Mr  Finlay,  whether  for 
confirmation  of  our  own  views,  or  for 
any  purpose  of  objection  to  his,  we 
shall  give  to  those  comments  also 
that  kind  of  unity,  by  means  of  a  re- 
ference to  a  common  purpose,  which 
we  could  not  have  given  them  by 
citing  each  independently  for  itself. 

J.  First,  then,  as  to  that  memo- 
rable act  by  which  Constantinople 
(t.  e.  the  Eastern  empire)  connected 
herself  for  ever  with  Christianity; 
vis.  the  recognition  of  pauperism  as 
an  element  in  the  state  entitled  to  the 
maternal  guardianship  of  the  state. 
In  this  new  principle,  introduced  by 
Christianity,  we  behold  a  far-seeing 
or  proleptie  wisdom,  making  provision 
for  evils  before  they  had  arisen ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  great  expansions  of 
pauperism  did  not  exist  in  the  ancient 
world.  A  pauper  population  is  a  dis- 
ease peculiar  to  the  modem  or  Chris- 
tian world.  Various  causes  latent  in 
the  social  systems  of  the  ancients 
prevented  such  developments  of  sur- 
plus people.  But  does  not  this  argue 
a  superiority  in  the  social  arrange- 
ments of  these  ancients  ?  Not  at  all ; 
they  were  atrociously  worse.  They 
evaded  this  one  morbid  affection  by 
means  of  others  far  more  injurious  to 
the  moral  advance  of  man.   The  case 


*  ^  With  «eorn.''-^This  has  arisen  from  two  causes :  one  is  the  habit  of 
r«garding  the  whole  Roman  empire  as  in  its  "  decline  **  tram  so  early  a  period  as 
thai  of  Conunodus ;  agreeably  to  which  conceit,  it  would  naturally  follow  that, 
during  its  latter  stages,  the  Eastern  emjdre  must  have  been  absolutely  in  its 
dotage.  If  already  declining  in  the  second  century,  then,  from  the  tenth  to  the 
fifteenth  it  must  have  been  paralytic  and  bed-ridden.  The  other  cause  may  be 
found  in  the  accidental  but  reasonable  hostility  of  the  Bysantme  court  to  the  first 
Cruadera^  as  ^I8o  in  the  disadvantageous  oomparison  with  respect  to  manly  vir- 
tues between  the  simplicity  of  these  western  c^dren,  and  the  refined  dissimulation 
oftheBysaatines. 
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was  theri  every  where  as  at  this  day 
it  is  in  Persia.  A  Persian  ambassa- 
dor to  London  or  Paris  might  boast 
that,  in  his  native  Ir&n  no  such  spec- 
tacles existed  of  hunger-bitten  my- 
riads as  may  be  seen  every  where 
daring  seasons  of  distress  in  the 
crowded  cities  of  Christian  Europe. 
"  No,"  would  be  the  answer,  "  most 
certainly  not;  but  why?  The  rea- 
son is,  that  your  accursed  form  of 
society  and  government  intercepts  such 
surplus  people,  does  not  suffer  them 
to  be  bom.  What  is  the  result? 
You  ought,  in  Persia,  to  have  three 
hundred  millions  of  people ;  your  vast 
territory  is  easily  capacious  of  that 
number.  You  have — how  many  have 
you  ?  Something  less  than  eight  mil- 
lions." Think  of  this,  startled  reader. 
But,  if  that  be  a  good  state  of  things, 
then  any  barbarous  soldier  who 
makes  a  wilderness,  is  entitled  to  call 
himself  a  great  philosopher  and  public 
benefactor.  This  is  to  cure  the  head- 
ache by  amputating  the  head.  Now, 
the  same  principle  of  limitation  to 
population  a  parte  ante,  though  not 
in  the  same  savage  excess  as  in 
Mohametan  Persia,  operated  upon 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  whole  Pagan 
world  escaped  the  evils  of  a  redundant 
population  by  vicious  repressions  of  it 
beforehand.  But  under  Christianity 
a  new  state  of  things  was  destined  to 
take  effect.  Many  protections  and 
excitements  to  population  were  laid 
in  the  framework  of  this  new  reli^on, 
which,  by  its  new  code  of  rules  and 
impulses,  in  so  many  ways  extended 
the  free-agency  of  human  beings. 
Manufacturing  industry  was  destined 
first  to  arise  on  any  great  scale  under 
Christianity.  Except  in  Tyre  and 
Alexandria,  (see  the  Emperor  Hadri- 
an's account  of  this  last,)  there  was 
no  town  or  district  in  the  ancient 
world  where  the  populace  could  be 
said  properly  to  work.  The  rural 
labourers  worked  a  little — not  much ; 
and  sailors  worked  a  little;  nobody 
else  worked  at  all.  Even  slaves  had 
little  more  work  distributed  amongst 
each  ten  than  now  settles  upon  one. 
And  in  many  other  ways,  by  protect- 
ing the  principle  of  life,  as  a  mysteri- 
ous sanctity,  Christianity  has  favoured 
the  development  of  an  excessive  po- 
pulation. There  it  is  that  Christianity, 
being  answerable  for  the  mischief,  is 
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answerable  for  its  redress.  Therefore 
it  is  that,  breeding  the  disease,  Chris- 
tianity breeds  the  cure.  Extending 
the  vast  lines  of  poverty,  Christianity 
it  was  that  first  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  relief  for  poverty.  Constan- 
tine,  the  first  Christian  potentat&Jaid 
the  first  stone  of  the  mighty  over- 
shadowing institution  since  reared  in 
Christian  lands  to  poverty,  disease, 
orphanage,  and  mutilatioik  Christian 
instincts,  moving  and  speakingihrough 
that  Caesar,  first  carried  oat  £at  great 
idea  of  Christianity.  Six  years  was 
Christianity  in  bnildmg  Ccnstaiiti- 
nople,  and  in  the  seventh  she  rested 
from  her  labours,  saying,  **H^ce- 
forward  let  the  poor  man  have  a 
haven  of  rest  for  ever ;  a  rest  from 
his  work  for  one  day  in  seven ;  a  rest 
frt>m  his  anxieties  by  a  l^gal  and  a 
fixed  relief."  Being  legal,  it  could  not 
be  open  to  disturbances  of  caprice  in 
the  g^ver ;  being  fixed,  it  was  not  open 
to  disturbances  of  miscalculation  in 
the  receiver.  Now,  firsts  when  fiist 
Christianity  was  installed  as  a  public 
organ  of  government,  (andfijrst  owned 
a  distinct  political  responsibility,)  did 
it  become  the  duty  of  a  religion  which 
assumed,  as  it  were,  the  q^ckd  tute- 
lage of  poverty,  to  proclaim  and  oc»i- 
secrate  that  mnction  by  some  great 
memorial  precedent.  And,  accord- 
ingly, in  testimony  of  that  obligatioii, 
the  first  Christian  C»sar,  on  behalf 
of  Christianity,  founded  the  first  eji" 
tem  of  relief  for  pauperism.  It  is  tnie, 
that  largesses  from  the  public  treasmy, 
gratuitous  coin,  or  com  sold  at  duni- 
nished  rates,  not  to  mention  the  qtor- 
take  or  stated  doles  of  private  Bomaa 
nobles,  had  been  distributed  amoogst 
the  indigent  dtiaens  of  Western  Borne 
for  centuries  before  Constantine ;  hot 
all  these  had  been  the  selUQsh  boon- 
ties  of  factious  ambition  or  intrigue. 

To  Christianity  was  reserved  the 
inaugural  act  of  public  charity  m  the 
spirit  of  charity.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  no  charitable  or  beneficent 
institutions  of  any  kind,  grounded  on 
disinterested  kindness,  existedamongst 
the  Pagan  Romans,  and  still  less 
amongst  the  Pagan  Greeks.  MrC(^- 
ridge,  in  one  of  his  lay  sermons,  ad* 
vanoed  the  novel  doctrine--that  in 
the  Scriptures  is  contained  all  geaoine 
and  pnifbund  statesmanship.  Otfcoune 
he  must  be  understood  to  mean-^ 
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its  capital  principles :  for,  as  to  sub* 
ordiDate  and  executive  rules  for  ap« 
pljing  snch  prindpies,  these,  doubt- 
lesSf  are  in  part  suggested  by  the  local 
drcamstances  in  each  separate  case. 
Kow,  amongst  the  political  theories 
of  the  Bible  is  this — ^that  panprism 
is  not  an  accident  in  the  constitution 
of  states,  but  an  indefeasible  neces- 
sity ;  or,  in  the  scriptural  words,  that 
the  poor  shall  never  cease  ont  of 
the  land."  This  theory,  or  great 
canfm  of  social  philosophy,  during 
many  centuries,  drew  no  especial  at- 
tention from  philosophers.  It  passed 
for  a  tmism,  bearing  no  particular 
emphaas  er  meaning  beyond  some 
general  purpose  of  sanction  to  the 
impulses  of  charity.  But  there  is 
good  reason  to  beUeve,  that  it  slum- 
bered, and  was  meant  to  slumber, 
until  Christianity  ^rising  and  moving 
forwards  should  call  it  into  a  new  life, 
as  a  principle  suited  to  a  new  order 
of  things.  Accordingly,  we  have  seen 
of  late  that  this  scriptural  dictum — 
The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of 
the  land'* — has  terminated  its  career 
as  a  tmism,  (that  is,  as  a  truth,  either 
obvious  on  one  hand,  or  inert  on  the 
o^er,)  and  has  wakened  into  a  pole- 
mic or  controversial  life.  People  arose 
who  took  upon  them  utterly  to  deny 
this  scriptural  doctrine.  Perempto- 
rily they  challenged  the  assertion  that 
poverty  must  always  exist.  The  Bible 
said  that  it  was  an  affection  of  human 
society  which  could  not  be  extermi- 
nated: the  economists  of  1800  said 
that  it  was  a  foul  disease,  which  must 
and  should  be  exterminated.  The 
scriptural  philosophy  said,  that  pau- 
perum  was  inalienable  from  man^s 
fodal  condition  in  the  same  way  that 
decay  was  inalienable  irom  his  flesh. 

I  shall  soon  see  that,^  said  the  eco- 
nomist of  1800,  for  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  M  ^  I  will  have  this  po- 
verty put  down  by  law  within  one 
generation,  if  there's  law  to  be  had  in 
the  courts  at  Westminster."  The 
Scriptures  had  left  word — that,  if  any 
man  should  come  to  the  national  ban- 
quet declaring  himself  unable  to  pay 
his  contribution,  that  man  should  be 
accounted  the  guest  of  Christianity, 
and  should  be  privileged  to  sit  at  the 
table  in  thankful  remembrance  of  what 
Christianity  had  done  for  man.  But 
Mr  M  left  word  with  all  the  ser- 
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vants,  that,  if  any  man  should  present 
himself  under  those  circumstances,  he 
was  to  be  told,  "The  table  is  Ml"— 
{his  words,  not  ours ;)  **  go  away, 

good  man."   Go  away!  Mr  M  ? 

Where  was  he  to  go  to?  Whither? 
In  what  direction?—"  Why,  if  you 
come  to  that^''  said  the  man  of  1600, 
"  to  any  ditch  that  he  prefers :  surely 
there's  good  choice  of  ditches  for  the 
most  fastidious  taste."  During  twenty 
years,  viz.  from  1800  to  1820,  this 
new  philosophy,  which  substituted  a 
ditch  for  a  dinner,  and  a  paving-stone 
for  a  loaf,  prevailed  and  prospered. 
At  one  time  it  seemed  likely  enough 
to  prove  a  snare  to  our  own  aristo- 
cracy— the  noblest  of  all  ages.  But 
that  peril  was  averted,  and  the  fur- 
ther history  of  the  case  was  this: 
By  the  year  1820,  much  discussion 
having  passed  to  and  fro,  serious 
doubts  had  arisen  in  many  quarters : 
scepticism  had  begun  to  arm  itself 
against  the  sceptic :  the  economist  of 
1800  was  no  longer  quite  sure  of  his 
ground.  He  was  now  suspected  of 
being  fallible;  and,  what  seemed  of 
worse  augury,  he  was  beginning  him- 
self to  suspect  ds  much.  To  one  ca- 
pital blunder  he  was  obliged  publicly 
to  plead  guilty.  What  it  was,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention  im- 
mediately. Meantime  it  was  justly 
thought  that,  in  a  dispute  loaded  with 
such  prodigious  practical  consequences, 
good  sense  and  prudence  demanded 
a  more  extended  enquiry  than  had 
yet  been  instituted.  Whether  po- 
verty would  ever  cease  from  the  land, 
might  be  doubted  by  those  who  ba- 
lanced their  faith  in  Scripture  against 
their  faith  in  the  man  of  1800.  But 
this  at  least  could  not  be  doubted — 
that  as  yet  poverty  h<jd  not  ceased, 
nor  indeed  had  made  any  sensible 
preparations  for  ceasing,  from  any 
land  in  Europe.  It  was  a  dear  case, 
therefore,  that,  howsoever  Europe 
might  please  to  dream  upon  the  mat- 
ter when  pauperism  should  havereach- 
ed  that  glorious  euthanasy  predicted 
by  the  alchemist  of  old  and  the  eco- 
nomist of  1800,  for  the  present  she 
must  deal  actively  with  her  own  pau- 
perism on  some  avowed  plan  and 
principle,  good  or  evil — gentle  or 
harsh.  Accordingly,  in  the  train  of 
years  between  1820  and  1830,  enqiti- 
rtes  wQre  made  of  every  separate  ^tate 
2n 
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tacles  existed  of 
riads  as  may  V 
during  season^ 
crowded  citir  , 
"No,"won^  r 
certainly  • 
»on  is,      >.  ^ 

I^S-  Ji"^^  ^  levy  conUribu- 
''t£f      S^^us  allegoric  lady, 
' /.arijv,  Ai  herever  he  could 
f^rairif^'  £!]r  air  with  her  babes, 
^jt/erenco  appeared  to  be  the 
^oue  in  reply  to  any  application 
pauper;  and  for  all  tlie  rest 
X/  Inferred  him  generally  to  the 
«^^tch»"  or  to  his  own  unlimited 
^oice  of  ditches,  according  to  the 
^proved  method  of  public  benevo- 
jence  published  in  4to  and  in  8vo  by 
the  man  of  IBOO.    But  there  were 
other  and  humbler  states  in  Europe, 
whose  very  pettiness  had  brought 
more  fully  within  their  vision  the 
whole  machinery  and  watchwoiiL  of 
pauperism^  as  it  acted  and  re-acted  on 
the  industrious  poverty  of  the  land, 
and  on  other  interests,  by  means  of 
the  system  adopted  in  relieving  it. 
From  these  states  came  many  interest- 
ing reports,  all  tending  to  some  good 
purpose.   But  at  last,  and  before  the 
year  1830,  amongst  other  results  of 
more  or  less  v^ne,  three  capital 
points  were  established,  not  more  de- 
cisive for  the  justification  of  the  Eng- 
lish system  in  administering  national 
relief  to  paupers,  and  of  all  systems 
that  reverenced  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, than  they  were  for  the  over- 
throw of  Mr  M  ,  the  man  of  1800. 

These  three  points  are  worthy  of  being 
nsed  as  buoys  in  mapping  out  the 
true  channels,  or  indicating  the  break- 
ers on  this  difficult  line  of  navigation ; 
and  we  now  rehearse  them.  They 
may  seem  plain  almost  to  olmous- 
ness;  but  it  is  enough  that  they  in- 
volve all  the  disputed  questions  of  the 
ease. 

Jrirat,  That,  in  spite  of  the  assu- 
rances from  economists,  no  progress 
whatever  had  been  made  by  En^and 
or  by  any  state  which  lent  any  sanc- 
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to  the  hope  of  ever  eradicating 
;  ^  /poverty  fix>m  society. 

Secondiy,  That,  in  absolute  contra- 
diction of  the  whole  hypothesis  refied 

on  by  M  and  his  brethren,  in  its 

most  fundamental  doctrine,  a  legal 
provision  for  poverty  did  aof  act  as  a 
bounty  on  marriage.  The  experience 
of  England,  where  the  trial  had  been 
made  on  the  largest  scale,  was  deci- 
sive on  this  point ;  and  the  oppoate 
experience  of  Ireland,  under  the  op- 
posite circumstances,  was  eqsally  de- 
cisive. And  this  result  had  made  it- 
self so  clear  by  1820,  that  even  M  

(as  we  have  abeady  noticed  by  anti- 
cipation) was  compelled  te  pnb&b  a 
recantation  as  to  this  parUcnlarenor, 
which  in  effect  was  a  recantation  of 
his  entire  theory. 

Thirdly,  That,  according  to  the 
concurring  experience  of  all  the  most 
enlightened  states  of  Christendom, 
the  public  suffered  least,  (not  merely 
in  molestation  but  in  money,)  pauper- 
ism benefited  most,  and  the  growth 
of  pauperism  was  retarded  most,  pre- 
cisely as  the  provision  for  the  poor 
had  been  legalized  as  to  its  obligation, 
and  fixed  as  to  its  amount  Left  to 
individual  discretion  the  burden  was 
found  to  press  most  unequally ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  evil  itself  of 
pauperism,  whilst  much  less  effectual- 
ly relieved,  nevertheless  through  the 
irregular  action  of  this  relief  was  much 
more  powerfully  stimulated. 

Such  is  the  abstract  of  our  Utest 
public  warfare  on  this  great  question 
through  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years. 
And  the  issue  is  this-^tarting  from 
the  contemptuous  defiance  of  the  scrip- 
tural doctrine  upon  the  necessitj  of 
making  provision  for  poverty  as  an 
indispensable  element  in  dvii  comma- 
nities,  the  economy  of  the  age  has 
lowered  its  tone  by  graduated  descents, 
in  each  one  successively  of  the  four 
last  decennia.  The  philosophy  of  the 
day  as  to  this  point  at  least  is  at 
length  in  coincidence  with  Scriptnre. 
And  thus  the  very  extensive  re- 
searches of  this  nineteenth  oentniy,  as 
to  pauperism,  have  re-acted  with  the 
effect  of  a  full  justification  upon  Con- 
stantine's  attempt  to  connect  the 
foundation  of  his  empire  with  that 
new  theory  of  Christianity  upon  the 
imperishableness  of  poverty,  and  upon 
the  duties  corresponding  to  it. 
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^axtime  Mr  ¥ioh,y  denies  that 
'aiilty  bad  been  raised  by  Con- 
into  the  religion  of  the  state ; 
.8  hare  denied  that,  iu  the 
^ve  money  privileges  conceded 
CoDstsnlinople,  he  contemplated 
any  bnt  political  principles.  As  to  the 
fiiBl  point,  we  apprehend  that  Con- 
stantine  will  be  fonnd  not  so  QUich  to 
have  shrunk  back  in  fear  from  instal- 
ling^ Christianity  in  the  seat  of  supre- 
macy, aa  to  have  diverged  in  policy 
from  our  modem  methoeb  of  such  an 
inataHation.  Onr  belief  is,  that  ac- 
cording to  his  notion  of  a  state  reli- 
gion, he  supposed  himself  ta  have 
confenred  that  distinction  upon  Chris- 
tianity. With  respect  to  the  endow- 
ments and  privileges  of  Constanti- 
aople,  they  were  various ;  some  lay  in 
positive  donations,  others  in  imran- 
aities  and  exemptions;  some  again 
were  deagned  to  attract  strangers, 
otbora  to  attract  nobles,  from  old 
Rmne.  Bnt,  with  fuller  opportunities 
for  pursuing  that  discussion,  we  think 
it  wonld  be  easy  to  show,  that  in  more 
than  one  of  his  institutions  and  his 
decraea  he  had  contemplated  the 
cial  advantage  of  the  poor  as  such ; 
and  that, -next  after  the  august  dis- 
tinction of  having  founded  the  first 
Christian  throne,  he  had  meant  to 
dialienge  and  fix  the  gaae  of  future 
ages  upon  this  glorious  pretension — 
that  he  first  had  executed  the  scrip- 
tural injunction  to  make  a  provision 
for  the  poor,  as  an  order  of  society 
thai  by  laws  immutable  should  never 
cease  out  of  the  land/' 

Seeandfy,  Let  us  advert  to  the  value 
and  frinctions  of  Constantinople  as  the 
tutelary  genius  of  western  or  dawn- 
ing Christianity. 

The  history  of  Constantinople,  or 
more  generally  of  the  Eastern  Roman 
empire,  wears  a  peculiar  interest  to 
the  children  of  Christendom ;  and  for 
two  aqiarate  reasons— as  being 
the  narrow  isthmus  or  bridge  which 
connects  the  two  continents  of  ancient 
and  modem  history,  and  that  Lb  a 
philosophic  interest;  but,  iecandfy 
whidi  in  the  very  highest  d^ee  is  a 
practical  interest,  as  the  record  of 
our  earthly  salvation  from  Mahome- 
taniam.  On  two  horns  was  Europe 
assaulted  by  the  Moslems ;  first,  last, 
and  through  the  largest  tract  of  time, 
on  the  horn  of  Constantinople ;  there 


the  contest  taged  for  more  than  eight 
hundred  years,  and  by  the  time  that  the 
mighty  bulwark  fell  (145S,)Viennaand 
other  cities  upon  or  near  the  Danube  had 
found  leisure  for  growing  up ;  so  that, 
if  one  range  of  Alps  had  slowly  been 
surmounted,  another  had  uow  slowly 
reared  and  embattled  itself  against 
the  westward,  progress  of  the  Cres- 
cent. On  the  western  horn,  in  France, 
but  btf  Germans,  once  for  all  Charles 
Martel  had  arrested  the  progress  of 
the  fanatical  Moslem  almost  in 
single  battle ;  certainly  a  single  gene- 
ration saw  the  whole  danger  dis- 
persed, inasmuch  as  within  that  space 
the  Saracens  were  effectually  forced 
back  into  their  original  Spanish  lair. 
This  demonstrates  pretty  forcibly  the 
difference  of  the  Mahometan  resources 
as-  applied  to  the  western  and  the 
eastern  struggle.  To  throw  the  whole 
weight  of  that  difTei-ence,  a  difference 
in  the  result  as  between  eight  centu- 
ries and  thirty  years,  upon  the  mere 
difference  of  energy  in  German  and 
Byzantine  forces,  as  though  the  first 
did,  by  a  rapturous  fervour,  in  a  few 
revolutions  of  summer  what  the  other 
had  protracted  through  nearly  a  mil- 
lennium, is  a  representation  which  de- 
feats itself  by  its  own  extravagance. 
To  prove  too  much  is  more  dangerous 
than  to  prove  too  little.  The  fact  is, 
that  vast  armies  and  mighty  nations 
were  continually  disposable  for  the 
war  upon  the  city  of  Constantino; 
nations  had  time  to  arise  in  juvenile 
vigour,  to  grow  old  and  superannuated, 
to  melt  away,  and  totally  to  disappear, 
in  that  long  straggle  on  the  Hellespont 
and  Propontis.  It  was  a  straggle 
which  might  often  intermit  and  slum- 
ber ;  armistices  there  might  be,  traces, 
or  unprodaimed  suspensions  of  war 
out  of  mutual  exhaustion,  bat  peace 
there  could  not  be,  because  any  rest- 
ing from  the  duty  of  hatred  towards 
those  who  reciprocally  seemed  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  then-  creed  in  a  dis- 
honouring of  God,  was  impossible  to 
aspiring  human  nature.  Malice  and 
mutual  hatred,  we  repeat,  became  a 
duty  in  those  cu-cumstances.  Why 
had  they  be^  to  fight?  Personal 
feuds  there  had  been  none  between 
the  parties.  For  the  early  caliphs  did 
not  conquer  Syria  and  other  vast  pro- 
vinces of  the  Koman  empu'e,  because 
they  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Cnaan 
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who  represented  ChristendDm;  bat,  on 
the  contrary,  they  had  a  qmurrel  with 
the  Cssars  becaose  they  had  con- 
quered Syria,  or,  at  the  most,  the 
conquest  and  the  fend  (if  not  alwaya 
lying  in  that  exact  succession  as  cause 
and  effect)  were  joint  effects  from  a 
common  cause,  which  cause  was  im- 
perishable as  death,  or  the  ocean, 
and  as  deep  as  are  the  fountains  of 
animal  life.  Could  the  ocean  be  al- 
tered by  a  sea  fight  ?  or  the  atmo- 
sphere be  tainted  for  ever  by  an  earth- 
quake? As  little  could  any  single 
reign  or  its  events  affect  the  feud  of 
the  Moslem  and  the  Christian ;  a  fend 
which  could  not  cease  unless  God 
eould  change,  or  unless  man  (becom- 
ing careless  of  spiritual  things)  should 
sink  to  the  level  of  a  brute. 

These  are  considerations  of  great 
importance  in  weighing  the  value  of 
the  Eastern  Empire.  If  the  cause  and 
interest  of  Islamism,  as  against  Chris- 
tianity, were  undying— then  we  may 
be  assured  that  the  Moorish  infldeia 
of  Spain  did  not  reiterate  their  trans- 
Fjrrenean  expeditions  after  one  gene- 
ration—simply  because  they  could  not. 
But  we  know  that  on  the  south-eas- 
tern horn  of  Europe  they  could,  upon 
the  plain  argument  that  for  many  cen- 
turies they  did.  Over  and  above  this,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Saracens  were 
unequal  to  the  sort  of  hardships  bred 
by  cold  climates ;  and  there  lay  another 
repulsion  for  Saracens  from  France, 
&c.,  and  not  merely  the  Carlovingian 
sword.  We  children  of  Christendom 
show  our  innate  superiority  to  the 
children  of  the  Orient  upon  this  scale 
or  tariff  of  acclimatizing  powers.  We 
travel  as  wheat  travels  through  all 
reasonable  ranges  of  temperature ;  they, 
like  rice,  can  migrate  only  to  warm 
latitudes.  They  cannot  support  our 
cold,  but  we  can  support  the  counter- 
vailing hardships  of  their  heat.  This 
cause  alone  would  have  weatherbound 
the  Mussulmans  for  ever  within  the 
Fyrenean  cloisters.  Mussulmans  in 
cold  latitudes  look  as  blue  and  as 
absurd  as  sailors  on  horseback.  Apart 
from  which  cause,  we  see  that  the  fine 
old  Yisigothic  races  in  Spain  found 
them  full  employment  up  to  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  which  reign 
first  created  a  kingdom  of  Spain ;  in 
that  reign  the  whole  fabric  of  their 
^wer  thawed  away,  and  was  c(m- 
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Inmbos,  acoordingto  alocaltraditian, 
was  personally  present  at  some  of  the 
latter  campaigns  in  GrroDada:  ha  saw 
the  last  of  them.  So  that  the  disoo- 
rery  of  America  may  be  used  as  a 
convertible  date  with  that  of  eztiiie* 
tion  for  the  Sanu»n  power  in  weston 
Europe.  True  that  the  overthrow  of 
Constantinoide  had  fbrann  this  event 
by  neariy  half  a  centniy.  But  then 
we  insist  upon  the  diffSnait  propor* 
tions  of  the  struggle.  Whilstinl^aii 
a  province  had  fought  against  a  pro- 
vince, all  Asia  militant  had  fimght 
against  the  eastern  Boman  empire. 
Amongst  the  many  races  whom  dmily 
we  descry  in  those  shadowy  hosts,  tilt* 
ing  for  ages  in  the  vast  plaios  of  Ab* 
gora,  are  seen,  latteiiy  pressing  on  to 
the  van,  two  mighty  powers,  the  chO- 
dren  of  Persia  and  tide  Ottoman  faimtf 
of  the  Turks.  Upon  these  natioDS, 
both  now  rapidly  decaying,  tiie  fiutk 
of  Mahomet  has  ever  leaned  as  iqxia 
her  eldest  sons ;  and  these  powers  ib» 
Byiantine  Cnsais  had  to  fiice  in  efoy 
phasis  of  thdr  enei^,  as  it  iBvohed 
fr<»n  perfect  bartMrism,  throegh  bobu* 
barbarism,  to  that  cnde  fonn  of  drill* 
sation  which  Mahometan*  can  sap- 
port  And  throogh  all  these  traos- 
migrations  of  their  power  we  mnst  re- 
member that  they  were  under  a  mar- 
tial training  and  disctpUne,  never  sof- 
fBred  to  become  effisnyiiate.  Oneset 
of  warriors  after  another  dH  it  ii 
true,  become  eliminate  in  Persia:  bat 
upon  that  advantage  opening,  dwajt 
another  set  stepped  in  from  ToridfllaB 
or  firom  the  Imaus.  The  natkm,  the 
individuals  melted  away ;  the  Moslem 
armies  were  immortal. 

Here,  therefore,  it  is,  and  standiag 
at  this  point  of  our  review,  that  we 
complain  of  Mr  Ffailay's  too  hdk 
compliance  with  historians  fhr  bemttk 
hunself.  He  has  a  fine  miderstaod- 
ing:  oftentimes  his  commentaries oi 
the  past  are  ebullient  with  subtlety; 
and  his  fault  strikes  ns  as  l3ing  evei 
in  the  excess  of  his  sagadty  applTiaf 
Itself  too  often  to  a  basis  of  facts, 
quite  insufllcient  for  supporting  the 
superincnmb^t  weight  of  his  vpm- 
lations.  But  in  this  instanoe  he  sm*- 
Tsnders  himself  too  readily  to  the 
crdinaiy  current  o{  history.  How 
would  he  like  it,  if  he  happened  to  be 
«  Turk  himself,  finding  his  naUon  tkns 
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implicitly  nnderrataed?  For  clearly, 
in  tmdervalaing  the  Byzantine  resist- 
anoe,  he  does  nndervalne  the  Maho* 
metan  assault.  Advantages  of  local 
situation  cannot  etemalfy  make  good 
the  deficiencies  of  man.  If  the  By- 
santines  (bdng  as  weak  as  historians 
wonld  represent  them)  yet  for  ages 
resisted  the  whole  impetus  of  Maho- 
metan Asia,  then  it  follows,  either 
that  the  Crescent  was  correspondingly 
weak,  or  that,  not  being  weak,  she 
most  have  found  the  Cross  pretty 
strong.  The  facit  of  history  does  not 
h^  correspond  with  the  numerical 
items. 

Nothing  has  ever  surprised  us  more, 
we  will  frankly  own,  than  this  coinci- 
dence of  aothors  in  treating  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  as  feeble  and  crazy.  On 
the  contrary,  to  us  it  is  clear  that 
Bome  secret  and  preternatural  strength 
it  must  have  had,  lurking  where  the 
eye  of  man  did  not  in  those  days 
penetrate,  or  by  what  miracle  did  it 
undertake  our  universal  Christian 
cause,  fight  for  us  all,  keep  the  waters 
open  from  freezing  us  up,  and  through 
nine  centories  prevent  the  ice  of  Ma- 
bometanism  from  closing  over  our 
heads  for  ever?  Yet  does  Mr  Finlay 
(p.  424)  describe  this  empire  as  la- 
bouring, in  A.D.  628,  equally  with 
Persia,  under  internal  weakness,'* 
aud  as  equally  incapiable  of  offering 
any  popular  or  national  resistance  to 
an  active  or  enterprising  enemy." 
In  this  Mr  Finlay  does  but  agree 
with  other  able  writers ;  but  he  and 
they  should  have  recollected,  that 
haidly  had  that  very  year  623  de- 
parted, even  yet  the  knell  of  its  last 
boor  was  sounding  upon  the  wmds, 
when  this  efieminate  empire  had  occa- 
tion  to  show  that  she  could  clothe 
herself  with  consuming  terrors,  as  a 
belligerent  both  defensive  and  aggres- 
sive. In  the  absence  of  her  great 
emperor,  and  of  the  main  imperial 
forces,  the  golden  capital  herself,  by 
h&  own  resources,  routed  and  perse- 
coted  into  wrecks  a  Persian  army 
that  liad  come  down  upon  her  by 
itealth  and  a  fraudulent  circuit.  Even 
at  that  same  period,  she  advanced 
uto  Persia  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  from  her  own  metropolis  in 
Europe,  under  the  blazing  ensigns  of 
the  cms,  kicked  the  crown  of  Persia 
tot  and  fro  like  a  tennis-ball,  upset  the 


throne  of  Artaxerxes,  countersigned 
haughtily  the  elevation  of  a  new  Bast- 
hue  more  friendly  to  herself,  apd  then 
recrossed  the  Tigris  homewards,  after 
having  torn  forcibly  out  of  the  heart 
and  palpitating  entrails  of  Persia, 
whatever  trophies  that  idolatrous  em- 
pire had  formerly  wrested  from  her- 
self. These  were  not  the  acts  of  an 
effeminate  kingdom.  In  the  language 
of  Wordsworth  we  may  say — 

All  power  was  gir'n  her  in  the  dread- 
ful trance ; 
Infidel  kings  she  withered  like  a  flame.*' 

Indeed,  no  image  that  we  remember 
can  do  justice  to  the  first  of  these 
acts,  except  that  Spanish  legend  of 
the  Cid,  which  assures  us  that,  long 
after  the  death  of  the  mighty  cava- 
lier, when  the  children  of  those  Moors 
who  had  fied  ftom  his  face  whilst 
living,  were  insulting  the  marble 
statue  above  his  grave,  suddenly  the 
statue  rused  its  right  arm,  stretched 
out  its  marble  lance,  and  drifted  the 
heathen  dogs  like  snow.  The  mere 
sanctity  of  the  Christian  champion's 
sepulchre  was  its  own  protection  ; 
and  so  we  must  suppose,  that,  when 
the  Persian  hosts  came  by  surprise 
upon  Constantinople— her  natural  pro- 
tector being  absent  by  three  months' 
march — simply  the  golden  statues  of 
the  mighty  Caesars,  half  rising  on  their 
thrones,  must  have  caused  that  sudden 
panic  which  dissipated  the  danger. 
Hardly  fifty  years  later,  Mr  Finlay 
well  knows  that  Constantinople  again 
stood  an  assault — ^not  from  a  Persian 
hourrah,  or  tempestuous  surprise,  but 
from  a  vast  expedition,  armaments 
by  land  and  sea,  fitted  out  elabo- 
rately in  the  early  noontide  of  Maho- 
metan vigour— and  that  assault,  also, 
in  the  presence  of  the  caliph  and  the 
crescent,  was  gloriously  discomfited. 
Now  if,  in  the  moment  of  triumph, 
some  voice  in  the  innumerable  crowd 
had  cried  out,  How  long  shall  this 
great  Christian  breakwater,  against 
which  are  shattered  into  surge  and 
foam  all  the  mountainous  billows  of 
idolaters  and  misbelievers,  stand  up 
on  behalf  of  infant  Christendom?" 
and  if  from  the  clouds  some  trumpet 
of  prophecy  had  replied,  "  Even  yet 
for  eight  hundred  years!'*  could  any 
man  have  persuaded  himself  that  such 
&  fortress  against  such  antagonists — 
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Bvch  a  moirameiit  against  a  millea- 
niorn  of  ftiiy — was  to  be  dasaed 
amongst  the  weak  things  of  this 
earth  ?  'This  oriental  Rome,  it  is  tniOf 
equally  with  Persia^  was  liable  to 
sudden  inroads  and  incursions.  But 
the  difference  was  this— Persia  was 
strongly  protected  in  all  ages  by  the 
wilderness  on  her  main  western  fron- 
tier ;  if  this  were  passed,  and  a  hand- 
to-hand  conflict  succeeded^  where  light 
cayaJiry  or  fugitive  archers  could  be 
of  little  yalne,  the  essential  weakness 
of  the  Persian  empire  then  betrayed 
itself.  Her  soyereign  was  assassi- 
nated, and  peace  was  obtained  from 
the  condescension  of  the  invader.  But 
the  enemies  of  Constantinople,  Goths, 
Avars,  Bulgarians,  or  even  Persians, 
were  strong  only  by  their  weakness. 
Being  contemptible,  they  were  ne- 
glected ]  being  chased,  they  made  no 
stand ;  and  thus  only  they  escaped. 
They  entered  like  thieves  by  means 
of  darkness,  and  escaped  like  sheep 
by  means  of  dispersion.  But,  if  caught, 
they  were  annihilated.  No ;  we  re- 
sume our  thesis ;  we  dose  this  head 
by  reiterating  our  correction  of  his- 
tory ;  we  re-affirm  our  position — that 
in  Eastern  Rome  lay  the  salvation  of 
Western  and  Central  Europe  ;  in 
Constantinople  and  the  Propontis  lay 
the  sine-qua-non  condition  of  any 
future  Christendom.  Emperor  and 
people  must  have  done  their  duty; 
the  result,  the  vast  extent  of  gencra- 
,tiou8  surmounted,  furnish  the  trium- 
phant argument.  Finally,  indeed, 
they  fell,  king  and  people,  shepherd 
and  flock;  but  by  that  time  their 
mission  was  fulfilled.  And  doubtless, 
as  the  noble  PaUeologus  lay  on  heaps 
of  carnage,  with  his  noble  people,  as 
life^  was  ebbing  away,  a  voice  from 
heaven  sounded  in  his  ears  the  great 
words  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  "  Be- 
hold! TOUR  WORK  IS  doke;  youT 
warfare  is  accomplished.'* 

ni.  Such,  then,  being  the  un- 
merited disparagement  of  the  Byaan- 
ttne  government,  and  so  great  the 
ingratitude  of  later  Christendom  to 
that  sheltering  power  under  which 
themselves  enjoyed  the  leisure  of  a 
thousand  years  for  knitting  and  ex- 
panding into  strong  nations;  on  the 
other  hand,  what  is  to  be  thought  of 
the  Saracen  revolutionists?  Every 
where  it  has  passed  for  a  kwful  pos- 
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tulate,  that  tiie  Saiaoen  ocmquests 
prevailed,  half  by  the  feeblenen  of 
the  Roman  goverameot  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  half  by  the  prstematnnl 
energy  infused  ioto  the  Arabs  by  their 
false  prophet  and  legislator.  In  cither 
of  its  faces,  this  the(»y  is  fidsified  by 
a  steady  review  of  facts.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Saracens,  Mr  Finlay 
thinks  as  we  do,  and  argues  that  they 
prevailed  through  the  iotxdy  or  some- 
times the  casual^  weakness  of  their 
immediate  enemies,  and  rarefy  tfaroogh 
any  strength  of  their  own.  We  mist 
remember  one  £fttal  weakness  of  tfie 
Imperial  administration  in  thoae  days, 
not  due  to  men  or  to  prindples,  bat 
entir^y  to  nature  and  the  slow  growth 
of  scientific  improvementa— via.  the 
^fficulties  of  loccHnoUon*  As  re- 
spected Syria,  Egypt,  Cyrenaica,  and 
so  on  to  the  most  western  provinces 
of  Africa,  the  Saracens  had  advantages 
for  moving  rapidly  which  the  C»ar 
had  not.  But  is  not  a  water  move- 
ment speedier  than  a  land  movemeat, 
whidi  for  an  army  never  has  madi 
exceeded  fourteen  miles  a-day  ?  Co*- 
tdnly  it  is;  but  in  this  case  there 
were  two  desperate  defects  in  the  Im- 
perial control  over  that  water  servioe. 
To  use  a  fleet,  you  must  have  a  fleet; 
but  their  whole  naval  interest  bad 
been  starved  by  the  intolerable  ooets 
of  the  Persian  war.  Immense  had 
been  the  expenses  of  Heradius,  and 
annually  decay  ins  had  been  his  Asiatic 
revenues.  Secondly,  the  original  posi- 
tion of  the  Arabs  had  been  better  than 
that  of  the  emperor^  in  every  stage  of 
the  warfare  which  so  suddenly  arose. 
In  Arabia  they  stood  nearest  to  Syria, 
in  Syria  nearest  to  Egypt,  in  Egypt 
nearest  to  Cyrmaica.  What  reason 
had  there  been  for  expecting  a  martial 
legislator  at  that  moment  in  Arabia, 
who  should  fuse  and  sternly  conbine 
her  distracted  tribes?  What  blame, 
therefore,  to  Heradins,  that  Syiisr' 
the  flrst  object  of  assault,  bemg  abo 
by  much  the  weakest  part  of  the 
emphne,  and  immediately  after  the 
close  of  a  desdating  war--shoald  m 
four  campaigns  be  found  indefensible  ? 
We  must  remember  the  unexampled 
abruptness  of  the  Arabian  revolntioo. 
The  year  622,  by  its  very  name  of 
Hegira,  does  not  record  a  triumph  hot 
a  humiliation.  In  that  year,  there- 
fore,  and  at  the  veiy  mament  irtici 
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HeradifiB  was  entering  npon  his  long 
PersUn  straggle,  Mahomet  was  yet 
prostrate,  and  his  destiny  was  doubt- 
loL  Eieven  years  after,  viz.  in  633, 
the  prophet  was  dead  and  gone ;  but 
his  first  successor  was  fdready  in 
Syria  as  a  conqueror.   Such  had  been 
the  velocity  of  events.  The  Persian 
war  luid  then  been  finished  by  three 
years,  but  the  exhaustion  of  the  em- 
pire had  perhaps,  at  that  moment, 
readied  its  maximum.  We  are  satis- 
fied, that  ten  years'  repose  from  this 
extreme  state  of  collapse  would  have 
shown  us  another  result.   Even  as  it 
was,  and  caught  at  this  enormous  dis- 
advantage, Heraclius  taught  the  rob- 
bers to  tremble,  and  would  have  ex- 
terminated them,  if  not  baffled  by  two 
irremediable  calamities,  neither  of 
them  due  to  any  act  or  neglect  of  his 
own.  Hie  first  lay  in  the  treason  of 
his  lieutenants.    The  governors  of 
Damascns,  of  Aleppo,  of  Emesa,  of 
Bostra,  of  Einnisrin,  all  proved  trai- 
tors. The  root  of  this  evil  lay,  pro- 
bably, in  the  disorders  following  the 
Persian  invasion,  which  had  mfde  it 
the  perilous  interest  of  the  emperor 
to  appoint  great  officers  from  amongst 
those  who  had  a  local  mfluence.  Such 
persons  it  might  have  been  ruinous 
too  suddenly  to  set  aside^  as,  in  the 
event,  it  proved  ruinous  to  employ 
them.  A  dilemma  of  this  land,  offer- 
ing bnt  a  choice  of  evils,  belonged  to 
the  nature  of  any  Persian  war ;  and 
that  particular  war  was  bequeathed 
to  Heradius  by  the  mismanagement 
of  his  predeoessors.   But  the  second 
calamity  was  even  more  fatal ;  it  lay 
in  the  composition  of  the  Syrian  popu- 
UtioD,  and  its  original  want  of  vital 
cohesion.   For  no  purpose  could  this 
popdadon  be  united :  they  formed  a 
rope  of  sand.  There  was  the  distrac- 
tion of  religion,  (Jacobites,  Nesto- 
rians,&c;)  there  was  the  dlstraetion 
of  races — slaves  and  masters,  con- 
qnered  and  conquerors,  modern  in- 
tmders  mixed,  but  not  blended  with^ 
aboriginal  mountaineers.  Property 
became  the  one  principle  of  choice 
between  the  two  governments^  Where 
was  protection  to  be  had  for  thati 
Barbaroos  as  were  the  Arabs,  they 
SAW  their  present  advantage.  Often 
it  would  happen  fh>m  the  position  of 
the  armies,  that  they  could,  whilst 
the  emperor  could  not,  guarantee  the 
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instant  security  of  land  or  of  personal 
treasures ;  the  Arabs  could  idso  pro- 
mise, sometimes,  a  total  immunity 
from  taxes,  very  ofteu  a  diminished 
scale  of  taxation,  always  a  remission 
of  arrears;  none  of  which  demands 
could  be  listened  to  by  the  emperor, 
partly  on  account  of  the  public  neces- 
sities, partly  from  jealousy  of  esta- 
blishing operative  precedents.  For 
religion,  again,  protection  was  more 
easily-  obtained  in  that  day  from  the 
Arab,  who  made  war  on  Christianity^ 
than  from  the  Byzantine  emperor, 
who  was  its  champion.  What  were 
the  different  sects  and  subdivisions  of 
Christianity  to  the  barbarian?  Mo- 
nophysite,  Monothelite,  Eutychian, 
or  Jacobite,  all  were  to  him  as  the 
scholastic  disputes  of  noble  and  intel- 
lectual Europe  to  the  camps  of  gyp- 
sies. The  Arab  felt  himself  to  be  the 
depository  of  one  sublime  trath,  the 
unity  of  God.  His  mission,  therefore, 
was  principally  against  idolaters.  Yet 
even  to  them  his  policy  was  to  sell 
toleration  for  tribute.  Clearly,  as  Mr 
Finlay  hints,  this  was  merely  a  pro- 
visional moderation,  meant  to  be  laid 
aside  when  sufficient  power  was  ob- 
tained ;  and  it  loas  laid  aside,  in  after 
ages^  by  many  a  wretch  like  Timour 
or  Nadu*  Shah.  Religion,  therefore, 
and  property  once  secured,  what  more 
had  the  Syrians  to  seek?  And  if  to 
these  advantages  for  the  Saracens  we 
add  the  fact,  that  a  considerable  Arab 
population  was  dispersed  through 
Syria,  who  became  so  many  emissa- 
ries, spies,  and  decoys  for  their  coun- 
trymeUf  it  does  great  honour  to  the 
emperor,  that  through  so  many  cam- 
paigns he  should  at  all  have  main- 
tained his  ground,  which  at  last  he 
resigned  only  under  the  despondency 
caused  by  almost  universal  treachery. 

The  Saracens,  therefore,  had  no 
great  merit  even  in  their  earliest  ex- 
ploits -,  and  the  inytetus  of  their  move- 
ment forwards,  that  principle  of  prose- 
lytism  which  carried  them  so  strongly 

ahead  "  through  a  few  generations, 
was  very  soon  brought  to  a  stop.  Mr 
Finlay,  in  our  mind,  does  right  to 
class  these  barbarians  as  socially 
and  politically  little  better  than  the 
Gothic,  Hunnish,  and  Avar  monareh- 
ies."  But,  on  consideration,  the  Go- 
thic monarchy  embosomed  the  germs 
of  a  noble  civilization;  whereas  the 
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SaraceDfl  lutve  neyer  propagated  gpreat 
principles  of  Any  kind,  nor  attained 
e^en  a  momentary  grandenr  in  their 
institations,  except  where  coalescing 
with  a  higher  or  more  ancient  civili- 
zation. 

Meantime,  ascending  from  the 
earliest  Mahometans  to  their  prophet, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  himf  Was 
Aiahomet  a  great  man?  We  think  not. 
The  case  was  thoa :  the  Arabian  tribes 
had  long  stood  ready,  like  dogs  held  in 
a  leash,  for  a  start  after  distant  game. 
It  was  not  Mahomet  who  gave  them 
that  impnlse.  But  next,  what  was  it 
that  had  hindered  the  Arab  tribes 
from  obeying  the  impnlse?  Simply 
this,  that  they  were  always  in  fend 
with  each  other ;  so  that  their  expe- 
ditions, beginning  in  harmony,  were 
snre  to  break  up  in  ai^er  on  the  road. 
What  they  needed  was,  some  one 
grand  compressing  and  unifying  prin- 
ciple, snch  as  the  Koman  found  in  the 
destinies  of  his  city.  True ;  bnt  this, 
yon  say,  they  found  in  the  sablime 
principle  that  God  was  one,  and  had 
appointed  them  to  be  the  scourges  of 
all  who  denied  it.  Their  mission  was 
to  cleanse  the  earth  from  Polytheism; 
and,  as  ambassadors  from  God,  to  tell 
the  nations — Ye  shall  have  no  other 
gods  bnt  me."  That  was  grand; 
and  that  surely  they  had  from  Maho- 
met? Perhaps  so ;  but  where  did  he 
get  it?  He  stole  it  from  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  and  from  the  Scriptures  no 
less  than  from  the  traditions  of  the 
Christians.  Assuredly,  then,  the  first 
projecting  impetus  was  not  impressed 
upon  Islamism  by  Mahomet.  This 
lay  in  a  revealed  truth ;  and  by  Ma- 
homet it  was  furtively  translated  to 
his  own  use  from  those  oracles  which 
held  it  in  keeping.  But  possibly,  if 
not  the  principle  of  motion,  yet  at 
least  the  steady  conservation  of  this 
motion  was  secured  to  Islamism  by 
Mahomet.  Granting  (yon  will  say) 
that  the  launch  of  this  religion  might 
be  due  to  an  alien  inspiration,  yet  still 
the  steady  movement  onwards  of  this 
religion  through  some  centuries,  might 
be  due  exclusively  to  the  code  of  laws 
bequeathed  by  Mahomet  in  the  Koran. 
And  this  has  been  the  opinion  of  many 
European  scholars.  They  fancy  that 
Mahomet,  however  worldly  and  sen- 
sual as  the  founder  of  a  pretended 
revelation,  was  wiae  in  the  wisdom  of 
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this  worid ;  and  that,  if  ridicabiis  as 
a  prophet,  he  was  worthy  of  venera- 
tion as  a  statesman.  He  legislated 
well  and  presciently,  they  imagiae,  for 
the  interests  of  a  remote  posterity. 
Now,  upon  that  question  let  us  hear 
MrFinlay.  He,  when  commeotiog 
npon  the  steady  resistance  offered  to 
the  Saracens  by  the  African  Chris- 
tians of  the  seventh  and  eighth  oen- 
tnries — a  resistance  which  terminated 
dLsastrously  for  both  sides — ^the  poor 
Christians  being  exterminated,  and 
tiie  Moslem  invaiders  being  robbed  of 
an  indigenous  working  population, 
naturally  enquires  what  it  was  that 
led  to  so  tragical  a  resnlt  ?  The  Chris- 
tian natives  of  those  provinces  were^ 
in  a  political  condition,  little  Cavoor- 
able  to  belligerent  efforto;  and  there 
cannot  be  much  doubt,  that,  with  any 
wisdom  or  any  forbearance  on  the 
part  of  the  intruders,  both  parties 
might  soon  have  settled  down  into  a 
pacific  compromise  of  their  feods. 
Instead  of  this,  the  cimeter  was  in- 
voked  and  worshipped  as  the  sole 
possible  arbitrator;  and  truce  there 
was  none  nntil  the  silence  of  desola- 
tion brooded  over  those  onoe  fertile 
fields.  How  savage  was  the  fanati- 
cism, and  how  blind  the  worldly  wis- 
dom, which  could  have  co-operated 
to  snch  a  result !  The  cause  most  have 
lain  in  the  unaccommodating  nators 
of  the  Mahometan  institntions,  in  the 
bigotry  of  the  Mahometan  leaders, 
and  in  the  defect  of  expansive  views 
on  the  part  of  their  legislates.  He 
had  not  provided  even  for  other  di- 
mates  than  that  of  his  own  swelter- 
ing sty  in  the  Hedjas,  or  for  man- 
ners more  polished,  or  for  institations 
more  philosophic,  than  those  of  his 
own  sun-baked  Ishmaelites.  "  The 
construction  of  the  political  govern- 
ment of  the  Saracen  empire**— says 
Mr  Finlay,  (p.  462-3)—"  was  imper- 
fect, and  shows  that  Mahomet  had 
neither  contemplated  extensive  foreiga 
conquests,  nor  devoted  Uie  energies 
of  his  powerful  mind  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  questions  of  administra- 
tion which  would  arise  ont  of  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  ruling  a  nnmerons  and 
wealthy  population,  poss^sed  of  pro- 
perty, bnt  deprived  of  dvii  rights." 
He  then  shonirs  how  the  whole  power 
of  the  state  settled  into  the  hands  of 
a  chief  priest— systematiad^  irre* 
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sponMUe.  Wbea,  therefore,  that  fiio- 
mentaiy  state  of  responsibilitj  had 
pas0ed  away,  which  was  created  (like 
the  stale  of  martial  law)     by  na- 
tional feelings,  military  companion- 
ship, and  exalted  enthnsiasm,"  the 
administration  of  the  caliphs  became 
far  more  oppressive  than  that  of  the 
Roman  empire.'^  It  is  in  fact  an  in- 
snlt  to  the  majestic  Romans,  if  we 
sbonld  place  them  serionsly  in  the 
balance  with  savages  like  the  Sara- 
cens.  The  Romans  were  essentially 
the  leaders  of  civilization,  according 
to  tiie  posnbilities  then  existing ;  for 
th^  earliest  usages  and  social  forms 
involved  a  high  civilization,  whilst 
promising  a  hi^er :  whereas  all  Mos- 
lem nations  have  described  a  petty 
arch  of  national  dvility^soon  reach- 
ing its  apex,  and  rapidly  barbarizing 
backwards.    This  fatal  gravitation 
towards  decay  and  decomposition  in 
Mahometan  institutions,  which,  at 
this  day,  exhibits  to  the  gaze  of  man- 
kind me  uniform  spectacle  of  Maho- 
metan rains,  all  the  great  Moslem  na- 
tions being  already  in  a  Stndbrug 
state,  and  held  erect  only  by  the  co- 
lossal support  of  Christian  powers, 
oonld  not,  as  a  reversionary  evil, 
have  been  healed  by  the  Arabian 
prophet.  His  own  religious  principles 
wonid  have  prevented  lAo/,  for  they 
offer  a  permanent  bounty  on  sensu- 
ality; so  that  every  man  who  serves  a 
Mahometan  state  faithfully  and  bril- 
liantly at  tweity-five,  is  incapacitated 
at  thirty-five  for  any  farther  service, 
by  the  veiy  nature  of  the  rewards 
which  he  recttves  from  the  state. 
Within  a  very  few  years,  eveiy  public 
servant  is  nsnally  emasculated  by 
that  unlimited  voluptuousness  which 
equally  the  Moslem  princes  and  the 
common  Proi^et  of  all  Moslems  coun- 
tenance as  the  proper  object  of  human 
pursuit.   Here  is  the  mortal  ulcer  of 
Islamism,  which  can  never  cleanse 
itself  from  death  and  the  odour  of 
death.    A  political  ulcer  would  or 
might  have  found  restoration  for  it- 
self; but  this  ulcer  is  higher  and 
deeper : — ^it  lies  in  the  religion,  which 
is  incapable  of  reform :  it  is  an  ulcer 
reaching  as  high  as  the  paradise 
which  Islamism  promises,  and  deep 
as  the  hell  which  it  creates.   We  re- 
peat, that  Mahomet  could  not  effec- 
tually have  neutralized  a  poison  which 
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he  himself  hid  introduced  into  the 
drcttlation  and  lifa-blood  of  his  Mos-< 
lem  economy.  The  false  prophet  was 
forced  to  reap  as  he  had  sown.  But 
an  evil  which  is  certain,  may  be 
retarded;  and  ravages  which  tend 
finally  to  confusion,  may  be  limited 
for  many  generations.  !N^ow,  in  the 
case  of  the  African  provincials  which 
we  have  noticed,  we  see  an  original 
incapacity  of  Islamism,  even  in  its 
palmy  condition,  for  amalgamating 
with  any  euperior  culture.  And  the 
specific  action  of  Mahometanism  in 
the  Afncan  case,  as  contrasted  with 
the  Roman  economy  which  it  snp« 
planted,  is  thus  exhibited  by  Mr  Fin- 
lay  in  a  most  instructive  passage, 
where  eveiy  negation  on  the  Maho- 
metan side  is  taade  to  suggest  the 
countervailing  usage  positively  on  the 
side  of  the  Romans.  O  children  of 
Romulus !  how  noble  do  you  appear 
when  thus  fiercely  contrasted  with 
the  wOd  boars  who  desolated  your 
vineyards  I  No  local  magistrates 
elected  by  the  people,  and  no  parish 
priests  connected  by  their  feelings 
and  interests  both  with  their  superiors 
and  mferiors,  bound  society  together 
by  common  ties ;  and  no  system  of 
legal  administration,  independent  of 
the  mUitaiy  and  financial  authorities, 
preserved  the  property  of  the  people 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

Such,  we  are  to  understand,  was 
not  the  Mahometan  system:  sudh 
had  been  the  system   of  Rome. 

Socially  and  politically,"  proceeds 
the  passage,  the  Saracen  empire 
was  little  better  than  the  Gothic, 
Hunnish,  and  Avar  monarchies ;  and 
that  it  proved  more  durable,  with  ai< 
most  equal  oppression,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  powerful  enthusiasm  of 
Mahomet's  religion,  which  tempered 
for  some  time  its  avarice  and  tyranny." 
The  same  sentiment  is  repeated  still 
more  emphatically  at  p.  466 — The 
political  policy  of  the  Saracens  was  of 
itself  utterly  barbarous ;  and  it  only 
caught  a  passmg  gleam  of  justice  firom 
the  religions  feeling  of  their  prophet's 
doctrines." 

Thus  £ur,  therefore,  it  appears  that 
Mahometanism  is  not  much  indebted 
to  its  too  famous  founder :  it  owes  to 
him  a  principle,  vizi  the  unity  of  God, 
which,  merely  through  a  capital  blun- 
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der,  it  ftndee  peculiar  to  itself.  No* 
thing  but  the  grossest  ignorance  in 
Mahomet,  nothing  bnt  the  grossest 
non-acqaaintance  with  Greek  authors 
on  the  part  of  the  Arabs,  could  have 
created  or  sustained  the  delusion  cur- 
rent amongst  that  illiterate  people — 
that  it  was  themselves  only  who  re- 
jected Polytheism.  Had  but  one 
amongst  the  personal  enemies  of  Ma- 
homet been  acquainted  with  Greek, 
was  an  end  of  the  new  religion 
in  the  first  moon  of  its  eiustence.  Once 
open  the  eyes  of  Arabs  to  the  fact, 
that  Christians  had  anticipated  them 
in  this  great  truth  of  the  divine  unity, 
and  Mahometanism  could  onl^  have 
ranked  as  a  subdivision  of  Christian- 
ity. Mahomet  would  have  ranked 
only  as  a  Christian  heresiarch  or 
schismatic ;  such  as  Nestorius  or  Mar- 
dan  at  one  time,  such  as  Anus  or 
Pelagius  at  another.  In  his  character 
of  ikeoloffiani  therefore,  Mahomet  was 
simply  the  most  memorable  of  blun- 
derers, supported  in  his  blunders  by 
tiie  most  unlettered  of  nations.  In  his 
other  character  of  kgidaior^  we  have 
seen,  that  akeady  the  earliest  stages 
of  Mahometan  experience  exposed 
decisively  his  ruinous  imbecility. 
Where  a  rude  tribe  oflfered  no  resist- 
ance to  his  system,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  their  barbarism  suggested 
no  motive  for  resistance,  it  could  be 
no  honour  to  prevail.  And  where,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  higher  civilization 
bad  furnished  strong  points  of  repul- 
sion to  his  system,  it  appears  plainly 
that  this  pretended  apostle  of  social 
improvement  had  devised  or  hinted  no 
readier  mode  of  conciliation  than  by 
'  putting  to  the  sword  all  dissentients. 
He  starts  as  a  theological  reformer, 
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with  a  fancied  defiance  to  the  wdrid 
which  was  no  defiance  at  aU,  heinf 
exactly  what  Christians  had  believed 
for  six  centuries,  and  Jews  for  six- 
and-twenty.  He  starts  as  a  political 
reformer,  with  a  fancied  c(»ciliatioiL 
to  the  world  which  was  no  concilia- 
tion at  all,  bat  was  sure  to  provoke 
imperishable  hostility  wheresoefer  it 
bad  any  effect  at  alL 

We  have  thus  reviewed  some  of  the 
more  splendid  aspects  connected  with 
Mr  Finlay^s  theme ;  but  that  theme, 
in  its  entire  compass,  is  worthy  of  a 
far  more  extended  investigation  thaa 
our  own  limits  wiU  allow,  or  than  the 
historical  curiosity  of  the  world  (mis- 
directed here  as  in  so  many  other 
cases)  has  hitherto  demanded.  The 
Greek  race,  suffering  a  long  occohi- 
tion  under  the  blase  of  the  Roman 
empire,  into  which  for  a  time  it  bad 
been  absorbed,  bat  again  emeiigiiig 
from  this  Uaae  and  reassuming  a 
distinct  Greek  agency  and  influeooe, 
offers  a  subject  great  by  its  own  in- 
herent attractions,  and  separately  in- 
teresting by  the  unaccountable  neglect 
which  it  has  suffei;pd.  To  have  over- 
looked this  subject,  is  one  amongst 
the  capital  ovmights  of  Gibbon.  To 
have  rescued  it  from  utter  ohiivion, 
and  to  have  traced  an  ontMne  for  ita 
better  illumination,  is  the  pecnliu 
merit  of  Mr  Finlay.  His  greatest 
fault  is  to  have  been  cardess  or 
slovenly  in  the  niceties  of  dassinl  and 
philological  precision.  His  greatest 
praise,  and  a  very  great  one  indeed, 
is — ^to  have  thrown  the  light  of  an 
original  philosophic  sagacity  upon  a 
neglected  province  of  histcHy,  mdis- 
pensable  to  the  am»u2»teiii0if  of  Pa- 
gan archaology. 
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THE  O^COKNELL  CASS— WAS  THlB  JUDOMEKt  RIGHTLY  BEVEBSfiD? 


The  astounding  issne  of  the  Lish 
State  Trials  will  constitute  a  con-* 
spicaoos  and  mortifying  eyent  in  the 
historj  of  the  times.  A  gigantic  con- 
spiracy for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire  was  boldlj  encountered  at  its 
iiighcst  point  of  development  by  the 
energy  of  the  common  law  of  the  land, 
as  administered  in  the  ordinary  courts 
of  justice.  That  law,  itself  certainly  in- 
tricate and  involved,  had  to  deal  with 
factsof almost  nnprecedentedcomplica- 
tiou  aod  difficulty ;  but  after  a  long  and 
desperate  struggle,  the  law  triumphed 
over  every  obstacle  that  could  be  op- 
posed to  it  by  tortuous  and  pertma- 
cioas  mgenuity:  the  case  was  cor* 
rectly  charged  before  the  iuiy ;  most 
dearly  established  in  evidence,  so  as 
to  satisfy  not  them  only,  but  all  man- 
Und ;  the  jury  retumea  a  just  verdict 
of  guilty  against  all  the  parties  charged 
—the  court  passed  judgment  in  con- 
fonuity  with  that  verdict,  awaiding 
to  the  offenders  a  serious  but  tempe- 
rate measure  of  punishment — impri- 
sonment, fine,  and  security  for  good 
behaviour.  The  sentence  was  instant- 
ly carried  into  effect — 

"  And  Justice  said— I*m  satisBed." 

But,  behold!  a  last  desperate  throw 
of  the  dice  from  the  prison-house — a 
epecuktive  and  despondmg  appeal  to 
the  proverbial  uncertmty  of  the  law; 
and,  to  the  unspeakable  amazement 
and  disgust  of  the  country,  an  alleged 
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Icchnlcal  slip  in  the  conduct  of  the 
proceedings,  not  touching  or  even  ap- 
proaching the  established  MEnrrs  of 
the  case  either  in  fact  or  law,  has 
been  held,  by  the  highest  tribunal  in 
the  laud,  sufficient  to  nullify  the  whole 
which  had  been  done,  and  to  restore 
to  llbeity  the  dangerous  delinquents, 
reveling  in  misrepresentation  and 
falsehood  concerning  the  grounds  of 
their  escape  from  punishment — in 
their  delliium  of  delight  and  triumph, 
even  threatening  an  impeachment 
against  the  officers  of  the  crown, 
against  even  the  Judges  of  the  land, 
for  the  part  they  have  borne  in  these 
reversed  proceedings ! 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  these 
extravagant  fooleries,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  event  which  has  given  rise  to  • 
them  is  one  calculated  to  excite  pro- 
found concern,  and  very  great  curi^ 
osity.  The  most  sober  and  thoughtful 
observers  are  conscious  of  feeling 
lively  indignation  at  the  spectacle 
of  justice  defeated  by  a  technical 
objection;  and  public  attention  has 
been  attracted  to  certain  topics  of  the 
very  highest  importance  and  delicacy, 
arising  out  of  this  grievous  miscarriage. 
They  are  all  involved  in  the  discussion 
of  the  question  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article;  and  to  that  discussion 
we  propose  to  address  ourselves  in  a 
spirit  of  calmness,  freedom,  and  can- 
dour. Wo  have  paid  close  atten- 
tion to  this  remarkable  and  harassing 
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case  from  first  to  last,  and  had  suffi- 
cient opportunities  of  acquainting  our- 
selves with  its  exact  legal  position. 
We  deem  it  of  great  importance  to 
enable  our  readers,  whether  lay  or 
professional,  to  form,  with  moderate 
attention,  a  sound  judgment  for  them** 
selves  upon  questions  which  may  pos* 
sibly  become  the  subject  of  early  par- 
liamentary discussion — ^Whether  the 
recent  decision  of  the  House  of  L<h^, 
a  very  bold  one  unquestionably,  was 
nevertheless  a  correct  one,  and  con- 
sequently entitling  the  tribunal  by 
whom  it  was  pronounced,  to  the  con- 
tinned  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
country?  This  is,  in  truth,  a  grave 
question,  of  universal  concern,  of  per- 
manent interest,  and  requiring  a  fear- 
less, an  honest,  and  a  careful  exami- 
nation. 

The  reversal  of  the  judgment  against 
Mr  CConnell  aiid  his  companions, 
was  received  throughout  the  king* 
dom  with  perfect  amazement.  No 
one  was  prepared  for  it.  Up  to  the 
very  last  moment^  even  till  Lord  Den- 
man  had  in  his  judgment  decisively 
indicated  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
had  arrived  on  the  main  point  in  the 
case,  we  have  the  best  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  there  was  not  a  single 
person  in  the  House  of  Lords — with 
the  possible  exception  of  Lords  Dcn- 
man,  Cottenham,  and  Campbell — ^who 
expectedarevei-sal  of  the  judgment.  So 
much  has  the  public  press  l^n  taken 
by  surprise,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  fierce  controversy  between  the 
Standard^  and  Morning  Herald^  and 
the  Morning  Chronide^  which  was  con- 
ducted with  great  acuteness  and  learn- 
ing, we  are  not  aware  of  anv  explana- 
tion since  offered  by  the  leaaing  origans 
of  public  opinion— the  Times  has  pre- 
served a  total  silence— as  to  the  legal 
sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  the 
groundson  which  this  memorable  judg- 
ment of  reversal  proceeded.  Weshiul 
endeavour  to  do  so ;  for  while  it  is  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel  perfectly  no- 
torious that  the  traversers  have  been 

Spoved  guilty  of  the  enormous  mis- 
emeanours  with  which  they  were 
diarged— guilty  in  law  and  guilty  in 
fact— on  the  other  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel we  find,  since  commencing  this 
Article,  that  the  chief  delinquent, 
Daniel  O'Connell,  has  the  amazing 
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audadty,  repeatedly  and  deliberatehr. 
to  declare  in  public  that  he  has  been 

"  ACQUITTED    ON    THE    MERITS  !  ' 

Without  pausing  to  find  words  which 
would  fitly  characterize  such  conduct, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the 
following  judicial  dechiration  made  bj 
Lord  Brougham  in  giving  judgment 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  dedmiktt 
heard  and  necessarily  acquiesced  ia 
by  every  member  of  the  court : — 

The  whole  of  the  learned  judges 
with  one  voice  declare,  that  oo  the 
merits,  at  any  rate,  they  have  oo 
doubt  at'all — that  on  the  great  merits 
and  snbstanoe  of  the  case  they  are 
unanimously  agreed;  That  a  great 
offence  ha^  been  committed,  and  an 
offence  known  to  and  recognisable  by 
the  law;  that  a  grave  offence  and 
crime  has  been  perpetnLted,  and  an 
offence  and  crime  punishable  by  the 
admitted  and  undoubted  law  of  the 
land,  none  of  the  learned  judges  do 
deny ;  that  eounts  in  the  indictneot 
to  bring  the  offenders,  thecrimiaab, 
to  punishment,  are  to  be  found, 
against  which  no  possible  exceptioo, 
technical  or  substantial,  can  be  urged, 
all  are  agreed ;  that  these  counts,  if 
they  stood  alone,  would  be  amply 
sufficient  to  support  the  sentence  of 
the  court  below,  and  that  that  sen- 
tence is  one  which  the  law  wairantF, 
justifies,  nay,  I  will  even  say  coo- 
mands,  they  all  admit.  On  ikete,  dn 
greai  featureg^  the  kadmg  points,  At 
subgtanee,  the  very  essence  of  the  case, 
an  the  learned  judges  widkotd  extp^ 
tiony  eniertain  and  express  one  dar, 
unantnuntSf  and  tmhcsitattng  opimen. 
And  yet  ail  the  proceedings  have  been 
annulled,  and  the  perpetrators  of  these 
great  crimes  and  offences  let  Kkms 
again  upon  society !  How  cones  this 
to  pass  ?  is  askea  with  astonishment 
wherever  It  is  heard  of,  both  m  this 
country— and  abroad. 

The  enquiiT  we  propose  is  dne  with 
tefiercnce  to  the  conduct  and  reputa- 
tion of  three  great  judicial  daaaes--' 
the  judges  of  tbe  Irish  QiiMa'a  BsbA  : 
the  judges  of  England :  and  the  jodgcfl 
of  the  court  of  appeal  in  the  Houae 
of  Lords.  Familiar  as  the  public  has 
been  for  the  last  twelve  months  with  the 
Irish  StateTrials,  the  proceedings  have 
been  reported  at  such  great  length— 4n 
such  different  forms,  andvariovs  stages 
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^that  it  Is  probable  tbat  very  few 
except  professional  readers  haire  at 
tbii  moment  a  distinct  idea  of  the  real 
oatare  of  the  case,  as  from  time  to 
time  developed  before  the  yarious  tri- 
bunsls  throngb  whose  ordeal  it  baa 
passed.  We  shall  endeavour  now  to 
eitricate  the  legal  merits  of  the  case 
from  the  meshes  of  complicated  tech? 
Bicalities  in  which  they  have  bitbertq 
been  inyolved,  and  give  an  even  ele^ 
maUary  exposition  of  such  portions 
of  the  proceedings  as  must  be  dis- 
tioctlj  understood,  before  attempting 
to  form  a  sound  opinion  upon  the  vali« 
ditj  or  invalidity  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  alone  the  judgment  has  been 
rerened. 

Hie  traveisers  were  charged  with 
hiTuig  committed  the  offence  of  con* 
bpihact;  whichy  by  the  imiversally 
admitted  common  law  of  the  land  for 
considerably  upwards  of  five  hundred 
rears,  exists  when  two^  or  more  than 
Ivo,  agne  io  do  an  tUegai  act — ^that  is, 
to  efiect  something  in  itself  nnlawfulf 
or  to  efieet  by  unlawful  means  some- 
thing which  in  itself  may  be  indiffef- 
ent,  or  even  lawful"*  8uch  an  crf'n 
fence  constitntes  a  mttdbmeaiuiiir;  and 
for  that  misdemeanour,  and  that  mis- 
demeanour alone,  the  traversers  were 
indkud.  The  government  might,  as 
ve  explained  in  a  former  Ifumber,  f 
have  proceeded  by  an  ex^ffido  infor- 
mation at  the  suit  of  the  crown,  filed 
by  the  Attorney-General ;  but  in  this 
instance,  waiving  all  the  privileges  ap- 
pertaining to  the  kingly  office,  they 
appeared  before  the  constituted  tribu- 
nal of  the  law  as  the  redressers  of  the 
public  wrongs,  invested  however  with 
no  powers  or  anthority  beyond  the  sim- 
ple rights  enjoyed  by  the  meanest  of  its 
inl^ects — and  preforred  an  indictment: 
which  is  a  written  accusation  of  one 
or  more  persons,  of  a  crime  or  misde- 
oeanonr,  jni^rred  to  and  presented 
en  oath  by  a  grand  Jury/'  %  Now, 
in  framing  an  indictment,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principles  to  be  kept  in 


view.  They  were  laid  down  with 
beautifol  precision  and  teraeness  by 
Lord  Chief-Justice  De  Gi^y,  in  the 
case  of  Bex.  v.  Home— 2  Cowper*s 
Bep.  682. 

The  charge  must  oontam  such  a 
description  of  the  crime,  that  the  cfet 
findoMi  may  know  wh^t  crime  it  i« 
which  hfi  is  called  upon  to  answer ; 
that  the  jurjf  may  appear  to  be  war- 
ranted in  their  condnsion  of  ^  goiltyy' 
or  *  not  guilty,'  upon  the  premises  de- 
livered to  them ;  and  that  the  court 
may  see  such  a  definite  crune,  that 
they  may  apply  the  punishment  which 
the  l%w  prescribes." 

There  may  be,  and  almost  always 
are,  several,  sometimes  many,  counts 
in  a  single  indkstment ;  and  it  is  of  pe? 
culiar  importance  in  the  present  case» 
to  note  the  reason  why  several  counts 
are  inserted,  when  the  indictment  con- 
tains a  charge  of  only  one  actual  offence^ 
First,  when  there  is  any  doubt  as  to 
which  is  the  proper  mode,  in  point  of 
law,  of  ducnbing  the  offence;  seco9d<^ 
ly,  lest,  although  the  offence  be  le« 
gaily  described  on  the  face  of  the  in- 
dictment, it  should  be  one  which  th* 
evidence  would  not  meet  or  snppiMi. 
The  sole  object  is,  in  short,  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  a  frequent  aod  final  failuia 
of  justice  on  either  of  the  above  two 
grounds.  Technically  speaking,  eadi 
of  these  eonnts  is  regarded  (thongb 
all  of  them  really  are  only  varied 
scriptions  of  one  and  the  same  offsnoe) 
as  containing  the  charge  of  a  distintib 
ofi^nce.§  For  precisely  the  same  rea^ 
son,  several  counts  were,  till  recently, 
allowed  in  civii*  pooeedings,  fid- 
though  tiiere  was  only  one  cause  of 
action ;  but  this  license  got  to  be  sa 
much  abused,  (occasioning  expensive 
prolixity,)  thut  only  one  count  is 
now  permitted  for  one  cause  of  aotion 
— a  great  discretion  being  allowed  to 
a  judge,  however,  by  statute,  of  alter- 
ing the  count  ,  at  the  trial,  so  as  to 
meet  the  evidence  then  adduced. 
similar  alteration  could  not  be  allowed 


*  Bee  the  Jndgment  of  the  Judges,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Lords  tq  be  print, 
ed,  (and  firom  wMch  the  auotatioiis  in  this  article  have  been  madoi)  read  to  tiie 
Booae  ef  Lords  by  Lord  Chief-Justice  Tindal,  on  the  2d  September  1944. 

t  State  Prosecutioiis,  pp.  0, 10.   No.  cooxxxiz.  Vol,  lt. 

i  Bkckstone's  C<mimentarifiey  vol.  i.  p.  302. 

i  Bereral  dbtinot  offences  may  undoubtedly  be  included,  in  as  many  eottUtS;  hi 
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in  criminal  cases,  lest  the  grand  jniy 
should  have  fomid  a  bilifor  one  offence, 
and  the  defendant  be  pat  npon  his  trial 
for  another.  There  i^ypear,  however, 
insaperabieobjectionstorestricdngone 
offence  to  a  sin^e  connt,  in  respect  of 
the  other  object,  on  peril  of  the  perpe- 
tnal  defeat  of  justice.  The  risk  is  snffi- 
eiently  serious  in,  dvil  cases,  where 
the  proceedings  are  drawn  so  long 
beforehand,  and  with  such  ample  time 
for  consideration  as  to  the  proper 
mode  of  stating  the  case,  so  as  to  be 
snffident  in  point  of  law.  Bat  cri- 
minal proceecungs  cannot  possibly  be 
.  drawn  with  this  deliberate  prepara- 
tion and  accurate  examination  into  the 
real  facts  of  the  case  beforehand ;  and 
if  the  only  count  allowed— excessively 
difflcolt  as  it  continually  is  to  secure 
perfect  accuracy—shoold  prove  defec- 
tive in  point  of  law,  the  prisoner, 
though  guilty,  must  either  escape 
scot-free,  or  become  the  subject  of 
reiterated  and  abortive  prosecution — 
A  gross  scandal  to  the  administra* 
tion  of  justice,  and  grave  injurv  to 
the  interests  of  socie^.  If  these 
observations  be  read  with  attention, 
and  borne  in 'mind,  they  will  aflford 
great  assistance  in  forming  a  clear 
and  correct  jud^ent  on  this  re- 
markably interestmg,  and,  as  regards 
Ike  future  tulmmigtratian  of  jugtice^ 
vitally  unportant  case.  There  is  yet 
one  other  remark  necessary  to  be 
made,  and  to  be  borne  in  mind  by 
the  lay  reader.  Adverting  to  the  de- 
finition already  given  of  a  conspi- 
racy"— that  its  essence  is  the  merb 
AGREXMENT  to  do  an  illegal  act — ^it  will 
be  plain,  that  where  such  an  agree- 
ment has  once  been  showb  to  have 
been  entered  into,  it  is  totally  imma- 
terial whether  the  illegal  act,  or  the 
illegal  acts,  have  been  actually  done 
ornotm  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy. 
Where  tiiese  illegal  acts,  however, 
have  been  done,  and  can  be  clearly 
proved,  it  is  usual — ^bnt  not  necessary 
•^-40  set  them  out  in  the  indictment  for 
a  conspiracy.  This  is  called  setting 
out  Me  ooert  acts^  (and  was  done  in  the 
present  instance,)  not  as  any  part  of 
the  conspiracy,  but  only  as  statements 
of  Me  evidence  by  which  the  charge 
was  to  be  supported— for  the  laudable 
purpose  of  giving  the  parties  notice 
of  the  particular  facts  firom  which  ^ 
crown  intended  to  deduce  the  exist- 


ence of  the  alleged  oonspiraey.  Tbef 
oonsiBted,  almost  unavoidably,  ofspro- 
digious  number  of  writings,  speediee, 
and  publications ;  and  these  it  wts 
which  earned  f<Nr  the  indictment  the 
title  of  the  Monster  Indictment" 
It  occupies  fiffy-tfaree  pages  of  the 
closely  printed  folio  appendix  to  the 
case  on  the  part  of  the  crown— eieh 
page  containing  on  an  average  sera* 
ty-three  lines,  each  line  eighteen 
words ;  which  would  extend  to  urns 
hundred  and  fifty-three  coamum  he 
folios^  each  containing  seventy-two 
words !  The  indictment  itself,  hoir- 
ever,  indq)endently  of  its  pondenns 
appendages,  was  of  very  moderate 
length.  It  contained  eleven  cooo^ 
and  charged  a  conspiracy  of  s  five- 
fold nature— ».  6.  to  do  five  diifereDt 
acts ;  and  the  scheme  of  these  oooDts 
was  this : — the  first  contained  all  the 
five  branches  of  the  conspiracy— and 
the  subsequent  counts  took  that  first 
count  to  pieces;  that  is  to  say,  con- 
tained the  whole  or  separate  portioafl 
of  it,  with  such  modifications  as  might 
appear  likely  to  obviate  doubts  as  to 
their  legal  sii^oiency,  or  meet  posaUe 
or  probable  variations  in  the  expect* 
ed  evidence.  The  following  wiU  be 
found  a  correct  abstract  of  this  im- 
portant document. 

The  indictment,  as  already  stated, 
contained  eleven  counts,  in  each  of 
which  it  was  charged  that  the  defen* 
dants,  Daniel  O^Connell,  John  O'Cob* 
nell,  Thomas  Steele,  Thomas  Matthew 
Kay,  Charles  Gavan  Dnfi^,  John 
Gray,  and  Richard  Barrett,  the  Ber. 
Peter  James  Tyrrell,  and  the  Ber. 
Thomas  Tiemey,  unlawfully,  mali* 
ciously,  and  seditiously  did  oohbcvx, 

CONSPXRS,  CONFEDERATE,  SUd  AGR£1 

with  each  other,  and  with  divers  other 
persons  unknown,  for  the  purpoeesui 
those  counts  respectivdy  stat^ 

The  viRST  count  diarged  the  eon* 
spiracy  as  a  conspuracy  to  do  fiye  dif- 
ferent acts,  (that  is  to  say,) 

^^First,  To  raise  and  create  discon- 
tent and  disaffection  amongst  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  to  exdte  snch 
subjects  to  hatred  and  contempt  of 
the  govemment  and  constitution  of 
the  realm  as  hy  law  established,  and 
to  unlawful  and  seditious  oiq;>OBitianto 
the  said  govemment  and  constitntioo. 

'^Second,  To  stir  op  jealousies, 
hatred,  and  ill-wOl  between  different 
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classes  of  her  Majesty's  sabjects,  and 
especially  to  promote  amongst  her 
Miyesty's  subjects  in  Ireland,  feelings 
of  ill- will  and  hostility  towards  and 
igainst  her  Majesty's  sabjects  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
especially  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  called  England. 
.  *^  Third.  To  excite  discontent  and 
disaffection  amongst  divers  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects  serving  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's army. 

Fowrth.  To  cause  and  procure, 
and  aid  and  assist  in  causing  and  pro- 
caring,  divers  sfibjects  of  her  Majesty 
wUttw/tilfy,  tnaUciowdy^  and  sedi^ 
tiimsfy  to  meet  and  assemble  together 
m  large  numbers,  at  various  times 
and  at  different  places  within  Ireland, 
for  the  unlawful  and  seditious  purpose 
of  obtaming,  by  means  of  the  intimi- 
dation to  be  thereby  caused,  and  by 
means  of  the  exhibition  and  demon- 
stration of  great  physical  force  at  such 
assemUies  and  meetings,  changes  and 
alterations  in  the  government,  laws, 
and  constitution  of  the  realm  by  law 
established. 

"  Fifth.  To  bring  into  hatred  and 
disrepute  the  courts  of  law  established 
m  Ireland  for  the  admmistration  of 
jostice,  and  to  diminish  the  confidence 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland  in 
the  administration  of  the  law  therein, 
with  the  intent  to  induce  her  Majesty's 
subjects  to  withdraw  the  adjudication 
of  theur  differences  with,  and  claims 
npoo,  each  other,  ^m  the  cognisance 
of  the  said  courts  by  law  established, 
and  to  submit  the  same  to  the  judg- 
ment and  determination  of  other  tri- 
banals  to  be  constituted  and  contrived 
for  that  purpose." 

[This  count  sets  out  as  avert  acts 
of  the  above  design,  numerous  meet- 
tpeeches,  and  publications,'] 

The  SECOND  count  was  the  same  as 
the  first,  omitting  the  overt  acts. 

The  THIRD  count  was  the  same 
as  the  second,  only  omitting  from 
Hkt  fourth  charge  the  words  "  un- 
kwnilly,  maliciously,  and  seditious- 
Ij." 

The  FomiTH  count  was  the  same 
as  the  thurd,  omitting  the  charge  as  to 
the  army. 

The  Tora  count  contained  the  first 
and  second  charges  set  forth  in  the 
first  count,  omit&g  the  overt  acts. 

The  SIXTH  couot  contained  the 
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fourth  charge  set  forth  in  the  first 
count,  omitting  the  words  unlaw- 
fully, maliciously,  and  seditiously,'* 
and  the  overt  acts. 

The  SBYEMTK  count  was  the  same 
as  the  sixth,  adding  the  words  and 
especially,  by  the  means  aforesaid,  to 
bring  about  and  accomplish  a  dissoht-' 
tion  of  the  legislative  union  now  sub- 
sisting between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland." 

The  BtOHTH  count  contained  tho 
fifth  charge  setfoith  in  the  first  count, 
omitting  the  overt  acts. 

The  NINTH  count  contained  the 
fifth  charge  set  forth  in  the.fir8t  counti 
omitting  the  intent  therein  charged, 
and  the  overt  acts,  but  adding  the 
following  charge—"  And  to  assume 
and  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  in  the  establishment  of  courts 
for  the  administration  of  hiw." 

The  TENTH  count  was  the  same  as 
the  eighth,  omitting  the  intent  stated 
in  the  fifth  charge  in  the  first  count. 

The  ELEVENTH  couut  charged  the 
conspiracy  to  be, "  to  cause  and  procure 
large  numbers  of  persons  to  meet  and 
assemble  together  in  divers  places,  and 
at  divers  times,  within  Ireland,  and 
by  means  of  unlawful,  seditious,  and 
infiammatory  speeches  and  addresses, 
to  be  made  and  delivered  at  the  said 
several  places,  on  the  said  several 
times,  respectively,  and  also  by  means 
of  the  publishing,  and  causing  and 
procuring  to  be  published,  to  and 
amongst  the  subjects  of  her  said  ma- 
jesty, divers  unlawful,  malicious,  and 
seditious  writings  and  compositions, 
to  intimidate  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal^  and  the  Commons  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  there" 
by  to  effect  and  bring  about  changes 
and  alterations  in  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  this  reakn,  as  now  by  law 
established." 

The  indictment  was  laid  before  tho 
grand  juiy  on  the  8d  November  1843, 
and,  after  long  deliberation,  they  re-^ 
turned  a  true  bill  late  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember. After  a  harassing  series  of 
almost  all  kinds  of  preliminary  objec^ 
tions,  the  defendants,  on  the  22d  No-^ 
vember,  respectively  pleaded  "  that 
they  were  not  guilty  of  the  pre- 
mises above  laid  to  his  charge,  or  any 
of  them,  or  any  part  thereof : " — and  on 
tJie  16th  January  1844,  th^  trial  com- 
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menced  al  bair,  before  tbe  fbll  oonrl 
of  Qaeeti'0  Betich^  yia.  the  Right 
Bononrable  Edward  Fennefather, 
Chief- Justice^  and  Burton,  Cramptonr 
ind  Perrin,  Juitkei^  and  lasted  till 
fhe  12th  Febraary; 

The  Chief- Jnstioe— a  most  able  and 
distingnished  lawyer— then  closed  his 
dli^ions  to  the  Jtity. 

I  have  pnt  the  ^nestions  to  you  in 
the  language  of  the  indictmeht  It 
lies  on  the  erown  to  establish— they 
have  undertaken  to  do  so — that  the 
traversers,  or  some  of  them,  are  guilty 
Of  a  conspiracy,  such  as  I  have  al- 
yeady  stated  to  yon — a  conspiracy 
consisting  of  five  branches,  any  one 
of  which  being  brought  home,  to  yout> 
satisfaction,  to  the  traversers  or  tra- 
verser, in  the  way  imputed,  will 
Inahitain  and  establUih  the  charge 
which  the  erowli  has  undertaken  to 
prove." 

The  jury  were  lotig  ettiaged  in  dis- 
cuBshig  their  veMict,  and  came  once 
or  twice  into  court  with  impetfect 
flndlngs,  expressing  themselves  as 
^atly  embarrassed  by  the  complexity 
and  multiplicity  of  the  issues  sub- 
initted  to  them ;  ott  which  Mr  Justice 
Crampton,  who  remained  to  receive  the 
verdict,  delivered  to  thetn,  in  a  specific 
ibrm,  the  issues  on  which  they  Were 
io  find  their  verdict.  They  ultimately 
handed  in  very  complicated  Written 
findings,  the  substantial  result  of  which 
iuay  be  thus  stated :  All  the  defhtt* 
dants  were  found  guilty  ou  the  whole 
of  the  last  eight  counts  of  the  indict- 
ment, vis.,  the  Fburthi  Jlfth,  Sncrtti 
BEVENtH,  Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  and 
Eleventh  counts. 

Three  of  the  defendants— Daniel 
O'Connell,  Barrett,  and  Dnfljr— were 
Mso  found  guilty  on  the  whole  of  the 
Third  count,  and  on  part  of  the  First 
and  Second  counts — [that  is  to  say,  of 
all  the  first  and  second  counts,  except 
as  to  causing  meetings  to  assemble 

four  other  of  the  defiendattts--JohU 
b'Conneil,  Steele,  Ray,  ahd  Gray- 
were  also  fbund  guilty  of  a  part  of  the 
Firsts  Second,  aUd  Thhrd  coUnts— 


via.,  of  all,  except  as  io  caushigi 
ings  to  assemble  unfavfUl^,  mG^ 
aoa^^  told  tfiditwttbf^  and  exdtifig 
discontent  and  disinfection  hi  tb» 
army.* 

As  sooft  as  these  flndfaigs  had  km 
delivei^d  to  the  deputy-deik  of  tbe 
crown,  and  read  by  him,  a  oof^of 
them  was  given  to  the  traversers,  ind 
the  court  adjourned  till  the  easting 
term. 

It  should  here  be  partlcnlailj  oh-, 
served,  that  it  has  been  from  time 
immemorial  the  invariable  ooone,  fai 
criminal  eases,  as  soon  as  the  verdkt 
has  been  delivered,  however  spedsl 
its  fbrm^  fbr  the  ph>per  officer  to  write 
on  the  indictment,  in  the  presenee  of 
the  court  and  jury,  the  word  "  Ga^,"* 
or  "  Nat  Chnihf^''  as  the  case  majbe, 
of  the  whole  or  that  portion  of  the  io- 
dietment  on  which  the  Jury  may  htre 
thought  fit  to  find  their  verdiet ;  and 
then  the  jndge  usually  proceeds  at 
once  to  pass  judgment,  unless  he  is 
intertupted  by  the  prisoner's  goodmI 
rising  to  move  "  m  orrwf,"  or  stay  of 
judgment,  in  consequence  of  some 
supposed  substantial  defect  in  the 
Indictment.  But  obseiTe — it  was 
Useless  to  take  this  step,  unless  the 
counsel  could  show  that  the  wkk  m- 
dictment  was  insufficient,  as  disdosinf 
in  no  part  of  it  an  offimce  hi  contem- 
plation  of  law.  If  he  were  satisfied 
that  there  Was  one  single  good  eotmt 
to  be  found  in  it^  it  would  have  been 
idle,  at  this  stage  <^  the  proceedings, 
to  make  the  attempt ;  and  it  venr 
rarely  happens  that  every  one  of  the 
varied  modes  of  stating  the  case  which 
has  been  adopted  is  emneoos  a&d 
insnfiicient.  If,  then,  the  motion  was 
refhsed,  nothing  else  remained  but  to 
pass  the  Sentence,  which  was  dnlf 
recorded,  and  property  carried  into 
effect.  Ko  fbrmal  or  further  entry 
was  made  upon  the  record— matten 
remaintog  in  sMfit  ^o— unless  the 
party  convicted,  satisfied  that  he  bad 
good  grotind  fbr  doing  so,  and  was 
able  to  tdtord  it,  determined  to  bring 
a  writ  of  error.  Then  it  became  ne- 
Msary ,  ih  ot^er  to  obey  the  command 
eontained  in  the  writ  of  ettor,  to 


. «  Two  of  the  deftodants'  (the  two  priest^  nafaiSs  do  not  tt^pear  hi  the  record 
of  the  yerdiot)  as  one  of  them  (Tyrrell)  died  before  the  triaL  and  as  to  Tkeree?, 
the  Attonie7.Geaeral  entered  a  fio(fo  proMffal. 
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make  up  the  record^' — i4  e.  formally 
and  in  technical  detail  to  complete 
ito  aarrative  of  the  proceedings,  in 
due  coorse  of  law;  for  which  pnrpose 
the  verdict  would  be  entered  in  legal 
form,  generally  (if  such  it  had  been  in 
fact)  or  specially,  according  to.  ita 
legal  effect,  if  a  special  verdict  had 
b^n  delivered^ 

To  retnm,  now,  to  the  conrse  of 
proceedings  in  the  present  instance. 

After  desperate  bat  unsuccessful 
offorta  had  been  made,  in  the  ensuing 
term,  to  disturb  the  verdict,  the  last 
step  which  could  be  resorted  to  in 
(Hrder  to  avert  the  sentence,  was 
adopted— vis.,  a  motion  in  arrest  of 
lodgment,  on  the  main  ground  that 
the  indictment  disclosed  in  no  part  of 
it  any  uidictablc  offence.  It  was  ex- 
pressly admitted  by  the  traversers^ 
counsel,  in  making  the  motion,  that  if 

the  indictment  did  disclose,  with 
sofficlent  certainty,  an  indictable  of- 
lluice  in  all  or  any  of  its  counts,  the 
indietment  was  sufficient ;  and  it  was 
then  contended,  that  not  one  of  the 
oonnts  disclosed,  with  sufficient  cer- 
tainty, that  the  object  of  the  agi-eement 
alleged  in  it  was  an  indictable  of- 
fence*" The  court,  however,  was  of  a 
different  opinion ;  and  the  Chief- Jus* 
tioe,  in  delivering  his  Judgment,  thus 
expressed  himself — ^^It  was  boldly 
and  perseveringly  urged,  that  there 
was  no  crime  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment. If  there  was  one  in  any  count, 
or  in  any  part  of  a  count,  that  was 
tnffldent."  So  said  also  Mr  Justice 
Bnrton— We  cannot  arrest  the  judg- 
nent,  if  there  be  amy  count  on  which 
to  found  the  judgment" — the  other 
two  judges  expr^y  concurring  in 
tbat  doctrine;  and  the  whole  court 
dedded,  moreover,  that  all  the  counts 
were  sufficient  in  point  of  law.  They, 
therefore,  refused  the  motion.  Had 
it  been  (^ranted-'had  judgment  been 
arrested— aU  the  proceedings  would 
have  been  set  aside ;  but  the  defend- 
ants  might  have  been  indicted  afresh. 
Let  ns  once  mcHre  repeat  here— what 
is,  indeed,  oonspicuously  evident  from 
what  has  gone  before— that  at  the 
time  when  this  motion  in  arrest  of 
judgment  tr^  disenssed  and  decided 
in  the  court  below,  there  was  no  more 
doubt  entertained  by  any  criminal 
lawyer  at  the  bar,  or  on  the  bench,  in 
Ireland  or  £n^d|  that  if  w  indict- 


ment contained  one  single  good  count 
it  would  sustain  a  general  judgment, 
though  there  might  be  fifty  bad  counts 
in  it,  than  there  Is  of  doubt  among 
astronomers,  or  any  one  else,  whether 
the  earth  goes  round  the  sun,  or  the 
sun  round  the  earth.  Had  the  IriaU 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  held  the  con- 
trwy  doctrine,  it  would  have  been 
universally  scouted  for  its  imbecility 
and  ignorance. 

Having  been  called  up  for  judg* 
tnent  on  the  30th  May,  in  Trmity 
term  last,  the  defendants  wci-e  re- 
spectively sentenced  to  fine  and  im- 
pisonment,  and  to  give  security  to 
keep  the  pence,  and  be  of  good 
behaviour  fur  seven  years ;  and  were 
at  once  taken  into  custody,  in  execu- 
tion of  tlie  sentence.  They  immedi- 
ately sued  out  writs  of  eiTor,  coram 
nobis — (i.  e.  error  in  fact^  on  the  ground 
that  the  witnesses  had  not  been  duly 
sworn  before  the  grand  jury,  nor  theur 
names  authenticated  as  required  by 
statute.)  The  court  thereupon  for- 
mally affirmed  its  iudgments.  On  the 
14th  June  1844,  the  defendants  (mIio 
thereby  became  plaint^s  in  error) 
sued  out  of  the  "High  Court  of  Parlia- 
ment" writs  of  error,  to  reverse  the 
judgments  of  the  court  below.  On  the 
writ  of  error  being  sued  out,  it  became 
necessary,  as  ahready  intimated,  to 
enter  the  findings  of  the  jury,  accord* 
ing  to  the  true  and  legal  effect  of  such 
findings,  upon  the  record,  which  was 
done  accordingly — the  judges  them- 
selves, it  should  be  observed,  having 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that  mat- 
ter, which  is  not  within  their  pro- 
vince, but  that  of  the  proper  officer  of 
the  court,  who  is  aiaed,  in  difficult 
cases,  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
counsel ;  and  this  having  been  done, 
the  following  (inter  aUa)  appeared 
upon  the  face  of  the  record: — ^The 
eleven  counts  of  the  indictment  were 
set  out  verbatim ;  then  the  findings  of 
the  jury,  (An  accordance  with  the 
statement  of  them  which  will  be  found 
ante ;)  and  then  came  the  following 
all-important  paragraph — the  entry* 
of  judgment — every  word  of  which  is 
to  be  accurately  noted : — 

"  Whereupon  off  and  singnXar  tfo 
premises  being  seen  and  fuUy  under^ 
stood  by  the  court  of  our  said  Lady 
the  Queen  now  here,  it  is  considered 
fm4  f^jodged  by  the  sud  court  here. 
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that  tlie  said  Daniel  O^Connell,  for 

HIS  OFFENCES  AFORESAID,  dO  pay  a 

fine  to  onr  Soyereign  Lady  the  Queen 
of  two  thousand  pounds,  and  be  im- 
prisoned,'* &c.,  and  "  enter  into  recog- 
nisances to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  be 
of  good  behaviour  for  seven  years," 
&c.  Corresponding  entries  were  made 
concerning  tiie  other  defendants  re- 
spectively. 

This  Writ  of  Error,  addressed  to  the 
Chief- Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  in 
Dublin,  redtmg  (in  the  usual  form) 
that    MANIFEST  ERRORS,  it  wss  Said, 

had  intervened,  to  the  great  damage** 
of  the  parties  concerned ;  commands 
the  Chief-Justice,  distinctly  and 
plainly,  to  send  under  hia  seal  the 
record  of  proceedings  and  writ,  to 
Us  in  our  present  Parliament,  now 
holden  at  Westminster;  that  the  record 
and  proceedings  aforesaid  having  been 
Inspected,  we  may  farther  cause  to  be 
done  thereupon,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in 
Parliament  assembled,  for  correcting 
the  said  errors,  what  of  right,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  law  and  customs  of  this 
realm,  ought  to  be  done.'*  The  writ 
of  error,  accompanied  by  a  transcript 
of  the  entire  record  of  the  proceedings 
below,  having  been  duly  presented  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  then  came  the 
**  assignment  of  errors,''^  prepared  by 
the  counsel  of  the  plaintiff  in  error — 
being  a  statement  of  the  grounds  for 
imputing  manifest  error"  to  the  re- 
cord ;  and  which  in  this  case  were  no 
fewer  than  thirty-four.  The  Attorney- 
General,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  put 
in  the  usual  plea,  or  joinder  in  error — 
'*  In  nuUo  est  erratum;  *'  Anglid^  that 
**</i«r«  is  no  error  in  the  record"  This 
was  in  the  natui'e  of  a  demurrei',*  and 
referred  the  whole  record— and,  be  it 
observed,  nothing  but  the  record— 
to  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  constituting  the  High  Court  of  Par- 
liament. It  is  a  cardinal  maxim,  that 
upon  a  writ  of  error  the  court  cannot 
travel  out  of  the  record;  they  can  take 
Judicial  notice  of  nothing  but  what 
appears  upon  the  face  of  the  record, 
sent  up  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 


being  "  inspected,^  to  see  if  there  be 
any  error  Aerein, 

The  judges  <^  England  were  snm- 
moned  toadvise^  the  House  of  Lords: 
from  the  Queen's  Bench,  Justices  Pat- 
teson,  Williams,  and  Col^idge,  (Lord 
Denman,  the  Chief-Justice,  sittuig  in 
judgment  as  a  peer ;)  from  the  Com- 
num  Pleas^  Chief-Jnstioe  Tindal,  tad 
Justices  Coltman  and  Maule;  from  the 
Exchequer^  Barons  Parke,  AMersoo, 
andGnmey.  LordChief-BaronPoUock 
did  not  attend,  having  advised  the 
Crown  in  early  stages  of  the  case,  as 
Attorney -General:  li&  Justice  £r- 
skine  was  ill ;  and  the  remamiog  three 
common  law  judges,  Jastices  Wight- 
man,  RoUb,  and  Cresswell,  were  re« 
quired  to  preside  In  the  respodin 
courts  at  Nisi  Prms.  With  theae  ne- 
cessary exceptions,  the  whole  jodicttl 
force — so  to  speak — of  Enghaid  as- 
sisted in  the  deliberations  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  "  peers  who  con- 
stantly attended,  were  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Lords  Brougham,  Cottenhara, 
and  Campbell.  It  has  been  remarked 
as  singular,  that  Lord  Langdale  (the 
Master  of  the  Rolls)  did  not  attend  in 
his  place  on  so  important  an  occasion, 
and  take  his  share  in  the  responsibi- 
lity of  the  decision.  Possibly  he  con- 
sidered himself  not  qualifi»l  by  his 
equity  practice  and  experience  to 
decide  upon  the  niceties  of  criminal 
pleading.  Several  lay  peers  also 
attended — of  whom  some,  paiticn- 
larly  Lord  Bedesdale,  attended  regn- 
larly.  The  appeal  lasted  for  many 
days,  frequently  from  ten  o'dock  in 
the  morning  till  a  late  hour  m  the 
evening;  but  the  patience  and  attai- 
tton  or  the  peers  and  judges— we 
speak  from  personal  observation— wis 
exemplary.  For  the  crown  the  esse 
was  argued  by  the  English  and  Irish 
Attorney-Generals,  (Sir  W.  W.  Fol- 
lett  and  Mr  T.  B.  C.  Smith;)  for 
O'Connell  and  his  companions,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Wilde,  Mr  M.  D.  Hill,  Mr 
Fltzroy  Kelly,  and  Mr  Peacock,  all  of 
whom  evinced  a  degree  of  astuteness 
and  learning  commensorate  with  the 
occasion  of  their  exertions.  If  ever  a 


♦  Comi/n*$  Digest,  title  Pleader,  3  B.  18. 

t  This  is  the  proper  expression.  See  M'Qwen's  Practice  of  the  Bouse  efhffrit, 
p.  256.  *'They  are  summoned  for  their  advice  in  point  of  law,  and  the  greater 
dignity  of  the  proceedings  *»  of  the  Lords.— Chnm.  p.  167.) 
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case  was  thoroughly  discussed,  it  was  dictment,  or  in  the  entering  of  sach 

sorely  this.  If  ever  ♦*  justice  to  Ire-  findings?" 

had"  was  done  at  the  expense  of  Que^ion  IIL — *^  Is  there  any  suffi« 
the  "  delay  of  justice  to  England,"  it  dent  ground  for  reversing  the  judgment^ 
was  on  this  occasion.  When  the  ar*  Yxj  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  indict- 
gument  had  closed,  the  Lord  Chan-  ment,  or  of  the  findmgs,  or  entermg 
cellor  proposed  written  questions,  of  the  findings,  of  the  jury,  upon  the 
ekvcoi  in  number,  to  the  judges,  who  said  indictment? " 
h«^^  for  time  to  answer  them,  Question  XI, — In  an  indictment 
which  was  granted.  Seyeu  out  of  the  consisting  of  counts  A,  B,  G,  when 
dem  related  to  the  merest  technical  the  verdict  is,  guiUy  of  aU  generally^ 
ot^tiond,  and  which  ,were  unani"  and  the  counts  A  and  B  are  good, 
mously  declared  by  the  judges  to  be  and  the  count  C  is  bad ;  the  judgment 
untenable;  the  law  lords  (except  with  being,  that  the  defendant,  ^for  his 
reference  to  the  sixth  question,  as  to  offences  aforesaid^*  be  fined  and  im- 
the  overruling  the  challenge  to  the  prisoned ;  which  judgment  would  be 
amy)  concuning  in  their  opinions,  sufficient  in  point  of  law,  if  confined 
Lord  Denman  here  differed  with  the  expressly  to  counts  A  and  B— can 
judges,  stating  that  Mr  Justice  Cole-  such  judgment  be  reversed  on  a  wiit 
ridge  also  entertained  doubts  upon  the  of  error?  Will  it  make  anydiffer- 
subjeet;  Lords  Cottenham  and  Camp*  ence  whether  the  punishment  be  dis- 
bell  shared  their  doubts,  expressly  cretionary,  as  above  suggested,  or  a 
statmg,  however,  that  they  would  not  punishment  fixed  by  law  ?  " 
have  reversed  the  proceedings  on  that  The  above  questions  may  be  stated 
ground.  If  they  had  concurred  in  re-  shortly  and  substantially  thus : — ^Are 
Teniogthejndgment  which  disallowed  there  aay  defective  counts  in  the  in- 
the  challenge  to  the  array,  the  only  dictment?  Any  defeciiy^  Jindings  of 
effect  would  have  been,  to  order  a  the  jury?  Any  defects  in  en/ierm// the 
venire  de  novo,  or  a  new  trial.  With  findings?  Can  judgment  be  reversed 
seven  of  the  questions,  therefore,  we  on  any  of  these  grounds?  If  one  only 
have  here  no  concern,  and  have  infi«  of  several  counts  in  an  indictment  be 
site  satisfaction  in  disencumbering  the  bad ;  a  veixiict  given  of  guilty"  ge- 
ease  of  such  vexatious  trifling —  nerally;  judgment  awarded  agunst 
for  such  we  consider  it — and  laymg  the  defendant  for  his  offences  afore- 
hefore  our  readers  the  remainiug  said,^'  and  the  punishment  discretion- 
four  questions  which  tended  to  raise  ary--<^an  judgment  be  reversed  on  a 
the  siKQLE  POINT  ou  wMch  the  writ  of  error?  The  whole  matter 
jadgment  was  reversed ;  a  point,  be  may  now,  in  fact,  be  reduced  to  this 
it  obsfoved,  which  was  not,  as  it  could  single  question :  Can  a  judgment  in- 
not  m  the  nature  of  things  have  been,  fiictins;  fine  or  imprisonment  be  re- 
made m  the  court  below — arising  out  versed  by  a  court  of  error,  because 
of  proceedings  which  took  place  after  that  judgment  proceeded  on  an  indict- 
theconrtbelow,  having  discharged  theur  ment  containing  both  had  and  good 
dQty,  hadbeoome/tme<si#cto.  Those  counts,  and  in  respect  of  which  some 
Questions  were,  respectively,  the  first,  of  the  findings  of  the  jury  were  either 
seeottd,  third,  and  last,  (the  eleventh,)  defective  or  defectively  entered  ?—Let 
and  as  follow : —  ns  now  listen  to  the  decision  of  that 

Question  L — Are  all,  or  any,  and  venerable  body  of  men,  who  are,  in 

if  any,  which  of  the  counts  ofUie  in-  the  language  of  our  great  commenta- 

dietmenty  bad  m  iSczuv— so  that,  if  such  tor,    3ie  depositaries  of  the  laws^  the 

count  or  counts  stood  alone  in  the  in-  living  oradesy  who  must  decide  in  aU 

dictmoit,  no  judgment  against  the  de-  cases  of  doubty  and  who  are  bound 

feudants  could  properly  be  entered  by  an  oath  to  decide  according  to  the 

upon  them?"  law  of  the  land.^'*    The  questions 

Qusium  11. — Is  there  any,  and  which  they  had  thus  to  consider, 

if  any,  what  defect  in  the  findings  of  moreover,  were  not  questions  of  rare, 

thtjwry  upon  the  trial  of  the  said  in-  subtle,  nnnsnal,  and  speculative,  but 


*  1  BlackttgM's  Commentaries,  p.  69. 


of  an  ordinaiy  practical  charaeteri 
sach  as  they  were  concerned  with 
every  day  of  their  llres  in  administer- 
ing the  criminal  law  of  the  oenntry. 

Fhrst^  then,  were  tfaet^  any  bad 
counts  in  the  indiotment? 

The  Judges  wo-e  unanimonsljr  itf 
opinion  that  two  of  the  counts  were 
bad,  or  insnfllcient  in  law — and  two 
only — which  were  the  sixth  and 
sEVBirrH  counts.  They  held  posi* 
tirely  and  explicitly,  that  the  remain- 

ing  RIRS  COUHTS  WEllB  PSBFECTLT 
TALID. 

The  Chief-Justice  (Tindal)  thus 
delirered  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
himself  and  his  brethren  on  this 
point* 

**No  serious  objection  appears  to 
have  been  made  by  counsel  fbr  the  pri- 
soners, against  the  sufficiency  of  any  of 
the  counts  prior  to  the  sixth.  Indeed, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  th^ 
charges  contained  in  the  first  five 
OOUNTS,  do  anumtit  ih  each  to  the  legti 
n^ffknoB  0^  cotupifw!^^  and  ore  eu0t* 

We  all  concur  in  opinion  as  to 
the  BiDHTH,  KiNTH,  and  tenth 
counts,  (no  doubt  whatever  having 
been  raised  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
ELEVENTH  count,)  that  the  object  and 
purpose  of  the  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  defbndants  atid  others,  as  dis- 
closed upon  those  counts,  is  an  agree- 
ment fbr  the  peribrmance  of  an  act, 
and  the  attainment  of  an  object^  which 
is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land." 

With  reference  to  the  sixth  and 
sevekth  counts,  in  the  form  in  which 
they  stand  upon  thefar  record,  the 
judges  were  unanimously  of  opiniou, 
that  these  counts  "  did  not  state  the 
illegal  purpose  and  design  of  the 
agreement  entered  ihto  between  the 
defendants,  with  such  pniper  and 
sufficient  certedntif  as  to  lead  to  the 
nxcestary  eondusion  that  it  was  au 
agreement  to  do  an  act  in  violation 
of  the  law.**  They  did  not  show  what 
sort  of  Ibar  was  intended  by  the  at* 
leged  intimidation,  nor  upon  whom  it 
was  intended  to  ope)«te,  nor  was  it 
alleged  that  the  physical  force  exhi-^ 
Mted'*  was  to  be  uied^  olr  MendM  to 
be  used. 

Observe^  thetefore,  on  what  grounds 
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these  two  eomita— two  only  out  of 
eleven---«re  held  d^^etive:  they  in 
defident  in  that  figonms  '^cgrtfon^r** 
flow  held  requisite  to  ooos^te  a  per* 
footly  legal  charge  of  crime.  Tb  the 
eye  of  plaid  common  sense— we  itb* 
mit)  with  the  deepest  deferace,  to 
those  who  hate  held  othvwise^ 
they  distinctly  disclose  a  €orp»  dt- 
Uetif  bat  when  stretebed  upon  the 
agoniaing  rack  of  legal  logfc  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  it  seems  that 
they  gave  way.  The  degree  of  "oer* 
talnty"  here  insisted  upon,  would 
seem  to  savour  a  little  (posdblj)  ef 
that  nimia  subtSUae  gum  an  Jmt  n» 
probatur;  et  talis  certitiuih  certibidmem 
toHfkfuHtt  and  which,  in  the  shape  of 
^  certainty  to  a  certain  intent  m  ereiy 
particular,"  is  rejected  in  law,  sceonl- 
log  to  Lord  Coke,  (5  Sep.  121.)  It 
undoubtedly  tends  to  impose  hMrita- 
ble  difflcoltv  upon  the  administratloo 
of  criminal  Justice.  Sir  Matthew  Hals 
complained  strongly  of  this  "strict* 
ness,  which  has  grown  to  be  ahteoiiflh 
and  inconvenience  in  the  law,  and  the 
administration  thereof ;  for  that  moft 
offenders  escape  by  the  over-easy  sir 
given  to  exceptions  in  ladictmeDts, 
than  bythelrowninnoeence.''~12HaL 
P.  C.  198 ;  4  Bla.  Co.  876.  The  words, 
in  the  present  case^  are  pregnant  with 
irresistible  ''infbtenee"  of  guilt;  si 
additional  word  or  two,  which  to  ss 
appear  ah^eadyimplicitly  there^  as  they 
are  actually  in  tne  eleventh  eoioit, 
Would  have  dispersed  every  poidhie 
film  of  doubt  I  and  Lord  Bnmgham,  ia 
giving  Judgment,  appeared  to  beof  thti 
opinion.  But  now  fbr  the  aensrsl  n»> 
suit :  The  indictment  conUdned  t«s 
imperibct  counts,  and  nine  perihit 
counts,  distbiotly  disdosing  mam 
not  very  fiUr  short  of  treason. 

Thns,  then,  the  fitet  qnestion  was 
answered. 

To  the  mxmd  question  the  jodges 
replied  unanimonsiy;  "  that  the  J6m^ 
ofAtjufff  in  the  first  Ibarooiittti 
were  not  authorised  tiy  law,  and  sre 
ineorrectly  enteifed  on  the  rseorl" 
One  of  the  Jodgee,  however,  and  a 
most  eminent  judge,  (Mr  Justice  Pit* 
teson,)  being  of  a  conlar^  ophiiott. 

Thus  we  have  it  unanUnously  de- 
dded  by  the  jndgesi  whose  dedskm 
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wm  MqiilMHiiii  Ih  hf  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  there  were  two  bad 
eoimts,  (the  6th  and  7th.)  on  which 
there  were  good  findings  dj  the  jmy, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Mr  Justice 
Patteson,  fonr  goodconnts,  (the  Ist,  2d, 
and  4th^)  on  which  there  were 
bad  flndhigs.  The  effect  of  this  two«^ 
ibid  error  was  thus  tersely  stated  hy 
Mr  Baron  Gnmey,  and  adopted  by 
Ae  Lofd  Chancellor.* 

cannot  dlstingnish  between  a 
had  finding  on  a  good  count,  and  ^ 
good  finding  on  a  bad  count.  They 
tppear  to  me  to  amount  to  precisely 
the  same  thing—namely,  that  upon 
wbich  no  judgment  can  be  pronounced. 
The  judgment  must  be  taken  to  faaye 
proceeded  upon  the  txmcurrence  of 
good  eouhts  and  ffood  finding$^  and 
upon  nothing  else." 

HerS)  then,  at  length,  it  seems  that 
we  hare  hit  upon  a  hht — a  petty,  dr- 
enrascribed  blot  to  be  sure,  upon  a 
▼ast  stirfaoe  of  otherwise  unsullied 
legal  sufficiency;  but  still^in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  judges — a  blot. 

What  wto  to  be  held  the  efi^ect  of 
it?  Or  had  it  emsr  effect? 

The  traversers*  connseli  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  took  by  sur* 
prise  cveiy  one  whom  they  addressed 
—all  their  opponents,  all  the  judges, 
all  the  hiw  lonls,  and  all  the  legal 
profession,  as  soon  as  they  had  heard 
of  it— by  boldly  affirming,  that  if  this 
Mot  really  existed,  it  would  inralidate 
and  utterly  nuUify  the  whole  proceed- 
higs  from  the  beginning  to  the  endl 
They  hammered  away  at  this  point 
ftecordhigly,  hottr  after  hour — day 
alter  day—- with  desperate  pertinacity  \ 
being  compelled  fh)m  time  to  time, 
during  their  hopefUl  argument,  to  ad- 
mit, that  up  to  that  moment  the  rule 
or  custom  which  they  were  seeking  to 
impeach  had  bem  universally  acted 
upon  from  time  immemorial,  to  the 
contranr  of  that  for  Which  they  were 
contenmng.  This  strange  and  novet 
point  of  theirs  gate  jise  to  the  third 
and  deveilth  questions  put  to  the 
judges.  These  questions  are  substan- 
tially identical,  Ti2.t  whether  a  single 
bad  count  in  an  indictment  on  which 
there  has  been  a  general  Verdict  of 
gvilty,  with  judgment  accordingly, 
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will  entitle  the  fortunate  defendant  to 
ft  reversal  of  that  judgment  ? 

We  heard  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  argument ;  and  listened  to  thi» 
part  of  it  with  a  comfortable  con- 
sciousness that  we  beheld,  in  each 
counsel  arguing  it^  as  it  were,  a  viper, 
gnawing  a  filel  If  this  be  law, 
thought  we,  then  have  many  thou- 
sands of  injured  gentlemen  been,  in 
all  human  probability,  unjustly  hang-^ 
ed,  and  transported  for  life  or  for 
vears,  been  fined,  imprisoned,  sent 
to  the  tread-mill,  and  publicly  whip- 
ped; for  Heaven  only  knows  how 
many  of  the  counts  in  the  indictments 
against — say  Mr  Fauntleroy ;  Messrs 
Thistlewood,  Brunt,  Tidd,  and  Ings ; 
Messrs  Greenacre,  Courvoisier,  and 
manv  others— have  been  defective  in 
law  I  How  many  hundreds  are  now 
luxurlsUing  in  Norfolk  Island  who 
have,  on  this  supposition,  no  just  right 
to  be  there ;  and  who,  had  they  been 
but  popular  miscreants,  nught  have 
eollected  sufficient  funds  from  their 
friends  and  admirers  to  enable  them 
to  prove  this — to  try  a  fall  with  jus- 
tice and  show  her  weakness ;  to  over-> 
haul  the  proceedings  against  them,- 
detect  the  latent  flaws  therein,  re-* 
turn  in  triumph  to  the  bosom  of  their 
families  and  friends,  and  exhibit  new 
and  greater  fbats  of  dexterity  in  their 
art  and  mystery  1  Why  should  not 
that  ^^innocmt^^  convict~^now  passing 
over  the  seas — Mr  Barber,  on  hearing 
of  this  decision,  soon  after  his  arrivid 
at  the  dlBtant  paradise  to  which  he  is 
bound,  take  new  heart  and  remit  in- 
structions by  the  next  homeward 
bound  ship  for  a  writ  of  error,  in  or-i 
der  that  he  may  have  his  chance  of 
detecting  a  flaw  in  one  of  the  many 
counts  of  his  indictment? 

But,  to  be  serious  again,  how  stands 
the  case  in  the  present  instance  ?  Of 
eleven  counts,  six  must  be  in  legal 
contemplation  expunged  from  the  re- 
cord :  FOUR,  (the  first,  second,  thirds 
and  fourth,)  because,  though  in  them- 
selves sufficient  in  law,  the  findings 
upon  them  were  technically  defective  \ 
and  TWO,  (the  sixth  and  seventh,) 
bejcause  they  were  technically  def^ 
tive  in  point  of  law,  though  the  find-* 
ings  on  them  were  unotjeetionable. 
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Then  there  renudn  fivb  perfect 

COUNTS  WITH  FIVE  PERFECT  FDCD- 

IKGS,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the 
judges  and  of  ali  the  lair  lords;  those 
five  counts  containing  the  gist  of 
the  whole  charge  against  O'Connell 
and  his  confederates— those  five^SiMi- 
ings  establishing  that  the  defendants 
were  guilty  of  the  offieuces  so  laid 
to  their  charge.  Blot  out,  then, 
idtogether  from  the  record  the  six 
counts  objectionable  on  the  above- 
mentioned  grounds,  how  are  the  other 
five  to  be  got  rid  of?  Thus,  said 
the  traversers*  counseL  We  have 
the  entire  record  before  us  containing 
all  the  eleven  counts  and  findings^ 
both  good  and  bad ;  and  we  find  by 
the  language  of  the  record  itself, 
that  the  judges,  in  passing  sentence, 
took  into  consideration  all  the  eleven 
counts,  as  if  they  had  beep  valid 
counts  with  valid  findings — ^for  the 
judges  expressly  inflicted  punishment 
on  each  of  the  traversers  *^^for  his 
OFFENCES  aforesaid.'^  Is  it  not  there- 
fore plain  to  demonstration,  that  the 
measure  of  punishment  was  governed 
by  reference  to  six — i.  e.  a  majority 
—of  eleven  counts,  which  six  counts 
had  no  more  right  to  stand  on  the 
record,  entailing  liability  to  punish- 
ment on  the  parties  named  in  them, 
than  six  of  the  odes  of  Horace?  The 
punishment  here,  moreover,  being  dis- 
cretionary, and  consequently  depen- 
dent upon,  and  influenced  by,  the  in- 
gredients of  guilt,  which  it  appears 
conclusively  that  the  judges  took  into 
their  consideration? 

Such  was  the  general  di'ift  of  the 
reasonings  of  the  traversers*  counsel. 
What  was  their  effect  upon  the  as- 
sembled judges — those  experienced 
and  authoritative  expositors  of  the  Issr 
of  the  land  ?  Why,  after  nearly  two 
months*  tune  taken  to  consider  and 
ponder  over  the  various  points  which 
had  been  started — after  anxious  con* 
sideration  and  communication  one 
with  another — they  re-appeared  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and,  led  by  one  who  wiU  be 
on  all  hands  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
most  experienced,  gifted,  profoundly 
learned,  and  perfectly  impartial  and  fn- 
dependent  Uwyers  that  ever  presided 
over  a  court  of  justice— Sir  Nicholas 
Tuidal — SEVEN  out  of  nine  of  the 
judges  expressed  a  clear  unhesitating 


opinion,  that  the  third  and  derentk 
questions  should  be  answered  in  the 
negative— vis.  that  the  judgment  was 
in  no  way  invalidated— could  be  in 
BO  way  impeached,  by  reason  of  the 
defective  counts  and  findings.  The 
two  dissenting  judges  who  had  besu 
bit  by  the  arguments  of  the  ttvm- 
sers*  counsel,  were  Baron  Parke  sad  ^ 
Mr  Justice  Coltman— the  latter  speak-' 
ing  in  a  confident,  the  former  m  a  re* 
markablyhcsitatiug  and  doubting  toae. 
The  majority  consisted  of  Chief-Jhft- 
tice  Sir  Nicholas  Tindal,  Mr  Ji#ce 
Patteson,  Mr  Justice  Manle,  Mr*^ 
tice  Williams,  Mr  Baron  GonMy,  >tr 
Baron  Alderson,  and  Mr  Justiorl^tlfr- 
ridge. 

We  have  no  hentation  in  express- 
ing our  opinion,  that  the  jndgmeate 
delivered  by  this  maioriQr  of  the 
judges  stand  on  the  iounovable  basis 
of  sound  logic,  accurals  law,  and  good 
sense;  and  lament  that  our  qiacewlll 
not  allow  us  to  present  our  readeis 
with  the  many  striking  and  condosirs 
reasonings  and  illustrations  with  which 
those  judgments  abound.  We  can  bat 
glance  at  the  remft— leaving  the  pnh 
eess  to  be  examined  at  leisure  by  those 
so  disposed.  The  artful  fallacies  of 
the  traversers*  counsel  wiU  be  fonsd 
utterly  demolished.  The  first  grand 
conclusion  of  the  judges  was  thus  ex- 
pressed by  the  Chief-Jnstioft — 

I  conceive  it  to  be  the  law,  that  hi 
the  case  of  an  indictment,  if  there  be 
ONE  GOOD  COUNT  in  an  indictment  op* 
on  which  the  defendants  have  been  de- 
clared guilty  by  proper  findings  on  the 
record,  and  a  judgment  given  for  the 
crown,  imposmg  a  sentence  anthorixed 
by  law  to  be  awarded  in  reapect  of 
the  particular  offence,  that  such  jodg- 
ment  cannot  be  reveised  by  a  writ  of 
error,  by  reason  of  one  or  more  of  the 
counts  in  the  indictment  bdng  bad  la 
point  of  law.** 

The  main  argument  of  the  traver* 
sers*  counsel  was  thus  disposed  of—  ^ 
It  was  urged  at  your  lordshipa* 
bar,  that  all  the  instances  which  hare 
been  brought  forward  in  support  of 
the  proposition,  that  one  good  ooimt 
will  support  a  general  judgment  upon 
an  indictment  in  which  ttoe  are  also 
bad  counts,  are  cases  in  which  then 
was  a  motion  ui  arrest  of  judgment^ 
not  cases  ^ere  a  wrU  of  error  has 
been  brou^t    This  may  be  tme  i 
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for  80  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
there  is  no  single  instance  in  whicli 
a  writ  of  error  has  been  ever  brought 
to  reyerse  a  judgment  upon  an  indict- 
ment, upon  this  ground  of  objection. 
Bat  the  very  circumstance  of  the  re* 
fasal  by  the  couit  to  arrest  the  judg- 
ment, where  such  arrest  has  been 
pr&jedon  the  ground  of  some  defective 
cooDt  appearing  on  the  record,  and 
the  assigning  by  tho  coml  as  the  rea- 
son for  such  refusal,  that  there  was 
one  good  count  upon  which  the  judg- 
ment might  be  entered  up,  affords  the 
strongest  argument,  that  they  thought 
the  judgment,  when  entered  up^  was 
irreversible  upon  a  writ  of  error.  For 
SQch  answer  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  given ;  it  could  have  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  mislead  the  prosecutor, 
if  the  court  were  sensible  at  the  time, 
that  the  judgment,  when  entered  up, 
might  atlerwards  be  reversed  by  a 
conrt  of  error." 

The  grand  argument  derived  from 
&e  language  of  the  judgment^  was  thus 
encountered : — 

I  mterpret  the  words,  '  that  the 
defendant  ybr  his  offences  {^foresaid, 
be  fined  and  imprisoned,*  in  their 
plam  literal  sense,  to  mean  such  of- 
fences  as  are  set  out  in  the  counts  of 
the  nuUctmeni  which  are  free  from  ob^ 
jection,  and  of  which  the  defendant  is 
^ovon  by  proper  findings  on  the  record 
to  have  been  guilt^thdX  is  in  effect 
the  offences  contamed  in  the  fifth  and 
eighth,  and  all  the  subsequent  counts. 
And  I  see  no  objection  to  the  word 
offences,  in  the  plural,  being  used, 
whether  the  several  counts  last  enu- 
merated do  intend  several  and  distinct 
offences,  or  only  one  offence  described 
in  different  manners  in  those  counts. 
For  whilst  the  record  remains  in  that 
Bhq)e,  and  unreversed,  there  can  be 
no  objection  in  point  of  law,  that  they 
ehoold  be  called  *  offences  *  as  they 
appear  on  the  record.*^ 

Now,  however,  let  us  see  the 
view  taken  of  the  matter  by  Mr 
Baron  Farke — a  man  undoubtedly 
of  acute  and  powerful  mind,  as  well 
as  accurate  and  extensive  learn- 
ing. It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
by  the  tone  of  diffidence  which  per- 
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vades  his  judgment ;  and  it  was  deli- 
vered in  a  very  subdued  manner,  not 
usual  with  that  learned  judge;  oc- 
casioned doubtless  by  the  pain  with 
which  he  fouud  himself,  on  an  occa- 
sion of  such  transcendant  importance, 
differing  from  all  his  brethren  but  one. 
He  commenced  by  acknowledging  the 
astonishment  with  which  he  had  heard 
counsel  at  the  bar  question  the  pro- 
position which  he  (Baron  Parke)  had 
always  considered^  ever  since  he  had 
been  in  the  profession,  perfectly  settled 
and  weU  estabHsIied^  viz.  that  in  cii- 
minal  cases  one  good  count,  though 
associated  with  many  bad  ones, 
would,  nevertheless,  suffice  to  support 
a  general  judgment.  But  he  had 
been  induced  to  doubt  whether  the 
rule  had  not  been  carried  too  far,  by 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  dicta  of 
judges  on  applications  in  arrest  of 
judgment" 

To  enable  the  lay  reader  to  appre- 
ciate the  novel  doctrine  which  has 
been  sanctioned  in  the  present  case, 
it  is  requisite  to  understand  cleai'ly  the 
distinction  to  which  we  have  already 
briefly  adverted,  between  a  motion  in 
arrest  of  Judgment  and  a  writ  of  error » 
When  a  defendant  has  been  found 
guilty  of  an  offence  by  the  verdict  of 
a  juiy,  judgment  must  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course,  judgment  being  the 
sentence  of  the  law  pronounced  by 
the  court  upon  the  matter  contained 
in  the  record."  *  If,  however,  the  de- 
fendant can  satisfy  the  court  that  the 
indictment  is  entirely  defective,  he  will 
succeed  in  arresting^"  or  staying  the 
passing  of  judgment ;  but  if  he  cannot, 
the  court  will  proceed  to  givejudgment. 
That  judgment  having  been  entered 
on  the  record,  the  defendant,  if  stUl 
persuaded  that  the  indictment  is  de- 
fective, and  consequently  the  judg- 
ment given  on  it  erroneous,  has  one 
more  diance ;  viz.  to  reverse  the  judg- 
ment which  has  been  so  given,  by 
bringing  a  writ  of  error  before  an 
appellate  tribunal.  Now,  the  exact 
proposition  for  which  the  traversers' 
counsel  contended  was  this — that  the 
rule  that  ^^one  good  count  will  sustain 
a  general  judgment,  though  there  are 
also  bad  counts  in  the  indictment,"  is 
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applicable  to  that  stage  only  of  tlie 
proceedings  at  wtiich  a  motion  is  made 
in  arrest  of  judgment ;  i,  e.  before  the 
judgment  hoe  been  aetuaUy  gwen^  and 
not  to  tlie  stage  at  whicli  a  writ  of 
error  lias  been  obtained,  viz.  after  the 
judgment  has  been  actuaUg  given. 

This  proposition  was  adopted  by 
Mr  Justice  Coltman';  while  Mr  Baron 
Parke— for  reasons  substantially  iden- 
tical with  those  of  Lords  Denman, 
Cottenham,  and  Campbell — declared 
himself  unable  to  overthrow  it. 

As  to  the  opinion  that  one  good 
count,  properly  fdund,  will  support  a 
judgment  warranted  by  it,  whatever 
bad  counts  there  may  l)e,"  Mr  Baron 
Parke  said — "  I  doubt  whether  this 
received  opinion  is  so  sufficiently 
established  by  a  course  of  usage  and 
practical  recognition,  though  generally 
entertained,  as  to  compel  its  adoption 
in  the  present  case,  and  prevent  me 
consijoring  its  propriety.  After  much 
anxious  consideration,  and  weighing 
the  difficulties  of  reconciling  such  a 
doctrine  with  principle,  I  feel  so  much 
doubt,  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
concur  with  the  majority  of  the  judges 
upon  this  question." 

Without  for  one  moment  presuming 
to  suggest  any  Invidious  comparison, 
we  may  observe,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  learning  and  ability  of  the  two 
dissenting  judges,  the  majority,  with 
Bir  Nicholas  Tindal  at  their  head, 
contains  some  of  the  most  powerful, 
well  -  disciplined,  long  -  experienced, 
and  learned  intellects  that  ever  were 
devoted  to  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  all  of  tbem  thoroughly  fami- 
liar with  the  law  and  practice  in  cri- 
minal proceedings;  and  as  we  have  al- 
ready suggested,  no  competent  reader 
can  penise  their  judgments  without 
fueling  admiration  of  the  logical  power 
evinced  by  them.  While  Mr  Baron 
Parke  doubts"  as  to  the  soundness 
of  his  conclusions,  they  all  express  a 
clear  and  decisive  opinion  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  rule  or  custom  in 
question  as  a  rule  of  law,  and  as  to 
its  reasonableness,  utility,  and  justice. 

The  reading  of  these  judgments 
occupied  fh)m  ten  o^clock  on  the 
Monday  morning  till  three  o^dock  in 
.the  af^oon«  when  the  Housfi  ad- 
journed till  Wednesday ;  having  first 
ordered  the  opiniona  of  the  judges  to 


be  printed.  There  were  a  considcrabie 
number  of  peers  (among  whom  im 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge)  present,  sod 
they  listened  attentively  to  those  wfaon 
they  had  summoned  to  advise  tbem  oa 
so  great  an  occasion.  Lords  Brongfaao, 
Denman,  Cottenham,  and  Campbdl 
sat  near  one  another  on  the  opposi- 
tion side  of  the  House,  each  witk 
writing-tables  before  Mm;  andtiiey, 
together  wfth  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
appeared  to  pay  close  attention  to 
what  fell  from  the  judges.  The 
House  of  Lords  on  these  great  oeca- 
sions  presents  a  very  interestinff  ind 
impressive  appearance.  The  Chin- 
cellor  sits  robed  in  his  usual  place, 
surrounded  by  the  judges,  who  sre 
seated  on  the  woolsacks  in  the  centre 
of  the  house,  all  in  their  ftdl  official 
costume,  each  rising  to  read  his  written 
judgment.  If  ever  man  made  a  mag- 
nificent personal  appearance  among  his 
fellows,  it  is  Lord  Lyndhnrst  thus  sur- 
rounded. At  the  bar  of  the  home 
stood,  or  sat,  the  majority  of  Uie 
counsel  engaged  on  each  side,  as  well 
as  others ;  and  the  whole  space  be- 
hind was  crowded  by  anxious  specta- 
tors, conspicuons  among  whom  were 
Messrs  Mahoney  and  Ford,  (two  tall, 
stout,  shrewd-looking  men,)  the  Irish 
attorneys  engaged  on  behalf  of  the 
traversers.  They  and  thdr  oooosel 
appeared  a  trifle  less  despondiog  at 
the  conclusion  of  Baron  Parke's  judg- 
ment ;  but  the  impression  was  univer- 
sal that  the  ChanceUor  would  adTiae 
the  House  to  affirm  the  judgment,  in 
accordance  with  the  opinions  of  so 
overwhelming  a  majority  of  the 
judges.  No  one,  however,  could  do 
more  than  guess  the  inclination  of  the 
law  lords,  or  what  impression  had 
been  made  upon  them  by  the  oplnioqs 
of  the  judges.  When  therefore  Wed- 
nesday, the  day  of  final  jud^eot 
upon  this  memorable  and  agitatlog 
case,  had  arrived,  it  is  difficult  to 
describe  the  excitement  and  anxiety 
manifest  among  all  the  parties  who 
densely  crowded  the  space  between 
the  door  and  the  bar  of  the  House. 
There  were,  of  conrse,'  none  of  the 
judges  present,  with  the  exeepdo? 
of  Mr  Baron  JElolie,  who,  hi  plain 
ctothea,  flfl-t  asL  ihn  .atepa  of  tha  i 
throne,  a  mere  private  spectator. 
Thm  were  about  a  dozen  peers  on 
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the  rainlsierial  benches,  incloding 
Lord  Wharnclifie,  Lord  Rcdesdale, 
Lord  8tradbroke,  and  others;  and 
several  peers  (inelnding  Lord  Olanri- 
cardc)  sat  on  the  opposite  benches. 
Lords  Cottenham  and  Campbell  sat 
to^^ether,  frequently  in  communication 
with  each  other,  and  occasionally  with 
Lord  Denman,  who  sat  near  them, 
at  the  cross-benches,  busily  engaged 
in  referring  to  books  and  papers. 
I^rd  Brougham  occnpied  his  usual 
]<lace,  a  little  nearer  the  bar  of  the 
llonsc  than  Lords  Cottenham  an4 
Campbell ;  and  on  the  wiiting-deska 
of  all  three  lay  their  written  judg- 
ments. All  the  law-peers  wore  a  seri- 
ous and  thoughtful  expression  of  coun- 
tenance— which  you  scratlnized  with 
eager  anxiety  in  vain  for  any  sign  of 
the  sort  of  judgments  which  they  had 
come  prepared  to  deliver.  The  traver- 
H^rs*  leading  counsel,  Sir  Thomas 
Wilde  and  Mr  Hill,  both  stood  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  in  a  state  of  very  per- 
ceptible suspense  and  anxiety.  The 
Attomey-Qeneral  for  Ireland  sat  la 
his  usual  place — almost  motionless,  as 
nanal,  from  first  to  last — very  calm, 
and  watching  the  proceedings  with 
deep  attention,  seldom  uttering  more 
than  a  passing  syllable  to  those  who 
sat  next  to  him,  i .  e.  the  English  Solici- 
tor-General, and  Mr  Wadmngton,  and 
Mr  Manle  of  the  Treasury.  After 
Judgment  had  been  briefly  given  in 
Gray's  case,  a  few  moments'  Interval 
of  silence  elapsed— the  silence  of  sup- 
pressed anxiety  and  expectation.  At 
length  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  had 
been  sitting  with  a  veiy  thoughtful 
ah"  fbr  a  few  moments,  slowly  rose 
from  the  woolsack,  and  advanced  to 
his  proper  post  when  addressing  the 
HoDse,  viz.  at  about  a  couple  of 
yards'  distance  to  the  left  of  the  wool- 
sack. Fmding  that  his  robes,  or  train, 
had  hi  some  way  got  inconvenientlv 
disarranged,  so  as  to  interfere  with 
the  free^^  of  his  motions,  he  occupied 
several  seconds  in  very  calmly  putthagtt 
to  rights ;  and  then  his  tall  commanding 
figure  stood  before  yon,  in  ail  that 
tranqnil  grace  and  dignity  of  appear- 
ance and  gesture,  for  which  he  has 
ever  been  so  remarkably  distinguished. 
Bnring  the  whole  time— exactly  an 
hoor-Hthat  he  was  speaking,  his  voice 
dear  and  harmonious  as  usnaly  and 


his  attitude  and  gesture  characterized 
by  a  graceful  and  easy  energy,  he 
never  once  slipped,  or  even  hesitated 
for  want  of  an  apt  expression ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  invariably  hit  upon 
the  very  expression  which  was  the 
most  accurate,  appropriate,  and  ele- 
gant, for  conveying  his  meaning.  He 
spoke  with  an  air  of  unusual  deci- 
sion, and  entirely  extempore^  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  single  me- 
morandum, or  note,  or  law-book:  yet 
the  greater  portion  of  his  speech  con- 
sisted of  very  masterly  comments  on 
a  great  number  of  cases  which  had 
been  cited,  in  doing  which  he  was  as 
familiar  and  exactly  accurate,  in  stat- 
ing not  only  the  principles  and  distinc- 
tions involved,  but  the  minutest  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  them,  as  if 
the  cases  had  been  lying  open  before 
him!  His  very  first  sentence  put  an 
end  to  all  doubt  as  to  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  had  arrived.  These  were  his 
precise  words — the  last  of  them  utter- 
ed with  peculiar  emphasis  :  —  "  My 
lords,  I  have  to  move  your  lordships 
that  the  judgment  of  the  court  below 
in  this  case  be  affirmed,^^  He  pro- 
ceeded to  compliment  the  judges  on 
the  patient  and  laborious  attention 
and  research  which  thev  had  bestow- 
ed upon  the  case.  "  My  lords,"  said 
he,  ^*  with  respect  to  all  the  points 
submitted  to  their  consideration,  with 
the  exception  of  one  question — for  in 
substance  it  was  one  question — their 
opinion  and  judgment  have  been 
nnanimous.  With  reference  to  that 
one  question,  seven  of  the  learned 
Judges,  with  the  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  at  their  head,  have  ex- 
pressed a  distinct,  a  clear,  and  decided 
opinion  aeainst  the  objections  which 
were  urged.  Two  other  learned  judges 
have  expressed  an  adverse  opinion. 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say— apd  all 
who  were  present  to  hear  them  must 
agree  with  me — that  it  was  an  opin- 
ion accompanied  with  much  doubt  and 
much  hesitation.  I  think,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  unless  your  lord* 
ships  are  thoroughly  and  entirely  sa» 
tiified  that  the  opinion  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  judges  was founded  m 
palpabk  error ^  your  lordships  will  Ifeel 
yourselves,  in  a  case  of  this  kind^  bound 
by  their  decision  to  adhere  to  and 
Support  theur  judgment,  and  act  In 
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eonformity  "with  it."  After  brieflj 
stating  the  only  question  before  them 
— \VL.  whether,  there  being  defec- 
tive counts  in  the  indictment,  and 
other  counts  with  defective  findings 
on  them,  a  general  jndgment  can  be 
sustained?'' — ^he  proceeded,  "Your 
lordships  will  observe  that  this  is  a 
mere  technical  question,  though,  I  ad- 
mit, of  great  importance — never  pre- 
sented to  the  judges  of  the  court  below, 
not  calling  in  question  their  judgment 
in  substance— but  arising  entirely  out 
of  the  manner  in  which  that  judgment 
has  been  entered  up,  by  those  whose 
province  it  was  to  discharge  that  par- 
ticular duty."  He  then  made  the 
following  decisive  and  authoritative 
declaration,  which  all  who  know  the 
accurate  and  profound  learning  and 
the  vast  judidal  experience  of  the 
Chancellor  will  know  how  to  value. 
"  Allow  me,  my  lords,  to  say,  that  it 
has  always  been  considered  as  a  clear j 
distinct^  and  undoubted  principle  of  the 
criminal  law  of  England^  that  in  a  case 
of  this  nature  a  general  judgment  is 
sufficient ;  and  from  the  first  moment 
when  I  entered  the  profession,  down 
to  the  time  when  I  heard  the  question 
agitated  at  your  lordships'  bar,  I 
never  heard  it  called  in  question.  I 
have  found  it  uniformly  and  constant- 
ly acted  upon,  without  doubt,  without 
hesitation.  I  find  it  in  all  treatises, 
in  all  text- writers  on  the  subject — not 
questioned,  not  doubted,  not  quali- 
fied, but  stated  broadly  and  clearly. 
Now  for  the  first  time  it  has  been 
stated—and  Mr  Baron  Parke  hunself 
admits  that  it  is  for  the  first  time—* 
that  that  rule  applies  only  to  motions 
in  arrest  of  judgment.  I  never  before 
heard  of  such  a  limitation.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  there  is  no  case  to 
sanction  it,  no  decision  to  warrant  it, 
no  authority  to  be  cited  in  support  of 
it.  I  am  quite  satisfied,  after  idll 
have  heard  on  the  subject,  that  there 
is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  doubt 
— no  ground  whatever  for  the  excep- 
tion now  insisted  upon.  ♦  •  ♦  • 
It  is  not  NECESSABT  that  the  judg- 
ment should  be  awarded  wUh  refe- 
rence to  any  partictdar  count.  No 
such  decision  can  be  cited.  Ko  one 
not  in  the  confidence  of  the  judges 
can  tell  in  respecl  of  what  the  judg- 
ment was  aivarded,  excqft  with  re- 
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ference  to  the  record  iUdf  If  there 
be  defective  counts,  does  it  bv  a&T 
means  follow-  that  the  judges,  ii 
awardmg  judgment,  appointed  aoj 
part  of  it  with  reference  to  the  defec- 
tive counts  ?  There  is  no  similaiitr 
between  the  two  cases:  yon  ctooot 
reason  or  argue  from  one  to  the  other. 
Tou  must  assume,  unless  the  cqs- 

TRART  IS  DISTINCTLY  SHOWN,  thl£ 

what  the  judges  have  done  la  thit 
respect  is  right ;  that  the  judgmeot, 
if  there  be  any  part  of  the  reowd  to 
support  it,  proceeded  npon  that  pst 
In  writs  of  error,  you  are  not  alloired 
to  conjecture  J  to  decide  on  probabSitks, 
— ^yon  must  look  to  the  record ;  sud 
unless  the  record  itself,  on  the  fke  d 
it,  shows,  not  that  there  mcof  hsre 
been,  but  that  there  has  been  num- 
fest  error  in  the  apportioning  of  the 
punishment,  you  cannot  reverse  tbe 
judgment.   You  upon  conjectore  re- 
verse the  judgment;  and  if  after- 
wards 3'on  were  to  consult  the  v^fj 
judge  by  whom  it  had  been  jnonooB* 
ced,  yon  might  find  that  he  had  at  the 
time  taken  that  very  point  into  con- 
sideration.  Yon  are  therefore  nm- 
ning  the  hazai*d  of  reversing  a  judg- 
ment on  the  very  grounds  w&chvm 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  judge  at 
the  moment  when  that  jndgment  was 
pronounced."  As  to  the  statement,  that 
judgment  was  awarded  against  eack 
defendant    for  his  offences  aibre- 
said," — thus  argued  the  Chancellor:— 
But  independently  of  this,  mj 
lords,  let  us  look  at  the  record  itsel( 
and  see  whether,  on  the  face  of  the 
record,  there  is  any  ground  whatever 
for  this  objection.  Every  record  ma^ 
be  construed  according  to  its  kgd 
e/fec^— according  to  its  legal  opera- 
tion. You  cannot  travel  out  of  the 
record.   Now,  what  is  the  judgment? 
Why,   that  the  court  adjudges  the 
defendant,  for  his  qffences  ttfortsaH 
to  be  fined  and  imprisoned.'  What  is 
an  ^  offence'  on  this  record?  There 
are  two  counts  defective:  butwhj? 
Because  they  char^^  accordmg  to 
the  unanimous  opimon  of  the  jnc^^es, 
no  ofience.  There  were  facts  stated, 
but  not  so  stated  as  to  constitote 
an  indictable  offence.  When  yon  con- 
sider this  record,  then,  aocordmg  to 
its  language  and  legal  mteipretatioa, 
can  yon  say  that  when  there  is 
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award  of  jadgmMit  for  tho  oflfences  on 
tlie  record,  l£at  judgment  applies  to 
tlKMeooimts  which  bear  on  the  face  of 
them  no  offence  whatever  ?  That  is, 
my  lords,  an  incongmitj,  an  incon- 
sistency, which  jour  lordships  will 
aerer  sanction  for  one  moment.  The 
argoment  which  applies  to  defective 
coasts,  ^>plies  to  vidid  counts  on 
which  erroneous  findmgs  are  entered 
up.  When  judgment  is  given  for  an 
*  offence*  on  the  record,  it  is  given  on 
the  offence  of  which  the  defendant  is 
proper! J  found  guilty ;  and  he  is  not 
found  guilty  on  those  counts  on  which 
the  erroneous  findings  are  entered  up. 
My  lords,  the  conclusion  to  which  I 
come  on  the  record  is,  that  when  the 
judgment  is  awarded  ^  for  the  offences 
aforesaid,*  it  must  be  confined  to  those 
offences  stated  on  the  record  which 
are  offences  in  the  eye  of  the  Uw,  and 
of  which  the  defendant  has  been  found 
guilty  by  the  law— namely,  those  of- 
fences on  which  the  findmg  was  pro- 
perly made.  It  is  not,  however,  ne- 
cessary to  rest  upon  that :  but  if  it 
were,  I  am  of  opinion,  and  I  state  it 
to  your  lordships,  that  in  this  case, 
the  record,  considered  according  to 
the  proper  and  legal  acceptation  and 
force  of  the  terms — ^and  that  is  the 
only  way  in  which  a  local  record  can 
be  proporly  considered— must  be  taken 
u  conUuning  an  award  of  judgment 
for  those  offences  only  which  are  pro- 
perly laid,  and  of  which  the  parties 
hare  been  found  guilty.  On  the  face, 
therefore,  of  the  record  itself,  there  is 
no  defect  whatever  in  this  case." 

His  lordship,  after  a  luminous  com- 
mentary on  a  great  number  of  autho- 
rities, thus  proceeded—"  Now,  my 
lords,  it  is  said  that  there  is  no 
express  decision  upon  the  subject. 
Why,  if  a  case  be  so  dear,  so  free 
from  doubt,  that  no  man,  no  attor- 
ney, barrister,  or  judge,  ever  enter- 
tained any  scruple  concerning  it— if 
the  mle  have  been  uniformly  acted 
upon  and  constantly  recognised,  is  it 
to  be  said,  that  because  there  is  no 
express  deciMon  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered Utwf  Why,  that  argument 
leads  to  this  conclusion — that  the 
more  dear  a  question  is,  the  more 
free  from  doubt,  the  more  uncertain 
it  must  be!  My  lords^  what  consti^ 
Mes  the  law  of  tkn  country  f  It  is 
— ittfl<^,  practice^  recognition.  For 
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many  established  opinions,  part  of 
the  acknowledged  law  of  the  land, 
you  will  look  in  vain  for  any  express 
decision.  I  repeat,  that  practice, 
usage,  recognition,  are  oonsidered  as 
precedents  establishing  the  law :  these 
are  the  foundations  on  which  the  com* 
mon  law  of  the  country  rests ;  and  it 
is  admitted  in  this  case,  that  the  usage 
is  all  against  the  prindple  now  con- 
tended for  by  the  plaintiff  in  error. 
No  case,  no  authority  of  any  kind, 
can  be  adduced  in  its  favour:  it  is 
now  admittedly,  for  the  first  time, 
urged  in  this  extraordinary  case» 
And  I  ask,  my  lords,  if  you  will 
not  recognise  the  decision  of  the 
great  majoritv  of  the  judges  on  a 
question  of  this  kind,  involving  the 
technicalities  of  the  law,  with  which 
they  are  constantly  conversant?  When, 
on  such  a  point,  you  find  them — speak- 
ing by  the  eminent  and  able  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas— pro- 
nouncing a  dear  and  distinct  opinion, 
it  must  be  a  case  dear  from  all  doubt 
— a  conviction  amounting  to  actual 
certain^,  up|on  wliich  alone  you  would 
be  justified  in  rejecting  such  authori- 
ties.* *  *  It  IS  on  these  grounds, 
and  on  the  authorities  which  I  have 
dted,  that  I  assert  the  universal  re- 
cognition of  the  prindple  which  I  con- 
tend has  been  admowledged  law  fix>m 
time  immemorial.** 

Such  was  the  emphatic,  clear,  un- 
wavering judgment,  deliberately  pro- 
nounced, after  long  examination  and 
consideration,  by  one  of  the  very  great- 
est intellects  ever  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  science  of  the  law,  and  of  vast 
judicial  experience  in  the  administra- 
tion of  every  department  of  the  law — 
criminal  law,  conunon  law,  and  equity. 

Lord  Brougham  then  rose,  and  deli- 
vered partly  a  written,  partly  an  oral 
judgment— characterized  by  his  lord- 
ship^s  usual  vigour  and  felidty  of  rea- 
soning and  illustration.  He  entirely 
concurred  with  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  assigned  reasons,  which  certainly 
appeared  of  irresistible  cogency,  for 
adopting  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
whom,  in  a  matter  peculiarly  within 
their  province,  their  lordships  had 
summoned  to  their  assistance,  who 
had  bestowed  such  unexampled  pains 
upon  the  subject,  and  were  all  but 
unanimous.  The  following  was  a  very 
striking  way  of  putting  the  case :— "If 
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ttie  dotibti^  whlcb  htttQ  beM  thrown 
iipon  this  Jndgment  allowed  to 
have  any  weight  in  them,  it  goes  the 
length  of  declaring,  that  every  thing 
liphich  has  been  decided  in  tntUktr 
ixises  was  mere  error  and  delosion. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than 
such  an  impression.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive any  thing  more  appalling  than 
that  it  should  be  held,  that  every  one 
of  the  cases  similarly  decided  ought 
to  be  reversed ;  that  the  judgments 
Without  number  under  which  parties 
have  been  sent  for  execution  ore  oB 
irroneoue  judgments^  and  ought  to  have 
been  reversed,  and  must  have  been 
reversed,  if  they  had  been  brought 
before  the  last  resort  I'' 

LordDenman  then  rose :  and  though 
It  wasgcnerally  understood — as  proved 
to  be  the  fact— that  he  intended  to 
express  a  strong  opinion  against  the 
disallowance  of  the  challenge  to  the 
array,  we  believe  that  no  one  ex- 
pected him  to  dissent  upon  the  great 
and  only  point  on  which  the  appeal 
turned,  from  the  opinions  or  the 
great  majority  of  his  brother  ludges, 
and  from  the  Chancdlor  and  Lord 
Brougham.  We  waited  with  great 
interest  to  see  the  course  which 
Lord  Denman  would  take  upon  the 
great  Question.  He  la  a  man  of  strong 
natural  talents,  of  a  lofty  bearing  in 
the  administration  of  Justice,  and  an 
uncompromising  determination  on  all 
occasions  to  assert  the  rights  and  pro- 
tect the  privileges  of  the  sulject.  Kor, 
though  a  man  of  unquestionably  vexy 
strong  Whl^  opinions,  are  we  aware 
of  his  having  ever  allowed  them 
to  interfere  with  his  eminent  and  most 
responsible  judicial  duties.  Whatever 
inav  be  our  opmion  as  to  the  validity 
of  his  conclusions  on  the  subject  of 
the  chaUenge  to  the  array,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  be  interested  by 
the  zealous  energy,  the  manly  elo- 
quence, with  which  he  vindicated  the 
right  of  the  subject  to  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  trial  by  jury,  and  de- 
nounced what  he  considered  to  be 
any,  the  slightest  interference,  with 
that  right.  At  length  his  lordship 
closed  bis  observations  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  amidst  breathless  sUencei 
fell  fbul,  not  only  of  the  two  counts 


mil  Case.  [ITor. 

lirhi^  Hid  bMii  adriiilM  to  be  Mi- 
tive--th«  sixth  and  Mventh-^M 
^^mamf(Hkar$  eftheconnmr  iHih^ 
he  sam,  were  open  to  ^tjeetloB,  and 
declared  that  the  judgment  eonld  not 
be  sustained. 

Lord  Denmaa*8  Judgment  (te  which 
great  respect  is  due)  was,  as  fiv  as 
relates  to  point  of  the  ease,  lo  this 
eff^: — Rn  had  an  unoooqamble 
repugnance^*  to  assuming  that  the 
judges  had  passed  seatenoe  on  the 
good  counts  only ;  for  it  was  in  direct 
oontradietion  to  Me  fMAonbat  /M, 
i&at  the  judges  had  pronomioea  cer- 
tain counts  to  be  good ;  and  it  was 
also  against  the 

of  every  ease.  He  admitted  the  gene- 
ral ophiion  of  the  profesrion  to  have 
long  been,  that  a  general  judgment, 
if  supported  by  one  sufldent  good 
count,  was  not  h^ured  by  a  bad  one 
associated  with  it.  ^'I  Imow.^'said 
his  lordship,*  "  what  course  I  should 
have  taken  if  pressed  to  sive  judg- 
ment at  the  triaL  and  had  given  it 
K  nothing  had  taken  place  lespeetiog 
the  validity  of  any  part  of  the  hidkt- 
ment— but  much  more  if  its  validitv 
had  been  ^uted,  but  estabUdied-i 
should  have  apportioned  the  senttnce 
to  the  degree  of  criminality  that  wtfl 
stated  in  all  the  counts  which  were 
proved  in  evidence." — **  I  see  no  hi« 
convenience  in  compelling  a  Judge  to 
Ibrm  an  opinion  on  the  validity  of  the 
founts,  before  he  proceeds  to  pm 
judgment  He  ought  to  take  care  that 
a  count  is  good  oefbre  he  allows  t 
verdict  to  be  taken,  or  at  least  jndg- 
fiient  to  be  entered  upon  it ;  and  grtat 
good  will  arise  from  that  practice.  I 
am  deliberatelv  of  ophiion  that  this  is 
a  right  and  wholesome  practice,  pro* 
du<±ag  no  inconvenience,  and  aflbrd* 
lug  a  great  security  for  Justice.  ♦  • 
In  criminal  cases,  all  difficulty  may  be 
enthrely  avoided  by  the  court  pa»hig 
a  separate  judgment  on  each  count, 
and  saying, '  We  a<]|Iudge  that  on  tUs 
count,  on  which  the  prisoner  is  foimd 
guilty,  he  ought  to  suffer  so  much ; 
that  on  the  second  count,  having  been 
found  guilty,  he  ought  to  suibr  m 
much ;  whetner  the  count  turn  ont  to 
be  good  or  not,  we  shall  pronoun<»  no 
Opinion;  that  question  would  be 


*  We  quote  from  the  edition  of  Lord  Denmsn's  judgmentf  aanationed  bj  liiffl* 
•elf,  and  edited  by  D.  Leahy,  Esq.,  (one  of  Oie  connsel  m  the  cause.) 
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semd  te  t  nqMrior  ootut.  A  oonit  oharged  in  the  tudichnetit.  Are  we, 
of  error  would  then  reverse  the  ludg-  after  and  in  spite  of  this,  to  aesnme 
moot  only  on  saeh  coonte  as  could  not  that  this  statement  is  false,  and  that 
beBapportad  In  law^leaving  that  to  the  sentence  wae  upon  one-half  only 
stand  wMcfa  had  proceeded  on  valid  of  the  offences  charged?  *  *  m 
chtrgea."— *»  Where  a  fWony  irae  es-  can  look  to  the  record  only  for  what 
Ubtished,  reqoiring  a  capital  pnnish-  passed  in  the  court  below;  and  as 
nent,  or  transportatton  fbr  Ufe,  the  that  telle  ns  the  sentence  was  passed 
number  <tf  connte  coold  malte  no  dif-  upon  all  &ie  offences  of  tohtch  the 
ferences  because  the  pnniihment  pro«  /tfiy  had  finmd  the  defendant  guiliy, 
novnced  on  any  one  exhausted  the  we  cannot  presnme  to  the  contnuy  of 
whole  materiala  of  punishment,  and  snch  a  statement.  It  would  be  the 
admitted  of  no  addition."—*^  The  cur-  presumption  of  a  fact,  the  contrary  of 
rent  notion,  that  one  count  alone  could  which  wae  known  to  all  to  be  the  truth, 
support  any  sentence  applicable  to  The  arrnment  supposes  the  court  be- 
the  offences  stated  in  the  whole  indiot«  low  to  have  been  right  in  all  particu- 
ttent,  can  be  accounted  fbr  only  by  lars ;  but  the  impossibility  of  do- 
Lord  BCaasfleld'e  general  woirdi,  need-  !ng  so  on  this  record  wae  felt  so 
lessly  and  inconsiderately  uttered,  strongly,  that  another  argument  was 
hastily  adopted,  and  applied  to  a  stage  resorted  to,  (not  very  consistently 
of  the  prooeednigs  in  which  they  are  with  the  judgment,  for  it  assumes 
not  correct  in  law."  that  the  jury  may  have  been  wrong 
Then  came  Lord  Cottenham— A  upon  eveiy  count  but  one,)  namely, 
edd,  dear-headed  lawyer,  cautious,  that  a  court  of  error  has  to  see  only 
dose,  and  accurate  in  his  reasoninM,  that  there  is  some  one  offence  properly 
and  my  tenacious  in  adhering  to  hia  tharged^  or  a  punishment  applicable 
eondosions :  posseeshig  the  advan-  to  it  inflicted ;  and  then,  that  being  so, 
tage  of  several  yeans' Judicial  experi-  .that  as  to  all  the  other  counts  the 
eooe^^  an  equity  judge.  Thus  he  court  below  was  wrong — all  such 
iddreased  himself  to  ^  point  of  the  othef  counts  ot  findings  being  bad. 
case  *'  Consider  what  is  the  proposition 
then  epr&f  t^Hrti  the  record  contended  for.  Every  count  in  an 
•  •  •  Did  not  the  court  be*  indictment  Ibr  misdemeanour  is  sup- 
low  pass  sentence  upon  the  ofRmces  bosed  to  apply  to  a  different  offence : 


fourth^  tSxth^  and  sevens  counts  In  prosecutor  having  the  option  of  pre- 
the  bdictoaent,  as  well  as  upon  the  paring  a  separate  indictment  fbr 
offences  eharoed  in  the  other  counts  ?  each,  of  of  joining  all  as  one.  If  he 
The  record  of  that  court  tells  us  that  adopt  the  former  course,  he  must, 
It  did:  and  if  we  are  to  see  whether  to  support  the  sentence,  show  each 
there  oe  any  error  on  that  record,  and  Indictment  to  be  right.  If  he 
adopt  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  adopt  the  liitter  course— viz.  go- 
Judges,  that  thoee  six  counts,  or  the  Ing  upon  one  indictment  containing 
iinmngs  on  them,  are  so  bad  that  no  Several  counts,  and  one  sentence  is 

Cidgment  upon  them  would  be  good,  pronounced  upon  all  the  counts,  ac- 
ow  can  we  give  Judgment  fbr  the  cording  to  the  proposition  now  con- 
defendant,  and  thereby  declaro  that  tended  for;  suppose  the  sentences  to 
there  is  no  error  in  the  record?  The  be  bad  on  all  the  counts  but  one^  that 
inswer  which  has  been  given  to  this  one  applying  to  the  most  insignificant 
objection  appears  not  only  nnsatis-  offence  of  the  whole:  a  court  of  error, 
^tory,  but  inadmissible.  It  is  said  it  is  said,  has  no  right  to  interfere! 
thftt  we  must  presume  that  the  court  That  Is  to  say,  it  cannot  correct  error 


sentence,  only  with  reference  to  the  matter  how  important  that  error,  no 

nnobjectionabie  counts  and  findings,  matter  how  insignificant  the  portion 

That  would  be  to  presume  that  which  which  is  right,  nor  what  may  have 

the  record  negatives.  By  that  record  been  the  effect  of  such  error !  The 

the  court  tells  us  that  the  sentence  on  proposition  will  no  longer  be  *  in  nullo 

each  defendant  was  ^  fbr  his  offences  est  erratum,'  but  that  the  error  is  not 

Ubresaid,*  after  enumerating  idi  those  ^-miverMl,  If  neither  of  these  argu- 


except  such  error  be  universal  ;^-no 
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ments  prove  that  there  is 
error  upon  the  record,  and  it  is  not  for 
a  court  of  error  to  enter  into  any  con- 
sideration of  the  effect  which  such 
error  may  have  produced,  it  has  no 
power  to  alter  the  verdict,  and  can 
form  no  opinion  of  its  propriety  and 
justice  from  mere  inspection  of  the 
record,  which  is  all  the  judicial  know- 
ledge a  court  of  error  has  of  the  case. 
Upon  what  ground  i&  it  to  be  assumed, 
in  any  case,  that  the  court  below,  if 
aware  of  the  legal  insufficiency  of  any 
of  the  counts,  or  of  the  findings  upon 
them,  would  have  awarded  the  same 
punishment  ?  It  coM^  probably,  do 
so  in  many  cases — ^but  in  many  it  as 
certainly  would  not.  If  the  several 
counts  were  only  different  modes 
of  stating  the  same  offence,  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  some  of  those  counts  could 
not  affect  the  sentence:  but  if  the 
different  counts  stated — as  they  well 
might — actually  different  misdemea- 
nours, and,  after  a  verdict  of  guilty 
%q)on  all,  it  were  found  that  some  of 
Much  counts-^that  is,  that  some  of  the 
misdemeanours  —  charged,  must  be 
withdrawn  from  the  consideration  of 
the  court,  by  reason  of  defects  in  either 
the  counts  themselves  or  tiie  findings 
upon  them,  it  cannot,  in  many  cases, 
be  supposed  that  the  sentence  could 
be  the  same  as  if  the  court  had  the 
duty  thrown  upon  it  of  punishing  off 
the  offences  charged.  This  may  be 
well  illustrated  by  supposing  an  in- 
dictment for  two  libels  in  different 
counts — the  first  of  a  slight,  the  other 
of  an  aggravated  character— and  ver- 
dict and  judgment  upon  both ;  and 
the  count  charging  the  malignant  libel, 
or  the  finding  on  it,  held  to  be  bad.  Is 
the  defendant  to  suffer  the  same  pun- 
ishment as  if  he  had  been  properly 
found  guilty  of  the  malignant  libel?" 
The  reason  why  the  rule  In  civil  ac- 
tions does  not  apply  to  motions  m 
arrest  of  judgment  in  criminal  cases^ 
is  plamly  this because  the  court, 
having  the  sentence  m  its  own  hands^ 
will  give  judgment  '  on  the  part 
which  is  indictable*-— and  the  failure 
of  part  of  the  charge  will  go  only 
to  lessening  the  punishment.  These 
reasons,  however,  have  plainly  no 
application  to  writs  of  error;  be 
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tofaUy 

The  only  inoonTeaienoe,"  added 
his  lordship,  "  which  can  arise  from 
the  rule  we  are  laying  down,  will  be, 
that  the  prosecutor  must  be  careful  as 
to  the  counts  on  which  he  means  to 
rely:  the  emdmce  at  trial  most 
i^rd  him  the  means  of  maMng  the 
selection— and  the  defendant  has  now 
the  means  of  compelling  him  to  do  sa" 
Such  was,  in  substance,  Lord  Cot- 
tenham's  judgment  He  read  it  in  his 
usual  quiet,  homely,  matter-of-fact 
manner,  as  if  he  were  not  at  all  aware 
of,  or  cared  not  for,  the  immense  im- 
portance and  public  intmst  attaching 
to  the  publication  of  the  conclusioBat 
which  he  had  arrived. 

Then  rose  Lord  Campbell.  In  a 
business-like  and  satisfoctoiy  man- 
ner he  went  briefly  over  all  the 
points  which  had  bc^n  made  by  the 
plaintifib  in  error,  disposing  of  them 
all  [in  favour  of  the  crown,  (ex- 
pressing, however,  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  challenge  to  the  array,)  till 
he  came  to  thb  foimt — ^which  he  thus 
approached : — "  I  now  come,  however, 
to  considerations  which  induce  me, 
without  hesitationy  humbly  to  advise 
your  lordships  to  inverse  this  judg- 
ment.** He  was  brief  but  pithy  ia 
assigning  his  reasons. 

According  to  the  doctrine  otm- 
tended  for  on  the  part  of  tiie  crown," 
said  his  lordship,  adopting  two  cases 
which  had  been  put  by,  we  beUeve, 
Mr  Peacock  in  his  argument,  the 
following  case  may  well  happ^.  There 
may  be  an  indictment  containing 
two  counts,  A  and  B,  for  separate 
offences  ;  A  being  a  good  connt,  B  a 
bad  one.  The  court  below  may  think 
A  bad  and  B  good ;  and  proceed  to 
sentence  the  defendant  to  a  heavy 
punishment  merely  in  respect  of  B, 
which,  though  it  may  contain  in  reality 
not  an  offence  in  pomt  of  law,  they 
may  consider  to  contain  one,  and 
of  signal  turpitude.  On  a  writ  of 
error,  the  court  above  clearly  sees 
that  B  is  a  bad  count ;  but  cannot 
reverse  the  judgment,  because  there 
stands  count  A  in  the  indictment 
— and  which,  therefore,  (though  for 
common  assault  only,)  idll  sup- 


cause  a  court  of  error  caknot,  of  port  the  heavy  fine  and  imiaisonment 
course,  confine  the  judgment  to  those  mposed  in  respect  ofcotmtBI  Let 
parts  whwh  are  indioadlej  or  lessen  me  suppose  another  caso.  Ajifadict- 
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ment  contains  two  coants :  there  is  a  "  iVb*  Content!"  said  the  Lord 

demnner*  to  each  connt :  each  de-  Chancellor  and  Lord  Brougham, 

mnner  is  overmled,  and  a  general  Lord  ChanceUcr.    "The  Contents 

jndgnaent  glren  that  the  defendant,  have  it.  The  judgment  is  Reversed.*' 

'  for  his  offences  aforesaid,*  shall  be  The  instant  after  these  pregnant 

fined  and  imprisoned.    Is  it  to  be  words  had  been  uttered,  thei-e  was  a 

said,  that  if  he  bring  a  writ  of  error,  rush  of  persons,  in  a  state  of  the 

mod  prove  one  connt  to  be  bad,  he  highest  excitement  and  exultation,  to- 

slun  have  no  relief  unless  he  shows  wards  the  door ;  but  the  lords  calmly 

tlw  other  to  be  bad  also  ?  *'  proceeded  to  give  judgment  in  a  num- 

He  oonduded  a  brief  commentary  ber  of  ordinaiy  appeal  cases.  The 

(substantially  identical  with  that  of  Attorney-General  forlreland,  who  had 

Lord  Cottenham)  on  the  authorities  been  watching  the  whole  of  the  day*s 

cited,  by  affirming  that  "  there  was  proceedings  with  close  attention,  heard 

neither  text-book,  decision,  nor  dicta  the  result  with  perfect  composure ; 

to  support  a  doctrine  so  entuely  con-  but  as  several  portions  of  the  judg- 

trary  to  principle.*'  ments  of  Lords  Denman,  Cottenham, 

llils  is  how  his  lordship  thinks  the  and  Campbell  were  being  delivered,  a 

like  mischief  may  be  obviated  in  fti-  slight  sarcastic  smile  flitted  over  his 

tore: —  features.  As  we  have  mentioned  him, 

"  If  bad  counts  are  inadvertently  let  us  take  this  opportunity  of  bearing 
introduced,  the  mischief  may  be  MsQy  testimony  to  the  very  great  ability — 
obviated  by  taking  a  verdict  of  ac-  ability  of  the  highest  order— witk 
quittal  upon  them — by  entering  a  which  he  has  discharged  Aw  portion 
nolle  proiemn  to  them,  or  by  seeing  of  the  duty  of  condnctmg  these  pro- 
that  the  judgment  is  expressly  stated  ceedings,  unpre^ented  in  their  ha- 
to  be  on  the  good  counts  only,  which  rassing  complexity  and  theur  over- 
alone  could  inrevent  the  bad  counts  whelming  magnitude.  He  has  mani- 
fipom  mvalidating  the  judgment  upon  fested  throughout — ^*bating  a  little 
a  writ  of  error."  irritability  and  strictness  in  petty  de- 

As  to  the  notion  that  the  judges  tails  at  starting— a  sdf-possession ;  a 

were  uninfluenced  in  passing  sentence  resolute  determination ;  a  capability 

by  the  flist  three  counts,  on  which  of  coping  with  unexpected  difficulty ; 

there  were  numerous  findings,  he  ob-  a  familiarity  with  constitutional  law ; 

served,  that — "  We  cannot  resort  to  -  a  mastery  over  the  details  of  legal 

the pa^fobfy  incredible Jictwn  thB.t  the  proceedings;  in  short,  a  degree  of 

judges,  in  violation  of  their  duty,  did  forensic  ability,  which  has  been  fully 

not  consider  the  guilt  of  the  parties  appreciated  by  the  English  bar,  and 

aggravated  by  the  charges  hi  these  reflects  credit  upon  those  who  placed 

three  counts,  and  proportionally  in-  him  in  his  arduous  and  responsible 

crease  tiieir  punishment."  office.   In  terms  of  similar  commen- 

After  an  nnsuccessM  attempt  on  dation  we  would  speak  of  the  Irish  So- 
the  part  of  one  or  two  lay  peers  who  licitor-General,  (Mr  Sergeant  Green.) 
bad  not  heard  the  whole  argument,  to  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  witness  the 
vote — ^wfaich  was  resisted  by  both  the  most  eminent  displays  of  forensic  abi- 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Wham-  lity,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  express- 
cliffe,  and  Lords  Brougham  and  Camp-  ing  our  opinion,  that  the  Solicitor- 
bell— the  Lord  Chancellor  finally  put  Greneral's  reply  at  the  trial,  and  the 
the  question Attorney-General's  reply  on  the  mo- 
Is  it  your  lordships*  pleasure  that  tion  for  a  new  trial,  were  as  masterly 
this  judgment  be  reversed? — ^As  many  performances  as  have  come  under  our 
as  are  of  that  opinion,  will  say  ^  Con-  notice  for  very  many  years, 
teitf.*  As  many  as  are  of  a  contrary  Wo  have  thus  laid  before  our  read- 
opinion,  win  say  ^  Not  Content.^ "  ers,  with  the  utmost  candour  and  care, 
Content  f*^  exclaimed  Lords  Den-  this  truly  remarkable  case ;  and  at  a 
man,  Cottenham,  and  Campbell.  length  which,  though  considerable,  is 


♦  A  *'  demurrer  "  is  the  mode  by  which  any  pleading,  civil  op  criminal,  is  denied 
to  be  (whether  in  form  or  substance)  sufficient  in  point  of  Uno;  and  a  pUa  is  the 
mode  by  which  it  denied  the  truih  of  the  fae^  which  the  pleadmg  alleges. 
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by  no  meaoB  inconuxMiisartte  with  its 
permanent  in(«rwt  and  importanee. 
We  believe  that  we  have,  in  tlia  fore- 
going  pages,  foniished  all  pcrsonSi 
of  average  intelleet  and  infonnatlon, 
with  the  means  of  forming  for  them** 
selves  a  sound  opinion  as  to  the  pro* 
pnety  or  impropriety  of  ravming  tha 
judgment  of  the  court  below.  Wa 
have  given  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  with  rigid  impartialityt  ^nd  sup* 
plied  such  information,  in  gmng  alongi 
as  will  enable  the  lay  rsader  tboiougUy 
to  understand  them.  This  is  a  ques^ 
tion  whioh  all  thinking  persons  must 
needs  regard  with  profound  interest 
and  anxiety.  If,  in  the  deliberate  opi^ 
nion  of  the  country,  the  judgments  of 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament  are  ha«^ 
bituaJly,  though  unconsciously,  warp<- 
ed  by  party  and  political  feelinga  and 
prejudices;  if,  with  such  views  and  iUf 
lentions,  they  have  strained  and  peri- 
Tcrted  the  Uw  (tf  the  land,  wickedly 
sheltering  tbemselyea  under  the  un» 
fortunate  difference  of  opinion  esdst^ 
ing  among  the  judges,  those  who 
have  been  guilty  of  it  wiU  justly  stand 
exposed  to  universal  execration.  It 
is  no  light  matter  even  to  propose 
such  a  possibility  as  that  of  profligacy 
or  corruption  in  the  adminJstmtimi  of 
justice ;  above  all,  in  the  hi|^t  tri- 
bunal in  the  land-<tba  place  of  last 
resort  for  the  subject.  It  is  always 
with  pain  and  regret  that  we  hear, 
even  in  the  height  of  political  exeite- 
ment  and  hostiHty,  the  faintest  im;m* 
tation  from  any  quarter  on  judicial 
integrity.  We  have  watched  this  case 
from  funt  to  last ;  and  especially  ex- 
amined giver  and  over  agam,  in  a 
sphrit  of  fearless  freedom,  the  giponnds 
assigned  for  reversing  the  judgment, 
and  the  podtilon  and  charaeteri? those 
by  whoM  flat  that  result  was  effected. 
We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
any  thing  so  dreadful  as  that  three 
judicial  noblemen  have  deliberately 
violated  their  oaths,  and  perpetrated  so 
enormous  an  offisnoe  as  that  of  Imow- 
ingly  deciding  contrary  to  law.  Those 
who  publicly  express  that  opinion, 
incur  a  very  grave  responsibility. 
We  are  ourselves  sealous,  but  in- 
dependent supporters  of  the  pn- 
sent  government ;  we  applaud  their 
insiitutlon  of  these  proceedings  ;  no 
one  can  lament  more  bitterly  thim  we 
do,  that  O'Connell  should, like  many* 
criminal  before  hmi,  hftve  m^ttptA 


from  jnetice  throoA  n  flaw  in  the  ia- 
dictment;  yet  wim  all  this,  we  feal 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  three  pesiv 
who  reverBod  the  judgment  aganit 
Um,  believed  that  tb^y  were  i^i  it 
point  of  law.  When  we  find  so  hi|^  si 
authority  as  Mr  Baron  Parke-His  Ur 
as  politics  are  ooncemed,  a  stroof 
Gonservative--4eolaring  that  be  cia- 
not  possibly  bring  hlinself  to  eoocir 
in  opinion  with  his  brethren;  that 
another  judge-nMr  Justice  Coltaun^ 
after  anjUous  deliberation,  alio  dii- 
sents  from  his  brethren  i  andwhenwe 
give  each  of  these  judg^  credit  for 
bmng  able  to  appreeiata  the  immsDie 
importance  of  tmaaiimt^  upon  sach  • 
ease  as  the  present,  had  it  beenpnu:- 
tieableT-^ean  it  seem  really  unressoa- 
able  or  surprising,  that  a  conespcnd- 
ing  diffmnoe  of  opinion  sboald  exist 
aimmg  the  peers,  whose  judi«al  dotj 
it  was  to  decide  fimiUy  between  tbe 
judges?  It  w,  certainly,  a  mattar  csl- 
culated  to  attract  a  momsiil's  atteuHw, 
that  the  judgment  shoold  have  hem 
reyereed  by  the  Yotes  of  three  peen 
who  cottcnr  in  political  opinion,  sod 
opposition  to^hegovenimettlwhomsti' 
tnted  the  prosecution.  But  in  fsimeaii 
put  another  possible  case.  Bmoat 
hond  Abinger  bad  been  alive,  and  had 
ooncurred  with  the  Chanceiloriod  Lord 
Brougham,  would  not  mAhm  diss 
of  aident  partisans  as  naturally  have 
remaned  bitterly  upon  the  eoioa- 
denee  of  opinion  between  tiie  peen 
fThoae  three  voioet  coacurred  in  sap- 
porting  the  judgment  of  the  court  be- 

While  we  thus  entirely  excnente 
Lords  Denman,Gottenham,  andCaipp- 
bell  from  aU  imputation  of  intention- 
aUy  giving  eilbei  to  parly  and  poiiki- 
cal  bias,  it  is  diiBouit  to  suppose  tbem, 
or  any  oth«k  poor,  entirely  free  from 
tmeofWMiw  potitieal  biaai  but  in  the 
nature  of  things,  is  It  not  next  to  im- 
possible that  It  should  be  otbenriM, 
in  the  ease  of  men  who  eombbe  in 
their  own  persona  the  IsKialative  and 
judicial  character,  and  la  the  feimer 
capacity  are  nnavoidafa^  and  haU- 
tnally  aul^ect  to  party  fatfluenoei? 
When  a  Judicial  question  is  under 
consideratian,  of  anch  extreme  doubt- 
fulness as  lUmost  to  jusl^  a  Tote 
elthei*  way,  (we  must  deaTwltti  nftn 
and  things  as  we  find  them,)  csa  it 
excite  great  surprise  if  em  hi  the 
nest  homwraUi  rolnda  a  jollMi 
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biw  fihoidd  meomckmiy  evince  its 
presence,  and  just  torn  the  scale  ? 

But  here  the  case  has  turned  upon 
one  single  point  of  the  purest  techni- 
cality, which  the  House  of  Lords  has 
deemed  suffident  to  cause  a  reversal 
of  the  judgment  of  the  comt  below; 
and  the  question  is,  have  they  done 
rightly?  Are  they  right  or  wrong  in 
point  of  strict  law?  In  the  language 
of  Mr  Justice  Williams — ^the  objec- 
tion raised  in  behalf  of  the  traversers 
'^is  purely  of  a  technical  nature,  and  to 
examined  in  the  same  spirit  of 
minute  and  exact  criticism  in  which 
it  was  conceived."* 

The  dry  question,  then,  is  this ;  Is  it 
a  mle,  a  principle,  a  custom,  of  Eng- 
lish law,  that  one  good  count  will 
sustain  %  general  judgment  upon  a 
writ  of  error  in  a  criminal  case,  al- 
though there  should  be  also  bad  counts 
\sk  the  indictment?  Is  that  a  custom 
or  maxim  of  our  law,*^  or  is  it  not  ? 
iljst,  th^  how  is  this  to  be  ascer- 
taiited?  The  illustrious  commentator 
on  the  laws  of  Engl^,  Mr  Justice 
Blackstone^t  shall  answer : — 

^>  Estabhshed  custom^  ryk$^  and 
mcunms,  I  take  to  be  one  and  the  same 
thin^.  For  the  authenticity  of  these 
maxims  regit  entirely  upon  reoeptwn 
and  usage;  and  the  only  method  Qf 
proving  that  this  or  that  maxim  is  a 
mle  of  the  common  law^  ts  by  $howing 
that  it  hath  been  aiwayM  the  cuetam 
to  observe  it.  But  here  a  very  qatu- 
ral  and  very  material  question  arises : 
how  are  these  customs  or  maxims  to 
be  known;  and  by  whom  is  their 
validity  to  be  determined  ?  The  an- 
swer is«  by  the  jadg^  in  the  several 
courts  of  justice.  They  are  the  de- 
positaries of  the  laws — tJie  Uixing 
oracles^  who  must  decide  m  oil  ciues 
qf  doubts  and  are  bound. by  an  oath 
to  decide  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land." 

These  judges  were  appealed  to  by 
^  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  present 
*  occaaion;  and  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  distinctly,  clearly,  and  de- 
ddedly''  dedared  that  the  rule  in 
quesUon  was  a  rule  of  the  English 
law.  2^  had  heard  aU  ditt  argu- 
ments cailma  its  existence  in  qua- 
tion  which  Lord  Penman,  Lord  Cot- 
t«^m,  and  Lord  Campbell  h»d 


heard)  they  were  in  the  daHs/  and 
hourbf  adnwiistration  qf  (hat  branch 
the  law  with  reference  to  whkh 
me  question  arose;  they  took  ample 
time  to  consider  the  matter,  and  deli- 
berately affirmed  the  existence  of  the 
rule,  and  the  valid  grounds  on  which 
it  rested.  The  bluest  legal  autho- 
rity in  the  land,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
corroborated  their  decision,  declaring  ^ 
that  it  "  has  always  been  considered  as 
a  clear,  distinct,  and  undoubted  prin- 
ciple of  the  criminal  law,  that  one 
good  count  could  sustain  a  general 
mdraient  on  a  writ  of  error."  Are 
Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Sir  Nicholas  Tln- 
dal,  with  eight  of  the  judges,  palpably 
and  manifestly  wrong?  ft  is  certainly 
possible^  though  not,  we  presume,  very 
probable. 

We  fully  recognise  the  right  of  the 
judicial  peers  to  examine  the  validity 
of  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  judges, 
and  to  come  to  a  condusion  opposite  to 
theirs.  We  apprehend  that  the  long 
recognition,  alone,  of  the  existence 
of  a  mle,  does  not  prevent  its  being 
impeached  on  suffident  reasons.  Lord 
Tenterden,  as  cautious  and  accurate 
a  judge  as  ever  presided  over  a  court 
of  justice,  thus  expressed  himself  in 
delivering  the  Judgment  of  the  court 
on  a  question  of  mercantile  law^ — *^It 
is  of  great  importance,  in  almost  every 
case,  that  a  rule  once  laid  down,  and 
firmly  established,  and  continued  to 
be  acted  upon  for  many  years,  should 
not  be  changed,  wdess  it  appears 
elearlif  to  have  been  founded  on  wrong 
principles,''^  Have,  then,  Lords  Den- 
man,  Cottenham,  and  Campbell,  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  the  rule  in  question 
to  have  been  fom;ided  on  wrong  prin- 
ciples? 

After  as  close  and  fair  an  examma- 
tion  of  the  judgments  given  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  we  are  capable 
of  bestowing  upon  any  subject,  we 
have  arrived  at  the  condusion  that 
the  Chancellor  and  judges  were  plainly 
right,  and  the  peers  who  differed  from 
them  as  plainly  wrong.  They  doubt- 
less beUeved  that  they  were  eradicat- 
ing an  erroneous  and  mischievous 
practice  from  the  administration  of 
criminal  law ;  but  we  entertain  grave 
fears  that  they  have  not  duly  con- 
sidered the  many  impertant  reasops 


*  Ojrinions  of  the  Judffes,  p.  19.  f  Vol.     pp.  68-9. 
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and  necessities  oat  of  which  that 
practice  originated,  and  which,  in  our 
opinion,  wUl  require  the  legislature 
either  to  restore  it,  or  devise  some 
other  expedient  in  lieu  of  it — ^if  one 
so  efficacious  can  be  found — after  a 
Tory  brief  experience  of  the  practical 
mischiefs  and  inconveniences  which 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
•  will  entail  upon  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice. 
Mr  Justice  Coltman  observes,*  that 
in  old  times  an  indictment  contfdn- 
cd  one  single  count  only and  that, 
now  it  has  become  usual  to  insert 
many  counts."  It  has  become  usual- 
it  should  rather  be  said  necessmy; 
but  why?  Because  of  the  rigid  pre- 
cision which  the  law,  in  spite  of  the 
subtle  and  complicated  character  of 
its  modem  mode  of  administration, 
has  long  thought  fit  to  require  for  the 
protection  of  the  subject,  in  the  state- 
ment of  an  offence  charged  against  an 
individual.  Unless  that  degree  of  ge- 
nerality in  framing  criminal  charges, 
which  has  been  so  severely  reprobat- 
ed, in  the  present  instance,  by  Lord 
Denman,  and  which  led  the  judges 
unanimously  to  condemn  the  sixth  and 
seventh  counts,  shall  be  henceforth 
permitted,  justice  must,  so  to  speak, 
.  be  allowed  to  have  many  strings  to 
her  bow;  otherwise  the  veiy  great 
distuictness  and  particularity  which 
constitute  the  legal  notion  of  cer- 
tainty^ are  only  a  trap  and  a  snare 
for  her.  There  is  a  twofold  neces- 
sity for  allowing  the  reasonable  mul- 
tiplication of  counts:  one,  to  meet 
the  difficulty  often  arising  out  of  the 
adjustment  of  the  statement  in  the 
charge  to  the  evi^nce  which  is  to 
support  it ;  and  the  other,  to  obviate 
the  great  difficulty,  in  many  cases,  of 
framing  the  charge  with  perfect  legal 
certainty  and  precision.  Look  for  a 
striking  illustration  at  the  sixth  and 
seventh  counts  of  this  very  indict- 
ment. Few  practical  lawyers,  we 
venture  to  thmk,  would  have  pro-v 
nounced  them  insufficient,  before  hear- 
ing those  numerous  astute  and  able 
arguments  which  have  led  the  judges 
to  that  conclusion ;  and  what  if  these 
had  been  the  onfy  counts,  or  one  of 
them  the  sole  count?  Of  course,  jus- 
tice would  have  been  defeated.  Now 


the  rule,  cnstom,  cr  practioe-<an  it 
what  you  will — ^which  has  been  an- 
nulled by  the  House  of  Lords,  was 
admirably  adapted  to  meet,  in  om- 
bination  with  tiie  aliowanoe  of  serenl 
counts,  the  practical  and  pertiaps  in- 
evitable dimcnlties  whkh  beak  the 
attempt  to  bring  criminala  to  justice; 
to  prevent  any  injurious  consequences 
from  either  dtfectioe  or  wqiroved 
counts;  and  we  think  we  may  tnily 
state,  that  no  single  instance  was  ad- 
duced during  the  argument,  of  aetoal 
mischief  or  injuiy  oocasionedtodefeud- 
ants  by  the  operation  of  tills  rale— 
we  believe  we  may  safcfy  dei^  any 
one  now  to  produce  sac^  a  case.  It 
is  certainly  possible  for  an  aaxkras 
straining  ingenuity  to  imagine  sock 
cases ;  and  where  is  the  rale  of  law, 
which,  in  the  infirmity  of  human  ii»ti- 
tutions,  cannot  be  shown  capable  of 
occasioning  possMe  mischief  and  in- 
justice? 

One  important  distinction  has  not, 
we  venture  to  think,  been  kept  con- 
stantly ui  view  by  the  House  of  Lords 
in  arriving  at  their  recent  dedskm; 
we  mean,  the  distuiction  between  <k- 
foctke  counts  and  unproved  counts, 
it  was  principally  in  the  former  case 
that  the  annnued  rule  operated  so  ad- 
vantageously for  the  mterests  of  jus- 
tice. Let  us  suppose  a  case.  A 
man  is  charged  with  an  offsioe; 
and  the  indictment  contains  three 
counts,  which  we  will  call  A,  B,  G 
— each  differently  describing  the  sams 
offence.  He  is  proved  in  court  to 
have  actually  done  an  act  to  which 
the  law  annexes  a  punishmat, 
and  a  general  verdict  and  judgmeot, 
awarding  the  correct  kind  of  pusish- 
ment,  are  given  and  entered.  If 
it  afterwards  became  neoeasaiy  to 

make  up "  the  record— e.  to 
enter  the  proceedings  in  dae  sod 
Aill  form— it  might  appear  that  oonnt 
A  was  essentially  defective,  as  ooo- 
taininff  no  offence"  at  alL  Bat* 
what  did  that  mgnify--or  what  wooM 
it  have  signified  if  count  B  bad  also 
been  bad— provided  oount  C  was  a 
good  one,  and  warranted  the  punish- 
ment which  had  been  inflicted?  Hic 
only  consequence  was,  that  the  hidict- 
ment  was  a  little  longer  than  it  tuns 
ont  that  it  needed  to  have  bees. 


*  Opinions  of  the  Judges^  p.  17. 
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Though  sereral  hooks  had  been  used 
in  order  to  give  an  additional  chance 
of  catchine  the  fish,  that  waa  not  re- 
gretted, when,  the  fish  having  been 
cao^t,  it  tomed  out  that  two  ont  of 
the  three  had  not  been  strong  enoogh ; 
ud  that,  had  they  alone  been  used, 
the  fish  mnst  have  escaped. 

Let  ns  see  how  the  new  rale  laid 
down  by  tiie  Honse  of  Lords  will 
operate  m  fatore,  in  snch  a  case  as 
the  one  above  sapposed ;  bearing  in 
mind  that  it  will  have  to  be  acted 
upon,  not  merely  by  the  judges  of  the 
superior  courts  at  tiie  assizes,  but  by 
the  chainn^ — the  lay  chiurmen — of 
the  courts  of  Quarter-Sessions.  Let 
us  imagine  the  indictment  to  be  a  long 
one,  and  each  count  necessarily  com- 
plicated in  its  allegations  and  refine- 
ments, to  meet  veiy  doubtful  facts, 
or  very  doubtful  language  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  A  great  number  of 
prisoners  are  to  be  tried ;  but,  never- 
theless, the  judge  (lay  or  professional) 
has  mastmd  the  formidable  record, 
and  points  out  to  the  jury  two  bad 
counts,  A  and  B,  as  either  not  hitting 
the  facts  of  the  case  or  the  language 
ofthe  act— possibly  neither.  He  orders 
them  to  be  quashed,  or  directs  a  ver- 
dict of  not  guilty  upon  them.  He  then 
has  the  veidict  and  judgment  entered 
accordiuf^  on  count  C,  (the  count 
which  he  considers  good.)  The  re- 
oml  is  afterwards  made  up ;  a  writ  of 
error  brought ;  the  only  count  on  which 
the  judgment  is  given  being  C,  the 
court  of  error  diodes  thai  ii  is  bad, 
reverses  the  judgment,  and  the  pri- 
soner is  discharged ;  or  the  countiy  is 
put  to  the  expense  and  trouUe  of 
brin^g,  and  the  prisoner  unjustly  har- 
rassed  by,  fresh  proceedings,  which 
may,  perhaps,  end  as  disastrously  as 
before! 

To  escape  from  these  serious  diffi- 
culties, it  is  proposed  by  Lord  Den- 
man,*  to  leave  the  legal  sufficiency 
of  the  counts  for  disciusion  before  a 
court  of  enor,  and  to  pass,  not  one 
sentence,  but  tiiree  distinct  sentences 
on  each  count  respectively,  apportion- 
mg  to  the  offence  thereby  apparently 
charged,  the  degree  of  punishment 
due  to  the  guilt  disclosed.  Keeping 
his  eye  on  the  alarming  possibility  of 
a  reversal  of  judgment,  what  difficul- 
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ties  will  not  beset  the  path  of  the 
judge  while  engaged  on  this  very  cri- 
tical duty?   And  why  may  not  the 
indictment,  for  necessary  caution's 
sake,  contain,  as  there  often  are,  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  counts?  we  shall 
then  have  ten  or  fifteen  distinct  sen- 
tences delivered  in  open  court— en- 
grossed on  the  record — ^and  dangling 
at  once  around  the  neck  of  the  as- 
tounded and  bewildered  prisoner.  Is 
tuck  a  method  of  procedure  calculated 
to  secure  respect  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  even  if,  by  means  of 
such  devices,  the  ends  of  justice  should 
be  ultimately  secured,  though  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  cases  in  which  such 
devices  would,  after  all,  fieul ;  and  we 
had  framed  several  illustrations  of 
such  possibilities,  but  our  limits  for- 
bid then:  insertion :  instances  illustra- 
ting the  mischievous  operation  of  the 
rule,  equally  m  cases  of  defective  and 
unproved  counts— of  felonies  and  mis- 
demeanours— and  in  the  latter  case, 
whether  the  indictment  contained  se- 
veral ofiences,  or  only  varied  state- 
ments of  one  offence.    In  the  case 
first  put,  what  a  temptation  the  new 
rule  holds  out  to  criminals  who  may 
be  able  to  afford  to  bring  a  writ  of 
error,  and  so  seriously  embarrass  the 
administration  of  justice  1   And  if  too 
poor  to  do  it,  he  will,  under  the  oper- 
ation of  the  new  rale,  be  suffering 
punishment  unjustly;  for  the  only 
count  selected  may  be  bad,  or  some 
one  only  of  several  may  be  bad,  and 
the  judgment  ought  to  be  reversed. 
What  was  the  operation  of  the  old 
rale?  Most  salutary  and  decorous. 
No  public  account  was  taken  of  the 
innocuous  aims,  so  to  speak,  taken  by 
justice,  in  order  to  hit  her  victim.  If 
he  fell,  the  public  saw  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  a  blow  strack  by  her, 
and  concerned  themselves  not  with 
several  previous  abortive  blows.  Hie 
prisoner,  knowing  himself  proved  ac- 
tually guilty,  and  the  numerous  chances 
existing  against  him  on  the  record^  if 
he  chose  to  make  pettifogging  expe- 
riments upon  its  technical  sufficiency, 
submitted  to  his  just  fate. 

Let  us  take  one  more  case— that  of 
murder:  we  fear,  that  on  even  such 
solemn  and  awful  occasions,  the  new 
rale  will  be  found  to  operate  most  dis- 


*  Judgment,  (by  Leahy,)  p.  36. 
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ftdrantageoiisly.  Thora  aro  seoegi 
Barily  several,  pouibly  many,  coanta, 
Mr  Baron  Parke*  admits,  that  heretke 
eld  rale  should  apply;  via.  a  general 
indgment  of  death,  which  shall  not  be 
vitiated  by  one,  or  sereral  bad  counts, 
if  there  be  a  single  good  one.  The 
new  rale  since  laid  down,  says,  how^ 
ever,  the  contrary;  that  jadgmeni 
must  be  reversed  for  a  single  bad 
oount.  Lord  Denman,  to  meet  tliis 
difficulty,  would  pass  sentence  upoa 
some  one'*t  of  thorn,  and  thereby 
exhaust  tiie  materials  of  punishment," 
and  so  in  effioct  give  a  Judgment  for 
one  felony.'*  But  how  it  the  record  io 
bedeaitwiiht  If  the  prisoner  choose 
to  bring  a  writ  of  error,  and  show  a 
single  bad  count,  must  not  the  Judg^ 
ment  be  reversed  if  entered  generally? 
And  if  entered  on  one  count,  with  not 
guilty  on  all  the  others ;  and  that  one 
count  proved  bad,  while  even  a  smgk 
one  of  the  rejected  counts  is  good,  and 
would  have  been  supported  by  the 
evidence  given  at  the  trial,  the  pri- 
soner can  plead  onOnfou  aegmi  to  a 
fresh  indictment,  and  so  get  off  soot* 
free,  after  having  been  inoontesta*- 
bly  proved  guilty  of  the  act  of  mur- 
der I  Suppose  then,  to  avoid  so  fear.* 
All  a  result,  separate  sentences  of 
death  be  passed,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
unseemliness  of  the  transaction  in 
open  court,  which  nUpkt  be  avoided : 
but  how  can  it  be  avoided  om  ihe  re^ 
upon  which  it  most  be  entered? 
Mr  Baron  Paite  pronounces  that 
such  a  procedure  would  be  ^^mtper- 
/htous^  cmd  gavour  qfabturdUjf^^^t  and 
that  therefore,  in  such  a  case,  the 
general  judgment  might  be  goodP* 
Thus,  in  order  to  work  the  new  rale, 
Mr  Baron  Parke  is  forced  to  make 
the  case  of  murder  a  double  exception 
— ^viz.  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  rale 
at  the  trial,  and  then  to  the  oporationii 
of  the  new  rule  before  the  court  of 
error,  which  must  then  hold  that  a 
single  bad,  or  a  doaen  bad  counts, 
will  not  vitiate  a  general  Judgment, 
if  sustained  by  one  good  oount  I  Does 
not  all  this  suffice  to  show  the  despe- 
rate shifts  to  which  even  two  such 
distfaiguished  Judges  are  driven,  in 
order  to  support  the  new  rale,  and 


[Nov. 

lU  impvMliaability?  Hn 
why  should  the  iAA  lamp  be  excbaogsd 
£ar  thenew? 

We  entertain,  we  repeat,  very  gnve 
apprehanaion  thai  the  House  of  Lords 
has  treated  ter  too  cavaUeity  the  st- 
thority  of  the  great  Lord  Mansfield, 
than  whom  a  more  enlightened,  Issn- 
ed,  and  cautions  a  judge  probaUj 
never  administered  justice  smoog 
nsankind.  He  was  not  a  man  sficos* 
tomed,  in  deUveHnff  his  JudgoieDls, 
to  utter  things  nesolssd^  and 
Merokly^^  as  he  is  now  ohaiged  with 
doing  ;S  «id  when  he  deolmd  ths 
established  rule  of  criminal  law  to  bs 
that  which  has  now  been  so  sudden^j 
abrogated,  he  spoke  with  the  satiio- 
rify  which  nearly  thirty  years'  judi- 
cial experience  attaches  to  the  opuuos 
of  a  responsible  masterrmindi  We 
ask  with  deep  aniriety,  what  will  U 
the  eonseqnenees  of  thos  li^Uyes* 
teeming  such  authority  ?--*of  mspsgii- 
ing  the  stabiUty  of  the  legal  &bncbj 
asserting  one-half  of  ita  material  to 
consist  mmly  of  ''law  taken  kx 
grsnted?")— and,  conaeqnentt^,  sot 
the  product  of  expiarienoe  and  wisdom, 
and  to  be  got  rid  of  with  comparative 
indiftrence,  in  spite  of  the  deliberate 
and  solemn  Judgment  of  an  orer- 
whelming  msjority  of  the  existiDg 
Judicial  authorities  of  the  Uod« 

The  rale  just  abrogated  has,  fore 
long  series  of  y  eara-^or  a  eentuiy  sod 
a  half— obviated  a  thousand  difficoi* 
ties  and  evils,  even  if  it  should  be 
admitted  that  the  end  wss  gsiaed 
at  the  expense  of  some  imperfectioQi 
in  a  speculative  and  theoretical  pcwt 
of  view,  and  with  the  risk  of  jwsa^ 
inflicting  iiyustice  in  some  esse,  ▼bkl 
could  be  imagined  by  an  ingenious  sod 
fertile  fsney.  The  old  nue  gave  tea 
chances  to  one  in  favour  of  Jastioe; 
the  new  one  given  ten  chances  to  ooe 
ogoiMi  her.  We  may  be  mistakes, 
but  we  cannot  help  imaginiPgi  thst 
if  Lord  Oottenham,  nnqnestiflnabiv  lo 
able  aa  an  equity  jndgSt  had,  oa  tbe 
maxim  cmqu^  tud  wrt$  crtdmdim, 
given  a  little  more  weight  to  the  o^- 
plans  of  those  whose  whole  IKes  ksd 
been  passed,  not  in  equi^,  bet  cri- 
minal Gouft%  or  had  seen  for  hua- 


*  Opinions  of  tiie  Judges,  p.  96. 
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self  the  irorking  of  the  crimiAAl  law, 
be  would  haye  paueed  before  disturb* 
iog  nioh  complicated -^neoeesarily 
complicated— maoblnerj,  and  wbnld 
not  haye  epoken  of  the  coneeqaencei 
aa  being  eo  very  slight  and  nnimpor* 
tant-^nay,  aa  so  yery  beneficial. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  three  peers, 
tbst  the  old  rule  bad  no  better  foun- 
dation than  the  indolence,  sloyenli- 
ueas,  and  negligence  of  practitioners, 
whom  the  salutary  stringency  of  the 
new  role  would  stimulate  into  supe- 
rior energy  and  actiyity.  We  cannot 
help  regarding  this  notion,  howeyer 
—for  the  preceding,  among  many 
other  reasona^as  quite  unfounded, 
and  perhaps  arising  ont  of  a  hasty 
glanoe  at  the  alterations  recently  in- 
troduced into  cnn7  pleadings  and  prac- 
tice. But  obserye,  it  required  an  act 
<lf  PewkammU  to  effect  these  altera- 
liofls,  (Stat.  8  and  4  Will.  lY.  o.  42,) 
the  yery  first  section  reciting  the 
which  might  ante  om  to  Ihe 
poffm'  <(fikej¥dge§  to  mahe  iueh  aitsr- 
^Hem  wiikata  Mtf  authority  ofParHa- 
maUf*  and  yet  the  state  of  the  laws 
calling  for  snch  potent  interference  was 
in  aa  incomparably  more  defectiye  and 
miaohieyous  state  than  is  impnted  to 
the  present  criminal  law.  Then,  again, 
any  practical  man  will  see  in  a  moment, 
that  the  strictness  of  the  new  system 
of  dyil  i^eadin^,  which  to  this  moment 
occasions  not  mfirequently  a  grieyous 
failure  of  justice,  with  all  the  ample 
opportunities  afibrded  for  deliberate 
examination  and  preparation  of  the 
pleadings,  cannot  be  safely  applied  to 
criminal  law  ibr  many  reasons,  prin- 
oipiUly  because  it  rarely  admits  of  that 
preyiona  deliberation  in  drawhag  the 
iDdietment,  which  must  be  based  upon 
the  often  inaccurate  statement  of  facts 
supplied  by  the  depoaitions ;  and  be- 
cause a  defect  in  them  is,  generally 
speaking,  irremediable  and  fatal,  and 
crime  goes  unpunished.  If  the  new 
role  is  to  be  really  acted  upon  in  ftitnre, 
we  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  alter 
the  iriidle  machinery  of  the  criminal 
law :  bat  how  to  do  so,  without  seri- 
ously interfering  with  the  liberty  of 
the  sntgeot,  we  know  not. 

We  affirm,  therefore,  thai  the  old 
mla<-Tii.  that  one  good  count  would 


support  a  general  yerdiet  and  judg- 
ment, though  the  indictment  contain- 
ed bad  ones  also«r-was  a  beneficial 
rule,  calculated  to  obyiate  inevitable 
difficulties;  and  its  polipy  was  se 
transparent  to  all  the  great  intellects 
which  haye,  both  as  judges  or  count- 
ael,  been  for  so  long  a  series  of  yeans 
concerned  in  criminal  cases,  that  no 
one  oyer  thought  of  questioning  it. 
The  supposition  of  the  three  peers  is 
pne  not  yery  flattering  to  their  distin- 
guished predecessors,  with  the  great 
Lord  Mansfield  at  their  head-^  of 
whom  it  charges  with  gross  negli- 
gence, ignorance,  and,  in  plain  words, 
stnpidity<^in  oyerlooking,  from  time 
to  time,  a  point  so  patent  and  glaring. 
The  Lord  Chancellor's  answer  to  their 
argument  is  triumphant;  and  we 
refer  the  reader  to  it.*  We  respeot- 
ftilly  and  firmly  enter  our  protest 
i^Bfainst  Lord  Denman*s  mode  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  efficacy  of  a  custom 
or  practice  which  has  been  so  long 
obseryed  by  the  profession ;  and  re- 
gard it  as  one  calculated  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  the  common  law  of 
the  land.  An  opinion,  a  practice 
which  has  stood  its  ground  for  so 
long  a  series  of  years  mchaUmged, 
amidst  incessant  proyocatlon  to  chal- 
lenge it— and  that,  too,  in  the  case  of 
men  of  such  yigilantastutenesss,  learn- 
ing, and  determination  as  haye  looff 
characterised  the  English  Bench  and 
Bar^rests  upon  as  solid  grounds  as 
are  conceiyable,  and  warrants  its  sub- 
yersion  only  after  prolbund  consider- 
ation, and  rtp^ated  evidence  of  /Is 
miMchievouM  operation.  Was  any  such 
eyidenoe  offered  in  the  argument  at 
the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of 
persons  who  had  sufiTered  either  a 
kind  or  a  degree  of  punishment  not 
warranted  by  law?  None:  butseye- 
ral  cases  were  put  in  which— in  spite 
of  past  experience  to  the  contrary-^ 
inconyenience  and  injustice  might  po$^ 
f&%r  be  conoeiyed  to  occur  hereafter ! 

What,  then,  led  to  this  error — for 
error  we  must  call  it  ?  Let  us  can- 
didly express  our  opinion  that  the 
three  peers  were  fcirly  ^^overpower- 
ec^"— to  adopt  the  frank  acknow- 
ledgment of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished among  them— by  the  plausj- 
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ble  fallacies  urged  upon  them,  with 
such  onpreDedeiited  pertinacit3r  and 
ingennity,  by  the  trayersera*  connseL 
They  have  been  inflnenoed  by  certain 
distorbing  forces,  against  which  they 
onght  to  have  been  vigilantly  on 
their  gnaid,  and  which  we  shall  now 
Tcntnre  to  specify,  as  having  occa- 
sioned thefar  jfSir^ii&iesff  of  the  ime 
province  of  a  court  of  mw— of  the 
functions  and  duties  of  the  mem- 
bers of  such  a  court.  A  coubt 
OF  ERBOB  occupies  a  high,  but  ne- 
cessarily a  very  limited,  sphere  of 
action.  Their  observations  and  move- 
ments are  restricted  to  the  examina- 
tion of  a  single  document,  viz.  the 
record,  which  they  are  to  scrutinize, 
as  closely  as  possible,  without  regard 
to  any  of  the  incidents  which  may 
have  attended  the  prop^ss  of  the 
events  narrated  in  it,  if  these  inci- 
dents do  not  i^pear  upon  record:  and 
they  must  be  guided  by  general  prin- 
ciples—not such  as  might  properly 
ate  a  certain  special  and  parti- 
case,  but  such  as  would  guide 
them  in  aJl  cases.  And  this  is  signified 
by  the  usual  phrase,  that  they  "  must 
not  travel  out  of  the  record.**  Now, 
we  defy  any  one  to  read  the  judg- 
ments of  the  three  peers,  without  de- 
tecting the  undue  influence  which  one 
extrinsic  and  utterly  inadmissible  fact 
has  had  upon  their  minds ;  viz.  the 
fact,  that  the  court  below  had  actually 
qffirmed  the  validity  of  the  two  bad 
counts.  Tbeyspeakofitsbeing^^o^Kimf 
notorious  facts  — against  common 
probaMitux,*'  a  palpably  incredible 
fiction** — ^to  conclude  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  record,  that  the  of- 
fences **  there  mentioned  did  not  in- 
clude the  peeudo  offences  contained  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  counts.  In 
this  particular  case,  it  did  undoubt- 
edly happen,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the 
court  below  decided  these  counts  to 
be  valid  counts :  but  the  court  of  er- 
ror can  take  no  cognisance  whatever 
of  extrinsic  facts.  Their  only  source 
of  information — their  only  means  of 
knowledge,  is  the  recor<2— beyond  the 
four  comers  of  which  they  have  no 
power,  no  authority,  to  cast  a  single 
glance;  and  withm  which  are  con- 
tained all  the  materials  upon  which,  by 
law,  the  judges  of  a  court  of  error  can 
adjudicate  and  decide.  The  Court,  in 
the  present  case,  ought  thus  to  have 
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contemplated  the  record  in  the  ab- 
stract—and  with  reference  to  the  fa- 
kmee  of  possibilities  isLmStkCMtifA,^ 
the  court  below  had  affirmed,  oroim- 
demned  the  vidous  counts :  whidi  voy 
balance  of  possibilities  shows  the  hn- 
propriety  of  being  influenced  hj  spe- 
culations based  on  matten  ddien 
the  record.  However  numeroos  and 
mischievous  may  have  been  the  erron 
committed  by  the  inferior  court,  a 
court  of  error  can  take  no  cogniswffl 
of  them,  if  they  do  not;  appear  sped- 
fically  and  positivdy  npon  the  reoord, 
however  valid  may  be  the  daim  whkli 
these  errors  may  notoriously  prefer  to 
Aeintetfereneeofdkeexeeutiee.  C<m- 
sider  what  a  very  serious  thing  it  i»— 
what  a  shock  to  the  puMic  confideue 
in  the  administration  of  justioe-to 
reverse  a  judgment  pronounced  after 
due  deliberation,  and  under  the  graveit 
responsibilities,  by  a  court  of  juitiee! 
The  law  and  constitnti<m  are  proper! j 
veiy  tender  in  the  exerdse  of  sodi  a 
perilous  power,  and  have  limited  it  to 
the  case  of  ^^xahifbst"  eiror— thst 
is,  not  the  vehement,  the  xmrneose 
probabHUythat  there  has  been  error— 
but  the  CBBTAiNTT  of  Buch  enror  ik- 
cessanfy  and  exctustvefy^  oppumg 
from  Ae  reoord  itseff.  To  act  upon 
speculation,  instead  of  oertamtj,  is 
these  cases,  is  dangerous  to  the  last 
degree,  and  subversive  of  some  of  the 
fundamental  prindples  of  EngUsh 
jurisprudence.  Judgment  may  be 
reversed  in  a  ciiminal  case  bj  writ 
of  error,**  says  Blackstone,  ^^for  ko- 
TOBious  e.  pa^iable,  maniM, 
patent)  mistakes  in  the  jodgmeot, 
as  when  a  man  is  fbund  guilty  of 
FSBJUBT,  (t.  e.  of  a  ndsdemeanoor,) 
and  BBCBivBS  thk  juDOMKar  of 
VBLONT.**  This  is  the  true  doctrine; 
and  we  submit  that  it  demonstrates  Am 
error  which  has  been  c(Mnnntted  hi  tbe 
present  instance.  Letuaillustnteoar 
case  by  an  example.  Suppose  amis 
found  guilty  under  an  indk^ent  coo- 
taining  two  counts,  A  and  B.  To  the 
ofiimce  in  count  A,  the  I^gislatme  has 
annexed  one  punishment  <mly,  vis. 
tranipoK$aiionf  to  that  in  count  B,  w- 
prisonmeni.  The  ooort  awards  sentenoc 
of  trsB^iMxrtation;  and,  on  a  writ  of 
error  bemg  brought,  ike  court  shore 

n ounces  count  A  to  be  bad.  Here 
.)pearB  inbvitabZiT  and  ^'mani- 
ftstly  *'/fvffi  the  recmd^  that  there  hu 
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beea  eiror ;  there  is  no  escapiDg  from  Where  is  Lord  Campbell*8  anthority 

it;  and  oonaeqnentlj  judgment  mu9t  for  declaring  this  jndgment  dearly 

berarened.  So  where  the  judgment  erroneous  in  awarding  punishment 

is  the  infliction  of  punishment    for  for  charges  which  are  not  offences  in 

his  offiencM"  aforesaid:  there  being  point  of  lawV^  Or  Lord Cottenham's, 

odIj  two  offences  charged,  one  of  for  saying  that    the  record  states 

which  is  contained  in  a  bad  count,  that  tiie  jndgment  was  upon  all  the 

ooDtainmg  therefore  no    offence^^  at  cotoi^y,  bad  ae  well  ae  ^oodV^  They 

aJL  Apply  this  principle  to  the  pre-  hare  none  whatever ;  their  assertions 

seat  case.  Does  this  record,  in  sen-  appear  to  us,  with  all  due  deference 

teadng  the  defendant    for  his  of-  and  respect,  purely  arbitrary,  and 

fences  aforesaid,"  conduaioely  and  gratuitous  falhides ;  they  do  vio- 

necmarily  show  that  the  court  re->  fence  to  legal  language— to  the  Ian- 

garded  the  sixth  and  seventh  counts  guage  of  the  record,  and  foist  upon 

■8  Gontauiing   offences,"  and  award-  ft  a  ridiculous  and  false  interpreta- 

ed  punishment  in  respect  of  them?  We  tion.  We  admit,  with  Lord  Cotten- 

nnhesitatingly  deny  it.  The  merest  ham,  that    where  the  sentence  is 

tyro  can  see  that  it  is  possible — and,  of  a  nature  applicable  onfy  to  the 

ifao,  where  is  the  HSCESSABT  error? —  bad  counts,"  it  is  incurably  vicious, 

that  the  judges  excluded  the  vicious  and  judgment  must  be  reversed— it 

counts  from  their  consideration ;  that  is  the  veir  case  which  we  put  above ; 

they  knew  the  law,  and  could  discern  but  how  does  that  appear  in  the  judg- 

what  were  and  what  were  not    of-  ment  under  consideration  ?  Not  at 

fences ;"  and  annexed  punishment  to  all.  The  two  cases  ar&  totally  diffe- 

only  true  "  offences^*  in  the  eye  of  rent. 

the  law.  The  word  offence"  is  a  And  this  brings  us  to  another  palpa- 
terin  of  art,  and  is  here  used  in  its  ble  fallacy — another  glaring  and  seri- 
strictest  technical  sense.  What  is  ous  error  into  which  we  cannot  help 
that  Benae  ?  It  is  thus  defined  by  an  thinking  the  House  of  Lords  has  fallen, 
accurate  writer  on  law :  an  offence  and  which  is  abundantly  evidenced  by 
is  an  act  committed  against  a  law^  their  iudgment :  vii.  that  a  court  of 
or  omitted  when  the  kao  requires  it,  error  has  any  concern  whatever  with, 
and  punishable  by  it."*  This  word  or  can  draw  any  inference  whatever 
is,  then,  properly  used  in  the  re-  from,  the  amount  of  punishment, 
cord— in  its  purely  technical  sense.  The  reasoning  of  the  judges  is  here  per- 
il can  have  no  other  meaning ;  and  fectly  conclusive.  If  a  sentence  be 
an  indictment  cannot,  with  great  de-  of  the  kind  which  the  law  allows,  the 
ference  to  Mr  Baron  Farke,  f  contain  degree  of  it  is  not  within  the  compe- 
an  offence"  which  is  not  legally  tence  of  a  court  of  error.  If  a  fine  be 
described  in  it ;"  that  is,  unless  any  an  appropriate  part  of  the  sentence  of 
act  charged  agamst  the  defendant  be  a  court  below,  the  excess  of  it  is  no 
shown  upon  the  face  of  the  indictment  ground  of  error.  What  possible  line 
to  be  a  breach  of  the  law,  no  of-  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  reasonableness 
/eiice,"  as  regards  that  act,  is  con-  and  excess,  so  as  to  affect  it  with  ille- 
tained  in  or  alleged  by  the  indictment,  gality?  It  is  obvious  there  can  be 
The  House  of  Lords,  therefore,  has  none.  If 'm  this  case,  the  sentence 
exceeded  the  narrow  province  and  li-  had  been  transportation^  the  sentence 
mited  authority  of  a  court  of  error,  or  would  have  been  illegal:  Why  ?  Be- 
has  presumed,  upon  illegal  and  insuf-  cause  not  of  the  hind  authorized  by 
ficient  grounds,  that  the  Irish  judges  law  in  such  a  case."  Any  presum  - 
did  not  know  which  were,  and  which  tion,  therefore,  made  by  a  court  of 
were  not  "  o/f«ic«,"  and  that  they  error,  from  the  amount  of  punishment 
did,  in  fact,  consider  those  to  be  awai-ded,  as  to  which  of  the  counts 
offences  which  were  not ;  although  had  been  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  record  contains  matter  to  sa-  the  judges  in  giving  their  judgment, 
tisfy  the  allegation  to  the  letter-^  is  manifestly  based  upon  msuffident 
viz.  a  pbtralUg  of  real  "  offences."  and  illegal  grounds.   Can  these  prin- 


*  Wett'f  Symbolography,  and  Jacob*s  and  Tomlin's  Law, 
f  Opinions  of  the  Judges,  p.  29. 
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ciplM  hare  b«t&  ditly  pondend  by 
the  lords?  W«  fear  not.  Look  at 
Lord  Cottanham's  supposition  of  two 
ooonts  for  libel:  one  forarerf  ma-i 
lignant  one,  the  other  for  one  oompara<* 
tively  innooaous ;  and  a  sentenoe  of 
heavy  fine  and  imprisonment  passed^ 
evidently  in  respect  of  the  malignant 
libel,  which  a  conrt  of  error  decidei 
to  be  no  Ubel  at  all.  Lord  Gotten*^ 
ham  appears  to  rely  ereatly  on  this 
sni^sed  case ;  but  is  It  not  petfoctly 
elear,  that  it  is  not  a  case  of  error  mi 
tkB  reeard^^md  therefore  totally  in- 
applicable to  the  case  which  he  had 
to  consider?  The  defendant  wonld 
have  certainly  sustained  an  injoiy  in 
that  case;  Where  is  the  remedy? 
There  Is  no  legal  remedy,  any  mora 
than  there  is  when  a  man  has  been 
wrongfully  aequiued  of  a  manifestly 
well-proved  crime,  or  unjustly  con** 
Ticted  of  a  felony.  The  mercy,  ot 
more  properly  the  sense  of  justice  en« 
tertained  by  the  executive^  must  be 
appealed  to  in  either  case ;  such 
power  of  interposition  having,  in 
the  hnperfoction  of  human  insti** 
tntions,  been  wisely  reserved  to  the 
supreme  power  to  afford  redress  in 
all  cases  where  the  law  cannot. 
Lord  Cottenham*s  reasoning  appears 
to  us,  in  short,  based  upon  two  fUIa* 
des— a  peHtio  princgni^  in  agsummf 
that  juogment  was  entered  upon  all 
the  counts  ]  th^jfuesiUm  behig,  wag  it 
■0  entered?  The  other  is,  that  a 
court  of  error  Is  competent  to  infor, 
from  the  amount  of  punishment,  that 
a  defendant  has  been  sentenced  upon 
bad  counts.  Again  t  the  three  peers 
admit,  that  if  a  sole  count  contain  a 
quantity  of  agnrarating,  but  really 
**  irreievatti  Muff^  (to  adopt  Lord  Den- 
man's  expression,)  it  will  not  prejudice 
the  judgment,  provided  the  count  also 
contain  matter  which  will  legally  sup- 
port that  judgment.  Why  should  the 
judges  be  given  credit  for  being  able 
to  discard  from  consideration  these 
legally  extrinsic  matters  in  a  sinde 
count,  and  not  also,  by  the  exercise 
of  the  very  same  discretion,  be  able  to 
discard,  in  considering  tne  record, 
irrelevant  and  insufficient  counts,  such 
as  in  the  eye  of  the  hiw  hare  no  exis- 
tence, are  mere  nonentities  ? 


For  these,  and  many  ath«r  rumm 
whioh  might  be  assigned,  had  w«  ao( 
already  exceeded  our  Ifanits,  we  have, 
after  a  dose  and  a  candid  stady  of 
the  judgments  delivered  by  the  three 
peers,  uid  the  oonvindng,  the  oondV' 
dve  judgmeitts  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  judges,  come,  without  hesiU'* 
tion,  to  the  eondudoUi  that  the  Lonb 
have  not  merdy  dedded  incorreetiy, 
but  have  predpitately  removed  a  chief 
corner-stone  fW>m  the  Ihbric  of  our 
criminal  law,  and  have  hicnired  a  veiy 
grave  respondbility  in  so  doing.  We 
cannot  hdp  thinking,  that  they  have 
forgotten  the  fundamental  distinction 
which  our  constitution  makes  be- 
tween   jus  dare''  and  ^^jus  dfeere.* 
Ju$  tUderuni^  non  jus  dixeruni—^ 
error,  however,  easily  to  be  accounted 
for,  by  a  reference  to  their  double 
oapadty,  and  the  confhsion  it  occa- 
sions between  theirjudidal  and  legis- 
lative functions.  We  view  with  grave 
apprehension  the  power  exerdaed  by 
three  members  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
of  overturning  so  wdl-establisbed  a 
rule  and  custom  as  that  attested  to 
them  by  the  judges.  What  secmity 
have  we  for  the  integrity  of  our  com* 
monlaw?  Inthefhoeofthe  iudges* 
decisions,  how  decorous  and  dignified 
would  have  been  the  conduct  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  ffivhig  way,  erea 
If  they  had  differed  from  the  judges; 
lamenting  that  sudi  was  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  resoling  to  tir  and  per- 
suade the  legislature  to  alter  it,  as 
has  often  been  done.   Witness  the 
statute  of  1  and  2  Geo.  IV.  c  78, 
passed  in  consequence  of  the  dedstoa 
of  the  House  ^  Lords  in  Bmu  v. 
Tmm^,  %  Brod.  and  Bhig.  165.  Tbe 
House  of  Commons  has  resented  such 
interference  with  the  laws  by  the 
House  of  Lords ;  who,  in  the  case  of 
Btece  r.  Young,  (1  Salkdd,  2?7J 

moMcf  hy  the  hardshq^  of  the  castj 
teversed  the  judgments  of  the  cotnts 
bdow,  contnuT  to  the  opinion  of  afl 
the  Judges.**  mt  the  House  of  C<nD- 
mons,  ^^innproqfo/thisassumpiim 
fjf  legiskawe  authority  m  the  LontL^ 
Immediatdy  brought  in  the  10  and  11 
Will.  ra.  c.  16,  whidi  passed  hito  i 
Statute."  ♦  May  we  venture  to 
gest  that  the  elaborate,  and  long,  m 


*  2  Bla.  Comnii  169 1  and  see  Mr  Chrutian^s  Kote. 
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jiidg«0  of  the  IftAd,  wbo  had  been 
STunmened  by  tbe  Lords  to  advise 
tbem,  wm  worthy  of  more  than  the 
sitt|^6  day,  or  day  and  a  halfs  exa^ 
mination  which  they  received  before 
they  were  so  peremptorily  pronotln- 
ced  to  be  "rfearfy  erroneoufl?"  And 
mar  we,  with  no  little  pain,  raggeat 
to  Lord  Campbell)  that  the  array  of 
GamaHeb  at  whose  feet  he  had  mm 
during  his  whole  lif&— whose  f^t  he 
had  indeed  so  very  recentlr  quitted— 
whose  integrity,  whose  profound  leam- 
ing,  whose  sagacity,  none  has  had 
larger  experience  of  than  he— are  en- 
titied  to  look  at  his  cavalier-lilse  treat- 
ment of  their  best  services,  with  a 
filling  stronger  than  that  of  mere 
sniprise?  In  eonclnding  tliis  long 
article— in  expressing  our  conviction 
of  tbe  error  of  the  Lords— we  feel  one 
consolation  at  all  events— that  if  we 
err,  we  err  in  good  company;  and 
that  we  are  not  conscious  of  having 
transgressed  the  limits  of  legitimate 
discussion,  in  exercising  as  undoubt*' 
ed  a  right  of  its  kind,  as  these  three 
peers  exercised  in  branding  so  over- 
whelming a  mvjoAty  of  the  Judges  of 


the  land  with  ihf  lifttmtatioft  of  Igno- 
ranee  of  those  laws  which  all  their  lives 
had  been  spent  in  administering.  The 
very  existence  of  the  ancient  common 
law  of  the  land  is  put  in  jeopardy  by 
such  aproeedore  as  that  which  we  have 
been  discussing ;  and  our  honest  cou'^ 
viction,  however  erroneous,  that  such 
is  the  ease,  will  suffice  to  excuse  the 
freedom  of  our  steictnres )  if,  indeed, 
ire  require  an  excuse  for  echoing  the 
stem  declaration  of  our  forefathers 
^Nobimui  hgu  AnffHa  mutari. 

As  to  him  who  has  reaped  the  bene- 
fit of  this  lamentable  miscarriage*^ 
Mr  0'Gonttell--*the  law  of  the  land 
has  nevertheless  been  vindicated^  and 
the  stability  of  the  empire  secured^  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  he  is  willing 
to  acknowledge*  Agitation  he  must 
continue :  he  mtist  play  out  his  base 
imd  sordid  game.  But  his  powers  of 
mischief  are  manifestly  and  seriously 
crippled  |  and  we  quit  him  with  the 
language  addressed  by  Pope  to  a 
mean  one  of  hit  day — 
'*  Uncaged,  then  let  the  harmless  mon« 

ster  rage- 
Secure  in  dmnesi,  madnesii^  want|  and 

age!" 


MY  CoLtfiQlfi  yWEKDS. 
Jonie  BaowNi 


Dn>  y6tt  dVer  happeh  td  know  a 
man  who  spent  a  whole  Christmas  va- 
cation in  Oxford,  and  survived  it?  I 
did.  And  this  is  how  it  came  to  pass. 

*^Frank,'^  said  the  governor  one 
ereiung  after  dinner,  when  the  con- 
versation had  turned  upon  my  ap- 
proaching return  to  college,  and  toe 
ticklish  question  of  supplies  had  been 
disposed  of—"  when  the  deuce  do  you 
mean  to  go  up  for  your  degree?  I 
have  a  notion  this  next  term  is  your 
fifteenth,  young  man?'^ 

"Why  no,  sir— that  is,  not  exactly; 
you  know 

"  Oh  I  true— I  forgot  that  con- 
loonded  rustication  business.  Well. 
.Vs  your  fourteenth  at  all  events,  ana 
I  think  tWs  enough/^ 

"  WelL  sir,  I  was  thmklng  to  have 
^  shy  at  it  after  Christmas.'* 


«»Shy  ftt  It  I  YonVe  always  been 
s^ytn^  at  it)  I  think.  I  hope  it  mayn't 
end  in  a  boU^  Master  Ftank  I" 

I  laughed  dutifully  at  the  pater- 
hal  wit,  and  promised  to  go  to  work 
m  earnest  the  moment  X  reached 
Oxford. 

This  was  a  resolution  announced 
periodically  like  the  ballot  question, 
and  with  much  the  same  result.  So 
the  governor  only  shook  his  head, 
yawned,  looked  at  the  bottle,  which 
stood  between  us  nearly  empty,  and 
prepared  apparently  for  an  adjourn- 
ment. 

"  ril  tell  you  what,  air,'*  said  I, 
emptying  what  remained  in  the  de- 
canter into  my  glass,  and  swallowing 
It  with  a  desperate  energy  befitting 
the  occasion,  "  Til  stav  up  the  Christ- 
mas vacation  and  read.'' 
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''The  deuce  wtii  ran!  WbrfFnak,** 
oontinned  the  governor,  sorely  pus- 
zled,  vou  know  your  coueine  are 
coming  here  to  spend  the  Christmas, 
and  I  thought  we  should  all  make  a 
meny  party.  Why  can't  yon  read  a 
little  at  home?  Yon  can  get  im 
something  earlier,  yon  know— mu<» 
better  for  your  health— and  have  two 
hours  or  so  clear  before  breakfost— 
no  time  like  the  morning  for  reading 
— and  then  have  all  the  day  to  your- 
self afterwards.  £h,  why  not,  Frank?" 

'*If  you'll  allow  me  to  ring  for 
another  bottle  of  this  Madeira,  shr,  (I 
declare  I  think  it's  better  than  our 
senior  common-room  have,  and  they 
don't  consider  theirs  small-beer,)  I'li 

tell  you.  never  could  read  at 

home,  sir :  it's  not  in  the  nature  of 
thin^." 

I  doubt  whether  it's  much  in  vour 
nature  to  read  any  where,  Frank :  I 
confess  I  don't  see  much  signs  of  it 
when  yon  are  here." 

''In  the  first  place,  sir,  I  should 
never  have  a  room  to  mysdf." 

"  Why,  there's  the  library  for  you 
all  day  long,  Frank ;  Tm  sure  I  don't 
trouble  it  much." 

"  Why,  sir,  in  these  days,  if  there 
are  any  young  ladies  in  the  house, 
they  take  to  the  library  as  a  matter 
of  course:  it's  the  regidar  place  for 
love-making:  mammas  don't  follow 
them  into  the  company  of  folios  and 
quartos  while  there  are  three  volumes 
of  the  last  novel  on  the  drawing- 
room  table  ;  and  the  atmosphere  is 
sentimentality  itself;  they  mark  fa- 
vourite passages,  and  sigh  illustra- 
tions." 

"  Precious  dusty  work,  Frank,  flir- 
tations among  my  book-shelves  must 
be ;  but  I  suppose  the  girls  don't  go 
much  beyond  the  bindings :  they  don't 
expect  to  get  husbands  by  bemg  blue." 

"Not  exactly,  sir;  reviews  and 
title-pages  constitute  a  good  part  of 
modem  literary  acquirements.  But 
upon  my  honour,  sir,  one  hears  young 
ladies  now  talk  of  nothing  but  archi- 
tecture and  divinity.  Botany  is  quite 
gone  out ;  and  music,  unless  there's  a 
twang  of  Papistry  about  it,  is  gene- 
rally voted  a  bore.  In  my  younger 
days — (really,  sir,  you  needn't  laugh, 
for  I  haven't  had  a  love  affair  these 
two  years) — in  my  younger  days, 
when  one  talked  about  similarity  of 
tastes  and  so  forth,  it  meant  that  both 


particB  loved  moonlight,  hated  quad- 
rilles,  ad^wed  Moore's  Melodies,  and 
were  learning  Gennan;  now,  nine 
girls  out  of  ten  bave  a  passion  for 
speculative  divinity  and  social  rege- 
neration." 

"  Ay,  one  sort  of  nonsepse  does 
just  as  well  for  them  as  another:  jonr 
cousin  Sophy  bothers  me  to  build  tn 
Elizabethan  pig-sty,  and  wanted  ber 
poor  mother  to  danoe  with  the  botkr 
m  the  servants'  hall  last  Christmas, 
when  the  fellow  was  as  drunk  as  an 
owl:  I  hope  it  mayn't  end  in  her 
figuring  off  herself  with  the  footman; 
for  So^y  is  ratiier  a  pet  of  mme,  and 
a  right-down  English  giri  after  alL 
But,  Frank,  if  you  can't  read  is  peace 
in  the  library,  you  surely  could  haye  a 
room  fitted  up  for  yourself  up  stairs; 
and  you  shall  have  tiie  great  readisg- 
desk,  with  lights,  *  that  was  your 
grandfather's,  that  stands  in  mj  little 
sanctum ;  (he  made  more  use  of  it, 
poor  man,  than  I  do ;)  or  I  don't  knov 
but  what  I  might  spare  yon  the  Me 
room  itself,  if  it  would  suit  yoo— eh  ?" 

Oh,  my  dear  father !  I  wouldn't 
disturb  you  on  any  account,"  said  I, 
rather  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  mj 
worthy  parent's  liberality  in  tiie  cause, 
and  fearing  it  mi^ht  end  in  the  (jUks 
of  the  whole  fomily  to  pack  thesi- 
selves  in  the  attics,  and  leave  me  a 
first  floor  to  myself^-calcnlating,  too, 
the  amount  of  hard  reading  commen- 
surate with  such  imposing  prqttra- 
tions.  What  would  beccmie  of  the 
Justice  business  of  the  paiish,  ar,if 
we  shut  up  your  tribunal?  I  dont 
suppose  my  mother  wonld  like  to  have 
the  constables  and  tiie  illegitimates 
introduced  either  into  the  drairiag- 
room  or  the  kitchen,"  (this  was,  as  I 
meant  it  to  be,  a  poser ;  if  Mr  Hair- 
thome  senior  had  a  hobby,  it  was  his 
magisterial  authority.)  The  fact  is, 
that  at  home,  uo-stairs  or  down-staiis, 
I  couldn't  reaa.  I  should  have  not 
only  my  own  idleness,  but  the  various 
idlenesses  of  the  whole  family  oon- 
bined,  to  fight  against.  My  sisters 
would  be  knocking  at  the  dooreveiy 
half  hour,  if  only  to  ask  how  I  was 
getting  on :  Bob  would  tease  me  to 
come  out  skating,  and  Charies  woold 
start  me  perpetmUlv  after  wild-docks 
or  woodcocks.  Ana  you  yourself,  sir, 
if  I  am  not  mnch  nustaken,  would 
think  it  odd  if  I  didn't  take  a  ride  iritb 
yon  as  usual  after  breakfiut.  Then 
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ODe  can^t  be  expected  to  crawl  about 
ime*8  books  by  candlelight  on  a  win« 
ter's  morning ;  and  after  a  six  o'clock 
dinner  who  can  read  ?  After  tea  yon 
know,  sir,  my  mother  always  Ukes  a 
inbber  when  Tm  at  home ;  and  if  yon 
are  going  to  have  those  girls,  Jane 
and  Sophy,  down  this  Christmas"  

''Ah!  weU— I  see,  Frank;  Pm  afraid 
it's  a  hopeless  case.  Perhaps  yon  had 
better  stay  np  at  Oxford  after  all ; 
yoa  won't  have  much  to  disturb  yon 
there,  I  suppose.  If  yon  don't  get 
moped  to  death,  I  certainly  don't  see 
what's  to  hinder  yoar  reading.  Yon 
don't  feel  inclined  to  try  North  Wales 
in  the  winter,  I  suppose,  eh?" 

No,  sir,"  said  I,  swallowing  a  last 
glass  of  Madeira  at  a  gulp,  and  rising, 
to  cat  short  a  conversation  which  was 
beginning  to  take  rather  an  awkward 
turn—"  No,  sir,  not  exactly." 

"Why,  I  don't  know,  Frank :  why 
not?  yon'd  find  the  climate  cooler, 
yon  know,"  persevered  the  governor, 
as  he  followed  me  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

So  in  Oxford  it  was  settled  that  I 
should  stay ;  a  tolerable  character  for 
the  last  term  or  two,  and  the  noto- 
rious fact  that  I  was  going  up  at 
Easter,  ostensibly  for  a  class,  obtain- 
ed me  the  necessary  permission : 
strange  that,  in  the  University,  one 
should  require  leave  to  read!  My 
friends,  John  Brown  and  Hany  Ches- 
terton, were  to  stay  up  too ;  and  we 
promised  ourselves  some  hours  of 
hard  work,  and  many  merry  ones  to- 
gether. The  vice-piincipal  and  one 
of  the  juniors,  the  only  fellows  that 
would  be  in  residence,  were  both  gen- 
tlemen, and  alwavs  treated  the  under- 
graduates as  such ;  we  should  get  rid 
of  the  eternal  rounds  of  beef  and  legs 
of  mutton  that  figured  at  the  com- 
moners' table  in  hall ;  there  would 
be  no  morning  ch^l ;  and  altogether, 
having  had  nearly  enough  of  the  noisy 
gayety  of  a  full  term,  we  looked  for- 
^wd  to  the  novelty  of  a  few  quiet 
weeks  in  college  with  a  degree  of 
pleasure  which  surprised  even  our- 
selves. 

But  alas  I  mider-graduates  are  but 
mortals,  and  subject  to  somewhat 
more  than  the  ordinary  uncertainties 
of  mortal  life.  It  wanted  but  a  week 
to  the  end  of  term;  all  our  plans  were 
settled.  Brown  was  to  migrate  from 
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his  own  rooms  in  Purgatory  " — as  we 
used  to  call  the  little  dark  back  quad- 
rangle, where,  firom  sheer  laziness, 
whiclLmade  hkn  think  moving  a  bore, 
he  hm  remained  ever  since  his  first 
location  there  as  a  freshman,  up  three 
pair  of  stairs ;  so  that,  when  his  inti- 
mate friends  wished  to  ascertain  if 
he  was  at  home,  we  used  to  throw  a 
stone  through  the  window — and  was 
to  take  up  his  abode  in  Elysium," 
where  he  would  be  Chesterton's  next- 
door  neighbour,  and  in  the  same  num- 
ber as  myself.  We  were  to  have  a 
quiet  breakfast  in  each  others'  rooms 
in  turn  every  morning ;  no  gross  1*0- 
past  of  beef-steaks  and  spread- 
eagle"  fowls,  but  a  slight  relish  of 
anchovy  toast,  potted  shrimps,  or 
something  equally  ethereal ;  and  the 
chasse-cafe  limited  to  one  cigar  and  no 
bottled  porter.  It  was  crud  to  inter- 
fere with  such  unexceptionable  ar- 
rangements ;  but  a  college,  though  it 
have  a  head,  has  no  heart  worth  men- 
tioning; and,  in  an  evil  hour,  they 
rusticated  John  Brown.  At  least  they 
forbade  his  staying  up  the  Christmas 
vacation;  and,  for  the  credit  of  my 
Mend's  character,  let  me  explain.  Why 
John  Brown  should  have  been  a  per- 
son particularly  distasteful  to  the 

fellows  of  College,  was  a  matter  at 

first  sight  rather  hard  to  understand. 
He  was  not  what  is  called  a  rowing 
man ;  was  never  found  drunk  in  the 
quad,  or  asleep  at  the  hall  lecture; 
never  sported  a  pink,  or  drove  a  team ; 
was  not  known  to  have  been  concern- 
ed in  any  of  the  remarkable  larks 
which  occurred  in  our  times;  was 
neither  an  agent  in  the  Plague  of 
lYogs,  nor  an  actor  in  the  private 
theatricals ;  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Agricultural  Society,  which  made  the 
remarkable  experiments  with  dover 
and  ryegrass  in  the  college  quad- 
rangle; had  no  talent  for  midnight 
howling,  sang  very  small  in  a  chorus, 
capped  all  the  fellows  diligently,  and 
paid  his  battels  to  the  minute.  He 
was  known  to  have  asked  twice  for 
the  key  of  the  libraiy,  put  down  his 
name  for  the  senior  tutor's  pet  lecture 
in  '^Comdius  Nepos,"  bought  the 
principal's  sermon  on  the  via  Me- 
dia," and  was  suspected  of  having 
tried  to  read  it.  He  was  not  clever 
enough  to  sneer  at  the  tutors,  or  stu- 
pid enough  to  disgust  them.  He  was 
2  q 
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too  sleepy  to  kMp  late  howp,  too  fut 
to  ppll  m  th^  boati  too  stingy  to  give 
si^pper-paiiiea.  I{ow  on  eajrth  came 
the  fellows  pot  to  like  John  Brown? 

inost  respectable  ouuit"  ihf  priiit 
cipi^  4w^s  sai4  he  WM-  ^*&irrsal4 
he  to  his  anxioos  father,  when,  at  the 
en4  of  hi^  second  term,  he  took  thQ 
opportunity  of  ^  professiopal  visit  tQ 
Oxford  to  qali  to  know  how  the  hop^ 
of  the  Browns  wgs  progressing— Sir, 
I  consider  your  son  a  most  respectable 
person:  J  may  say  a  most  respectable 
person;'*  and  as  the  principal  had 
taken  wine  with  him  once  at  dinner, 
and  bowed  to  him  at  collectioi^  an4 
read  Mr  John  Brown"  twice  upon 
a  card  at  the  end  and  beginning  of 
term,  and  thus  had  every  opportunity 
of  forming  an  opinion,  and  expressed 
that  Qpinion  oracularly,  in  a  Johnson? 
i%n  rashion,  Governor  Brown  was 
satisfied*  How  did  the  fellows  cpmo 
pot  to  like  John  Brown?— proQounof4 
most,  respectable**  by  the  principal 
— 4eclar^  t^r  his  soout  to  be  th^ 
quietest  gentleman  fis  he  ever  % 
knowed;"  admitted  by  the  mider* 
graduates  to  be  ft  monstrous  good 
ibUqw,  but  rather  slow  i "  how  came 
John  Brown  to  fail  in  reoomi^ending 
himself  to  the  flavour  of  bis  pastors 
l^id  inasters-T-the  dean  and  tittora  of 
— Why,  in  th^  first  plufie,  John 
Brown,  tbe  elder^  was  a  wine-mer** 
chant ;  9k  well-edacated  ffani  a  well- 
behl^vf)^  man ;  but  still  a  wine-mer- 
chant. Kow  the  de%p*B  ft^ther  w(m 
—I  beg  his  piM^don,  hi^  been^ 
lineQ-draper  t  neither  wellrodiiieated 
nor  well  behaved  {  in  short,  an  un- 
mitigated linen-draper.  Consequently 
the  dean*s  ^oration  of  the  ^isto- 
craqy  ei^eessive.  There  are  ^if 
such  thorough  tuft-hunters  as  your 
genuine  Oxford  Pon ;  the  whOi 
without  family  or  station  in  society* 
Qftep  without  mj  further  genertf 
^uc^tion  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
than  ia  to  be  fouod  at  a  oountry 
grammiMr-school,  is  S|iddei4yi  upon 
the  strength  of  eoipe  aequaintiM^oe 
with  Latin  find  Greek,  or  quite  ae 
often,  from  having  drst  seep  the  light 
In  some  fortunatdv  endowed  oountj, 
elevi^ted  to  the  d^iuty  of  ^  £&llow- 
phip,  and  permitted  to  take  rank  with 
gentlemen.  The  ''high  table^*  ip 
hall,  the  Turkey  carpet  i^nd  violet 
(^uahioned  chair  in  the  oommoii  row, 


the  obsequious  tittentian  of  ooOsg^ 
servants,  and  the  more  nnwilliag 
''  capping  **  of  the  nuder-graduates,  to 
such  a  man  are  real  luxuries,  sad  the 
relish  with  which  he  enjoys  them  is 
deep  and  strong,  And  if  ha  have  but 
the  luck  to  immortalize  himself  bj 
holding  some  University  office,  to 
strut  urough  liis  year  (»  misnik  as 
proctor,  or  even  as  his  humble  ^'pre,* 
then  does  he  at  once  emerge  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  £wquly  annals  a  being 
of  a  higher  sphere.  And  when  tkn 
comes  up  to  commemoration  a  wad- 
dling old  lady,  and  two  thin  sticks  of 
virginity,  who  horrify  the  c(^ege 
butler  bv  calling  the  vice-princi* 
pal  "  Dick,"  no  wonder  that  they  re- 
turn to  the  select  society  of  their 
native  town  with  an  iippres^on,  that 
thopgh  Oxford  was  a  v^  fine  pUoe, 
and  they  had  real  champagne,  sad 
waK  cendles,  eud  every  thmg  quite 
genteel,  and  dear  Richard  was  reij 
kind,  still  they  did  thi^k  he  wa#  gn>wi 
rather  proud)  aehe  never  onoe  atfed  a^ 
ter  his  old  acquauitanoes  the  Smithi, 
pnd  didp't  like  to  be  teased  about  his 
old  flame  Mary*  No  wonder  Ibat  ia 
the  visits,  few  aud  far  between,  which, 
duriifg  the  long  vfu^tion,  the  pompoM 
B.D.  pays  to  ihk  humble  leletkutt  la 
the  country,  (when  be  has  exkav^ 
the  invitations  an4  the  patience  of  )u6 
more  aristocretic  friends,)  they  da  aot 
fin(l  ^  tr^  remaining  ^  th^  Tulftf 
boy,  who,  lome  twelve  yeara  agOiQu^^ 
tod  the  aeat  of  the  prevmcial  muiai  W 
push  hie  foFtupea  ip  the  Upiveru^  ^ 
Qj^prd,  Ip  vaip  does  hia  uncle  fi?e 
pp  hia  pfter-4iAner  mpe,  tpd  m  plaoe 
0^  the  ftocustme4  AoUaoda  am)  wa- 
ter, astopisb  tbe  4Haty  4eQ«nter  aiik 
port  of  pp  ppkpqwn  vipte^iphoiww 
of  his  illustrious  nephew;  ipvaia<lo«i 
the  good  old  ladv  afofe-ipeptioafl4i 
the  unworthy  motner  of  aQ  hniht  a 
pon,  quit  the  ipstructiop  of  pipasMr 
Jabea  Jenkkia,  the  Indapeu^MU" 
minister,  and  ttirp  orthodox  and  Uah* 
church  for  the  nonce,  whep  her  daaHf 
beloved  Biehai4  oQciates"  fitr  tha 
rev,  the  vi^i  UQ  tiea  el  he49  ^ 
kindred,  no  memories  of  boyhood,  ao 
glow  of  eefly  r«oQUeetHm#i  tooA  the 
opse-hai4eqed  parpiito  of  ool^i 
growthi  and  whep  he  baa  baniahadhtf 
younger  brother  to  Australia,  aadr 
pretext  of  piaking  hia  fbrtuue,  »^ 
ried  both  his  sistersi  and  erected  a 
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cbMp  TDQimmi  tQ  tb«  Uoaa-drimr'e 
widow  M  the  relict  of  the  Ute  Tho- 
i&w  Tbompaon,  E»quir^^'  be  waiU 
is  p<Mc^  e^pectotion  of  a  ooUege 
liviog,  with  the  cQOflciomeia  of  bay- 
iag  done  his  dpty  l>y  hl0  reUtioDa,  and 
ddiyeivd  himself  from  a  di^  upoo 
his  new  oaiw.  I  do  poti  me^  to  eel 
too  liigfa  a  valqe  oa  geotle  birth,  or  to 
limit  nobility  of  character  by  that  of 
biood;  I  beUeye  my  tailor  to  be  oae 
of  nature's  gaotlemen,  (be  never  dons,) 
and  I  loiow  my  next  neighbour,  Sir 
John,  thirteenth  baronet  ea  he  is,  to 
pottesa  the  soul  of  a  (mekater,  because 
be  sells  his  fruit  and  game ;  still  these 
are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule ;  imd 
there  are  few  cases  g£  men  rising  firom 
low  origin^Hriaing,  that  is,  from  cir* 
cunistances,  not  ftom  ability— not  the 
arehiteota,  but  the  creations  of  their 
own  fortunes,  (for  that  maices  all  the 
differanoe)— who  do  not  .carry  with 
them,  through  all  the  gradations  of 
their  adynncement,  libe  plebeian  in<f 
atinda,  while  they  forget,  perhaps, 
the  h<Hne|y  yirtnea  of  the  class  from 
which  they  Sfsdng,  Thore  ia  a  nobi"' 
lity  ef  birth,  aeldom  to  be  connter* 
felted  or  miataken,  wholly  brespecUyo 
of  the  rank  and  wealth  which  aro 
either  its  gracdnl  accompaniments  or 
its  hMufficient  aubstitatea;  fbatered 
and  i^reogthened  by  early  habita  and 
education,  but  none  Ae  less  originally 
innate-^-as  much  an  endowment  tpom 
heayen  aa  beanty,  atrength,  or  talent, 
and  more  yaluable  than  all  Many 
mm  hay e  the  tafit  to  adapt  theniselyea 
to  the  station  aod  the  society  to  which 
they  haye  naan,  howeyer  much  above 
their  own  level;  they  acquire  the 
hahita  and  the  tastea,  seldom  tofeel"* 
iags,  of  a  gentleman.  They  aot  the 
ehaiaeterwell;  it  ia  carefully  atudied* 
and  on  the  whole  w^  auatained;  il 
ii  a  aorred  and  pi^natafcing  perform^ 
ance,  and  the  points  tell  diatinctlyi 
hut  theie  ia  threni^out  that  indireol 
ippaal  to  the  audience  which  marha 
it  to  be  <mly  aeiing.  They  are  mora 
•tndionaly  anatoeratie  than  the  aria-^ 
tooiiir,  and  have  a  hoifor  of  vnlga^* 
nty  which  ia  in  itaalf  essentially  ynh^. 
And  sufih  a  man  was  the  oeaa 
of  -sr^.  On  the  philoaophio  pria^ 
^  of  hating  all  to  whom  we  are 
vndar  obligationa,  if  there  was  any 
tiung  he  cordialiy  deteated,  it  waa 
trade.  His  constant  aim  was.  to  for- 


get hia  unfortunate  orif In  hfanself,  if 
possible  to  lead  others  who  knew  him 
to  forgeii  it,  mid  to  keep  atrangera 
from  knowing  it  at  all.  And  as  be 
ahrank  from  every  shape  and  aonnd 
plebeian,  ao  he  induatriously  cultivated 
every  opening  to-  **good  society." 
There  was  not;  a  member  of  hia  oww 
college,  graduate  oae  nnder-graduate,  A 
any  pretensions  to  ftmily,  who  could 
not  apeak  from  experience  of  ^ 
dean^s  capital  dinners,  and  bis  inva* 
riable  urbanity,  Xo  young  hononr<« 
able,  or  tenth  consiQ  to  an  bonomri- 
able,  ever  got  Into  a  row,  that  he  had 
not  cause  to  bless  the  dean's  good 
offices  for  getting  him  ont.  And  if 
some  of  the  old  stagers  contented 
themselves  with  4|LtiUig  his  dinnersi 
and  returning  them  in  Qie  proportion 
of  one  to  five,  the  unsophisticated  gra^ 
titnde  of  votttb,  lesa  cunning  in  the 
ways  of  the  world,  declared  unhen^ 
tatingly,  in  |ta  own  idiomatic  lan« 
gnage,  ^'that  old  Hodgett  waa  # 
reguhu*  brick,  and  gave  very  beany 
feeds*"  And  so  his  fame  travelled 
far  beyond  hia  own  collegiate  wallSa 
and  ont-college  bonoorables  and  gen-> 
tlemen<*commoners  were  content  to 
make  the  aoquaintance,  and  eat  the 
dinners  that  were  so  freely  offered. 
And  as  the  dean  bad  really  spnui 
clevemeas,  and  a  well-assorted  so-» 
lection"  of  anecdotes  and  iUustrationa 
*^f)rom  the  beat  markets,"  (as  his  worn 
thy  father  would  h^ye  advertised  it,) 
and  oouldfiU  the  chair  at  his  own  enter* 
tainme^ta  with  eaae  if  not  with  s^anet 
fuhieaa,  and  moreover  waa  not  doaa 
with  hia  purae-atrings,  and  could  ali» 
ways  be  reokoned  safe  for  a  1^.20  iiota 
if  a  dun  was  troublesome,  (well  know** 
ing  that  even  nnder-gradaatea  mi^ 
exceptiona  in  favour  of  debta  of  bon-« 
our,)  be  became,  among  hia  yonngev 
fnsmiAA  eapeciaUy,  a  yery  popular  man. 
And  when  those  who  had  erdoyed  hie 
good  fare,  and  profited  by  his  6iendly 
oflHees  with  duns  and  prootors,  found 
that,  after  all,  he  was  "nobody,"  all 
they  said  was,  that  it  was  a  pity,  and 
that  he  was  a  numatrona  |[ood  fbliow 
none  the  less.  And  one  invited  him 
te  apend  the  Chfiatmas  with  him  down 
at  the  governor -s  in  Kent,  where  therf 
was  to  be  a  regub&r  houseful,  and 
merry-making  of  Al  sorts,  and  another 
would  have  him  into  Norfolk  in  Sep-v 
tember  for  the  sbooting-*<the  deaa 
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never  shot,  tmt  ^dsely  sidd  nothing 
abont  it  nntil  he  got  into  good  quar- 
ters, when  he  left  his  younger  Mends 
to  bisat  the  stubbles,  while  he  walked 
or  drove  with  Lady  Mary  and  Lady 
Emily,  and  eat  the  partridges;)— so 
that  on  the  whole  he  felt  himself  rather 
an  ill-used  individual  if  there  was  a 
week  of  the  vacation  for  which  he  had 
not  an  invite.  If  such  a  rare  and  un- 
desirable exception  did  happen,  sel- 
dom indeed  did  he  bestow  himself, 
even  for  a  day  or  two,  upon  his  mo- 
ther and  sisters  at  Nottingham ;  and 
never  did  he,  by  any  oversight,  per- 
mit a  letter  to  be  addressed  to  him 
there;  if  it  could  not  conveniently 
bear  the  address  of  some  of  his  titled 
entertainers,  it  wail  to  meet  him  at  his 
college,  to  which  he  usually  retired  to 
await,  with  sufficient  discontent,  an 
invitation,  or  the  beginning  of  term; 
while  he  took  pains  to  have  it  under- 
stood, tiiat  his  tempoxary  sednsion 
was  hardly  spared  him  firom  the  hos- 

Eitable  importunities  of  those  whom 
e  delighted  to  call  his  many 
ftiends,"  in  order  to  attend  to  impor- 
tant business.  Occasionally,  indeed, 
it  would  happen  that  the  natural  saga- 
city of  some  old  English  gentleman,  or 
the  keen  eye  of  an  experienced  cour- 
tier, would  fathom  at  a  glance  the 
character  of  his  son's  invited  guest, 
and  treat  him  with  a  distant  polite- 
ness which  he  could  neither  mistake 
nor  get  over ;  but,  on  the  whole,  his 
visits  among  his  aristocratic  enter- 
tainers wfflre  agreeable  enough,  and 
lie  was  not  a  man  to  stick  at  an  occa- 
sional trifle.  His  youthM  protegA 
were  glad  to  be  able  to  repay  in  tiie 
counl^  many  kind  offices  at  Oxford, 
and  to  become  patronizers  in  their 
turn;  and  the  seniors  redoubled,  in 
the  case  of  their  son's  friend,  the  hos- 
pitality and  courtesy  they  would  have 
readily  shown  to  a  stranger,  and  were 
not  eager  to  scrutinize  the  motives 
which  might  have  induced  him  to  be 
civil  to  the  hopeful  stripling,  whom, 
in  their  partial  view,  the  whole  nni- 
vendty  might  well  have  delighted  to 
honour. 

In  the  eyes  of  such  a  man,  John 
Brown  was  not  likely,  at  first  start- 
ing, to  find  much  favour.  Had  he 
been  a  rich  man,  and  sported  the  vel- 
vet ca^  and  silk  gown,  the  unhappy 
&ct  of  his  father's  being  m  trade 


might  have  been  wmked  at.  If  not 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  dean's  ftieiida, 
he  might  have  filled  a  vacant  seat 
occasionally  at  his  dinner-table,  tad 
been  honoured  with  a  friendly  recog- 
nition  in  the  quadrangle.  At  it  was, 
he  did  not  condescend  to  remember 
that  such  a  man  was  on  the  col^e 
books.  Happy  ignorance,  if  only  il 
could  have  lasted.  But  one  unlnd^ 
morning  a  late  snpper  party  had  de- 
cidedly thinned  the  attendance  at  the 
hall  lecture;  and  Mr  Ho^tt,  having 
been  disappointed  of  an  invitatioo  to 
a  very  select  dinner  at  the  principal's, 
was  in  no  very  benignant  huoioiur, 
and  hauled  up"  the  defaolteni. 
Among  them  was  one  of  the  desn's 
pets — ^who,  having  done  thesamethiog 
a  dozen  times  before,  was  rather  »to- 
nished  at  the  summons — and  the  nsa* 
ally  regular  John  Brown.  What  ex- 
cuses the  rest  of  the  party  made  is 
immaterial.  John,  I  believe,  said  no- 
thing, beyond  a  remark  as  to  his  hav- 
ing been  rarely  absent.  Hie  lesnlt, 
however,  was,  that  he  and  the  rest 
got  an  imposition,  which  cost  them 
half-a-guinea  each  to  get  done  hj  the 
under-cook,  (it  was  Greek  wid  the 
accents,  which  comes  expensive^  while 
the  Honourable  Lumley  Skemngtoi 
was  dismissed  with  a  jocular  rmfx^ 
and  an  invitation  to  break£ut  Kov, 
if  Mr  Skeffington  had  had  the  eease 
to  have  kept  his  own  and  his  friend's 
counsel,  this  might  have  been  all  very 
well.  But  being  a  somewhat  shallov* 
pated  youth,  and  a  freshman  to  boot, 
he  thought  it  a  very  fine  thing  to  tali 
abont  at  his  next  wine-party,  and 
boast  that  he  could  cut  lecture  and 
chapel  when  he  pleased— the  dean  and 
he  understood  each  other.  Brown 
happened  to  be  present ;  (for  though 
not  good  company  enough  for  the  dean, 
he  was  for  his  betters ;  your  panem 
ia  far  more  exdnsive  in  his  society 
than  your  bom  gentleman ;)  he  qoiedy 
enquired  into  the  facts ;  and  findinff 
that  what  he  had  before  been  hidined 
to  consider  as  undue  severity  in  his 
own  case,  was  podtivehr  an  injustice 
compared  with  that  of  another,  ap* 
predating  thoroughly  the  character  of 
the  party  he  had  to  deal  with,  and 
coupling  the  present  with  oertafai  pre- 
vious minor  snnbbings  firom  the  same 
quarter,  he  from  that  moment  dechff- 
ed  war. 
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Now,  the  Bev.  Mr  Hodgett,  sedate 
mod  dignified  as  he  was,  had  better 
hAve  danced  a  hornpipe  in  his  thin- 
nest 6i{k8  amongst  a  bed  of  stinging 
nettles,  or  have  poked  sticks  mto  a 
wasp*8  nest,  or  amosed  himself  with 
anj  other  innocent  recreation,  than 
haye  made  an  enemj  of  John  Brown. 
It  was  what  he  himself  would  have 
called  a  wrong  move,  and  it  played 
the  deaoe  with  his  game.  John  was 
the  veiy  man  who  coold  annoy  him, 
and  be  did.  None  of  us  knew  he  had 
so  much  ingenuity,  or  so  much  malice 
in  his  composition,  until  he  commen- 
ced his  hostilities  against  the  dean. 
The  fact  was,  he  was  more  piqued, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  man  in  col* 
lege  would  have  been  by  so  small  a 
matter.  Too  sensible  to  be  redly 
ashamed  of  being  the  son  of  a  man 
in  trvie,  he  was  conscious,  neverthe- 
less, that  it  was  in  some  sort  a  disad- 
vantage to  him,  and  that,  descended 
as  he  was  from  an  old  and  once 
knightly  line,  (his  father  had  been  an 
ill-used  younger  son,)  he  did  not  quite 
occupy  his  proper  position  in  the  world. 
His  feeling  of  this  made  him  sensitive 
to  a  fault ;  it  led  him  rather  to  shun 
than  to  seek  the  society  of  his  con- 
temporaries; and  much  as  he  was 
esteemed  by  myself  and  others  who 
knew  him  well,  I  will  not  say  that  he 
was  a  universal  favourite.  Men  did 
not  understand  him :  at  that  time  of 
life  (alas,  why  not  always  ?)  most  of 
us  are  open  and  free-hearted ;  they 
did  not  relish  his  shy  and  reserved 
manner,  his  unwillingness  to  take  the 
mitiative  in  any  social  intercourse, 
his  exiff^ance  to  a  certain  extent  of 
those  forms  which  the  freedom  of 
college  friendship  is  apt  to  neglect. 
"  Why  didn't  you  turn  into  my  rooms 
the  other  night,  when  you  came  in 
from  Oriel?''  said  I  to  him  early  in 
our  acquaintance.  "  Hobbs  says  he 
tM  you  I  had  some  men  to  supper." 
— Yon  didn't  ask  me,"  was  the  quiet 
reply. — "  I  couldn't  see  you,  or  else 
I  should ;  but  yon  might  have  known 
I  wanted  you ;  don't  serve  me  such  a 
trick  as  that  again,  old  fellow."  But 
it  let  me  into  a  secret  of  his  character, 
snd  ever  alter  that,  I  was  as  particu- 
lar hi  my  invitations  as  possible.  Men 
tboogfat  him  proud,  and  cold,  and 
touchy,  which  he  was  not ;  and  stingy, 
which  be  scorned  to  be,  firom  his  oon- 
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tempt  for  ostentation  in  any  sbape. 
The  rarity  of  his  wine-parties,  and  his 
never  having  other  wines  produced 
than  port  or  sherry,  he  himself  ex- 
plained to  me — "  Men  would  say,  it 
was  easy  for  me  to  sport  claret  and 
champagpe,  when  I  could  get  them 
for  nothing."  But  if  an  nnthinking 
freshman  broke  out  in  praise  of  the 
said  excellent  port  or  sherry,  (as  in- 
deed they  might  well  be  pardoned  for 
doing,  considering  the  quality  of  what 
they  commonly  imbibed,)  he  would 
say  at  once—"  Yes,  I  believe  it  is 
good ;  I  know  my  father  considers  it 
so,  and  it  has  been  in  bottle  above 
twelve  years."  There  was  no  shurk- 
ing  the  question  for  a  moment.  And 
excellent  wine  he  got  fbr  me  from  his 
father,  at  a  moderate  price,  at  his  own 
offer.  Hating  then,  as  he  did  undis- 
guisedly,  the  tuft-hunting  and  affecta- 
tion of  haut'ton^  which  was  so  foreign 
to  his  own  nature,  he  felt,  perhaps 
excusably,  annoyed  at  their  palpable 
existence  and  apparent  success,  in  a 
man,  whose  station,  as  he  said,  ought 
to  have  kept  him  from  meanness,  if  it 
could  not  give  him  dignity. 

At  all  events,  his  method  of  retalia- 
tion— "taking  down  the  dean" — as  he 
called  it,  was  most  systematic  and 
persevering.  He  let  the  matter  of 
the  unposition  pass  over  quietly;  was 
for  some  months  doubly  attentive  to 
all  his  college  duties ;  carefully  avoid- 
ed all  collision  with  his  adversary; 
kept  out  of  his  way  as  much  as  he 
could;  and  whenever  brought  into 
contact  with  him,  was  as  respectful 
as  if  he  had  been  the  Vice-chancellor. 
This  had  its  effect:  John  began  to 
rise  in  the  dean's  good  graces ;  and 
when  he  called  upon  him  in  the  usual 
course  of  etiquette,  to  mention  that 
he  should  be  absent  the  vacation  of 
three  days  which  intervenes  between 
the  two  short  terras,  the  meeting,  on 
one  side  at  least,  was  almost  cordial. 
A  day  or  two  after  his  return,  (he 
had  been  to  visit  a  friend,  he  said,) 
we  were  in  his  rooms  at  breakfast 
together,  when  the  dean's  scout  en- 
ter^ with  his  master's  compliments 
to  request  Mr  Brown's  company  to 
breakfast.  Then  it  was  that  John's 
eyes  dilated,  and  he  rubbed  his  hands, 
as  soon  as  the  door  was  shut,  with  an 
excitement  rather  unusual. 

"  Po  you  know  who  breakfasts 
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with  the  man  to-^inorrow?  Do  7011, 
Hawthorne?" 

Why,  I  had  a  message  this  mor- 
ning," said  I,  bat  I  don^t  mean  to  go. 
I  shall  hare  a  headach  or  something 
to*morrow.  I  haye  no  notion  of  go- 
ing there  to  eat  my  own  bread  and 
batter,  and  drink  his  veiy  bad  tea, 
and  see  a  freshman  swallow  greasy 
ham  and  eggs,  enough  to  tnm  the 
■tomach  of  any  one  else ;  and  theft 
those  Dons  always  maire  a  point  of 
aakuig  me  to  meet  a  set  of  regnlar 
maife  that  I  don't  know*  The  last 
time  I  went)  there  were  only  two 
readhig-men  in  spectacles,  perfect 
dummies,  and  that  ass,  young  Med- 
llcott,  who  talks  about  hunting,  and 
I  bellere  nerer  crossed  the  back  of 
any  thing  higher  than  a  donkey." 

You  had  better  come  to-morrow; 
perhaps  you  will  have  some  fun." 

Why,  who  Is  going  IhePB^  do  yott 
know?" 

I  haven't  a  notion;  but  do  come. 
I  must  go,  and  we  will  sit  together, 
and  ril  get  the  cook  to  send  up  a  dish 
of  dcTiled  kidneys  fbr  you." 

There  was  something  in  his  eye  as 
he  said  this  which  I  oould  not  make 
out,  and  it  rather  puafeled  me  to  find 
him  80  willing  to  be  of  the  party  him- 
self. However,  he  was  an  odd  fellow, 
so  I  promised  to  go,  and  we  parted  j 
eertainly  with  little  anticipation  on 
my  part  of  what  the  ftan  "  was  to 
be. 

Nine  o*cdock  the  neitt  day  arrired, 
aftd  punctual  to  the  minute  might  be 
seen  two  freshmen,  from  opposite 
comers  of  the  quadrangle,  steering 
for  the  dean's  rooms.  Ten  minutes 
afterwards,  an  hiteresting  prodession 
of  coffee-pots  and  tin-oovers  warned 
me  to  finish  my  toUet ;  and  following 
them  up  the  staircase,  I  found  a  toler- 
ably huge  party  assembled. 

Just  hi  time— just  in  time,  Mr 
Hawthorne,"  said  the  deau«  who  ap- 
peared to  be  in  high  good-humour^ 

as  my  old  pupil,  Sir  Charles  Bal- 
aton, used  to  say,  (you  don't  know 
him,  do  you  ?  he's  your  county  maUf 
too,  I  bellere,)— as  he  always  used  to 
miy,  '  Gad,  HodgeH,  just  in  time  to 
see  the  mnfiins  break  cover  i '  ha,  ha  1 
Take  those  this  off,  Hobert." 

We  sat  down,  and  for  some  time 
every  thmg  went  on  as  slow  as  It 
usually  doe*  at  bnakfast  parties.  At 
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length,  taking  adtant^  of  a  pause, 
after  laughing  his  loudest  at  one  of 
our  host's  stories,  John  Brown  hcoks 
out  with     How  la  Mn  Hodgett, 

rir?" 

If  Mm  Hodgetl,  instead  of  ths 
dean's  most  respectable  mother,  had 
been  his  lawM  wife,  hitherto  uaac- 
knowledged  through  Amt  of  loshig  his 
fellowship,  he  could  not  have  looked 
more  thoroughly  horrified.  I  myself 
was  considerably  taken  aback ;  some 
of  the  other  men,  who  knew  the  rere- 
rend  gentleman's  tenderness  on  the 
subject  of  his  family  connexions, 
picked  their  chicken-bones,  and  sdned 
their  coffee  with  redoubled  atteatkm. 
John  Brown  and  the  two  frvshueu 
alone  looked  as  coed  as  eocumbers. 

£h  ?  oh— h,"  stammered  the  par- 
ty addressed,  quite  well,  thank  )ro« 
^ulte  well*  Let  me  giveyoa some 
of  thi»— oh,  It's  all  gone !  Well  have 
some  more ;  will  one  fk  you  be  kmd 
enough  to  ring?  My  friend,  Lofd" 

No  more  fbrnie,  thank  yon,  sir,  I 
beg,"  said  John.  Have  you  heard 
fit>m  Mrs  Hodgett  since  the  vacs' 
tlon?" 

**No— yes;  oh  dear,  yes,  sevenl 
times  I"  (It  was  about  five  days 
back.)  She  was  quite  wdl,  thank 
vou.  In  town  at  present,  I  believe. 
Xou  were  in  town  during  the  vsea- 
tion,  I  thhik,  MrWartnaby?  Did 
you  meet  your  uncle  Sir  Thomas  there, 
or  any  of  the  family  ?  " 

"8irT-T-Thom. .  .**  began yottsg 
Wartnaby,  who  stammmd  terribly. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  struck  la 
John  Brown,  "  are  you  sure  Mrs  Hod- 
gett is  in  town  ?  I  saw  her  hi  Not- 
thigham  myself  on  Friday ;  I  made 
my  first  acquahitanoe  with  her  there, 
and  a  very  charming  old  lady  she 
is." 

Mr  Hodgett^s  conftislon  could  oaiy 
be  rivaleaby  Mr  Brown's  pciM 
delf-possession.  I  be|^  to  see  the 
dbfect  of  his  kind  enquiries ;  so,  pro- 
bably, did  the  victim  himself.  The 
Other  mett  who  were  present  thoogfat, 
I  suppose,  that  It  was  onlv  an  miftr* 
tunate  attempt  <rf  John^s  to  make 
himself  agreeable  \  and  whUe  some 
were  amused  by  it,  a  more  eousiderats 
friend  kicked  my  shins  in  mulake  Ihr 
his,  under  the  table. 

m  MTtalAty  tald  me,  sir,  she 
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fthoald  be  goliig  np  to  London  in  a 
few  weeks,  to  purchase  her  winter 
sloekt  I  think  she  said*;  bnt  I  did  not 
mdersland  thai  she  was  to  be  there 


John  had  got  on  thus  far  befbre  hUA 
enernj  oonld  rally  at  all;  but  the 
dean  grew  desperate,  and  resolved  to 
make  a  dlrersion  at  all  hazards )  and 
nm  he  readied  his  band  out,  apparently 
m  quest  of  a  slioe  of  toast,  cup^  saucer^ 
aad  a  pile  of  empty  plates,  went  crash- 
ing  on  the  floor. 

Bless  how  rery  awkward  !** 
nid  hOf  with  a  face  as  red  as  fire. 

"  Kerer  mind,  sir,"  said  a  fresh* 
man  from  Shrewsbdry,  jnst  entered^ 
who  had  not  opened  hia  lips  befbre, 
and  thought  it  a  good  opportunity ; 
it's  aU  for  the  good  of  trade/' 
Nerer  was  a  stale  jest  so  unoon^ 
Bdoosly  pointed  in  its  application. 
Brown  laagbed  of  course,  and  so  did 
we  all ;  while  the  dean  tried  to  cover 
his  oonfuaion  by  wiping  his  clothes^ 
Hbe  enp  having  been  an  empty  one. 
The  rohman,  seeing  our  amusement, 
thooght  he  had  said  a  vety  good  thing, 
and  began  to  talk  veiy  fast  |  bnt  no- 
body listened  to  him. 

Talking  of  trade,"  mercilessly 
oominued  the  tonnentor,  I  was  nn« 
commonly  pleased  with  Nottingham 
the  other  day«  Your  brother-^in-law, 
KrMogg,  was  exceedingly  ciril  to  me, 
(I  look  the  liberty  of  mentioning  your 
naae,  sir ;)  he  showed  me  the  whole 
proeev  of  stockiDg-makiag ;  very  in* 
tensting  indeed  it  is— but  of  course 
yon  lunre  seen  it  often )  and  I  reallr 
think,  for  a  small  establishment,  lubr 
Hogg's  is  one  of  the  best  condneted  I 
oversaw.  Yon  don't  know  Mr  Mogg, 
Hawthorne,  do  yon?  Qet  the  dean 
to  give  you  a  letter  to  him,  if  you  ever 
go  to  Nottingham;  a y«ry  good  sort 
of  man  he  is,  and  has  his  whole  heart 
m  hie  business.  *8ome  men  are 
ashamed  of  their  trade,  sir,'  said  he; 
'laVt.  What  should  I  do,  I  should 
like  to  know,  if  tfttde  wae  ashamed  of 
me?'  AndreaUyMrsMogg"-^ 

''Ah  yes  I "  said  Mr  Hodgett,  hither- 
to orerwhehned  by  John's  eloquence, 
(he  neTet*  talked  so  fast,)  and  utterly 
at  a  loss  bow  to  meet  it,  *'Moggisa 
great  man  in  his  line  at  Nottingham. 
I  shonldn't  wonder  if  he  was  member 
day)  he  hae  a  lar|e 
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"  And  retail,  too,  sir,"  chimed  id 
John.  I  bought  six  pail*  of  the 
nicest  sort  of  6tockiD|8  there  I  hate 
seen  fbr  a  long  time :  md  I  show  them 
to  you,  Hawthorne?  *  These,'  said 
Mr  Mogg,  *  1  ean  recommend ;  I  al-( 
ways'"*-— 

*'  If  you  won't  take  any  more  coffee^ 
gentlemen,"  said  the  dean,  Jumping 
up  and  looking  at  his  watch,  I  am 
afraid,  as  I  have  an  appointment  at 
ten"—. 

I  declare,  so  have  I4"  said  Brown ; 
**but  I  had  quite  forgotten  it,  oui* 
oonvertation  has  been  so  very  agree- 
able. Good-morning,  sir;  and  if  yon 
are  writing  to  Mrs  Hodgett,  pray 
make  my  compliments/*  And  with 
this  Parthian  shaft  he  quitted  the 
field. 

HaThig  adjusted  ih^  difficult  queS'^ 
tions  which  are  apt  to  al-ise  as  to  the 
ownership  of  caps  and  gowns,  the  rest 
of  the  party  took  leave.  The  facetious 
freshman,  after  putting  in  an  ineffec- 
tual claim  upon  one  or  two  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  caps^  at  last 
marched  off  with  the  dean's,  as  being 
certainly  more  like  the  new  one  he 
had  bought  the  day  before,  than  the 
dilapidated  artlde  with  a  broken 
board  and  half  a  tassel^  which  was 
the  tempting  alternative^  and  possess* 
ing  also  the  common  property  of 
hairing  a  red  seal  in  it.  He  was  not 
allowed,  however,  to  remain  long  in 
peaceful  possession  of  bis  prize. 
Scarcely  had  he  reached  his  rooms, 
when  Robert,  the  dean's  scoiit,  came 
to  inform  him  that  he  had  left  his  own 
cap  (which  Bobert  presented  to  him 
with  a  grin)  behind  hitt,  and  taken 
away  Mr  Hodgett's  in  mistake ;  en- 
lightening him,  at  the  same  time,  aa 
to  the  fact,  that  fellows'  ei^,  by  spe- 
cial exemption,  were  **not  transfer- 
abkii"  And  when  he  ventured  to  send 
back  bv  Robert  an  apotogy^  to  the 
offset  that  the  very  ancient  speehrien 
could  not  at  dl  events  be  Ms,  and  a 
humble  request  that  the  dean  would 
endeavour  to  ascertain  which  of  hi^ 
friends  whom  he  had  met  at  breakfast 
had  also  *^  made  a  mistake,"  that  offl- 
dal,  remembering  his  happy  dabOt  aa 
a  oonvertationalist,  instant^  sent  for 
him,  and  read  him  a  severe  lecture 
ispQftk  impertinence. 

Of  eome  we  wefe  no  lioone^  fafafy 
laadedin  the  qnadrinipef  than  aft  whor 
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bad  any  acqnidntaiice  with  Brown 
amroonded  him  with  entreaties  for  an 
explanation.  What  possessed  him  to 
make  such  a  dead  set  at  the  dean? 
How  came  he  to  be  so  well  up  in  the 
family  history?  How  long  had  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with 
dear  old  Mrs  Hodgett?  And  who 
introduced  him  to  Mr  Mogg? 

It  turned  ont  that  John  had  made 
an  expedition  to  Nottingham  dnring 
the  vacation  on  purpose ;  he  had  call- 
ed on  the  old  lady,  whose  address  he 
bad  with  some  difficulty  obtained; 
presented  his  card,    Mr  John  Brown, 

  Coll.;*'  stated  that  he  was  a 

stranger,  very  desirous  to  see  the 
lions  of  Nottingham,  of  which  he  had 
beard  so  much ;  and  having  the  honour 
of  knowing  her  son,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  being  at  the  same  college  with 
him,  and  havinff  so  often  heard  her 
name  mentioned  in  their  many  con- 
versations, that  he  almost  felt  as  if 
she  was  his  intimate  acquaintance, 
had  ventured  to  intrude  upon  her 
with  a  request  that  she  would  put  him 
in  the  way  of  seeing  the  town  and  its 
manufactures  to  the  best  advantage. 
Much  taken,  no  doubt,  by  John's  po- 
lite address,  which  by  his  own  reca- 
pitulation of  it  must  have  been  highly 
insinuating,  and  delighted  to  see  any 
one  who  could  talk  to  her  about  her 
son,  and  to  learn  that  she  herself  was 
talked  about  among  his  grand  Mends 
in  Oxford,  the  worthy  Mrs  Hodgett 
begged  John  Brown  to  walk  in;  and 
finding  that  there  was  nothing  high 
about  him,  and  that  he  listened  with 
the  greatest  interest  to  all  her  family 
details  and  reminiscences,  she  took 
courage  to  ask  him  to  eat  a  bit  of 
dinner  with  her  and  her  daughter  at 
two  o'clock,  after  which  she  promised 
him  the  escort  of  her  son-in-law,  Mr 
Mogg,  the  principal  (that  was  what 
they  called  them  up  at  Nottingham, 
just  as  they  did  in  Oxford,  she  ob- 
served^ of  the  great  stocking-house 
over  the  way.  Such  a  man  he  was ! 
she  said ;  every  bit  as  good  as  a  book 
to  a  stranger ;  "  he  knowed  every 
think  and  every  body."  John  assured 
her  such  universal  luiowledge  was  not 
common  among  principals  of  houses 
in  Oxford;  and  declaredthat  he  should 
appreciate  the  services  of  such  a  guide 
proportionately.  And  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  whole  family  was  just  the 
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thing  be  wanted,  he  at  once  aoeqrted 
the  invitation  with  many  thanks.  In 
short,  an  arrangement  was  nude  which 
pleased  all  parties ;  all,  that  is,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr  Spriggms,  the 
bead  shopman,  who  nsnally  took  his 
meals  with  the  fiunily,  but  on  that 
day,  to  his  great  di^^nst,  not  bemg 
considered  of  quality  to  meet  their 
unexpected  gnest,  (not  being  a  pcio- 
dpal,)  received  intimation  that  his 
dinner  would  be  served  in  the  comit- 
ing-house.  The  dinner  passed  oSL,  no 
doubt,  much  more  satisiactoiily  than 
more  formal  affairs  of  the  kind.  John 
had  a  good  appetite  and  good-homonr, 
and  80  had  the  old  lady ;  and  no  doubt, 
even  in  Miss  Hodgett's  eyes,  the  yomig 
Oxonian  was  no  bad  substitute  for 
Mr  Spriggins.  Even  that  gentteman, 
could  he  have  foreseen  all  that  was  to 
follow  from  this  visit,  would  have  ex- 
changed for  his  blandest  smile  the 
stem  glance  with  which  he  regarded, 
from  the  little  back  window  of  the 
counting -house,  the  prooesskm  of 
John,  with  Miss  Hodgett  under  bis 
arm,  from  the  drawing-room,  to  take 
the  seat  which  should  have  been  his; 
would  have  made  him  his  most  obse- 
quious bow,  and  regarded  him  as  the 
best  customer  that  had  ever  oooe 
inside  their  doors. 

But  perhaps  I  am  wrongiog  Mr 
Spriggins  in  assuming  that  he  thovght 
tiie  usurper  of  his  rights  worthy  of  a 
glance  at  all :  and  certainly  I  am  an- 
ticipating my  story.  John  dmed  with 
the  old  lady;  drank  her  cnirant wine 
in  preference  to  her  port,  ate  her  seed 
biscuits,  and  when  Mr  Mogg,  m  pv- 
suance  of  a  message  from  his  motlier- 
in-law,  called  to  renew  in  his  own 
person  the  oflfer  to  show  his  relation's 
distin^hed  friend,  (Mrs  Hodgelt 
had  hinted  her  suspicions  that  John 
Brown  was  a  nobleman,)  he  wss 
ready,  though  rather  sleepy,  to  com- 
mence his  lionising.  M^  Mogg  was 
exceedinglv  civil,  showed  him  ereiy 
thing  worth  seeing,  from  the  castle  to 
the  stocking-fhimes ;  and  by  the  time 
they  returned  together  to  supper  at 
the  old  lady's,  they  had  beeome  very 
thick  indeed.  John  called  the  next 
day  and  took  his  leave  of  both  parties, 
with  a  promise  not  to  pass  throngfa 
Nottingham  without  renewing  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  that  he  would  not 
fail  to  mention  to  his  friend  the  dean 
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how  much  he  had  been  gratified  hj 
his  reception ;  both  which  pledges  he 
scmpiiioaslj  redeemed. 

Mr  Hodgett's  indignation  was  nn- 
bounded ;  if  the  united  powers  of  vice- 
dianceUor,  doctors,  proctors,  and  con- 
vocation, conld,  by  mmmaging  np 
some  old  statute,  haye  expelled  John 
Brown  for  paying  a  visit  to  Notting- 
ham, he  wonid  have  moved  the  nni- 
veraty  to  strive  to  effect  it.  Happily 
these  powers  never  are  nnited,  or 
there  is  no  saying  what  they  might 
not  do.  So  John  remained  a  member 
of  the  college  stilL  The  dean  seldom 
looked  at  hmi  if  he  conld  help  it ;  he 
tried  once  the  soothing  system  by 
pnising  him  at  collections,  bnt  it  only 
elicited  from  John  a  polite  enquiry 
after  Mr  and  Mrs  Mogg. 

What  man  conld  do  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  unfortunate  position, 
the  dean  did.  He  wrote  off  immedi- 
ately to  his  mother,  entreating  her, 
by  her  hopes  of  his  advancement  in 
life,  not  to  allow  the  name  of  Hodgett 
to  be  any  longer  contaminated  by  any 
touch  of  linen-drapery.  He  suggested 
that  she  should  at  once  make  over  the 
business  to  her  foreman,  Spriggins, 
reserving  to  herself  an  interest  in  the 
profits,  and  retire  to  a  small  and  gen- 
teel cottage  in  the  suburbs,  where  no 
hnpertinent  intruder  could  detect  the 
hnen-draper's  widow.  She,  worthy 
old  soul,  though  it  did  grieve  her,  no 
doubt,  to  part  with  her  shop,  in  which 
were  centred  the  interests  and  asso- 
ciations of  so  many  years,  yet  would 
have  set  fire  to  it  with  her  own  hands, 
and  emigrated  to  America — though 
she  knew  it  only  as  a  place  where 
banks  always  broke,  and  people  never 
paid  their  debts — ^if  it  could  in  any  way 
kaTe  farthered  his  interests  whom  she 
tored  better  than  he  deserved.  She 
always  looked  upon  him  as  a  gentle- 
man,  and  did  not  wonder  he  wished 
to  be  one,  though  she  herself  had  no 
manner  of  taste  for  becoming  a  lady. 

But  in  the  snnplicity  of  her  heart, 
she  planned  that  even  this  sacrifice  to 
her  motheriy  affection  might  be  turned 
to  some  account  in  the  way  of  trade. 
Accordingly,  there  appeared  in  the 
Nottmgkam  Herald  an  advertisement, 
extending  across  two  columns,  headed 
with  imposing  capitals,  by  which  the 
public  were  informed  that  Mrs  Hod- 
gott  being  about  to  decline  her  long- 


established  linen-drapery  business  in 
fiivour  of  Mr  Spriggins,  the  whole 
stock  was  to  be  turned  into  ready 
money  immediately,  "considerably 
below  prime  cost;"  by  which  means 
the  public  had  no  doubt  an  opportu- 
nity of  givine  fall  value  to  Mrs  H. 
for  sundiry  old-fashioned  patterns  and 
faded  remnants,  which  the  incoming 
l^riggins  would  otherwise  have 
"  taken  to  "  for  a  mere  song. 

Now,  since  the  time  that  John 
Brown  began  first  to  take  so  deep  an 
mterest  in  the  Hodgett  family,  he  had 
regularly  invested  fourpence  weekly 
in  a  copy  of  the  Nottingham  Herald, 
By  this  means  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  congratulating  the  dean  upon  the 
birth  of  a  nephew,  in  the  person  of  a 
son  and  heir  of  the  Moggs:  and 
though  so  carefaUy  did  that  gentle- 
man avoid  all  communication  with  his 
tormentor,  that  he  was  obliged  for  two 
whole  days  to  watch  an  opportunity 
to  convey  the  intelligence ;  yet,  as  he 
finally  succeeded  in  announcing  it  in 
the  presence  of  the  tutor  of  a  neigh- 
bouring college,  who  was  a  profound 
genealogist  and  a  great  gossip,  his« 
pains,  he  declared,  were  sufficiently 
repaid.  The  eagerness  with  which  he 
pounced  upon  the  advertisement  may 
be  imagined;  and  finding,  from  a 
little  N.  B.  at  the  bottom,  that  hand- 
bills with  farther  particulars  were 
to  be  had  at  the  office,  he  lost  no  time 
in  procuring  half  a  dozen  by  post ;  and 
one  morning  the  usual  receptacles  for 
university  notices,  the  hall-door  and 
the  board  by  the  buttery,  were  pla- 
carded with  staring  announcements,  in 
red  and  black  letters,  six  inches  long, 
of  Mrs  HoDOETT*s  speculation.  One 
was  pushed  under  the  dean's  door ;  one 
stuck  under  the  knocker  at  the  prin- 
cipal's ;  one  put  into  the  college  letter- 
box for  "  the  senior  common-room ;" 
in  short,  had  ffood  Mrs  Hodgett  her- 
self wished  to  have  the  college  for  her 
customers,  she  could  hardly  have  dis- 
tributed them  more  judiciously. 

In  short,  no  pains  were  spared  by 
John  Brown  to  tease  and  worry  the 
dean  with  all  the  particulars  of  his 
family  history,  which  he  would  most 
have  wished  to  bury  in  oblivion.  And 
to  do  him  justice,  he  in  his  turn  spared 
no  pains  to  get  rid  of  John  Brown. 
He  would  have  allowed  him  to  cut 
lectures  and  chapels  ad  /tlMtMi,  if  he 
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tbtu  could  hare  spared  all  peraonal 
interooQise,  and  woaped  hid  defeated 
dviUlies.  Finding  that  would  not  doy 
he  tried  the  oppoaite  oonm,  and  en« 
deavonred  either  to  get  him  matioated 
at  onoe^  or  to  diflgnat  him  with  the 
college,  and  thna  induce  him  to  take 
his  name  off.  John  waa  cantioas — 
Tex7  eantiona ;  but  a  war  against  the 
powers  that  be^  is  always  prettjr  mnch 
of  an  nphiil  game }  and  so  at  last  it 
proved  m  his  case. 

John  had  another  enemy  in  the  eol« 
lege,  of  his  own  making  too;  this  waa 
Mr  BtlTsr,  the  jadior  tutor.  He  was  a 
man  of  some  scholarship  alidmachoon* 
oeit}  took  a  first  dass  when  Teiyyonngf 
haying  entered  college  a  mere  sohool- 
bo3r,andreadhard|  gothisiqypointment 
as  tntor  soon  afteTf  and  sneered  at  older 
men  on  the  strength  of  it.  He  pre* 
tended  to  be  ekoeedinglj  jocnlar  and 
&miliar  with  his  pnpiUi,  bnt  was  really 
always  on  the  alarm  for  his  dignity* 
His  great  delight  was  to  impress  the 
freshmen  with  an  idea  of  his  abilities 
and  his  oondesoensioti.  Always  come 
to  mef  Mr  ,  if  you  find  any  diffi« 
.colties  in  yonr  reading — shall  be 
most  happy  to  assist  T0U4'*  Tiuslan* 
goage,  repeated  to  aU  in  tunit  was,  not 
mmatnrally,  literally  understood  by 
the  matter*ofofiMst  John  Brown ;  who, 
perhaps^  could  see  no  good  reason  why 
a  college  tutor  should  not  be  ready  to 
aid,  as  far  as  he  oould^  the  prlrate 
studies  of  those  who  are  so  often  in 
want  of  sensible  adrice  and  eneourage^ 
ment.  However,  it  did  not  ooour  to 
hiffif  when  he  took  up  to  Mr  Silver's 
rooms  one  morning  after  lecture^  a 
passage  thht  had  pnaaled  him*  that 
he  was  doing  a  vcHTy  odd  thing,  and 
that  the  tutor  thought  so.  As  these 
consultations  became  more  frequenti 
however,  he  began  to  perceive,  What 
other  men  were  not  slow  to  tell  him^ 
that  Mr  SUver  thought  him  a  bore. 
And  the  moment  this  flashed  upon 
him,  with  his  unfortunate  antqiathy 
to  any  thing  like  humbug,  he  began 
another  war  of  independence.  He 
selected  crabbed  passages ;  got  them 
up  carefully  by  the  help  of  transkn 
tions,  scholiasts,  add  clever  fHeiida ; 
and  then  took  them  up  hot  to  Mr 
Silver.  And  when  he  detected  him 
slurring  a  diffioultv  instead  of  ex-* 
idaining  it,  or  sa^g  there  was  na 
difflculty  aift.aUt  John  would  bring 


up  against  him  his  array  of  eb$M« 
tions  to  this  or  that  rendering,  sad 
arguments  for  and  agahirt  various 
readings,  d^.,  tin  Mr  Silvv  fmd 
himself  fairly  out  of  hia  depth.  At 
first  this  pasaled  him,  and  he  veiy 
aeariy  committed  the  mistake  of  fto* 
Bouncing  John  fitown  a  fiist^nte 
scholar  in  the  common^roou;  hat 
when  he  found  his  perionaanos  it 
lecture  did  not  any  mesas  keep 
pace  with  the  remai^able  eruditiaa 
Sometimes  dlsfdayed  by  him  b  pri^ 
vate,  he  began  in  his  turn  to  saip«t 
the  trick.  He  dared  not  lefoas  ts 
play  his  part,  when  called  190B,  ia 
these  learned  disevaaiona,  thoigh  1» 
dreaded  them  more  and  more ;  fa  lus 
college  reputation  was  at  stake,  and 
there  were  some  among  the  Mm  fA* 
lows  who  looked  upon  him  as  ratter 
an  assuming  young  man  iaf  under* 
standing  what  they  did  not  pfetesd 
to,  and  would  have  bean  glad  to  hsre 
had  a  joke  agidast  him ;  bnthehoKaa 
oordialiy  to  hate  John  Brown}  be 
gave  him  all  the  difllenlt  bits  he  cssid 
at  lecture ;  sneered  at  him  when  hs 
dami ;  and  practised  all  those  saii- 
able  embellishments  which  nuks 
schoolmasters  and  taton  uanaUy  as 
beloved^  and  teatning  in  all  its 
branches  so  delightful. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then, 
if  John's  kind  finenda  somewhat  da- 

and  watcheSTthear  o^^Zdif  to  as* 
nihilatehim.  It  eatne^  and  tlMjwera 
down  upon  him  at  onca.  Seme  hstf* 
dosen  noisy  men,  the  surwtOfs  of  a 
8ttppef«party,  had  tamed  intoBrowa'a 
rooms  (he  seldom  sat  np  so  late)  for  s 
parting  cigar.  Having  aoeoBpliaM 
this,  th^  took  it  into  thdr  headato 
dance  a  quadrille  ia  ^  nidAe  of  the 
covered  thoioughforef  for  the  heaeflt 
of  the  echo,  to  fhemusieof  sfai 
tidual  tmies  sang  in  chorus.  8s 
strange  a  performance  brought  dewa 
some  of  the  fellows ;  the  men  weie 
not  recognised,  but  traoed  to  Browa% 
rooms.  He  refused  to  glte  up  their 
dames^was  decfaved  eontasaaoions} 
and,  in  spite  of  the  good-astaed 
ramoarititeoee  of  the  prindpal  sad 
one  or  two  of  tiie  o^ers,  his  Maiea 
obtahied  a  rai)}ority  in  the  eomaMin- 
room;  and  it  Was  deaided that Joha 
Brown  was  too  dangerOos  a  chsrscter 
to  ba  attowad  to  laaaia  in  ^ 
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dariDf  Tacatkm.  Bat  they  liad  do^ 
gotridof  him  jet 

About  two  milea  oat  of  Oxford,  on 
the  0—^  road,  if  any  one  takes  the 
tronble  to  torn  up  a  narrow  lane,  and 
then  Mow  a  fbotpath  by  the  side  of 
the  canal)  he  wlli  come  to  one  of  the 
most  cnrions-looking  farmhonses  that 
he  (or  at  least  1)  ever  met  with.  It 
is  a  large  rambhng  nninhabited-look- 
ingpkoB)  the  house,  as  is  not  nn- 
nsnal,  fonning  one  Mde  of  a  square 
enclosure,  of  which  the  bams  and  out- 
houses make  up  the  rest.  The  high 
Uank  walls  of  these  hitter,  pierced 
only  here  and  there  by  two  or  three  of 
the  narrowest  possible  lancet-holes, 
give  it  something  the  air  of  a  fortifica- 
tion. Indeed,  if  well  garrisoned,  it 
would  he  almost  as  strong  a  post  as 
the  Chateau  of  Hongonmont ;  with 
this  additional  advantage,  that  it  has 
a  moat  on  two  sides  of  it,  and  a  oanal, 
only  divided  from  it  by  a  narrow 
umlng^path,  on  a  third.  The  front 
(for  it  has  a  ih>ttt,  though,  upon  my 
first  visit,  it  took  me  some  thne  to 
find  it,  it  being  eiLaetly  on  the  oppo- 
Hte  side  to  the  approach  at  present 
in  nee,  and  requiring  two  pretty  deep 
ditches  to  be  crossed,  in  order  to  get 
at  it  from  that  direction^ — ^the  front 
onl  J  has  any  regular  windows ;  and 
of  these,  most  of  the  largest  are 
boarded  up,  (some,  indeed,  more  sub- 
sUntially  dosed  with  brick  and  mor-* 
tsr,)  in  ofder  to  render  it  as  tnde- 
pendeol  as  poeidble  of  the  Jlftaier  and 
the  assessor  of  taxes.  There  is  a 
little  bridge,  very  much  decayed, 
thfown  across  the  narrow  moat  to 
what  was,  in  firmer  days,  the  main 
efitmnoe  \  toot  now  the  door  was  nail- 
ed up,  the  toridge  ruinous,  and  the 
path  lea^g  to  it  no  longer  distin- 
guishable in  the  long  rank  grass  that 
covered  the  wet  meadows  upon  which 
the  bouse  looked  out.  It  was  a  plaoe 
tiiat  ilBed  you  isvolantarily  with  me* 
hndioly  feelings ;  it  bmthed  of  lone- 
finess  and  desolation,  changed  times 
sad  fiaUen  Ibrtufies.  I  never  beheld 
it  but  I  thought  of  Tennyson's 

llaHana  la  the  moated  Grange''-- 

"  UnUfted  was  the  olinking  lateh, 
Wesded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 
tJyoa  the  lonely  moated  Grange.*' 

Brdwn  and  I,  in  some  of  ont  pere- 
grinitions,  had  stumbled  upon  this 
old  house ;  and  after  having  walked 
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round  it,  and  speculated  upon  its  his« 
tory,  made  our  way  through  an  open 
door  into  the  spacious  court-yard.  If 
the  outside  looted  desolate,  however, 
the  interior  was  lively  enough :  cattle, 
pigs,  geese,  ducks,  and  all  the  ordi- 
nary appurtenances  of  a  well-stocked 
farm,  gave  token  that  the  old  place 
was  still  tenanted ;  and  a  large  mas- 
tiff, who  stalked  towards  us  with  a 
series  of  enquiring  growls,  evidently 
demanding  our  business,  and  suspi- 
cious of  our  good  intentions,  made  us 
not  at  all  sorry  to  see  a  stout  good- 
natured-looking  dame,  a  perfect  con- 
tradiction to  the  poet's  woe-worn 
"  Mariana,"  who,  after  bidding  Boxer 
hold  his  noise,  volunteered  a  compen- 
dious history  of  herself  and  husband 
in  answer  to  our  simple  question  ael 
to  the  name  of  the  place.  How  good 
Farmer  Nutt  and  herself  had  lived 
there  for  the  last  seventeen  years; 
how  the  old  place  belonged  to  Squire 
somebody,  and  folks  said  that  some 
gentry  used  to  live  in  it  in  times 
past ;  what  a  lonesome-like  life  they 
thought  it  when  they  first  came,  after 
living  in  the  gay  town  of  Abingdon  ^ 
how,  by  degrees,  they  got  to  think  it 
pretty  comfortable,  and  fbund  the 
plashy  meadows  good  pasturage,  and 
the  house  **  famous  and  roomy-like ; " 
this,  and  much  besides,  did  we  listen 
to  patiently,  the  more  so  because  an 
attempt  or  two  at  interruption  only 
served  to  widen  the  field  of  her  dls* 
course.  The  wind-up  of  it  all,  how- 
ever, was,  that  we  were  asked  to  walk 
in  and  sit  down,  and  so  we  did.  A 
civil  farmer's  wife,  a  very  common 
character  in  most  parts  of  England, 
is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  somewhat  too 
much  of  a  rarity  about  Oxford ;  whe- 
ther their  tempers  are  too  severely 
tried  by  the  "  fast  men,"  who  hunt 
drags  and  ride  steeple-chases  to  the 
detriment  of  young  wheat  and  n«w- 
made  fences ;  or  by  the  reading-men, 
who,  in  their  innocence,  make  perti- 
nacious visits  in  search  of  strawl)er- 
ries  and  cream  in  the  month  of  March, 
or  call  fbr  the  twentieth  time  to  en- 
quire the  nearest  way  to  Oxford, 
(being  ignorant  of  aU  topography  but 
that  of  ancient  Borne  and  Athens ;) 
or  whether  they  regard  all  gownsmen 
as  embryo  parsons  and  titho'-owners^ 
and  there^re  hereditary  ^enemies : 
whatever  be  the  reaeon,  it  generallr 
requires  some  tact  to  establish  any 
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thing  like  a  friendly  relation  with  a 
fanner  or  his  wife  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  aniversity.  However, 
Mrs  Nutt  was  an  exception;  and 
nothing  conld  exceed  the  heartiness 
with  which  she  set  ont  her  best  wheat- 
en  bread  and  rich  Gloucester  cheesot 
and  particnlar  ale— an  advance  to- 
wards farther  acquaintance  which  we 
met  with  due  readiness.  In  short,  so 
well  were  we  pleased  with  the  good 
dame's  hospitable  ways,  and  her  old- 
fiishioned  house,  and  even  with  her 
good-humoured  loquacity,  that  our 
first  visit  was  not  our  last.  The  far- 
mer himself,  a  quiet,  good-natured, 
honest  yeoman  of  about  sixty,  who 
said  very  little  indeed  when  his  wife 
was  present,  (he  had  not  much  chance,) 
but  could,  when  disposed,  let  out  many 
a  droll  story  of  College  (rents  "  in 
bygone  days,  when  he  was  a  brewer's 
apprentice  at  Abingdon,  came,  by  in- 
vitation, to  taste  the  college  tap,  and 
carried  home  in  each  pocket  a  bottle 
of  wine  for    the  missus." 

When  John  Brown,  Esqubre,  found 
his  intentions  of  wintering  within  the 
walls  of  so  unexpectedly  defeat- 
ed, he  cast  about  dilisently  in  his  own 
mind  for  a  resting-place  for  himself, 
his  books,  and  a  nondescript  animal 
which  he  called  a  Russian  terrier. 
Home  he  was  determined  not  to  go — 
any  where  within  the  boundaiies  of  the 
University,  the  College  were  equally 
determined  he  should  not  stay ;  and 
we  all  settled  that  he  would  fix  liim- 
self  for  the  vacation  either  at  Wood- 
stock, or  Ensham,  or  Abingdon ;  the 
odds  were  in  favour  of  the  latter  place, 
for  John  was  a  good  judge  of  ale.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  without  consider- 
able astonishment  that  one  morning, 
at  breakfast  in  my  room,  after  devour- 
ing in  rigid  silence  a  commons  of 
broiled  ham  for  two,  and  the  last 
number  of  Pickwick^  (John  seldom 
laughed,  but  read  "Boz"  as  gravely 
as  he  would  Aristotle,)  we  heturd  him 
open  his  heart  as  follows : — 

I  say,  old  feUow,  where  do  you 
thmk  I  am  going  to  put  up  this  vaca- 
tion?" 

Really,  John,  you're  such  an  odd 
fellow  it's  impossible  to  guess ;  if  it 
had  been  summer,  I  shouldn't  have 
been  at  all  surprisiad  to  hear  of  your 
having  pitched  a  tent  at  BuUingdon, 
or  hiied  a  house-boat,  and  lived  Chi- 
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neae  fiishion  on  the  river;  but  I  mp- 
pose  you  would  hardly  think  of  that 
plan  at  this  time  of  the  year." 

"  Nonsense,  man ;  you  know  the 
Moated  Grange,  as  you  call  it— old 
Nutt's  I—Fve  taken  lodging  there." 

''The  Grange!  Wdl,  thoe's  no 
accounting  for  tastes ;  bat  if  then 
were  any  empty  rooms  in  the  cmtj 
jail,  I  almost  thmk  I  should  prefer 
them,  especially  when  one  might  pos- 
sibly get  board  and  lodging  there 
gratis." 

''  Don't  be  absurd ;  I  shall  be  reiry 
comfortable  there.  I'm  to  have  two 
rooms  up-stairs,  that  will  look  toj 
habitable  when  they've  cleaned  down 
the  cobwebs,  and  got  rid  of  tiie  bats; 
Fanner  Nutt  is  going  to  lay  poisoa  fat 
the  rats  to-night,  and  I  can  go  in,if  I 
like,  on  Mon&y." 

'*  Upon  my  honour,  John,  Chester- 
ton and  I  can  never  come  and  seeyoo 
m  that  miserable  hole." 

Don't,  then ;  I'm  going  then  to 
read:  I  sha'n't  want  company." 

It  turned  out  that  he  was  reaUy  ia 
earnest ;  and  the  day  after  the  Usi- 
versity  term  was  ended,  the  Graage 
received  its  new  tenant.  We  weot 
down  there  to  instal  him ;  it  was  the 
first  time  Chesterton  had  aeea  the 
place,  and  he  was  rather  enviou  of 
our  firiend's  selection,  as  he  foDomd 
him  up-stairs  into  the  qnaintolddliaBi- 
bers,  to  which  two  biasing  log-fires, 
and  Mrs  Nutt's  unimpeachable  deaa- 
liness,  had  imparted  an  air  of  no  Uttie 
comfort.  The  old  oaken  floor  of  the 
sittmg-room  had  been  polished  to 
something  like  its  original  richneBS  and 
brilliancy  of  hue,  and  reflected  the 
firelight  in  a  way  that  wanned  yoo  to 
look  at  it.  There  was  not  a  oobw^ 
to  be  seen;  and  though  old  Braia 
snufied  round  the  room  suspicioosif , 
Fanner  Nutt  gave  it  as  his  oonscieB- 
tions  opinion  that  every  rat  bad  bad 
a  taste  of  the  "  pyson."  There  wis 
no  question  but  that  if  one  oonld  get 
over  the  dulness  of  the  place,  aa  far  as 
accommodation  went  there  need  be 
little  cause  to  complain* 

''IshaU  get  an  18-gaUosi of  Hafl 
and  Tawney,  and  hire  an  easy-chair,'^ 
said  John,  ''and  then  loofi'f  Iread?" 

Full  of  these  vhtuoos  resolutions 
we  left  him;  and  how  he  got  on  then 
my  readers  shall  hear  another  dav. 

H. 
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THE  TOMBLESS  MAV.    A  DBBAM. 


By  Dblta. 


1. 


I  WOKE  from  sleep  at  midnight,  all  was  dark, 
Solemn,  and  silent,  an  nnbroken  calm  ; 
It  was  a  fearful  vision,  and  had  made 
A  mystical  impression  on  my  mind ; 
For  clouds  lay  o*er  the  ocean  of  my  thoughts 
In  vagne  and  broken  masses,  strangely  wild  ; 
And  grim  imagination  wandered  on 
*Mid  gloomy  yew-trees  in  a  churchyard  old, 
And  mouldering  shielings  of  the  eyeless  hills, 
And  snow-dad  pathless  moors  on  moonless  nights, 
And  icebergs  drifting  from  the  snnless  Pole, 
And  prostrate  Indian  Tillages,  when  spent 
The  rage  of  the  hnrricane  has  passed  away, 
Leaving  a  landscape  desolate  with  death ; 
And  as  I  turned  me  to  my  vanish'd  ^am. 


Alone— alone~a  desolate  dreary  wild, 
Herbless  and  verdnreless ;  low  swampy  moss, 
Where  tadpoles  greV  to  frogs,  for  leagues  begirt 
My  solitary  path.   Nor  sight  nor  sound 
Of  moving  life,  except  a  grey  cnrlew — 
As  shriekmg  tumbled  on  the  timid  bird. 
Aye  giancing  backward  with  its  coal-black  eye. 
Even  as  by  imp  invisible  pnrsued — 
Was  seen  or  heard ;  the  last  low  level  rays 
Of  sunset,  gilded  with  a  blood-red  glow 
That  melancholy  moor,  with  its  grey  stones 
And  stagnant  water-pools.  Aye  floundering  on, 
And  on,  I  stray'd,  finding  no  pathway,  save 
The  runlet  of  a  wintry  stream,  begirt 
With  shelvy  barren  rocks ;  aronnd,  oVhead, 
Yea  every  where,  in  shapes  grotesque  and  grim, 
Towering  they  rose,  encompassing  my  path. 
As  'twere  in  savage  mockery.   L^,  a  chasm 
Yawnmg,  and  bottomless,  and  black !  Beneath 
I  heard  the  waters  in  their  sheer  descent 
Descending  down,  and  down ;  and  further  down 
Descending  still,  and  dashing :  Now  a  rush. 
And  now  a  roar,  and  now  a  fainter  fall. 
And  still  remoter,  and  yet  finding  still. 
For  the  white  anguish  of  their  boiling  whiri, 
No  resting-place.   Over  my  head  appeared, 
Between  Uie  jagsed  black  iifts  bluely  seen, 
Sole  harbinger  of  hope,  a  patch  of  sky. 
Of  deqp ,  clear,  solemn  sky,  shrii^ng  a  star 
Magnificent;  that,  with  a  holy  light. 
Glowing  and  glittering,  shone  into  the  heart 
As  Hwere  an  angel's  eye.   Entranced  I  stood. 
Drinking  the  beauty  of  that  gem  serene. 
How  long  I  wist  not ;  bat,  when  back  to  earth 


Clothed  in  its  drai 
Upon  my  spirit,  d 


of  gloom,  it  rose 
y  as  before. 


n. 


Sank  my  prone  eyes — knew  not  where  I  wHi^ 
Again  toe  scene  had  shifted,  and  the  time, 
From  midnight  to  the  hour  when  earliest  dawn 
Gleams  in  the  orient^  and  with  inky  )i969 
The  trees  seem  painted  on  the  girding  sl^. 

m. 

A  solemn  hour ! — so  sileiit,  that  the  somid 
Even  of  a  faUiog  leaflet  had  been  heard. 
Was  that,  wherein,  with  meditatiire  atep, 
With  uncompanion'd  step,  measured  and  sloWi 
And  wistftd  gaze,  that  to  the  left,  the  rigbl, 
Was  often  tum'di  as  if  in  secret  dread 
Of  something  horrible  that  mm^  be  mat — 
Of  unseen  evil  not  to  be  eschewed — 
Up  a  long  vista'd  avenoe  X  wound, 
Untrodden  long,  and  overgrown  with  ompa, 
It  seem'd  an  entrance  to  the  hall  of  gloom  i 
Grey  twilight,  in  the  melancholy  shade 
Of  the  hoar  branches,  show'd  the  tufted  gnm 
With  globules  spangled  of  the  fine  night^ew-R* 
So  fine— that  even  a  midgets  ti^y  treid 
Had  caused  them  trickle  down,  funereal  yews 
Notched  with  the  growth  of  centuries,  slretchipg  I0itt4 
Dismal  in  aspect,  and  grotesque  in  sbw, 
Tsar  after  pair,  were  ranged :  where  ended  these, 
Girdling  an  open  semicircle,  tower'd 
A  row  of  rifted  plana-trees,  inky^leaved 
With  cinuamon-colour'd  barks ;  aiid,  in  the  midlti 
Hidden  almost  by  their  entwhiiug  bougha, 
An  nnshut  gateway,  musty  and  ^rlorn  i 
Its  old  supporting  pillars  roughly  rich 
With  sculpturings  qoainl  of  IntermiugM  flowM. 

nr. 

Each  pillMT  held  upon  its  top  m  xm% 
Serpent-begirt;  each  urmipon  its  froni 
A  face — ^and  such  ^  face  |  { tui^'d  away^ 
Then  gaaed  again— r'twaa  not  to  be  forgot  i-^ 
There  was  a  fasciuatiou  in  the  eyea--t 
Even  in  their  stony  Bt#re  {  Uke  the  ribVd  latd 
Of  ocean  wds  the  e^ser  brpw  I  Ib^muA 
Had  a  hyena  grin }  the  nose,  oompress'd 
With  curling  sneer,  of  wolfish  omwing  spako  | 
O'er  the  laqk  temples,  loQg  eutwisted  Qiuta 
Adown  the  scn^gy  neek  in  masses  fell ) 
And  fancy,  ai4ed  by  the  timo  and  plM0» 
Read  in  the  whole  the  effigies  of  a  fiQAd.««> 
Who,  and  wh^  %rt  thou?  aak'd  my  bed^  hMli« 
And  but  the  sil^noe  to  my  heiMrt  replied  I 
That  entrance  passed,  I  found  a  gras3->glowii  Qourt, 
Vast,  void,  and  desolate-Hind  there  a  hoiiae, 
Baronial,  grim,  and  ^ey,  with  Flemish  repf 
High-pointe4,  mi  w^tb  s^peot  all  fbrlom  i-^ 
Four-sided  rose  the  ftowera  i^t  either  end 
Of  the  long  front«  eaoh  Qoped  With  monlddvillg  flap : 
Up  from  the  silent  chinmeyB  W9ni  nO  amoke  s 
And  vacantly  the  deep-brow*d  windows  sl«n^, 
Like  eyeballs  dead  to  daylight.   O'er  the  gate 
Of  entrance,  tg  whose  folding-doors  a  flighl 
Of  steps  eonvorging  led,  startled  I  saw, 


Oh,  horrible  I  tb#  moe  reflected  ftm 
Ab  that  on  either  nm— b^t  glooiiuer  still 
In  sh»4ow  of  the  iponl^ering  ar^tr«ya, 

V. 

I  wouW  hi^ve  t«r»'d  me  bwit-T-I  would  (led 
From  that  malignant,  yet  h^f-syYen  gwilQ ; 
Bat  magic  held  me  root^  to  the  spot, 
And  some  inqulBitive  horror  led  me  on. — 
:^ntering  I  stood  heneiith  the  spacious  dome 
Of  a  ronnd  hall,  vaoai^t,  save  here  and  there, 
Where  from  the  panelings,  in  niooldy  shreds, 
Hmig  what  wa9  arras  loom-work;  weather^s^ip^  - 
In  moahl  iwpear'd  on  the  mosaic  floors, 
Of  marble  black  wnd  white — or  whftt  was  white, 
For  time  had  yellow'd  aU  {  wad  opposite. 
High  on  the  wall,  within  »  crumblwg  frame 
Of  tamish'd  gold,  scowl'd  down  a  pictured  form 
In  the  habiliments  of  bygone  d^ys — 
With  ruff,  and  doublet  sl^sh'd,  and  studded  belt<~r 
Twas  the  same  facse— the  Gorgou  curls  the  sfune, 
The  same  ly»x  eye,  the  same  peak-beardad  chin, 
And  the  same  nose,  with  sneering  upward  curlt 

VI, 

Again  I  would  have  tum'd  to  flee^i^ aiu 
Tried  to  elnde  the  snares  around  my  feet ; 
Bnt  struggling  could  not— though  I  knew  not  wh7i 
Self-will  and  self-possession  vaguely  lost.-"- 
Horror  thrill'd  through  ma — ^to  recede  was  vain ; 
Fear  Inrk'd  behmd  in  that  sepnlchral  oourt, 
In  its  mute  avenue  and  grave-like  grase  { 
And  to  proceed— where  led  my  onward  way  ? 
Kanges  of  doorways  branched  on  either  side. 
Each  like  the  other one  I  oped,  and  lo  I 
A  dim  deacTted  room,  iU  furniture 
Withdrawn )  ffray,  stirless  cobwebs  from  the  roof 
Hanging ;  and  its  deep  windows  letting  in 
The  pale,  sad  dawn^tban  darkness  drearier  far. 
How  desolate  I  Around  its  cornices 
Of  florid  stucco  sbone  the  mimic  flowers 
Of  art's  deyioe,  carved  to  delight  the  ej^ea 
Of  those  long  since  but  dust  within  their  graves ! 
The  hollpw  hearth-plaoe,  with  its  fluted  jamba 
Of  clammy  Ethiop  marble,  whence,  of  yaroi 
Had  risen  the  Yule-log's  animating  blase 
On  festal  faees,  tomb-Uke,  coldly  yawn'd  \ 
WhUe  o'car  its  cantrei  liped  in  huea  of  nigbti 
Grinn'd  the  same  features  with  the  aapiok  eyei, 
And  fox-like  wataMul,  though  averted  gaae, 
The  haunting  demon  of  that  voieelesa  home  I 

VP, 

How  silent  I  to  the  beating  of  my  h^rt 
I  listened,  and  nought  else  tifomi  me  heard* 
How  stirlesa  1  airen  a  waving  gossamer--^ 
The  mazy  motes  that  rise  and  fall  in  air — 
Had  been  as  signs  of  life when,  suddenly. 
As  bursts  the  thnndar-peal  upon  the  calm, 
Whence  I  had  come  the  ^apk  of  feet  was  hwd-^ 
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A  noise  remote,  which  near'd,  and  near'd,  and  netted— 

Even  to  the  threshold  of  that  room  it  came, 

Where,  with  raised  hands,  spell-bound,  I  listening  stood; 

And,  the  door  opening  stealthily,  I  beheld 

The  embodied  figm^  of  the  phantom  head, 

GarVd  in  the  qnaint  sobes  of  the  portraiture — 

A  veritable  fiend,  a  life  in  death  I 

vm. 

My  heart  stood  still,  though  quickly  came  my  breath; 
Headlong  I  rushed  away,  I  knew  not  where : 
In  frenzied  haste  rushing  I  ran ;  my  feet 
With  terror  wing*d,  a  hell-hound  at  my  heels, 
Yea !  scarce  three  strides  between  us.  Through  a  door 
Bight  opposite  I  flew,  slanmiing  its  weight. 
To  shut  me  from  the  spectre  who  pursued : 
And  lo  1  another  room,  the  counterpart 
Of  that  just  left,  but  gloomier.   On  I  rushed, 
Beholding  o*er  its  hearth  the  grinning  face, 
Another  and  the  same ;  the  haunting  face 
Reflected,  as  it  seem'd,  from  wall  to  wall ! 
There,  opening  as  I  shut,  onward  he  came, 
That  Broucoloka,  not  to  be  escaped. 
With  measured  tread  unwearied,  like  the  wolTs 
When  tracking  its  sure  prey :  forward  I  sprang, 
Audio  I  another  room — another  face. 
Alike,  but  gloomier  still ;  another  door, 
And  the  pursuing  fiend — and  on — and  on, 
With  palpitating  heart  and  yielding'knees. 
From  room  to  room,  each  murror'd  in  the  last. 
At  leugth  I  reach'd  a  porch — amid  my  hair 
I  felt  his  desperate  clutch — outward  I  flung— 
The  open  air  was  gained — stood  alone  I 

XX. 

That  welcome  postern  opened  on  a  court — 
Say  rather,  grave-yard ;  gloomy  yews  begirt 
Its  cheerless  walls ;  ranges  of  heaidstones  showed,  . 
Each  on  its  hoary  tablature,  half  hid 
With  moss,  with  hemlock,  and  with  netdes  rank, 
The  sculptured  leer  of  that  hyena  face. 
Softening  as  backwards,  through  the  waves  of  time, 
Receded  generations  more  remote. 
It  was  a  square  of  tombs — of  old,  grey  tmnbs, 
(The  oldest  of  an  immemorial  date,) 
Deserted  quite — and  rustv  gratings  black, 
Along  the  yawning  mouths  of  dreary  vaults — 
And  epitaphs  unrrad — and  mouldering  bones. 
Alone,  forlorn,  the  only  breathing  thing 
In  that  unknown,  forgotten  cemetery. 
Reeling,  I  strove  to  stand,  and  all  things  round 
Flickered,  and  wavering,  seem'd  to  wane  away. 
And  earth  became  a  blank ;  the  tide  of  lifh 
Ebbing,  as  badcward  ebbs  the  billowy  sea, 
Wave  after  wave,  till  nought  is  left  behind, 
Save  casual  fbam-bells  on  the  barren  sand. 

X. 

From  out  annihilation's  vacancy, 
(The  elements,  as  of  a  second  birth, 
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Kindling  within,  at  first  a  fitful  spark, 
And  then  a  light  which,  glowing  to  a  blaze, 
Fill'd  me  with  genial  life5  I  seemed  to  wake 
Upon  a  bed  of  bloom.   The  breath  of  spring 
Scented  the  air;  mingling  their  odours  sweet, 
The  bright  jonquil,  the  lily  of  the  vale, 
The  primrose,  and  the  daffodil,  o'erapread 
The  fresh  green  turf ;  and,  as  it  were  in  love, 
Aronnd  the  boughs  of  budding  lilac  wreathed 
Tlie  honeysuckle,  rich  in  earlier  leaves. 
Gold-tinctured  now,  for  sunrise  filled  the  clouds 
With  purple  glory,  and  with  aureate  beams 
The  dew-refireshen'd  earth.   Up,  up,  the  laiks 
Mounted  to  heaven,  as  did  the  angel  wings 
Of  old  in  Jacob's  vision ;  and  the  fly. 
Awakening  from  its  wintry  sleep,  once  more 
Spread,  humming,  to  the  light  its  gauzy  wings. 

XI. 

A  happy  being  in  a  happy  place. 
As  'twere  a  captive  from  his  chains  released, 
His  dungeon  and  its  dai-kness,  there  I  lay 
Nestling,  amid  the  sun-illumined  flowera, 
Eevolving  silently  the  varied  scenes. 
Grotesque  and  giim,  'mid  which  my  erring  feet 
Had  stumbled  ;  and  a  brightness  darting  in 
On  my  mysterious  night-mare,  something  told 
Tlie  what  and  wherefore  of  the  effigies  grim— - 
The  wolfish,  never-resting,  tombless  man, 
Voicelessly  haunting  that  ancestral  home- 
Yea  of  his  destiny  for  evermore 
To  suffer  fearful  life-in-death,  until 
A  victim  sufier'd  from  the  sons  of  men. 
To  soothe  the  cravings  of  insatiate  hell ; 
An  agony  for  ages  undergone —  * 
An  agony  for  ages  to  be  borne, 
Hope,  still  elusive,  baffled  by  despair. 

XII. 

Thus  as  an  eagle,  from  the  altitude 
Of  the  mid-sky,  its  pride  of  place  attain'd, 
(ilances  around  the  illimitable  void. 
And  sees  no  goal,  and  finds  no  resting-place 
In  the  bine,  boundless  depths— then,  silently, 
Pauses  on  wing,  and  with  g3Tations  down 
And  down  descends  thorough  the  blinding  clouds, 
In  billowy  masses,  many-hued,  around 
Floating,  until  their  confines  past,  green  earth 
Once  more  appears,  and  on  its  loftiest  crag 
The  nest,  wherein  'tis  bliss  to  rest  his  plumes 
Flight-wearied — so,  from  farthest  dreamland's  shores, 
Where  clouds  and  chaos  form  the  continents, 
And  reason  reigns  not.  Fancy  back  retpm'd 
To  sights  and  sounds  familiar— to  the  birds 
Singing  above— and  the  bright  vale  beneath. 
With  cottages  and  trees — and  the  blue  sky — 
And  the  glad  waters  murmuring  to  the  sun. 
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[Xov. 


FRENCH  SOCIALISTS. 


Socialism,  as  well  in  this  country 
as  in  France,  may  l)e  regarded  as  an 
offset  of  the  French  Berolation.  It 
is  true  that,  in  all  times,  the  striking 
disparity  between  the  conditions  of 
men  has  given  rise  to  Utopian  specu- 
lations— to  schemes  of  some  new  order 
of  society,  where  the  comforts  of  life 
should  be  enjoyed  in  a  more  equalized 
manner  than  seems  possible  under  the 
old  system  of  individual  efforts  and 
individual  rights  ;  and  it  may  be 
added  that,  as  this  disparity  of  wealth 
becomes  more  glaring  in  propor- 
tion as  the  disparity  of  intelligence 
and  political  rights  diminishes,  such 
speculations  may  be  expected  in  these 
later  times  to  become  more  frequent 
and  more  bold.  Nevertheless  we  ap- 
prehend that  the  courage  or  audacity 
requisite  to  attempt  the  realization  of 
these  speculative  schemes,  must  con- 
fess its  origin  in  the  fever-heat  of  the 
French  Kevolution.  It  required  the 
bold  example  of  that  great  political 
subversion  to  prompt  the  design  of 
these  social  subversions — to  familiar- 
ize the  mind  with  the  project  of  re- 
ducing into  practice  what  had  been 
deemed  sufficiently  adventurous  as 
reverie. 

What  a  stride  has  been  taken  since 
those  olden  times,  when  the  philoso- 
phic raionary  devised  his  Utopian 
society  with  all  the  freedom,  because 
with  all  the  irresponsibility,  of  dreams ! 
He  so  Uttle  contemplated  any  prac- 
tical result,  that  he  did  not  even  ven- 
tare  to  bring  his  new  commonwealth 
on  the  old  soil  of  Europe,  lest  it  should 
appear  too  strange,  and  be  put  out  of 
countenance  by  the  broad  reality: 
but  he  carried  it  out  to  some  far-off 
island  in  the  ocean,  and  created  a  new 
territory  for  his  new  people.  A  chan- 
cellor of  England)  the  high  adminis- 
trator of  the  laws  of  property,  could 
then  amuse  his  leisure  with  construct- 
ing a  Utopia,  where  property,  with  all 
its  laws,  would  undergo  strange  mu- 
tation. How  would  he  have  started 
from  his  woolsack  if  any  one  had 
told  him  that  his  design  would  be 


improred  upon  in  boldness^  and  that 
such  men  as  his  own  carpenter  and 
mason  would  set  about  the  veritable 
realization  of  it  I  At  the  present  time 
nothing  is  more  common  or  familiar 
than  the  project  of  chan^ng  entire!/ 
the  model  of  society.  "  To  subvert  a 
government,"  vmtes  M.  Beybaadof 
his  own  countrymen,  to  change  a 
dynasty  or  a  political  constitatton,  u 
now  an  insignificant  project.  Your 
socialist  is  at  peace  with  kings  and 
constitutions ;  he  merely  talks  in  the 
quietest  manner  imaginable  of  de- 
stroying eveiy  thing,  of  uprooting  so- 
ciety firom  its  very  basis." 

Indeed,  if  the  power  of  these  pro- 
jectors bore  any  proportion  to  thdr 
presumption,  our  neighbours  woold  be 
in  a  most  alarming  condition.  To  ex- 
temporize a  social  system,  a  new  hi- 
manity,  or  at  least  a  new  Chiistianitj, 
is  now  as  common  as  it  was  formerij, 
on  leaving  college,  to  rhyme  a  tragedj. 
The  social  projector,  sublimely  confi- 
dent in  himself,  seems  to  expect  to 
realize,  on  a  most  gigantic  scale,  the 
fable  of  Mesmerism;  he  will  pot  tbe 
whole  world  in  rapport  with  him,  and 
it  shall  have  no  will  but  his,  and  none 
but  such  blind,  imitative  movements 
as  he  shall  impress  on  it  And  it  is 
to  a  sort  of  coma  that  these  {Hojecton 
would,  for  the  most  part,  rednce  man- 
kind— a  state  where  there  is  some  sha- 
dow of  thought  and  passion,  but  no 
will,  no  self-direction,  no  connexion 
between  the  past  and  present— a  state 
aimless,  evanescent,  and  of  utter  sab- 
jugation.  Fortunat^y  these  sodal 
reformers,  however  daring,  nse  no 
other  instruments  of  warfare  than 
speech  and  pamphlets;  they  do  not 
betake  themselves  to  the  shaip  wea- 
pons of  political  conspiracy.  Ihey 
must  be  permitted,  therefore,  to  rave 
themselves  out.  And  this  they  will 
do  the  sooner  from  their  very  nnm- 
ber.  There  are  too  many  prophets; 
they  spoil  the  trade ;  theMesmeiiiers 
disturb  and  distract  each  other's  ef- 
forts ;  the  /ixed  idea  that  is  in  them 
will  not  fix  any  where  else.  Those 
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i\  ho,  in  the  natorai  order  of  things, 
should  be  dopes,  aspire  to  be  leaders, 
and  the  leaders  are  at  a  dead  struggle 
for  some  novelty  wherewith  to  at-* 
tract  followers.  We  have,  for  in* 
stance,  M.  Pierre  Leronx,  most  dis* 
tingoished  of  the  Humamtariatu,  the 
last  sect  which  fignres  on  the  scene, 
bidding  for  disciples — with  what,  will 
onr  readers  think? — ^with  the  doc« 
trine  of  metempsychosis !  It  is  put 
forward  as  a  fresh  inducement  to 
improve  the  world  we  live  in,  that  we 
shall  live  in  it  again  and  again,  and 
nowhere  else,  and  be  our  own  most 
remote  posterity.  We  are  not  assur* 
ed  that  there  is  any  thread  of  con- 
sciousness connecting  the  successive 
apparitions  of  the  same  being;  yet 
some  slight  filament  of  this  kind  must 
be  traceable,  for  we  are  informed  that 
M.  Leroux  gives  himself  ont  to  have 
been  formerly  Plato.  He  has  ad* 
Tanced  thus  far  in  the  scale  of  pro* 
gression,  that  he  is  at  present  M. 
Leroux.* 

Still  the  frequent  agitation  of  these 
social  reforms  cannot  be,  and  has  not 
been,  without  its  influence  on  so* 
( iety.  It  is  from  this  influence  thev 
gain  their  sole  importance.  Such 
schemes  as  those  of  St  Simon,  of 
Fourier,  and  of  onr  own  Robert 
Owen,  viewed  as  projects  to  be  real- 
iced,  are  not  worth  a  serious  criti- 
cism. In  this  point  of  view  they  are 
considered,  at  least  in  this  country, 
as  mere  nullities.  No  one  questions 
here  whether  they  are  feasible,  or 
whether,  if  possible,  they  would  be 
propitious  to  human  happiness.  But 
the  constant  agitation  in  society  of 
snch  projects  may  be  no  nullity — ^may 
have,  for  a  season,  an  indisputable 
and  very  pernicious  inflnence.  As 
systems  of  doctrine  they  may  not  be 
ineflective,  nor  undeserving  of  atten- 
tion; and  in  this  light  M.  Reybaud, 
hi  the  work  we  now  bring  before  our 
itaders,  mainly  considers  them. 


M.  Beybaud  has  given  us  a  sketch 
of  the  biography  and  opinions  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  those  men  who 
have  undertaken  to  produce  a  new 
scheme  of  human  life  for  us ;  he  has 
introduced  his  description  of  them  and 
their  projects  by  some  account  of  the 
previous  speculations,  of  a  kindred 
nature  indeed,  but  conducted  in  a  very 
different  spirit,  of  Plato,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  others ;  and  he  has  accom- 
panied the  whole  with  observations  of 
his  own,  which  bear  the  impress  of 
a  masculine  understanding,  a  candid 
Judgment,  and  a  sound,  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  moral  sentiments.  The 
French  Academy  has  distinguished  the 
work  by  according  to  it  the  Montyon 
prize — ^a  prize  destined  annually  to  the 
publication  judged  most  beneficial  to 
morals ;  and  in  this  judgment  of  the 
Academy  every  private  reader,  unless 
he  has  some  peculiar  moridity  of  his 
own,  will  readily  acquiesce. 

Our  author  is  not  one  of  those  who 
at  once,  and  without  a  question,  re- 
ject all  schemes  for  the  amelioration 
of  society;  nor  has  he  sat  down  to 
write  the  history  of  these  social  re- 
formers for  the  mere  purpose  of  throw- 
ing on  them  his  contempt  or  irony. 
He  has  even  been  accused,  it  seems, 
by  sOme  of  his  critics,  of  manifesting 
too  much  sympathy  with  the  enthusi- 
asts he  has  tmdertaken  to  describe. 
He  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to  his  se- 
cond edition,  that  he  has  encountered 
the  contradictory  accusations  of  being 
too  severe,  and  too  indulgent,  towards 
them ;  from  which  he  concludes,  that 
he  cannot  have  widely  departed  firom 
the  tone  which  truth  and  impartiality 
would  prescribe.  This  is  a  conclu- 
sion which  authors  are  very  apt  to 
draw;  they  very  conveniently  dis- 
patch their  several  critics  by  opposmg 
them  to  each  other.  But  this  conclu- 
sion may  be  drawn  too  hastily.  Two 
contradictory  accusations  do  not  al- 
ways destroy  each  other,  even  when 


*  We  shall  perhaps  take  some  opportunity  to  speak  separately  of  M.  Lerouz's 
work,  Sur  VJBvmanUi.  It  is  a  work  of  very  sup^or  pretension  to  the  writings 
of  MM.  St  Simon,  Fourier,  and  others,  who  most  rather  be  regarded  as  makers 

projects  than  makers  of  books.  M.  Leroux  has  the  honour  of  indoctrinatlDg 
George  Sand  with  that  mysticism  which  she  has  lately  InAised  Into  her  novels — 
hy  no  means  to  the  increase  of  their  merit.  When  M.  Leroox  was  reproached  by 
a  fnead  for  the  fewness  of  his  disciples,  he  is  said  to  hare  replied—''  It  is  true  I 
hsTs  bttt  one-'-mais,  qH$  ifou^ex-vim  T-^Jfyfu  Chriit  hn-fftSme  n^avait  que  doun** 


they  are  made  by  judges  equally  com- 
petent. The  inconsistency  may  be 
m  the  anthor  himself,  who  may,  in 
different  portions  of  his  work,  have 
given  foundation  for  very  opposite 
censures.  In  the  present  case,  al- 
though we  have  already  intimated 
that  M.  Ileybaud  writes  with  a  spurit 
of  fairness  and  candour,  we  cannot 
admit  him  to  the  full  benefit  of  the 
conclusion  he  draws  in  his  own  fa- 
vour, from  the  opponent  criticisms 
ho  has  met  with.  There  are  indi- 
vidual passages  in  his  work  which 
it  would  be  ^fficult  to  reconcile  with 
each  other,  and  which  invite  very 
different  criticisms.  On  some  occa- 
slons  he  appears  to  attribute  a  cer- 
tain value  to  these  tentatives  at  so- 
cial reform,  and  intimates  that  they 
may  probably  be  the  precursors,  or 
may  contain  the  germ,  of  some  sub- 
stantial improvement ;  whilst  at  other 
times,  he  scourges  them  without  pity 
or  compunction,  as  a  species  of  moral 
pestilence.  He  seems  not  to  have 
been  able,  at  all  moments,  to  defend 
himself  from  the  vertige  which  pos- 
sesses the  personages  of  whom  he  is 
writing;  like  a  certain  historian  of 
witchcraft,  whom  we  have  somewhere 
read  of,  who  had  so  industriously 
studied  his  subject  that  a  faith  in  the 
black  art  imperceptibly  gained  upon 
him.  The  narrative  goes  on  to  say, 
that  the  unfortunate  historian  of 
witchcraft  attempted  to  practise  the 
knowledge  he  had  obtained,  and  was 
biu'ued  for  a  wizard.  But  there  the 
analogy  will  certainly  fail.  M.  Rey- 
baud  soon  recovers  fh)m  the  visionary 
mood,  and  wakes  himself  thoroughly 
by  Inflicting  the  lash  with  renewed 
vigour  upon  all  the  other  dreamers 
ai'ound  him. 

This  shadow  of  inconsistency  is 
still  more  perceptible  when  speaking 
of  the  lives  and  characters  of  his  so- 
cialists. Sometimes  the  reader  receives 
the  impression  that  an  egregious 
vanity,  an  eccentric  ambition,  and 
perhaps  a  little  touch  of  monomania, 
would  complete  the  picture,  and  suf- 
ficiently explain  the  conduct,  of  a  hero 
of  socialism.  At  another  time  his 
enthusiasts  assume  a  more  imposing 
aspect.  St  Simon  sacrificing  his  for- 
tune, abjuring  the  patronage  of  the 
court,  dying  in  extreme  poverty — 
Charles  Fourier  refusing  all  entrance 
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into  commence  that  would  implicate 
him  with  a  viGtoua  system,  and  pur- 
suing to  the  end,  amidst  want  and 
ridicule,  the  labours  of  social  regene- 
ration— our  own  Robert  Owen  quit- 
ting ease  and  fortune,  and  crosaiDg 
the  Atlantic  for  the  New  World,  then 
to  try,  upon  a  virgin  soil,  his  bold 
experiment  of  a  new  socictf these 
men  rise  before  ns  endowal  with  a 
certain  courage  and  devotion  which 
ought  to  command  our  admiratioa. 
We  see  them  in  the  light  of  loutya 
to  a  faith  which  no  one  shares  with 
them — sacrificing  ail,  enduring  all,  for 
a  hope  which  is  of  this  world,  for 
schemes  which  they  will  never  see 
realized,  for  a  heaven  which  they  may 
prophesy,  but  which  they  cannot 
enter;  manifesting,  in  short,  the  same 
obstinacy  of  idea,  and  the  same  re- 
nouncement of  self,  which  distingoisb 
the  founders  of  new  religions.  And 
indeed  we  are  not  disp<^ed  to  deny, 
that  in  their  character  they  may  bear 
a  comparison,  in  many  points,  with 
religious  ImpostonL  There  is  this 
striking  difference,  however,  in  the 
effect  of  their  teaching:  the  religions 
impostor  has  often  promised  a  para- 
dise of  merely  voluptuous  enjoymeot, 
but  he  has  promised  it  as  the  remid 
of  certain  self-denying  virtues  to  be 
practised  here  on  eaith ;  whilst  the 
socialist  insists  upon  bringing  his 
sensual  ill-ordered  paradise,  wherein 
all  virtue  is  dispensed  with  as  super- 
fluous, here,  at  once,  upon  this  earth 
we  have  to  live  and  toU  in. 

The  first  volume  of  the  work  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  lifb  and 
writings  of  St  l^mon,  Fourier,  and 
Owen.  The  second  is  very  miscel- 
laneous. We  encounter,  to  onr  sor- 
prise,  the  name  of  Jeremy  Beotbam 
in  the  category  of  socialists,  and  are 
still  more  startled  to  learn  that  the 
Utilitarians  derive  their  origin  from 
Robert  Owen !  It  is  a  jumble  of  ill 
sects,  religions  and  political,  in  which 
even  our  Quakers  are  included  in  the 
list  of  social  reformers — our  excellent 
Friends^  who  assuredly  have  no  wish 
whatever  to  disturb  the  world,  bnl 
seek  merely  to  live  in  it  as  it  is,  with 
the  additional  advantage  of  being 
themselves  particularly  quiet  and 
comfortable.  But  we  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  haste  and  negligence  of 
the  majority  of  Frencli  writers  when- 
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ever  they  leave  their  oiva  soil,  (unless 
tbe  literature  or  concerns  of  a  foreign 
coontiy  be  their  special  subject,)  that 
ire  are  not  disposed  to  pass  any  very 
severe  censure  on  M.  Reybaud;  and 
still  less  should  we  do  him  the  injus- 
tice to  prejudge  his  qualifications  as 
an  historian  of  his  own  countrymen, 
by  the  measure  of  accuracy  he  may 
display  in  that  part  of  his  work  wMch 
relates  to  England.  It  is  a  part  of 
his  work  which  we  have  but  slightly 
perused ;  our  attention  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  sodalists  of  France. 

Amongst  these  founders  of  society, 
and  constructors  of  Mahometan  para- 
dises, Fourier  is,  we  believe,  the  least 
known  in  this  country.  Some  brief 
account  of  him  will,  we  think,  be 
acceptable;  moi*e  especially  as  some 
of  his  ideas,  leaving  the  narrow  circle 
of  his  disciples,  have  found  partisans 
amongst  men  who,  in  other  respects, 
have  a  reputation  for  sobriety  of 
thought.  Our  readers  need  not  fear 
that  we  shall  overwhelm  them  with 
all  the  institutions,  plans,  projects, 
arrangements— the  complete  co«mo- 
gony^  in  short,  of  this  most  laborious 
of  the  tribe.  A  very  little  of  such 
matter  is  quite  enough.  One  may 
say  with  truth  that  it  is  such  stuff, 

"  Whereof  a  little  more  than  a  little 
Is  by  mach  too  much." 

Nothing  is  more  charming  to  the 
imagination  than  the  first  general  idea 
of  some  new  community,  where  all  men 
are  to  be  happy,  every  body  active, 
benevolent,  reasonable.  But  the  mo- 
ment we  leave  this  general  idea,  enter 
open  particulars,  and  set  about  the 
airangements  necessary  for  this  uni- 
versally comfortable  state  of  things, 
there  is  noUiing  in  the  world  more 
tedious  and  oppressive.  Proposals  for 
new  political  institutions  are  suffi- 
riently  wearisome ;  but  proposals  for 
earthly  elysiums,  which  are  to  em- 
brace the  whole  cirde  of  human  affairs, 
become  insnpportably  dull.  It  is 
child's  play,  played  with  heavy  gra- 
nite boulders.  No;  if  we  were  capable 
>of  bemg  seduced  for  a  moment  into 
the  belief  of  some  golden  age  of  equa- 
lity, where  a  parental  government, 
presiding  over  all,  should  secure  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  all,  we  should 
need  no  other  argument  to  recover  us 
from  the  delusion  than  simply  to  read 


on,  and  learn  how  this  parental  go- 
vernment intends  to  accomplish  its 
purpose.  When  we  find  that,  in  order 
to  be  relieved  from  domestic  cares,  we 
are  to  have  no  home  at  all;  that  our 
parental  government,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  our  children,  begins  by  taking 
them  away  from  us;  when  we  picture 
to  ourselves  the  sort  of  wooden  melan- 
choly figures  we  must  become,  (some- 
thing like  the  large  painted  dolls  in  a 
Dutch  garden,  stuck  here  and  there 
without  choice  or  locomotion  of  their 
own,)  we  speedily  lose  all  inclination 
to  enter  upon  this  discipline  of  happi- 
ness.  We  quit  with  haste  this  en- 
chanted garden,  which  turns  out  to  be 
an  enormous  piece  of  clockwork,  and 
embrace  with  renewed  content  the  old 
state  of  personal  freedom,  albeit  at- 
tended with  many  personal  inconve  - 
niences.  Whilst  reading  of  Utopian 
schemes,  the  idea  has  very  vividly 
occurred  to  us:  suppose  that  some 
such  society  as  this,  where  land  and 
wives,  money  and  children,  are  all  in 
common,  had  been  for  a  long  time  in 
existence,  and  that  some  clever  Uto- 
pian had  caught  i&n  inkling  of  the  old 
system  so  familiar  to  us,  and  had 
made  the  discovery  that  it  would  be 
possible,  without  dissolving  society, 
to  have  a  wife  of  one's  own,  a  house 
of  one*s  own,  land  and  children  of 
one's  own.   Imagine,  after  an  age  of 
drowsy  clockwork  existence,  one  of 
these  philosophers  starting  the  idea  of 
a  free  society,  of  a  social  organization 
based  upon  individual  rights  and  indi- 
vidual effort — where  property  should 
not  only  be  possessed,  but  really  cn- 
^*c»ye<^— where  men  should  for  the  first 
time  stretch  their  limbs,  and  strain 
their  faculties,  and  strive,  and  emu- 
late, and  endure,  and  encounter  diffi- 
culties, and  have  friendships.  What 
a  commotion  there  would  be !  How 
would  the  younger  sort,  rebelling 
against  the  old  rotten  machine  in 
which  they  had  been  incai'ccrated, 
form    themselves  into  emigrating 
bands,  and  start  forth  to  try  upon 
some  new  soil  their  great  experiment 
of  a  free  life !   How  would  they  wel- 
come toil  in  all  its  severity — how  will- 
ingly practise  abstinence,  and  suffer 
privation,  for  the  sake  of  the  bold 
rights  which  these  would  purchase! — 
how  willingly  take  upon  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  thcii*  own  fate  to 
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enjoy  a  fortune  of  their  own  shaping  i 
Hope  herself  would  start  from  the 
earth  where  she  had  been  so  long 
bnried,  and  waving  her  reldndlea 
torch,  would  lead  on  to  the  old  race  of 
life! 

Charles  Fourier  was  the  son  of  a 
woollen-draper  at  Besan^n.  Two 
circnmstances  in  his  early  history 
appear  to  have  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  him.  When  he  was  a  chUd, 
he  contradicted,  in  his  father^s  shop, 
some  customary  falsehood  of  the  trade, 
and  with  great  simplicity  revealed  the 
truth ;  for  this  he  was  severely  repri- 
manded. Afterwards,  when  he  was 
of  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  a  clerk  In 
a  merchant's  house  at  Marseilles,  he 
was  present  at  a  voluntary  submer- 
sion of  grain,  made  in  order  to  ndse 
the  price  in  the  market.  Hiese  oir* 
enmstances,  he  used  to  say,  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  nature  of  human  rela- 
tions. Falsehood  and  selfishness, 
systematic  falsehood  and  selfishness 
without  a  shadow  of  scruple,  were  at 
the  basis  of  all  our  commercial  deal- 
ings. It  was  time,  he  thought,  that  a 
new  order  of  things  should  aris€^ 
founded  upon  veracity  and  a  harmony 
of  interests. 

For  himself,  his  part  was  taken. 
He  became  the  man  of  one  idea.  *  *  We 
might  rather  say  of  him,"  writes  M, 
Reybaud,  **thathe  traversed  the  world, 
than  that  he  lived  in  it."  He  refhsed 
to  enter  into  any  commercial  dealings 
that  might  implicate  him  in  the  exist- 
ing system,  and  warp  his  feelings  in 
favom*  of  it;  and  exercised  to  the 
last,  for  a  bare  subsistence,  the  mere 
-mechanical  employment  of  a  copying 
clerk.  He  never  understood  the  art 
of  making  for  himself  two  separate 
existences  :  one  in  the  domain  of  fic- 
tion or  of  thought ;  the  other  in  the 
land  of  reality.  He  passed  all  that 
might  be  called  his  life  in  the  ideal 
world  of  his  own  creating. 

According  to  Fourier,  there  is  but 
one  deep  and  all-pervading  cause  of 
the  miseries  of  man :  it  is,  that  he 
does  not  comprehend  the  ways  of 
-  God,  or,  in  other  words,  the  laws  of 
his  own  being.  If  humanity  does  not 
work  welly  and  with  the  same  harmony 
that  the  planetary  system  exhibits,  it 
is  because  he  is  determined  to  impress 
upon  it  other  movements  than  those 
the  Creator  designed.   Between  the 


creature  and  the  Creator  there  has 
been,  as  he  expresses  it,  a  misunder- 
standing far  these  five  thousand  years 
past. 

The  great  error,  It  seems,  tiiat  has 
been  committed,  is  the  supposing  that 
there  are  any  passions  of  man  which 
require  to  be  restrained.  Grod  has 
made  nothing  ill — nothmg  useless. 
You  have  but  to  let  these  pasMons 
quite  loose,  and  it  will  be  fbasd  that 
they  move  in  a  beantifhl  harmony  of 
thehr  own.  These  alfrtBC<um«— such  is 
his  favourite  word — are  as  admirably 
adjusted  as  those  which  rule  over  the 
course  of  the  planets.  Ditfsr,  he  sajs, 
is  human — it  varies  from  epoch  to 
epoch,  ftt)m  people  to  people.  Anrac- 
fton— thatisto  say,  passion— 48  divine; 
and  is  the  same  amongst  all  people, 
civilized  and  savage,  and  in  all  ages, 
ancient  and  modem.  At  present  the 
passions  are  compressed,  and  there- 
fbre  act  unhappfly;  in  fhture,  ther 
shall  be  free,  satisfied,  and  shall  set 
according  to  the  law  they  have  re- 
ceived from  God.  To  yield  to  their 
impulse  is  the  only  wisdom;  to  re- 
move whatever  obstacles  sode^  has 

E laced  in  the  way  of  their  free  exercise, 
)  the  great  task  of  the  reformer. 
Fourier  does  not  hesitate  to  pli« 
himself  by  the  sido  of  Newton,  m  vir- 
tue of  his  discovery  of  this  new  law  of 
attraction.  If  any  comparison  can  be 
made,  we  think— inasmuch  as  to  un- 
ravel the  problem  of  humanity  is  t 
greater  task  than  to  elucidate  the 
movements  of  the  planets— that  Fon- 
rier  was  warranted  in  placinghinwdf 
infinitely  above  Newton.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  thhi  difference  between 
the  two,  that  Newton*s  law  explamt 
existing  phenomena,  while  Fourier's 
explained  phenomena  that  do  noi  ex* 
ist— that  are,  however,  to  exist  some 
day. 

Having  established  bis  fhndamental 
law  of  the  attraction  of  the  passions, 
(which,  he  finds,  amount  to  the  num- 
ber of  twelve,  and,  In  this  respect^  to 
bear  some  occult  analogy  to  the  side- 
real system,  the  prismatic  ooloms,  and 
the  gamut,)  he  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  set  them  fairly  at  work.  This  he 
does,  and  discovers  that  they  fonn 
men  into  delightful  communities,  or 
phahnges^  of  about  eighteen  hundred 
men  each.  Here  nothlnff  shall  be 
wanting.  Whether  ft  is  love  or  la- 
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baor,  (ittrac<u>A  supplies  all.  "Labour 
will  be  a  charm,  a  taste,  a  preference 
—in  short,  a  passion.  Each  man  will 
devote  himselJf  to  the  occupation  that 
he  likes — to  twenty  occupations,  if  he 
likes  twenty.  A  charming  riyalry, 
an  enthusiasm  always  new,  will  pre- 
side over  human  labour,  when,  under 
the  law  of  attraction,  men  will  be  as- 
iH)ciated  hy  groups,  the  last  social  frac- 
tion— ^by  series^  which  are  the  associa- 
tion of  groups — ^by phalanges^  which  are 
tho  association  of  series." — (P.  123.) 

The  dwelling-place  of  a  phalange 
will  be  called  a  phaUmstlre — an  edifice 
commodious  and  elegant,  wherein, 
while  the  convenient  distribution  of 
the  interior  will  be  first  considered, 
the  claims  of  architecture  will  not  be 
forgotten.  It  will  be  a  vast  structure 
of  the  most  beautiful  symmetry,  testi- 
fying by  its  magnificence  to  the  splen- 
door  of  the  new  life  of  which  it  is  to 
be  the  scene.  Galleries,  baths,  a 
theatre,  every  thing  conducive  to  a 
pleasurable  existence,  will  be  found  in 
it  A  strict  equality  of  wealth  is  no 
part  of  the  scheme  of  our  socialist ; 
but  every  one  will  have  a  sufficiency, 
and  will  obtain  apartments  and  pro- 
visions in  the  phalamt&re  suitable  to 
his  fortone.  M.  Fourier  ftirtber  gua- 
rantees, that  there  shall  be  no  vanity 
amongst  the  rich,  and  no  mortification 
felt  by  the  poorer  brethren  of  the  esta- 
blishment. 

As  to  the  expense  of  this  pha^ 
kautere^  M.  Fourier  undertakes  to 
Goastruct  it  for  what  the  building  of 
four  hundred  miserable  cottages  would 
cost,  which  would  not  accommodate  a 
mudi  greater  number  of  individuals, 
and  which  would  fall  to  pieces  alter  a 
few  years.  And  as  to  housekeeping, 
would  not  one  enormous  kitchen  re- 
place to  advantage  four  hundred  small 
aod  ill-appointed  kitchens  ?  one  vast 
cellar  four  hundred  little  cellars  ?  one 
gigantic  washhouse  four  hundred 
dunp,  wretched  outhouses,  not  worthy 
of  the  name?  Add  t4)  which,  that  much 
may  be  done  in  these  gigantic  kitchens 
and  waahhouses  by  the  judicious  in- 
troduction of  a  steam-engine,  which 
might  also  be  employed  m  supplying 
all  the  apartments  with  water. 

Labour,  proceeding  with  such  faci- 
lity, snch  ardour,  such  enthusiasm,  as 
it  will  do  in  the  phakmg&rey  must 
bring  in  enormous  profita— ^nadmple, 
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as  M.  Fourier  thinks,  of  what  our 
present  ineffective  means  produce.  It 
IS  in  the  division  of  these  profits  that 
our  socialist  has  been  thought  parti- 
cularly happy;  here  it  is  that  he  in- 
troduces his  famous  formula,  "  to 
associate  men  in  capital,  labour,  and 
talent,"  (associer  les  hommes  en  capi- 
tal, travail,  et  talent.)  The  whole 
profits  of  the  community  are  first  to 
be  divided  into  three  portions;  one  for 
capital,  one  for  labour,  and  one  for 
talent— say  four-twelfths  for  capital, 
five-twelfths  for  labour,  and  three- 
twelfths  for  talent.  The  portion  al- 
lotted to  the  capitalists  can  create  no 
difficulty — ^it  will  be  divided  amongst 
them  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
capital  they  severally  supply.  But 
a  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  other  two  portions. 
Are  all  species  of  labour,  and  all 
descriptions  of  talent,  to  be  equally 
remunerated,  or  by  what  rule  shall 
their  several  rewards  be  determined  ? 
M.  Fourier  declares  that  the  labours 
necessary  to  the  community  shall  be 
most  highly  recompensed ;  then  those 
that  are  useful;  and  last  of  all,  those 
which  administer,  as  the  fine  arts, 
only  to  pleasure  and  amusement.  For 
this  determination  he  gives  a  sound 
reason,  but  one  which  we  ought  not 
to  have  heard  from  the  centre  of  a 
phalanstere ;  it  is,  that  necessary  la- 
bours are  nearly  all  of  a  repugnant 
nature,  and  should  therefore  bo  most 
amply  rewarded. 

To  determine  the  degree  of  talent 
the  individual  has  displayed,  the  prin- 
ciple of  election  is  called  in.  There 
is,  however,  a  high  order  of  talent 
which  is  considerea  quite  apart.  Great 
artists,  great  mechanicians,  great  wri- 
ters— these  belong  to  no  phalange^  but 
to  humanity.  The  world  will  charge 
itself  with  then-  remuneration.  They 
will  be  relieved  from  the  usual  condi- 
tion of  labour ;  and  when,  after  a  long 
repose,  they  have  produced  a  work, 
(how  it  comes  to  be  known  what  bii'd 
will  lay  the  golden  egg  till  the  egg  is 
laid,  we  are  not  told,)  then  will  a  jury, 
assembled  at  the  metropolis  of  the 
world,  which  will  be  built  on  the  site 
of  Constantinople,  vote  them  a  recom- 
pense. "  Imagine,  for  example,  Jac- 
quart  or  Watt,  Newton  or  Comeille, 
presentin^i  themselves  before  this 
august  tribunal— Jacquart  with  his 
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loom,  Watt  with  his  steam-engine, 
Newton  with  his  theory  of  attraction, 
Comeille  with  his  most  beautiful  tra- 
gedy. At  the  instant,  to  the  cxdu- 
aion  of  all  delays  and  hazards  of  fame, 
there  would  be  voted  to  these  great 
men  a  remuneration,  to  be  levied  on 
all  the  phaktnges.  Suppose  only  five 
francs  on  each  phalange^  and  that 
there  were  five  linndred  thousand 
phalanges  on  the  globe,  the  jury  would 
have  accorded  a  sum  of  2,500,000 
francs ;  Jacquart  would  not  have  been 
compelled  to  die  in  a  state  bordering 
on  indigence,  after  having  enriched 
the  universe." 

Fourier  was  in  person  short,  thin, 
and  pale,  but  liis  melancholy  and  pen- 
sive physiognomy  bore  traces  of  his 
long,  unquiet,  and  ungrateful  labours. 
A  simple  clerk,  he  did  not  venture, 
when  he  published  his  writings,  to 
sign  them  with  any  other  name  than 
that  of  Charles^  declaring  himself 
ready,  under  that  name,  to  answer  any 
objections  that  might  be  addressed  to 
him.  Alas!  there  were  few  objections 
addressed  to  him;  Charies  got  no 
readers ;  men  pitied  or  ridiculed  him 
as  a  visionary.  Repulsed  by  the  sur- 
rounding world,  there  remained  no- 
thmg  for  him  but  to  live  in  that  crea- 
tion of  his  own,  in  which,  at  all  events, 
he  reigned  supreme.  In  his  reveries 
he  found  his  only  happiness.  He 
walked  glorious  in  the  midst  of  joyful 
enthusiastic  multitudes,  who  sainted 
him  as  their  benefactor,  and  proclaim- 
ed him  as  their  sovereign ;  he  spoke 
to  these  beings,  the  children  of  his 
dreams,  in  a  language  which  he  alone 
comprehended;  he  built  his  phaUm" 
stere^  peopled,  organized  it ;  conduct- 
ed himself  the  labours  of  his  harmonic 
greups,  founded  his  towns,  his  capi- 
tals, nay,  his  capital  of  the  world, 
which  he  erected  on  the  Bosphorus, 
uniting  the  east  and  west,  the  north 
and  south.  There  he  placed  with  his 
own  hand  the  laurel,  decreed  by  his 
million  of  phalanges,  on  the  brow  of 
the  greatest  philosopher  of  his  age. 
*'  These  festivals  of  the  imagination," 
says  M.  Reybaud,  "were  the  only 
pleasures  that  relieved  the  long,  and 
gloomy,  and  proud  poverty  of  Fou- 
rier." 

One  trait  we  cannot  pass  over,  as 
it  seems,  so  to  speak,  to  have  a  psy- 
chological value.   Such  was  his  habit 
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of  ordering  and  arranging  all  thioga, 
that  Charles  not  only  undertook  to 
regulate  the  affurs  of  men,  and  re- 
dress the  inequalities  of  thdr  several 
destinies,  but  be  took  into  his  consi- 
deration the  inequalities  of  the  seve- 
ral climates  of  the  earth,  and  veiy 
seriously  occupied  himsdf  wiUi  re- 
dressing their  anomalies.  To  him,  aa 
he  walked  the  strcete  of  Paris,  the 
severe  cold  of  the  North  Pole  was 
disquieting,  and  a  sulHect  of  uneasi- 
ness; it  was  part  of  hia  missioD  to 
temper  and*  subdue  it,  and  tame  it 
for  the  habitaUon  of  men.  Perhaps 
the  heat  from  those  gigantic  kitchens 
in  his  pftakms^es  might  Mp  him 
in  his  task.  At  all  events,  this  aiid 
other  gross  atmospheric  irregidarities 
were  not  to  be  endured  in  the  w<ffld 
which  he  was  planning. 

There  are  two  things,  M.  Beybaod 
remarks,  especially  reprehensible  in 
the  theory  of  Fourier  and  of  kindred 
socialists — ^First,  the  confonndmg  hap- 
piness with  enjoyment,  and  the  legi- 
timating of  all  our  passions ;  and  Se- 
condly, the  egregious  expectation  of 
moulding  mankmd  by  an  external  or 
social  organization,  without  callmg  la 
aid  the  virtues  of  the  individual.  The 
one  necessarily  follows  on  the  other. 
The  chain  of  error  is  manifest,  and 
leads,  as  a  chain  of  error  may  be 
expected  to  do,  to  inextricaUe  con* 
fusion.  If  mere  enjoyment,  if  the 
gratification  of  our  senses  and  pas- 
sions, be  the  highest  aim  and  condi- 
tion of  the  human  being,  it  follows 
that  all  moral  discipline,  aU  self- 
denial,  must  be  regarded  as  so  muck 
defect,  so  much  imperfection,  so  much 
manifest  fulure  in  the  worid-scheme. 
That  lofty  gratificati(m  which  men 
have  been  accustomed  to  attribute  to 
self-control,  to  abstineuco  practised 
under  a  sense  of  duty,  or  in  the  cause 
of  justice,  this  is  to  be  measured  off 
as  so  much  simple  misery,  or  so  much 
negation  of  enjoyment.  Let  all  re- 
straint be  diseased :  let  man  be  free; 
but  yet,  as  the  good  of  the  whole  is 
to  be  consulted  in  all  societies,  and  in 
the  new  society  is  consulted  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  individual  tfaos 
released  h-om  all  self-oontrol  must  be 
ruled  despotically,  or,  if  you  will, 
moulded,  fashioned,  mechanized  bf 
the  laws  of  tlic  community ;  for  we 
suppose  i^  will  be  sidn^tted,  whatever 
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M.  Fourier  tells  ii8  of  bis  discovered 
law  of  attractiou,  that  a  very  stringent 
legislation  must  bind  together  that 
hannonic  society,  which  begins  by 
giving  loose  rein  to  all  the  passions  of 
mankind.  How  the  two  are  to  be 
practically  reconciled — ^how  the  ut- 
most license  of  the  individual  is  to  be 
combined  with  the  utmost  and  most 
minute  supervision  of  the  laws,  we 
leave  the  socialist  to  determine.  Such 
ij  the  miserable  tissue  of  error  and 
confusion  which  these  projects  present 
to  view. 

These  socialists  are  fond  of  invent- 
ing new  Christianities,  and  in  some 
mitm$  in  Paris  it  is,  or  was  till  very 
lately,  the  fashion  to  have  a  new 
Christianity  propounded  every  fall 
moon.  New  enough  I  They  present 
at  least  a  sufficient  contrast  with  the 
old  Christianity,  and  in  no  other  point 
more  than  in  this — the  complete  depen- 
dence for  the  formation  of  the  charac- 
ter of  mdividuals  on  the  art  of  grouping 
and  regimenting  them.  Christianity 
has  supported  for  ages  monastic  insti- 
tutions, institutions  the  most  counter 
to  the  passions  of  men,  solely  by  its 
strong  appeal  to  the  individual  con- 
science. St  Simonian  institutions,  or 
delightful  phalansteres^  will  in  vain 
flatter  every  passion  and  indulge  every 
fcnse;  if  they  leave  the  conscience 
inert,  if  nothing  is  built  on  the  sense 
of  duty,  they  will  no  sooner  rise  but 
they,  will  crumble  back  again  into 
dust. 

Bnt  we  do  not  touch  upon  these 
fundamental  errors  of  the  socialists, 
with  the  superfluous  view  of  showing 
the  impossibility  of  realizing  their 
schemes ;  we  note  them  because  their 
recognition  demonstrates  at  once  the 
ill  influence  which  must  attend  on  the 
teaching  and  constant  agitation  of 
such  schemes.  On  the  one  hand,  all 
our  desires  authorized,  and  self-con- 
trol put  out  of  countenance  as  a  mere 
marplot ;  on  the  other  hand,  perpe- 
-toal  representations  that  a  govern- 
ment or  social  organization  could  effect 
every  thing,  or  almost  every  thing 
that  can  be  desired  for  the  happiness 
of  man.  What  must  follow  but  that 
men  learn  to  indulge  themselves  in  a 
very  lax  morality,  and  to  make  most 
exlarayagant  demands  on  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  legislative  force  of  so- 
ciety? Their  notions  of  right  and 


wrong,  and  then*  ideas  of  the  duly  and 
office  of  government,  become  equally 
unsettled  and  erroneous. 

We  have  the  authority  of  M.  Rey- 
baud  —  and  we  could  bring  other 
authorities  if  it  were  necessary — for 
saying  that,  in  France,  the  habit  of 
attributing  the  vices  of  individuals, 
not  to  their  o^vn  weakness  or  ungo- 
vemed  propensities,  but  to  the  mal- 
organization  of  society,  has  shown 
itself  in  a  strange  and  ominous  indul- 
gence to  crime.  It  was  the  old  fa- 
shion, he  says,  upon  hearing  of  any 
enormity,  to  level  our  indignation 
against  the  perpetrator ;  it  is  now  the 
mode,  to  direct  it  against  that  culpa- 
able  abstraction,  society.  Society  is, 
indeed,  the  sole  culprit.  When  the 
novelist  has  detailed  some  horrible 
assassination,  or  gross  adultery,  ho 
exclaims.  Behold  what  society  has 
done  I  The  criminal  himself  passes 
scathlcss ;  if,  indeed,  he  may  not  put 
in  a  claim  to  our  especial  sympathy, 
as  having  been  peculiarly  ill-used  by 
that  society,  whose  duty  it  manifestly 
was  to  make  him  wise,  and  humane, 
and  happjr,  Man,  in  his  individual 
capacity,  is  not  to  be  severely  criti- 
cised ;  the  censure  falls  only  upon 
man  in  his  aggregate  and  corporate 
capacity.  Polite,  at  all  events.  No 
one  can  possibly  take  offence  at  re- 
proofs leveled  at  that  invisible  entity, 
the  social  body ;  or  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  he  is  included  in  the  cen- 
sure. It  used  to  be  thought  that  the 
aggregate  was  made  up  of  individuals, 
and  that,  in  order  to  constitute  a  well- 
ordered  community,  there  must  bo 
vutuons  and  well-ordered  men.  Tlic 
reverse  is  now  discovered  to  be  the 
truth.  Firsts  have  a  well-ordered  and 
divmely  happy  community,  and  then 
the  individual  may  do  as  he  likes ;  as 
our  comedian  says,  his  duties  will 
be  pleasures." 

It  is  a  perilous  habit  to  fall  into  at 
the  best — that  of  regarding  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  society  as  something 
doomed  to  destruction.  But  the  evil 
is  unmistakeable  and  most  pernicious, 
when  it  is  proclaimed,  that  in  the  new 
and  expected  order  of  things,  the  old 
morality  will  be  entirely  superfluous, 
a  mere  folly,  an  infliction  on  ourselves 
and  others.  Why  take  care  of  the 
old  furniture,  that  will  be  worse  than 
an  incumbrance  in  the  ncwprcmi;<esV 
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the  laboufera  tbcinselves,  or  their 
])redece88or8,  have  produced.  The 
utmost  the  ex-capitalist  could  expect 
— and  he  must  practise  his  handicraft 
before  he  can  be  entitled  even  to  this 
— is  to  be  admitted  on  a  footing  of 
equality  in  the  extensiye'  firm  that 
would  be  constituted  of  his  quondam 
operatives. 

Wc  often  observe,  In  this  country, 
an  inclination  manifested  to  regulate 
by  law  the  rate  of  wages,  not  with 
the  view  of  instituthig  any  such  natu- 
rally equitable  partition,  but  of  esta- 
blishi  ug  a  mimmum  below  which  life 
cannot  be  comfortably  supported. 
These  reasoners  proceed,  it  will  at 
once  bo  admitted,  not  on  the  rights  of 
man,  but  on  the  claims  of  humanity. 
To  such  a  project  there  is  but  one 
objection ;  it  will  assuredly  fail  of  its 
humane  intention.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  competition  amongst  the 
workmen  to  obtain  employment  has 
so  far  advanced,  that  these  cease  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  remuneration  for 
their  labour.  The  thousand  men  whom 
a  great  capitalist  employs,  are  inade- 
quately paid.  The  legislature  requires 
that  they  should  be  paid  more  liber- 
ally. But  the  amount  which  the  capi- 
talist has  to  expend  in  wages  is  limit- 
ed. The  same  amount  which  sustained 
a  thousand  men,  can,  nnder  the  new 
scale  of  remunei-ation,  sustain  only 
nine  hundred.  The  nine  hundred  are 
better  fed,  but  there  is  one  hundred 
without  any  food  whatever.  Our 
well-intentioned  humanity  looks  round 
aghast  at  the  confusion  she  is  making. 

Suppose,  it  may  be  said,  that  a  law 
of  this  description  should  be  passed 
at  so  fortunate  a  conjunctm-e,  that  it 
should  not  interfere  with  the  existing 
relations  between  the  capitalist  and 
tl  e  workman,  but  have  for  its  object 
to  arrest  the  tendency  which  wages 
have  to  fall ;  suppose  that  the  le^- 
latnre,  satisfied  with  the  existmg 
state  of  things,  should  pronounce  it  a 
ptmishable  offence  to  offer  or  accept  a 
lower  rate  of  remuneration,  would  not 
such  a  law  be  wise?  The  answer  is 
obvious.  If  there  is  a  tendency  at 
any  time  in  wages  to  fall,  it  is  be- 
cause there  is  a  tendency  in  popula- 
tion to  increase,  or  in  capital  to  dimi- 
nish; circumstances,  both  of  them, 
which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  crimi- 
nal jurispradence  to  wi-estle  with. 


We  hear  political  eoonoray  fre* 
quently  censored  by  these  advocates 
for  violent  and  legislative  remedies, 
for  paying  more  attenti<m  to  the  ac- 
cumulation than  the  dlstribntioa  of 
wealth.  But  in  what  chapter  of  poli- 
tical economy  is  it  laid  down,  thit  the 
distribution  and  enjoyment  of  wealth 
is  a  matter  of  less  moment  than  its 
production  and  accumulation?  The 
simple  truth  is,  that  the  same  hw  of 
liberty,  which  is  so  favourable  to  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  provides  also 
the  best  distribution  which  homan 
ingenuity  has  yet  been  able  to  devise. 
Less  has  been  said  on  this  head  be- 
cause there  was  less  to  say.  Bat 
surely  no  sane  mdividnal  ever  wished 
that  property  should  aocamulate 
merely  for  the  sake  of  accumulation, 
that  society  should  have  the  temper 
of  a  miser,  and  toil  merely  to  increase 
its  hoards.  Still  less  has  uiy  one 
manifested  a  disposition  to  ooofbe 
the  enjoyment  of  wealth  to  any  one 
class,  treating  the  labourer  and  the 
artisan  as  mere  tools  and  mstromeDfis 
for  the  production  of  it  The  fonda- 
mental  principles  of  political  economy 
to  which  we  have  been  alluding,  and 
with  which  alone  we  are  here  ood- 
cemed,  will  be  always  found  to  em- 
brace the  interests  of  the  vhek  com- 
munity.  They  should  be  defended 
with  the  same  jealousy  that  we  defend 
our  political  liberties  with. 

It  was  with  regret  we  heard  the 
argument  we  have  just  stated  agamst 
the  legislative  interference  wi&  the 
rate  of  wages,  introduced  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  ten-hourg^  bUL,  and  ap- 
plied against  the  principle  of  thai 
measure.  It  was  plainly  misapplied. 
Why  do  we  not  relish  any  l^islative 
interposition,  on  whatever  plea  of  ha- 
manity,  between  workmen  and  ca- 
pitalist? Because  it  wiU  f»il  of  its 
humane  intention.  We  should  hear- 
tily rejoice — ^who  wonid  not?— if  a 
reasonable  minhnum  of  wages  ooold 
be  established  and  secured.  Bat  it 
cannot  Is  the  legislature  eqoallj 
incompetent  when  it  steps  in  to  pre- 
vent children  and  very  young  per- 
sons from  being  overworked;  firom 
being  so  employed  that  the  health 
and  vigour  of  ensuing  generatioos 
may  be  seriously  impahnd,  (whkh 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  even  in 
the  economy  of  labour ;)  from  bemg 
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so  entirely  occupied  that^no  time  shall 
mnain  f<yr  edacation  ?  We  think  not. 
The  legislature  is  not  in  this  case 
equallj  powerless.  It  may  here  pre- 
vent an  incipient  abuse  from  growing 
into  a  custom.  The  law  cannot  create 
m  additional  amount  of  capital  to  be 
distributed  over  its  population  in  the 
shape  of  an  advance  of  wages,^  but 
the  law  can  say  to  all  parents  and 
all  masters — ^you  shall  not  profit  by 
the  labour  of  the  child,  to  the  ruin 
of  its  health,  and  the  loss  of  all  period 
for  mental  and  moral  discipline. 
Such  an  overtasking  of  the  child's 
strength  has  not  hitherto  been  an 
clement  in  your  calculation,  and  it 
shall  not  become  one. 

All  these  various  schemes — soci- 
alist or  otherwise— of  legislative  in* 
terference,  take  theur  rise  from  the 
aspect,  sufficiently  deplorable,  of  the 
distress  of  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lation ;  and  it  is  almost  excusable  if 
the  contemplation  of  such  distress 
should  throw  men  a  little  off  their 
balance.  But  it  is  not  so  easily  ex- 
cusable if  men,  once  launched  on 
their  favourite  projects,  endeavour  to 
prove  theur  necessity  by  heightened 
descriptions  of  that  distress,  and  by 
unauthorized  prophecies  of  its  future 
and  oontinnul  increase.  What  a  for- 
midable array  of  figures — ^figures  of 
speech  as  well  as  of  arithmetic — are 
brought  down  upon  us  with  gloomy 
perseverance,  to  convhdce  us  that  the 
manufacturing  population  of  this  coun- 
try is  on  the  verge  of  iri'eparable 
rain!  We  think  it  right  to  put  our 
readers  upon  their  guard  against  these 
over-coloured  descriptions.  Even 
when  Parilamentary  reports  are  quo- 
ted, whose  authority  is  not  to  be  gain- 
said, they  ought  to  defend  themselves 
against  the^rtt  impression  which  these 
arecalculatedto  make.  The  facts  stated 
may  be  true,  but  there  are  other  facts 
which  are  not  stated  equally  true, 
and  which  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
sQch  reports  did  not  render  it  neces- 
sary to  coUect.  If,  in  this  country, 
there  is  much  distress,  if  in  some 
pUces  there  is  that  utter  prostration 
of  mind  and  body  which  extreme 
poverty  occasions,  there  is  also  much 
prosperity;  there  is  also,  in  other 
placM,  much  vigorous  industry,  re- 
ceivug  its  usual,  and  more  than  its 
usual  recompense.  If  there  areplague- 
»p;its  lu  our  population,  there  are 


also  large  tracts  of  it  still  sound  and 
healthy.  Set  anyone  down  to  read 
list  after  list  of  all  the  maimed  and 
halt  and  sick  in  our  great  metropolis, 
and  the  whole  town  will  seem  to  him, 
for  the  time  being,  one  wide  hospital :  he 
must  throw  opeu  the  window  and  look 
on  the  busy,  animated,  buoyant  crowd 
that  is  rushing  through  the  streets, 
before  he  shakes  off  the  impression 
that  he  is  living  in  a  city  of  the  plague. 

Without  a  doubt,  he  who  ap- 
proaches the  consideration  of  the  dis- 
tress of  the  labouring  classes,  should 
have  a  tender  and  sympathizing 
spirit ;  how  else  can  the  subject  pos- 
sess for  him  its  true  and  profound  in- 
terest? But  it  is  equally  necessary 
that  he  bring  to  it  a  cultivated  and 
well-disciplined  compassion ;  that  he 
should  know  where,  iu  the  name  of 
others,  he  should  raise  the  voice  of 
complaint,  and  where,  in  the  name  of 
suffering  humanity  at  large,  he  should 
be  silent  and  submit.  It  should  al- 
ways be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is 
veiy  difficult  for  persons  of  one  con- 
dition of  life,  to  judge  of  the  com- 
parative state  of  well-being  of  those 
of  another  condition.  An  inhabi- 
tant of  cities,  a  man  of  books  and 
tranquillity,  goes  down  into  the  coun- 
try, without  previous  preparation,  to 
survey  and  give  report  of  the  distress 
of  a  mining  or  agricultural  district. 
In  what  age  since  the  world  has  been 
peopled,  could  such  an  individual  be 
transported  into  the  huts  of  peasants, 
or  amongst  the  rude  labours  of  the 
miner,  without  receiving  many  a  shock 
to  his  sensibility?  Perhaps  he  de- 
scends, for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
the  shaft  of  a  coal-mine.  How  foul 
and  unnatural  must  the  whole  busi-< 
ness  seem  to  him ! — these  men  work- 
ing in  the  dark,  begrimed,  half-naked, 
pent  up  in  naiTOw  galleries.  He  has 
gone  to  spy  out  hardships — ^he  sees 
nothing  else.  Or  perhaps  he  pays 
his  first  visit  to  the  interior  of  the 
low-roofed  crazy  cottage  of  the  hus- 
bandman, and  is  disgusted  at  the 
scant  furniture  and  uninviting  meal 
that  it  presents;  yet  the  hardy  la- 
bourer may  find  his  rest  and  food 
there,  with  no  greater  share  of  dis- 
content than  falls  to  most  of  us — than 
falls,  perhaps,  to  the  compassionate 
inspector  himself.  Wc  have  some- 
times endeavoured  to  picture  to  our- 
selves what  would  be  the  result  if  the 
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tablei  were  turned,  and  a  oommisaioii 
of  agricultural  labourers  were  seat 
into  the  city  to  make  report  of  the 
sort  of  lives  led  there,  not  by  poor 
citiiiens  or  the  lowest  order  of  trades- 
men, but  by  the  very  class  who  are 
occupied  in  preparing  large  folio  re- 
ports of  their  own  distressful  condi- 
tion. Suppose  they  were  to  enter 
into  the  chambers  of  the  student  of 
law— of  the  conveyancer,  for  example. 
They  make  their  way  through  obscure 
labyrinths  into  a  room  not  quite  so 
dark,  it  must  be  allowed,  nor  quite 
so  dirty  as  the  interior  of  a  coal-mine, 
and  there  they  find  an  unhappy  man 
who,  they  are  given  to  understand, 
sits  in  that  gloomy  apartment,  in  a 
state  of  solitary  confinement,  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  six  or 
seven  in  the  evening.  They  learn 
that,  for  several  montiis  in  the  year, 
this  man  never  sees  the  sun ;  that  in 
the  cheerful  season  when  the  plough 
is  going  through  the  earth,  or  the 
sickle  is  glittering  in  the  com,  and 
the  winds  are  blowing  the  great  clouds 
along  the  sky,  this  pale  prisoner  is 
condemned  to  pore  over  title-deeds 
which  secure  the  quiet  enjoyment^' 
of  the  land  to  others;  and  if  they 
imitate  the  oratory  of  their  superiors, 
they  will  remark  upon  the  strange 
injustice,  that  he  should  be  bound 
down  a  slave  to  musty  papers,  which 
give  to  others  those  pastures  from 
which  he  never  reaps  a  single  blade 
of  grass,  and  which  he  is  not  even 
permitted  to  behold.  These  com- 
missioners would  certainly  be  tempted 
to  address  a  report  to  Parliament  full 
of  melancholy  representations,  and 
ending  with  the  recommendation  to 
shake  out  such  unhappy  tenants  into 


the  fields.  It  would  be  kmc  before 
they  could  be  brought  to  undeittaiid 
that  he  of  the  desk  and  pen  would,  at 
the  end  of  half  an  hour,  find  noting 
in  those  fields  but  a  mortal  cNiwL  To 
him  there  is  no  ooagfHakm  in  aU  thoee 
acres;  and  therefore  they  would  soon 
be  to  him  as  barren  as  the  desert. 

If  there  is  any  apparent  lerit^  in 
the  last  paragraph  we  have  pamed» 
it  is  a  levity  that  is  far  from  oar 
heart.  Thi^  is  no  subject  which, 
gives  us  so  much  ooncem  as  thb-H>f 
the  undoubted  distress  which  exists 
amongst  the  labouring  populatkm, 
and  the  necessity  that  exists  to  aUe- 
viate  and  to  combat  it  Commg  from 
the  immediate  perusal  of  Utopim 
schemes,  promising  a  community  of 
goods,  and  from  the  recousideratkn  of 
those  arguments  which  prove  soch 
schemes  to  be  delusive  and  mis- 
chievous, the  impression  that  is  left 
on  our  mind  is  the  profound  omric- 
tion  of  the  duty  of  government,  to  do 
whatever  lies  really  in  its  power  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  conditiou  of 
the  working  classes.  The  present 
system  of  dviliaed  society  wc^s,  do 
doubt,  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  but 
assuredly  th^  do  not  reap  an  equal 
benefit  with  other  danes,  and  on 
them  falls  the  largest  share  of  ito  in- 
evitable evils.  May  we  not  say  that, 
whatever  the  social  body,  acting  m 
its  aggregate  capacity,  can  do  to  re- 
dress the  balance — whether  in  eda- 
cation  of  their  children,  in  sanatoiy 
regulations  which  concern  theu-  work- 
shops and  their  dwellings,  or  in  judi* 
clous  charity  that  will  not  prsss  upon 
the  springs  of  industry — it  is  h<nmd 
to  do  by  the  saa«d  obligatkHi  aS 
justice? 
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<*  Hsre  I  not  In  m/  tine  bevd  UonaSroar  ? 
Have  I  not  beard  the  sea,  pnft  up  with  wind, 
Rags  like  an  angrry  boar  ehafed  with  sweat } 
HaTa  I  not  beard  mat  ordnance  In  the  field, 
And  HeaTen'B  artillery  thunder  In  the  aklee  ? 
Have  I  not  In  the  pitched  battle  heard 
Iioad  'bM-nmi,  ndgblng  eteeds,  and  tnunpeti  daog  ?  * 

SuAKmuu. 


EuBora  had  nerer  seen  bo  complete 
or  80  powerful  an  anhj  as  that  which 
was  now  assembled  within  sight  of 
Valenciennes.  The  city  was  ah^ady 
regarded  as  in  our  possession;  and 
croirds  of  military  strangers,  from 
every  part  of  the  Continent,  came  day 
by  day  pouring  into  the  allied  camp. 
Nothing  could  equal  the  admiration 
exated  by  the  British  troops.  The 
admirable  strength,  stature,  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  men,  and  the  successes 
which  they  had  already  obtained, 
made  them  the  finst  object  of  univer- 
Hal  interest ;  and  the  parades  of  our 
regiments  formed  a  daily  levee  of 
princes  and  nobles.  It  was  impossible 
that  soldiership  could  be  on  a  more 
stately  scale.  Other  times  have  fol- 
lowed, which  have  shown  the  still 
statelier  sight  of  nations  marching  to 
batde ;  but  the  hundred  thousand  men 
who  marched  under  Cobourg  to  take 
up  their  positions  in  the  lines  of  Va- 
lenciennes, filled  the  eye  of  Europe; 
and  never  was  there  a  more  brilliant 
spectacle.  At  length  orders  were  sent 
to  prepare  for  action,  and  the  staff  of 
the  army  were  busily  employed  in 
examming  the  ground.  The  Guards 
were  ordered  to  cover  the  operations 
of  the  pioneers;  and  all  was  soon 
in  readiness  for  the  night  on  which 
the  first  trench  was  to  opened.  A 
siege  is  always  the  most  difficult  la- 
boor  of  an  army,  and  there  is  none 
which  more  perplexes  a  general.  To 
the  troops,  it  is  incessant  toil — ^to  the 
general,  continual  anxiety.  The  men 
always  have  the  sense  of  that  disgust 
which  grows  upon  the  soldier  where 
he  contemplates  a  six  weeks*  delay  in 
the  eight  of  stone  waUs;  and  the  com- 
niander,  alive  to  every  sound  of  hazard, 
feels  that  he  yet  must  stand  stiU,  and 
wait  for  the  attack  of  every  force  which 
can  be  gathered  round  the  horizon. 


He  maybe  the  lion,  but  he  is  the 
lion  in  a  chain — ^formidable,  perhaps^ 
to  those  who  may  venture  within  its 
length,  but  wholly  helpless  against 
all  beyond.  Yet  those  feelings,  in- 
evitable as  they  are,  were  but  slightly 
felt  in  our  encampment  round  the 
frowning  ramparts  of  the  city.  We 
had  already  swept  all  before  us ;  we  had 
learned  the  language  of  victory ;  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  country  abound- 
ing with  all  the  good  things  of  life,  and 
which,  though  far  from  exhibiting  the 
luxuriant  beauty  of  the  British  plains, 
was  yet  rich  and  various  enough  to 
please  the  eye.  Our  camp  was  one  vast 
scene  of  gaiety.  War  had,  if  ever,  laid 
aside  its  darker  draperies,  and  grim- 
visaged"  as  it  is,  had  smoothed  its 
"  wrinkled  front.*'  The  presence  of 
so  many  visitors  of  the  highest  rank 
gave  every  thing  the  air  of  royalty. 
High  manners,  splendid  entertain- 
ments, and  all  the  habits  and  indul- 
gences of  the  life  of  courts,  had  fled 
from  France  only  to  be  revived  in 
Flanders.  Our  army  was  a  court  on 
the  march;  and  the  commander  of  the 
British — the  honest,  kind-hearted,  and 
brave  Duke  of  York— bore  his  rank 
like  a  prince,  and  gathered  involun- 
tarily round  him  as  showy  a  circle  as 
ever  figured  in  St  James's,  or  even  in 
the  glittering  saloons  of  the  Tnileries. 
Hunting  parties,  balls,  suppers,  and 
amateur  theatrical  performances,  not 
merely  varied  the  time,  but  made  it 
fly.  Hope  had  its  share  too,  as  well 
as  possession.  Paris  was  before  us ; 
and  on  the  road  to  the  capital  lay  but 
the  one  fortress  which  was  about  to 
be  destroyed  with  our  fire,  and  of 
which  our  engineers  talked  with  con- 
tempt as  the  decayed  work  of  old" 
Vauban. 

But  the  course  of  victory  is  like 
the  course  of  lore,  which,  the  poet 
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sajs,  never  does  ran  smooth."  The 
successes  of  the  Allies  had  been  too 
rapid  for  their  cabinets ;  and  we  had 
found  ourselves  on  the  frontiers  of 
France  before  the  guardian  genii  of 
Europe,  in  the  shapeof  the  stiff-skirted 
and  full-wigged  privy  councillors  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  had  made  up  their 
minds  as  to  our  disposal  of  the  prize. 
StartUng  words  suddenly  began  to 
make  theh:  appearance  in  the  des- 
patches, and  indemnity  for  the  past 
and  security  for  (he  future" — those 
luckless  phrases  which  were  yet  des- 
tined to  form  so  large  a  portion  of 
senatorial  eloquence,  and  give  burth 
to  so  prolific  an  ofl&pring  of  European 
ridicule — ^figured  in  diplomacy  for  the 
first  time ;  while  our  pioneers  stood, 
pickaxe  in  hand,  waiting  the  order  to 
break  ground.  We  thus  lost  day  after 
day.  Couriers  ytTere  busy,  while  sol- 
diers were  yawning  themselves  to 
death ;  and  the  only  war  carried  on 
was  in  the  discontents  of  the  military 
councils.  Who  was  to  have  Valen- 
ciennes? whose  flag  was  to  be  hoisted- 
on  Lille  ?  what  army  was  to  garrison 
Condd?  became  national  questions. 
Who  was  to  cut  the  favourite  sUces  of 
France,  employed  all  the  gossips  of  the 
camp,  in  imitation  of  the  graver  gossips 
of  the  cabuiet;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
we  wei-e  saved  the  trouble  of  the  divi- 
sion, by  a  furious  decree  from  the  Con- 
vention ordering  every  man  in  France 
to  take  up  arms-— converting  all  the 
churches  into  arsenals,  anathematiz- 
ing the  German  princes  as  so  many 
brute  beasts,  and  recommending  to 
their  German  subjects  the  grand  re- 
publican remedy  of  the  guillotine  for 
all  the  disorders  of  the  government, 
past,  present,  and  to  come. 

Ciixsnmstances  seldom  give  an  in- 
fantry officer  more  than  a  view  of  the 
movements  in  front  of  his  regiment ; 
but  my  intimacy  with  Guiscard  allowed 
me  better  opportunities.  Among  his 
variety  of  attamments  he  was  a  first- 
rate  engineer,  and  he  was  thus  con- 
stantly employed  where  any  thing  con* 
nected  with  the  higher  departments  of 
the  staff  required  his  science.  He  was 
now  attached  to  the  Prussian  mission, 
which  moved  with  the  headquarters 
of  the  British  force,  and  our  inter- 
course was  continued.  I  thus  joined 
the  reconnoitring  parties  under  his 
.  command,  and  received  the  most  Im- 
po)*t}int  le?5?oni  in  my  new  art.  But 
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one  of  my  first  questions  to  him,  had 
been  the  mode  of  his  escape  on  the 
night  of  our  volunteer  reconmnstnoe. 

Esci^?  Why,  I  committed 
the  very  blunder  against  which  I  had 
cautioned  you,  and  fell  mto  the  hands 
of  the  first  hussar  patrole  looidd  pos- 
sibly have  met.  Bnt  my  storj  is  of  the 
briefest  kind.  I  had  not  rode  forward 
above  an  honr,  when  my  horse  stom- 
ble^  over  something  m  that  most  bar- 
baric of  highways,  and  lamed  himself. 
I  then  ou^t  to  have  retmned ;  bat 
curiosity  urged  me  on,  and  leading 
my  unfortunate  charger  by  the  bridle, 
I  threaded  my  way  trough  the  most 
intricate  mesh  of  hedge  and  ditch 
within  my  travelling  experience. 
The  trampling  of  horses,  and  the  mor- 
mur  of  men  in  march,  at  last  caught 
my  ear;  and  I  began  to  be  ooa- 
vinced  that  the  movement  which  I 
expected  from  Dampier's  activity  was 
taking  place.  I  then  somewhat  qoes- 
tioned  my  own  tinMiccKMoe  in  having 
thrust  you  into  hazard ;  and  attempt- 
ed to  make  my  way  across  the  com* 
try  in  your  direction.  To  aooomplisb 
this  object  I  tnrned  my  horse  loose, 
taking  it  for  granted  that,  lame  as  he 
was,  he  was  too  good  a  Prussian  to 
go  any  where  but  to  his  own  camp. 
This  accounts  for  bis  being  found  at 
mora.  I  had,  however,  scarcely  thus 
taken  the  chance  of  losing  a  charger 
which  had  cost  me  a  hundred  and  fifty 
gold  ducats,  whenlreoeived  a  shotfrom 
behinda  thicket  which  disabled  my  left 
arm,  and  I  was  instantly  snrromided 
by  a  dozen  French  hussars.  I  was 
fooUsh  enough  to  be  angry,  and  aogiy 
enough  to  fight  Bnt  as  I  was  neither 
Samson,  nor  they  Philistines,  my  sabre 
was  soon  beaten  down,  and  I  had  only 
to  surrender.  I  was  next  moontea 
on  the  croup  of  one  of  their  horses, 
and  after  a  gallop  of  half  an  boor 
reached  the  ^^di  advanced  gnaid. 
It  was  already  hunying  on,  and  I 
must  confess  that,  from  ttie  siknce  of 
the  march  and  the  rapid  pace  of  their 
battalions,  I  began  to  be  nenrona 
about  the  consequenceai  and  dreaded 
the  effects  of  a  surprise  on  some  of  onr 
camps.  My  first  apprehension,  how- 
ever, was  for  you.  I  thought  that  yon 
must  have  been  entangled  in  the  route 
of  some  of  the  advancing  battalions, 
and  I  enquired  of  the  colonel  of  the 
first  to  whom  I  was  brought,  whether 
be  bad  taken  luiy  prisoners, 
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rough  Republican — ^chiefly  peasants 
and  spies ;  but  we  have  shot  none  of 
them  yet.  That  would  make  too  much 
noise ;  so  we  have  sent  them  to  the  rear, 
where  I  shall  send  yoa.  You  will  not 
be  shot  till  we  return  to-morrow 
morning,  after  having  cut  up  those 
c/tiens  Anglais.^ " 

I  could  not  avoid  showing  my  per- 
turbation at  the  extreme  peril  in  which 
this  distinguished  man  had  involved 
himself  on  my  account ;  and  express- 
ed something  of  my  regret  and  grati- 
tude. 

"  Remember,  Marston,"  was  his 
good-humoured  reply,  that,  in  the 
first  place,  the  Frenchman  was  not 
nnder  circumstances  to  put  his  pro- 
mise in  practice — ^he  having  found 
the  English  chien  more  than  a  match 
for  the  French  wolf;  and,  in  the  next, 
that  twelve  hours  form  a  very  im- 
portant respite  in  the  life  of  the  cam- 
paigner. I  Was  sent  to  the  rear  with 
a  couple  of  hussars  to  watch  me  un- 
til the  arrival  of  the  general,  who  was 
coming  up  with  the  main  body.  On 
foot  and  disarmed,  I  had  only  to  follow 
them  to  the  next  house,  which  was 
luckily  one  of  the  little  Flemish  inns. 
My  hussars  found  a  jar  of  brandy, 
and  got  drunk  in  a  moment ;  one 
dro]^d  on  the  floor— the  other  fell 
asleep  on  his  horse.  I  had  now  a 
chance  of  escape ;  but  I  was  weary, 
wounded,  and  overcome  with  vexa- 
tion. It  happened,  as  I  took  my  last 
view  of  my  keeper  outside,  nodding 
on  his  horse's  neck,  that  I  glanced  on 
a  huge  haystack  in  the  stable-yard. 
The  thought  struck  me,  that  helpless 
as  I  was,  I  might  contrive  to  give  an 
alarm  to  some  of  the  British  videttes 
or  patroles,  if  your  gallant  country- 
men should  condescend  to  employ 
such  things.  I  stole  down  into  the 
yard,  lantern  in  hand ;  thrust  it  into 
the  stack,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  it  burst  into  a  blaze.  I  made 
my  next  step  into  the  stable,  to  find  a 
horse  for  my  escape ;  but  the  French 
patroles  had  been  before  me,  and  those 
clever  feUows  seldom  leave  any  thing 
to  be  gleaned  after  them.  What  be- 
came of  my  escort  I  did  not  return  to 
enqmre;  but  I  heard  a  prodigious  gal- 
loping through  the  village,  and  found 
the  advantage  of  the  flame  in  guiding 
me  through  as  perplexing  a  maze  of 
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ed  at  midnight.  The  sound  of  the 
engagement  which  followed  directed 
me  to  the  camp;  and!  remain,  a  living 
example  to  my  friend,  of  the  advantage 
of  twelve  hours  between  sentence  and 
execution.*' 

I  had  another  wonder  for  him ;  and 
nothing  could  exceed  his  gratiflcation 
when  he  heard,  that  his  act  had  en-* 
abled  me  to  give  the  ahum  of  the 
French  advance.  But  for  that  bUze 
I  should  certainly  have  never  been 
aware  of  their  movement ;  the  light 
alone  had  led  me  into  the  track  of  the 
enemy,  and  given  me  time  to  make 
the  intelligence  useful. 

"The  worst  of  allthis,"8aid  he,  with 
his  grave  smile,  "  is,  that  the  officer  in 
command  of  your  camp  on  that  night 
will  get  a  red  riband  and  a  regiment ; 
and  thatyou  will  getonly  the  advantage 
of  recollecting,  that  in  war,  and  perhaps 
in  eveiy  situation  of  life,  nothing  is 
to  be  despaired  of,  and  nothing  is  to 
be  left  untried.  A  candle  in  a  lantern, 
properly  used,  probably  saved  both 
our  lives,  the  lives  of  some  thousands 
of  your  brave  ti*oops,  the  fate  of  the 
campaign,  and,  with  it,  half  the  thrones 
of  Europe,  trembling  on  the  chance  of 
a  first  campaign.  I  shall  yet  have  some 
of  my  mystical  countrymen  writing 
an  epic  on  my  Flemish  lantern." 

During  this  little  narrative,  we  had 
been  rimng  over  the  bleak  downs 
which  render  the  environs  of  Valen- 
ciennes such  a  barren  contrast  to  the 
general  luxuriance  of  northern  France ; 
and  were  examining  the  approaches  to 
the  city,  when  Guiscard  called  to  his 
attendant  for  his  telescope.  We  were 
now  in  the  great  coal-field  of  France ; 
but  the  miners  had  fied,  and  left  the 
plain  doubly  desolate.  "  Can  those,*' 
said  he,  "  be  the  mmers  retuming  to 
their  homes  ?  for  if  not,  I  am  afraid 
that  we  shall  have  speedy  evidence  of 
the  hazards  of  inactivity."  But  the 
twilight  was  now  deepening,  and  nei- 
ther of  us  could  discern  any  thing 
beyond  an  immense  mass  of  men,  in 

fay  cloaks,  hurrying  towards  the  city, 
proposed  that  we  should  ride  for- 
wiurd,  and  ascertain  the  facts.  He 
checked  my  rein.  "  No  1  Amadis  de 
Gaul,  or  Rolando,  or  by  whatever 
name  more  heroic  your  chivalry  pre- 
fers being  called,  we  must  volunteer, 
no  further.  My  valet  shall  return  to 
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the  camp  and  briug  m  any  intelUgenoo  fire  ninatea  after  we  could  have  cat 
which  is  to  be  found  there,  while  we  down  those  poplars  for  scalmg  lad- 
proceed  on  oar  sarvey  of  the  ground  dera,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  tapering 
for  oar  batteries^'  tops  of  the  large  plantations  lining  the 

We  had  gone  bnt  a  few  hundred  banks  of  the  bcheldt ;    bat  we  hare 

yards,  and  I  was  bosily  empbyed  in  been  quarreling  over  oar  portfolios^ 

sketching  the  profile  of  the  citadel,  while  the  French  have  been  gathering 

when  we  beard  the  advance  of  a  large  every  rambling  soldier  within  a  hon- 

party  of  British  cavalry,  with  several  dred  miles ;  and  now  we  shall  hare  a 

of  the  staff,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  desperate  struggle  to  take  poB6e«a(m 

then  a  remarkably  handaomo  young  of  those  lines,  and  probably  a  long 

man,  at  their  head.   I  had  seen  the  siege  as  a  finale  to  the  op^ato. 

Doke  frequently  on  our  parades  in  There,  take  my  glaaa,  and  judge  for 

England;  but  even  the  brief  cam-  younelves."    I  looked,  and  if  iht 

paign  had  bronzed  his  cheek,  and  novelty  and  singularity  could  have 

given  him  the  air  which  it  requires  a  made  me  forget  the  serlons  busiaess 

foreign  campaign  to  give.   He  com-  <tf  the  scene,  I  might  have  beai  amply 

monicatedthe  sufficiently  interesting  amused.    The  whole  French  force 

intelligence,  that  since  the  victory  were  employed  in  preparing  for  the 

overDampier,  the  enemy  had  collected  bivouac,  and  fortifying  the  gromd, 

a  strong  force  from  theur  garrisons,  which  they  had  evidently  takes  up 

and  aftet  throwing  ten  thousand  men  with  the  intent  of  covering  the  city, 

into  y aJenciennes,  had  formed  an  in^  All  was  in  motion.  At  the  distaaoa 

trenched  camp,  which  was  hourly  from  which  we  sarv^ed  it,  tiie  whole 

receiving  reinforcements.     But  we  position  seemed  one  huge  ant-hilL 

most  put  a  stop  to  that,^*  said  the  Torches,  thickets  burning,  and  the 

Duke,  with  a  smile ;    and,  to  save  fires  of  the  bivouac,  threw  an  uDcer- 

them  trouble  and  ourselves  time,  we  tarn  and  gloomy  glare  over  poftioos 

ahall  attack  them  to-morrow."    He  of  the  view,  which,  leaving  the  n»t 

then  addressed  himself  to  Guiscard,  in  utter  darkness,  gave  an  onunons 

with  t^e  attention  due  to  his  name  and  and  ghostly  look  to  the  entire.  I  re- 

rank,  and  conversed  forafewrainutea  marked  Ibis  impression  to  Gaiacaid, 

on  the  pohkt  of  attack  for  the  next  and  observed  that  it  was  strange  to 

day — examined  my  sketch— said  some  see  a  "  scene  of  the  most  stirring  life 

fiatterlng  words  on  its  correctness,  so  sepukhraL" 

and  galloped  off.  .  "  Why  not?"  was  his  reply.  "  The 

-     Well,"  said  Guiscard,  as  he  fol*  bnsmeas  is  probaUy  much  the  same. - 

lowed  with  his  glance  the  flying  troop^  Yet  sepnkhral,"  I  observed,  is 

war  is  a  showy  spectacle,  and  I  can  not  exactly  the  word  which  I  would 

scarcely  wcmder  that  it  should  be  the  have  used.  There  is  too  moch  motioBf 

game  of  princes ;  bnt  a  little  more  too  mnoh  harried  and  eager  restiess- 

common  sense  in  our  camps  wonld  ness,  too  much  of  the  wild  and  fierte 

tiave  saved  us  to-morrow's  battle,  activity  of  beings  who  have  not  a 

The  delays  of  diplomacy  are  like  the  moment  to  lose,  and  who  are  boated 

delays  of  law— the  estate  peririies  be-  in  preparations  for  destmcUon.'' 

fore  the  process  is4(t  an  end.  Bnt  now  *^  Have  yon  evw  been  in  the  Sistine 

to  our  work."  We  rode  to  the  various  Chapel  ?  "  asked  my  compaaiofi. 

pohits  fnm  which  a  view  of  the  newhr  No ;  Italy  has  been  hitherto  be* 

arrived  multitude  could  be  obtained,  yond  my  flight;  bnt  the  longing  to 

Hieir  fires  began  to  Maae ;  and  we  see  it  haunts  me." 

Were  tbns  enabled  to  ascertain'  at  Well,  then,  wl^  your  good  for- 

onee  their  poaitioo,  and,  in  some  tone  leads  yon  to  Rome,  let  your  first 

degree,  their  numbers.  There  conld  look  be  given  to  the  noblest  work  of 

not  be  less  than  thirty  tbousamd  men^  the  pendl,  and  of  Michael  Angdo: 

the  arrival  of  the  last  fbw  honni.  glanoe  at  the  bottom  of  bis  inoacftal 

^'For  this  amtretempt,''  said  Gnia-  pictinv,  andyon  wiU  aeepredsely  ^ 

Isard,  as  he  examined  their  bivonao  same  wild  activity,  and  the  same 

with  his  telescc^, we  have  to  thank  strange  aad  starting  animation.  The 

6nly  ourselves.   Valenciennes  ought  difference  only  is,  that  the  acton  here 

to  have  been  stormed  within  t)ie  first  aie uen-^thm,  fiends  \  here  thesoeae 


UfarHoA ;  or,  ike  Memoirs 
is  the  field  of  future  battle— there,  the 
region  of  final  torment.    I  am  not 
sure  that  the  difference  is  great,  after 
all." 

At  daybreak,  the  British  Une  was 
under  arms.  I  feel  all  words  fail, 
under  the  effort  to  convey  the  truth 
of  thai  most  magnificeut  display; 
not  that  a  simple  detail  may  not 
be  adequate  to  describe  the  move- 
ments of  a  gallant  army ;  but  what 
can  give  the  impression  of  the  time, 
the  form  and  pressure  of  collisions 
on  which  depended  the  broadest 
and  deepest  interests  of  the  earth. 
Our  war  was  then,  what  no  war 
was  since  the  old  invasions  under 
the  Edwards  and  Henrys — national ; 
it  was  as  romantic  as  the  crusades. 
England  was  fighting  for  none  of  the 
objects  which,  durmg  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  had  sent  amies  into 
the  field~^ot  lor  territory,  not  for 
Rlory,  not  for  European  supremacy, 
not  even  for  self-defence.  She  was 
fightmg  for  a  Cause;  but  that  was  the 
cause  of  society,  of  human  freedom, 
of  European  advance,  of  every  faculty, 
feelmg,  and  possession  by  which  man 
is  sustained  in  his  rank  above  the 
beaats  that  perish.  The  very  lan- 
guage of  the  great  dramatist  came  to 
my  recollection,  at  the  moment  when 
I  heard  the  first  signal-gun  for  our 
being  put  in  motion. 

'^Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on 

And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe 
lies. 

Now  thrive  the  armourers;  and  honour's 
thought 

deigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man. 
Thejr  sell  uie  pasture  now  to  buy  the 
horse, 

Following  the  ndrror  of  all  Christian 

kings 

^ith  winged  heeb;  as  English  Mer- 
curies." 

Our  troops,  too,  had  all  the  ardour 
which  is  added  even  to  the  boldest 
the  assurance  of  victory.  They 
had  never  oome  into  contact  with  the 
enemy  but  to  defeat  them ;  and  the 
convlctkm  of  their  invincibility  was 
^  powerful,  that  it  required  the 
rtmost  efforts  of  theif  officers  to  pre- 
^t  thOT  rushing  into  profitless  peril. 

past  and  the  present  were  trium- 
phaut ;  wfailo,  to  many  a  mUid  of  the 
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higher  cast,  the  future  wits,  per- 
haps, more  glittering  than  either.  In 
the  same  imperishable  eloquence  of 
poetry — 

"  For  now  aits  expectation  in  the  air. 
And  hides  a  sword,  from  hilt  unto  th^ 
point. 

With  crowns  imperial,  crowns  and 
coronets. 

Promised  to  Harry  and  his  followers.** 

The  ambition  of  the  English  soldier 
may  be  of  a  more  modified  order  than 
that  of  the  foreigner ;  but  the  dream 
of  poetry  was  soon  realized  in  thb 
crush  of  the  Republicans,  who  had 
trampled  alike  the  crown  and  the 
coronet  in  the  blood  of  their  owners* 
Twenty-seven  thousand  men  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  attack  of  the  lYench 
lines;  and  on  the  first  tap  of  the 
drum,  a  general  shout  of  exultation 
was  given  from  all  the  columns.  The 
cavabry  galloped  through  the  inter<- 
vals  to  the  front,  and  parks  of  the 
light  guns  were  sent  forward  to  tak6 
up  positions  on  the  few  eminences 
which  commanded  the  plain ;  but  the 
day  had  scarcely  broke,  when  one  of 
those  dense  fogs,  the  customary  evfl 
of  the  country,  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
whole  horizon,  and  rendered  action 
almost  impossible.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  vexation  of  the  army  at 
this  impediment ;  and  if  our  soldiers 
had  ever  heard  of  Homer,  there  would 
have  been  many  a  repetition  of  his 
warrior's  prayer,  that  '*live  or  die, 
it  might  be  in  the  light  of  day." 

But  in  the  interval,  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  formation 
^f  the  columns.  The  French  lines  had 
been  found  of  unexpected  strength, 
and  the  Guards  were  pushed  forward^ 
to  head  a  grand  division  placed  under 
conmiand  of  General  Feirari.  The 
British  were,  of  course,  under  the  im- 
mediate orders  of  an  officer  of  their 
own,  and  a  more  gallant  one  never 
led  troops  under  fire.  I  now,  for  the 
first  thne,  saw  the  general  who  was 
afterwards  destined  to  sweep  the 
French  out  of  Egypt,  and  inflict  the 
first  real  blow  on  the  military  supre^ 
macy  of  France  under  Napoleon. 
General  Abercromby  was  then  hi  the 
full  vigour  of  lif^ ;  a  strongly  formed, 
manly  figure,  a  quiet  but  keen  eye, 
•and  a  countenance  of  remarkable 
-steadiness  and  thought,  all  gave  tiie 
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indications  of  a  mind  firm  in  all  the 
contingencies  of  war.  Exactly  at 
noon,  the  fog  drew  np  as  suddenly  as 
it  haid  descended,  and  we  had  a  full 
view  of  the  enemy's  army.  No  fo- 
reign force  ever  exhibits  so  showy 
and  soldierly  an  appearance  as  the 
British.  The  blue  of  the  French  and 
Prussians  looks  black,  and  the  white 
of  the  Austrian  looks  faded  and  feeble, 
compared  with  the  scarlet.  As  I 
cast  my  glance  along  our  lines,  they 
looked  like  tnuls  of  flame.  The 
French  were  drawn  up  in  columns 
in  front  of  their  camp,  which,  by  the 
most  extraordinay  exertion,  they  had 
covered  during  the  night  with  numer- 
ous batteries,  and  fortSed  with  a  circle 
of  powerM  redoubts ;  the  guns  of  the 
fortress  defended  their  flank  and  rear, 
and  their  position  was  evidently  of 
the  most  formidable  kind.  But  all 
view  was  lost,  from  the  moment  when 
the  head  of  our  brigade  advanced. 
£vet7  gun  that  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  us  opened  at  once,  and  all 
was  enveloped  in  smoke.  For  a  full 
hour  we  could  see  nothing  but  the 
effect  of  the  grape-shot  on  our  own 
ranks  as  we  poured  on,  and  hear  no- 
thing but  the  roar  of  the  batteries. 
But  at  length  shouts  began  to  arise 
in  distant  parts  of  the  field,  and  we 
felt  that  the  division  which  had  been 
appointed  to  assault  the  rear  of  the 
camp  was  making  progress.  Wal- 
moden,  command&g  a  brigade  under 
Ferrari,  now  galloped  up,  to  ascertain 
whether  our  men  were  ready  to  as- 
sault the  intrenchments.  The  Bri- 
tish troops  are  aboasfs  ready,"  was 
Abercromby's  expressive,  and  some- 
what indignant,  answer.  In  the  in- 
stant of  our  rushing  forward,  an  aide- 
de-camp  rode  up,  to  acquaint  the 
general  that  the  column  under  the 
Duke  of  York  had  already  stormed 
three  redoubts.  Gentlemen,"  said 
Abercromby,  turning  to  the  colonds 
round  him,  we  must  try  to  save  our 
friends  further  trouble — forward!" 
Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  were 
within  the  enemy's  lines,  every  bat- 
tery was  stormed  or  turned,  and  the 
French  were  in  confusion.  Some  hur- 
ried towards  the  fortress,  which  now 
began  to  fire ;  a  large  body  fled  into 
the  open  country,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  royal  highness;  and  some, 
seiaing  the  boats  on  the  river,  drop- 
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pod  down  with  the  stream.  All  wis 
victoiv:  yet  this  was  to  be  my  day  of 
ill  IttCK.  In  pursuing  the  enemy  to- 
wards the  fortress,  a  battalion,  which 
bad  attempted  to  cover  the  refareat, 
broke  at  the  mommt  when  my  com- 
pany were  on  the  point  of  charging 
them.  This  was  too  tempting  a  chance 
to  be  resisted;  we  rushed  on,  taking 
prisoners  at  every  step,  until  we  ac- 
tually came  within  sight  of  the  gate  by 
which  the  fugitives  were  making  tiieir 
escape  into  the  town.  But  we  were 
in  a  trap,  and  soon  felt  that  we  were 
discovered,  by  a  heavy  dischaiige  of 
musketry  from  the  rampart  We  had 
now  only  to  return  on  our  steps,  and 
I  had  just  given  the  word,  when  the 
firing  was  renewed  from  a  bastion, 
round  which  we  were  hurrying  in  the 
twilight.  I  felt  a  sudden  shock,  like 
that  of  electricity,  which  struck  me 
down ;  I  made  a  struggle  to  rise  on 
my  feet,  but  my  strengtii  whc^y  fail- 
ed me,  and  I  lost  all  recollection. 

On  my  restoration  to  my  senses,  in 
a  few  hours  after,  I  found  that  I  had 
been  carried  into  the  town,  and  placed 
in  the  military  hospital.  My  first  un- 
pulse  was,  to  examine  whether  any 
of  my  brave  fellows  had  shared  my 
misfortune;  but  all  ronnd  me  were 
French,  wounded  in  the  engagement  of 
the  day.  My  next  source  of  congra- 
tulation was,  that  I  had  no  Ihnb 
broken.  The  shot  had  struck  me  in 
the  temple,  and  glanced  off  witbont 
entering ;  but  I  had  lost  much  Uood, 
had  been  trampled,  and  felt  a  degree 
of  exhaustion,  which  gave  me  the 
nearest  conception  to  actual  death. 

Of  the  transactions  of  the  field  I 
knew  nothing  beyond  my  own  sbare 
of  the  day ;  but  I  had  seen  the  enemy 
in  full  flight,  and  that  was  sufficient 
Within  a  day  or  two,  the  roaring  of 
cannon,  the  increased  bustle  of  the 
attendants,  and  the  tidings  that  a 
black  flag  had  been  erected  on  the 
hospital,  told  me  that  the  si^  had 
begun.  I  shall  pass  over  its  horrors. 
Yet,  what  is  all  war  but  a  sucoessioa 
of  horrors?  The  sights  which  I  saw, 
the  sounds  which  I  heard  firom  hoar 
to  hour,  were  enough  to  sicJLen  me  of 
human  nature.  In  the  gloom  and 
pam  of  my  deepless  nights,  I  literally 
began  to  think  it  pcMsible  that  a  fiend- 
lah  nature  might  supphmt  the  hnman 
condition,  and  that  the  work  before 
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my  eyea  was  merely  an  anticipation 
of  those  terrors,  which  to  name  star- 
tles the  imagination  and  wrings  the 
heart.  Sarrounded  with  agonies,  the 
involantary  remark  always  came  to 
my  mind  with  renewed  freshness,  in 
the  common  occurrences  of  the  hospi- 
tal day.  But,  besides  the  sufferings 
of  the  wounded,  a  new  species  of  suf- 
fering, scarcely  less  painful,  and  still 
more  humiliaUng,  began  to  be  pro- 
minent. The  provisions  of  the  peo- 
ple, insufficiently  laid  in  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  besiegers,  rapidly  failed, 
and  the  hospital  itself  was  soon  sur- 
roonded  by  supplicants  for  food.  The 
distress,  at  last,  became  so  excessive, 
that  it  amounted  to  agony.  Emaciat- 
ed figures  of  both  sexes  stole  or  forced 
their  way  into  the  building,  to  beg 
our  rations,  or  snatch  them  from  our 
feeble  hands ;  and  I  often  divided  my 
scanty  meal  with  individuals  who  had 
once  been  in  opulent  trade,  or  been 
ranked  among  the  semi-noblesse  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Sometunes  I 
miflsed  faces  to  which  I  had  been  ac- 
cnstomed  among  those  unfortunate  be- 
mgs,  and  I  heard  a  still  more  unhappy 
tale— shall  I  call  it  more  unhappy? 
They  had  perished  by  the  cannon-shot, 
which  now  poured  into  the  city  day 
and  night,  or  had  been  buried  in  the 
rains  of  some  of  the  buildings,  which 
were  now  constantly  falling  under 
the  heaviest  bombardment  in  the  an- 
nals of  war.  Of  those  scenes  I  say 
no  more.  If  the  siege  of  a  great  for- 
tress is  the  most  trying  of  all  hazards 
to  the  soldier  without,  what  must  it 
be  to  the  wretches  withm  ?  Valen- 
ciennes was  once  the  centre  of  the  lace 
manufactories  of  France.  The  war 
had  destroyed  them  at  once.  The 
proprietors  had  fled,  the  thousands  ot 
yoang  and  old  employed  in  those  de- 
licate and  beautiful  productions,  had 
fled  too,  or  remained  only  to  perish  of 
&mme.  A  city  of  twenty  thousand  of 
the  most  ingenious  artists  was  turning 
day  by  day  into  a  vast  cemetery.  As 
I  tossed  on  my  mattress  hour  after 
hour,  and  heard  the  roar  of  the  suc- 
cessive batteries,  shuddered  at  the  fall 
of  the  shells,  and  was  tortured  by  the 
criesof  the  crowd  flying  from  theexplo- 
sions  all  night  long— I  gave  the  deep- 
est carses  of  my  spirit  to  the  passion 
for  glory.  It  is  true,  that  nations  must 
defend  themselves ;  the  soldier  is  a  pro- 
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tector  to  the  industry,  the  wealth,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  country.  I  am  no 
disciple  of  the  theory,  which,  disclaim- 
ing the  first  instinct  of  nature,  self-pre- 
servation, invites  injury  by  weakness, 
and  creates  war  by  impunity ;  but  the 
human  race  ought  to  outlaw  the  man 
who  dares  to  dream  of  conquest,  and 
builds  his  name  in  the  blood  of  man. 

On  my  capture,  one  of  my  first 
wishes  had  been  to  acquaint  my  regi- 
ment with  the  circumstances  of  my 
misfortune,  and  to  relieve  my  friends 
of  their  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  a  bro- 
ther officer.  But  this  object,  which, 
in  the  older  days  of  continental  cam- 
paigning, would  have  been  acceded  to 
with  a  bow  and  a  compliment  by 
Monsiegneur  le  Comte,  or  Son  AI- 
tesse  Royale,  the  governor,  was  stur- 
dily refused  by  the  colonel  in  charge 
of  the  hospital — ^a  firm  Republican, 
and  the  son  of  a  cobbler,  who,  swear- 
ing by  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  threat- 
ened to  hang  over  the  gate  the  first 
man  who  dared  to  bring  him  another 
such  proposal.  I  next  sent  my  ap- 
plication to  the  conunandant,  a  brave 
old  soldier,  who  had  served  in  the  royal 
armies,  and  had  the  feelings  of  better 
times ;  but  it  was  probably  intercepted, 
for  no  answer  came.  This  added 
deeply  to  my  chagrin.  My  absence 
must  give  rise  to  conjecture ;  my  fiill 
had  been  unseen  even  by  my  men ;  and 
while  I  believed  that  my  character 
was  above  the  scandal  of  either  pusil- 
laninuty  or  desertion,  it  still  remained 
at  the  mercy  of  all. 

But  chance  came  to  my  relief.  It 
happened  that  I  had  unconsciously 
won  the  particular  regard  of  one  of 
the  Beguines  who  attended  the  hos- 
pital; and  my  tristesse^  which  she 
termed  '  effrayante,*  one  evening  at- 
tracted her  peculiar  notice.  Let  not 
my  vanity  be  called  in  question ;  for 
my  fan*  admurer  was  at  least  fifty  years 
old,  and  was  about  the  figure  and 
form  of  one  of  her  country  chums,  al- 
though her  name  was  Juliet !  Pretty 
as  the  name  was,  the  B^guine  had  not 
an  atom  of  the  poetic  about  her.  Ro- 
mance troubled  her  not.  Yet  with  a 
face  like  the  full  moon,  and  a  pile  of 
petticoats  which  would  have  made  a 
dowdy  of  the  "  Belvedere  Diana,** 
she  was  a  capital  creature.  Jnlief, 
fat  as  she  was,  had  the  natural  frolic 
of  a  squirrel ;  she  was  every  where,  and 
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knew  every  thing,  and  did  eveiy  thing  prevent  the  discomposore  of  mj  pulse, 

Ibr  every  body ;  her  tongae  and  her  and  duly  drink  my  ptisan.   All  this, 

feet  were  constantly  busy;  and  I  however,  was  for  the  general  ear. 

scarcely  knew  which  was  the  better  The  feebleness  which  kept  me  confined 

emblem  of  the  perpetual  motion.  My  to  my  bed  during  the  day,  had  mad« 

paleness  was  peculiarly  distressing  to  my  nights  wakeful.   On  this  night, 

her ;  ^4t  hurt  her  feelings ; "  it  also  hurt  whether  from  the  anxiety  of  the  dsy^ 

her  honour ;  for  she  had  been  famous  or  the  heavier  roar  of  the  siege,  for 

for  her  nursing,  and  as  she  told  me,  the  bombardment  was  now  at  iu 

with  her  plump  hands  npon  her  still  height,  I  exhibited  signs  of  returning 

plumper  hips,  and  her  head  thrown  fever,  and  the  B^guine  remained  in  at- 

back  with  an  air  of  conscious  merit,  tendance.   But  when  the  crowd  hxd 

she  had  saved  more  than  the  doctors  gone  to  such  rest  as  they  could  find, 

had  killed."  I  had  some  reinctance  to  amid  the  thunder  of  batteries  and  the 

tell  her  the  cause  of  my  tristesae ;  for  I  bursting  of  shells,  Juliet  approached 

knew  her  zeal,  and  I  dreaded  her  my  pillow  with  a  broad  smile,  which 

plunging  into  some  hazard  with  the  distended  her  good-natured  month 

authorities.   But  who  has  ever  been  from  ear  to  ear,  and  thrust  under  m 

able  to  keep  a  secret,  where  it  was  the  pillow  a  small  packet — ^the  whole 

will  of  the  sex  to  extort  it  ?  Juliet  operation  being  followed  by  a  fing«r 

obtained  mme  before  she  left  the  ward  pressed  to  her  lips,  and  a  significant 

for  the  night ;  and  desired  me  to  give  glance  to  every  comer  of  the  bnge 

her  a  letter,  which  she  pledged  herself  melancholy  hall,  to  see  that  all  wts 

to  transmit  to  my  regiment.  But  this  secure.  She  then  left  me  to  my  medi- 

I  determined  to  refuse,  and  I  kept  my  tations  1 

detennination.  I  had  no  desire  to  see  The  mysterions  packet  contained 

my    fat  friend'*  suspended  from  the  three  letters;  and,  eager  as  I  wi(9 

pillars  of  the  portico ;  or  to  hear  of  for  their  perusal,  I  almost  shudder- 

her,  at  least,  being  given  over  to  the  ed  at  their  touch  ;  for  they  must 

mercies  of  the  provost-marshal.  We  have  been  obtahied  with  infinite  per- 

parted,  half  in  . anger  on  her  side,  and  sonal  peril,  and  if  fonnd  npon  the  Be- 

with  stem  resolution  on  mine.  gnine  they  might  have  brought  her  nn- 

Daring  the  day  Juliet  was  not  der  the  severest  vengeance  of  the  gar- 

forthcommg,  and  her  absence  pro*  rison.     They  were  from  Guisc^, 

dttced,  what  the  French  call,  a   lively  Marianme,  and  Mordecai.  Tim  to 

sensation" — which,  in  nine  instances  three  individuals,  all  comparatively 

out  of  ten,  means  an  intolerable  sense  strangers,  was  my  world  reduced,  Bn* 

of  ennui — ^in  the  whole  establishment,  they  were  no  common  strangers ;  and 

I  shared  the  general  uneasiness,  and  I  felt,  while  holding  their  letters  in 

at  length  began  to  cast  glances  to-  my  hand,  and  almost  pressing  them 

wards  the  gate,  where,  though  I  was  to  my  heart,  how  much  more  strong- 

not  exactly  prepared  to  see  the  cor-  ly  friendship  may  bind  us  than  the 

pulent  virtues  of  my  friend  in  sns-  ties  of  cold  and  negligent  relationship, 

pension,  I  had  some  tremblings  for  I  opened  the  soldier's  letter  first.  It 

the  state,  "  sain  ei  sauf  of  my  B^-  was  like  every  thing  that  Guiscaud 

guine.  At  last  her  fiice  appeared  at  ever  did ;  manly,  yet  kind.  "  Yonr 

the  opening  of  the  great  door,  flushed  disappearance  in  that  nnfbrtonate 

with  heat  and  good-nature,  and,  as  it  rencontre  has  created  much  sorrow 

came  moving  through  the  crowd  which  and  surprise ;  but  the  sorrow  was  iH 

gathered  round  her  with  all  kinds  of  for  your  loss  to  Me  *  corps  of  corps,' 

enquhries,  giving  no  bad  resemblance  and  the  surprise  was,  that  no  tiding 

to  the  moon  seen  through  a  fog ;  who-  could  be  heard  of  yon,  whether  fallen 

tber  distinct  or  dim,  full  and  florid  to  or  surviving.  The  flag  and  trumpet 

the  last.   Her  good-humoured  visage  sent  in  next  momiqg  to  mover  the 

revived  mo,  as  if  I  had  met  a  friend  remams  of  such  as  had  snfibrcd  hi 

of  as  many  years  standing  as  she  that  mad  rush  to  the  gates  of  the 

numbered  from  her  cradle.  But  aU  my  town,  came  back  without  being  per- 

.  enquiries  for  the  news  of  earth  outside  mitted  to  pass  beyond  the  outworks, 

the  hospital,  were  answered  only  by  bringing  a  bmtal  message  from  the 

an order"  to  keep  mysekftnuiquilr-.  t>fiker  on  duly,  •  that  the  next  fhg 
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flhoold  be  fired  00/  and  that  the  *  brave 
soldiers  of  the  Kepnblic  allowed  of  no 
compromise  with  the  slaved  of  ty* 
naayV  The  bi-avado  might  be 
laughed  at,  but  it  left  mo  in  the  dark 
relative  to  yonr  fate ;  and  if  you  are 
to  be  flattered  by  the  feelings  of  men 
who  cannot  get  at  yon  but  by  cannon- 
shot,  you  may  congratnlate  yourself 
on  having  had  as  many  fine  things  said 
of  yon  as  would  make  an  epitaph  for 
a  duke— and,  I  believe,  with  a  sincerity 
at  least  equal  to  the  best  of  them.  I 
write  all  this  langbingly  now,  but  sus- 
pense makes  heaviness  of  heart,  and 
TOD  ooet  me  some  uneasy  hours,  of 
course.  I  send  yon  none  of  our  news ; 
as  yoa  will  hear  all  in  good  time,  and 
communications  on  public  matters 
might  bring  your  messenger  or  your- 
self into  difficulties^  You  are  alive, 
and  in  good  hands  fthat  is  the  grand 
point.  Your  character  is  now  in  my 
hands,  and  I  shall  take  care  of  it ;  I 
shall  see  yon  a  general  officer  yet,  if 
yoQ  have  not  the  greater  luck  to  retire 
and  live  an  honest  farmer,  sitting  un- 
der your  own  fig-tree  and  your  own 
vine,  with  an  unromantic  spouse,  and 
some  half-dozen  of  red-cheeked  diild- 
ren.  Farewell,  we  shall  soon  see  each 
other." 

The  last  line  evidently  meant  more 
than  met  the  eye,  and  I  was  now 
just  in  the  mind  to  indulge  in  the  fan- 
tasies of  my  fair  correspondent.  They 
were  like  herself— a  curious  mixture 
of  mirth  and  melancholy. 

"  Why  I  wished  to  write  to  you,  or 
why  I  write  at  all — ^which,  however, 
I  do  decorously  at  the  side  of  my 
&ther — are  questions  which  I  have 
not  taken  the  trouble  of  asking  until 
this  moment.  But  I  am  in  Switzer- 
land, where  no  one  has  time  for  any 
thing  bnt  worshipping  mountain-tops, 
and  ^ing  down  at  the  feet  of  cata- 
racts. Whether  it  would  add  to  Mr 
Marston's  satisfaction  I  cannot  pre- 
sume to  say,  but  I  fbel  better,  much 
better,  than  when  I  first  came  into 
this  land  of  fresh  breezes  and  beauty 
of  all  kinds — the  poptdation,  of  every 
rank,  always  excepted.  If  I  were, 
like  you,  a  philosopher,  I  should  pro- 
bably say  that  nature  gets  tired  of 
her  woik,  and  after  having  struck  off 
some  part  of  it  with  all  the  spirit  of 
an  Italian  painter,  disdahis  the  troul^ 
of  pntshmg ;  or,  like  a  Frencli  *  fashion- 
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able,*  coquettes  with  her  own  charms, 
and  is  determined  to  make  the  world 
adore  her,  in  spite  of  her  slippers  and 
her  shawl.  Thus,  nature,  which  gave 
the  peacock  a  diadem  on  its  head,  and 
a  throne  in  its  tail,  has  given  it  a  pair 
of  frightful  legs.  And  on  the  same 
charming  principle,  she  has  given 
Switzerland  the  finest  of  all  possible 
landscapes,  and  filled  them  with  the 
most  startlmg  of  all  possible  physiog- 
nomies. 

"  But  no  more  of  theory.  It  has  al- 
ways made  my  head  ache,  and  head- 
achs  ai'e,  I  know,  contagious ;  so  I 
spare  you.  Yet,  have  you  a  moment, 
among  yonr  thousand  and  one  avoca- 
tions, to  remember  my  father — or  me  ? 
I  beg  that  I  nlay  not  impede  the 
march  of  armies,  or  shock  the  balance 
of  Europe,  while  I  solicit  you  to  give 
me  a  single  line — no  more ;  a  mere 
'  annonce^  of  any  thing  that  can  tell 
toe  of  your  *  introuvable*  firiend  La- 
fontaine.  This  is  not  for  myself.  The 
intelligence  is  required  for  a  sister  of 
hi^  whom  I  have  lately  met  in  this 
country — ^a  showy  "  citizeness "  of 
Zurich,  embonpoini  and  matronly, 
married  to  one  of  the  portly  burghers 
of  the  city,  and  exemplary  in  all  the 
arts  of  sheep-shearing,  wool-spmnmg, 
and  cheese -making;  a  mother,  sur- 
rounded a  la  Frangaise  with  a  host 
of  Orlandos,  Hyacintes,  Aristomenes, 
andApollos — ^pretty  children,  with  the 
Frenchman  developing  in  all  its  gau- 
diness ;  the  Switzer  remaining  behind, 
until  it  shall  come  forth  in  cloudy 
brows,  and  a  face  stamped  with  money- 
making.  Madame  Spiegleris  still  not 
beyond  a  waltz,  and  in  the  very  whirl 
of  one  last  night,  she  turned  to  me 
and  implored  that  I  should  '  move 
heaven  and  earth,'  as  she  termed  it— 
with  her  blue  eyes  thrown  up  to  the 
chandelier,  and  her  romarkably  pretty 
and  vreW'Chausse'd  feet  still  beating 
time  to  the  dance — to  bring  her  dis- 
consolate bosom  tidings  of  her  ^Jrh-e^ 
#1  bten  €nme\  si  maJheureux,^  I  pro^ 
mised,  and  she  fiew  off  instantly  into 
the  very  core  of  a  dance,  consisting  of 
at  least  a  hundred  couples. 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  a  drive 
along  the  shore  of  the  Leman.  The 
recoUection  of  Madame  Spiegler,  roll- 
ing and  mshmg  through  the  walte 
like  a  dolphin  through  the  waves  ;  or 
like  any  thing  caught  ifL  f^i  encmnoua 
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whirlpool,  sweeping  round  perpetually 
nntil  it  was  swept  out  of  sight,  had 
fevered  me.  The  aur  here  is  certainly 
delicious.  Ithasasenseoflife— ayivid, 
yet  soft,  freshness,  that  makes  the 
mere  act  of  breathing  it  delightful. 
But  I  have  mercy  on  you— not  one 
word  of  Clarens,  not  one  word  of 
Meillerie.  Take  it  for  granted  that 
Fcmey  is  burnt  down,  as  it  well 
might  be  without  any  harm  to  the 
picturesque;  and  that  Jean  Jacques 
never  wrote,  played  the  knave,  or  ex- 
isted. If  I  were  a  Swiss  Caliph  Omar, 
I  should  make  a  general  seizure,  to 
be  followed  by  a  general  conflagra- 
tion, of  every  volume  that  has  ever 
touched  on  the  wit  and  wickedness  of 
the  one,  or  the  intolerable  sensibility 
of  the  other.  I  should  next  extend 
the  flame  to  all  tours,  meditations, 
and  musings  on  hills,  valleys,  and 
lakes ;  prohibit  all  sunset  ^  sublimi- 
ties' as  an  ofifence  against  the  state ; 
and  lay  all  natures  at  the  ^distant 
view  of  Mont  Blanc,'  or  the  '  ascent 
of  theRhighi,'  if  not  under  penalty 
of  prison,  at  least  under  a  bond  never 
to  be  seen  in  the  territory  again.  But 
I  must  make  my  adieux.  Apropos^ 
if  you  should  accidentally  hear  any 
thing  of  your  pderin-h-pied  friend  La- 
fontaine— for  I  conjecture  that  he  has 
£one  to  discover  the  fountains  of  the 
Kile,  or  is  at  this  moment  a  candidate 
for  the  oflice  of  court-chamberlain  at 
Timbuctoo^let  me  hear  it  Madame 
Spiegler  is  really  uneasy  on  the  sub- 
ject, though  it  has  not  dimmlshed 
either  her  weight  or  her  velocity,  nor 
will  prevent  her  waltzmg  till  the  end  of 
the  world,  or  of  herself.  One  sentence 
—•nay,  one  syllabic — ^will  be  enough. 

This  night  is  delicious,  and  it  is 
only  common  gratitude  to  nature  to 
acknowledge,  that  she  has  done  some- 
thing in  the  scene  before  my  case- 
ment at  this  sweet  and  quiet  hour, 
which  places  her  immeasurably  above 
the decorateurs of  ATrendi salon.  The 
Bun  has  gone,  and  the  moon  has  not 
yet  come.  There  1b  scarcely  a  star ; 
and  yet  a  light  Ungers,  and  floats,  and 
descends  over  everything — hill,  forest, 
and  water— like  the  light  that  one 
sometimes  sees  in  dreams.  Alldream- 
liko--the  work  of  a  spell  laid  over  a 
horizon  of  a  hundred  miles.  I  should 
scarcely  bo  surprised  to  see  visionary 
forms_rising  from  these  woods  and 
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waters,  and  ascending  in  bright  pro- 
cession into  the  clouds.  I  hear,  at 
this  moment,  some  touches  of  music, 
which  I  could  almost  brieve  to  come 
from  invisible  instruments  as  theypass 
along  with  the  breeze.  Still,  may  I 
beg  of  you,  Mr  Marston,  not  to  sup- 
pose that  I  mean  to  extend  this  letter 
to  the  size  of  a  government  deroatch, 
nor  that  the  mark  which  I  find  1  hare 
left  on  my  paper,  is  a  tear?  /have 
no  sorrow  to  ma^e  its  excuse.  Bat 
here,  one  weeps  for  pleasure,  aod  I 
can  forgive  even  Rousseau  his— ^  Je 
m'attendrissais,  je  soupirais,  et  je 
pleurals  comme  un  enfant.  Combiea 
de  fois,  m'arretant  pour  pleura:  pliu  it 
mon  aise,  assis  sur  une  grosse  jH^ne, 
Je  me  suis  amus^  k  voir  tomber 
lannes  dans  Teau.'  Boussean  was 
lunatic,  but  he  was  not  lunatic  wium 
he  wrote  this,  or  /am  growing  so  too. 
For  fear  of  t^iat  possible  romance,  I 
say,  farewelL 

P.S.— Remember  Madame  ^ieg- 
ler.   Tm^Qwrs  a  voiu»—^Iasiams^J' 

My  third  letter  was  Mordecai  to 
the  life — a  bold,  hurried,  yet  dear 
view  of  the  political  bearings  of  the 
time.  It  more  than  ever  struck  me, 
in  the  course  of  his  daring  paragraphs, 
what  a  capital  leader  ho  would  have 
made  for  a  Jewish  revolution;  if 
one  could  imagine  the  man  of  a  thou- 
sand years  of  slavery  grasping  the 
sword  and  unfurling  the  banner.  Yet 
bold  minds  may  start  up  among  a 
fallen  people;  and  when  the  great 
change,  which  will  assivedly  come, 
is  approaching,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  will  be  begun  by  some  nev 
and  daring  spirit  throwing  off  the 
robes  of  humiliation,  and  teaching 
Israel  to  strike  for  freedom  bj  some 
gallant  example—a  new  Moses  smit- 
ing the  Egjrptian,  and  marching  from 
the  house  of  bondage,  the  fallen  host 
of  the  oppressor  loft  weltering  in  the 
surge  of  blood  behind. 

After  some  personal  details,  and 
expressions  of  joy  at  the  recoTeriog 
health  of  his  idolized  but  waywara 
daughter,  he  plunged  into  politics. 
'*  I  have  just  returned,'*  said  he, 
"  from  a  visit  to  some  of  our  German 
kindi-cd.  You  may  rely  upon  it,  tbat 
a  great  game  is  on  foot  Y<m  inra- 
sionisajest.  Your  troops  will  fight, 
I  allow,  but  your  cabinets  will  betray. 
I  bave  seen  enough  to  satisQr  met 
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that,  if  jon  do  not  take  Faiis  Trithin 
the  next  three  months,  yon  will  not 
take  it  within  ten  times  the  number 
of  years.  Of  course,  I  make  no 
attempt  at  prediction.  I  leave  infal- 
libility to  the  grave  fools  of  condaves 
and  ooundis;  but  the  French  mob 
will  beat  them  alL  What  army  can 
stand  before  a  pestilence?  When  I 
was  last  in  Sicily,  I  went  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Etna  during  the  time  of  an 
emption.  On  my  way,  I  slept  at 
one  of  the  convents  on  the  slope  of 
the  mountain.  I  was  roused  from 
my  sleep  by  a  midnight  clamour  in  the 
court  of  the  convent — ^the  monks  were 
fluttering  in  all  comers,  like  frightened 
chickens.  I  came  down  from  my 
chamber,  and  was  told  the  cause  of 
the  alarm  in  the  sudden  turn  of  a 
stream  of  the  eruption  towards  the 
convent.  I  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
hazard  from  such  a  source,  when  the 
bmlding  was  one  mass  of  stone,  and, 
of  course,  as  I  conceived,  incom- 
bustible. ^  SanHmma  MadreP  ex- 
claimed the  frightened  superior,  who 
stood  wringing  his  hands  and  calling 
on  all  the  saints  in  his  breviary; 
*yon  do  not  know  of  what  stone  it  is 
buUt.  All  is  lava;  and  at  the  first 
tottcii  of  the  red-hot  rocks  now  rolling 
down  upon  us,  every  stone  in  the 
walls  will  melt  like  wax  in  the  fur- 
nace.^ The  old  monk  was  right.  Wo 
lost  no  time  in  making  our  escape  to 
a  ndghbouring  pinnacle,  and  from  it 
saw  the  stream  of  molten  stone  roll 
round  the  walls,  inflame  them,  scorch, 
swell,  and  finally  melt  them  down.  Be- 
fore daylight,  the  site  of  the  convent 
was  a  gulf  of  flame.  This  comes  of 
sympathy  in  stones — ^what  will  it  be 
in  men  ?  Wait  a  twelvemonth ;  and 
you  will  see  the  flash  and  flame  of 
French  republicanism  melting  down 
every  barrier  of  the  Contment.  The 
mob  has  the  mob  oh  its  side  for  ever. 
The  oflTer  of  liberty  to  men  who  have 
spent  a  thousand  years  under  despot- 
ism, is  irresistible.  Light  may  blind, 
but  who  loves  utter  darkness  ?  The 
soldier  may  melt  down  like  the  rest ; 
he  is  a  man,  and  may  be  a  mad- 
man like  the  rest ;  he,  too,  is  one  of 
the  multitude. 

Their  language  may  be  folly  or 
wisdom,  it  may  be  stolen  from  the 
ramblings  of  romance  writers,  or  be 
the  simple  utterance  of  irrepressible 
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instincts  within ;  but  it  is  the  lan- 
guage which  I  hear  every  where 
around  me.  Men  eat  and  drink  to  it, 
work  and  play  to  it,  awake  and  sleep 
to  it.  It  is  in  the  rocks  and  the 
streams,  in  the  cradle,  and  almost  on 
the  deathbed.  Jt  rings  in  the  very 
atmosphere;  and  what  must  be  the 
consequence?  If  the  French  ever 
cross  the  Rhme,  they  will  sweep 
every  thing  before  them,  as  easily  as 
a  cloud  sweeps  across  the  sky,  and 
with  as  little  power  in  man  to  prevent 
them.  A  cluster  of  chui'ch  steeples 
or  palace  spires  could  do  no  mora 
to  stop  the  rush  of  a  hurricane. 

You  will  call  me  a  panegyrist  of 
Bepublicanism,  or  of  France.  I  have 
no  love  for  either.  But  I  may  admire 
the  spring  of  the  tiger,  or  even  give 
him  ci-edit  for  the  strength  of  his  tusks, 
and  the  grasp  of  his  talons,  without 
desiring  to  see  him  take  the  place  of 
my  spaniel  on  the  hearth-rug,  or 
choosing  him  as  the  companion  of  my 
travels.  /  di'ead  the  power  of  the 
multitude,  /  despair  of  its  discipline, 
and  /  shrink  from  the  fury  of  its 
passions.  A  republic  in  France  can 
be  nothing  but  a  funeral  pile,  in  which 
the  whole  fabric  is  made,  not  for 
use,  but  for  destruction ;  which  man 
cannot  inhabit,  but  which  the  first 
torch  will  set  in  a  blase  from  the 
base  to  the  summit ;  and  upon  which, 
after  all,  corpses  alone  crown  the 
whole  hasty  and  tottering  erection. 
But  this  I  shall  say,  that  Germany  is 
at  this  moment  on  the  verge  of  in- 
surrection ;  and  that  the  first  French 
flag  which  waves  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Bhine  will  be  the  signal  of  explo- 
sion. I  say  more ;  that  if  the  efiect  is 
to  be  permanent,  pure,  or  beneficial, 
it  will  not  be  the  result  of  the  tri- 
color. The  French  conquests  have 
always  been  brilliant,  but  it  was  the 
brilliancy  of  a  soap-bubble.  A  puff 
of  the  weakest  lips  that  ever  breathed 
from  a  throne,  has  always  been  enough 
to  make  the  nation  conquerors ;  but 
the  hues  of  glory  no  sooner  began 
to  colour  the  thin  fabric,  than  it 
burst  before  the  eye,  and  the  na- 
tion had  only  to  try  another  bubble. 
It  is  my  impression,  that  the  fa- 
vouritism of  Bevolution  at  this  mo- 
ment will  even  receive  its  death- 
blow from  France  itself.  All  is  well 
while  nothing  is  seen  of  it  but  the 
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blase  ascending,  hour  by  hour,  from 
tiie  fraffments  of  her  throne,  or  nothing 
heard  bat  the  theatrical  songs  of  the 
pageants  which  perform  the  new  ido* 
latry  of  ^  reason.'  Bat  when  tha 
Frenchman  shall  oome  among  nations 
with  the  bayonet  in  his  right  hand 
and  with  the  procUiraation  in  his  left 
— when  he  tarns  his  charger  loose 
into  the  oom-fleld,  and  robs  the  pea- 
sant whom  he  harangues  on  the  rights 
of  tlie  people — this  repablican  bap« 
tism  will  gire  no  new  power  to  the 
Qonversion.  The  German  phlegm  will 
kick,  the  French  vivacUe  will  sooni^e, 
and  then  alone  will  the  tme  war  begin. 
Tet  all  this  may  be  bat  the  prelude. 
When  the  war  of  weapons  has  been 
buried  in  its  own  ashes,  another  war 
may  begin,  the  war  of  mhids — the 
straggle  of  mighty  nations,  the  battle 
of  an  ambition  of  which  our  purblind 
age  has  not  even  a  glimpse— a  terrible 
strife,  yet  worthy  of  the  immortal  prin- 
ciple of  man,  and  to  be  rewarded  only 
by  a  victory  which  shall  throw  all  the 
expfoits  of  soldiership  into  the  shade." 

While  I  was  m^taUng  on  the 
hidden  meanings  of  this  letter,  in, 
which  my  Jewish  friend  seemed  to 
have  imbibed  something  of  the  dreamy 
spirit  of  Germany  itself,  I  was  startled 
by  a  tremendous  uproar  outside  the 
hospital — the  drums  beat  to  arms, 
the  garrison  hastily  mustered,  the 
population  poured  into  the  streets, 
and  a  strong  and  startling  light  in  all 
the  casements,  showed  that  some 
great  conflagration  had  Just  bc^n. 
The  intelligence  was  soon  spread  that 
the  Hotel  de  YiUe,  the  noblest  build- 
ing  in  the  city,  a  fine  spedmen  of 
Italian  architecture  of  the  seyenteenth 
century,  and  containing  some  ineom-^ 
parable  pictures  by  the  Italian  mas* 
ters,  and  a  chef-cToBwre  of  Babens, 
had  been  set  on  fire  by  a  bomb,  and 
was  now  in  a  blase  from  battlement 
to  ground.  The  next  intelligeBce  was 
still  more  painful.  The  principfl^  eon- 
vent  of  the  city,  which  was  dose  in 
its  rear,  had  taken  fire,  and  the  un- 
fortunate nuns  were  seen  at  the  win* 
dows  in  the  most  imminent  danger 
of  perishmg.  Feeble  as  I  was,  1  im« 
mediately  rose.  The  B^ine  rushed 
in  at  the  moment,  wrinnag  her 
hands  and  uttering  the  wil£st  cries 
of  terror  at  the  probable  destruction 
ofaU  those  unhappy  women.  Ivolun* 
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teered  my  services,  which  were  ae- 
oepted,  and  I  hurried  out  to  asrist  in 
saving  them  if  possilde.  Ttie  spec- 
tacle was  ovcrwhehning. 

Tlie  Hotel  dc  Ville  was  a  Urge  and 
nearly  msulated  buildmg,  with  a  kmd 
of  garden-walk  round  three  of  its 
sides,  which  was  now  filled  with  tbe 
populace.   The  garrison  ^hibited  til 
the  activity  of  the  national  chsneter 
in  their  efforts  toextingmsh  the  fUm». 
Scaling-ladders  were  applied  to  tiie 
windows,  men  mounted  them  thick 
as  bees ;  fire-buckets  were  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  for  the  fire-engmcs 
had  been  long  since  destroyed  by  the 
cannonade ;  and  there  seemed  to  be 
some  hope  of  saving  the  stroctore, 
when  a  succession  of  agonizing  Boreams 
fixed  every  eye  on  the  convent,  where 
the  fire  had  found  its  way  to  the 
stores  of  wood  and  oil,  and  shot  up 
like  the  explosi<«i  of  gunpowder.  The 
efibrts  of  ^e  troops  were  now  tamed 
to  save  the  convent ;  but  the  intense 
fury  of  the  flame  defeated  every  at- 
tempt The  scaling-ladders  no  sooner 
touched  the  casements  than  they  took 
fire;  the  very  walls  were  so  hot  that 
none  could  approach  them;  and  every 
new  gust  swept  down  a  sheet  of  flaoie, 
which  put  the  multitude  to  flight  m  all 
directions.  ArtlDery  was  now  hrooght 
out  to  breach  the  walls;  hot  while 
there  remained  a  hundred  and  fifty 
human  beings  within,  it  was  impoBsible 
to  make  use  of  the  guns.  An  efforts 
at  length  ceased ;  and  the  honor  wis 
deepened,  if  such  could  be,  by  aeein; 
now  and  then  a  distracted  figaie  nab 
to  a  casement,  toss  up  her  um  to 
heaven,  and  then  rush  back  ag«n  with 
a  hovd  of  despair. 

I  proposed  to  the  French  dBoeis 
that  they  should  dig  under  the  foun- 
dations, and  thus  open  a  way  of  escape 
through  the  vauhs.  The  attempt  vu 
made,  but  it  had  the  ill  success  of  all 
the  rest  The  walls  were  too  masore 
for  our  strength,  and  the  pickaxe  aad 
»pade  were  thrown  aside  in  deapair. 
From  the  alienee  which  now  seemed  to 
rdgn  within,  and  tbe  volumes  of  smoke 
which  poured  from  the  casements,  it 
began  to  be  the  general  impression 
that  the  fate  of  the  nuns  was  already 
decided ;  and  the  oflloem  were  aboat 
to  limber  up  their  guns  and  retire, 
when  I  begged  their  chief  to  make  oae 
trial  mofo,  and  fise  at  a  Inge  inn  door 
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which  dosed  a  lofty  archway  leading 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  He  complied; 
a  aix-ponnd  ball  was  sent  against  the 
door,  and  it  flew  off  its  hinges.  To 
the  boundless  exultation  and  asto- 
nishment of  all,  we  saw  the  effect  of 
this  fortunate  shot,  in  the  emergence 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  nnns  from 
the  smoking  and  shattered  building. 
They  had  l^en  driven,  step  by  step, 
from  the  interior  to  the  long  stone- 
bnilt  passage  which  in  old  times  had 
formed  a  communication  with  the 
town,  and  which  had  probably  not 
been  used  for  a  century.  The  troops 
and  populace  now  rushed  into  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  to  meet  and  convey 
them  to  places  of  safety.  I  followed 
with  the  same  object,  yet  with  some 
unacconntable  feeling  that  I  had  a 
personal  interest  in  the  rescue.  The 
halLs  and  apartments  were  on  the 
huge  and  heavy  scale  of  ancient  times, 
and  I  was  more  than  once  bewildered 
in  ranges  of  corridors  filled  with  the 
erim  reliques  of  civic  magnificence, 
nerce  portraits  of  forgotten  men  of 
city  fame,  portentous  burghers,  and 
mailed  captains  of  train  bands.  The 
unhappy  women  were  at  length  ga- 
thered from  the  different  galleries  to 
which  they  had  scattered  in  their 
fright,  and  were  mustered  at  the  head 
of  the  principal  entrance,  or  grand  es- 
caHcr^  at  whose  foot  the  escort  was 
drawn  up  for  their  protection. 

But  the  terrors  of  that  fearful  night 
were  not  yet  at  an  end.  The  light  of 
the  conflagration  had  caught  the  eye 
of  the  besiegers,  and  a  whole  flight  of 
sh^  were  sent  in  its  direction. 
Some  burst  in  the  street,  putting  the 
populace  to  flight  on  every  side;  and, 
while  the  women  were  on  the  point 
of  mshhigdown  the  stair,  a  crash  was 
heard  al>Dve,  and  an  enormous  shell 
burst  through  the  roof,  carrying  down 
shattered  rafters,  stones,  and  a  cloud 
of  dost.  The  batteries  had  found  our 
range,  and  a  succession  of  shells  burst 
above  our  heads,  or  tore  their  way 
downwards.  All  was  now  confusion 
and  shrieking.  At  length  one  fell  on 
the  centre  of  the  escaUer^  rolled  down 
a  few  steps,  and,  bursting,  tore  up  the 
whole  stafar,  leaving  only  a  deep  gulf 
between  ns  and  the  portal.  The  wo- 
men fled  back  through  the  apart- 
ment. I  now  regarded  all  as  lost;  and 
expecting  the  roof  to  come  down  every 


moment  on  my  head,  and  hearing 
nothing  round  me  but  the  bursting 
and  hissing  of  those  horrible  instru- 
ments of  havoc,  I  hurried  through  the 
chambers,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
casement  from  which  I  might  reach 
the  ground.  They  were  all  lofty  and 
difiicult  of  access,  but  I  at  length 
climbed  up  to  one,  from  which,  though 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  the  path 
below,  I  determined  to  take  the  plunge. 
I  was  about  to  leap,  when,  to  my  infi- 
nite surprise,  I  heard  my  name  pro- 
nounced. I  stopped.  I  heard  the 
words — "  Adieu^  pour  toujours!^^  All 
was  dark  within  the  room,  but  I  re- 
turned to  discover  the  speaker.  It 
was  a  female  on  her  knees  near  the 
casement,  and  evidently  preparing  to 
die  in  prayer.  I  took  her  hand,  and 
led  her  passively  towards  the  win- 
dow; she  wore  the  dress  of  a  nun, 
and  her  veil  was  on  her  face.  As  she 
seemed  fainting,  I  gently  removed  it 
to  give  her  air.  A  sheet  of  flame 
suddenly  threw  a  broad  light  across 
the  garden,  and  in  that  face  I  saw — 
Clotilde !  She  gave  a  feeble  cry,  and 
fell  into  my  arms. 

Our  escape  was  accomplished  soon 
after,  by  one  of  the  sc^ng-ladders 
which  was  brought  at  my  call ;  and 
before  I  slept,  I  had  seen  the  being  in 
whom  my  very  existence  was  con- 
centred, safely  lodged  with  the  princi- 
pal family  of  the  town.  Slept,  did  I 
say  ?  I  never  rested  for  an  instant. 
Thoughts,  reveries,  a  thousand  wild 
speculations,  rose,  fell,  chased  each 
other  through  my  brain,  and  all  left 
me  feverish,  half-frantic,  anddelighted. 

At  the  earliest  moment  which  could 
be  permitted  by  the  formalities  of 
France,  even  in  a  besieged  town,  I 
flew  to  Clotilde.  She  received  me 
with  the  candour  of  her  noble  nature. 
Her  countenance  brightened  with  sud- 
den joy  as  she  approached  me.  In 
the  salle  de  reception  she  sat  surround- 
ed by  the  ladies  of  the  family,  still 
full  of  enquiries  on  the  perils  of  the 
night,  congratulations  on  her  marvel- 
lous escape,  and  no  slight  approval  of 
the  effect  of  the  convent  costume  on 
the  contour  of  her  fine  form  and  ex- 

Sressive  features.  My  entrance  pro- 
uced  a  diversion  in  her  favour,  and 
I  was  showered  with  showy  speeches 
from  the  seniors  of  the  circle;  the 
younger  portion  suddenly  relapsing 
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into  that  frigid  propriety  which  the 
Mademoiselle  retains  until  she  be- 
comes the  Madame,  and  then  flings 
off  for  ever  like  her  girlish  ward- 
robe. But  their  eyes  took  their  fall 
share,  and  if  glances  at  the  Eng- 
lishman^' could  have  been  transfer- 
red into  words,  I  should  have  enjoy- 
ed a  very  animated  convci-satlon  on 
the  part  of  the  Jeunes  Jnnoccnes,  But 
I  shrank  from  the  panegyric  of  my 

heroism,'*  as  it  was  pronounced 
in  all  the  tones  of  courtesy;  and  long- 
ed for  the  voice  of  Clotildo  alone. 
The  circle  at  last  withdrew,  and  I 
was  left  to  the  most  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment of  which  the  mind  of  roan  is 
capable— the  full,  fond,  and  Aiithful 
outpouring  of  the  heart  of  the  woman 
he  loves.  Strange  to  say,  I  had  never 
exchanged  a  syllable  with  Clotildo 
before;  and  yet  wo  now  as  deeply 
understood  each  other — ^were  as  much 
in  each  other's  confidence,  and  had  as 
little  of  the  repulsive  ceremonial  of  a 
fii-st  interview,  as  if  ve  had  conversed 
for  years. 

"  You  saved  my  life,"  said  she ; 

and  yon  are  entitled  to  my  truest 
gratitude  to  my  last  hour.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  die.  I  was  ex- 
hausted in  the  attempt  to  escape  from 
that  hon-ible  convent.  When  at  last 
I  rc«ached  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
found  that  all  the  sisterhood  had  been 
driven  back  from  the  great  stair  by 
the  flames,  I  gave  up  all  hope :  and 
may  I  acknowledge,  nnblamed,  to 
you— but  from  you  what  right  have  I 
now  to  conceal  any  secret  of  my  feel- 
ings?— I  was  not  unwilling  to  lay 
down  a  life  which  seemed  to  gi-ow 
darker  from  day  to  day." 

"  You  were  wearied  of  your  con- 
vent life  ?"  said  I,  fixing  myeyes  on  hers 
with  eager  enquiry.  "  But  you  must 
not  tell  me  that  you  are  a  nun.  The 
new  laws  of  France  forbid  that  sacri- 
fice. My  sweet  Clotilde,  while  I  live, 
I  shall  never  recognise  your  vows." 

"  You  need  not,"  she  answered, 
with  a  smile  that  glowed 

'  Celestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper 
hue.* 

"I  have  never  taken  them.  The 
superior  of  the  convent  was  my  near 
relative,  and  I  fled  to  her  protection 
from  the  pursuit  of  one  whom  I  never 
could  have  respected,  and  whom  later 


thoDghts  have  made  me  all  but  ab- 
hor." 

^*  Montrecour !  I  shall  pursue  him 
through  the  world." 

"  No,"  said  Clotilde;  "  he  is  as 
unworthy  of  your  resentment  as  of 
my  recollection.  He  is  a  traitor  to 
his  king  and  a  disgrace  to  hia  nobi- 
lity.  He  is  now  a  general  in  the  Rc- 

Sublican  scr\'icc,  Citizen  Montrecour. 
iut  we  must  talk  of  him  no  more." 
She  blushed  deeply,  and  after  some 
hesitation,  said,  I  am  pafectly 
aware  that  the  marriages  customary 
among  our  noblesse  were  too  often 
contracted  in  the  mere  spirit  of 
exdusivencss ;  and  I  own  Uiat  the 
proposal  of  my  alliance  with  the 
Marquis  de  Montrecour  was  a  fiimily 
an-angement,  perfectly  in  the  spirit  of 
other  days.  But  my  resideocc  m 
England  changed  my  opinions  on  the 
custom  of  my  country,  and  I  deter- 
muied  never  to  manr."  She  stq)ped 
short,  and  with  a  faint  smile,  said, 
"  But  let  us  talk  of  something  else.'' 
Her  cheek  was  crimson,  and  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  ground. 

No,  Clotilde,  talk  of  nothing  else. 
Talk  of  your  feelings,  your  sentiments, 
of  yourself,  and  all  that  concerns  yoar- 
self.  No  subject  on  earth  can  em 
be  so  delightful  to  your  friend.  Bat, 
talk  of  what  you  will,  and  I  shall  lis- 
ten with  a  pleasure  which  no  human 
being  has  ever  given  me  before,  or 
ever  shall  give  me  again." 

She  raised  her  magnificent  eyes,  and 
fixed  them  full  upon  me  with  an  in- 
voluntary  look  of  surprise,  then  grew 
suddenly  pale,  and  closed  them  as  if 
she  were  fainting.  "  I  must  listen,'* 
said  she,  to  this  language  no  longer. 
I  know  you  to  be  above  deception. 
I  know  you  to  be  above  playing  with 
the  vanity  of  one  unused  to  praise, 
and  to  such  praise.  But  Mave  a 
spirit  as  high  as  your  own.  Let  us 
be  friends.  It  will  give  an  additional 
honour  to  my  name ;  shall  I  say 
and  she  faltered^"  an  additional  in- 
terest to  my  existence.  Now  we  must 
part  for  a  while." 

"  Never  I"  was  my  exclamation. 
"  The  world  does  not  contain  two 
Clotildes.  And  yon  shall  never  leave 
me.  Yon  have  just  told  me  tliat  I 
preserved  your  life.  Why  shaU  I  not 
bo  its  protector  still?  Why  not  be 
suffered  to  devote  mine  to  makmgyoars 
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happy?"  But  the  bitter  thought 
struck  me  as  I  uttered  the  words — 
how  far  I  was  from  the  power  of  giv- 
ing this  incomparabie  creature  the 
station  in  society  which  was  hers  by 
right!  How  feeble  was  my  hope  even 
of  competence!  How  painfully  I 
should  look  upon  her  beauty,  her  fine 
understanding,  and  her  generous 
heart,  humbleid  to  the  narrow  circum- 
stances of  one  whose  life  depended 
uiK>n  the  chances  of  the  most  preca- 
rious of  all  professions,  and  whose 
success  in  that  profession  depended 
wholly  on  the  caprice  of  fortune.  But 
one  glance  more  drove  all  doubts 
away,  and  I  took  her  hand. 

She  looked  at  me  with  speechless 
embarrassment,  sighed  deeply,  and 
a  tear  stole  down  her  cheek.  At 
length,  withdrawing  her  hand,  she 
said,  iu  almost  a  whisper,  and  with  an 
evident  effort,  This  must  not  be. 
I  feel  infinite  honour  in  your  good 
opinion — deeply  grateful  for  your  loud- 
ness. But  this  must  not  be.  No. 
I  should  rather  wear  this  habit  for  my 
life,  than  make  so  ungenerous  a  re- 
turn to  the  noble  spirit  that  can  thus 
offer  its  friendship  to  a  stranger." 

No,  Clotilde,  no.  Again,  in  my 
turn,  I  say,  this  must  not  be ;  you 
are  no  stranger.  I  know  you  at  this 
hour  as  well  as  if  I  had  known  you 
from  the  first  hour  of  my  being.  I 
gave  my  heart  to  you  from  the  mo- 
ment when  I  first  saw  you  among 
your  countrywomen  in  England.  It 
required  no  time  to  make  me  feel  that 
yon  were  my  fate.  It  was  an  instinct, 
a  spell,  a  voice  of  nature,  a  voice  of 
heaven  within  mel" 

She  listened  and  trembled.  I  again 
took  the  hand,  which  was  withheld 
no  more.  fVom  that  day,  Clotilde, 
you  were  my  thought  by  day  and  my 
dream  by  night.  All  my  desires  of 
distinction  were,  that  it  might  be  seen 
by  your  eye ;  all  my  hopes  of  fortune, 
that  I  might  be  enabled  to  lay  it  at 
your  feet.  If  a  throne  were  offered 
to  me  on  condition  of  renouncing  yon, 
I  should  have  rejected  it.  If  it  were 
my  lot  to  labour  in  the  humblest  rank 
of  life,  with  you  by  my  side  I  should 
have  cheerfully  laboured ;  and,  with 
your  hand  in  mine,  I  should  have 
said,  I  have  found  what  is  worth  the 
world — happiness ! " 

Tears  flowed  down  her  cheeks, 
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which  were  now  like  marble.  She 
feebly  attempted  to  smile,  while,  with 
eyelids  drooping,  and  her  whole  frame 
quivering  with  emotion,  she  mur- 
mured m  broken  accent^s,  It  is  im- 
possible— ^utterly  impossible !  Leave 
me.  I  must  not  bring  you  a  portion- 
less, a  helpless,  a  nameless  being — a 
mere  dependent  on  your  kindness,  a 
burden  on  your  fortune,  an  obstacle 
to  your  whole  advance  in  the  world  1" 
A  rich  flush  suddenly  lighted  up  her 
lovely  countenance,  and  a  new  splen- 
dour flashed  from  her  eyes.  She 
threw  back  her  head  loftily,  and  look- 
ing upwards,  as  if  to  draw  thoughts 
from  above—"  Sir,"  said  she,  "  I  am 
as  proud  as  you.  I  have  had  noble 
ancestors ;  I  have  borne  a  noble  name. 
If  that  name  has  fallen,  it  is  in  the 
common  wreck  of  my  country.  Our 
fortunes  have  sunk,  only  where  the 
monarchy  has  gone  down  along  with 
them ;  and  I  shall  never  degrade  the 
memory  of  those  ancestors,  nor  humi- 
liate still  more  the  fallen  name  of  our 
house,  by  imposing  my  obscurity,  my 
poverty,  on  one  who  has  honoured  me 
as  you  have  done.  Now — farewell  I 
My  resolution  is  fixed.  Farewell,  my 
friend  1  I  shall  never  forget  this  day." 
She  turned  away  her  face,  and  wept 
abundantly ;  then,  fixing  a  deep  look  on 
me,  she  added — "  I  own  that  it  would 
be  a  consolation  to  Clotilde  de  Tour- 
ville  to  believe  that  she  may  be  some- 
times remembered;  but,  until  times 
change,  we  meet  no  more — if  they 
change  not,  we  part  for  ever." 

I  was  so  completely  startled,  so 
thunderstruck,  by  this  declaration, 
that  I  could  not  utter  a  word.  I 
stood  gazing  at  her  with  open  lips. 
I  felt  a  mist  gathering  over  my  eyes ; 
a  strange  sensation  about  my  heart 
chilled  my  whole  frame.  I  tottered 
to  the  sofa,  and  pressed  my  hand  in 
pain  upon  my  eyes;  when  I  with- 
drew it,  I  was  alone— Clotilde  was 
gone,  she  had  vanished  with  the 
silence  of  a  vision. 

I  left  the  house  immediately,  in  a 
state  of  mind  which  seemed  like  a 
dissolution  of  all  my  faculties.  I 
could  not  speak — ^I  could  scarcely  see 
— ^I  could  only  gasp  for  air,  and  retain 
sufficient  power  over  my  limbs  to 
guide  my  steps  to  my  melancholy 
dwelling.  There  I  threw  myself  on 
my  rough  bed,  and  lingered  through* 
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oafe  the  day  in  an  exhaustion  of  mind 
and  body,  which  I  sometimes  thonght 
to  be  tlie  approach  of  death.  How 
little  conld  Clotilde  have  intended 
that  I  should  suffer  thus  for  her 
high-toned  delicacy  1  Still,  in  all  my 
misery  of  soul,  I  did  her  justice.  I 
remembered  the  countenance  of  me* 
lancholy  beauty  with  which  she  an* 
nounced  her  final  determination.  The 
accents  of  her  impassioned  voice  con- 
tinually rose  in  my  recollection,  giving 
the  deepest  testimony  of  a  heart  stmg* 
gUng  at  once  with  affection  and  a 
sense  of  duty.  In  my  wildest  reve- 
ries during  that  day  and  night  of 
wretchedness,  I  felt  that,  if  she  could 
have  spared  me  a  single  pang,  she 
would  have  rejoiced  to  cheer,  to  con- 
sole, to  tranquiliiae  me.  Those  were 
strange  feelings  for  a  rejected  lover, 
but  they  were  entirely  mine.  There 
was  so  lofty  a  spirit  in  her  glance,  so 
true  a  sincerity  in  her  language,  so 
pure  and  transparent  a  truth  in  her 
sighs,  and  smiles,  and  involuntary 
tears,  that  I  acquitted  her,  from  my 
soul,  of  all  attempts  to  try,  or  trinmph 
over,  my  devotion  to  her.  More  than 
once,  during  that  night  of  anguish,  I 
almost  imagined  the  scene  of  the  day 
actually  passing  again  before  my  eyes. 
I  saw  her  sorrows,  and  vainly  endea- 
voured to  subdue  them ;  I  heard  her 
convulsive  tones,  and  attempted  to 
calm  them;  I  reasoned  with  her, 
talked  of  our  common  helplessness, 
acknowledged  the  dignity  and  the 
delicacy  of  her  conduct,  and  even 
gave  her  lip  the  kiss  of  peace  and 
sorrow  as  I  bade  her  farewell.  Deep 
but  exquisite  illusion  t  which  I  cher- 
ished, and  strove  to  renew ;  until,  sud- 
denly aroused  by  some  changing  of 
the  sentmels,  or  passmg  of  the  atten- 
dants, I  looked  round,  and  saw  nothing 
but  the  gloomy  roof,  the  old  flicker- 
ing of  the  huge  lantern  hanging  from 
the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  the  beds 
whers  so  many  had  slept  theur  last, 
and  which  so  many  of  the  sleepers 
were  never  to  leave  with  life.  I  then 
had  the  true  experience  of  human 
passion.  Love,  in  the  light  and  gay, 
may  be  as  sportive  as  themselves; 
in  the  calm  and  grave,  it  may  be 
strong  and  deep ;  but  in  some,  it  is 
strong  as  tempest  and  consuming  as 
flame. 

-  I  should  probably  have  closed  my 


days  in  that  phioe  of  all  sfficliiig 
sights  and  sounds,  but  for  my  good 
old  Beguine.  On  her  first  vist  at 
dawn,  she  lectured  me  prodigwvfy 
on  the  folly  of  exposing  mysdf  to 
the  hazards  of  the  night  air,  of  whick 
she  evidently  thou^t  much  men 
than  of  the  Austrian  cannon -balls. 

They  might  shower  upon  the  huiid- 
ings  as  they  pleased,  but,"  said  tke 
Beguine, if  they  kill,  their  boanen 
is  done.  It  is  your  cold,  your  damp, 
your  night  air,  that  carries  off,  with- 
out letting  any  one  know  how,"  iht 
peiplexity  of  science  on  the  sulked 
plahily  forming  the  chief  evil  hi  poor 
Juliet's  mind. 

See  my  own  oondiUon,"  said  she, 
striving  to  bring  her  reooUeetimis  in 
aid  of  her  advice.  At  fifteen  I  vas 
a  barmaid  at  the  Swarta  Adler;  there 
I  ran  in  and  ont,  danoed  at  all  the 
family  fites,  and  was  as  gay  as  a 
burd  on  the  tree.  But  that  hfe  was 
too  good  to  last.  At  twen^,  a  cor- 
poral of  Prussian  dragoons  fm  in  lore 
with  me,  or  I  with  him— it  is  all  the 
same.  His  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Silesia,  and  away  we  all  marched. 
But  if  ever  there  was  a  eonntiyof 
fogs,  that  was  the  one.  There  are, 
now  and  then,  a  few  even  in  our  de- 
lightful France ;  but,  in  SOesia,  thef 
have  a  patent  for  them,  they  bsT* 
them  par  prwdkgt;  If  men  oonld 
eat  them,  there  wonld  never  be  a 
chance  of  starving  in  SQesia.  So  «e 
all  got  aore  throats.  Cannon  and 
musketry  were  nothing  to  tbera.  Oir 
dragoons  dropped  off  like  flics  at  the 
end  of  summer ;  and,  unless  we  had  i 
been  ordered  away  to  keep  the  Tnrki  , 
from  marching  to  Beriin,  or  the 
saints  know  where,  the  r^meet  ' 
would  have  had  its  last  quarters  ia  j 
this  world  within  a  league  of  the 
marshes  of  Breslau.  So  I  say  efer 
since — ^take  care  of  damp.'* 

Having  thus  relieved  her  food- 
natured  spirit  of  its  bordea,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  give  me  sketches  of  her  his- 
tory. The  corporal  had  fallen  a  vie- 
tim— though  whether  to  l^esian  fog, 
brandy,  or  bullet,  she  left  donbtfoi- 
and  she  had  married  his  succeiBor  't^ 
the  rank.  Love  and  matrimonr  in 
the  army  are  of  a  different  ordo"  fton 
eitlter  in  civil  life ;  for  the  lore 
perpetual,  the  matrimony  pfecariooa. 
Joiiet  aoknowiedged  that  she  sever 


left  above  a  month's  interval  between 
her  afflictions  as  a  widow  and  her 
consolations  as  a  wife.  In  the  course 
of  tune  she  changed  her  service.  A 
handsome  Austrian  sergeant  won  her 
heart  and  hand,  and  she  followed  him 
to  Hungary.  There,  between  marsh 
fever  and  Turkish  skirmishing,  various 
caanalties  occurred  in  the  matrimo- 
nial list ;  and  Juliet,  who  evidently 
had  been  a  handsome  brunette,  and 
whose  French  vivacity  distanced  all 
the  heavy  charms  of  the  Austrian 
I>easantry,  was  never  without  a  hus- 
band. At  length,  like  other  veterans, 
having  served  her  country  to  the  full 
extent  of  her  patriotism,  she  was  dis- 
charged with  her  tenth  husband,  and 
of  coarse  induced  the  honest  Austrian 
to  come  to  the  only  country  on  which, 
iu  a  Frenchwoman's  creed,  the  sun 
fi^hinea.   There  the  Austrian  died. 

I  loved  him,"  said  the  Begnine, 
wiping  her  eyes.  ^^He  was  an  ex- 
cellent fellow,  though  dull ;  and  I  be- 
lieve, next  to  smoking  and  schnaps, 
he  loved  me  better  than  any  thing 
else  in  the  world.  But  on  his  empe- 
ror's birth-day,  which  he  always  kept 
with  a  bottle  of  brandy  additional,  he 
rambled  out  into  the  fog,  and  came 
back  with  a  cold.  Pestel  I  knew  it 
waa  all  over  with  him ;  but  I  nursed 
him  like  a  babe,  and  he  died,  like  a  true 
Austrian,  with  his  meerschaum  in  his 
month,  bequeathmgme  his  snuff-box, 
the  oiortificate  of  his  pension,  and 
his  bleflsing.  I  buried  him,  got 
penakmed,  and  was  broken-hearted. 
What,  then,  was  to  be  done  ?  I  was 
born  for  society.  I  once  or  twice 
thought  of  an  eleventh  husband ;  bnt 
I  was  rich.  I  had  above  a  thousand 
francs,  and  a  pension  of  a  hundred ; 
this  perplexed  me.  I  was  determin- 
ed to  be  manried  for  myself  alone. 
Yet,  how  eould  I  know  whether  the 
hypocrites  who  clustered  roimd  me 
were  not  thinking  of  my  money  all  the 
white?  So  I  determfaied  to  many  no 
more — ^and  became  a  Begnine." 

In  all  my  vexation,  I  could  not 
help  taming  my  eye  upon  the  senti- 
mentalist.  She  interpreted  it  hi  the 
happy  way  of  her  country.  -  Yon 
wonder  at  my  self-denial,*' said  she ; 

I  perceive  it  in  your  astonishment. 
I  WAS  bta  fifty  then.  Yes,*'  said  she, 
clasping  her  hands  and  looking  pa^ 
thetic;  ^^I  acknowledge  that  it  wa$ 
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crud.  What  right  had  I  to  break  so 
many  hearts  ?  I  have  much  to  an- 
swer for— and  I  but  fifty !  I  am  even 
now  but  fifty-six.  Yet,  observe,  I 
have  taken  no  vows;  remark  that^ 
Monsieur  le  Capltaine.  At  this  mo- 
ment I  am  only  a  Sceur  de  Charit4, 
No,  nothing  shall  ever  Induce  me  to 
make  or  keep  the  vows.  1  am  free  to 
marry  to-morrow;  and  I  only  beg. 
Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  that  when  you 
are  well  enough  to  go  abroad  again, 
whether  in  the  town  or  in  the  coun- 
try, or  m  whatever  part  of  Europe 
you  may  travel,  you  will  have  the 
kindness  to  state  positively,  most  po- 
sitively, that  Juliet  Donnertronk,  n^e 
Ventreblen,  has  not  taken,  and  never 
will  take,  any  vows  whatever  I " 

Not  even  those  of  marriage, 
Juliet?"  asked  I. 

She  laughed,  and  patted  my  bumhig 
head,  with  roiw  etes  bien  bant 

Ah,  moqueur  Anglais  !  "  finishing  with 
all  the  pantomme  of  blushing  confa- 
sion,  and  starting  away  like  a  flutter- 
ed pigeon. 

As  soon  as  I  felt  able  to  move^ 
which  was  not  till  some  days  after, 
my  first  effort  was  to  reach  the  man- 
sion in  which  Clotilde  resided.  But 
th^re  I  received  the  intelligence,  that 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  my  first 
and  last  visit,  she  had  left  the  town 
with  the  saperior  of  the  convent.  She 
had  made  such  argent  entreaties  to 
the  governor  to  be  permitted  to  leave 
Valenciennes,  that  he  had  obtained  a 
passport  for  her  from  the  general 
commanding  the  trenches ;  and  not 
only  for  her,  bat  also  for  the  nuns — 
the  barmng  of  whose  convent  had 
left  them  houseless. 

Pahiful  as  it  was  thus  to  lose  her, 
it  was  m  some  degree  a  relief  to  find 
that  she  was  under  the  protection  of 
her  relative ;  and  when  I  saw,  from  day 
to  day,  the  ravage  that  was  committed 
by  the  tremendous  weight  of  fire,  I 
aimoet  rejoiced  that  she  was  no  longer 
exposed  to  its  perils. 

But  it  was  my  fate,  or  perhaps  my 
good  fortune,  never  to  be  suffidred  to 
brood  long  over  my  own  calamities. 
My  life  was  spent  m  the  midst  of 
tnmnlts,  which,  if  they  did  not  extin- 
guish— and  what  could  extinguish? — 
the  sense  of  such  mental  trials,  at  least 
prevented  the  echo  of  my  complaints 
from  returning  to  my  ears.  Before 
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the  midttight  of  that  very  day  in  which 
I  had  flung  myself  on  my  conch  with 
almost  total  indifference  as  to  my 
ever  resting  on  another,  the  whole 
city  was  idarmed  by  the  intelligence 
that  the  besiegers  were  evidently  pre- 
paring for  an  assault.  I  listened  un- 
disturbed. Even  this  could  scarcely 
add  to  the  horrors  in  wliich  the  inha- 
bitants lived  from  honr  to  hour;  and 
to  me  it  was  the  hope  of  a  rescue,  un- 
less I  should  be  struck  by  some  of  the 
shells,  which  now  were  perpetually 
bursting  in  the  streets,  or  should  even 
fall  a  victim  to  the  wrath  of  the  in- 
censed garrison.  But  an  order  came 
suddenly  to  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  hospital,  to  send  all  the  patients 
into  the  vaults,  and  throw  all  the  beds 
on  the  roof,  to  deaden  the  weight  of 
the  fire.  He  was  a  man  of  gentle- 
manlike manners,  and  had  been  at- 
tentive to  me,  in  the  shape  of  many 
of  those  minor  civilities  which  a  man 
of  severe  authority  might  have  re- 
fused, but  which  mark  kindliness  of 
disposition.  On  this  night  ho  told 
me,  that  he  had  orders  to  put  all  the 
prisoners  in  arrest ;  but  that  he  re- 
garded me  more  as  a  friend  than  a 
prisoner— and  that  I  was  at  liberty  to 
take  any  precaution  for  my  security 
which  I  thought  prope^  My  answer 
was,  that  I  hoped,  at  all  events, 
not  to  be  shut  into  the  vaults,  but  to 
take  my  chance  above  ground.''  In 
the  end,  I  proposed  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing the  mattresses  to  the  roof,  and 
remain  there  until  the  night  was  over. 
"  But  you  will  be  hit,"  said  my  friend. 
"  So  be  it,"  was  my  answer.  "  It  is 
the  natural  fate  of  my  profession ;  but, 
at  least,  I  shall  not  be  buried  alive.*' 
All  will  be  soon  over  with  us  all, 
and  with  Valenciennes,"  said  the  offi- 
cer ;  though  whether  to-night  or 
not,  is  a  question.  We  have  seen  new 
batteries  raised  within  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  enemy  have  now 
nearly  three  hundred  heavy  guns  in 
full  play ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  quan- 
tity of  shells,  they  must  have  a  hun- 
dred mortars  besides.  No  fortress  can 
stand  this ;  and,  if  it  continues,  we 
shall  soon  be  ground  into  dust."  He 
took  his  leave ;  and,  with  my  mattress 
on  my  shoulder,  I  mounted  the  num- 
berless and  creaking  staircases,  until 
the  door  of  the  roof  and  the  land- 
scape opened  on  me  together. 


The  night  was  exoesdvely  dark, 
but  perfectly  calm ;  and,  exo^t  where 
the  fire  from  the  batteries  marked 
their  position,  all  objects  beyond  the 
ramparts  were  invisible.  Tt^  town 
aronnd  me  lay  silent,  and  lookmgmore 
like  avast  grave  than  a  place  of  hnmsn 
existence.  Now  and  then  the  light 
of  a  lantern  gliding  along  the  rained 
streets,  showed  me  a  group  of  wretch- 
ed beings  hurrying  a  corpse  to  tbf 
next  churchyaid,  or  a  priest  seekiDg 
his  way  over  the  broken  hea^  to 
attend  some  dying  soldier  or  dtizen. 
All  was  utter  desolation. 

But  a  new  scene — ^a  terrible  and  jet 
asnperb  one— suddenly  broke  upon  me. 
A  discharge  of  rockets  from  various 
points  of  the  allied  lines,  showed  that 
a  general  movement  was  begun.  The 
batteries  opened  along  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  trenches,  and  by  their 
blaze  I  was  able  to  discern,  advancing 
and  formed  in  their  rear,  two  unraoise 
columns,  which,  however,  in  the  dis- 
tance and  the  fitfulness  of  the  glare, 
looked  more  like  huge  douds  than 
living  beings.  The  guns  of  the  ram- 
parts soon  replied,  and  the  roar  was 
deafening ;.  while  the  plunging  of  shot 
along  the  ramparts  and  roofis  made  our 
situation  perilous  in  no  sli^t  degree. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  this  hurricane 
of  fire,  I  saw  a  sbigle  rocket  shoot  up 
from  the  camp,  and  the  whde  range 
of  the  batteries  ceased  at  the  uistaot. 
The  completeness  of  the  cessation  was 
scarcely  less  appalling  than  the  roar. 
While  every  telescope  was  turned  ni- 
tently  to  the  spot,  where  the  colonias 
and  batteries  seemed  to  have  sunk  to- 
gether into  the  earth,  a  pyramid  of 
blasting  flame  burst  np  to  the  vcrj 
clouds,  carrymg  with  it  fragments  of 
beams  and  masonry.  Hie  expk»ioa 
rent  the  air,  and  shook  the  buUdiag 
on  which  I  stood  as  if  it  had  bees 
a  house  of  sand.  A  crowd  of  engi- 
neer and  staff-officers  now  rushed  on 
the  roof,  and  their  alarm  at  the  re- 
sults of  the  concussion  was  nndis- 
guised.  "  This  is  what  we  suspect- 
ed," said  the  chief  to  me ;  ^^bnt  it  wai 
impossible  to  discover  where  the  gal- 
lery of  their  mine- was  mn.  Our  coun- 
ter mine  has  clearly  failed."  He  hid 
scarcely  spoken  the  words,  before  a 
second  and  sdli  broader  explosion  tore 
np  the  ground  to  a  great  extent,  and 
threw  the  counterscarp  for  sevcnd 
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hundred  yards  into  the  ditch.  The 
drams  of  the  columns  were  now  dis- 
tinctly heard  beating  the  advance; 
bat  darkness  had  again  fallen,  and  all 
was  invisible.  A  thud  explosion  fol- 
lowed, still  closer  to  the  ramparts, 
which  blew  np  the  face  of  the  grand 
bastion.  The  stormers  now  gave  a 
general  shont,  and  I  saw  them  gal- 
lantly dashing  across  the  ditch  and 
covered  way,  tearing  down  the  pali- 
sades, fighting  hand  to  hand,  clearing 
the  oatworks  with  the  bayonet,  and 
finally  making  a  lodgement  on  the  bas- 
tion itself.  The  red -coats,  which  now 
swarmed  through  the  works,  and  the 
colours  planted  on  the  rampart,  show- 
ed me  that  my  countrymen  had  led 
the  assault,  and  my  heai*t  throbbed 
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with  envy  and  admiration.  "  Why 
am  I  not  there?"  was  my  involuntary 
cry ;  as  I  almost  wished  that  some  of 
the  shots,  which  were  now  flying  about 
the  roofs,  would  relieve  me  from  the 
shame  of  being  a  helpless  spectator. 
"  Mon  ami"  said  the  voice  of  the 
brave  and  good-natured  Frenchman, 
who  had  overheai'd  me — "  if  you  wish 
to  rejoin  your  regiment,  you  will  not 
have  long  to  wait.  This  aifair  will 
not  be  decided  to-night,  as  I  thought 
that  it  would  be  half  an  hour  ago. 
I  see  that  they  have  done  as  much 
as  they  intended  for  the  time,  and 
mean  to  leave  the  rest  to  fright  and 
famine.  To-morrow  will  tell  us  some* 
thing.  Pack  up  your  valise.  Bon 
soir  I " 


SONNET  TO  CLARKSON. 


Patriot  for  England's  conscience !   Champion  keen 
Of  man's  one  holy  birthright !  dear  grey  head, 
Lanrell'd  with  blessings  I— Hath  my  countiy  bred 
Lips,  to  her  shame,  in  unregcnerate  spleen 
Profaning  heaven's  own  air  with  words  unclean 
A^nst  thy  sacred  name  ? — ^Th'  august  pure  Dead 
In  calm  of  glory  sleep : — ^liko  them  serene. 
In  virtue  finnlier  mail'd  than  they  with  dust, 
Wait,  Clarkson,  on  our  sorrow-trodden  sphere, 
Until  her  climes  waft  promise  to  thine  ear, 
How  each  thy  proud  renown  will  have  itf  trust : 
Then  call'd,  at  the  life-judging  Throne  appear 
On  the  right  hand,  avouched  Loving  and  Just. 

A.B. 
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LETTEB  FROM  THE  BIGHT  HON.  GHABLES  HOPE,  lATE  LOBD  FBESIDXirr  OF 
THE  COURT  OF  SESSION. 

EDOBusaH,  20a  OeCo»r  IBM. 

TO  TKl  SPITOB  OV  BLAOKWOOB'a  ]iAOA.IUrK. 

Sib, 

I  did  not  read  Mr  Lockhart's  "  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  and  therdore  it 
only  lately,  and  by  mere  accident,  I  heard  that  he  has  inserted  an  anecdote  of 
Lord  Braxfield,  which,  if  it  had  been  tnie,  must  for  oyer  load  his  memoiy 
with  indelible  infamy.  The  stoiry,  in  substance,  I  understand  to  be  this— 
That  Lord  Braxfield  once  tried  a  man  for  forgery  at  the  Circuit  at  Duafria^ 
who  was  not  merely  an  acquaintance,  but  an  intimate  Mend  of  his  Lordship, 
with  whom  he  used  to  play  at  chess :  That  he  did  this  as  coolly  as  if  he  had 
been  a  perfect  stranger :  That  the  man  was  found  guilty :  That  he  pronoonced 
sentence  of  death  upon  him ;  and  then  added,  Now,  John,  I  think  I  have 
checkmated  you  now,"  A  more  unfeeling  and  brutal  conduct  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  imagine.  The  moment  I  heard  the  story  I  contradicted  it ;  as,  from  mj 
personal  knowledge  of  Lord  Braxfield,  I  was  certain  that  it  could  not  be  trae. 
Lord  Braxfield  certainly  was  not  a  polished  man  in  his  manners ;  and  now-a- 
days  especially  would  be  thought  a  coarse  man.  But  he  was  a  kind-hearted 
man,  and  a  warm  and  steady  Mend— intimately  acquainted  with  all  my 
family,  and  much  esteemed  by  them  all.  I  was  under  great  obligations  to 
him  for  the  countenance  he  showed  me  when  I  came  to  the  bar,  jost  ax(r 
years  ago,  and  therefore  I  was  resolved  to  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom. 
For  that  purpose,  I  directed  the  record  of  the  South  Circuit  to  be  carefully 
searched,  and  the  result  is,  that  Lord  Braxfield  never  tried  any  man  for  forqtry 
at  Dumfries.  But  I  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  as  it  might  have  been  said 
that  Sir  Walter  had  only  mistaken  the  town,  and  that  the  thing  might  have 
happened  at  some  of  the  other  Circuit  towns.  Therefore  I  then  directed  a 
search  to  be  made  of  the  records  of  all  the  other  Circuits  in  Scotland,  during 
the  whole  time  that  Lord  Braxfield  s^t  on  the  Justiciary  Bench ;  and  the 
result  is,  that  his  Lordship  never  tried  any  man  for  forgery  at  any  of  the 
Circuits,  except  ouce  at  Stirling  /  and  then  the  culprit,  instead  of  being  a  friend, 
or  even  a  common  acquaintance  of  Lord  Braxneld's,  teas  a  miserable  thop- 
keeper  in  the  town  of  Falkirk^  whose  very  name  it  is  hardly  possible  he  codd 
have  heard  till  he  read  it  in  the  indictment,  Tlicrefore  I  think  I  have  effec- 
tually cleared  his  character  from  the  incfiable  infamy  of  such  brutality. 

I  understand  that  Wr  Lockhart  became  completely  satisfied  that  this  story 
did  not  apply  to  Lord  Braxfield ;  and  therefore  has  set  it  down,  in  his  second 
edition,  to  the  credit,  or  rather  to  the  discredit,  not  of  Lord  Braxfield,  but  of 
a  "  certain  judged'  But  this  does  not  sufllciently  clear  Lord  Braxfield  of  it 
Because  thousands  may  never  see  his  second  edition,  or  if  they  did,  might 
think  that  the  story  still  related  to  Lord  Braxfield,  but  that  Mr  Lockhart  had 
suppressed  his  name  out  of  delicacy  to  his  family ;  and  therefore,  as  yonr  ex- 
cellent Magazine  has  a  more  extensive  circulation  in  Scotland  than  the  Quar- 
ierhf^  I  beg  of  you  to  give  this  letter  an  early  place.  I  imderstand  onccircnm- 
stance  which  satisfied  Mr  Lockhart  that  the  story  did  not  apply  to  Lord  Brax- 
field is,  that  the  family  had  assured  him  that  he  never  played  at  chess^  fact 
of  which  I  could  also  have  assured  Mr  Lockhart.  But  ^e  search  of  the  records 
of  Justiciary,  which  I  directed  to  be  made,  is  the  most  satisfactory  refutation 
of  the  infamous  calumny ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  how  Sir*  WaJter  coold  have 
believed  it  for  a  moment.  Certainly  he  would  not,  if  he  had  known  Lord 
Braxfield  as  intimately  as  I  did.  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  mcmoij, 
and  am  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  repaying  it. 

I  am, 

Sir, 

Tour  most  obedient  servant, 

C.  Hope. 
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PCOBMS  BY  EUZABETH  B.  BARRBTr.* 


These  volames,  from  the  pen  of 
Miss  Barrett,  would  be  a  remarkable 
publicatiou  at  any  time ;  bat,  in  the 
present  dearth  of  poetical  genins,  their 
appearance  is  doubly  welcome ;  their 
claims  on  oar  consideration  are  donbly 
strong ;  and  we  cannot  allow  ourselves 
to  pass  them  over  without  some  de- 
tailed notice  of  theur  contents.  In 
spite  of  many  blemishes  in  point  of 
execution,  this  lady's  poems  have  left 
a  very  favourable  impression  on  our 
mind.  If  the  poetess  does  not  always 
command  our  unqualified  approbation, 
we  are  at  all  times  disposed  to  bend 
in  reverence  before  the  deep-hearted 
and  highly  accomplished  woman — a 
woman,  whose  powers  appear  to  us 
to  extend  over  a  wider  and  profonnder 
range  of  thought  and  feeling,  than  ever 
before  fell  within  the  intellectual  com- 
pass of  any  of  the  softer  sex. 

If  we  might  venture  to  divine  this 
lady's  moral  and  intellectual  character 
from  the  general  tone  of  her  writings, 
we  should  say,  that  never  did  woman's 
mind  dwell  more  habitually  among 
the  thoughts  of  solemn  experienoe— r 
never  was  woman's  genius  impressed 
more  profoundly  with  the  earnestness 
of  life,  or  sanctified  more  purely  by  the 
overshadowing  awfuUiess  of  death. 
8he  aspires  to  write  as  she  has 
lived ;  and  certainly  her  poetry  opens 
up  many  glimpses  into  the  history  of  a 
pure  and  profound  heart  which  has 
felt  and  suffered  much.  At  the  same 
time,  a  reflective  cast  of  intellect  lifts 
her  flings  into  a  higher  and  calmer 
region  than  that  of  ordinary  sorrow. 
There  are  certain  delicate  and  felici- 
tous peculiarities  in  the  constitution 
of  her  sensibilities,  which  frequently 
impart  a  rare  and  subtle  originality 
to  emotions  which  are  as  old,  and  as 
widely  diffused,  as  the  primeval  curse. 
The  spirit  of  her  poetry  appears  to  us 
to  be  eminently  religious ;  not  because 
we  think  her  very  successful  when 
she  deals  directly  with  the  mysteries 
of  divine  truth,  but  because  she  makes 
us  feel,  even  when  handling  the  least 
sacred  subjects,  that  we  arc  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  heart  which,  in  its  purity, 
sees  God.  In  the  writings  of  such  a 
woman,  there  must  be  much  which  is 


calculated  to  be  a  blessing  and  a  benet 
fit  to  mankind.  If  her  genius  always 
found  a  suitable  exponent  in  her  style, 
she  would  stand  unrivaled,  we  think, 
among  the  poetesses  of  England. 

But  whether  it  be  that  Miss  Baiiett 
is  afraid  of  degrading  poetiy  to  the 
low  rank  of  an  ocampliskment^YrYk^ 
ther  it  be  that  she  has  some  peculiar 
theory  of  her  own  on  the  subject  of 
language,  and  on  the  mode  hi  which 
poetical  emotions  may  be  most  felici- 
tously expressed— whether  it  be  that 
nature  has  denied  her  the  possession 
of  a  sound  critical  judgment,  or  that 
she  refuses  to  exercise  it  in  the  mcH 
ment  of  Inspuration — ^whether  it  be 
that  she  considers  the  habit  of  pure 
and  polished  composition  an  attain- 
ment of  very  secondary  unportance-^ 
or  whether  it  be  that  she  has  allowed 
herself  to  be  infected  by  the  prevailing 
mannerisms  of  the  day— certain  it  is, 
that  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  her 
poetry  in  which  she  has  failed  to  add 
the  graces  of  a  good  style  and  of  care-» 
ful  versification  to  her  other  excellent 
acquirements.  That  she  can  write 
pure  English,  and  that  she  frequently 
does  so,  is  undeniable.  In  some  of 
the  extracts  which  we  shall  give,  we 
believe  that  the  language  could  scarce* 
ly  be  improved.  But  we  are  oout 
strained  to  say,  that  her  compositiona 
are  very  often  disfigured  by  stramed 
or  slovenly  modes  of  phraseology^ 
which  greatly  detract  from  their  imt 
pressiveness,  and  which  must  mate- 
rially injure  the  reputation  of  their 
authoress,  by  tummg  away  many 
hearts  from  the  homage  which  they 
otherwise  would  most  willmgly  have 
rendered  to  her  exalted  genius. 

Miss  Barrett  is  a  classical  scholar. 
She  surely  knows  that  the  great  works 
In  which  she  delights  have  earned  the 
epithet  of  cUmical^  and  come  recom- 
mended to  the  reverence  of  all  man- 
kind, solely  in  virtue  of  the  scrupulous 
propriety  of  their  language ;  and  be- 
cause they  are  fitted  to  serve  as  models 
of  style  to  all  succeeding  generations. 
The  purity  of  their  diction,  and  no- 
thing else,  has  been  their  passport  to 
immortality.  We  cannot  but  lament 
that  Miss  Barrett  has  not  provided 
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Poems  by  Elizabeth  B.  Bforett, 


more  sorely  for  her  future  fame,  by 
turning  to  their  best  account  the  les- 
sons which  the  masterpieces  of  anti- 
quity are  especially  commissioned  to 
teach. 

Let  it  not  bethought  that  we  would 
counsel  Miss  Barrett,  or  any  one  else, 
to  propose  these  works  to  themselves 
as  direct  objects  of  imitation.  Far 
from  it.  Such  directions  would  be 
very  yagne  and  unmeaning,  and  might 
lead  to  the  commission  of  the  very 
errors  which  they  aimed  at  preventing. 
The  words  "  purity  and  propriety  of 
diction**  are  themselves  very  vague 
words.  Let  us  say,  then,  that  a  style 
whidi  goes  at  once  to  the  point,  which 
is  felt  to  get  through  business^  and 
which  carries  with  it  no  affectation, 
dther  real  or  apparent,  is  always  a 
good  style;  and  that  no  other  style  is 
good.  This  is  the  quality  which  may 
be  generalized  from  the  works  of  the 
great  authors  of  all  ages,  as  the  prime 
characteristic  of  all  good  writing. 
Their  style  is  always  pregnant  with  a 
working  activity — ^it  impresses  us  with 
the  feeUng  that  real  work  is  done  here. 
We  fear  not  to  say  that  Milton  hun« 
self  owes  much  of  his  reputation  to  the 
peremptory  and  business-like  vigour 
of  lus  style.  He  never  beats  about 
the  bush — ^he  never  employs  language 
which  a  plain  man  would  not  have 
employed — ^if  he  could.  ThesubUmity 
of  Paradise  Lost"  is  supported 
throughout  by  the  direct  force  of  its 
language— language  the  most  elabo- 
rate, but  also  the  most  to  the  point, 
and  the  least  fantastical,  that  ever  fell 
from  human  lips.  There  are  difficul- 
ties to  encounter  in  the  abstract  con- 
ception of  the  poem.  The  naked  argu- 
ment does  not  at  first  recommend  itself 
to  our  understanding.  It  is  not  till  we 
have  vanquished  those  difficulties, — ^in 
which  step  we  are  mainly  assisted  by 


the  unparalleled  execution  of  the  work, 
— that  all  our  sympathies  graritate 
towards  the  mysterious  theme. 

Now  if  it  be  true  that  it  require 
all  the  force  of  a  thoroughly  practical 
style  to  reconcile  our  affections  to  sacb 
remote  and  obscure  cono^tioDs  as  the 
fall  of  man,  the  war  of  the  rehdlions 
angels,  &c.,  it  is  peculiariy  unfortn- 
nate  that  Miss  Barrett,  in  her  opeoing 
poem,  entitled  a  Drama  of  Exile,*" 
should  have  ventured  to  tread  on 
Miltonic  ground.  For,  while  our  feel- 
ings are  naturally  disposed  to  flj  off 
at  a  tangent  from  the  vague  and  im- 
palpable conceptions  which  form  the 
staple  of  her  poem,  the  di-eamyand 
unpractical  character  of  her  style 
makes  them  fly  still  further  from  the 
subject.  The  force  of  her  language  is 
not  sufficient  to  bind  down  and  riret 
our  sympathies  to  the  theme ;  and  the 
lyrical  portions  of  the  drama,  in  par- 
ticular,  are  so  inarticulate,  that  we 
are  compelled  to  pronounce  this  com- 
position— ^partial  to  it  as  its  authoress 
is — ^the  least  successful  of  her  works. 

But  it  is  our  wish  to  do  full  justice 
to  Miss  Barrett's  extraordinary  me- 
rits, and  to  convey  to  our  readers  a 
favourable  impression  of  her  powers; 
and  therefore  we  shall  say  no  mm 
at  present  about  the  Drama  of 
Exile,**  but  shall  turn  our  attention  to 
some  of  the  fairer  and  less  question- 
able manifestations  of  her  genius.  We 
shall  commence  with  her  sonnets;  for 
these  appear  to  us  to  be  by  fiir  the 
most  finished  of  her  compositioDS  in 
point  of  style;  and  in  depth  and 
purity^  of  sentiment,  we  thmk  that 
they  surpass  any  thing  she  has  ever 
written,  with  the  exception  of  the 
poem  entitled  Bertha  in  the  Lane,'* 
which  we  shall  quote  hereafter.  As 
our  first  spedmen,  we  select  one  which 
she  entitles 


DiSOOHTBVT. 

Light  human  nature  is  too  lightly  tost 

And  ruffled  without  cause ;  complaining  o&— > 

Restless  with  rest — ^until^  being  overthrown. 

It  learneth  to  lie  quiet.    Let  a  frost 

Or  a  small  wasp  have  crept  to  the  innermost 

Of  our  ripe  peach ;  or  let  the  wilful  sun 

Shine  westward  of  our  window, — straight  we  run 

A  furlong's  sigh,  as  if  the  world  were  lost. 

But  what  time  tlu-ough  the  heart  and  through  the  brain 

God  hath  transfix 'd  us, — we,  so  moved  before. 

Attain  to  a  calm !  Ay,  shouldering  weights  of  pain. 

We  anchor  in  deep  waters,  safe  from  shore ; 

And  hear,  submissive,  o'er  the  stormy  main, 

God's  chartered  judgments  walk  for  evermore/* 
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Tes ;  we  fear  it  is  too  trae  that  the  same  solemn  thonght  T?ith  which  the 
Toice  of  God  never  speaks  so  articu-  sonnet  conclndes,  forms  the  moral  of 
lately  to  man,  as  when  it  speaks  in  her  ballad  entitled  the  Laj  of  the 
tiie  desperate  calm  of  a  sonl  to  which  Brown  Rosary."  It  is  thus  that  the 
life  or  death  has  done  its  worst.  The   heroine  of  that  poem  speaks — 

"  Then  breaking  into  tears — *  Dear  God,*  she  cried,  *  and  must  we  see 
All  blissful  things  depart  from  us,  or  ere  we  go  to  Thes  ? 
We  cannot  guess  thee  in  the  wood,  or  hear  thee  in  the  wind  ? 
Our  cedars  must  fall  round  us,  ere  we  see  the  light  behind  ? 
A  J  sooth,  we  feel  too  strong  in  weal,  to  need  thee  on  that  road ; 
Bat  woe  being  come,  the  soul  is  dumb  that  crieth  not  on  '  Gk>d.' " 

Then  it  is  that  the  despair  which  blackens  the  earth  strikes  dear  the 
face  of  the  sky.  Listen  again  to  Miss  Baiiett,  when  her  sold  is  cheered  by 
the  promises  of  "  Futnrity — 

,  FUTUBITT. 

And,  O  belored  roices !  upon  which 

Ours  passionately  call,  because  erelong 

Ye  brake  off  in  Uie  middle  of  that  song 

We  sang  together  softly,  to  enrich 

The  poor  world  with  the  sense  of  lore,  and  witch 

The  heart  out  of  things  evil — I  am  strong,-^ 

Knowing  ye  are  not  lost  for  aye  among 

The  hills,  with  last  year's  thrush.   God  keeps  a  niche 

In  Heaven  to  hold  our  idols !  and  albeit 

He  brake  them  to  our  faces,  and  denied 

That  our  close  kisses  should  impur  their  white,^ 

I  know  we  shall  behold  them  raised,  complete, — 

The  dust  shook  from  their  beauty, — glorified 

New  Menmons  singing  in  the  great  God-light. 

And  again,  listen  to  her  hallowed  and  womanly  strain  when  she  speaks 
of  "Comfort 

COICFOBT. 

Speak  low  to  me,  my  Sayiour — ^low  and  sweet 
From  out  the  hallelujahs,  sweet  and  low. 
Lest  I  should  fear  and  faJl,  and  miss  thee  so 
Who  art  not  miss*d  by  any  that  entreat. 
Speak  to  me  as  to  Mary  at  thy  feet — 
And  if  no  precious  gums  my  hands  bestow. 
Let  my  tears  drop  like  amber,  while  I  go 
In  reach  of  thy  divinest  Toice  complete 
In  humanest  affection — thus,  in  sooth 
To  lose  the  sense  of  losing !   As  a  child. 
Whose  song-bird  seeks  the  wood  for  evermore, 
Is  sung  to  in  its  stead  by  mother's  mouth ; 
Till,  sinking  on  her  breast,  loye>reconciled. 
He  sleeps  the  faster  that  he  wept  before.*' 

How  profound  and  yet  how  feminine  is  the  sentiment !  No  man  could  have 
written  that  sonnet.  It  rises  spontaneously  from  the  heart  of  a  Christian 
woman,  which  overflows  with  feelings  more  gracious  and  more  gracefrd  than 
erer  man*s  can  be.  It  teaches  us  what  religious  poetry  truly  is ;  for  it  makes 
affections  inspired  by  the  simplest  things  of  earth,  to  iUnstrate,  with  the 
most  artless  beauty,  the  solemn  consolations  of  the  Cross. 

The  pointedness  of  the  following  religious  sonnet  is  T^ry  striking  and 
sublime.   The  text  is,  "  And  the  Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter.** 

The  Meanimo  of  the  Look. 
^  I  think  that  look  of  Christ  might  seem  to  say — 
'  Thou  Peter  !  art  thou  then  a  common  stone 
Which  I  at  last  must  break  my  heart  upon. 
For  all  God's  charge,  to  his  high  angels,  may 
Guard  my  foot  better  ?    Did  I  yesterday 


W ub  %  feet,  my  belored,  that  they  shoiild  ran 
Quick  to  deny  me  'neath  the  morning  8im| — 
And  do  thy  kisses,  like  the  rest,  betray  ^ 
The  cock  crows  coldly ^Go>  and  manifest 
A  late  contrition,  but  no  bootless  fear ! 
For  when  thy  deathly  need  is  bitterest, 
Thou  shalt  not  be  denied,  as  t  am  here — 
My  Toice,  to  Qod  and  angete,  shall  attest, — 
BecauM  I  kkow  thU  man,  let  him  hi  dear* " 

One  more  Bonneti  and  we  bid  adieu  to  these  very  favourable  specunens  of 
Miss  Barrett's  genius 

PAttSROa  TaUOBT  BT  NlTYTBt. 

"»0  dreary  life!'  We  cry,  *  O  dreary  life  I ' 
And  still  the  generations  of  the  birds 
Sing  through  our  sighing,  and  the  flocks  and  herds 
Serenely  live  while  we  are  keeping  strife 
With  Heayen's  true  purpose  in  us,  as  a  knife 
Against  which  we  may  striiggle.   Ocean  girds 
Unslacken'd  the  dry  land :  sayannah-swards 
Unweary  sweep :  hills  watch,  unworn ;  and  rife 
Meek  leayes  drop  yearly  from  the  forest-trees. 
To  show,  aboye,  the  unwasted  stars  that  pass 
In  their  old  glory.   O  thou  God  of  old ! 
Grant  me  some  smaller  grace  thah  comes  to  these  ; — 
But  so  much  patience,  as  a  blade  of  grass 
Grows  by  contented  through  the  heat  and  cold." 


There  is  a  poem  in  these  Toltimes 
entitled  the  "  Cry  of  rte  Btman^^ — 
some  stanzas  of  which  are  inspired 
Jby  profound  feeling,  and  written  with 
a  rare  force  and  simplicity  of  style ; 
but  as  other  parts  of  it  are  obscure, 
and  as  it  appears  to  us  to  be  of  very 
unequal  merit,  we  shall  not  quote  the 
whole  of  it.  In  addition  to  the  faults 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  poem 
itself,  its  title  is  objectionable,  as  em- 
bodying one  of  Miss  Barrett^s  worst 
mannerisms,  and  one  for  which  we 
think  that  no  allowance  ought  to  be 
made.  She  is  in  the  habit  of  employ- 
ing certain  adjectives  in  a  substantive 
sense.  She  does  so  here.  In  other 
places  she  writes  Heaven  assist  1^ 
Uumany  Leaning  from  my  Atcman,*' 
that  is,  stooping  from  my  rank  as  a 
human  being.  In  one  passage  she 
Bays, 

Till  the  heavenly  Infinite 
Falling  off  from  our  CreaUd^ 
mtttart  being  understood  after  the 
word  "  created."  The  word  "  Di- 
vine" is  one  which  she  frequently 
employs  in  this  substantive  fashion. 
She  also  writes  "  Chanting  down  the 
t?oW«i"— the  golden  what? 

Then  the  full  sense  of  your  mortal 
Rush*d  upon  you  deep  and  loud»" 

For  "mortal,"  read  "mortality." 


tt  is  true  that  this  practice  may  he 
defended  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
example  and  authority  of  MHtoo. 
But  Miss  Barrett  is  mistake  if  she 
supposes  that  her  frequent  and  pro* 
minent  use  of  such  a  form  of  spc^ 
can  be  justified  by  the  rare  and  anob- 
trUsive  instances  of  it  which  are  to  be 
found  m  the  Paradise  Last.  To  use 
an  anomalous  expression  two  or  three 
times  in  a  poem  consisting  of  many 
thousand  lines,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  bHnging  the  same  anomaly 
conspicuously  forward,  and  employing 
it  as  a  common  and  favourite  mode  of 
speech  in  a  number  of  small  poems. 
In  the  former  case,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  expression  is  vindicated  by 
the  context,  and  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  employed ;  in  the 
latter  case  it  becomes  a  nnisaDce 
which  cannot  be  too  rigorously  put 
down.  One  step  further  and  we  shall 
find  ourselves  talking,  in  the  dialect 
of  Yankeeland,  of  "us  poor  Ha- 
mans!"  However,  as  the  point  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  one  which  does  not 
admit  of  controversy,  we  shall  say  no 
more  on  the  subject,  but  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  more  agreeable  duty  of 
quoting  the  greater  potfion  of  Afiss 
Barrett's  poem,  which  may  be  regard* 
ed  as  a  commentaiy  on  the  prayer— 
"  The  Lord  be  meltlfhl  to  us  sinners.'^ 
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Tns  Cut  or  tBB  HvirAir. 
"  '  There  is  no  God,*  the  foolish  sailh, — 

But  none,  *  There  is  no  sorrow  5  * 
And  nature  oft,  the  cry  of  ftdth. 

In  bitter  need  will  borrow : 
Eyes,  which  the  preachef  cotdd  not 
school. 

By  wayside  graves  are  raised ; 
And  lips  say,  '  God  be  pitiful,' 
.  Which  ne'er  said,  *  God  be  praised.*  • 
Bepitifhl,OGod! 

•'The  curse  of  gold  upon  the  land, 
The  lack  of  bread  enforces — 

The  ndl-cars  snort  from  strand  to  strand. 
Like  more  of  Death's  White  horses ! 

The  rich  preach  'rights'  and  future 
days. 

And  hear  no  angel  scoffing : 
The  poor  die  mute — ^with  starving  gaze 
On  corn-ships  in  the  offing. 

Be  pitiful,  O  God ! 

"  We  meet  together  at  the  feast — 

To  private  mirth  betake  us — 
We  stare  down  in  the  winecup,  lest 

Some  vacant  chair  should  shake  us  ! 
We  name  delight,  and  pledge  it  found — 

'  It  shall  be  ours  to-morrow ! ' 
God*8  seraphs !  do  your  voices  sound 

As  sad  in  naming  sorrow ! 

Be  pitiful,  O  God! 

*'  We  sit  together,  with  the  skies. 

The  steadfast  skies,  above  us : 
W©  look  into  each  other  s  eyes,— 

'  And  how  long  will  you  love  us  ? 
The  eyes  grow  Sm  with  prophecy. 

The  voicee,  low  and  breathless — 
'Tlll.death  us  part ! '— O  words»  to  be 

Our  best  for  love  the  deathless! 

BepitiM,  dear  God! 

We  tremble  by  the  harmless  bed 

Of  one  loved  and  departed — 
Our  tears  drop  on  the  lips  that  said 

Last  night, '  Be  stronger-hearted  I ' 
O  Qod-4o  clasp  those  fingers  olose» 

And  yet  to  feel  so  lonely ! — 
To  see  a  light  on  dearest  brows, 

Wliich  is  the  daylight  only ! 

Be  pitiful*  O  God ! 

**  The  happy  children  come  to  us, 

And  look  up  in  our  faces : 
They  ask  us — Was  it  thus,  and  thus. 

When  we  were  in  their  places  ? — 
We  cannot  speak : — we  see  anew 

The  hills  we  used  to  live  in ; 
And  feel  our  mother's  smile  press  through 

The  kisses  she  is  givhig. 

Bepitifbl,OGod; 


"  We  pray  together  at  the  kirk, 

For  mercy,  mercy,  solely— 
Hands  weary  with  the  evil  work. 

We  lift  them  to  the  Holy  I 
The  corpse  is  calm  below  our  knee — 

Its  spirit,  bright  befbre  Thee— 
Between  them,  worse  than  either>  we — 

Without  the  rest  or  glory ! 

Bo  pitiful,  O  God ! 

We  sit  on  hilts  otir  childhood  wist, 
Woods,  hamlets,  stl*eakns,  beholding ! 
The  sun  strikes,  through  the  furthest 
mist, 

The  city's  spire  to  golden. 
The  city's  golden  spira  it  was. 

When  hope  and  health  were  strongest. 
But  now  it  is  tiie  churchyard  grass 

We  look  upon  the  longest. 

Be  pitiful,  O  God! 

"  And  soon  all  vision  waxeth  duU — 
Men  whisper,  'He  is  dying :' 

We  cry  no  more,  '  Be  pitiful ! ' — 
We  have  no  strength  for  crying  ! — 

No  strength,  no  need  I   Then,  Soul  of 
mine. 

Look  up  and  triumph  rather— 
Lo !  in  the  depth  of  God's  Divine, 
The  ^on  adjures  the  FMher— 

Be  pitiful,  O  God ! " 

"The  Romance  of  the  Swaa*s 
Nest**  is  written  in  a  different  vein. 
It  is  characterised  hj  a  graceful  plaj- 
folness  of  manner  and  sentiment, 
which  shows  how  heartily  the  amiable 
authoress  caa  enter  into  the  sympa- 
thies and  enjoyments  of  a  child,  and 
how  much  she  is  at  home  when  she 
engages  in  lighter  dalliance  with  the 
muse.  We  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
print  in  italics  two  or  three  Barret- 
tisms^  which  howevier,  we  believe,  are 
not  very  reprehensible.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  a  very  pleasing  and  elegant  per- 
formance : — 

The  Rohance  of  the  Swak's  Kest.- 

"  Little  Ellie  sits  alone 
Mid  the  beeches  of  a  meadow. 

By  a  stream-ade,  on  the  grass : 

And  the  trees  are  showering  down 
Doublei  of  thBir  leaves  in  shadow, 

On  her  shining  hair  and  face. 

She  has  thrown  her  bonnet  by ; 
And  her  feet  she  has  been  dipping 
In  the  shallow  water*^  flow- 
Now  ehe  holds  them  nakedly 
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In  her  hands,  all  sleek  and  dripping. 
While  she  rocketh  to  and  fro. 

''Little  Ellie  sits  alone,— 
And  the  smile,  she  sofUy  useth. 

Fills  the  silence  Uke  a  speech ; 

While  she  thinks  what  shall  be  done, — 
And  the  sweetest  pleasure,  chooseth. 

For  her  future  within  reach ! 

^  Little  Ellie  in  her  smile 
Chooseth  . . , '  I  will  hare  a  lorer, 

Riding  on  a  steed  of  steeds ! 

Ho  shall  love  me  without  guile ; 
And  to  Aim  I  will  discoyer 

That  swan's  nest  among  the  reeds. 

'  And  the  steed  shaU  be  red-roa% 
And  the  lorer  shall  be  noble. 

With  an  eye  that  takes  the  breath, — 

And  the  lute  he  plays  upon 
Shall  strike  ladies  into  trouble. 

As  his  sword  strikes  men  to  death. 

'  And  the  steed,  it  shall  be  shod 
All  in  silver,  housed  in  azure. 

And  the  mane  shall  swim  the  wind ! 

And  the  hoofs,  along  the  sod. 
Shall  flash  onward  in  a  pleasure, 

mi  the  shepherds  look  behind. 

"  *  But  my  lorer  will  not  prise 
All  the  glory  that  he  rides  in. 

When  he  gazes  in  my  face ! 

He  will  say,  *  O  Loto,  thine  eyes 
Build  the  shrine  my  soul  abides  in ; 

And  I  kneel  here  for  thy  grace.' 

'''Then,  ay,  then — he  shall  kneel 
low — 

With  the  red-roan  steed  anear  him 
Which  shall  seem  to  understand  « 
Till  I  answer,  "  Rise,  and  go ! 

For  the  world  must  lore  and  fear  him 
Whom  I  gift  with  heart  and  hand." 

" '  Then  he  will  arise  so  pale, 
I  shall  feel  my  own  lips  tremble 

With  a  yet  I  must  not  say — 

Nathless,  maiden-brare,  "  Farewell," 
I  will  utter  and  dissemble — 

"  Light  to-morrow,  with  to-day." 

" '  Then  he  will  ride  through  the  hills, 
To  the  wide  world  past  the  river. 

There  to  put  away  all  wrong  ! 

To  make  straight  distorted  wills, — 
And  to  empty  the  broad  quiver 

Which  the  wicked  bear  along. 

" '  Three  times  shall  a  young  foot-page 
Swim  the  stream,  and  climb  the  moun- 
tain. 


And  kneel  down  beade  my  feet — 
"  Lo !  my  master  sends  this  gage^ 
Lady, /or  thypity^s  eomUmg  ! 

What  wilt  thou  exchange  for  it ! " 

"' And  the  first  time,  I  will  send 
A  white  rosebud  for  a  guerdon,-^ 

And  the  second  time,  a  glove  1 

But  the  third  time-^I  maj  bend 
From  my  pride,  and  answer — ^"Pardoo, 

If  he  comes  to  take  my  lore.'* 

" '  Then  the  young  foot-page  will  nm, 
Then  my  lover  will  ride  faster. 

Till  he  kneeleth  at  my  knee ! 

"  I  am  a  duke*s  eldest  son ! 
Thousand  serfs  do  call  me  master*-^ 

But,  O  Love,  I  love  but  thee  1 " 

"'He  will  kiss  me  on  the  mouth 
Then,  and  lead  me  as  a  lorer. 
Through  the  crowds  that  praise  hb 
deeds  I 

And,  when  soul-tied  by  one  troth. 
Unto  him  I  will  discover 
That  swan's  nest  among  the  reeds.' 

"  Little  Ellie,  with  her  smile 
Not  yet  ended,  rose  up  gaily, — 

Tied  the  bonnet,  donn'd  the  shoe-* 

And  went  homeward,  round  a  mile. 
Just  to  see,  as  she  did  daily. 

What  more  eggs  were  with  the  too. 

"  Pushing  through  the  elm-tree  oops* 
Winding  by  the  stream,  light-hearted. 
Where  me  osier  pathway  leads- 
Past  the  boughs  she  stoops — and  stops ! 
Lo !  the  wild  swan  had  deserted — 
And  a  rat  had  gnaw'd  the  reeds. 

"  EQie  went  home  sad  and  slow ! 

If  she  found  the  lorer  eT«r, 
With  his  red-roan  steed  of  steeds^ 
Sooth  I  know  not !  but  I  know 
She  could  show  him  nerer — aerer. 
That  swan's  nest  among  the  reeds  !** 
Bnt  the  gem  of  the  collection  is 
unquestionably  the  poem  entitled 
"  Bertha  in  the  Lane."   This  is  the 
purest  picture  of  a  broken  be4ut  that 
ever  drew  tears  fix)m  the  eyes  of  wo- 
man or  of  man.  Although  our  extracts 
are  likely  to  exceed  the  proportion 
which  they  ought  to  bear  to  our  critical 
commentary,  we  must  be  permitted 
to  quote  this  poem  eutirc.    A  grain 
of  such  poetry  is  worth  a  cart-load  of 
criticism : — 

Bbrtha  or  THE  Laits. 
''  Put  the  broidery-frame  away. 
For  my  sewing  is  all  done] 


Voem  by  EUzabM  B.  Barrett. 
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The  last  thread  is  used  to-d&y,  On  my  finger  is  a  ring; 


And  I  need  not  join  it  on. 
Though  the  clock  stands  at  the  noon, 
I  am  weary !    I  have  sewn 
Sweetj  for  thee,  a  wedding-gown. 

"  Sister,  help  me  to  the  bed. 

And  stand  near  me,  dearest-sweet. 

Do  not  shrink  nor  be  afraid. 
Blushing  with  a  sudden  heat ! 
No  one  standeth  in  the  street  ? — 
By  God  8  love  I  go  to  meet. 
Lore  I  thee  with  love  complete. 

*'  I.«ean  thy  face  down !  drop  it  in 
These  two  hands,  that  I  may  hold 

Twixt  their  palms  thy  cheek  and  chin. 
Stroking  back  the  curls  of  gold. 
'TIS  a  fair,  fair  face,  in  sooth — 
LArger  eyes  and  redder  mouth 
Than  mine  were  in  my  first  youth ! 

"  Thou  art  younger  by  seven  years — 
Ah ! — so  bashful  at  my  gaze, 

That  the  lashes,  hung  with  tears. 
Grow  too  heavy  to  upraise  ? 
I  would  wound  thee  by  no  touch 
Which  thy  shyness  feels  as  such — 
Dost  thou  mind  me,  dear,  so  much  ? 

Hare  I  not  been  nigh  a  mother 
To  thy  sweetness^tell  me,  dear  ? 
Have  we  not  loved  one  another 
Tenderly,  from  year  to  year ; 
Since  our  dying  mother  mild 
Said  with  accents  undeJUed,"^ 
*  Child,  be  mother  to  this  child ! ' 

*^  Mother,  mother,  up  in  heaven^ 
Stand  up  on  the  jasper  sea, 

And  be  witness  I  have  given 
All  the  gifts  required  of  me ; — 
Hope  that  bless'd  me,  bliss  that 

crown'd. 
Love,  that  left  me  with  a  wound. 
Life  itself,  that  tumeth  round! 

"  Mother,  mother,  thou  art  kind. 
Thou  art  standing  in  the  room, — 

In  a  molten  glory  shrined. 
That  rays  off  into  the  gloom ! 
But  thy  smile  is  bright  and  bleak 
Like  cold  waves — I  cannot  speak ; 
I  sob  in  it,  and  grow  weak. 

**  Ghostly  mother,  keep  aloof 
One  hour  longer  from  my  soul — 

For  I  still  am  thinking  of 
Earth's  warm-beating  joy  and  dole ! 


Which  I  still  see  glittering. 
When  the  night  Iddes  every  thing. 

"  little  sister,  thou  art  pale ! 

Ah !  I  have  a  wandering  brain — 
But  I  lose  that  fever-bale, 

And  my  thoughts  grow  calm  again. 

Lean  down  closer — closer  still ! 

I  have  words  thine  ear  to  fill, — 

And  would  kiss  thee  at  my  will. 

^  Dear,  I  heard  thee  in  the  spring. 
Thee  and  Robert — through  the  trees. 

When  we  all  went  gathering 
Boughs  of  May-bloom  for  the  bees. 
Do  not  start  so !  think  instead 
How  the  sunshine  overhead 
8eem*d  to  trickle  through  the  shade. 

What  a  day  it  was,  that  day ! 
Hills  and  vales  did  openly 
Seem  to  heave  aiid  throb  away. 
At  the  sight  o'f  the  great  sky : 
And  the  silence,  as  it  stood 
In  the  glory's  golden  flood. 
Audibly  did  bud — and  bud ! 

''Through  the  winding  hedgerows  green, 
How  we  wander'd,  I  and  you, — 

With  the  bowery  tops  shut  in. 
And  the  gates  that  show'd  the  view — 
How  we  talk'd  there !  thrushes  soft 
Sang  our  pauses  out, — or  oft 
Bleatings  took  them,  from  the  croft. 

Till  the  pleasure,  grown  too  strong. 
Left  me  muter  evermore ; 
And,  the  winding  road  being  long, 
I  walked  out  of  sight,  before ; 
And  so,  wrapt  in  musings  fond. 
Issued  (past  the  wayside  pond) 
On  the  meadow-lands  beyond. 

''  I  sate  down  beneath  the  beech 
Which  leans  over  to  the  lane. 

And  the  far  sound  of  your  speech 
Did  not  promise  any  pain : 
And  I  bless'd  you  full  and  free. 
With  a  smile  stoop'd  tenderly 
O'er  the  May-flowers  on  my  knee. 

**  But  the  sound  grew  into  word 
As  the  speakers  drew  more  near — 

Sweet,  forgive  me  that  I  heard 
What  you  wish'd  me  not  to  hear. 
Do  not  weep  so — do  not  shake — 
Oh, — I  heard  thee,  Bertha,  make 
Good  true  answers  for  my  sake. 


*  "  With  accents  undeJUed ;  "  this  is  surely  a  very  strange  and  unaccountable 
interpolation.  How  was  it  possible,  or  conceivable,  that  any  accents  could  be 
df filed,  which  conveyed  the  holiest  and  most  pathetic  injunction  that  ever  came 
from  the  lips  of  a  dying  mother  ? 
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**  Yes,  and  he  too !  let  him  stand 
In  thy  thoaghtS)  nntoach'd  by  blame. 

Could  he  help  it»  if  my  hand 
He  had  claimed  with  hasty  chiim  ? 
That  was  wrong  perhaps — ^but  theti 
Sneh  things  b»---and  will,  again  1 
Women  cannot  judge  for  men* 

^  Had  he  seen  thee>  when  he  swore 
He  would  lore  but  me  alone  f 

Thou  wert  absent,— -sent  before 
To  our  kin  in  Sidmouth  town. 
When  he  saw  thee  who  art  best 
Past  compare^  and  loteliest. 
He  but  judged  thee  as  the  rest 

«  Could  We  blame  him  with  grate  words^ 
Thou  aud  I>  Dear,  if  we  might  ? 

Thy  brown  eyes  have  looks  Uke  birds, 
Flying  straightway  to  the  light : 
Mine  are  older. — Hush! — Look  ou^ 
Up  the  street !    Is  none  without  ? 
How  the  poplar  swings  about  1 

And  that  hour — beneath  the  beech^ — 
When  I  listened  in  a  dream. 
And  he  said,  in  his  deep  speechi 
That  he  owed  me  all  etteem, — 
Each  word  swam  in  on  my  brain 
With  a  dim,  dilating  pain. 
Till  it  burst  with  that  last  strain^ 

**  I  fell  flooded  with  a  Dark, 
In  the  silence  of  a  swoon — 

When  I  rose,  still  cold  and  stark, 
There  was  night, — I  saw  the  moon : 
And  the  stars,  each  in  its  place. 
And  the  May-blooms  on  the  grassy 
Seem*d  to  wonder  what  I  was. 

^  And  I  walk'd  as  if  apart 
From  myself,  idien  I  could  stand-^ 

And  I  pitied  my  own  heart. 
As  if  I  held  it  in  my  hand, — 
Somewhat  coldly, — with  a  sense 
Of  fulftil'd  benevolence. 
And  a '  poor  thing  *  negligence. 

"  And  I  atoswer*d  coldly  too, 
When  you  met  me  at  the  door  \ 

And  I  only  heard  the  dew 
Dripping  from  me  to  the  floor : 
And  the  flowers  I  bade  you  see, 
Were  too  withered  for  the  bee, — 
As  my  life,  henceforth,  for  me. 

^  Do  not  weep  so— ^ear — ^heart^wnHn ! 
It  was  best  as  it  befell! 

If  I  say  he  did  me  harm, 

I  speak  wild, — I  am  not  well. 
All  his  words  were  kind  and  good — ^ 
Be  «ff00fM'(l  m  !   Only  blood 
Rttnt  90  fiiint  in  wottAakood. 


"  Then  I  always  was  too  graTe,-^ 
Liked  the  saddest  ballads  song,— 

With  that  look,  besides,  we  have 
In  our  faces,  who  die  young. 
I  had  died.  Dear,  all  the  sama— 
Life's  long,  joyous,  jostling  game 
Is  too  loud  for  my  medc  shiune. 

We  are  so  unlike  eaeh  other, 
Thou  and  /;  that  none  could  gms 
We  were  children  of  one  mother. 
But  for  mutual  tenderness. 
Thou  art  rose-lined  from  the  eoU, 
And  meant,  verily,  to  hold 
Life's  pure  pleasures  '"anifirM 

I  am  pale  as  crocus  grows 
Close  beside  a  rose-tree's  root! 
Whosoe'er  would  reach  the  rosej^ 
Treads  the  crocus  underfoot — 
i,  like  May-bloom  fsA  thom-l 
Thouy  like  merry  summer-bee! 
Fit,  that  /  be  pluck'd  for  tkm. 


Yet  who  plucks  me  ?- 
I  have  lived  my  season  out, — 
And  now  die  of  my  own  thons 
Which  I  could  not  live  withooi 
Sweet,  be  merry  I   How  the  UgM 
Comes  and  goes !    If  it  be  night, 
Keep  the  candles  in  my  sight 

Are  there  footsteps  at  the  door  ? 
Look  out  quickly.   Tea,  or  oay  ? 
Some  one  might  be  waiting  Ibr 
Some  last  word  that  I  might  say. 
Nay  ?   So  best  !-.8o  an^  wooU 
Stand  off  clear  from  de^ily  read- 
Not  to  cross  the  sight  of  Qod. 

^  Colder  grow  my  hands  and  feet— 
When  I  wear  the  shroud  I  madei 

Let  the  folds  lie  stralefat  and  nea^ 
And  the  rosemary  be  spread^ 
That  if  any  frieod  should  corns, 
(To  see  Me«^  sweet !)  all  the  roota 
May  be  lifted  out  of  gloom. 

»  And,  dear  Bertha,  let  aie  keep 
On  my  hand  this  little  ring. 

Which  at  nights,  when  others  sleepy 
I  can  stiU  see  gUttertng. 
Let  me  wear  it  out  of  aigfat, 
In  the  grave — ^where  it  will  light 
All  the  Dark  up,  day  and  night 

On  that  grave,  drop  not  a  tear ! 
Else,  though  fathom*deep  the  place, 
Through  the  woollen  shrtMMl  I  wear, 
I  shall  feel  it  on  my  flice. 
Rather  smile  there,  blessed  one. 
Thinking  of  me  in  the  snn — 
Of  fbrget  me— mffii)^  on  \ 
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*  Art  ihon  near  me  ?  Hearer  ?  so ! 
Kifli  me  dose  ttpon  the  ejea — 

That  the  earthly  light  may  go 
Sweetly  as  it  used  to  rise-— 
When  I  watch'd  the  mortdng-gray 
Stnke,  betwixt  the  hills,  the  way 
He  was  sore  to  come  that  day. 

"  So — no  more  vain  words  be  said ! 
The  hosannas  nearer  roll — 

Mother,  smile  now  on  thy  Deadr— 
I  am  death-strong  in  my  soul ! 
Mystic  DoTe  alit  on  cross^ 
Guide  the  poor  bird  of  the  snows 
Through  the  snow-wind  above  loss ! 

Jesnsy  "Victam,  comprehending 
Lore's  diyine  self-abnegation — 
Cleanse  my  love  in  its  self-spending. 
And  absorb  the  poor  libation  I 
Wind  my  thread  of  life  up  higher, 
Up  through  angels*  hands  of  fire  1-^ 
I  aspire  while  I  expire ! " 

The  following  extract  from  a  little 
poem  entitled  "  Sleeping  and  Watch- 
ing," is  very  touching  in  its  simplicity, 
iliss  Barrett  is  watching  over  a  slum- 
bering child.  How  softly  does  the 
spirit  of  the  watcher  overshadow  the 
cradle  with  the  purest  influences  of 
its  own  sanctified  sorrows,  while  she 
thus  speaks ! — 

"  /,  who  cannot  sleep  as  well. 

Shall  I  sigh  to  view  yon  ? 
Or  sigh  furUier  to  foreteU 

All  that  may  undo  you  ? 
Nay,  keep  smiling,  litUe  child, 

Ere  the  sorrow  neareth, — 
/  will  smile  too !    Patience  mild 

Pleasure's  token  weareth. 
Nay,  keep  sleeping,  before  loss; 

I  shall  sleep  though  losing  I 
As  by  cradle,  so  by  cross. 

Sure  is  the  reposing. 

^  And  God  knows,  who  sees  us  twain, 

Child  at  childish  leisure, 
I  am  near  as  tired  of  pain 

As  you  seem  of  pleasure ; — 
Very  soon  too,  by  his  grace 

Gently  wrapt  around  me, 
Shall  I  ahow  as  calm  a  face, 

Shan  I  sleep  as  soundly  I 
Differing  in  this,  that  yon 

Ciasp  your  playthings  sleeping. 
While  my  hand  shall  drop  the  few 

Given  to  my  keeping; 
Differing  in  this,  that  / 

Sleeping,  shall  be  colder. 


And  in  waking  presently. 

Brighter  to  beholder ! 
Difi'erlng  in  this  beside 

(Sleeper,  have  you  heard  me  ? 
Do  you  move,  and  open  wide 

Eyes  of  wonder  toward  me  ?) — 
That  while  I  draw  you  withal 

From  your  slumber,  solely, — 
Me,  from  mine,  an  angel  shall, 

Withreveiliieholyl" 

After  having  perused  these  extracts, 
it  must  be  impossible  for  any  one  to 
deny  that  Miss  Barrett  is  a  person 
gifted  with  very  extraordinary  powers 
of  mind,  and  very  rare  sensibilities  of 
heart.  She  must  surely  be  allowed 
to  take  her  place  among  the  female 
writers  of  England  as  a  poetess  of  no 
ordinary  rank ;  and  if  she  does  not 
already  overtop  them  all,  may  she 
one  day  stand  forth  as  the  queen  of 
tbat  select  and  immortal  sisterhood ! 
It  is  in  h^r  power  to  do  so  if  she 
pleases. 

It  is  now  our  duty  to  revert  to  the 
principal  poem  in  the  collection,  re- 
spectmg  which  we  have  already  ven- 
tured to  pronounce  rather  an  unfa- 
vourable opinion.  The  Dram^  of 
Exile  ^'  is  the  most  ambitious  of  Miss 
Barrett's  compositions.  It  is  intend- 
ed to  commemorate  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  our  First  Parents,  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  their  expulsion 
fipom  the  garden  of  Eden.  Its  autho- 
ress, with  sincere  modesty,  disclaims 
all  intention  of  entering  into  compe- 
tition with  Milton  ;  but  the  compari- 
son must,  of  course,  force  itself  upon 
the  reader ;  and  although  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  she  should  rise 
80  soaringly  as  MUton  does  above 
the  level  of  her  theme,  it  was  at  any 
jrate  to  be  expected  that  her  dramatis 
persotKB  should  not  stand  in  absolute 
contrast  to  his.  Yet  Milton's  Satan 
and  Miss  Barrett's  Lucifer  are  the 
very  antipodes  of  each  other.  Milton's 
Satan  is  a  thoroughly  practical  cha- 
racter, and,  if  he  had  been  human,  he 
would  have  made  a  first-rate  man  of 
business  in  any  department  of  life. 
Miss  Barrett's  LuciFer,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  the,  poorest  prater  that  ever 
made  a  point  of  saying  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  and  we  feel  assured  that  he 
could  have  put  hLs  hand  to  nothing  in 
heaven,  on  earth,  or  in  hell.  He  has 
nothing  tq  do,  he  does  notUng,  and 
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he  could  do  nothingc 
capable  of  excogltoting  a  single  plot 
of  treachery,  or  of  carrying  into  exe- 
cution a  single  deed  of  violence.  His 
thoughts  are  a  great  deal  too  much 
taken  up  about  his  own  personal  ap- 
pearance. Gabriel  is  an  equally  ir- 
resolute character.   The  following  is 


Poms  hy  EUxaheOi  B.  Barrett, 
He  seems  in 


a  portion  of  a  dialogue  which  takes 

glace  between  the  two ;  andit  isper- 
aps  as  fair  a  sample  of  the  drama  as 
any  that  we  could  select  Near  the 
beginning  of  the  poem  Gabriel  con- 
cludes a  short  address  to  Lucifer  with 
these  words — 


Wherefore  ? 


*'  Go  from  as  straightway. 

Luci/er. 

QabrUL  Lucifer, 
Thy  last  step  in  this  plaee^  trod  sorrow  up. 
Recoil  before  that  sorrow,  if  not  this  sword. 

Lucifer,  Angels  are  in  the  world-^wherefore  not  I  ? 
Exiles  are  in  the  world— wherefore  not  I  ? 
The  cursed  are  in  the  worldr^-wherefore  not  I  ? 

Oabrid.  Depart. 

Lucifer,         And  where  s  the  logic  of  *  depart  ? 
Our  lady  Ere  had  half  been  satisfied 
To  obey  her  Maker,  if  I  had  not  learnt 
To  fix  my  postulate  better.   Dost  thou  dream 
Of  guarding  some  monopoly  in  heaven 
Instead  of  earUi  ?    Why  Icon  dream  vfith  thes 
To  the  length  of  thy  winge. 

OabrieL  I  do  not  dream. 

This  is  not  heaven,  even  in  a  dream ;  nor  earth. 
As  earth  was  once, — first  breathed  among  the  stars, — 
Articulate  glory  from  the  mouth  divine, — 
To  which  the  myriad  spheres  thrill'd  audibly, 
Touched  like  a  lute-string, — and  the  sons  of  God 
Said  AM KR,  singing  it.   I  know  that  this 
Is  earth,  not  new  created,  but  new  cursed— 
This,  Eden's  gate,  not  open'd,  but  built  up 
With  a  final  cloud  of  sunset.   Do  I  dream  ! 
Alas,  not  so !  this  is  the  Eden  lost 
By  Lucifer  the  serpent !  this  the  swonj 
(This  sword,  alive  with  justice  and  with  fire,) 
That  smote  upon  the  forehead,  Lucifer 
The  angel !    Wherefore,  angel,  go  .  .  .  depart — 
Enough  is  mnn'd  and  suffer'd. 

Lucifer.  By  no  i 


It  will  be  observed,  that  in  this 
passage  Gabriel  thrice  desii^es  Luci- 
fer to  "  move  on it  will  also  be  ob- 
served that  Gabriel  has  a  sword— or 
perhaps  it  may  be  the  revolving  sword 
which  guards  Paradise  that  he  speaks 
of ;  but  be  it  so  or  not,  he  threatens 
Lucifer  with  the  edge  of  the  sword 
unless  he  decamps ;  and  yet,  although 
the  warning  is  repeated,  as  we  have 
said,  three  distmct  times,  and  al- 
though Lucifer  pertinaciously  refuses 
to  stir  a  step,  still  the  weapon  remains 
innocuous,  and  the  arch-fiend  remains 
intact.  This  is  not  the  way  in  which 
Milton  manages  matters.  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  book  of 
Paradise  Lost,  this  same  Gabriel  or- 
ders Satan  to  leave  his  presence — 


«Ava&t1 

Fly  thither  whemae  thon  fleddU" 

The  rebel  angel  refuses  to  rctire:-- 
upon  which,  without  more  ado,  how 
sides  prepare  themselves  for  battle. 
On  the  side  of  Gabriel 

'*  Th'  angelic  squadron  bright 
TurfCd  fery  red,  &arpening  in  mocm 

horns 
Their  phahmz.** 

What  an  intense  picture  of  ardour 
preparatory  to  action  (it  5s  night,  re- 
member) is  presented  to  ctor  imagi- 
nations by  the  words  *'  tamed  fieiy 
red!" 

"  On  t'other  side,  Satan  sUm  i 
Collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  stood, 
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Like  Tcneriif,  or  AtUs,  iiiiremov*d ;  "  Dreadful  deeds 

His  stature  reach'd  the  sky."  Might  have  ensued 

Thta  would  have  come  the  tug  of  war   and  would  have  ensaed— 
—then 

"  Had  not  soon 
The  Eternal,  to  prevent  such  horrid  fray, 

Hung  forth  in  heayen  his  golden  scales."  

"  The  fiend  looked  up  and  knew 
His  mounted  scale  aloft ;  nor  more,  but  fled 
Murmuring,  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of  night." 


Bat  in  the  interview  which  Miss 
Barrett  describes  between  Gabriel 
and  Lucifer,  no  such  headlong  pro- 
pensity to  act  is  manifested  by  either 
party — ^no'snch  crisis  ensues  to  inter- 
rupt the  fray.  Gabriel  is  satisfied 
with  giving  utterance  to  a  feeble 
threat,  which,  when  he  finds  that 
Lucifer  pays  no  attention  to  it,  he 
never  attempts  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion. For  no  apparent  cause,  he  sud- 
denly changes  his  tone,  and  conde- 
scends to  hold  parley  with  his  foe  on 


a  variety  of  not  very  interestmg  par- 
ticulars, informing  him,  among  other 
things,  that  he    does  not  dream 

The  following  is  Lucifer^s  descrip- 
tion of  our  First  Mother.  It  is  impreg- 
nated with  Miss  Barrett's  mannerisms, 
and  strongly  characterized  by  that 
fantastical  and  untrue  mode  of  pic- 
turing sensible  objects,  which  the  ex- 
ample of  Shelley  and  Keates  tended 
especially  to  foster,  if  they  were  not 
the  first  to  introduce  it: — 


^  Luei/er.  Curse  freely  !  curses  thicken.   Why,  this  Eve 

Who  thought  me  once  part  worthy  of  her  ear, 
.  And  somewhat  wiser  than  the  other  beasts, — 
Drawing  together  her  large  globes  of  eyes, 
The  light  of  which  is  throbbing  in  and  out 
Around  their  continuity  of  gaze, — 
Knots  her  fair  eyebrows  in  so  hard  a  knot, 
And,  down  from  her  white  heights  of  womanhood. 
Looks  on  me  so  amazed, — I  scarce  should  fear 
To  wager  such  an  apple  as  she  pluck'd. 
Against  one  riper  from  the  tree  of  life. 
That  she  could  curse  too— as  a  woman  may— 
Smooth  in  the  vowels" 


We  do  not  very  well  understand 
why  Eve^s  curses  should  have  been 
smoother  in  the  vowels  than  in  the 
consonants.  But  as  we  are  no  great 
elocutionists,  or  at  all  well  conversant 
with  the  mysteries  of  ^Mabials," 

dentals,'*  and  gutterals,'*  we  shall 
not  contest  the  point  with  Lucifer, 
lest  we  should  only  expose  our  own 
ignorance. 

Respecting  the  leading  conception 
of  her  drama,  Miss  Barrett  writes 
thus : — My  subject  was  the  new  and 
strange  experience  of  the  fallen  hu- 
manity as  it  went  forth  from  Paradise 
into  the  wUdemess;  with  a  peculiar 
reference  to  Eve^s  allotted  grief,  which, 
considering  that  self-sacrifice  belong- 
ed to  her  womanhood,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  originating  the  Fall  to 
her  ofiTeuce — appeared  to  me  imper- 
fectly apprehended  hitherto,  and  more 


expressible  by  a  woman  than  a  man.'* 
No  wonder  that  Miss  Barrett  failed 
in  her  undertaking.  In  the  concep- 
tion of  Eve's  grief  as  distinguished 
from  Adam^s,  and  as  coloured  by  the 
circumstances  of  her  situation — ^name- 
ly, by  the  consciousness  that  she  had 
been  the  Jirst  to  fall,  and  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  Adam's  transgression — 
there  is  certainly  no  sufiScient  founda- 
tion to  sustain  'the  weight  of  a  dra- 
matic poem.  At  the  most,  it  might 
have  furnished  materials  for  a  sonnet. 
It  therefore  detracts  nothing  from  the 
genius  of  Miss  Barrett  to  say,  that 
her  attempt  has  been  unsuccessful. 
She  has  tried  to  make  bricks  not  only 
without  straw,  but  almost  without 
clay;  and  that  being  the  case,  the 
marvel  is  that  she  should  have  sucr 
ceeded  so  well. 
"  There  was  room  at  least,"  con- 
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tinues  Miss  Barrett,  "  for  lyrical  emo- 
tion in  those  first  steps  into  the 
wilderness,  in  that  first  sense  of  de- 
solation after  wrath,  in  that  first 
audible  gathering  of  the  recriminat- 
ing '  groan  of  the  whole  creation,' 
in  that  first  darkening  of  the  hills 
from  the  recoiling  feet  of  angels, 
and  in  that  first  silence  of  tUo 
voice  of  God."   There  cerUinly 
room  for  lyrical  emotion  in  these  first 
steps  into  wilderness.    All  nature 
might  most  appropriately  be  supposed 
to  break  forth  in  melodious  regrets 
around  the  footsteps  of  the  wanderers : 
but  we  cannot  think  that  Miss  Bar- 
rett has  done  justice  to  nature's  strains. 
Unless  lyrical  emotion  be  expressed  in 
language  asclear  as  a  mountain  rill,  and 
as  well  defined  as  the  rocks  over  which 
it  runs,  it  is  much  better  left  unsung. 
The  merit  of  all  lyrical  poetry  consists 
in  the  clearness  and  cleanness  with 
which  it  is  cut ;  no  tags  or  loose  ends 
can  any  where  be  permitted.  But  Miss 
Barrett's  lyrical  compositions  are  fre- 
quently so  inarticulate,  so  slovenly, 
and  so  defective,  both  in  rhythm  and 
rhyme,  that  we  are  really  surprised 
how  a  person  of  her  powers  could 
have  written  them,  and  how  a  person 
of  any  judgment  could  have  published 
them.   Take  a  specimen,  not  by  any 
means  the  woi-st,  from  the  "  Song  of 
the  morning  star  to  Lucifer:" — 

Mine  orbed  image  sinks 
Back  from  thee,  back  from  thee. 
As  thou  art  fallen,  methinks, 
Back  from  me,  back  from  me, 
O  my  light-bearer. 
Could  another  fairer 
Lack  to  thee,  lack  to  thee  ? 
Ai,  al,  Heosphorba ! 
I  loved  thee,  with  the  fiery  love  of  stars. 
Who  love  by  burning,  and  by  loving 
move, 

Too  near  the  throned  Jehovah,  not  to 
love. 

Ai,  ai,  Heosphoros ! 
Their  brows  flash  fast  on  me  from  gli- 
ding cari, 

Pale-passion'd  for  my  loss. 
Ai,  ai,  Heosphoros ! 

Mine  orbed  heats  drop  cold 
Down  from  thee,  down  from  thee. 
As  fell  thy  grace  of  old 

Down  from  me,  down  from  me. 
O  my  Ught-bearer, 
Is  another  fairer 
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Won  to  thect,  won  to  thee? 
Ai,  ai,  Heosphoroib 
Great  love  preceded  Iocs, 
Known  to  thee,  known  to  thee. 
Ai,  ai ! 

Thoa,   breathing   thy  commimicable 
grace 
Of  life  into  my  light. 
Mine  astral  faces,  from  thine  angel  face, 

Hast  inly  fed. 
And  flooded  me  with  radiance  ovemmch 
From  thy  pure  height. 
Ai,  ai ! 

Thou,  with  calm,  floating  pinions  both 
ways  spread. 

Erect,  irra^ted. 
Didst  sting  my  wheel  of  glory 
On,  on  before  thee. 
Along  the  Godlight,  by  a  quidceimg 
touch! 
Ha,  ha! 

Around,  around  the  firmamental  ocean, 
I  swam  expanding  with  delirious  fire ! 
Around,  around,  around,  in  blind  deare 
To  be  drawn  upward  to  the  Infinite— 
Ha,  ha!" 
But  enough  of  Ai  ai  Heotpkoros. 
It  may  be  very  right  for  ladies  to 
learn  Greek— not,  however,  if  it  is  to 
lead  them  to  introduce  such  expres- 
sions as  this  into  the  language  ci 
English  poetry. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  Miss  Barrett  s 
lyrical  style  improves  when  she  de- 
scends to  themes  of  more  human  and 
proximate  interest,  and  makes  the 
earth -spirits  "  and  the  "flower- 
spirits"  pour  theur  lamentations  into 
the  ears  of  the  exiled  pair.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  conclusion  of  the 
(as  Miss  Barrett  pronounces  the  wore 
lament)  of  the  ^»  flower-spirits 

«  We  pluok  at  your  nuneiifts 
We  stroke  down  your  lKMr> 
We  faint  in  pur  Utmtm^ 

And  pine  into  air* 
Fare-y  e-well — ^fareweU ! 
The  Eden  scents,  no  longer  sensiU^^ 
Expire  at  £den*s  door  I 
Each  footstep  of  your  treading 
Treads  out  some  fragrance  which  ye 
knew  before : 
Farewell !  the  flowers  of  Eden 
Ye  shall  smell  never  more." 
Would  not  Miss  Baixett's  hair  haT« 
stood  on  end  if  VirgU  had  written 
"Anna  \irumque  canto?"  Yet  surdj 
that  false  quantity  would  have  been 
not  more  repugnant  to  the  gemns  « 
Latin  verse  than  her  tran^Kwition  <» 
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^^l^J^t  w  at  van.      The  "earth-spirits"  deUver  them- 

ance  with  the  plainest  proprieties  of  selves  thus 
the  English  tongue. 

"  And  we  scorn  you  I  there's  no  pardon 

Which  can  lean  to  you  aright ! 

When  TOW  bodies  take  the  guerdon 

Of  the  death-corse  in  our  sight, 

Then  the  bee  that  hununeth  lowest  shall  tiansoend  you. 

Then  ye  shall  not  move  an  eyelid 

Though  the  stars  look  down  your  eyes ; 

And  the  earth,  which  ye  defiled. 

She  shall  show  you  to  the  skies,  

^.     «  .  . '  ^®  •  ours— who  sought  to  comprehend  you.' 
Fxrtt  Sptrtt.  ^ 

And  the  elements  shall  boldly 

All  your  dost  to  dust  constrain  j 
Unresistedly  and  coldly, 

I  will  smite  you  with  my  rain ! 
From  the  slowest  of  my  frosts  is  no  recediuff. 
Second  Spirit.  ^ 
And  my  little  worm,  appointed 

To  assume  a  rayil  part^ 
He  shall  reign,  crown*d  and  anointed. 
O'er  the  noble  human  heart ! 
Give  him  counsel  against  losing  of  that  Eden !  " 


In  one  of  the  lyrical  effusions,  man 
is  informed  that  when  he  goes  to 
heaven — 

"  Then  a  souffk  ofglwry 

Shall  your  entrance  greet, 
Ruffling  round  the  doorway 

The  smooth  radiance  it  shall  meet*' 

We  wonder  what  meaning  Miss 
Barrett  attaches  to  the  word  wughl 
It  is  a  term  expressive  of  the  dreary 
sighing  of  autumnal  winds,  or  any 
sound  still  more  disconsolate  and 
dreary;  and  therefore,  to  talk  of  a 

songh  of  glory,"  is  to  talk  neither 
more  nor  less  than  absolute  nonsense. 

What  can  be  more  unlyrical  than 
this  verse  ? 

"  Live,  work  on,  oh.  Earthy ! 
By  the  AetuaVs  tension 
Speed  the  arrow  worthy 
Qf  a  pure  ascension." 

We  have  said  that  the  lyrical  efiVi- 
slons  interspersed  throughout  the 
"  Drama  of  Exile,"  are  very  slovenly 
and  defective  in  point  of  rhyme.  What 
can  be  worse  than  "  Godhead"  and 
"  wooded,"  "  treading"  and  "Eden," 
"glories"  and " floorwise,"  "calmly" 
and  "palm-tree,"  "  atoms"  and  V fa- 
thoms," "accompted"  and  "tnimpet," 
and  a  hundred  others  ?  What  can  be 


worse,  do  we  ask?  We  answer  that  there 
is  one  species  of  rhyme  wliich  Miss 
Barrett  is  sometimes,  though,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  very  rarely,  guilty  of, 
which  Is  infinitely  more  reprehensible 
than  any  of  these  inaccuracies.  We 
allude  to  the  practice  of  affixing  an  r 
to  the  end  of  certain  words,  in  order 
to  make  them  rhyme  with  other  words 
which  terminate  in  that  letter.  Writers 
who  are  guilty  of  this  atrocity  are  not 
merely  to  be  condemned  as  bad  rhyme- 
sters :  they  are  to  be  blamed  on  the 
far  more  serious  ground  that  they 
give  the  sanction  and  authoritv  of 
print  to  one  of  the  vilest  vulgai'isms 
which  pollutes  the  oral  language  of 
certain  provincial  societies.  What 
makes  the  practice  so  offensive  in  lite- 
rary composition  is  the  fact,  that  the 
barbarism  is  one  which  may  some- 
times be  actually  heard  falling  from 
living  lips.  But  for  this,  it  would  be 
pardonable.  We  verily  believe  that 
Miss  Barrett  hei*self  does  not  talk  of 
"  Laurar"  and  "Matildar;"  we  verily 
believe  that  she  would  consider  any 
one  who  does  so  no  fit  associate  for 
herself  in  point  of  manners  or  educa« 
tion  : — ^yet  she  scruples  not  to  make 
Aceldama" (r)  rhyme  to  "tamer," 
and  "  Onora"(r)  rhyme  to  "  o'er 
her."  When  we  think  of  these  things, 
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following     st&ge-    "  Eoripides,  with  close  and  mild^ 


we  turn  to  the 

du-ection"  with  which  her  "Drama 
of  Exile"  concludes — "There  is  a 
sound  through  the  silence  as  of  the 
falling  tears  of  an  angel."  That  angel 
must  have  been  a  distressed  critic  like 
ourselves. 

Next  to  the  "  Drama  of  Exile,*'  the 
longest  poem  in  the  collection  is  the 
composition  entitled  "  A  YisioH  of 
Poets/'  This  poem  is  designed,  says 
oor  authoress,  "  to  indicate  the  neces- 
sary relations  of  genius  to  suffering 
and  self-sacrifice."  It  is  stamped 
throughout  with  the  thoughtful  ear- 
nestness of  Miss  Bamtt's  character, 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  impres- 
sive performance.  But  it  would  have 
been  more  impressive  stilt  if  it  had 
been  composed  after  less  vicious 
models,  or  if  Mil^  Barrett  had  trusted 
more  to  a  style  prompted  by  her  own 
native  powers,  and  less  to  the  fantas- 
tical modes  of  phraseology  which  have 
been  introduced  into  literature  by 
certain  inferior  artists  of  this  and  the 
preceding  generation.  We  cannot 
read  it,  however,  without  appreciating 
the  fervour  which  stirs  the  soul  of  the 
authoress  through  all  its  depths,  when 
she  declares  and  upholds  the  sacred 
mission  of  the  poet,  and  teaches  him 
that  he  must  embrace  his  destiny  with 
gratitude  and  pride,  even  though  the 
crown  which  encircles  his  living  brows 
be  one  in  which  the  thorns  tax  out- 
number the  laurel  leaves.  We  shall 
grace  our  pages  with  a  series  of  por- 
truts,  in  which  IVliss  Barrett  sketches 
off  first  the  ti*ue  poets  and  then  the 
pretenders.  They  certainly  contam 
some  good  points,  although  many  of 
her  touches  must  be  pronounced  un- 
successful. Let  Homer  lead  the 
van: — 


Scholasdc  lips — that  could  be  wild. 
And  laugh  or  sob  out  like  a  child 

'*  Eight  in  the  classes,  Sophodea, 
With  that  king's  look  which  down  the 
trees, 

Follow'd  the  dark  effigies 

"  Of  the  lost  Theban  !  Hesiod  old. 
Who  somewhat  blind,  and  deaf,  and 

cold. 

Cared  most  for  gods  and  holla!  and 
bold 

"  Electric  Pindar,  quick  as  fear, 
With  race-dust  on  his  cheeks^  and  dear. 
Slant  startled  eyes  that  seem  to  hear 

The  chariot  rounding  the  last  goal. 
To  hurtle  past  it  in  his  soul ! 
And  Sappho  crown'd  with  aurede 

Of  ebon  curls  on  calmed  brows-* 
O  poet-woman !  none  forgoes 
The  leap,  attaining  the  repose] 

"Theocritus,  with  glittering  locks^ 
Dropt  sideway,  as  betwixt  Uie  rocks 
He  watch'd  the  vittonary  flocks ! 

"  And  Aristophanes !  who  took 
The  world  with  mirth,  and  laughter- 
struck 

The  hoUow  cares  of  Thonghty  and  woke 

The  infinite  echoes  hid  in  each. 
And  Virgil !  shade  of  Mantuan  beech 
Did  help  the  shade  of  bay  to  reach 

And  knit  around  his  forehead  high  !— 
For  his  gods  wore  less  majesty 
Than  his  brown  bees  humm'd  death* 
lessiy. 

"  Lucretius — ^nobler  than  his  mood! 
Who  dropped  his  plummet  down  the 
broaa 


«  Here,  Homer,  with  the  broad  sus-    Deep  universe,  and  said  *  No  God,* 
pense 

Of  thunderous  brows,  and  lips  intense 
Of  garrulous  god-innocence. 


There,  Shakspeare  I  on  whose  fore- 
head climb 
The  crowns  o'  the  world !  Oh,  eyes  su- 
blime— 

With  tears  and  hiughters  for  all  time ! 

"  Here,  iEschylus — ^the  women  swoon'd 

To  see  so  awful  when  he  frown'd 

As  the  gods  did^he  standeth  crownU 


"  Finding  no  bottom.   He  denied 
Divinely  the  divine,  and  died 
Chief  poet  on  the  Tiber-side, 


By  grace  of  God.  His  face  b  tUtn, 
As  one  compell'd,  in  spite  of  scorn, 
To  teach  a  truth  he  could  not  learn. 

"  And  Ossian,  dimly  seen  or  guess'd! 
Onee  counted  greater  than  the  rest, 
When  mountain-wiods  blew  out  ha 
vest. 


And  Spenser  droop'd  his  dreaming 
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(With  languid  sleep-smile  yon  had  said 
From  his  own  Terse  engendered) 

'  On  Ariosib'sy  till  they  ran 
Their  locks  in  one ! — The  Italian 
Shot  nimbler  heat  of  bolder  man 

From  his  fine  fids.  And  Dante  stem 
And  sweety  whose  spirit  was  an  urn 
For  wine  and  milk  pour*d  out  in  turn. 

^  And  Goethe — with  that  reaching  eye 
His  soul  reach'd  out  from,  far  and  high^ 
And  /ril  from,  inner  entity, 

"  And  Schiller,  with  heroic  front 
Worthy  of  Plutarch's  kiss  upon't — 
Too  large  for  wreath  of  modem  wont. 

*'Here  Milton's  eyes  strike  piercing- 
dim! 

The  shapes  of  suns  and  stars  did  swim 
Like  clouds  from  them,  and  granted  him 

"  God  for  sole  vision !  Cowley,  there, 

Whose  actire  fancy  debomure 

Drew  straws  like  amber — foul  to  fair. 

"  And  Bums,  with  pungent  passionings 
Set  in  his  eyes.   Deep  lyric  springs 
Are  of  the  nre-mount's  issuings. 

"  And  poor,  proud  Byron — sad  as  grave 
And  salt  as  fife !  forlornly  brave. 
And  quvering  with  the  dart  he  drave. 

"  And  visionary  Coleridge,  who 
Did  sweep  his  thoughts  as  angels  do 
Their  wings,  with  cadence  up  the  Blue." 

"  Homer"  we  are  not  sure  abont ; 
we  can  only  hope  that  there  may  be 
people  whom  the  picture  will  please. 

Shakspeare"  is  good.  ^schyW 
Qiiaa  Barrett's  favourite,  too,)  is  treat- 
ed very  scurvlly  and  very  ungram- 
matically. What  on  earth  are  we  to 
make  of  the  words  the  women 
swooned  to  see  so  awful"  &c.?  It 
i&  well  known  that  no  pregnant 
woman  could  look  iBschylus  in  the 
face  when  the  fit  of  insi^tion  was 
on  him,  without  having  cause  to  re- 
gret her  indiscretion.  But  though 
delicacy  might  have  dictated  that  this 
fact  should  be  only  barely  hinted  at, 
sorely  grammar  need  not  have  mis- 
carried in  the  statement.  The  syntax 
of  the  passage  will  puzzle  future  com- 
mentators as  much  as  some  of  his 
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own  corrupt  choruses.  Euripides" 
promises  well;  but  the  expression, 
"Right  m  the  classes,"  throws  our 
intellect  completely  on  its  beam-ends ; 
and  as  we  cannot  right  it  again,  in 
order  to  take  a  second  glance  at  the 
poet  of  Medea,  we  must  pass  on  to 
the  next.  "Sophocles"  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  scholars.  "  Hesiod"  is 
excellent.  "  Cared  most  for  gods  and 
ftufit"  is  worth  any  money.  "Pindar" 
and  "Sappho"  are  but  so  so.  The 
picture  of  "Theocritus"  is  very  beau- 
tiful. There  is  nothing  particularly 
feUcitous  in  the  sketch  of  "Aristo- 
phanes." How  much  more  graphic 
is  what  Milton,  in  one  of  his  prose 
works,  says  with  respect  to  the  "  holy 
Chrysostom's"  study  of  the  same. 
Chrysostom,  it  seems,  was  a  great 
student  of  Aristophanes.  Some  people 
might  have  been,  and  no  doubt  were, 
scandalized  to  think  that  so  pious  a 
father  of  the  church  should  have 
made  a  bosom  companion  of  so  pro- 
fane and  virulent  a  wit:  but  says 
Milton,  the  holy  father  was  quite 
right  in  poring  over  Aristophanes, 
for  "  he  had  the  art  to  cleanse  a 
scurrilous  vehemence  into  the  style  of 
a  rousing  sermon^  Put  that  into 
verse  and  it  would  ring  well.  We 
thank  Miss  Barrett  for  the  graphic 
touch  of  Virgil's  "  brown  bees,"  which 
certainly  are  better  than  his  gods. 
"Lucretius"  is  very  finely  painted. 
"Ossian"  looms  large  through  the 
mist,  but  walk  up  to  him,  and  the 
pyramid  is  but  a  cairn.  "  Spenser" 
and  "  Ariosto,"  with  their  locks 
blended  in  one,  compose  a  very  sweet 
picture.  ' *  Dante  "  we  will  not  answer 
for.  "  Goethe"  is  a  perfect  enigma. 
What  does  the  word  "fell"  mean? 
Bi/»sf,  we  suppose — that  is,  "  not  to 
be  trifled  with."  .  But  surely  it  sounds 
very  strange,  although  it  may  be  true 
enough,  to  say  that  this  "  feUness"  is 
occasioned  by  "inner  entity."  But 
perhaps  the  fine  has  some  deeper 
meaning,  which  we  are  unable  to 
fathom.  We  have  seen  a  better  pic- 
ture than  that  of  Goethe  in  the  hoiur 
of  inspiration,  when  his  forehead  was 
Uke  a  precipice  dim  with  drifting 
sleet.  "  SchiUer"  is  well  drawn ;  evi- 
dently from  Hiorwaldsen^s  gigantic 
statue  of  the  poet.  Miss  Barrett 
paints  "Milton"  in  his  blindness  as 
seeing  all  things  in  God.  But  Malle- 
2u 
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iatlia «i|ol0Tilio9'^of aflof  am 
therefora,  if  tbfti  theory  be  eorreet, 
she  has  ftuled  to  easiga  to  the  poet  of 
the  Fall  anydistiiietiYe  aktribftto  whieh 
difitingiuflhea  him  ttom  other  mem 
^«  OowIst"  ia  well  eharactariaed. 
^^Boma*^  ought  to  have  been  better. 
^tByion"  pleaaea  na.  Oolendge 
has  very  oonalderable  merit. 

Aa  a  contraat  to  the  preceding 
•ketchea  of  the  true  poeta,  (many  of 
iHiich,  however,  we  have  omitted, 
snd  we  may  alao  remai^  in  parent 
theaia,  that  none  of  our  living  poeta 
ere  meddled  withO  we  now  pass  be-* 
fore  the  eyea  of  the  reader  a  panora* 
^la  of  pretender*.  We  ahall  mefce 
no  remarks  on  the  expreaaion  of  their 
foatnrea,  leaving  Miaa  Barrett  to 
ta'and  them  as  they  deaerve  with  her 
jnst  acorn  and  indignationrp* 

ft  One  duU*d  hit  tycballi  ai  they  aohed. 
With  Homer's  forehead  «p  though  he 
laok'd 

uich  of  any !  jUd  one  laok'd 

«  His  lower  Up  with  restless  tooth-* 
4$  Pindar's  rushing  words  forsooth 
Were  peat  behind  it.   One*  his  smooth 

<f  Fink  cbeeksy  did  rma^  ps«slonat<^ 
X4ke  iBBohylm   and  tried  to  prate 
Qn  trolUng  tongue^  of  fste  and  fote  I 

One  set  her  eyes  like  Sappho  V 
Any  light  woman's  I  one  forbore 
juke  Dante,  or  any  man  as  poor 

*f  In  mirth,  to  let  a  smQe  nndp 

Q)S  hard  simt  lips.  And  one,  that  ijrew 

Spur  humours  from  his  mother,  Uew 

His  sunken  cheeks  out  to  the  sise 
Qf  most  unnatural  loUitiec^ 
j^^use  Anacreon  looked  Jeft-wise, 

«  $0  with  the  rest— .It  was  a  sight 
^or  great  world-laughter,  as  it  imght 
For  great  world-wrath^  with  equal  right 

put  came  a  spesker  frpm  that  crowd, 
to  speak  for  aU-4n  sleek  and  proud 
Exordial  periods,  while  he  bow'd 

^  His  Ynee  befpre  the  aPgsl«-T'  Thns^ 
O  angel !  who  hast  eall'd  for  us, 
We  bring  thee  service  einulouS|— 

^  <  Fit  service  from  suftdient  souW- 


Wefci  Mniiiii  tff  Tr"  

lap-service,  in  world's  ear  to  nft 


To  hear  the  winecups  pasang  throogh, 
>  spotlMi 


'''A^jn^led 
To  hear  the  .  , 

And  not  too  grave  to  spoil 


Thou,  aertes,  when  thou 
O  sapient  angel !  leanest  o'er 
Tlw  window^  of  metaphor. 

*»rTo  give  our  hearts  upl  ael— That 

BarlM^,  antedates  tiie'age ! 
It  Is  not  dona  on  any  stage. 


^  '  Because  your  scald  or  gleeinan  went 
With  seven  or  niBe.string'd  tortmrneat 
Upon  his  baflfc-*mttst  om  be  beat  t 

"  « We  are  not  pilgrims,  by  your  leare. 
No,  ner  yet  martyrs!  if  we  grieve 
It  b  to  rhyme  to......8ummer  ete. 

« « And  if  we  labowf,  it  shall  be 
As  suiteih  best  with  our  degree. 
In  after-dfamer  reverie.' 

« More  yet  that  speaker  would  have 


Poiang  between  his  smiles  fatr-li^ 
Each  separate  phrase  till  fodibsd: 

«  Bet  all  the  f i^^iea^  of  them  bom 
And  d^  tree  peats  flash'd  with  seen 
betwixt  the  bay  leaves  round  th*i 


«  Ay,  jetted  such  brava  fira,  that  the;, 
The  new-ooms^  shrank  and  paM  avsy, 

like  leaden  aahes  when  the  day 

«8tnkesontheheai«!  As|MJM, 
A  preseaoe  known  by  powtr,  stlsit 

Took  them  up  mutely —th^  m* 
Id  J" 


Lady  Geraldlne*a  Comrtship  "  is  t 
poem  of  the  Tennysonian  sdiooL 
Borne  pith  is  put  forth  in  the  paadcs- 
Ate  parte  of  the  poem;  bnt  it  ia  defi- 
cient throughout  in  that  flnished  ele- 
gance of  style  which  distinguishes  the 
works  of  the  great  artlat  from  wh«n 
it  ia  imitated.  Bertram,  a  pesssst- 
bora  poet  falls  In  love  with  Ae  Ltd? 
6«raldine,  a  woman  of  high  raak  m 
▼^py  ext^ve  posaeaaiona,  Hehij- 
penis  to  overhear  the  lady  addren  the 
following  words  to  a  anitor  of  the 
same  rank  with  herself,  and  whose 
overtures  ahe  is  decHning— 


TeB,yaavlo>Mi^J«dgwrigkay.   Whom  I  nivry,  ihaU  b«  ft»t»H 
Ay,  and  wMlthy.   I  sbaU  mtw  bluah  to  think  how  ho  waa  bprn." 

Upon  which,  imaginhiff  that  these  gnage.  or  of  the  title  he  had  to  take 
words  haTe  some  spedal  and  cutting  to  task  so  severely  a  lady  who  had 
refieraice  to  Inmaelf,  he  passes  into  never  given  him  any  sort  of  encourage- 
the  presence  of  the  lady,  and  fates  ment.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  thus 
her  in  a  strain  of  very  fierce  Invec-  describes  the  way  in  which  he  went 
tive,  which  shows  that  his  blood  is  to  work — the  fourth  line  is  a  power- 
really  up,  whatever  may  be  thought  fnl  one-~ 
of  the  taste  which  dictated  his  Ian- 

^  Oh,  she  fltttter*d  like  a  tame  bird,  in  among  its  forest-brothers, 
Far  too  strong  for  it  1  then  drooping,  bow  d  her  face  upon  her 
And  I  spake  out  wildly,  fiercely,  brutal  truths  of  her  and  others ! 
/,  dis  pkmUd  in  ths  dimt,  moatked  iUr,  windlikef,  wUh  my  ionds, 

"  I  plnck'd  up  her  social  fictions,  bloodv-rooted,  though  leaf-rerdanl^ — 
Trod  them  down  with  words  of  shammg, — all  the  purples  and  the  gold. 
And  the  ' landed  stakes'  and  Lordship8--all  that  spirits  pure  and  ardent 
Are  cast  out  of  love  and  reverence,  because  chancing  not  to  hold. 

^  <  For  myself  I  do  not  argue,'  said  I,  ^  thouffh  I  love  you,  Madam^ 
But  for  better  soul^  that  nearer  to  the  height  of  vours  have  trod — 
And  this  age  show^  to  mj  thinking,  still  more  inndels  to  Adam, 
Than  directly,  by  profession,  simple  infidels  to  God. 

"  '  Yet,  0  God '  (I  said,)  *  O  grave '  (I  said,} '  O  mother's  heart  and  bosom ! 
With  whom  first  and  last  are  equal,  saint  and  corpse  and  little  child  I 
We  are  fools  to  your  deductions,  in  these  figments  of  heart-closing  I 
We  are  traitors  to  your  causes,  in  these  sympathies  defiled ! 

^ '  Learn  more  reverence,  madam,  not  for  rank  or  wealth — ih4ri  needs  no  learft- 

That  comes  quickly — quick  as  sin  does  I  ay,  and  often  works  to  sin; 
But  for  Adam's  seed,  uah  !  Trust  me,  'tis  a  clay  above  your  scorning. 
With  God's  image  stamp'd  upon  it,  and  God's  kindling  breath  within. 

"  *  What  right  have  you,  Madam,  gazing  in  your  shining  mirror  dally. 
Getting,  so,  by  heart,  your  beauty,  which  all  others  must  adore, — 
While  you  draw  the  golden  ringlets  down  your  fingers,  to  vow  gailv,  .  * 
You  wUl  wed  no  man  that's  only  good  to  God, — and  nothing  more.^ " 

In  the  second  stanza,  ^e  cannot  in  a  fidntfaigfit when  his  passion  is 

make  out  the  construction  of  the  expended,   when  he  recovers  he  in- 

woid8,"i^  that  spirits  pure  andardent  dites  the  aforesfdd  letter.   After  he 

are  cast  out  of  love  and  reverence.**  has  dispatched  it,  the  lady  enters  his 

This  vigorous  tbade  is  continued  apartment :  oh,  blessed  and  gradous 

Ihroughont  several  stanzas.  The  poor  apparition!  We  quote  the  dinoue- 

lady  merely  utters  the  word  "  Ber-  ment^  omitting  one  or  two  stanzas— 
tranif **  and  the  lover  is  carried  to  bed 

f^ofa  I  how  still  the  lady  standeth!  'tis  a  dreamr— a  dream  of  mercies  I 
'Twixt  the  purple  lattice-curtains,  how  she  standeth  still  and  pale ! 
"Tis  a  vision,  sure,  of  mercies,  sent  to  s<rften  his  self-ourses^ 
Sent  to  ftoetfp  a  patient  quiet,  o'er  the  tossing  of  his  waiL 

*  '  Eyes,'  he  said,  '  now  throbbing  through  me !  are  ye  eyes  that  did  uado  Me  ? 
Shimmy  eyu,  Wu  antique  feweU  i9t  in  Parian  Mw/e-itoM  t 
tfndemeath  that  ealm  white  forehead,  are  ye  ever  burning  torrid^ 
O'er  the  desolate  sand-deeert  of  my  heart  and  lSf<»  undoueT ' 
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"  Erer,  eTermore  the  while  in  a  slow  silenoe  she  kept  smiHiig, — 
And  approach'd  him  dowly,  alowly,  in  a  gliding  measured  pace; 
With  her  two  white  hands  extended,  as  if  praying  one  offended^ 
And  a  look  of  supplication,  gazing  earnest  in  his  face. 

"  Said  he — *  Wake  me  by  no  gesture, — sound  of  breath,  or  stir  of  Testure; 
Let  the  blessed  apparition  melt  not  yet  to  iU  cUvtM  ! 
No  approaching--hush !  no  breathing !  or  my  heart  must  swoon  to  death  ia 
The  too  utter  Sfe  thou  bringest — O  thou  dream  of  Geraldine ! ' 

Brer,  eyermore  the  while  in  a  slow  silence  she  kept  smiling — 
But  the  tears  ran  orer  lightly  from  her  eyes,  and  tenderiy ; 
'  Dost  thou,  Bertram,  truly  love  me  ?    Is  no  woman  far  abore  me. 
Found  more  worthy  of  thy  poet-heart,  than  such  a  one  as  ' 

"  Said  he-j'  I  would  dream  so  erer,  like  the  flowing  of  that  riTor, 
Flowing  ever  in  a  shadow,  greenly  onward  to  the  sea ; 
So,  thou  vision  of  all  sweetness — ^princely  to  a  full  completeness, — 
Would  my  heart  and  life  flow  onward— deathward — ^through  this  dretm  of 
thbb!' 

"  Ever,  evermore  the  while  in  a  slow  silence  she  kept  smiling, — 
While  the  shining  tears  ran  faster  down  the  blushing  of  her  cheeks ; 
Then  with  both  her  hands  enfolding  both  of  his,  she  softly  told  him, 
'  Bertram,  if  I  say  I  love  thee,  .  .  .  *tis  the  vision  only  speaks,' 

Softened,  quicken*d  to  adore  her,  on  his  knee  he  fell  before  her — 
And  she  whisper'd  low  in  triumph — *  It  shall  be  as  I  have  sworn ! 
Very  rich  he  is  in  virtues, — very  noble — noble,  eertes ; 
And  I  shall  not  blush  in  knowing,  that  men  call  him  lowly  bom ! 

With  the  exception  of  the  line,  and  the  poem,  we  must  be  permitted  (to 

the  other  expressions  which  we  have  quote  one  of  Miss  Barrett^s  lines  in 

printed  in  italics,  we  think  that  the  this  very  lay)  to  make  onr  ^^criti- 

whole  tone  of  this  finak  is   beautiful  cal  deductions  for  the  modem  writers' 

exceedingly although,  if  we  may  fault.**   Will  she,  or  anj  one  ebe  tell 

express  our  private  opinion,  we  should  us  the  meaning  of  the  second  line  in 

say  that  the  lover,  after  his  outrage-  this  stanza?   Or,  will  she  maintain 

ous  demeanour,  was  very  unworthy  of  that  it  has  any  meaning  at  all?  Lady 

the  good  fortune  that  befell  him.  But,  Geraldine^s  possessions  are  describ- 

in  spite  of  the  propitious  isssue  of  ed — 

"  She  has  halls  and  she  has  castles,  and  the  resonant  steam-eagles 

FoUow  far  on  the  directing  of  her  /UxOimg  dove-Wee  hand — 
With  a  thundVous  vapour  trailing,  underneath  the  starry  vigib, 
So  to  mark  upon  the  blasted  heaven,  the  measure  of  her  land." 

We  thought  that  steam-coaches  dumb.  Miss  Barrett,  in  our  opinion, 
generally  followed  the  directing  of  no  has  selected  a  very  bad,  dislocated, 
hand  except  the  stoker's;"  but  U  and  unmelodious  metre  for  the  stoiy  of 
certainly  is  always  much  liker  a  raven  Lady  Geraldine's  coortship.  'Hie 
than  a  dove.  "  Eagles  and  vigils ''  is  poem  reads  Tery  awkwardly  iu  con- 
not  admissible  as  a  rhyme ;  neither  sequ^ce  of  the  rhymes  falling  tQge- 
is  branch  and  grange.''  Miss  Bar-  ther  in  the  alternate  lines  and  not  in 
i-ett  says  of  the  Lady  Geraldine  that  couplets.  Will  Miss  Barrett  have  the 
she  had  such  a  gracious  coldness "  goodness  to  favour  the  public  with 
that  her  lovers  could  not  press  their  the  sequel  of  this  poem  ?  We  should 
futures  on  the  present  of  her  courtesy."  like  to  know  how  the  match  between 
Is  that  human  speech?  One  other  the  peasant's  son  and  the  peel's  daogfa- 
objection  and  our  earplugs  shall  be  ter  was  found  to  answer. 
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Those  among  onr  readers  who  maj 
have  attended  principallj  to  the  selec- 
tions which  we  made  from  these  vo- 
lumes before  we  animadverted  on  the 

Drama  of  Exile,*'  maj  perhaps  be 
of  opinion  that  we  have  treated  Miss 
Barrett  with  nndue  severitj,  and  have 
not  done  justice  to  the  vigour  and 
rare  originality  of  her  powers ;  while 
others,  who  maj  have  attended  chiefly 
to  the  blemishes  of  sty]^  and  execu- 
tion which  we  have  thought  it  onr 
duty  to  point  out  in  onr  later  quota- 
tions, may  possibly  think  that  we 
have  ranked  her  higher  than  she  de- 
serves. We  trust  that  those  who 
have  carefully  perused  both  the  fa- 
vourable and  unfavourable  extracts, 
will  rive  us  credit  for  having  steered 
a  middle  course,  without  either  run- 
ning ourselves  aground  on  the  shoals 
of  detraction,  or  oversetting  the  ship 
by  canying  too  much  sail  in  favour 
of  onr  authoress.  And  although  they 
may  have  seen  that  our  hand  was 
sometimes  unsteady  at  the  helm,  we 
tmst  that  it  has  always  been  when 
ve  felt  apprehensive  that  the  current 
of  criticism  was  bearing  us  too  strong- 
ly towards  the  former  of  these  perils. 
If  any  of  our  remarks  have  been  over 
harsh,  we  most  gladly  qualify  them 
bj  saying,  that,  in  our  humble  opi- 
nion. Miss  Barrett's  poetical  merits 
infinitely  outweigh  her  defects.  Her 
genius  is  nrofound,  unsullied,  and 
without  a  flaw.  The  imperfections  of 


her  manner  are  mere  superficial  blot 
which  a  little  labour  might  remove. 
Were  the  blemishes  of  her  style  ten- 
fold more  numerous  than  they  are, 
we  should  still  revere  this  poetess  as 
one  of  the  noblest  of  her  sex ;  for  her 
works  have  impressed  us  with  the 
conviction,  that  powers  such  as  she 
possesses  are  not  merely  the  gifts  or 
accomplishments  of  a  highly  intellec- 
tual woman ;  but  that  they  are  closely 
intertwined  with  all  that  is  purest  and 
loveliest  in  goodness  and  in  truth. 

It  is  plain  that  Miss  Barrett  would 
always  write  well  if  she  wrote  simply 
from  her  own  heart,  and  without  think- 
ing of  the  comppsitions  of  any  other 
author— at  least  let  her  think  of  them 
only  in  so  far  as  she  is  sure  that  they 
embody  great  thoughts  in  pure  and 
appropriate  language,  and  in  forms  of 
construction  which  will  endure  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny  of  common  sense 
and  unperverted  taste.  If  she  will 
but  wash  her  hands  completely  of 
^schylus  and  Milton,  and  all  other 
poets,  either  great,  or  whom  she  takes 
for  such,  and  come  before  the  public 
in  the  graces  of  her  own  feminine 
sensibilities,  and  in  the  strength  of 
her  own  profound  perceptions,  her 
sway  over  human  hearts  will  be  more 
irresistible  than  ever,  and  she  will 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  compari- 
son with  the  most  gifted  and  illus- 
trious of  her  sex. 


MO  Up  Stmm;  or,  Sl$miih&t  S$mMtmeei.  [For. 


I  HA»  t6m%  to  New  Ofkins  to  \m 
tttnied,  ftad  the  knot  once  tied,  thm 
WM  little  Indiioement  for  my  wil^ 
myself,  or  any  of  our  party,  to  remain 
in  that  city.  Indeed,  had  we  been 
disposed  to  linger,  an  aoeonnt  that 
was  given  ns  of  the  most  unwelcome 
4f  ail  visitors,  the  yellow  fever,  having 
knocked  at  the  doors  of  several  honses 
In  the  Marigny  snbnrb,  wonld  hftve 
hMi  snfflcient  to  drive  ns  away.  For 
my  part,  I  was  anxions  to  find  myself 
in  my  now  comfbrtable  home,  and  to 
show  my  new  aoqnisition — namely* 
my  wife — to  my  friends  above  Bftton 
Ronge,  well  assured  that  the  opinion  ei 
all  wonld  be  in  ft  vonr  of  the  choloe  I 
had  made.  Bysome  eccentric  working 
of  that  cnrions  machinery  called  th« 
mind,  I  was  more  thonehtfnl  than  a 
man  is  nsnally  supposed  to  be  npon 
his  wedding-day;  and  I  received  the 
oongratnlations  of  the  gnests,  went 
through  the  6bUgaio  breakfast,  and 
the  preparations  for  departure,  in  a 
very  automatical  manner.  I  took 
scarcely  more  note  of  the  nhie  shots 
that  were  fired  as  we  went  on  board 
the  steamer,  of  the  hurrahs  shouted 
after  us  from  the  quay  by  a  few  dozen 
sailors,  or  the  waving  of  the  star- 
spangled  banners  that  fluttered  over 
the  poop  and  forecastle— of  all  the 
honour  and  gloiy,  in  short,  attending 
our  departure.  I  was  busy  drawing 
a  comparison  between  my  first  and 
this,  my  last,  voyage  to  the  Bed  River. 

It  was  just  nine  years  and  two 
months  since  I  had  first  come  into 
possession  of  my  "  freehold  of  these 
United  States,"  as  the  papers  speci- 
fied it.  Five  thousand  dollars  had  pro- 
cured me  the  honour  of  becoming  a 
Louisianian  planter ;  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  which  event,  I  was  greeted 
by  my  friends  and  acquaintances  as 
the  luckiest  of  men.  There  were  two 
thousand  acres,  "  with  due  allowance 
for  fences  and  roads,"  according  to 
the  usual  formula ;  and  the  wood  alone, 
if  I  might  believe  what  was  told  me, 
was  well  worth  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. For  the  preceding  six  months, 
the  whole  of  the  western  press  had 
been  praising  the  Red  River  territory 
to  the  very  skies ;  it  was  an  incom- 
n^rable  sugar  and  cotton  ground,  ftill 
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sixteen  ftot  deep  of  ritcrdhM-lgypt 
was  ft  sandy  desert  compared  16  it^ 
and  aa  to  the  dhnai»,  the  s^yn  that 

dimorted  themselves  there  weri  oa^ 
to  be  paralleled  in  BkUxrado  and  Ar« 
cadift.  I,  like  ft  ninny  as  I  was,  sl« 
though  frilly  ipvare  of  tiie  paffln|  pro- 
pensities of  our  newspaper  emton, 
especially  when  their  tongnes,  or  fa- 
ther pens,  have  been*<^ed  by  a  few 
handrols  of  dollars,  ftU  into  the  tnp, 
and  purchased  land  In  the  fever-bols 
in  question,  where  I  was  assured  that 
ft  hftbitftblo  house  and  two  nmo  hati 
were  ak«ady  built  and  aw^dng  ms. 
The  Improvements  alone,  the  hsd- 
speculator  was  ready  to  take  his  oath, 
were  worth  every  cent  of  two  tboa- 
sand  dollars.  In  short,  I  eoneluded 
my  blind  bargain,  and  in  the  nooth 
of  June,  prepared  to  start  to  visit  my 
estate.  I  was  at  NewOrieans,  which 
city  was  Just  then  held  fast  in  the 
gripe  of  its  annual  scooige  and  visitor, 
the  yellow  ftver.  I  was  In  a  mamMr 
leftalone;  all  my  friends  had  gone  up 
or  down  stream,  or  acroas  the  Pont 
Chartrain.  There  was  notidng  to  be 
seen  in  the  whole  place  bnt  meagn 
hoUow-eyed  negreeses,  shirtless  m 
masteriess,  runnfaig  abont  the  streets, 
howling  like  jackals,  or  crawUng  hi 
and  out  of  the  open  doors  of  tiie  houses. 
In  the  upper  suburb  things  were  at 
the  worst ;  there,  whole  streets  were 
deserted,  the  honses  empty,  the  doors 
and  windows  knocked  in ;  whfle  the  i 
foul  fever-laden  breeze  came  sighing 
over  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  nothmg 
was  to  be  heard  but  the  melancholy  ' 
rattle  of  the  corpse-carts  as  they  pro- 
ceeded slowly  through  tiie  streets  with  | 
their  load  of  coffii^.  It  was  high 
time  to  be  oflF,  when  the  yellow  fever,  i 
the  deadly  vamiiOy  had  thus  made  its  | 
triumphant  entry,  and  was  ruling  and 
ravaging  like  some  mighty  man  of  war 
in  a  stormed  fortress. 

I  had  four  negroes  with  me,  indnd- 
ing  old  Sybille,  who  was  ftt  that  time 
full  sixty-five  years  of  age;  Gww, 
Tiberius,  and  Vitellius,  were  the  three 
others.  We  are  fond  of  giving  ow 
horses  and  negroes  these  high  sound- 
ing appellations,  as  a  sort  of  waniinf, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  to  those  amon^ 
us  who  sit  in  high  places;  for  even  in 
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our  jwmg  immbtto  th«re  ia  no  luk 
of  wo«ld«be  Cmnn. 

ttoftiners  had  left  off  nmnliig 
b«low  Bitoil  BoQgdf  to  I  resolved  to 
my  gig  at  New  OHeabs,  pfo^ 
eoringr  in  its  stead  a  sort  of  dearborfl 
or  nUed  oart,  in  wliich  I  paoked  the 
whole  of  my  traps,  consisting  of  a 
medler  of  blanlcets  and  ases,  barrows 
and  ]Notigh8hares,  eotton  shirts  and 
cooking  utensils.    Upon  the  top  of 
all  this  I  perched  myself;  and  those 
who  bad  Itnewn  me  only  three  or  four 
montlia  previotisly  as  the  gay  and  fisk^ 
ahionaltfe  Mr  Howard,  one  of  the 
lenders  of  the  Ion,  the  deviser  and 
proposer  of  ffttes,  balls,  and  gaieties 
of  all  kinds,  might  well  have  langbed, 
eottld  they  have  seen  me  half  bmied 
amoognt  pots  and  panS)  bottles  and 
hondlee,  spades  and  mattocks^  and 
sneblike  nseftal  bnt  homely  instra* 
sMits.  There  was  nobody  there  to 
langli^  bowever,  or  to  cry  either. 
Team  were  then  scarce  articles  in  New 
(Means ;  far  people  had  got  accnstom- 
ed  to  death,  ana  their  feelings  were 
mote  or  lees  blnnted.  But  even  had 
the  yeDow  fever  not  been  there,  t 
dottbt  if  any  one  wonld  have  langhed 
at  me ;  there  is  too  mnch  sonnd  sense 
amongst  ns.  Onr  town  beanties— ay, 
the  most  fashionable  and  elegant  of 
them^thittltnothbigofinstallingthem- 
wlves,  with  their  newly  wedded  hns* 
bands,  in  the  aforesaid  dearborns,  and 
movinr  off  to  the  far  west,  leaving 
behind  them  all  the  comforts  and 
loxnries  among  which  they  have  been 
bronght  np.  Whoever  travels  in  onr 
backwoods,  will  often  oome  across 
scenes  and  interiors  sncb  as  the  bold- 
est romance  writer  wonld  never  dare 
to  invent.    Newly  married  oonples, 
whose  childhood  and  early  yonth  have 
been  spent  in  tiie  enjoyment  of  all 
(he  snperflnities  of  dviliieation,  will 
bny  a  piece  of  good  land  far  in  the 
depths  of  forests  and  prairies,  and 
fonnd  a  new  existence  for  themselves 
and  their  children.   One  meets  with 
their  dwellings  in  abnndaaee--log- 
boosee,  ooniletittg  for  the  most  ptft 
of  one  room  and  a  smaO  kitchen :  on 
the  walls  of  the  former  the  horses* 
saddles  and  harness,  and  thehosband's 
working  clothes,  mannfactnred  oftea 
by  the  delicate  hands  of  his  lady ;  hi 
one  comer,  a  harp  or  a  piaao;  on  the 
uble,  perhaps,  a  fowntmbers  ef  tlie 


North  American  or  Sonthem  review^ 
and  some  Washhigton  or  New  iTork 
papers.  A  strange  miittnre  of  wild 
and  civilised  life.  It  is  thns  that  Onr 
Johnsons,  onr  Livingstons,  and  Ratt" 
selaers,  and  himdreds,  ay,  thousands 
of  families,  onr  Jeffersons  and  Wa- 
shingtons,  commenced ;  and  truly  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  the  rishig  generation 
will  not  despise  the  custom  of  their 
forefkthers,  or  reject  this  healthy  means 
of  rsnovating  the  blood  and  vigour  of 
the  community. 

To  return  to  my  own  proceedings. 
I  got  upon  my  dearbom,  in  order  td 
leave  as  soon  as  possible  the  pesti« 
lential  atmosphere  of  New  Orleans; 
and  I  had  just  established  myself 
amongst  my  goods  and  chattels,  when 
Cftsar  oame  running  up  in  great  ex- 
ultation, with  a  new  cloak  which 
had  been  so  lucky  as  to  find  Ivtogbe* 
fore  the  door  of  a  deserted  house  in 
the  suburb.  I  took  hold  of  the  in- 
fected garment  with  a  pair  of  tongs, 
and  pitched  it  as  Ikr  as  I  was  able 
ihna  the  cart,  to  the  great  dismay  of 
Cttsar,  who  could  not  understand  why 
I  should  throw  away  a  thing  whidi  he 
assured  me  was  well  worth  twenty 
dollars.  We  set  off,  and  soon  got  out 
of  the  town.  Not  a  living  creature 
was  to  be  seen  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  along  the  straight  road.  On 
the  right  hand  side,  the  suburb  of  the 
Annunciation  was  enclosed  in  wooden 
palisades,  upon  which  enormous  bills 
were  posted,  containing  prodamationa 
by  the  mayor  of  the  town,  and  head- 
ed with  the  word  Infected,"  tai  let- 
ters that  could  be  read  half  a  mile  off. 
These  proclamations,  however,  were 
unnecessary.  New  Orleans  leoked 
more  like  a  churchyard  than  a  dty ; 
and  we  did  not  meet  five  persons 
during  the  whole  of  Our  drive  alon^ 
the  new  canal  road^ 

At  the  flrst  plantation  at  which  we 
halted,  in  order  to  give  the  horses  a 
feed,  gates  and  doors  were  all  shut  in 
our  noes,  and  the  hospitable  owner  of 
the  house  warned  ns  to  be  off.  As 
this  warning  was  conveyed  in  the 
shape  of  a  couple  of  rifle-barrels  pro- 
truded thiough  the  jalousies,  we  did 
not  think  it  advisable  to  neglect  it 
The  rseeption  was  cheerless  enough : 
but  we  came  fnm  New  Orleans,  and 
could  expect  ne  better  one.  Csesar, 
however,  daunlless  as  hie  eeMrated 
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namesake,  jnmped  over  a  paling,  and 
placked  an  armfol  of  Indian  com  ears, 
which  he  gave  to  the  horses;  an 
earthen  pan  served  ta  fetch  them  wa- 
ter from  the  Mississippi,  and  after  a 
short  panse  we  resuned  our  journey. 
Five  times,  I  remember,  we  halted, 
and  were  received  in  the  same  humane 
and  hospitable  manner,  until  at  last 
we  reached  the  plantation  of  my  friend 
Bankes.  We  had  come  fifty  miles 
under  a  burning  sun,  and  had  passed 
more  than  fifty  plantations,  each  with 
its  commodious  and  elegant  villa  built 
upon  it ;  but  we  had  not  yet  seen  a 
human  face.  Here,  however,  I  hoped 
to  find  shelter  and  refreshment ;  out 
in  that  hope  I  was  doomed  to  be  dis- 
appointed. 

.  "From  New  Orleans?"  enquired 
the  voice  of  my  friend  through  the 
jalousies  of  his  verandah. 

**  To  be  sure,"  answered  I. 

"  Then  begone,  friend,  and  be  d--d 
to  you!"  was  the  afiectionatc  reply 
of  the  worthy  Mr  Bankes,  who  was, 
ncvcitheless,  kmd  enough  to  cause  a 
huge  ham  and  accessories,  together 
with  half  a  dozen  well-filled  bottles, 
to  be  placed  outside  the  door — a  sort 
of  mute  intimation  that  he  was  happy 
to  see  us,  so  long  as  we  did  not  cross 
his  threshold.  I  had  a  hearty  laugh 
at  this  half-and-half  hospitality,  eat 
and  drank,  wrapped  myself  in  a  blan- 
ket, and  slept,  with  the  blue  vault  for 
a  covering,  as  well  or  better  than  the 
president. 

.  In  the  morning,  before  starting,  I 
shouted  out  a  "  Thank  ye !  and  be 
d— d  to  you !"  by  way  of  remerd- 
ment;  and  then  we  resumed  our 
march. 

At  last,  upon  the  third  evening, 
we  managed  to  get  our  heads  under 
a  i*oof  at  the  town  of  Bftton  Rouge, 
in  the  house  of  an  old  French  soldier, 
who  laughed  at  the  yellow  fever  as 
he  had  formerly  done  at  the  Cossacks 
and  Mamelukes;  and  the  following 
morning  we  started  for  the  Red  River, 
in  the  steamboat  Claybome.  By 
nightfall  we  reached  my  domain. 
-  .  Santa  Virgen !  exclaims  the  Spaniard 
\l  his  extremity  of  grief  and  per- 
i)i>xit7:  what  I  exclaimed,  I  am  sure 
I/io  not  remember ;  but  I  know  that 
^/y  hafr  stood  on  end,  when  I  beheld, 
ibr  the  first  time,  the  so-caUed  im- 
provements on  my  new  property.  The 
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habitable  and  comfortable  home  was 
a  species  of  pigs^,  built  oat  €f  the 
roogh  branches  of  trees,  without  doors, 
windows,  or  roof.  Thera  was  I  lo 
dwell,  and  that  in  a  season  when  the 
thermometer  was  ran^g  between 
ninety-five  and  a  hundred  degrees. 
The  veiy  badness  of  things,  however, 
stimulated  us  to  exertion;  we  set  to 
work,  and  in  two  days  bad  hoilt  a 
couple  of  V617  decent  hnts,  the  oolj 
inconvenience  of  wliich  was,  that 
when  it  rained  hard,  we  were  obliged 
to  take  refuge  under  a  neighbouring 
cotton-tree.  Fortunately,  out  of  the 
two  thousand  acres,  there  really  were 
fifty  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  that 
helped  us.  I  planted  and  k^  house 
as  well  9s  I  could :  in  the  daythne  I 
ploughed  and  sowed ;  and  in  iit  eveo- 
mg  I  mended  the  harness  and  the 
holes  in  my  inexpressibles.  With 
society  I  was  little  troabledi  seemg 
that  my  nearest  ne^riibour  lifed  fire- 
and-twenty  miles  off.  The  first  sam- 
mer  passed  in  this  manner;  the  se- 
cond was  a  little  better;  and  the  third 
better  stiU— until  at  last  the  way  of 
life  became  endurable.  There  is  do- 
thmg  hi  the  world  impracticable;  and 
Ki^leon  never  spoke  a  truer  word 
than  when  he  said,  JmpotM!— 
CeU  k  mot  dun  fouT 

And  then  a  hunting-party  ui  the 
savannahs  of  Louisiana  or  Aikansas ! 

There  is  a  somethinff  in  those  end- 
less and  gigantic  wilcfemeases  which 
seems  to  elevate  the  soul,  and  to  give 
to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  body,  an  in- 
crease of  strength  and  energy.  There 
reign,  in  countless  mnltitndes,  the 
wild  horse  and  the  bison ;  the  woK 
the  bear,  and  the  snake ;  and,  ahore 
all,  the  trapper,  surpassmg  the  very 
beasts  of  the  desert  in  wildness— not 
the  old  trapper  described  by  Cooper, 
who  never  saw  a  trapper  in  his  life, 
but  the  real  trapper,  whose  adven- 
tures and  mode  of  existence  wonid 
furnish  the  richest  materials  ibr  scores 
of  romances. 

Our  American  civiliaati<m  has  en- 
gendered certain  corrupt  off-shoots, 
of  which  the  civiliaation  of  othercou- 
tries  knows  nothing,  and  which  eoohi 
only  spring  up  in  a  land  where  liberty 
is  found  in  its  greatest  development. 
These  tn^pers  are  for  the  most  uit 
outcasts,  criminals  who  have  fled  irooi 
the  chastisement  of  the  law,  or  else 
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■onily  flipiritB  to  whom  even  the  ra- 
tional degree  of  freedom  enjoyed  in  the 
United  States  has  appeared  cramping 
and  insufficient.  It  is  perhaps  fortu- 
nate for  the  States,,  that  they  possess 
the  sort  of  fag-end  to  their  territory 
comprised  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Bocky  Mountains ;  for  much 
mischief  mi^t  be  caused  by  these 
violent  and  restless  men,  were  they 
compelled  to  remain  in  the  bosom  of 
sodal  life.  If,  for  example,  Ja  belle 
France  had  had  such  a  fag-end  or  out- 
let during  the  yarious  crises  that  she 
has  passed  through  in  the  course  of 
the  last  fifty  years,  how  many  of  her 
great  wamors  and  equally  great  ty- 
rants might  have  liyed  and  £ed  trap- 
pers! And  truly,  neither  Europe  nor 
mankind  in  general  would  have  been 
much  the  worse  off,  if  those  instru- 
ments of  the  greatest  despotism  that 
ever  disguised  itself  under  the  mask 
of  freedom — ^the  Massenas,  and  Mu- 
rats,  and  Davonsts,  and  scores  more  of 
snchlike  laced  and  decorated  gentry — 
had  never  been  heard  of. 

One  finds  these  trappers  or  hunters 
in  all  the  districts  extending  from  the 
sources  of  the  Columbia  and  Missouri, 
to  those  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red 
Rivers,  and  on  the  tributary  streams 
of  the  Mississippi  which  run  eastward 
from  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Their 
whole  time  is  passed  in  the  pursuit 
and  destruction  of  the  innumerable 
wild  animals,  which  for  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  years  have  bred  and 
mnlUpUed  in  those  remote  steppes 
and  plains.  They  slay  the  buffalo  for 
the  sake  of  his  hump,  and  of  the  hide, 
ont  of  which  they  make  their  cloth- 
ing ;  the  bear  to  have  his  skin  for  a 
;  the  wolf  for  their  amusement ; 
and  the  beaver  for  his  fur.  In  ex- 
change for  the  spoils  of  these  animals 
they  get  lead  and  powder,  flannel 
shots  and  jackets,  string  for  their  nets, 
and  whisky  to  keep  out  the  cold. 
They  traverse  those  endless  wastes  in 
bodies  several  hundreds  strong,  and 
have  often  desperate  and  bloody  fights 
with  the  Indiuis.  For  the  most  ^urt, 
however,  they  form  themselves  into 
parties  of  eight  or  ten  men,  a  sort  of 
wild  gnerillas.  These  must  rather  be 
called  hunters  than  trappers ;  the  ge- 
nuine trai^)er  limiting  himself  to  the 
society  of  one  sworn  friend,  with 
whom  ho  remains  ont  for  at  least  a 


year,  frequently  longer ;  for  it  takes  a 
considerable  time  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  haunts  of  the  beaver.  If 
one  of  the  two  comrades  dies,  the 
other  remains  in  possession  of  the 
whole  of  their  booty.  The  mode  of 
life  that  is  at  first  adopted  from  ne- 
cessity, or  through  fear  of  the  laws, 
is  after  a  time  adhered  to  from  choice ; 
and  few  of  these  men  would  exchange 
their  wild,  lawless,  unlimited  freedom, 
for  the  most  advantageous  position 
that  could  be  offered  them  in  a  civi- 
lized countiy.  They  live  the  whole 
year  through  in  the  steppes,  savan- 
nahs, prairies,  and  forests  of  the  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri,  and  Oregon  terri- 
tories— districts  which  comprise  enor- 
mous deserts  of  sand  and  rock,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  luxuriant 
and  beautiful  plains,  teeming  with 
verdure  and  vegetation.  Snow  and 
frost,  heat  and  cold,  rain  and  storm, 
and  hardships  of  all  kinds,  render  the 
limbs  of  the  trapper  as  hard,  and  his 
skin  as  thick,  as  those  of  the  buffalo 
that  he  hunts ;  the  constant  necessity 
in  which  he  finds  himself  of  trusting 
entirely  to  his  bodily  strength  and 
energy,  creates  a  self-confidence  that 
no  peril  can  shake — a  quidmess  of 
sight,  thought,  and  action,  of  which 
man  in  a  civilized  state  can  form  no 
conceptions.  His  hardships  are  often 
terrible;  and  I  have  seen  trappers 
who  had  endured  sufferings,  compared 
to  which  the  fabled  adventures  of  Ro- 
binson Crusoe  are  mere  child's  play, 
and  whose  skin  had  converted  itself 
into  a  sort  of  leather,  impervious  to 
eveiy  thing  except  lead  and  steel. 
In  a  moral  point  of  view,  these  men 
may  be  considered  a  psychological 
curiosity :  in  the  wild  state  of  nature 
in  which  they  live,  their  mental  facul- 
ties frequently  develop  themselves  in 
a  most  extraordinary  manner ;  and  in 
the  conversation  of  some  of  them  may 
be  found  proofs  of  a  sagacity  and 
largeness  of  views,  of  which  the  great- 
est philosophers  of  ancient  or  modem 
times  would  have  no  cause  to  be 
ashamed. 

The  daily  and  hourly  dangers  in- 
curred by  these  trappers  must,  one 
would  think,  occasionally  cause  them 
to  turn  theu:  thoughts  to  a  Supreme 
Being;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
Their  rifie  is  their  ffod — ^their  knife 
their  patron  s^ut — their  strong  right 
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hand  their  only  trust.  The  trapper 
shatu  his  feUow«inen ;  and  the  glance 
with  which  he  measnres  the  stranger 
whom  he  encounters  on  his  path,  is 
oftener  thM  of  a  murderer  than  a 
friend :  the  love  of  gain  is  as  strong 
with  him  as  it  is  found  to  be  in  a  civi- 
Used  state  of  sodetj,  and  the  meet- 
ing of  two  trappers  is  generally  the 
signal  for  the  death  of  one  of  them. 
He  hates  his  white  competitor  for  the 
much-prized  beaver  skins  far  mori 
than  ho  does  his  Indian  one :  the  lat- 
ter be  shoots  down  as  coolly  as  if  he 
were  a  wolf  or  a  bear ;  but  when  he 
drives  his  knife  into  the  breast  of  the 
former,  it  is  with  as  much  devilish  joy 
as  if  he  felt  he  were  ridding  mankind 
of  as  great  an  evil-doer  as  himself. 
The  nourishment  of  the  trapper,  con« 
sisting  for  years  together  of  buffalo's 
flesh — ^the  strongest  food  that  a  man 
can  eat — ^and  taken  without  bread  or 
any  other  aecompaniment,  doubtless 
eontributes  to  render  him  wild  and 
inhuman,  and  to  assimilate  him  in  a 
certain  degree  to  the  savage  animals 
by  which  he  is  summnded. 

During  an  excursion  that  I  made 
with  some  companions  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  Bed  River,  we  met 
with  several  of  these  trappen; 
amongst  others,  with  one  weather* 
beaten  old  fellow,  whose  face  and 
bare  neck  were  tanned  by  sun  and 
exposure  to  the  colour  of  tortoise-^ 
shell.  We  hunted  two  days  in  his 
company,  without  noticing  any  thing 
remarkable  about  the  man ;  he  cooked 
our  meals,  which  consisted  usually  of 
a  haunch  of  venison  or  a  buffalo's 
hump,  instructed  us  where  to  find 
game,  and  was  aware  of  the  approach 
of  the  latter  even  sooner  than  his 
huge  wolf-dog,  which  never  left  hds 
side.  It  was  only  on  the  morning  of 
the  third  day,  that  we  discovered 
something  ealcolated  to  diminish  our 
confidence  in  our  new  comrade.  This 
was  a  number  of  lines  and  crosses 
upon  the  butt  of  his  rifle,  which  gave 
us  a  new  and  not  very  favourable  in* 
sight  into  the  man's  character.  These 
lines  and  crosses  came  after  certain 
words  rudely  scratched  with  a  knife- 
point, and  formed  a  sort  of  list,  of 
which  the  followfaig  hi  a  copy  >— 

BufiUoes— no  number  given,  they 
being  probaUy  too  numerous. 

Besira,  nineteen  the  amnbir  bo- 


ing  indicated  by  liineteOi  stnift 

strokes. 

Wolves,  thirteen-^ftaikal  by  ob« 
lique  strokes. 

Bed  nnderloppers,  ibur-«insrkedhy 
four  crosses. 

White  nnderloppen,  two^-noted  hy 
two  stars. 

Whilst  we  were  examining  this  cari- 
ous calendar,  and  piuzUng  ouraelns 
to  make  out  the  meaning  cf  the  word 

underloppers,''  I  obsored  a  sria 
smile  steadbig  over  the  features  of  thi 
old  trapper.  He  said  nothing,  how* 
ever ;  drew  the  buffalo's  hump  he  wis 
cooking  from  under  the  hot  emben, 
took  it  out  of  the  piece  of  hide  is 
which  it  was  wrapped,  and  placed  it 
before  us.  It  was  a  meal  that  a  Uaf 
might  hare  envied,  and  the  mm 
smell  of  it  made  vs  fwget  the  rifle 
butt.  We  had  acaroely  faUen  to, 
when  the  old  man  laid  hold  of  his 
gun. 

Look  ye,"  said  he,  with  a  straafe 
grin.  ''It's  my  pocket-bm^  D'ye 
think  it  a  sin  to  kill  one  of  them  led 
or  white  underioppers  ?  " 

''Whom  do  you  mean?**  asked 
we. 

The  man  smiled  again  and  rose  te 
depart ;  his  look,  however,  was  akee 
enouffh  to  enlighten  us  as  to  who  the 
two-legffed  hiterlopera  were  whom 
he  had  first  shot,  and  then  noted  on 
his  rifle-butt  with  as  much  cool  hi- 
diflbrence  as  if  they  had  been  wild 
torkeys  instead  of  hdmanbefaigs.  Ii 
a  region  to  which  the  vengeful  am  of 
the  law  does  not  reach,  we  did  net 
feel  ourselves  called  upon  or  entitM 
to  set  ourselves  up  as  Judges*  and  wt 
let  the  man  go. 

These  trappers  occasionally,  and  tt 
long  inteirals,  return  for  a  ft»w  dafS 
or  weeks  to  the  haunts  of  dvOiiatioa; 
and  this  occurs  when  they  have  col- 
lected a  sufficient  quantity  of  beaver 
skfais.  TheythenfUiaboUowtfeethst 
stands  on  the  rtiore  of  some  naviga- 
ble stream,  make  il  water-ti^ 
launch  it,  load  it  witir  thefa*  mcrthsB- 
dise  and  their  fsw  necessaries,  snd 
float  and  row  fbr  thouatnds  of  miles 
down  the  Missouri,  Aitusas,  or  Bed 
River,  to  SI  Louis,  Natehltodies,  or 
Alexandria.  They  mi^  be  seen  roam* 
Ing  and  staring  about  the  streets  of 
these  towns,  dad  fai  their  corti  of 
shins,  and  astenisidiig  strmgen  by 
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tbdr  wild  and  prinutive  appear- 
ance. 


I  was  tittisg  on  a  Bofa  in  a  corner 
of  the  ladies'  cabin,  with  Loniae  by 
my  aide,  and  talking  oyer  with  her 
iheae  and  other  recollectiona  of  more 
or  leas  interest.  The  tea  hour  was  long 
paat,  and  the  cabins  were  lighted  np. 
Suddenly  we  were  intermpted  in  our 
oonrersation  by  a  lond  noise  overhead. 

A  nigger  killed!"  sang  out  some- 
body upon  deck. 

A  nigger  killed  1"  repeated  two, 
ten,  twenty,  and  at  length  a  hundred 
Toices;  and  thereupon  there  waa  a 
running  and  trampling,  and  hurrying 
jmd  scurrying,  an  agitation  in  our  big 
floating  inn  as  if  the  boilers  were  on 
tiie  brink  of  bursting,  and  giving  us  a 
paasage  into  eternity  in  the  midst  of 
tJieir  scalding  contents.  Louise  start*- 
•d  up,  and  dragging  me  with  her,  hur- 
ried breathless  through  the  two  sa« 
loona,  to  the  stairs  leading  upon  deck. 

Who  is  killed?  Where  is  the 
poor  negro?" 

The  answer  I  got  was  a  horse* 
Uugfa  from  a  score  of  backwoodsmen. 

Much  noise  about  nothing,  dear 
Louise." 

And  we  were  on  the  pohit  of  de- 
scending the  sturs  again,  when  we 
were  detained,  and  our  attention  ri- 
veted, by  the  picturesque  appearance 
of  the  deck — shonld  rather  say  of 
the  persons  grouped  upon  it--seen  in 
the  red,  flickering,  and  nncertain  light 
of  sundry  lamps,  lanterns,  and  torches. 
l>uly,  the  night-piece  was  not  bad. 
In  the  centre  of  the  steamer's  deck,  at 
an  equal  distance  from  stem  and  stem, 
stood  a  knot  of  fellows  of  such  varied 
and  characteristic  appearance  as 
might  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  any 
other  country  than  ours.  It  seemed 
as  if  all  the  western  states  and  terri- 
tories had  sent  their  representatives 
to  our  steamer.  Sackers  from  Illinois, 
and  Badgers  from  the  lead-mines  of 
Missouri— Wolverines  ih>m  Michigan, 
and  Buckeyes  from  Ohio— Bedhorses 
from  old  Kentnck,  and  Hunters  from 
Oregon,  stood  mingled  before  us,  dad 
in  all  sorts  of  Itotastical  and  out- 
lan^h  attire.  One  had  a  hunting- 
shirt  of  bhie  and  white  striped  calico, 
which  made  its  wearer's  broad  ba<^ 
and  huge  shoulders  resemble  a  walk- 
ing feather-bed ;  another  waa  remark- 


able for  a  brilliant  straw-hat-^  New 
Orleans  purchase,  that  looked  about 
as  well  on  his  bronzed  physiognomy 
aa  a  Chinese  roof  would  do  on  a  pig« 
sty.  Willebago  wampum  belts  and 
Cherokee  mocassins,  jerkins  of  tanned 
and  untanned  deer-hide,  New  York 
frock-coats,  and  red  and  bluejackets, 
composed  some  of  the  numerous  cos- 
tames,  of  which  the  mixture  and  con- 
trast were  in  the  highest  degree  pic- 
turesque. 

In  the  middle  of  this  group  stood  a 
personage  of  a  very  different  stamp— 
a  most  interesting  specimen  of  the 
genus  Yankee,  contrasting  in  a  stri- 
king manner  with  the  rough- hewn 
sons  of  Anak  who  surrounded  him. 
He  was  a  man  of  some  thirty  yeara 
of  age,  as  dry  and  tongh  as  leather, 
of  grave  and  pedantic  mien,  the  skin 
of  his  forehead  twisted  into  innumer- 
able small  wrinkles,  his  lips  pressed 
firmly  together,  his  bright  reddish- 
grey  eyes  apparently  fixed,  but,  in 
reality,  perpetually  shifting  their  rest- 
less glances  from  the  men  by  whom 
he  was  sorrounded,  to  some  diests 
that  lay  upon  the  deck  before  him, 
and  again  from  the  chests  to  the  men ; 
his  whole  lean,  bony,  angular  figure 
in  a  position  that  made  it  difficult  to 
conjecture  whether  he  waa  going  to 
pray,  or  to  sing,  or  to  preach  a  ser- 
mon. In  one  hand  he  held  a  roll  of 
pigtail  tobacco,  in  the  other  some 
bright-coloured  ribands,  which  he  had 
taken  from  an  open  chest  containing 
the  manifold  articles  constitutuig  the 
usual  stock  in  trade  of  a  pedlar.  Be- 
side this  chest  were  two  others,  and 
beside  those  lay  a  negro,  howling 
frightfully,  and  nibbing  altemately 
his  right  shoulder  and  his  left  foot ; 
but  nevertheless,  according  to  all 
appearance,  by  no  means  in  danger 
of  taUng  his  departure  for  the  other 
world.  As  the  Yankee  pedlar  raised 
his  hand  and  signed  to  the  vociferous 
blackamoor  to  be  silent,  the  face  of 
the  former  gradually  assumed  that 
droll,  cunnhiff,  and  yet  earnest  ex- 
pression which  betrays  those  double 
distilled  Hebrews,  when  they  are 
planning  to  get  possession.  In  a  quasi- 
legal  manner,  of  the  dollars  of  thefr 
fellow-citizens ;  in  a  word,  when  they 
•are  manoeuvring  to  exchange  their 
worthless  nortiiem  wares  fbr  the 
sterUng  oobi  of  tiie  aontb.  PrMMitiy 
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hLs  arms  began  to  swing  about  like  Buckeyes ;     open  the  diests,  and 

those  of  a  telegraph ;  he  threw  a  lonff  yoa*ii  see  what  hann^s  done." 
and  loving  glance  at  the  two  unopened        D'ye  ye  hear,  Sambo  ?"  cried  the 

chests,  which  had  apparently  slipped  Yankee  with  the  same  immorable 

down  from  the  top  of  a  quantity  of  countenance ;  "  you*re  to  hold  yer 

merchandise  piled  upon  deck,  and  tongue,  the  gentlemen  say;  ihefn 

Mien  on  the  foot  and  shoulder  of  the  tired  of  yer  noise,  and  no  w<»der. 

negro ;  then  measuring  the  latter  with  What's  Uie  use  of  boohooin'  away  at 

a  look  of  reproach,  he  suddenly  opened  that  rate  ?  Helps  you  nothin' ;  too 

his  compressed  lips,  from  which  a  desarve  what  you*Te  got.  Fll  thank 

sharp,  high-toned,  schoolmasterlike  you  for  your  long  krnie,  Mister. 


Sambo,  Sambo!  What  have  you  like  rael  steel;  better  it  should  he 
done  ?  Sambo,  Sambo ! ''  he  repeated,  into  hard  word  than  soft  flesh.  There 
while  his  voice  became  more  solemn,  they  are,  then,  and  not  bn>ken;  <m- 
and  he  raised  his  hands  and  eyes  as  hurt,  without  a  spot  or  a  cracL  Snr 
if  appealing  to  heaven  for  justice,  praises  to  the  Ix>rd  l  psalms  and 
Sambo,  you  onlucky  nigger,  what  hymns  of  rejoicin* — ^not  a  phial  broke, 
have  you  been  a  doin'  nor  a  box  smashed !  Praised  be  the 
A  'sarve,'  a  wonderfhl  * sarve!' "  Lord!  I  say  ag'in.  Since  they  are 
screamed  the  man,  pointing  to  the  safe,  it  don't  matter  if  tw^ty shoulder- 
chests  with  an  appearance  of  the  pro-  blades  and  ankle-bones  are  put  out 
foundest  grief.  Verily  the  mercy  of  Heaven  shall  be 
"  Heaven  forgive  you,  Sambo  !  made  manifest,  and  that  by  the  means 
but  you  have  endangered,  perhaps  of  a  feeble  vessel,  Jared  Bundle  bj 
sp'iled,  a  '  sarve,'  compared  to  which  name.  Down  with  ye.  Sambo— down 
all  the  'intments  and  balms  of  Mecca,  with  ye,  I  sav  1  Yonr  shoidder  and 
Medina,  and  Balsora— of  Algiers,  Tn-  your  dingy  hide  shall  be  made  whole, 
nis,  and  Tripoli,  or  whatever  other  and  your  black  bones  shall  be  com- 
places  they  may  come  from,  air  actil-  forted  1" 

ly  no  better  than  cart-grease.   Ah,      Not  a  muscle  of  the  Yankee's  £ice 

Sambo !  if  you  were  twenty  times  a  moved ;  he  preserved  the  grave  and 

nigger,  and  could  be  brought  twenty  solemn  appearance  of  a  man  to  whoa 

times  on  the  auction  table,  yon  a  sacred  trust  has  been  confided,  and 

wouldn't  fetch  enough  money  to  pay  who  is  fully  penetrated  with  the  mi- 

for  the  harm  you  have  done  1"         '  portance  of  his  mis^n.    Once  or 

Boe !  Boe !"  howled  the  negro  by  twice,  however,  I  observed  him  gi^'e 

way  of  parenthesis.  a  keen  but  almost  imperceptibte 

Ah,  Boe!  Boe!"  screamed  the  glance  around  him,  as  if  to  observe 

Yankee,  "  you  may  well  say  Boe,  the  effect  of  his  eloquence  upon  his 

Boe !   And  you  ain't  the  only  one  as  auditors. 

may  say  it,  that's  sartain.  There  be  Down  with  you.  Sambo !"  he  re- 
ladies  and  gentlemen  here,  as  respect-  peated  to  the  negro,  who  had  got 


found  any  where— ay,  even  to  Bos-  upon  the  deck, 
ton,  the  cradle  of  our  independence—        Down,  down !"  cried  the  men  of 

and  they  might  say  Boe  1  Boe  I  if  they  Kentucky. 

knew  all.    In  them  two  chests  are      ^*Down!"  those  of  Missooii  and 

a  hundred  tin  boxes  and  glass  phials ;  Ohio. 

and  if  only  twenty  of  them  are  da-      '*Be  quick  about  it]"  shouted  an 
maged,  there  is  more  injury  done  than  Blinois  sndcer. 
your  hide  could  pa^  for,  if  it  were        Let's  see  the  Yankee's  wonderfal 
t^venty  times  as  thick  and  t^renty  cure!"  exclaimed  a  hunter  from  Ore- 
times  as  vallyable  as  it  is.    Your  gon. 

whole  carcass  ain't  worth  one  of  the      And  amidst  shouts  and  ezdama* 

boxes  of  that  predoua  'Intment.  Ah,  tions  and  laughter,  poor  Sambo  was 

Sambo!"  seised  by  half  a  dosen  of  their  heat's 

'-BoeIBoe!"howledSamboinreply.  fists,  and  stretched  out  upon  a  heap 

What's  the  palaver  about  ?  "  of  coffee-bags  like  a  pig  that's  going 

growled  some  of  the  Badgers  and  to  be  killed. 


voice  issued. 


That  opens  it,  cuts  in 


able  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  can  be 
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Boe !  fioe !"  clamoured  the  negro 
at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

Boohoo  as  mndi  as  yon  like," 
citBd  the  Yankee  in  a  shrill  tone,  that 
was  heard  above  all  the  howlmgs  of 
the  unlucky  Sambo.  Yon'U  sing  to 
another  tune  when  yon  see  and  nn- 
derstand  and  feel  what  a  Conne'ticut 
man  can  do.  Yon  say  Boe,  Boe!  like 
a  pow  beni^ted  crittor  as  yon  are, 
but  what  do  yon  say  to  that?"  cried 
the  pedlar  in  a  trinmphant  voice,  as 
he  held  dose  to  the  negroes  nose  a 
piece  of  Imen  rag  on  which  he  had 
smeared .  a  green  greasy  substance 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  paste- 
blacking  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 
Then,  taking  np  the  box  which  con- 
tained this  predons  compound,  he  pnt 
it  in  close  proximity  to  the  obtnse 
snoot  of  the  blackamoor,  who  made  a 
grimace  as  if  his  olfiictories  were  bnt 
moderately  regaled  by  the  odour 
emanating  from  the  miraculous  oint- 
ment. 

What  d'ye  think  of  that,  Sambo? 
la  that  the  stnlff  or  not?  Will  that 
dOf  think  ye  ?  Well,  you  shall  soon 
see.  Gentlemen ! "  he  continued,  with 
all  the  gravity  of  a  legitimate  M.D. 

Grentlemen  I  the  arms  and  legs  of 
this  poor  Sambo  must  be  stretched  as 
much  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
sarve  may  take  its  full  effect.  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  assist  me?" 

Upon  the  word,  the  backwoodsmen 
canght  hold  of  the  negro's  limbs,  and 
began  pulling  and  tugging  at  them 
till  the  poor  devil  roared  as  if  they 
had  been  impaling  him. 

Boohoo  away  I"  cried  the  Yankee. 
"It's  all  for  your  good.  If  your 
shoulder  is  put  out,  the  stretchin'  will 
pnt  it  in  ag'in." 

The  negro  contmned  his  lamenta- 
tions, as  well  he  might,  when  eveiy 
one  of  his  joints  was  crackmg  under 
the  force  applied. 

All  no  use  your  callin'  out  1 '' 
screamed  the  pedhur,  as  he  stuck  the 
salved  rag  upon  the  ebony  hide  of  the 
patient.  "Better  hold  yer  tongue. 
Aint  yon  too  lucky  to  have  met  with 
me  at  a  time  when  all  the  doctors  in 
the  worid— theBrowns,  andHossacks, 
and  SOlimans— could  not  have  done 
yon  a  cent's  worth  of  good?  All  their 
drugs  would  have  had  no  more  effect 
than  a  ladleful  of  pea-soup.  Yon 
ought  to  be  rejoicin'  in  yer  luck,  in- 


stead of  screamin^  like  a  wounded 
catamount.  Keep  still,  will  you? 
There,  that'll  do.  Many  thanks, 
gentlemen ;  I  thank  yon  in  the  name 
of  this  senseliess  crittnr.  That's 
enough.  ISo  cause  for  complaint, 
maul"  continued  he,  as  he  stuck  a 
second  plaster  on  the  negro's  foot. 
"  All  safe  enough  when  Jared  Bundle 
is  there  with  his  Palmyra  sarve.  You 
be  the  first  as  was  ever  k^ow'd  to 
scream  after  havin'  one  smell  of  that 
precious  'intment.  And  I  tell  yon 
what  it  is,  my  man,  if  both  your  black 
legs  had  been  broken  dean  off,  and 
were  swinmiin'  down  the  Mississippi 
half  rotten — ay,  or  if  they  had  just 
come  out  of  the  jaws  of  an  alligator, 
and  you  were  to  stick  'em  on,  and 
pUster  them  up  with  this  'intment, 
yon  may  take  my  word,  JaredBnndle's 
word,  that  they'd  grow  to  your  body 
again — the  flesh  would  become  your 
flesh,  and  the  bone  your  bone,  as  sure 
as  I  am  now  here."  And  he  looked 
round  at  his  auditors  with  a  world  of 
confidence  and  veracity  depicted  upon 
his  countenance. 

»*  There  was  Aby  Sparks  to  Penob- 
scot— ^yon  know,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, Aby  Sparks,  the  son  of  Enoch 
Sparks,  who  married  Peggy  Heath. 
Good  family  the  Sparkses — very  good 
family,  as  you  know,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. Hespectable  people  in  a  re- 
spectable way  of  business,  the  general 
line — drugs  and  cutl^,  and  hats 
patent  waterproof,  bird-seed  and 
jewellery,  tea  and  coffee  pots,  and 
shoes  of  the  newest  fashion.  Ladies  ' 
and  gentlemen,  do  yon  want  a  good 
tea  or  coffee  pot?  Partiklar  jam,  they 
are,  I  reckon.  Well,  Aby  Sparks 
said  to  me,  ^  Jared  Bundle,'  says  he, 
*  leave  me  a  dozen  boxes  or  phials, 
whichever  yon  like,  of  your  Palmyra 
sarve.  Wonderful  stuff  thatl'  says 
he.  *WhatI'  says  I,  *  leave  you 
some  of  my  Palmyra  sarve  1  You're 
jist  right  to  say  it  ain't  conunon  apo- 
thecaries' stuff';  that  it  certainly  ain't. 
But  what  would  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men on  the  lower  Mississippi  say,  if 
I  left  any  of  it  here  ?  It's  all  meant 
for  them,'  says  I ;  '  they're  my  best 
customers.' " 

''Soft  sawder!  Jared  Bundle," 
grunted  a  Kentnckian. 

''  Cart  grease  and  cobbler's  wax/' 
said  a  man  of  Illinois, 


S4i  Vp  Sii^§mf  ot, 

Be^fi  torn  the  nprth,**  lavg&td  a 
tUrd,  "  wh6r«  mora  wooden 

dooks  thaa  cows  god  calves.'* 

('Where  the  gmhoppen  l»eek 
their  legs  In  Jnmpin'  from  one  potato 
heap  to  another,'*  interposed  a  mrtiL 
Where  the  robins  starve  in  har- 
dest time,  and  the  mockin'-bird  is  too 
hnngry  to  mook,**  cried  a  fifth. 

Nothin^  in  the  world  like  Jared 
Bundle's  'intment,*'  continued  the  im- 
perturbable Yankee.  Finest  thing 
possible  for  corns.  Ain't  genteel  to 
talk  of  such  things,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men )  but  if  any  of  you  have  got  corns, 
rub  'em  Just  two  or  three  tunes  with 
the  Palmyra  sarve,  and  they'll  disap- 
pear like  snow  in  sunshine.  Worth 
any  money  against  tan  and  freckles. 
You,  miss,"  cried  he  to  Louise,  '*  you 
ain't  got  any  freckles,  but  yon  may 
very  likely  git  'em.  A  plaster  on 
each  cheek  afore  you  go  to  bed— git 
up  in  the  momin',  not  a  freckle  leff- 
all  lilies  and  roses!" 

Hold  your  impudent  tongue  I" 
said  I,    or  I  wUl  plaster  you." 

"  We're  in  a  free  oountoy,"  was 
the  answer ;  free  to  sell  and  free  to 
buy.  Grentlemen,"  continued  Mr 
Bundle,  famous  stuff  for  rasor- 
strops.  Bub  a  little  on,  draw  the 
razor  a  couple  of  times  over  it — shave. 
Baaor  runs  over  the  f&oe  like  a  steam- 
carriage  along  a  raUroad,  yon  don't 
know  how;  beard  disappears  like 
grass  before  the  sickle,  or  a  regiment 
of  Britishers  before  Yankee  rifles. 
Great  vartue  in  the  sarve— uncommon 
vartue !  Ma'am  1"  cried  he  to  a  lady 
who,  like  ourselves,  was  looking  on 
from  a  short  distance  at  this  farcical 
scene,  "Ma'am!" 

I  looked  round  at  the  lady.  Bless 
my  soul!  Mrs  Dobleton  and  the 
Misses  Dobleton  irom  Concordia, 
my  neighbou{^  on  the  Mississippi. 
Delighted  to  see  you,  Mrs  Dobleton; 
allow  me  the  honour  of  introdndng 
my  wife  to  you." 

Our  greetings  and  compliments 
were  drowned  by  the  j^erdng  voice 
of  the  inde&tigable  Yankee. 

Ma'am  1"  cried  he,  with  a  box  of 
ointment  in  each  hand,  Ma'am !  the 
finest  cure  in  the  world  for  tooth- 
ach.  If  teeth  are  good,  it  keeps  'em 
so ;  if  bad,  it  makes  'em  sound  and 
white  as  ivoiy.  A  small  bit  on  the 
point  of  a  knife  between  the  teeth  and 
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the  gnm  acts  like  a  dam.  Toong 
ladies!  a  capital  renedy  figr  nsnow 
cheats." 

The  skinny  Miss  Dohlstens  tnted 
green  with  vexation. 

"  Incomparableremefyl"  ooolfaiaed 
Jared;  "mb  it  well  in  oa  thspsit 
affected,  and  in  a  short  tine  tiM  nost 
contracted  chest  beooaes  as  wide  as 
that  of  MiB  BioadbQMmi  to  Chaiks- 
ton.  Fine  thing  ibr  lockjaw,  ma'sml" 
eried  he  to  a  Mrs  Bodwell  who  was 
standing  by,  and  amongst  whose  good 
qualities  that  of  silence  was  not  cw- 
sidered  to  hold  a  oraspicnons  pteoe; 

a  frunons  euro  for  lockjaw,  from 
whatever  cause  it  may  come  OQ.  Tim 
was  Miss  Tiowlop — she  had  a  nry 
handsum'  month  and  a  considflnbte 
gift  of  the  gab — ^was  goln'  to  be  flur- 
ried to  Mr  Shaver,  run  a  hkkoiy 
splinter  through  her  prunella  ihoe 
into  her  ft)ot— jaw  looked  as  iSut  as 
i>ld  Ebeneaer  Gripeall's  lion  ssli.  If 
she'd  a-had  my  Palmyra  sarve  iht'd 
be  still  alive,  Mrs  Shaver,  now ;  'stead 
of  that,  the  land-crabs  have  utn 
her.  Another  example,  ladies:  Sslly 
Brags,  Miss  Sally  Brags  to  Ports- 
mouth. You  know  Portsmouth,  Pro- 
vidence, where  the  pretty  gals  gtow  ; 
some  folk  do  say  theyVe  prettier  to 
Baltimore— won't  say  they  sfaiH^ 
matter  of  taste,  pure  matter  of  tsste; 
but  Miss  SaUy  Brags,  ladies,  had  the 
lockjaw-HSOuldnt  sayAword;  took  a 
box  of  my  Palmyra  sarve---lsdi€t, 
two  dollars  a  box  by  retail—ber 
tongue  now  goes  dap-dap-dsp  like 
any  steam-mill.  Famous  cure  f» 
iockjawl" 

During  this  onceaaing flow  <tfwordfl, 
the  Yankee  had  found  time  to  drive  a 
capital  trade ;  his  merchandise  of  all 
kinds  was  n4>idly  disappearing,  and 
the  more  the  backwoodnnen  laughed, 
the  faster  flowed  the  doUan  hito  the 
pedlar's  pouch.  It  was  most  direii- 
Ing  to  observe  the  \o6kB  of  the  por- 
ohasen  of  the  Palmyra  ointaMat,  as 
they  first  sm^ed  at  it  and  then  shook 
their  heads,  aa  if  in  doubt  whetiMr 
they  were  not  duped. 

''Wonderitd  stuff!"  eried  tke 
Yankee  with  imperturbable  gravity, 
and  as  if  to  reassure  them.  led 
capital  coflSse-pots,"  continued  he  to 
a  leather-jerkined  Missouri  man,  wbo 
had  taken  np  one  6t  the  latter  sad 
was  examining  it  <*ru  warrant 'em 
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of  tho  bMt  doflttiplioii,  tad  no  mi0- 
tako.  Wonderfhl  stalT  this  Palmyra 
•anre,  came  direct  from  Moscow, 
whers  the  Archbishop  of  Abyssinia 
had  bronght  it,  bat,  havin'  got  into 
debt,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  off;  and 
from  Moscow,  which,  as  yon  all  ibiow, 
is  a  great  seaport,  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Grand  Doke  of  Teheran 
or  Tombnctoo,  who  lives  somewhere 
abont  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From 
there  it  came  to  Boston  in  the  brig 
Barah,  Captain  Larks.  I  was  one  of 
the  first  to  go  on  board,  and  as  soon 
as  I  smelled  to  it,  I  knew  directly 
what  time  o'  day  it  was — where  the 
wind  blew  from,  as  I  may  say.  Ladies, 
here  yon  have  the  means  of  preservin' 
yonr  health  and  yonr  beauty  for  the 
longest  day  yon  li^e,  and  all  for  two 
doUars— only  two  dollars  a  box.  In 
short,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  con- 
diided  the  perseverUig  fellow  senten- 
tionsly,  "yiu  have  my  warranty  that 
this  sarve  heals  all  cnrable  diseases ; 
and  if  it  be  tme,  as  the  famous  Doctor 
Flathead  says,  that  there  be  only  two 
sorts  of  maladies — them  of  which 
people  die,  and  them  of  which  they 
get  well — yon  mnst  see  how  impor- 
iaat  it  is  to  have  a  box  of  the  Palmyra 
%itment.  Best  of  all  sarves,  ladies  I 
two  dollars  a  box,  ladies ! 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  resumed 
Mr  Bundle  after  a  brief  pause,  d^ye 
want  any  other  articles — silks,  lineif, 
calicoes,  fine  spices,  nutmegs  ?  None 
of  your  walnut-wood  nutmegs,  but 
ginuwK  Boston  goods,  out  of  the  most 
respectable  stores.  Ah!  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  Jared  Bundle's  tea  and 
oofifee  pots — ^let  me  recommend  *em  to 
yon.  The  metal  is  of  a  particular 
sort,  corrects  the  oily  matter  contained 
in  the  tea,  which  the  doctors  say  is  no 
better  than  so  much  prison.  Should  be 
sorry  for  yon  to  suppose  I  was  insti- 
gated by  love  of  gain— filthy  lucre, 
huiies;  but  think  of  your  vallyable 
health — your  precious  health— and 
bny  my  teapots ;  two  dollars  twenty- 
five  cents  a-piece.  Yes,  ma'am,"  con- 
tinued he,  turning  to  one  of  the  ne- 
gresses  who  were  crawling,  and  grin- 
ning, and  gaping  around  his  wares, 
beautiful  Lyons  ribands,  and  Bengal 
Heck-handkerchiefiB  direct  from  Cal- 
cutta; lovely  things  them  handker- 
chiefii,  and  the  ribands  too,  partic'lerly 
the  broad  ones— quarter  <tf  a  dollar  a 
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yard.  Four  yards  did  jroii  say, 
ma'am  ?  Better  go  the  entire  figfur*** 
take  eight,  and  you'll  have  twice  as 
much.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 

to  return  to  the  teapots  "  r 

The  teapots ! "  cried  several  voices 
a  short  distance  ofi".  «^  Hurra  I  Jared 
Bundle's  teapots!  Look  here  at  the 
Yankee  teapots  I " 

At  the  same  moment  the  steward 
et  the  steamer  made  his  appearance 
upon  the  field  of  Mr  Bundle's  opera- 
tions, escorted  by  half  a  doaen  of  the 
backwoodsmen,  and  stepping  into  the 
torchlight,  held  np  the  very  cofilBe-pot 
which  the  shameless  Yankee  had  sold 
to  the  leather-jacketed  man  of  Mis- 
souri. The  pot  had  been  filled  with 
boiling  water,  which  was  now  oozing 
out  comfortably  and  deliberately  at 
every  side  and  comer  of  the  vessel. 
For  one  moment  the  spectators  stared 
In  mute  astonishment ;  but  then  the 
discovery  of  the  Yankee's  cheateiy 
drew  from  them  a  peal  of  laughter 
which  seemed  likely  to  be  inextin- 
guishable. 

Jared  Bundle !  What  do  yon  say 
to  that?  Jared  Bundle's  teapots!  A 
hurra  for  Jared  Bundle  and  the  Yan- 
lee  teapots!" 

The  immovable  pedlar  was  by  no 
means  put  out  of  countenance  by  this 
discovery.  While  the  backwoodsmen' 
were  having  their  laugh  out,  he  took 
hold  of  the  teapot,  examined  it  deli- 
berately on  all  sides,  at  front  and 
back,  inside  and  out,  and  then  shook 
his  head  gravely.  When  the  laughers 
had  exhausted  their  uproariousnees,  he 
cleared  his  throat,  and  resumed. 

*^Ah,  gentlemen!  or  rather  ladies 
and  gentlemen  1  In  our  happy  land  of 
fireedom  and  enlightenment,  the  most 
enlightened  country  in  the  world,  no 
one,  I  am  sure,  will  refhse  to  bear  the 
poor  pedlar's  explanation  of  this  sin- 
gular circumstance.'  I  Imowyou  are 
all  most  desirous  of  havin'  it  explain- 
ed, and  explain  it  I  can  and  will.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  there  are  gentlemen 
who  sell  teapots  for  the  southern  states 
which  are  only  meant  for  the  northern 
ones,  and  others  who  sell  for  the  north 
what  is  meant  for  the  south.  That's 
how  I've  been  deceived  in  these  tea- 
pots, which  come  from  the  store  of  the 
highly  respectableMesars  Knockdown. 
They  are  for  northern  consumption, 
gentlemen,  without  the  smallest  doubt, 
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and  yoa  know  that  many  teapots  will 
support  the  cold  of  the  north,  bat  are 
worth  oothin'  when  they  git  into  a 
sonthem  climate.  It^s  onoonunon  hot, 
yon  see,  down  hereaway  on  the  Mis* 
sisaippi,  and  I  reckon  that^s  the  reason 
that  yon  sonthem  gentlemen  ar«  sich 
an  almighty  b'ilin'  np  people,  who  take 
a  gongm'  to  yonr  brewast  as  we 
shoold  a  mackerel.  Tm  a'most  in- 
clined to  think,  too,  that  yon  bile  yonr 
water  a  deal  too  hot,  which  onr  north- 
em  tea  and  coffee  pots  ain't  nsed  to, 
and  can't  stand  nohow." 

*^HnmbngI"  growled  a  score  of 
backwoodsmen,  some  of  whom  began 
to  dose  round  the  Yankee,  as  if  to 
make  sure  of  him  and  his  worthless 
wares. 

''Boe'l  Boe!"  howled  Sambo,  who 
had  been  quite  forgotten  during  this 
scene. 

"  You  still  here,  you  black  devil ! " 
cried  the  pedlar,  turning  fiercely  round 
upon  the  negro.  Am  I  to  be  deaf- 
ened by  your  cussed  croakin' ?  Don't 
mind  him,  ladies  and  gentlemen^pay 
no  attention  to  him.  Who  cares  about 
a  nigger?  He  only  cries  out  for  his 
amusement.  It's  ail  his  tricks  and 
cunniu' ;  he'd  like  to  git  some  more  of 
my  sarre  on  his  black  hide  I  He  won't 
have  any,  tho'  1  Be  off  with  ye,  you 
stinkin'  nigger  1 " 

'^Stinkin'  niggal  Massa  Yankee 
say  stinkin'  nigga!"  yelled  Sambo, 
showing  all  his  white  teeth  in  an 
ecstasy  of  anger.  ^^Matto  stinkin' 
nigga  now,"  screamed  he  as  he  sprang 
suddenly  to  his  feet,  to  the  infinite 
delight  of  the  backwoodsmen,  and  be- 
gan capering  and  hopping  about,  and 
grinning  like  a  mad  ape.  Matto 
stinkin'  nigga  now ;  one  hour  'go  him 
dearie  Matto,  and  good  Matto,  and 
Massa  Yankee  promise  four  picaillee* 
if  Matto  let  dam  heavy  chest  wid 
stinkin'  sarve  fall  on  him  foot  and 
shoulder.  Boe !  Boe  1  Massa  Yankee 
no  good  man;  bad  Massa,  Massa 
Yankee!" 

And  so  it  was  and  turned  out  to 
be.  The  rogue  of  a  Yankee  had  made 
a  sort  of  bfurgain  with  Sambo,  and  ar- 
ranged a  scheme  by  which  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  passengers  in  a 
natural  manner  to  the  famous  Fal- 
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myra  salve.  Seldom  or  aerai  had 
the  risible  nerves  of  the  buily  hsdi- 
woodsmen  on  board  the  Ploug^j 
steamer,  been  so  enormousLy  tickled 
as  by  the  discovery  of  this  Yankee 
trick.  The  laughter  was  deaftauag, 
reaUy  earsplitting ;  and  wstf  oolj 
brought  to  something  like  an  end  by 
the  appearance  of  ue  captain,  who 
came  with  a  petition  from  the  Isdj 
passengers,  to  the  effoct  that  tiie 
Yankee  should  not  be  too  hardly  deslt 
with  for  his  ingenions  attempt  to 
transfer  his  feilow-ciUisens'  dolhurs  in- 
to his  own  pocket. .  Tbereiqpou  Bid- 
gers  and  Buckeyes,  Wolverines  and 
Bedhorses,  abat^  their  hilarity ;  tod 
it  was  comical  to  see  how  these  rough 
tenants  of  the  western  forests  pro- 
ceeded, with  all  the  gravity  of  back- 
woods etiquette,  to  respond  to  the 
humanity  of  the  ladies.  In  the  first 
place  a  deputation  was  chosen,  coa- 
sistmg  of  two  individuals,  who  were 
charged  to  assure  the  ladies  of  the 
universal  willingness  to  treat  the 
Yankee  as  tenderly  as  might  be  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  his  trans- 
gression; secondly,  a  oommissioa  wis 
appointed  for  the  examlnaticMi  of  the 
spurious  wares.  The  articles  that  hid 
been  bought  were  produced  one  after 
the  other,  their  quality  and  value  i&- 
vestigated,  and  then  they  were  either 
condemned  and  thrown  overboard,  or 
their  sale  was  confirmed.  The  tea 
and  coffee  pots  were  almost,  withoat 
exception,  pronounced  worthless;  ibr 
although  well  enough  calculated  for  a 
long  voyage  on  the  Mississippi,  they 
could  never  have  been  meant  to  hold 
boiling  Mississippi  water.  The  woa- 
derfal  Palmyra  salve  proved  to  be 
neither  m6re  nor  less  than  a  com- 
pound of  hog's  lard  and  gunpowder, 
with  the  juice  of  tobacco  and  walnot 
leaves— a  mixture  that  might  perhaps 
have  been  useful  for  the  destmctioa 
of  vermin,  but  the  efllcacy  of  which 
as  an  antidote  to  freckles  and  lock- 
jaw was  at  least  problematical.  The 
teapots,  the  ointment,  and  some  spices, 
amongst  which  wooden  nutmeg  cot 
an  important  figure,  were  duly  con- 
signed  to  the  keeping  of  the  Missis- 
sippi kelpies ;  while  the  dollars  that 
had  been  paid  for  tiiem  were  retrans- 
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feired  from  the  pockets  of  the  Yankee 
to  those  of  the  credulous  purchasers. 
Finally,  Mr  Bundle  himsen*,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  tmlj  republican  stoi- 
cism with  wliich  he  witnessed  the 
execation  of  the  judgment  pronounced 
on  his  wares,  was  invited  with  much 
ceremony  to  regale  himself  with  a 
**go-the-whole-hog-cocktail,*^  an  hon- 
our which  he  accepted  and  replied 
to  hi  a  set  speech,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  he  enquired  whether  the 
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honourable  society  by  whose  sentence 
he  had  been  depriyed  of  the  larger 
portion  of  his  merchandise,  could  not 
recommend  him  to  a  schoolmaster's 
place  in  one  of  their  respectable  set- 
tlements. I  almost  wondered  that  he 
did  not  treat  us  to  a  Methodist  ser- 
mon as  a  preparation  for  our  slum- 
bers. He  seemed  the  right  man  to 
do  it.  He  exactly  answered  to  the 
description  given  of  the  Yankees  by 
Halleck,  in  his  Connecticut : — 


•  ''Apostates^  who  are  meddling 


With  merchandise^  pounds^  shillings,  pence,  and  peddling. 
Or  wandering  through  sonthem  climates  teaching 
The  A,  B,  C,  from  Webster's  spelling-book ; 
Gallant  and  godly,  making  love  and  preaching. 
And  gaining  by  what  they  call  hook  and  crook. 
And  what  £e  moralists  caU  oyerreaching, 
A  decent  living.   The  Virginians  look 
Upon  them  with  as  favourable  eyes 
As  Gabriel  on  the  devU  in  Paradise." 


There  was  a  deafening  "  Hurrah  for 
the  honoorable  Mistress  Howard  1 "  as 
the  party  of  backwoodsmen  walked 
off  towards  the  gentlemen^s  cabin; 
and  then  things  became  quieter.  I 
bad  invited  the  bears  to  drink  a  glass 
to  Mrs  Howard^s  health,  and  had 
told  the  steward  to  put  down  to  my 
account  the  slings  and  cocktails  they 
might  consume.  Mrs  Dobleton,  whose 
hnsband  is  secretary  to  a  temperance 
society,  pulled  a  wry  face  or  two  at 
what  ^e  doubtless  thought  an  en- 
couragement to  vice ;  but  for  my  part 
I  have  no  such  scruples.  It  always 


gives  me  pleasure  to  find  myself 
thrown  by  chance  among  these  rough 
and  wild,  but  upright  and  energetic 
sons  of  the  wUdemess — these  pioneers 
of  the  west,  who  pass  their  Uves  in 
converting  tangled  thickets  and  end- 
less forests  into  fields  and  pastures, 
for  the  benefit  of  generations  yet  un- 
born. Truly,  dear  Louise,  a  few  dol- 
lars spent  amongst  these  worthy  fel- 
lows are  not  thrown  away,  if  they 
serve  to  form  one,  the  smallest,  link 
of  the  chain  of  good-will  and  good 
fellowship  that  does  and  ought  to  bind 
us  to  our  fellow-citizens. 
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WettmnHer-BaU  and  (he  Works  of  Art. 


WBSTMnrSTSB-HAIX  AKD  fflB  WOBKS  OV  ABT, 

(Oh  a  Free-Admistioit  Day.) 
Bt  B.  Sooiohi. 
I- 

Bt  slow  degrees,  like  ralii-fraiight  breeze  risfaig  in  time  of  deutli, 
Whispers  of  Wisdom,  fiur  and  wide,  ojne  muttering  o*%t  the  earth ; 
And  lo  1  rough  Reason's  Inreath,  that  wafts  strong  human  health  to  si), 

Has  blown  aside  the  gates  where  Pride  dozed  in  her  feudal  hall. 

u. 

Stout  Carter,  drop  that  loutish  look,  nor  hesitate  before- 
Eyeing  thy  frock  and  cloated  shoes— yon  dark  enormons  door ; 
'Tis  ten  to  one  thy  trampled  sires  their  ravaged  granges  gave 
To  spread  the  Wood  from  whence  was  hew'd  that  oaken  aichitraye.* 

m. 

Take  now  %  turn.  We'll  on  and  in,  nor  need  the  pealing  tromp 
(Once  wont  the  lordlings  thronging  here  to  usher  to  the  pomp) 
To  kindle  our  dull  phantasies  for  yon  triumphal  show 
That  lights  the  roof  so  high  aloof  with  the  whiteness  (tf  its  glow. 

IV. 

RsD  WiLUAM,  couldst  thou  heave  aside  the  marble  of  the  tomb. 
And  look  abroad  from  Winchester's  song-eonaeerated  gio(»n,t 
A  keener  smart  than  Tyrrel's  dart  would  pierce  thy  soul  to  see 
In  thy  vast  courts  the  Vileinage  and  peasants  treading  free. 

V. 

Oh,  righteous  retribution  1  Ye  Shades  of  those  who  here 
Stood  up  in  bonds  before  the  slaves  of  sceptred  fraud  and  fearl 
Unswerving  Sohxrs  ! — ^More    even  thou,  dark  Sohkbsbt,}  ifho  ftU 
In  pride  of  place  condignly,  yet  who  loved  the  Commons  weQ— 

VI. 

And  Ye  who  with  undaunted  hearts,  immortal  mitred  Few  I 
For  Truth's  dear  sake,  the  Tyrant  foil'd  to  whom  ye  still  were  true— S 
Rejoice !  Who  knows  what  scatter'd  thoughts  of  yours  were  buried  seeds. 
Slow -springing  for  th'  oppressed  and  poor,  and  ripen'd  now  to  deeds? 

vn. 

Ha,  ha !  'twould  make  a  death's-head  laugh  to  see  how  the  cross-bones— 
The  black  judicial  formula  devised  by  bloody  thrones — 


*  Westminster-Hall,  first  reared  by  Rttftis,  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  Riclisrd  H 

t  Winchester,  many  years  the  residence  of  Joseph  Warton,  is  so  much  saodi- 
ted  with  the  recollections  and  noble  poetry  of  his  younger  brother,  as  to  warrant 
the  expression  in  the  text. 

X  The  Protector-Duke,  beheaded  on  Tower-Hill  in  the  reign  of  his  nephew, 
Edward  VI. — **  His  attention  to  the  poor  during  his  ProtectorSiip,  and  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  system  of  enclosures,  had  created  him  many  friends  among  the  lover 
classes,  who  hastened  to  witness  his  end,  and  yet  flattered  themaelYes  with  the 
hope  of  his  reprieve." — LiiraABo. 

%  The  trial  of  the  seren  bishops  took  place  in  the  hall.  Five  out  of  thdr  nmH' 
ber — ^worthy  of  note  upon  every  occasion — (the  Archbishop,  the  Bishops  of  Br, 
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Hie  Axe*0  edge  this  way,  now  that,  borne  before  mnrderM  m^n, 
Who  died  for  aiding  their  true  Liege  on  mountain  and  in  glen,* 

vm. 

Are  swept  like  poisonous  spiders*  webs  Ibr  ever  fh>m  the  scene, 
Where  in  their  place  come  crowding  now  the  mighty  and  the  mean ; 
The  Peer  walks  by  the  Feasant's  side,!  to  see  if  grace  and  art 
Can  touch  a  bosom  clad  in  frieze,  can  brighten  Labour's  heart. 

•  rx. 
O I  ye  who  doubt  presumptuously  that  ildeling,  taste,  are  given 
To  all  for  culture,  free  as  flowers,  by  an  impartial  heaven, 
Look  through  this  quiet  rabble  here-nloth  it  not  shame  to-  day 
More  polish'd  mobs  to  whom  we  owe  our  annual  squeese  in  May? 

Mark  that  poor  Maiden,  to  her  Sire  inter|^ing  the  tale 
There  pictured  of  the  Loved  and  Left,t  until  her  oheek  grows  pale : — 
Ton  crippled  Dwarf  that  sculptured  Touth§  eyeing  with  glances  dim, 
Wondering  will  he,  in  higher  worlds,  be  tall  and  straight  like  him ; — 

XI. 

How  well  they  group  with  yonder  pale  but  fire-eyed  Artisan, 
Who  just  has  stopped  to  bid  his  boys  those  noble  features  scan 
That  sadden  us  for  Wilkib  I   See !  he  tells  them  now  the  story 
Of  that  once  humble  lad,  and  how  he  won  his  marble  glory. 

XII. 

Not  all  alone  thou  weep'st  in  stone,  poor  Lady,  o'er  thy  Chief,  || 
That  huge-limb'd  Porter,  spell-struck  there,  stands  sharer  in  thy  grief. 
Pert  Cynic,  scorn  not  his  amaze ;  all  savage  as  he  seems, 
What  graceful  shapes  henceforward  may  whiten  his  heart  in  dreams  I 

xm. 

A  long  adieu,  dark  Tears  I  to  you,  of  war  on  field  and  flood, 
Battle  afar,  and  mimic  war  at  home  to  train  our  blood — 
The  ruffian  Ring— the  goaded  Bull — ^the  Lottery's  gates  of  sin — 
The  aU  to  nurse  the  outward  brute,  and  starve  the  soul  within  I 

xrv. 

Here  lives  and  breathes  around  us  proof  that  those  all-evil  times 
Are  fled  with  their  decrepit  thoughts,  their  slaughter,  and  their  crimes ; 
Long  stood  THIS  Hall  the  type  of  all  could  Man's  grim  bonds  increase — 
Henceforth  be  it  his  Vestibule  to  hope,  and  light,  and  peace ! 

Auffust,  1844. 


Bath  and  Wells,  Chichester,  and  Petersborough^]  refused  the  oaths  to  King  Wil- 
liam, and  were  depriyed  accordingly. 

♦  The  imfortonate  Scottish  lords  were  tried  here  1745-6,  as  Horace  Walpole 
abundantly  testifies. 

t  More  than  one  noble  family,  very  creditably,  have  vidted  the  works  of  art 
on  firee-admission  days. 

I  Maclise's  fresco  of  The  Knigki, 

§  Youth  at  a  gtrMm,  by  J.  H.  Foley. 

II  Lough's  Mcumeri,  a  group  in  marble^ 
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LINES  ON  THE  LANDING  OF  HI8  MAJKBTT  HNQ  LOUIS  PHIUPPS, 
TUESDAY,  OCrOBBB  8,  1844. 


Ho !  Wardens  of  the  Coast  look  forth  * 

Upon  your  Chamiel  seas — 
The  night  is  melting  in  the  north, 

There's  tumult  on  the  breeze ; 
Now  sinking  far,  now  rolling  oUt 

In  proud  triumphal  swell, 
That  mingled  burst  of  shot  and  shout 

Your  fatiiers  knew  so  well, 
What  time  to  England's  inmost  pUin 

The  beaoon-fires  prodaim'd 
That,  like  descending  hurricane. 
Grim  Blake,  that  Mastiff  of  the  Main, 
Beside  your  shores  had  once  again 

The  Flemish  lion  tamed  I  * 

War  wakes  not  now  that  tumult  loud, 

Ye  Wardens  of  the  Coast, 
Though  loominff  large,  through  dawn's  dim  doud, 

Like  an  invadmg  host 
The  Barks  of  France  are  bearing  down, 

One  crowd  of  sails,  .while  high 
Above  the  misty  morning's  frown 
Their  streamers  light  the  sky. 


For  once  the  lilied  flag ! 
Forth  with  gay  barge  and  gilded  oar, 
While  fast  the  volley'd  salvoes  roar 
From  batteried  line,  and  echoing  shore, 
And  gun-engirdled  crag  I 

Forth— greet  with  ardent  hearts  and  eyes, 

The  Guest  those  galleys  bring ; 
In  Wisdom's  walks  the  more  than  Wise — 

'Mid  Kings  the  more  tlian  Kingl 
No  nobler  visitant  e'er  sought 

The  Mighty's  white-cliff'd  isle, 
Where  Altbed  ruled,  where  Bacon  thought, 

Where  Avon's  waters  smile : 
Hail  to  the  tempest-vexed  Man ! 

Hail  to  the  Sovereign-Sage ! 
A  wearier  pilgrimage  who  ran 
Than  the  immortal  Ithacan, 
Since  first  his  great  career  began, 

Ulysses  of  our  age  I 

A  more  than  regal  welcome  give. 
Ye  thousands  crowding  round ; 


Bt  B.  SiHMOirB. 


I. 


•  AlmoBt  all  BUke*8  great  battles  were  fought  in  the  Cfaanne].  Ow 
most  memorable  was  that  off  Portsmouth,  February  1652. 


Littea  on  tlie  Landing  of  His  Majesty  Kittg  Louis  Philippe.  055 
Shout  for  the  once  lorn  Fugitive, 

Whose  soul  DO  solace  found 
Save  in  that  Sslf-bbi4ancb — ^match 

For  adyerse  worlds,  alone — 
Which  cheer'd  the  Tutor's  humble  thatch, 

Nor  left  him  on  the  throne. 
The  WAin>EBSB  Mullbr's  sails  they  furl— . 

The  Wave-encounterer,  who, 
When  Freedom  leagued  with  Crime  to  hurl 
Up  earth's  foundations,  from  the  whirl 
Where  vortex'd  Empires  raged,  the  pearl 

Of  matchless  Prudence  drew. 

V. 

Shout  for  the  Husband  and  the  Sire, 

Whose  children,  train'd  to  truth, 
Repud  in  feelmg,  grace,  and  fire. 

The  lessons  tau^t  their  youth. 
Becall  his  grief  when  bent  above 

His  rose-zoned  daughter's  day, 
Beside  whose  marble,  lifeless.  Love, 

And  Art,  and  Genius  lay.* 
And  his  be  homage  still  more  dread, 

From  our  mute  spirits  won. 
For  tears  of  heart-wrung  angubh  shed, 
When  with  that  gray  "  discrownM  head,' 
On  foot  he  follow'd  to  the  dead 

His  gallant,  princely  son. 

VI. 

Shout  for  the  Hero  and  the  King 

In  soul  serene— alike. 
If  suppliant  States  the  sceptre  bring. 

Or  banded  traitors  strike ! 
Oh,  if  at  times  a  thrall  too  strong 

Bound  Freedom's  form  be  laid, 
Where  Faction  works  by  wrath  and  wrong 

His  pardon  be  display'd. 
Be  his  this  praise— unspoil'd  by  power 

His  course  benignly  ran, 
A  MoyARCH,  mindful  of  the  hour 
He  fdt  misfortune's  wintry  shower, 
A  Man,  from  hall  to  peasant's  bower, 

The  common  friend  of  Man. 

VII. 

Again  the  ramparts'  loosen'd  load 

Of  thunder  rends  the  air ! 
Peal  on— such  pomp  is  fitly  show'd— 

He  lands  no  stranger  there. 
Hear  from  his  lips  your  language  grave 

In  earnest  accents  fall — 
The  memories  of  the  home  ye  gave 

He  hastens  to  recall — 


*  The  Princess  Marie  of  Wartemberg,  the  most  accomplished  child  of  this 
^ost  tocomplished  family,  and  whoso  beautiful  efforts  in  sculpture  and  painting 
^  well  known,  died  a  year  after  her  marriage,  January  2, 1839. 
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'Mid  flash  of  spean  and  fierj  thrill 

Of  trumpets  speed  him  forth, 
-Olie  Master-Mind  700  Shakspeaie  atill 
Had  loTed  to  draw— that  to  its  will 
Shapes  Fate  and  Chance  with  potent  aUU^ 
.   The  Nmna  of  the  North* 

Tin. 

Windsor  1  heneefiorth  a  loftier  apell 

Invests  thj  storied  waila^ 
The  Bardfl  of  future  jeara  shall  tell 

That  first  withm  th  j  halls 
Imperial  Truth  and  Merct  met, 

And  in  that  hallow'd  honr 
Gave  earth  the  hope  that  Feaoe  shall  yet 

Be  dear  to  Kings  as  Pownr. 
When  France  clasped  England's  hand  of  old 

There  memory  marks  the  wane 
Of  iron  times,  the  bad  and  bold;* 
Oh,  may  onr  Secomb  FnLD  of  GoIjD 
A  portent  still  more  fair  unfold 

Of  Wisdom's  widening  reign  I 


*  The  meeting  between  Praneis  and  Henry  took  plaoe  JhIM  1520,  the  first 
great  period  of  cirilized  progreeslMi  fai  iSnrotie-4hi  era  af  Frinlliig— of  C0I111&- 
biu— and  of  the  Reformation. 


Lamarttne, 
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lamabuke. 


It  ia  remarkable,  that  although 
England  is  the  country  in  the  world 
which  has  sent  forth  the  greatest 
namber  of  ardent  and  intrepid  tra« 
vellers  to  explore  the  distant  parts  of 
the  earth,  yet  it  can  no  means  fur- 
idsh  an  airay  of  writers  of  travels 
which  will  bear  a  comparison  with 
those  whom  France  can  boast.  In 
skilful  navigation,  daring  adventure, 
and  heroic  perseverance,  indeed,  the 
country  of  Cook  and  Davis^of  Bruce  and 
Park,  of  Mackenzie  and  Buckmgham^ 
o:  Bnrckhardt  and  Byron,  of  Parry 
and  Franklin,  may  well  claim  the  pre- 
eminence of  all  others  in  the  world. 
An  Englishman  first  circumnavigated 
tbe  globe ;  an  Englishman  alone  has 
seen  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  ;  and, 
five  years  after  the  ardent  spirit  of 
Colambns  had  led  his  fearful  crews 
across  the  Atlantic,  Sebastian  Cabot 
discovered  the  shores  of  Newfound- 
land, and  planted  the  British  standard 
in  the  regions  destined  to  be  peopled 
with  the  overflowing  multitudes  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Bat  if  we  come  to  the  literary  works 
which  have  followed  these  ardent  and 
energetic  efforts,  and  which  are  des** 
tined  to  perpetuate  theu*  memory  to 
Aiture  times — the  interesting  disco- 
veries which  have  so  much  extended 
6ar  knowledge  and  enlarged  our  re- 
sources^the  contemplation  is  by  no 
means  to  an  inhabitant  of  these  islands 
equally  satisfactory.  The  British  tra- 
veller ia  essentially  a  man  of  energy 
and  action,  but  rarely  of  contempla- 
tion or  Moquence.  He  is  seldom  pos- 
sessed of  the  scientific  acquirements 
requisite  to  turn  to  the  best  account 
the  vast  stores  of  new  and  original 
information  which  are  placed  within 
his  reach.  He  often  observes  and 
eoUects  facts ;  but  it  is  as  a  practical 
man,  or  for  professional  purposes,  ra- 
ther than  as  a  philosopher.  The  genius 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race—bold,  saga- 
cious, and  enterprising,  rather  than 
contemplative  andscientific^nowhere 
appears  more  strongly  than  in  the 
accounts  of  the  numerous  and  intre- 
pid travellen  whom  they  are  con* 
tinuaUy  sending  forth  into  every  part 
of  the  earth.  We  admhre  their  vi- 


gour, we  are  moved  by  their  hard- 
ships, we  are  enriched  by  their  disco- 
veries ;  but  if  we  turn  to  our  libraries 
for  works  to  convey  to  future  ages  an 
adequate  and  interesting  account  of 
these  fascinating  adventures,  we  shall, 
in  general,  experience  nothing  but 
disappointment.  Few  of  them  are 
written  with  the  practised  hand,  the 
graphic  eye,  necessary  to  convey  vivid 
pictures  to  future  times ;  and  though 
numerous  and  valuable  books  of  tra- 
vels, as  works  of  reference,  load  the 
shelves  of  our  libraries,  there  are  sur- 
prisingly few  which  are  fitted,  from 
the  interest  and  vivacity  of  the  style  in 
which  they  are  written,  to  possess 
permanent  attractions  for  mankind. 

One  great  cause  of  this  remarkable 
peculiarity  is  without  doubt  to  be 
found  in  the  widely  different  educa- 
tion of  the  students  in  our  universi- 
ties, and  our  practical  men.  In  the 
former,  classical  attainments  are  in 
literature  the  chief,  if  not  exclusive, 
objects  of  ambition;  and  in  conse- 
quence, the  young  aspirants  for  fame 
who  issue  from  these  learned  retreats, 
have  their  minds  filled  with  the 
charms  and  associations  of  antiquity, 
to  the  ahnost  entire  exclusion  of  ob- 
jects of  present  interest  and  impor- 
tance. The  vigorous  practical  men, 
again,  who  are  propeUcd  by  the  enter- 
prise and  exertions  of  our  commercial 
towns,  are  sagacious  and  valuable  ob- 
servers; but  they  have  seldom  the 
cultivated  minds,  pictorial  eye,  or 
powers  of  description,  requisite  to 
convey  vivid  or  interesting  impres- 
sions to  others.  Thus  our  scholars 
give  us  little  more  than  treatises  on 
inscriptions,  and  disquisitions  on  the 
sites  of  ancient  towns ;  while  the  ac- 
counts of  our  practical  men  are  chiefly 
occupied  with  commercial  enquiries, 
or  subjects  connected  with  trade  and 
navigation,  The  cultivated  and  en- 
lighted  traveller,  whose  mind  is  alike 
open  to  the  charm  of  ancient  story 
and  the  interest  of  modem  achieve- 
ment— who  is  classical  without  being 
pedantic,  graphic  and  yet  faithful, 
enthusiastic  and  yet  accurate,  dis- 
cursive and  at  the  same  time  imagi- 
native, is  almost  unknown  amongst 
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us.  It  will  continue  to  be  so  as  long 
as  education  in  our  universities  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  Greek  and  La- 
tin verses  or  the  higher  mathematics; 
and  in  academies  to  book-keeplnc  and 
the  rule  of  three ;  while  so  broad  and 
suUen  a  line  as  heretofore  is  drawn 
between  the  studies  of  our  scholars 
and  the  pursuits  of  our  practical  citi- 
zens. To  travel  to  good  purpose,  re- 
quires a  mind  stored  with  much  and 
varied  information,  in  science,  statis- 
tics, geography,  literature,  history, 
and  poetxy.  To  describe  what  the 
traveller  has  seen,  requires,  in  addition 
to  this,  the  eye  of  a  painter,  the  soul 
of  a  poet,  and  the  hand  of  a  practised 
composer.  Probably  it  will  be  deemed 
no  easy  matter  to  find  such  a  combi- 
nation in  any  country  or  in  any  age ; 
and  most  certainly  the  system  of 
education,  neither  at  our  learned  uni- 
versities nor  our  commercial  aca- 
demies, is  fitted  to  produce  it. 

It  is  from  inattention  to  the  vast 
store  of  previous  information  requisite 
to  make  an  accomplished  traveller, 
and  still  more  a  writer  of  interest- 
ing travels,  that  failures  in  this  branch 
of  literature  are  so  glaring  and  so  fre- 
quent. In  other  departments  of  know- 
ledge, a  certain  degree  of  information 
is  felt  to  be  requisite  before  a  man 
can  presume  to  write  a  book.  He 
cannot  produce  a  treatise  on  mathe- 
matics without  knowing  at  least  Eu- 
clid, nor  a  work  on  history  without 
having  read  Hume,  nor  on  political 
economy  without  having  acquired  a 
smattering  of  Adam  Smith.  But  in 
regard  to  travels,  no  previous  in- 
formation is  thought  to  be  requisite. 
If  the  person  who  sets  out  on  a  tour 
has  only  money  in  his  pocket,  and 
health  to  get  to  his  journey's  end,  he 
is  deemed  sufficientiy  qualified  to  come 
out  with  his  two  or  three  post  octavos. 
If  he  is  an  Honourable,  or  known  at 
Almack*s,  so  much  the  better;  that 
will  ensure  the  sale  of  the  first  edition. 
If  ho  can  do  nothing  else,  he  can  at 
least  tell  the  dishes  which  he  got  to 
dinner  at  the  inns,  and  the  hotels 
where  comfortable  beds  are  to  be 
found.  This  valuable  information, 
interspersed  with  a  few  descriptions 
of  scenes,  copied  from  guide-books, 
and  anecdotes  picked  up  at  tobies- 
eThSte  or  on  board  steamboats,  con- 
stitute the  stock  in  trade  of  many  an 
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adventurer  who  embaiks  in  the  spe- 
culation of  paying  by  pubUcation  the 
expensesof  his  travels.  We  have  no 
individuals  in  view  in  these  remarks ; 
we  speak  of  things  in  general,  as  they 
are,  or  rather  have  been ;  for  we  b^ 
lieve  these  ephemeral  travds,  fflu 
other  ephemerais,  have  had  tiieir  day, 
and  are  fast  dying  out.  The  maikes 
has  become  so  glutted  with  them  that 
they  are,  in  a  great  many  instance^ 
unsaleable. 

The  daasical  travellers  d  £n^4, 
from  Addison  to  Eustace  and  Clarke, 
constitute  an  important  and  valub^ 
body  of  writers  in  this  branch  of  lite- 
rature, infinitely  superior  to  the  fir- 
shionable  tours  which  rise  up  and  dis- 
appear like  bubbles  on  the  sorftoe  of 
society.  It  is  impossible  to  nad  these 
elegant  productions  without  feeliqg 
the  mind  overspread  with  the  cham 
which  arises  from  the  exquisite  re- 
mains and  heart-stirring  assodatioiu 
with  which  they  are  filled.  But  their 
interest  is  almost  exdosively  daauca!; 
they  are  invaluable  to  the  accomplish- 
ed scholar,  but  they  speak  in  an  un- 
known tongue  to  tiie  great  mass  of 
men.  They  see  nature  only  throng 
the  medium  of  antiquity :  beautiful  m 
then*  aUusion  to  Greek  or  Bomao  re- 
mains, eloquent  in  the  descriptions 
of  scenes  alluded  to  in  the  dassieal 
writers,  -they  have  dwelt  little  on  tiie 
simple  scenes  of  the  unhistoiic  worid. 
To  the  ^at  moral  and  sodal  ques- 
tions which  now  agitate  socie^,  and 
so  strongly  move  the  hearts  oi  the 
great  body  of  men,  they  are  entire 
strangers.  Their  works  are  tiie  ele- 
gant companions  of  the  scholar  or 
the  antiquary,  not  the  heart-stirring 
firiends  of  the  cottage  or  the  fireside. 

Inferior  to  Britain  in  tiie  energy 
and  achievements  of  the  travellers 
whom  she  has  sent  forth,  and  beyond 
measure  beneath  her  in  tiie  amount  oT 
the  addition  she  has  made  to  geogra- 
phical science,  France  is  yet  gresiUj 
superior,  at  least  of  late  years,  in  the 
literary  and  scientific  attahiraents  of 
the  wanderers  whose  works  have  heea 
given  to  the  worid.  Four  among  these 
stand  pre-eminent,  whose  worio,  in 
very  difiiarent  styles,  are  at  the  bead 
of  European  literature  in  inte- 
resting department^—Humboldt,  Cha- 
teaubriand, Michaud,  and  Lamartine. 
Their  styles  are  so  various,  and  the 
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impression  produced  by  reading  them 
so  distinct,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  they  have  arisen  in  the  same 
nation  and  age  of  the  world. 

Hmnboldt  is,  in  many  respects,  and 
perhaps  upon  the  whole,  at  the  head 
of  the  list ;  and  to  his  profound  and 
varied  woiks  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
devote  a  future  paper.  He  unites,  in 
a  degree  that  perhaps  has  never  be- 
fore been  witnessed,  the  most  various 
<]nalities,  and  which,  from  the  opposite 
characters  of  mind  which  they  i^uire, 
are  rarely  found  m  unison.  A  pro- 
found philosopher,  an  accurate  obser- 
ver of  nature,  an  unwearied  statist, 
be  is  at  the  same  time  an  eloquent  wri- 
ter, an  incomparable  describer,  and  an 
ardent  friend  of  social  improvement. 
Science  owes  to  his  indefatigable  in- 
dustry many  of  her  most  valuable 
acquisitions ;  geography,  to  his  intre- 
pid perseverance,  many  of  its  most 
important  discoveries ;  the  arts,  to  his 
poetic  eye  and  fervid  eloquence,  many 
of  their  brightest  pictures.  He  unites 
the  austere  grandeur  of  the  exact 
sciences  to  the  bewitching  charm  of 
the  fine  arts.  It  is  this  very  combi- 
nation which  prevents  his  works  from 
bein^  generally  popular.  The  riches 
of  his  knowledge,  the  magnitude  of 
bis  contributions  to  scientific  disco- 
very, the  fervour  of  his  descriptions 
of  nature,  alternately  awaken  our  ad- 
miration and  excite  our  surprise;  but 
they  oppress  the  mind.  To  be  rightly 
apprehended,  they  require  a  reader  in 
some  degree  familiar  with  idl  these 
subjects ;  and  how  many  of  these  are 
to  be  met  with?  The  man  who  takes 
an  interest  in  his  sdentific  observa- 
tions will  seldom  be  transported  by  his 
pictures  of  sceneiy ;  the  social  obser- 
ver, who  extracts  the  rich  collection 
of  facts  which  he  has  accumulated  re- 
garding the  people  whom  he  visited, 
will  be  indifferent  to  his  geographical 
discoveries.  There  are  few  Humboldts 
either  in  the  reading  or  thinking  world. 

Chateaubriand  is  a  traveller  of  a 
wholly  different  character— he  lived 
entirely  in  antiquity.  But  it  is  not 
the  antiquity  of  Greece  and  Bome 
which  has  alone  fixed  his  regards,  as 
it  has  done  those  of  Clarke  andEustace 
— ^it  is  the  recollections  of  chivalry, 
the  devout  spirit  of  the  pilgrim,  which 
chiefly  wanned  his  ardent  imagina- 
tion. He  IB  universally  allowed  by 
Frcttclimcn  of  all  parties  to  be  then* 
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first  writer ;  and  it  may  be  conceived 
what  brilliant  works  an  author  of 
such  powers,  and  eminently  gifted 
both  with  the  soul  of  a  poet  and  the 
eye  of  a  painter,  must  have  produced 
in  describing  the  historic  scenes  to 
which  his  pilgrimages  extended.  He 
went  to  Greece  and  the  Holy  Land  with 
a  mind  devout  rather  than  enlighten- 
ed, credulous  rather  than  inquisitive. 
TMrsting  for  strong  emotions,  he 
would  be  satisfied ;  teeming  with  the 
recollections  and  visions  of  the  past, 
he  traversed  the  places  hallowed  by 
his  early  afiections  with  the  fondness 
of  a  lover  who  returns  to  the  home  of 
his  bliss,  of  a  mature  man  who  re- 
visits the  scenes  of  his  infancy.  He 
cared  not  to  enquire  what  was  true 
or  what  was  legendary  in  these  time- 
hallowed  traditions;  he  gladly  ac- 
cepted them  as  they  stood,  and  studi- 
ously averted  all  enquiry  into  the 
foundation  on  which  they  rested.  He 
wandered  over  the  Fdoponnesus  or 
Judea  with  the  fond  ardour  of  an 
English  scholar  who  seeks  in  the 
Palatine  Mount  the  traces  of  YirgiFs 
enchanting  description  of  the  hut  of 
Evander,  and  rejects  as  sacrilege 
every  attempt  to  shake  his  faith. 

When  Science  from  Creation's  face 

Enchantments  visions  draws. 
What  lovely  visions  yield  their  place 
To  cold  material  laws !  *' 

Even  in  the  woods  of  America,  the 
same  ruling  passion  was  evinced.  In 
those  pathless  solitudes,  where  no  hu- 
man foot  had  ever  trod  but  that  of  the 
wandering  savage,  and  the  majesty 
of  nature  appeared  in  undisturbed  re- 
pose, his  thoughts  were  still  of  the 
Old  World.  It  was  on  the  historic 
lands  that  his  heart  was  set.  A  man 
himself,  he  dwelt  on  the  scenes  which 
had  been  signalized  by  the  deeds,  the 
sufferings,  the  glories  of  man. 

Michaud^s  mind  is  akin  to  that  of 
Chateaubriand,  and  yet  different  in 
many  important  particulars.  The 
learned  and  indefatigable  historian 
of  the  Crusades,  he  has  traversed 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean— the 
scene,  as  Dr  Johnson  observed,  of  all 
that  can  ever  interest  man — ^his  reli- 
gion, his  knowledge,  his  arts — with 
the  ardent  desire  to  imprint  on  his 
mind  the  scraes  and  images  which 
met  the  eyes  of  the  holy  wairiors. 
He  seeks  to  transport  us  to  the  days 
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of  Godfrey  of  Bonillon  andRaTmond 
of  Toulouse;  he  thirsta  with  the 
Ohrifitian  host  at  Dorislaus,  he  sharea 
in  its  anxieties  at  the  siege  of  Anti«* 
och,  he  participates  in  its  exaltation 
at  the  storming  of  Jerusalem.  The 
scenes  visited  by  the  vast  multitude 
of  warriors  who,  during  two  hundred 
years,  were  precipitated  from  Europe 
on  Asia,  have  almost  all  been  visited 
by  him,  and  described  with  the  accu- 
racy of  an  antiquary  and  the  enthu<' 
siasm  of  a  poet.  With  the  old  chroni* 
cles  in  his  hand,  he  treads  with  vene- 
ration the  scenes  of  former  generous 
sacrifice  and  heroic  achievements,  and 
the  vast  and  massy  structures  erected 
on  either  side  during  those  terrible 
wars — ^when,  for  centuries,  Europe 
strove  hand  to  hand  with  Asia — most 
of  which  have  undergone  very  little 
alteration,  enable  him  to  describe 
them  almost  exactly  as  they  appeared 
to  the  holy  warriors.  Tlie  interest  of 
his  pilgrimage  in  the  East,  accord* 
Ingly,  is  peculiar,  but  verjr  great ;  it 
Is  not  so  much  a  book  of  travels  as  a 
moving  chronicle  ;  but,  like  Sir  W. 
Scott's  Mtnstrelmf  of  the  Borderg^  it 
is  a  chronicle  clothed  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent garb  frt>m  the  homely  dress  of 
the  olden  time.  It  transports  us 
back,  not  only  in  time  but  in  idea,  six 
hundred  years ;  but  it  does  so  with 
the  grace  of  modem  times  —  it 
clothes  the  profound  feelings,  the 
j^enerotts  sacrifices,  the  forgetfulness 
of  self  of  the  twelfth  centurv,  with  the 
poetic  mind,  the  cultivated  taste,  the 
refined  imagery  of  the  nineteenth. 

Lamartine  has  traverse^  the  same 
scenes  with  Chateaubriand  and  Mi- 
ch aud,  and  yet  he  has  done  so  in  a 
different  spirit ;  and  the  character  of 
his  work  is  essentially  different  frt>m 
either.  He  has  not  the  devout  credu- 
lity of  the  first,  nor  the.  antiquarian 
zeal  and  knowledge  of  the  last ;  but 
be  is  superior  to  either  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  nature,  and  the  painting  vivid 
and  interesting  scenes  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  His  work  is  a  moving 
panorama,  in  which  the  historic  scenes 
and  aenre  skies,  and  placid  seas  and 
glowing  sunsets,  of  the  East,  are  por* 
trayed  in  all  their  native  brilliancy, 
and  in  richer  even  than  their  native 
colours.  His  mind  is  stored  with  the 
associations  and  the  ideas  of  anti- 
quity, and  he  has  thrown  over  his  de- 
scriptions of  thd  scenes  of  Grtece  or 
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Holy  Writ,  allthecbarmsof  snchrecol- 
lections ;  but  he  has  done  so  in  a  more 
general  and  catholio  spirit  than  either 
of  his  predecessors.  He  embsriied 
for  the  Holy  Land  shortly  before 
the  Revolution  d  1630;  and  big 
thoughts,  amidst  all  the  associations 
of  antiquity,  constantly  reverted  to 
the  land  of  his  fathers— its  distrac- 
tions, its  woes,  its  ceaseless  tormoO, 
its  gloomy  social  prospects.  Urns, 
with  all  his  vivid  imaginadon  and 
unrivaled  powers  of  desmptios,  the 
turn  of  his  mind  is  essentially  contem- 
plative. He  looks  on  the  past  as  an 
emblem  of  the  present ;  he  sees,  io 
the  fall  of  Tyre  and  Athens  and  Jero- 
salem,  the  fate  which  one  day  awaits 
his  own  country ;  and  mourns  less  the 
decay  of  human  things,  than  the  po- 
pular passions  and  national  sins  which 
have  brought  that  instability  in  close 
proxindty  to  his  own  times.  Ibis 
sensitive  and  foreboding  dispositioa 
was  much  increased  by  the  death  of 
his  daughter— a  chaming  child  of 
fourteen,  the  companion  of  his  wan- 
derings, the  depositary  of  his  thoughts, 
the  darlmg  of  his  affections— who  was 
snatched  away  in  the  spring  of  hfe, 
when  in  health  and  joy,  by  one  of  the 
malignant  fevers  incident  to  the  pesti- 
lential plains  of  the  East 

Though  Lamartine's  travels  are 
continuous,  be  does  not,  like  nc^t 
other  wanderers,  furnish  us  with  a 
journal  of  every  day's  prooeedioiKS. 
He  was  too  well  aware  that  many, 
perhaps  most,  days  on  a  journey  are 
monotonous  or  nninterestiog;  and  that 
many  of  the  details  of  a  travdler's  pro- 
gress are  wholly  unworthy  of  beiog 
recorded,  because  they  are  neiUier 
amusing,  elevating,  nor  instructive. 
He  paints,  now  and  then,  with  all  the 
force  of  his  magical  pencil,  the  more 
brilliant  or  characteristic  scenes  which 
he  visited,  and  intersperaes  them  with 
reflections,  moral  and  social;  such  as 
would  naturally  be  atx>used  in  a  aen« 
sitive  mind  by  the  sight  of  the  rdiu  d 
ancient,  and  the  oontemfMion  of  fibe 
decay  of  modem  times. 

He  embarked  at  ManeOies,  with 
Madame  Lamartine  and  his  little 
daughter  Julia,  on  t&e  10th  July  1880. 
The  foUowing  is  the  picture  of  tbe 
yearnings  of  his  mind  on  leaving  his 
native  hmd;  and  they  eooTcgr  a  Atttih 
iiil  image  of  his  intaOactiial  tempera* 
ment^^ 
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I  feel  it  deeply :  I  am  one  only  of 
those  inen,withont  a  distinctiye  charac- 
ter, of  a  transitory  and  fading  epochs 
whose  sighs  haye  found  an  echo — only 
because  &e  echo  was  more  poetical  than 
the  poet.  I  belong  to  another  age  by 
my  desires:  I  feel  in  myself  another 
man :  the  immense  and  boundless  hori- 
son  of  philosophy,  at  once  profound, 
religious,  and  poedcal,  has  opened  to  my 
Tiew ;  but  the  punishment  of  a  wasted 
youth  orertook  me ;  it  soon  faded  from 
my  eight.  Adieu,  then,  to  the  dreams 
of  genius,  to  the  aspirations  of  intellec- 
tual enjoyment !  It  is  too  late:  I  have 
not  physical  strength  to  accomplish  any 
thing  great.  I  will  sketch  some  scenes 
— I  will  murmur  some  strains;  and  that 
is  all.  Yet  if  Ood  would  grant  my 
prayers,  here  is  the  object  for  which  I 
would  petition — a  poem,  such  as  my 
heart  desires,  and  his  greatness  de- 
serree ! — a  ftdthfhl,  breathing  image  of 
his  creation :  of  the  boundless  world, 
risible  and  invisible !  That  would  in- 
deed be  a  worthy  inheritance  to  leare 
to  an  era  of  darkness,  of  doiibt,  and  of 
sadoess  I — an  Inheritance  which  would 
nourish  the  present  age,  and  cause  the 
next  to  spring  with  renorated  youth." 
— (Foyn^  en  Orient,  1.  49-flO.*) 

One  of  his  first  noctnmal  reyeries 
at  sea,  portrays  the  tender  and  pro- 
fonndlj  religions  impressions  of  bis 
mind :  

"  I  walked  for  an  hour  on  the  deck 
of  the  yessel  alone,  and  immersed  al- 
ternately In  sad  or  consoling  reflec- 
tiona.  I  repeated  in  my  heart  aU  the 
prayers  which  I  learned  in  infancy  from 
my  mother :  the  rerses,  the  fragments 
of  the  Psalms,  which  I  had  so  often  heard 
her  repeat  to  herself,  when  walking  in 
the  erening  in  the  garden  of  Melly.  I 
experienced  a  mekncholy  pleasure  in 
thus  scattering  them,  in  my  turn,  to  the 
wares,  to  the  winds,  to  that  Ear  which 
is  erer  open  to  erery  real  movement  of 
the  heart,  though  not  yet  uttered  by  the 
lips.  The  prayer  which  we  have  heard 
repeated  by  one  we  hare  loved,  and 
who  is  no  more,  is]doubly  sacred.  Who 
among  us  would  not  prefer  a  few  words 
of  prayer  taught  us  oy  our  mother,  to 
the  most  eloquent  supphcaaon  com- 
peaed  by  ourselves  f  *Tbenee  it  is  that 
whatever  religious  creed  we  may  adopt 


at  the  age  of  reason,  the  Christian 
prayer  will  be  ever  the  prayer  of  the 
human  raoe.  I  prayed.  In  the  prayer  of 
the  church  for  the  evening  at  sea; 
also  for  that  dear  being,  who  never 
thought  of  danger  to  accompany  her 
husband,  and  Uiat  lovely  child,  who 
played  at  the  moment  on  the  poop  with 
the  goat  which  was  to  give  it  milk  on 
board,  and  with  the  little  kids  which 
licked  her  snow-white  hands,  and  sport- 
ed with  her  long  and  ftur  ringlets. 
(1.  67.) 

A  night-scene  on  the  coast  of  Pro- 
vence gives  a  specimen  of  his  descrip- 
tive powers. 

"  It  was  night-^that  is,  what  they 
call  night  in  those  climates ;  but  how 
many  days  have  I  seen  less  brilliant  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the  Seine,  the 
Saone,  or  the  Lake  of  Geneva !  A  full 
moon  shone  in  the  firmament,  and  cast 
into  the  shade  our  vessel,  which  lay 
motionless  on  the  water  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  quay.  The  moon,  in  her 
progress  through  the  heavens,  had  left 
a  path  marked  as  if  with  red  sand,  with 
which  she  had  besprinkled  the  half  of 
the  sky :  the  remainder  was  clear  deep 
blue,  which  melted  into  white  as  she 
advanced.  On  the  horison,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  miles,  between  two  little 
Isles,  of  which  the  one  had  headlands 
pointed  and  coloured  like  the  Coli- 
seum at  Rome,  while  the  other  was  vio- 
let like  the  flower  of  the  lilac,  the  image 
of  a  vast  city  appeared  on  the  sea. 
It  was  an  illusion,  doubtless ;  but  it  had 
all  the  appearance  of  reality.  You  saw 
clearly  the  domes  glancing — dazsling 
lines  of  palaces — quays  flooded  by  a  soft 
and  serene  light;  on  the  right  and  the 
left  the  waves  were  seen  to  sparkle  and 
enclose  it  on  either  side :  it  was  Venice 
or  Malta  reposing  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters.  The  illu^oti  was  produced  by 
the  reflection  of  the  moon,  when  her 
rays  fell  perpendicularly  on  the  waters  | 
nearer  the  eye,  the  radiance  spread  and 
expanded  in  a  stream  of  gold  and  silver 
between  two  shores  of  azure.  On  the 
left,  the  gulf  extended  to  the  summit  of 
ft  long  and  obscure  range  of  serrated 
mountains  $  on  the  righir  opened  a  nar- 
row and  deep  valley,  where  a  fountain 
gushed  forth  beneath  the  shade  of  aged 
trees ;  behind,  rose  a  hill,  clothed  to  the 


*  We  have  translated  aU  the  passages  ourselves :  the  versions  hitherto  pub- 
lished In  this  country  give,  as  most  English  translations  of  French  works  do,  a  most 
imperfect  idea  of  the  original 
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top  with  olives,  which  ia  the  night  ap- 
peared dark,  from  its  sumftiit  to  its  base 
— a  line  of  Gothic  towers  and  white 
houses  broke  the  obscurity  of  the  wood, 
and  drew  the  thoughts  to  Uie  abodes,  the 
joys,  and  the  sufferings  -of  man.  Fur- 
ther off,  in  the  extremity  of  the  gulf, 
three  enormous  rocks  rose,  like  pillars 
without  base,  from  the  surface  of  the 
waters — their  forms  were  fantastic, 
their  surface  polished  like  flints  by  the 
action  of  the  waves;  but  those  flints 
were  mountains — ^the  remains,  doubt- 
less, of  that  primeval  ocean  which  once 
overspread  the  earth,  and  of  which 
our  seas  are  but  a  feeble  image." — 
(H.  66.) 

A  rocky  bay  on  the  same  romantic 
coast,  now  rendered  accessible  to  tra- 
vellers by  the  magnificent  road  of  the 
Corniche,  projected,  and  in  part  exe- 
cuted by  Napoleon,  famishes  another 
subject  for  this  exquisite  pencil : — 

^  A  mile  to  the  eastward  on  the  coast, 
the  mountains,  which  there  dip  into  the 
sea,  are  broken  as  if  by  the  strokes  of 
enormous  clubs— huge  fragments  have 
fallen,  and  are  strewed  in  wild  confu- 
sion at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  or  amidst 
the  blue  and  green  waves  of  the  sea, 
which  incessantly  laves  them.  The 
waves  break  on  these  huge  masses  with- 
out intermission,  with  a  hollow  and  al- 
ternating roar,  or  rise  up  in  sheets  of 
foam,  which  besprinkle  their  hoary 
fronts.  These  masses  of  mountains — 
fer  they  are  too  large  to  be  called  rocks 
— are  piled  and  heaped  together  in  such 
numbers,  that  they  form  an  innumerable 
number  of  narrow  havens,  of  profound 
caverns,  of  sounding  grottoes,  of  gloomy 
fissures — of  which  the  children  of  some 
of  the  neighbouring  fishermen  alone 
know  the  windings  and  the  issues.  One 
of  these  caverns,  into  which  you  enter 
by  a  natural  arch,  the  smnmit  of  which 
is  formed  by  an  enormous  block  of  gra- 
u'tts  lets  in  the  sea,  through  whidi  it 
flows  into  a  dark  and  narrow  valley, 
wliich  the  waters  fill  entirely,  with  a  sur- 
face as  limpid  and  smooth  as  the  firma- 
ment which  they  reflect.  The  sea  pre- 
serves in  this  sequestered  nook  that 
beautiful  tint  of  bright  green,  of  which 
marine  painters  so  strongly  feel  the 
value,  but  which  they  can  never  transfer 
exactly  to  their  canvass ;  for  the  eye  sees 
much  which  the  hand  strives  in  vain  to 
imitate. 

"  On  the  two  sides  of  that  marine 
valley  rise  two  prodigious  walls  of  per- 
pendicular rock,  of  an  uniform  and  som- 


bre hue,  sinular  to  that  of  iron  ore,  after 
it  has  issued  and  cooled  from  the  fur- 
nace. Not  a  plant,  not  a  moss  can  find 
a  slope  or  a  crevice  wherein  to  insert 
its  roots,  or  cover  the  rocks  with  ttose 
waving  garlands  which  so  often  in  Sa- 
voy  clothe  the  cliffis,  where  they  flower 
to  God  alone.  Black,  naked,  perpendi- 
onhur,  repelling  the  eye  by  thenr  awfal 
aspect — ^they  seem  to  have  been  placed 
there  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  pro- 
tect from  the  sea-breexes  the  hiOs  of 
olives  and  vines,  which  bloom  under 
their  shelter ;  an  image  of  those  ruling 
men  in  a  stormy  epoch,  who  serai  placed 
by  Providence  to  bear  the  turj  of  all 
the  tempests  of  passion  and  of  time,  to 
screen  the  weaker  but  happier  race  of 
mortals.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  the 
sea  expands  a  little,  assumes  a  hher 
tint  as  it  comes  to  reflect  more  of  the 
cloudless  heavens,  and  at  length  its 
tiny  waves  die  away  on  a  bed  of  violets, 
as  closely  netted  together  as  the  sand 
upon  the  shore.  If  you  diaembaA  from 
the  boat,  you  find  in  the  cleft  of  a  odgh- 
bouring  ravine  a  fountain  of  living  water, 
which  gushes  benea^  a  narrow  path 
formed  by  the  goats,  which  leads  op 
from  this  sequestered  solitude,  amidst 
overshadowing  fig-trees  an^  oleanders, 
to  the  cultivated  abodes  of  man.  Few 
scenes  struck  me  so  much  in  my  long 
wanderings.  Its  charm  consists  in  that 
exquisite  union  of  force  and  gnce,  iriuch 
forms  the  perfection  of  natural  beauty 
as  of  the  highest  class  of  intellectaal 
beings ;  it  is  that  mysterious  hymen  of 
the  land  and  the  sQa,  snrprised,  as  it 
were,  in  their  most  secret  and  hidden 
union.  It  is  the  ioiage  of  perfect  cshn 
and  inaccessible  solitude,  close  to  the 
theatre  of  tumultuous  tempests,  where 
their  near  roar  is  heard  with  such  ter- 
ror, where  their  foamii^  but  lessened 
waves  yet  break  upon  the  shore.  It  is 
one  of  those  numerous  ehefiSofmt  of 
creation  which  Ood  has  scattered  over 
the  earth,  as  if  to  sport  with  contrasts^ 
but  which  he  conceals  so  frequently  <hi 
the  summit  of  naked  rocks,  in  the  depth 
of  inaccessible  ravines,  on  the  unap- 
proachable shores  of  the  ocean,  like 
jewels  which  he  unveils  rarely,  and  that 
only  to  simple  beings,  to  childrea,  to 
shepherds  or  fishermen,  or  the  devoot 
worshippers  of  nature." — (L  73—74.) 

This  style  of  description  of  seeneiy 
is  peculiar  to  this  age,  and  in  it  La- 
martdne  may  safely  be  pronounced 
without  a  rival  in  the  whole  rai^  of 
literature.   It  wau  with  Scott  and 
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Cbateaubriaiid  thftt  the  graphic  style 
of  description  arose  in  En^and  and 
France;  but  be  has  pushed  the  art 
farther  than  either  of  his  great  prede- 
cessors.   Milton  and  Thomson  had 
long  ago  indeed,  in  poet^^,  painted 
nature  in  the  most  endianting,  as  well 
as  the  tniest  colonrs;  but  in  prose 
little  was  to  be  fonnd  except  a  general 
and  vague  description  of  a  class  of 
objects,  as  lakes,  mountains,  and 
rivers,  without  any  specification  of 
features  and  details,  so  as  to  convey  a 
definite  and  distinct  impression  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  Even  the  classi- 
cal mind  and  refined  taste  of  Addison 
conld  not  attain  this  graphic  style; 
his  descriptions  of  scenery,  like  that 
of  all  prose  writers  down  to  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  are  lost  in 
vague  generalities.   Like  ahnost  all 
descriptions  of  battles  in  modem 
times,  they  are  so  like  each  other  that 
yon  cannot  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.     Scott  and  Chateaubriand, 
when  they  did  apply  their  great  powers 
to  the  delineation  of  nature,  were  in- 
comparably faithfol,  as  well  as  power- 
folly  imaginatiye ;  but  such  descrip- 
tions were,  for  the  most  part,  but  a 
secondary  object  with  them.  The 
hmnan  heart  was  their  great  stndy ; 
the  vicissitudes  of  life  the  inexhaust- 
ible theme  of  their  genins.   With  La- 
martine,  again,  the  description  of 
nature  is  the  primary  object.   It  is  to 
convey  a  vivid  impression  of  the  scenes 
he  has  visited  that  he  has  written ;  to 
kindle  in  his  reader*s  mind  the  train 
of  emotion  and  association  which  their 
contemplation  awakened  in  his  own, 
that  he  has  exerted  ail  his  powers. 
He  is  much  more  laboured  and  mi- 
nnte,  m  consequence,  than  either  of 
his  predecessors ;  he  records  the  tints, 
the  forms,  the  lights,  the  transient 
effects,  with  all  a  painter^s  enthusiasm 
and  all  a  poet's  power ;  and  succeeds, 
in  any  mind  at  all  familiar  with  the 
objects  of  nature,  in  conjuring  up 
images  as  vivid,  sometimes  perhaps 
more  beautifhl,  than  the  originals 
which  he  portrayed. 

From  the  greatness  of  his  powers, 
however,  in  respect,  and  the  faci- 
lity with  which  he  commits  to  paper 
the  whole  features  of  the  splendid 
phantasmagoria  with  which  his  me- 
mory is  stored,  arises  the  principal 
defect  of  his  work ;  and  the  circum- 
stance which  has  hitherto  prevented 


it,  in  this  country  at  least,  from  ac- 
quiring general  popularity  commen- 
surate to  its  transcendant  merits.  He 
is  too  rich  in  glowing  images ;  his 
descriptions  are  redundant  in  number 
and  beauty.  The  mind  even  of  the 
most  imaginative  reader  is  fatigued 
by  the  constant  drain  upon  its  admi- 
ration— the  fancy  is  exhausted  in  the 
perpetual  effort  to  conceive  the  scenes 
which  he  portrays  to  the  eye.  Images 
of  beauty  enough  are  to  be  found  in 
his  four  volumes  of  Travels  in  the 
East,  to  emblazon,  with  the  brightest 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  forty  volumes 
of  ordinary  adventure.  We  long  for 
some  repose  amidst  the  constant  repe- 
tition of  dazzling  objects  ;  monotony, 
insipidity,  ordinary  life,  even  dulness 
itself,  would  often  be  a  relief  amidst 
the  ceaseless  flow  of  rousing  images. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  in  one  of  his 
novels — Be  assured  that  whenever 
I  am  particularly  dull,  it  is  not  with- 
out an  object  and  Lamartine  would 
sometimes  be  the  better  of  following 
the  advice.  We  generally  close  one  of 
his  volumes  with  the  feeling  so  well 
known  to  travellers  in  the  Italian 
cities,  I  hope  to  God  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  seen  here."  And  having 
given  the  necessary  respite  of  unexcit- 
ing disquisition  to  rest  our  readers' 
minds,  we  shall  again  bring  forward 
one  of  his  glowing  pictures : — 

"  Between  the  sea  and  the  last  heights 
of  Lebanon,  which  sink  rapidly  almost 
to  the  water's  edge,  extends  a  plain 
eight  leagues  in  length  by  one  or  two 
broad ;  sandy,  bare,  covered  only  with 
thorny  arbutus,  browsed  by  the  camels 
of  caravans.  From  it  darts  out  into  the 
sea  an  advanced  peninsula,  linked  to  the 
continent  only  by  a  narrow  ehauss^  of 
shining  sand,  borne  hither  by  the  winds 
of  Egypt.  Tyre,  now  called  Sour  by 
the  .£nib8,  is  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  this  peninsula,  and  seems,  at  a  dis- 
tance, to  rise  out  of  the  waves.  The 
modem  town,  at  first  sights  has  a  gay  and 
smiling  appearance;  but  a  nearer  ap* 
preach  dispels  the  illusion,  and  exhibits 
only  a  few  hundred  crumbling  and  half- 
deserted  houses,  where  the  Arabs,  in 
the  evening,  assemble  to  shelter  their 
flocks  which  have  browsed  in  the  narrow 
plain.  Such  is  all  that  now  remains  of 
the  mighty  Tyre.  It  has  neither  a  har- 
bour to  the  sea,  nor  a  road  to  the  land ; 
the  prophecies  have  long  been  accom- 
plished in  regard  to  it 
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W«  mof e4  on  in  silonee,  1»dried  In  h$odB.  Em  and  tkflr#  n  fnr  ttmlei 
the  oontAmplaUra  of  the  dust  of  an  em-*  Tinesa  yellow  with  the  eelov  of  Mliaii^ 
pire  which  we  trod.   We  followed  a  erept  idong  the  wil  in  a  lew  pbeai 
path  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  of  Tyr^  cleared  out  in  the  wildemeaa.  Kg4reea 
between  the  town  and  the  hiUa  of  grey  with  their  topi  withered  or  ahiTered  by 
and  naked  rock  which  Lebanon  has  the  bhietsy  often  edged  the  Tines,  anil 
Ihrown  down  towards  the  sea.   We  oast  their  black  fruit  on  the  grey  rock, 
arrived  abreast  of  the  city,  and  touched  On  our  right,  the  desert  of  St  Johiv 
a  niound  of  sand  which  appears  the  sole  where  formerly  '  the  voioe  was  heard 
remaining  rampart  to  prevent  it  from  crying  in  the  wildemessy'  sank  like  aa 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  waves  of  the  abyss  in  the  midst  of  five  or  six  black 
ocean  or  the  desert    I  thought  of  the  mountains,  through  the  openings  of 
prophecies,  and  called  to  mind  some  of  which,  the  sea  of  Egypt,  overspread 
the  eloquent  denunciations  of  Ezekiel.  with  a  dark  cloud,  could  still  be  dis- 
As  I  was  making  these  reflections,  some  cemed.    On  the  left,  and  near  the  eje, 
objects,  black,  ^gantic,  and  motionless,  was  an  old  tower,  placed  on  the  top  of 
appeared  upon  the  summit  of  one  of  the  a  projecting  eminence ;  other  rumSi  ap- 
overhanging  cliffs  of  Lebanon,  which  parently  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  de- 
there  advanced  far  into  the  phun.  They  scended  from  that  tower,  overgrown 
resembled  five  black  statues,  placed  on  with  verdure,  now  in  the  sear  leaf ;  that 
a  rock  as  their  huge  pedestaL   At  first  tower  is  Medio,  the  stronghold  and  tomb 
we  thought  it  was  five  Bedouins,  who  of  the  last  heroes  of  sacred  story,  the 
were  there  stationed  to  fire  upon  us  Maocabees.  We  left  behind  us  the  miiii, 
from  tiieir  inaccessible  heights;  but  resplendent  with  the  first  rays  of  the 
when  we  were  at  the  distance  of  fift^  morning — rays,  not  Uended  as  in  Eo- 
yardsy  we  beheld  one  of  them  open  its  rope  in  a  confused  and  vague  iBomi- 
enormous  wings,  and  flap  them  against  nation,  but  darting  like  arrows  ef  fire 
its  sides  with  a  sound  like  the  unfurling  tinted  with  various  colours^  issuing  fron 
of  a  saU.    We  then  perceived  that  they  a  dasaling  centre,  and  diveiging  over 
were  five  eagles  of  the  largest  species  I  the  whole  heavens  as  they  expand, 
have  ever  seen^  either  in  the  Alps  or  our  Some  were  of  blue,  slightly  silvered, 
museums.   They  made  no  attempt  to  others  of  pure  white,  some  of  tender 
move  when  we  approached ;  they  seem-  rose-hue,  melting  into  grey ;  many  of 
ed  to  regard  themselves  as  kings  of  the  burning  fire,  like  the  coruscations  of  a 
desert,  looked  on  Tyre  as  an  appanage  flaming  coni3agration.    AH  were  dii- 
which  belonged  to  them,  and  whither  they  tinct,  yet  all  united  in  one  harmonious 
were  about  to  return.   Nothing  more  wholoi  forming  a  resplendent  arch  in 
supernatural  ever  met  my  eyes ;  I  could  the  heavens,  encircling,  andissning  from 
almost  suppose  that  behind  them  I  saw  a  centre  of  fire.    In  proportion  as  the 
the  terrible  figure  of  Ezekiel,  the  poet  day  advanced,  the  brilliant  tight  of  th^ 
of  vengeance,  pointing  to  the  devoted  separate  rays  was  gradually  dimmed— or 
city  whibh  the  divine  wrath  had  over-  rather,  they  were  blended  together,  aad 
whelmed  with  destruction.    The  dis-  composed  the  colourless  light  of  day. 
charge  of  a  few  muskets  made  them  Then  the  moon,  which  still  Aone  over- 
rise  ftom  their  rock :  but  they  showed  head,  *  paled  her  ineffectual  fire»'  aad 
no  disposition  to  move  from  their  omi-  melted  away  in  the  g«ieral  iUaminatioii 
nous  perch,  and,  soon  returmng,  floated  of  the  heavens. 

over  our  heads,  regardless  of  the  shots  After  having  ascended  a  seeood 

fired  at  them,  as  if  the  eagles  of  God  ridge,  more  loit^  and  naked  than  tke 

were  beyond  the  reach  of  human  in-  former,  the  horison  suddenly  opens  to 

Jury.'*~(U.  8-9.)  the  right,  and  presents  a  viewer  all  t&e 

country  which  extends  between  the  last 

Jenualem  was  a  subject  to  awaken  snnimits  of  Jndea  and  the  mountains  of 

all  our  author's  enthnsiasm,  and  call  Arabia.  It  was  already  flooded  with  the 

forth  all  his  descriptive  powers.   The  increasing  light  of  the  mornli^ ;  but 

first  approach  to  it  has  exercised  the  beyond  the  pUes  of  grey  rock  which  lay 

talents  of  mapy  writers  in  prose  and  in  the  foreground,  nothing  was  diiManot- 

verse ;  but  none  has  drawn  it  in  such  ly  visible  but  a  daasUng  space,  like  a 

graphic  and  brilliant  colours  as  our  vast  sea,  interspersed  with  a  fewislaads 

author : —  of  shade,  which  stood  forth  in  the  bril- 
liant surface.    On  the  shores  of  that 

"  We  ascended  a  mountain  ridge,  imaginary  ocean,  a  little  to  the  left, 

strewed  over  ^ith  enormous  grey  rocks,  and  about  a  league  distant,  the  suq 

piled  one  on  a&other  as  if  by  human  $hone  with  nncommon  brilliancy  on  s 
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mass  J  toww,  A  lofty  minucty  and  some 
edificei^  which  crowned  the  summit  of  a 
low  hill  of  which  yon  oould  not  see  the 
bottom.  Soon  the  pointe  of  other  mi- 
narete,  n  few  loopholed  walb^  and  the 
daric  inmmits  of  BeTenl  domes^  which 
soceeaBTely  eame  into  view,  and  fringed 
the  deicending  slope  of  the  hill,  an- 
nounced a  eity.  It  was  Jkbusalbm,  and 
every  one  of  Uie  psrty,  without  address- 
ing  a  word  to  tiie  guides  or  to  each 
other,  enjoyed  in  silence  the  entrancing 
spectacle.  We  rested  our  horses  to  con- 
template that  mysterious  and  dazzling 
apparition ;  but  when  we  moved  on,  it 
was  soon  snatched  from  our  view ;  for 
as  we  descended  the  hill,  and  plunged 
into  the  deep  and  profound  valley  wUch 
lay  at  its  feet,  we  lost  sight  of  tiie  holy 
city,  and  were  surrounded  only  by  the 
soUtude  and  desolation  of  the  desert." 
— (IL  163-106.) 

The  environs  of  Jerasalem  are  de- 
scribed with  equal  force  by  the  same 
ma«ter-hand: — 

"  The  general  aspect  of  the  environs 
of  Jerusalem  may  be  described  in.  a  few 
words.  Mountains  without  shade,  and 
valleys  without  water — the  earth  with- 
out verdure,  rocks  without  grandeur. 
Here  and  there  a  few  blocks  of  grey 
stone  start  up  out  of  the  dry  and  fis- 
sured earth,  between  which,  beneath  the 
shade  of  an  old  fig-tree,  a  gazelle  or  a 
byssoa  are  occasionally  seen  to  emerge 
from  the  fissures  of  the  rock.  A  few 
plants  or  vines  creep  over  the  surface 
of  that  grey  and  parched  soil ;  in  the 
distance,  is  occasionally  seen  a  grove 
of  olive-trees,  casting  a  shade  over  the 
arid  side  of  the  mountain — the  moul- 
dering walls  and  towers  of  the  city  ap- 
pearing from  afar  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Sion.  Such  is  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  country.  The  sky  is  ever 
pure,  bright,  and  cloudless ;  never  does 
even  the  slightest  film  of  mist  obscure 
the  purple  tint  of  evening  and  morning. 
On  the  side  of  Arabia,  a  wide  gulf  opens 
amidst  the  black  ridges,  and  presents  a 
vista  of  the  shining  ^rface  of  the  Dead 
Sea»  and  the  violet  summits  of  the 
mountains  of  Moab.  Rarely  is  a  breath 
of  air  heard  to  murmur,  in  the  fissures 
of  the  rocks,  or  among  the  branches  of 
the  aged  olives ;  not  a  bird  sings,  nor 
an  insect  chirps  in  the  waterless  furrows. 
Silence  reigns  universally,  in  the  cityi 
in  the  roa^  in  the  fields.  Such  was 
Jerusalem  during  all  the  time  that  we 
spent  within  its  walls.  Not  a  sound  ever 
net  our        bvt  th9  neighing  of  the 


horses,  gtew  imp^iltfnt  under  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun,  or  who  fur- 
rowed the  earth  with  their  feet,  as  they 
stood  picketed  round  our  camp,  mingled 
occasionally  with  the  crying  of  the  hour 
from  the  minarets,  or  the  mournful  caden- 
ces of  the  Turks  as  they  accompanied 
the  dead  to  their  cemeteries.  Jerusalem^ 
to  which  the  world  hastens  to  visit  a  se- 
pulchre, is  itself  a  vast  tomb  of  a  people  j 
but  it  is  a  tomb  without  cypresses,  with- 
out inscriptions,  without  monuments,  of 
which  they  have  broken  the  gravestones, 
and  the  ashes  of  which  appear  to  cover 
the  earth  which  surrounds  it  with  mourn- 
ing, dlence,  and  sterility.  We  cast  our 
eyes  back  frequently  from  the  top  of 
every  hill  which  we  passed  on  this 
mournful  and  desolate  region,  and  at 
length  we  saw  for  the  last  time,  the 
crown  of  olives  which  surmounts  the 
Mount  of  the  same  name,  and  which 
long  rises  above  the  horizon  after  you 
have  lost  sight  of  the  town  itself.  At 
length  it  also  sank  beneath  the  rocky 
screen,  and  disappeared  like  the  chaplets 
of  flowers  which  we  throw  on  a  sepul- 
chre."—(U.  276-276.) 

From  Jerasalem  he  made  an  expe* 
dition  to  Balbec  in  the  desert,  which 
produced  the  same  impression  npon 
him  that  it  does  npon  all  other  tra- 
vellers : — 

"  We  rose  with  the  sun,  the  first  rays 
of  which  struck  on  the  temples  of  Bid- 
bec,  and  gave  to  those  mysterious  ruins 
that  eddt  which  his  brilliant  light  throws 
ever  over  ruins  which  it  illuminates. 
Soon  we  arrived,  on  the  northern  side, 
at  the  foot  of  the  gigantic  walls  which 
surround  those  beautiful  remains.  A 
clear  stream,  flowing  over  a  bed  of  gra- 
nite, murmured  around  the  enormous 
blocks  of  stone,  fallen  from  the  top  of 
the  wall  which  obstructed  its  course. 
Beautiful  sculptures  were  half  concealed 
in  the  limpid  stream.  We  passed  the 
rivulet  by  an  arch  formed  by  uiese  fallen 
remains,  and  mounting  a  narrow  breach, 
were  soon  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
scene  which  surrounded  us.  At  every 
step  a  fresh  exclamation  of  surprise 
broke  from  our  lips.  Bvery  one  of  the 
stones  of  which  that  wall  was  composed 
was  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length,  by 
five  or  six  in  breadth,  and  as  much  in 
height.  They  rest,  without  cement, 
one  upon  the  other,  and  almost  all  bear 
the  mark  of  Indian  or  Egyptian  sculp- 
ture. At  a  single  glance,  you  see  that 
these  enormous  stones  are  not  placed  in 
their  original  site — ^that  thev  are  the 
precious  remains  of  temples  of  still  more 
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remote  antiquity,  wliioh  were  made  uae 

of  to  encircle  tliis  colony  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  citizens. 

"  When  we  reached  the  summit  of  the 
breach,  our  eyes  knew  not  to  what  ob- 
ject first  to  turn.  On  all  sides  were 
gates  of  marble  of  prodigious  height 
and  magnitude;  windows,  or  niches^ 
^nged  with  the  richest  fHeses ;  fallen 
pieces  of  cornices,  of  entablatmres,  or 
captals,  thick  as  the  dust  beneath  our 
feet;  mi^^nlficent  yaulted  roofs  abore 
our  heads ;  erery  where  a  chaos  of  con- 
fused beauty,  the  remains  of  which  lay 
scattered  about,  or  piled  on  each  other 
in  endless  yariety.  So  prodigious  was 
the  accumulation  of  architectural  re- 
mains, that  it  defies  all  attempt  at  classi- 
fication, or  coigecture  of  the  kind  of 
buildings  to  which  the  greater  part  of 
them  had  belonged.  After  passing 
through  this  Scene  of  ruined  magnifi- 
cence, we  reached  an  inner  wall,  which 
we  also  ascended ;  and  from  its  summit 
the  view  of  tUb  interior  was  yet  more 
splendid.  Of  much  greater  extent,  far 
more  richly  decorated  than  the  outer 
circle,  it  presented  an  immense  platform 
in  the  form  of  a  long  rectangle,  the 
level  surface  of  which  was  frequently 
broken  by  the  remains  of  still  more  ele- 
vated pavements,  on  which  temples  to 
the  sun,  the  object  of  adoration  at  Bal- 
bec,  had  been  erected.  All  around 
that  platform  were  a  series  of  lesser 
temples — or  chapels,  as  we  should  call 
them — decorated  wiUi  niches,  admirably 
engraved,  and  loaded  with  sculptured 
ornaments  to  a  degree  that  appeared 
excessive  to  those  who  had  seen  the  se- 
vere simplicity  of  the  Parthenon  or  the 
Coliseum.  But  how  prodigious  the 
accumulation  of  architectural  riches  in 
the  middle  of  an  eastern  desert !  Com- 
bine in  imagination  the  Temple  of  Jupi- 
ter  Stator  and  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
of  Jupiter  Olympius  and  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens,  and  you  will  yet  fall  short  of 
that  marvellous  assemblage  of  admirable 
edifices  and  sculptures.  Many  of  the 
temples  rest  on  columns  seventy  feet  in 
height,  and  seven  feet  in  diameter,  yet 
composed  only  of  two  or  three  blocks  of 
stone,  so  perfectly  jomed  together  that 
to  this  day  vou  can  barely  discern  the 
lines  of  their  junction.  Silence  is  the 
only  language  which  befits  man  when 
words  are  inadequate  to  convey  his  im- 
pressions. We  remained  mute  with 
admiration,  gazing  on  the  eternal 
ruins. 

''The  shades  of  night  overtook  us 
while  we  yet  rested  in  amazement  at 
the  scene  by  which  we  were  surrounded. 


One  by  one  they  enveloped  the  eohnms 
in  their  obscurity,  and  added  a  mystery 
the  more  to  that  magical  and  mysterious 
work  of  time  and  man.  We  appeared, 
as  compared  vrith  the  g^%antie  mass 
and  long  duration  of  these  momnnents, 
as  the  swallows  which  nestle  a  season  in 
the  crevices  of  the  capitala,  witkoit 
knowing  by  whom,  or  for  whom,  thev 
have  hwk  constructed.  The  thought^ 
the  wishes^  which  moved  these  masses, 
are  to  us  unknown.  The  dost  of  marble 
which  we  tread  beneath  our  feet  knows 
more  of  it  than  we  do,  but  it  canaot 
tell  us  what  it  has  seen ;  and  in  a  fev 
ages  the  generations  vdiich  shall 
in  their  turn  to  visit  our 
vriU  ask,  in  like  manner,  wherefore  we 
have  bidlt  and  engraved.  The  works  of 
man  survive  his  thought.  Movement  is 
the  law  of  the  human  mind ;  the  definite 
is  the  dream  of  his  pride  and  his  %no- 
ranee.  God  is  a  limit  whidi  appears 
ever  to  recede  as  humanity  approadies 
him :  we  are  ever  advancing,  and  never 
arrive.  This  great  Divine  Figure  which 
man  from  his  infancy  is  ever  striving  to 
reach,  and  to  imprison  in  his  stmctores 
raised  by  hands,  for  ever  enlarges  sod 
expands ;  it  outsteps  the  narrow  limits 
of  temples,  and  leaves  the  altars  to 
crumble  into  dust;  and  calls  man  to 
seek  for  it  where  alone  it  resides— in 
thought,  in  intelligence,  in  virtue,  in 
nature,  in  infinity.*'— (IL  39, 46, 47.) 

This  passage  oonTeys  an  idea  of 
the  peculiar  style,  and  periiaps  unique 
charm,  of  Lamartine's  work.  It  is  the 
mixture  of  vivid  painting  with  moral 
reflection — of  nature  with  sentiment— 
of  sensibility  to  beauty,  with  grati- 
tude to  its  Author,  whidi  constitutes 
its  great  attraction.  Considering  in 
what  spirit  the  Frendi  Bevolntioa 
was  cradled,  and  from  what  infidelity 
it  arose,  it  is  consoling  to  see  satk 
sentiments  conceived  and  published 
among  them.  True  they  are  not  the 
sentiments  of  the  minority,  at  least  in 
towns ;  but  what  then  ?  The  minority 
is  ever  guided  by  the  thoughts  ii 
the  great,  not  in  its  own  but  a 
preceding  age.  It  is  the  opimoos  of 
the  great  among  our  grandftthera 
that  govern  the  minority  at  this  tune; 
our  great  men  will  guide  our  grand- 
sons. If  we  would  foresee  ^at  a 
future  age  is  to  think,  we  must  ob- 
serve what  a  few  great  men  are  now 
thinking.  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
have  ruled  France  for  two  genera- 
tions ]  the  day  of  Chatetnbrland  and 
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Guizot  and  Lamai*tine  will  como  iu 
due  time. 

Bat  the  extraordinaiy  magnitude 
of  these  rains  in  the  middle  of  an 
Asiatic  wilderness,  snggests  another 
consideration.  We  are  perpetually 
speaking  of  the  march  of  intellect, 
tlie  vast  spi*ead  of  intelligence,  the 
advancing  civilization  of  the  world; 
and  in  some  respects  oar  boasts  are 
well  foanded.  Certainly,  in  one  par- 
ticnlar,  society  has  made  a  mighty 
step  in  advance.  The  abolition  of 
domestic  slaver^'  has  emancipated  the 
millions  who  formerly  toiled  in  bon- 
diige ;  the  art  of  printing  has  mnlti- 
plied  an  hondrcdfold  the  reading  and 
thinking  world.  Oar  opportunities, 
therefore,  have  been  prodigiously  en- 
larged ;  our  means  of  elevation  are 
tenfold  what  they  were  in  ancient 
times.  But  has  our  elevation  itself 
kept  pace  with  these  enlarged  means  ? 
Has  the  increased  direction  of  the 
popular  mind  to  lofty  and  spiritnal 
objects,  the  more  complete  subjuga- 
tion of  sense,  the  enlarged  perception 
of  the  useful  and  the  beautiful,  been 
in  proportion  to  the  extended  facili- 
ties given  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people  ?  Alas  I  the  fact  is  just  the  re- 
verse. Balbec  was  a  mere  station 
in  the  desert,  without  tenitory,  har- 
l)our,  or  subjects — maintained  solely 
by  the  commerce  of  the  East  with 
Europe  which  flowed  through  its 
walls.  Yet  Balbec  raised,  in  less 
than  a  century,  a  more  glorious  pile  of 
structures  devoted  to  religious  and 
lofty  objects,  than  London,  Paris, 
and  St  retersburg  united  can  now 
boast.  The  Decapolis  was  a  small 
and  remote  mountain  district  of  Pa- 
lestine, not  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
Roman  than  Morayshire  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  British  empire ;  yet  it 
contained,  as  its  name  indicates,  and 
as  their  remains  still  attest,  ten  cities^ 
the  least  considerableof  which,Gcbora, 
contains,  as  Buckingham  tells  us  in  his 
Travels  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  ruins  of 
more  sumptnons  edifices  than  any  city 
in  the  British  islands,  London  itself 
not  excepted,  can  now  boast.  It  was 
the  same  all  over  the  East,  and  in  all 
the  sonthem  provinces  of  the  Bom  an 
empire.  Whence  has  arisen  this  as- 
tonishing disproportion  between  the 
great  tldngs  done  by  the  citizens  in 
ancient  and  in  modem  times,  when  in 
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the  latter  the  means  of  enlarged  cultiva- 
tion have  been  so  immeasurably  ex- 
tended ?  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  more  social  and  domes- 
tic happiness,  and  our  wealth  is  devoted 
to  these  objects,  not  external  embel- 
lishment. Social  and  domestic  hap- 
piness are  in  the  direct,  not  in  the  in- 
vei-se  ratio  of  general  refinement  and 
the  spread  of  intellectual  intelligence. 
The  domestic  duties  are  better  nour- 
ished in  the  temple  than  in  the  gin- 
shop  ;  the  admirers  of  sculpture  will 
make  better  fathers  and  husbands 
than  the  lovers  of  whisky.  Is  it  that 
we  want  funds  for  such  undertakings  ? 
Why,  London  is  richer  than  cvot 
Rome  was ;  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  not  of  the  eastern  caravans^ 
flows  through  its  bosom.  The  sums 
annually  squandered  in  Manchester 
and  Glasgow  on  intoxicating  liquors, 
would  soon  make  them  rival  the  eter- 
nal structures  of  Tadnior  and  Pal- 
myra. Is  it  that  the  greiit  bulk  of  our 
people  aro  unavoidably  chained  by 
their  character  and  climate  to  gross  and 
degrading  enjoyments?  Is  it  that 
the  spreading  of  knowledge,  intelli- 
gence, and  free  institutions,  only  con- 
firms the  sway  of  sensual  gratification, 
and  that  a  pure  and  spiritual  religion 
tends  only  to  strengthen  the  fetters  of 
passion  and  selfishness?  Is  it  that 
the  inherent  depravity  of  the  human 
heart  appears  the  more  clearly  as 
man  is  emancipated  from  the  fetters 
of  authority?  Must  we  go  back  to 
early  ages  for  noble  and  elevated 
motives  of  action :  is  the  spread  of 
freedom  but  another  word  for  the 
extension  of  brutality?  God  forbid 
that  so  melancholy  a  doctrine  should 
have  any  foundation  in  human  nature  I 
We  mention  the  facts,  and  leave  it  to 
future  ages  to  discover  their  solution : 
contenting  ourselves  with  pointing  out 
to  our  self- applauding  countrymen  how 
much  they  have  to  do  before  they  at- 
taui  the  level  of  their  advantages,  or 
justify  the  boundless  blessings  which 
Providence  has  bestowed  npon  them. 

The  plain  of  Troy,  seen  by  moon- 
light, furnishes  the  subject  of  one  of 
our  author's  most  striking  passages : — 
It  is  midnight ;  the  sea  is  calm  as  a 
mirror ;  the  vessel  floats  motionless  on 
the  resplendent  surface.  On  our  left, 
Tenedos  rises  above  the  wares,  and 
shuts  out  tU^  view  of  tho  open  sea :  on 
2t 
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Our  right)  and  close  to  na,  stretdied  out 
bke  a  dark  bar,  the  low  shore  and  ia- 
dented  coasts  of  T&ot.  The  full  moon, 
which  rises  behind  the  snow-streaked 
summit  of  Mount  Ida,  sheds  a  aereoa 
and  doubtful  light  over  the  summits  of 
the  mountains,  the  hills,  die  plain :  ita 
extending  rays  fall  upon  tho  aea,  and 
reach  Uie  shadow  of  our  brig,  forming 
^  bright  path  which  the  shades  do  nol^ 
venture  to  approach.  We  can  discern 
the  tumtili,  which  tradition  still  marks  as 
the  tombs  of  Hector  and  l^atroclus.  The 
full  moon,  slightly  tinged  with  red,  which 
discloses  the  undulations  of  the  hiUs« 
resembles  the  bloody  buckler  of  Achilles ; 
no  light  is  to  be  seen  on  the  coast,  but 
a  distant  twinkling,  lighted  by  the  shep> 
herds  on  Mount  Ida — not  a  sound  Is  to 
be  heard  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail  on 
the  mast,  and  the  slight  creaking  of  the 
mast  itself ;  all  seems  dead  like  die  past 
in  that  deserted  land.  Seated  on  the 
forecastle,  I  see  that  shore,  those  moun- 
tains, those  ruins,  those  tombs,  rise  like 
the  ghost  of  the  departed  world,  re- 
appear from  the  bosom  of  the  sea  with 
shadowy  form,  by  the  rays  of  the  star 
of  night,  which  sleep  on  the  hills,  and 
disappear  as  the  moon  recedes  behind 
the  summits  of  the  mountains.  It  is  a 
beautiful  additional  page  in  the  poems 
of  Homer,  the  end  of  ah  history  and  of 
aU  poetry!  Unknown  tombs,  ruins  with- 
out a  certain  name ;  the  earth  naked  and 
dark,  but  imperfectly  lighted  by  the  im- 
mortal luminaries  new  spectators  pass- 
ing by  the  old  coaot,  and  repeating  for 
the  thousandth  time  the  common  epitaph 
of  mortality  1  Here  lies  an  emjure,  hero 
a  town,  here  a  people,  here  a  hero! 
tied  alone  is  great,  and  the  thought 
which  seeks  and  adores  him  alone  is  im- 
perishable upon  earth.  I  feel  no  desire 
to  make  a  nearer  approach  in  daylight 
to  the  doubtful  remains  of  the  ruins  of 
Troy.  I  prefer  that  nocturnal  appari- 
tion, which  allows  the  thought  to  re- 
people  those  deserts,  and  sheds  over 
them  only  the  distant  light  of  the  moon 
and  of  the  poetry  of  Homer.  And 
what  concerns  me  Troy,  its  heroes, 
and  its  gods !  That  leaf  of  the  heroio 
world  is  tumedforever!*'~(II.  248-260.) 

What  a  magnificent  testimonial  to 
the  genius  of  Homer,  written  in  a 
forei^  tongue,  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  years  after  his  death ! 

The  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphoms 
have,  from  the  dawn  of  letters,  exer- 
cised the  descripUve  taleuts  of  the 
greatest  historians  of  modern  Europe, 
riie  ti-uthful  chronicle  of  ViUehar- 


douin,  and  the  dcqnent  {ttctores  oi 
GibboD  and  Sismondi  of  the  siege  of 
Constantinople,  will  immediately  oc- 
cur to  every  scholar. .  The  foUowing 
passage,  however,  wiU  show  that  no 
subject  can  be  worn  out  when  it  is 
handled  by  the  pen  of  genius : — 

"  It  was  five  in  the  morning,  I  wis 
stan(Ung  on  deck ;  we  made  sail  towardi 
the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus,  sldrting 
the  walls  of  Constantinople.  After  hiS 
an  hour's  navigation  throogh  ships  at 
anchor,  we  touched  the  walls  of  the 
seraglio,  which  prolongs  those  of  the 
city,  and  form,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
hill  which  supports  the  proud  Btambonl, 
the  angle  which  separates  the  sea  of 
Marmora  Arom  the  canal  of  the  Bo*- 
phorus,  and  the  harbour  of  the  Gdden 
Horn.  It  is  there  that  God  and  man, 
nature  and  art,  have  combined  to  fom 
the  most  marvellous  spectacle  which  tlw 
human  eye  can  behold.  I  uttered  an 
involuntary  cry  when  the  magnificeat 
panorama  opened  upon  my  sight;  I 
forgot  for  erer  the  bay  of  NapUs  and 
all  its  enchantments ;  to  compare  any 
thing  to  tliat  marvellous  and  graceful 
combination  would  be  an  injury  to  the 
fairest  work  of  creation. 

"  The  walU  which  support  the  circu- 
lar terraces  of  the  immense  gardens  uf 
ihe  seraglio  were  on  our  lei^  with  their 
base  perpetually  washed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Bosphorusy  blue  and  limpicl 
the  Rhone  at  Geneva;  the  terraces 
which  rise  one  above  another  to  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Sultana,  the  gilded  cupolas 
of  which  rose  above  the  eigaatic  sum- 
mits of  the  plane-tree  and  Sie  cypress, 
were  thenafelves  clothed  with  enormous 
trees,  the  trunks  of  which  OTcrhang  the 
waUs,  while  their  branches,  overspread- 
ing the  gardens,  spread  a  deep  riiadow 
even  far  into  the  sea,  beneath  the  pro- 
tection of  which  the  panting  rowers 
repose  from  their  toil.  These  stately 
groups  of  trees  are  from  time  to  time 
interrupted  by  palaces,  paviUoiUy  kkAh 
gilded  and  scntptured  domesi,  or  bat- 
teries of  cannon.  These  maritime  pa- 
laces form  part  of  the  ser^lie.  You  see 
occasionally  through  the  muaUn  cur- 
tains the  gilded  roofs  and  smnptoous 
eornioes  of  those  abodes  of  beauty.  M 
•every  step,  elegant  Moorish  fountains 
fall  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  gar- 
dens, and  murmur  in  marble  banns, 
frop)  whence,  before  reaching  the  sea, 
they  are  conducted  in  little  cascades  to 
refresh  the  passengers.  As  the  vessel 
coasted  the  walls,  the  prospect  expand- 
ed—the coast  of  Asia  appeared,  and 
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ih»  mentli  of  the  Bosphorns,  properly 
so  called,  began  to  open  between 
hilby  on  one  side  of  dark  green,  on 
the  other  of  smiling  verdure,  which 
seemed  variegated  by  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow.  The  smiling  shores  of  Asia, 
distant  about  a  mile,  stretched  out  to 
our  right,  sunnounted  by  lofty  hillsy 
sharp  at  the  top,  and  clothed  to  the 
sommit  with  6sak  forests,  with  their 
sides  Taried  by  hedge>rows,  villas,  or- 
chards, and  gardens.  Deep  precipitous 
ravinm  occasionally  descended  on  this 
side  into  the  sea,  overshadowed  by  huge 
overgrown  oaks,  the  branches  of  which 
dipped  into  the  water.  Further  on  still, 
on  the  Asiatic  side,  an  advanced  head- 
land projected  into  the  waves,  covered 
with  white  houses — it  was  Scutari,  with 
its  vast  white  barracks,  its  resplendent 
mobques,  its  animated  quays,  forming  a 
vast  city.  Further  still,  the  Bospho- 
rus,  like  a  deeply  imbedded  river, 
opened  between  opposing  mount^ns — 
the  advancing  promontories  and  receding 
bays  of  which,  clothed  to  the  water's 
edge  with  forests,  exhibited  a  confused 
assemblage  of  masts  of  vessels,  shady 
groves,  noble  palaces,  hanging  gardens, 
and  tranquil  havens. 

*'Tbe  harbour  of  Constantinople  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  port.  It  is  rather  a 
great  river  like  uie  Thames,  shut  in  on 
either  side  by  hills  covered  with  houses^ 
and  covered  by  fainumerable  lines  of  ships 
lying  at  anchor  along  the  quays.  Vessels 
of  every  description  are  to  be  seen  there, 
from  tiie  Arabian  bark,  the  prow  of 
which  is  raised,  and  darts  along  like  the 
ancient  galleys,  to  the  ship  of  the  line, 
with  three  decks,  and  its  sides  studded 
with  brazen  mouths.  Multitudes  of 
Turkish  barks  circulate  through  that 
forest  of  masts,  serving  the  purpose  of 
carriages  in  that  maritime  city,  and 
disturb  in  their  swift  progress  through 
the  waves»  clouds  of  alabastros,  whicb^ 
like  beautiful  white  pigeons,  rise  from 
the  sea  on  their  approach,  to  descend 
and  repose  again  on  the  unruffled  sur- 
face. It  is  impossible  to  count  the 
vessels  which  lie  on  the  water  from  the 
seraglio  point  to  the  suburb  of  Eyoub 
and  the  delicious  valley  of  the  Sweet 
Waters.  The  Thames  at  London  ex- 
hibits nothing  comparable  to  it." — (II. 
262-265.) 

"  Beautiful  as  the  European  side  of 
the  Bosphorus  is,  the  Asiatic  is  infiiiite- 
ly  more  striking.  It  owes  nothing  to 
man,  but  every  thing  to  nature.  There 
is  neither  a  Buyukd^re  nor  a  Thcra- 
pia,  nor  palaces  of  ambassadors,  nor  an 


Armenian  nor  Frank  dty ;  there  is  no- 
thing but  mountains  with  glens  which 
separate  them ;  little  valleys  enameled 
i^-ith  green,  which  lie  at  the  foot  of 
overhanging  rocks ;  torrents  which  en- 
liven the  scene  with  their  foam ;  forests 
which  darken  it  by  their  shade,  or  dip 
their  boughs  in  the  waves ;  a  variety  of 
forms,  of  tints,  and  of  foliage,  which  the 
pencil  of  the  painter  is  alike  unable  to 
represent  or  the  pen  of  the  poet  to  do- 
scribe.  A  few  cottages  perched  on  the 
summit  of  projecting  rocks,  oT  sheltered 
in  the  bosom  of  a  deeply  indented  bay, 
alone  toll  you  of  tlie  presence  of  man. 
The  evergreen  oaks  hang  in  such  masses 
over  the  waves  that  the  boatmen  glide 
under  their  branches,  and  often  sleep 
cradled  in  their  arms.  Such  is  tlie 
character  of  the  coast  on  the  Asiatic 
side  as  far  as  the  castle  of  Mahomet  II., 
which  seems  to  shut  it  in  as  closely  as 
any  Swiss  lake.  Beyond  that,  the  cha- 
racter changes ;  the  hills  are  less  rugged, 
and  descend  in  gentler  slopes  to  the 
water's  edge ;  charming  little  plains, 
checkered  vnth  fruit-trees  and  shaded 
by  planes,  frequently  open ;  and  tho 
delicious  Sweet  Waters  of  Asia  exhibit 
a  scene  of  enchantment  equal  to  any 
described  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  Wo- 
men, children,  a^d  black  slaves  in  every 
variety  of  costume  and  colour ;  veiled 
ladies  from  Constantinople ;  cattle  and 
buffaloes  ruminating  in  the  pastures; 
Arab  horses  clothed  in  the  most  sump- 
tuous trappings  of  velvet  and  gola]^ 
caiques  filled  with  Armenian  and  Cir- 
cassian young  women,  seated  under  the 
shade  or  playing  with  their  children; 
some  of  the  most  ravishing  beauty,  form 
a  scene  of  variety  and  interest  proba- 
bly unique  in  the  world."  (III.  331-332.) 

These  are  the  details  of  the  piece : 
here  is  the  general  impression : — 

"  One  evening,  by  the  light  of  a  splen- 
did moon,  which  was  reflected  from  the 
sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  violet  summits 
of  Mount  Olympus,  I  sat  alone  under 
the  cypresses  of  the  *  Ladders  of  the 
Dead;*  those  cypresses  which  over- 
shadow innumerable  tombs  of  Mussul- 
mans,  and  descend  Arom  the  heights  of 
Pera  to  the  shores  of  the  sea.  No  one 
ever  passes  at  that  hour:  you  would 
suppose  yourself  an  hundred  miles  from 
the  capital,  if  a  confused  hum,  wafted 
by  the  wind,  was  not  occasionally  heard, 
which  speedily  died  away  among  the 
branches  of  tho  cypress.  These  sounds 
weakened  by  distance;  the  songs  of  the 
sailors  in  the  vessels;  the  stroke  of  the 
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oars  in  the  water ;  the  drums  of  the  mili- 
tary bands  in  the  barracks ;  the  songs  of 
the  vromen  who  lulled  their  children  to 
sleep ;  the  cries  of  the  muetzlim,  who, 
from  the  summits  of  tho  minarets,  called 
the  faithful  to  evening  prayers;  the 
evening  gun  which  boomed  across  the 
Bosphorus,  the  signal  of  repose  to  the 
fleet — all  these  sounds  combined  to  form 
one  confused  murmur,  which  strangely 
contrasted  with  the  perfect  silence 
around  me,  and  produced  the  deepest 
impression.  The  seraglio,  with  its  vast 
peninsula^  dark  with  plane-trees  and 
cypresses,  stood  forth  like  a  promon- 
tor^  of  forests  between  the  two  seas 
which  slept  beneath  my  eyes.  The 
moon  shone  on  the  numerous  kiosks; 
and  the  old  walls  of  the  palace  of  Amu- 
ratli  stood  forth  like  huge  rocks  from 
the  obscure  gloom  of  the  plane-trees. 
Before  me  was  the  scene,  in  my  mind 
was  the  recollection,  of  all  the  glorious 
and  sinister  events  which  had  there  taken 
place.  The  impressionwas  the  strongest, 
the  most  overwhelming,  which  a  sensi- 
tive mind  could  receive.  All  was  there 
mingled — ^man  and  God,  society  and 
nature,  mental  agitation,  the  melan- 
choly repose  of  thought  I  know  not 
whether  I  participated  in  the  great  move- 
ment of  associated  beings  who  enjoy 
or  suffer  in  that  mighty  assemblage,  or 
in  that  nocturnal  slumber  of  the  ele- 
ments, which  murmured  thus,  and  raised 
the  mind  above  the  cares  of  cities  and 
empires  into  the  bosom  of  nature  and 
of  God."— (III.  283-284.) 

"  H  faut  du  terns,"  says  Voltaire, 
"pourque  les  grandes  reputations 
morissent."  As  a  describer  of  natnre, 
we  place  Lamartine  at  the  head  of  all 
writers,  ancient  or  modem — above 
Scott  or  Chateaubriand,  Madame  de 
Stael  or  Humboldt.  He  aims  at  a 
different  object  from  any  of  these 
great  writers.  He  does  not,  like  them, 
describe  the  emotion  produced  on  tho 
mind  by  the  contemplation  of  nature ; 
he  paints  the  objects  in  the  scene 
itself,  their  colours  and  traits,  their 
forms  and  substance,  their  lights  and 
shadows.  A  painter  following  exactly 
what  he  portrays,  would  make  a  glo- 
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rious  gallery  of  landscapes.  He  is, 
moreover,  a  charming  poet,  an  elo- 
quent debater,  and  has  written  many 
able  and  important  works  on  politics; 
yet  we  never  recollect,  during  the  Uet 
twenty  years,  to  have  heard  his  narae 
mentioned  in  English  society  except 
once,  when  an  old  and  caustic,  bat 
most  able  jndge,  now  no  more,  siid, 

I  have  been  reading  Lamartine':^ 
Travels  in  the  East — ^it  seems  a  per- 
fect rhapsody." 

We  must  not  suppose,  however, 
from  this,  that  tho  English  nation  is 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  hlj^est 
degree  of  eminence  in  the  fine  arts,  or 
that  we  are  never  destined  to  rise  to 
excellence  in  any  but  the  mechanical. 
It  is  the  multitude  of  subordiiutc 
writers  of  moderate  merit  who  obstmct 
all  the  avenues  to  great  dUstioction, 
which  roallyoccasions  tiK  phenomeooD. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  a  fact 
abundantly  proved  by  literary  histoir, 
and  which  may  be  verified  by  eveiy 
day^s  experience,  that  men  are  m  ge- 
neral insensible  to  the  highest  class  of 
intellectual  merit  when  it  first  appears; 
and  that  it  is  by  slow  degrees  and  the 
opinion  oft  repeated,  of  the  really  su- 
perior in  successive  generatioos,  that 
it  is  at  length  raised  to  its  deserved 
and  lasting  pedestal.   There  are  in- 
stances to  the  contrary,  such  as  Scott 
and  Byron :  but  they  are  the  exwp- 
tions,  not  the  rule.  We  seldom  do  jm- 
tice  but  to  tho  dead.  Contempontiy 
jealousy,  literary  envy,  general  timi- 
dity, the  dread  of  ridicule,  the  conlii- 
sion  of  rival  works,  form  so  many 
obstacles  to  the  speedy  acquisition  of 
a  great  living  reputation.  To  the  il- 
lustrious of  past  ages,  however,  we 
pay  an  universal  and  willing  homage. 
Contemporarv  genius  appears  vnth  a 
twinkling  and  uncertain  glow,  like  the 
shifting  and  confused  lights  of  a  great 
city  seen  at  night  from  a  distance: 
while  the  spirits  of  the  dead  shine 
with  an  imperishable  lustre,  far  re- 
moved in  the  upper  firmament  from 
the  distractions  of  the  rivalry  of  a 
lower  world. 
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Whiem  any  Important  branch  of 
national  polity  has  been  impeached, 
arraigned,  and  brought  to  stand  its 
trial  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
subject  has  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, since  a  searching  investigation 
alone  can  excuse  a  verdict,  be  it  of 
acquittal  or  of  condemnation.  That  no 
man  can  be  twice  tried  upon  the  same 
indictment,  is  a  proud  boast  of  the 
British  constitution.  It  would  be  well 
if  the  same  rule  were  always  applied 
when  mightier  interests  than  those  of 
individniSs  are  at  stake  I 

It  is  just  eighteen  years  ago  since 
a  ministry,  feeble  in  practice,  but 
strong  in  speculative  theory,  ventured 
to  put  forth  its  hand  against  the 
monetary  system  of  Scotland,  under 
shelter  of  which  the  country  had  im- 
proved and  thriven  to  a  degree  of 
prosperity  never  experienced  to  the 
north  of  the  Tweed  before,  and  at  a 
ratio  which  far  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  nation  in  Europe.  In  the  short 
space  of  half  a  century,  the  whole 
face  of  the  country  had  changed.  From 
a  bleak,  barren,  and  dilapidated  region 
—for  such  she  undoubtedly  was  for 
many  years  subsequent  to  the  last 
rebellion  of  1745 — Scotland  became, 
with  the  shortest  possible  transition, 
a  favourite  land  of  husbandry.  Mosses 
and  muirs,  which,  at  all  events  since 
the  forgotten  days  of  the  Jameses, 
had  borne  no  other  crop  than  rugged 
bent  or  stubborn  heather,  were  sub- 
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jected  to  the  discipline  of  the  plough^ 
and  produced  a  golden  harvest  of 
grain.  Woods  sprang  up  as  if  by 
magic,  from  the  roots  of  the  old  Cale- 
donian forest,  to  hide  the  nakedness 
of  the  land  and  redeem  the  national 
reproach.  The  towns  and  boroughs — 
which  had  never  recovered  from  the 
terrible  blow  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
failure  of  the  Darien  scheme,  in  which 
nearly  the  whole  capital  of  Scotland 
was  embarked,  and  which  had  lost  the 
greater  and  more  valuable  portion  of 
their  trade,  and  dwindled  down  into 
almost  hopeless  insignificancy — ^began 
to  revive  again.  New  manufactures 
were  established,  the  older  ones  were 
extended ;  the  fisheries  rose  immensely 
in  magnitude  and  importance;  the 
mountainous  districts  were  made  pro- 
fitable by  the  breeding  and  export  of 
sheep  and  cattle ;  and  even  the  rug- 
ged shores  of  the  Hebrides  furnished 
fbr  a  time  a  most  profitable  article  of 
commerce.  All  this  took  place  in 
a  poor  and  very  neglected  country. 
England  for  a  long  time  knew  little 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  north ; 
perhaps  her  eyes  were  then  riveted, 
with  more  than  the  anxiety  of  a 
gamester's,  upon  the  great  stakes  for 
which  she  was  contending  on  the 
red  battle-fields  of  Europe.  This 
much  she  knew,  that  Scotland  could 
produce  in  time  of  need — ay,  and  did 
produce — levies  of  men,  whose  high 
heroic  courage,  steady  discipline,  and 
daring  intrepidity,  were  the  theme 
2z 
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even  of  their  enemies*  admiration; 
and  of  these  services  she  was,  and  is, 
justly  and  generously  proud.  But  of 
the  social  condition  of  their  northern 
neighbours,  we  repeat,  the  body  of 
the  English,  at  this  period,  were  sin- 
gularly ignorant.  We  had  not  very  long 
before  suffered  the  penalty  of  adherence 
to  a  fallen  cause.  We  were  considered 
to  be  stni  rather  too  irritable  and  dan- 
gerous for  much  interference ;  per- 
haps^ also,  it  was  thought  that  it 
might  be  cheaper  to  leave  us  to  our- 
selves— ^and,  so  long  as  we  paid  our 
proportion  of  the  common  taxation,  not 
to  enquire  too  curiously  into  our  own 
domestic  system  of  management.  In 
all  respects,  therefore,  notwithstand- 
ing the  war,  we  flourished. 

Feace  came ;  and  with  peace,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a  more  searching  in- 
vestigation into  the  internal  state  of  the 
country.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  Scot- 
land became  a  sort  of  marvel.  Oar 
agriculture,  our  commerce,  our  internal 
resources,  so  strangely  and  quickly 
augmented,  attracted  the  attention  m 
the  politician ;  and  the  question  was 
speedily  mooted — How,  and  by  what 
means,  have  so  poor  a  nation  as  the 
Scotch  attained  so  singular  a  posi- 
tion?" And  truly  the  facts  were 
startling,  and  such  as  might  justify  an 
enquiry.  The  whole  coined  tnoney  m 
Scotland^  at  the  date  of  the  Union,  wa$ 
known  not  to  have  exceeded  the  sum  of 
OKE  MILLION  STERLING ;  and  a  large 
part  of  this  paltry  sum  was  neces- 
sarily hoarded,  and  so  withdrawn  from 
circulation,  throughout  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  the  intestine  troubles.  That 
single  million,  therefore,  held  the  place 
both  of  that  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country  which  is  now  represented  by 
bank-notes,  and  also  of  that  which  is 
now  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
bankers.  Aladdin's  palace,  which 
sprang  up  in  one  night  at  the  bidding 
of  the  slaves  of  the  lamp,  could 
scarcely  have  been  a  greater  paradox 
to  the  aged  Sultan,  than  this  increase 
of  prosperity  on  the  part  of  Scotland 
was  to  our  southern  leg^ators.  How 
to  exi^ain  the  metamorphosis  seemed 
for  a  time  a  mystery.  One  thing,  at 
all  events,  was  dear— that  Englisk 
gold  had  no  participation  inthediange. 
Korth  of  the  Tweed,  a  guinea  was  a 
suspected  article,  apt  to  be  rang,  and 
oxunined,  and  curiously  weighed,  be- 


fore it  was  received  in  currency,  and 
even  then  accepted  with  a  certain 
reluctance.  The  favourite  medium  of 
circulation  was  paper -notes  of  one 
pound  each,  of  somewhat  dubious  com- 
plexion to  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  but 
received  and  drculated  by  the  Scottish 
people  with  the  utmost  readiness  and 
confidence.  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion was  a  short  one — ^^*We  have 
prospered  through  cub  BAinosre  srs- 

TBM." 

It  was  some  time— not  until  ten 
years  of  peace  had  elapsed — ^before  any 
open  attack  was  made  upon  that  sys- 
tem, which  had  proved,  if  facts  can 
prove  any  thing,  the  greatest  imagin- 
able boon  to  the  nation ;  and  which, 
be  it  always  specially  remembered, 
did  not  originate  with  the  state,  but 
With  private  individuals — upright, 
honourable,  and  patriotic  men — ^who 
better  deserve  a  monument  to  their 
memories,  were  that  regoired,  thaa 
the  most  successfU  conqueror  whoea 
march  is  on  humbled  thnmes.  Du- 
ring that  period  much  was  done  with 
re^ud  to  internal  relations,  of  which 
we,  in  common  with  eveiy  ScotBmaB 
who  retains  one  spark  of  patriotio 
feeling,  most  heartily  disapprove.  The 
tendency  towards  centndiaatioQ  in 
London — ^the  inevitable  ccnofleqnenee 
of  the  Union  treaty — ^was  not  onlf 
not  counteracted,  as  we  maintain  it 
ought  to  have  been,  by  a  wise  and 
paternal  government,  but  foroed  and 
hurried  on  by  an  excessive  exercise  of 
power.  Every  remnant  of  our  an- 
cient institutions  that  could  be  rooted 
up,  and  all  our  local  boards  with 
hardly  one  exception,  were  transferred 
to  the  seat  of  government — r^ardkaa 
of  the  drain  tiiat  was  thoreby  made 
from  the  proper  resources  of  the  ooim* 
try,  and  the  deep  heart-bomings  that 
such  a  system  must  necessarily  create 
amongst  a  proud,  observant,  and 
jealous,  though  enduring  peofrfe. 
These  tilings  we  shall  not  Slate  npoa 
— ^though  the  temptation  is  triply 
strong,  and  we  know  how  keenly  that 
subject  is  felt  by  many  of  the  best  and 
most  loyal  of  the  land;— but  in  the 
mean  time  we  shall  pass  over  this  pe> 
riodof  gradnalhumiliation,  and  cone  at 
once  to  the  first  great  attack  that  was 
made  npon  the  source  of  ail  oar  na- 
tional prosperity. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there 
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arriTed  a  period  of  public  distress, 
followed  by  a  panic  which  fortu- 
nately has  but  rarely  been  felt  iu 
this  country.   We  attributed  it  then, 
and  we  attribute  it  now,  to  an  unex- 
ampled glut  in  the  money  market, 
which  we  hold  to  be  in  this  trading 
country  the  most  destructive  of  any, 
saving  and  excepting  a  glut  in  agri- 
cnltural  produce  and  labour ;  and  for 
this  very  plain  reason,  that  a  glut  of 
money  resolves  itself  sooner  or  later 
into  a  glut  of  goods,  thereby  carrying 
the  amount  of  production  in  the  coun- 
try far  beyond  the  amount  of  the  con- 
sumption and  demand,  and  so  neces- 
sarily for  a  time  closing  the  door 
against  all  the  outlets  of  industiy. 
But  it  is  of  very  little  consequence  to 
our  present  purpose  how  that  distress 
was  created.   The  effects  were  very 
{rrievous.   In  England  the  panic  took 
effect,  and  a  run  was  made  upon  the 
banks  for  gold;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  a  number  of  the  pri- 
vate and  joint-stock  establishments 
failed.   In  Scotland,  where  the  dis- 
tress was  certainly  not  less  in  pro- 
portion, there  was  not  only  no  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  banks,  but  no  run, 
and  no  diminution  in  the  usual  cre- 
dits. At  this  time,  it  is  veiy  proper 
to  remark,  that  England  had  been 
thoroughly  centralized ;  that  is,  that 
the  whole  course  and  tendency  of 
its  money  market  was  to  London ; 
and  indeed,  for  purposes  of  trade,  the 
principal  circulation  of  the  important 
districts  of  Lancashure  and  others, 
seems  to  have  been  bills  of  exchange 
payable  in  London,  with  from  twenty 
to  fifty  endorsements  on  each.  With 
US  such  a  system  was  unknown. 
Scotland,  then  as  now,  and  we  de- 
voutly trust  for  ever,  had  her  own 
internal  circulation,  and  neither  took 
nor  gave,  except  when  statutorily 
compelled,  beyond  the  limits  of  her 
own  jurisdiction. 

The  attention  of  the  ministry  was 
immediately  directed  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  cause  of  the  general  dis- 
tress. This  was  right  and  proper, 
snd  precisely  what  a  cautious  and 
well-meaning  government  ought  to 
do  under  such  circumstances,  in  order 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  recurrence 
of  a  similar  aisaster.  But  unfortu- 
nately the  ministers  of  the  day,  though 
velUmeaning,  were  any  thing  biit 
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cautious.  The  majority  of  them  wer& 
imbued  with  speculative  notions  of 
political  economy.  They  were  dis- 
ciples of  a  school  which  rejects  facts 
and  cleaves  implicitly  to  theory — ^men 
who  threw  considerations  of  cu*cum- 
stance,  time,  and  national  character- 
istics aside,  as  prejudices  too  low  for 
even  the  momentary  regard  of  a  phi- 
losopher; in  short,  they  wished  to 
introduce  the  standard  of  an  untried 
rule  as  the  ne  phis  ultra  of  human 
sagacity,  and  remorselessly  to  over- 
turn every  existing  institution— no 
matter  at  what  sacrifice  or  risk— if  it 
only  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  operation  of  their  darling  theories. 

It  was  easy  for  men  so  tutored  and 
trained,  to  overlook  the  necessary, 
effect  which  fluctuation  of  the  seasons 
at  home  and  abroad  must  have  upon 
the  prices  of  either  produce,  of  the 
effect  of  these  prices  upon  manufac- 
tures, and  the  manifest  and  estab- 
lished fact  that  there  is  a  point  when 
production  will  exceed  consumption. 
This  state  ot  things  it  is  totally  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  remedy.  The  facts 
of  nature  will  always  bo  found  too 
strong  for  the  theories  of  the  political 
economist;  but  our  rulers  in  the  plen* 
itnde  of  their  wisdom  thought  other- 
wise ;  and  began  to  search  within  the 
social  system  for  a  cause  of  that  dis- 
order, which  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  epidemic,  as  totally  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  prevention  as  if  the 
College  of  Physicians  were  to  issue 
their  solemn  fiat — ^^This  year  there 
shall  be  neither  cholera  nor  fever." 
In  searching  for  the  cause,  however, 
they  stumbled  upon  an  effect  which 
they  at  once  adroitly  magnified  into 
a  cause.  In  England  there  had  been 
a  marked  increase  during  the  rise  in 
the  issue  of  the  country  banks. 
Here  was  an  opportune  discovery  for 
the  champions  of  metallic  currency ! 
and,  accordingly,  the  paper  system 
was  prostrated  in  England  to  mako 
way  for  its  more  glittering,  often  more 
slippery,  and  always  more  expensive 
rival. 

Scotland,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
going  on  in  her  old  and  steady  foot- 
ing. One  and  all  of  the  banks — char- 
tered, joint-stock,  and  private — were 
as  firm  as  if  each  had  been  backed  by 
the  whole  weight  and  responsibility  of 
the  state.  Between  them  and  the 
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public  tbe  most  perfect  confidence 
subsisted;  and  very  nobly  indeed)  in 
that  time  of  trial  and  distress,  did  the 
banks  behave,  in  maintaining  credita 
grievously  depressed  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  certain  to  revive  with  the 
return  of  general  prosperity.  This- 
mutual  contidence  is  the  great  secret 
of  the  success  of  the  Scottish  system. 
The  banker  is  to  the  trader  as  a  com<« 
mercial  physician — sometimes  restric-* 
tive,  sometimes  liberal,  but  always  a 
judicious  friend.  It  is  impossible  to 
jieparate  the  interests  of  the  two;  and 
as  they  have  risen  together,  so,  in  the 
event  of  a  change^  must  they  both 
equally  decline,  tint  we  will  not  an* 
ticipate  our  defence,  before  we  have 
adduced  the  facts  npdn  which  that 
defence  is  founded. 

All  at  once,  and  without  sounding 
any  note  of  preparation,  the  ministry 
announced,  that  after  the  expiry  of  a 
given  season,  the  whole  Scottish 
banking  system  was  to  be  changed, 
all  pi4)er  currency  under  the  five- 
poipid  note  abolished,  and  a  metallic 
circulation  introduced  and  enforced.  If 
BenNevis  had  burst  forth  atonce  in  the 
fall  thunder  of  volcanic  eruption,  w« 
could  not  have  been  more  astonished* 
What  I  without  complaint  or  enquiry— 
without  the  shadow  of  a  cause  shown, 
or  a  reason  assigned,  except  it  might 
be  that  reason^-to  a  Scotsman  the 
most  unpalatable  of  all — the  propriety 
of  assimilating  the  institutions  of  both 
countries;  in  other  words,  of  coercing 
Scotland  to  adopt  tiie  habit  of  her 
neighbours — ^to  excavate  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  our  whole  proiqperity,  and 
make  us  the  victims  of  a  theory  which, 
even  if  sound,  could  not  profess  to 
give  ns  one  tittle  more  adv^tage  than 
3ie  course  which  we  had  bo  long  pur- 
sued !  We  believe  that  if  the  annals 
of  legislation  were  searched  through, 
"we  could  not  find  a  parallel  case  of 
^ch  wanton  and  unprovoked  temerity  I 

We  said  thra,  and  we  say  now,  with 
even  more  emphatic  earnestness,  it  is 
the  cuTBe  of  the  a^  that  eveiy  tiling 
is  to  be  managed  by  political  economy 
and  philos<^hy,  and  that  local  know- 
ledge is  to  be  ntteriy  disregarded  in 
the  management  of  local  interests. 
CsitTiiALiziB  and  AsaxmiATS — these 
were  the  watdiwords  of  the  ministers 
of  tiiatday;  and  for  aught  that  we  can 
Me, ^Robert Pod. ifdet^nBined  to 
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ffersevere  in  the  ibeoryi  WbUt  excuse 
was  there,  then^  for  the  attempt  of 
any  assimilation  between  the  baukiog 
systems  of  the  two  countries?  If  ii 
had  been  alleged  that  the  Scotch  paper 
currency  was  sunreptitionsly  canied 
Into  England — ^that  it  was  there  sap- 
planting  the  legal  currency,  and  ab* 
sorbing  the  gold  in  exchange,  there 
might  have  been  some  show  of  reasosi 
for  a  slight  modification  of  the  syst^n 
^at  all  events  for  a  more  Btringnit 
preventive  check.  But  no  such  alle- 
gation was  made.  The  most  deter- 
mined hater  of  the  Scottish  haait 
knew  well  that  their  paper  never 
m)ssed  the  Border;  for  the  veiy  best 
of  all  possible  reasons,  tiiat  the  notes 
wero  not  a  legal  tender,  and  that  fire 
persons  out  of  six  to  whom  they  might 
happen  to  be  offered,  would  miheei- 
tatingly  i^ect  them.  Again,  to  absoih 
the  gold  would  have  been  neitta-  more 
nor  less  than  partially  to  carry  oot 
the  views  entertained  by  the  support^ 
ers  of  a  metallic  cnireocy,  and  there- 
fore surely,  in  theur  eyra,  a  veoal,  If 
not  a  meritorious,  oflTence.  But  sack 
was  not  the  fact.  In  Scotland  there 
was  no  such  a  tiling  Imown  as  a  gold 
tirculation.  The  fisbermoB,  the  cattle 
dealers,  and  the  small  traden,  wouM 
not  so  much  as  take  it;  and  the 
sU^ger  who,  through  ignorance,  had 
provided  himself  with  *  ^lock  of  the 
precious  metal,  was  foit^ed  to  htT? 
recourse  to  a  Scotli^  bank  in  order  to 
have  it  exchanged  ibrnotes.  Beyond 
what  lay  in  the  bank  reserves,  theie 
was  litmlly  none  in  the  country;  and 
thereforo  any  idea  of  the  interference 
of  the  cnrrendes  was  too  preposterms 
•to  be  maintained. 

But  it  is  not  here,  or  at  this  pont, 
that  we  intend  to  discoss  tiie  proi»iety 
of  the  measure  which  was  then  pn>- 
posed.  Unfortunately,  we  are  cafled 
upon  to  do  60  with  lef^raaos  to  ov 
own  times,  as  well  as  to  those  wtaob 
ai«  now  matter  of  history;  sad  die 
remarits  wiiich  we  siiaii  hmve  oecaaon 
to  ofier  are  eqni^  i^^pHcable  to  the 
one  as  to  the  other.  In  the  seau 
time,  let  ns  see  bow  the  siers  akm 
engendered  by  timt  nnivcky  propoei- 
tion  affected  Scotiand,  and  what  etefa 
wero  taken  te  re^  tiie  tiireaieBed 
change. 

First  of  aO)  we  have  it  in  evideiMC 
lhat  tiie<>poa  tiireat  of  mimsterial 
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scheme  prodaced  within  the  country 
more  actual  distress  and  bankruptcies 
than  had  previously  occurred  during 
the  period  of  the  previous  depression. 
This  may  seem  a  paradox  to  a  strau- 
^'er;  but  the  reason  will  be  readily 
understood,  and  the  fact  candidly  ad- 
mitted by  every  one  who  is  conversant 
with  the  Scottish  system  of  banking. 
A  short  explanation  may  be  neces- 
sary. One  lar^e  department  of  the 
business  of  every  bank  was  the  grant- 
ing of  CASH- CREDITS ;  a  method  of 
accommodation  to  the  public  which 
the  experience  of  ninety-four  years 
(c4Ldh-credits  were  granted  by  the 
Koyal  Bank  of  Scotland  so  early  as 
1721))  had  shown  not  only  to  be  the 
safe&t  to  the  bank,  but  by  far  the  most 
advantageous  to  the  public.  Indeed 
it  ia  not  too  much  to  say,  that  were 
those  credits  prohibited,  and  no  other 
:iiteration  made  in  the  existing  system, 
the  mainspring  of  the  machinery  of 
Scottish  banking  would  be  broken, 
aod  its  general  utility  impaired.  With 
that  point  we  shall  deal  more  fully 
when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of 
tlie  system  in  detail ;  at  present  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remark,  that  these 
credits  had  been  maintained  unim- 
paired dnring  the  period  of  depression, 
xnd  were  the  fortunate  means  of  avert- 
ing min  from  many. 

But  the  attitude  which  the  minis- 
try assmned  was  so  formidable,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  sweeping  change 
60  alarming,  that  the  bankers  were 
forced  in  self-defence,  thoogh  sorely 
against  their  will,  to  make  prepara- 
tion for  the  worst  contingencies. 
They  were,  so  to  speak,  comj^ed  to 
follow  the  example  of  England  in 
1745^torecallflJll  their  outlying  forces 
from  abroad,  concentrate  them  at 
home,  and  leave  their  allies  to  fight 
their  own  battles  as  they  best  could, 
and  to  conquer  or  Mi  acconding  to 
their  ability  or  weakness.  Their  first 
Btep  was  rigidly  to  refuse  the  grant- 
ing of  any  new  cadi-credits ;  their 
second,  to  withdraw — ^with  as  much 
tenderness  as  might  be,  but  still  to 
withdraw — ^those  which  were  already 
in  existence.  It  was  then  that  the 
country  at  large  began  to  feel  how 
terribly  their  interests  were  compro- 
mised. The  trader,  who  was  driving 
&n  active  business  on  tiie  strength  of 
his  caahHsredlt,  and  tuxaifig  Qver  tite 


m 

amount  of  hia  bauk-aeeount  it  may 
be  thirty  times  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  found  himself  suddenly  brought 
to  a  stand-still.  The  country  geutle- 
juan,  in  the  midst  of  his  agricultural 
improvements,  and  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  their  cessation  would  undo 
.all  that  he  had  hitherto  accomplished, . 
•was  compelled  either  to  desist  for 
want  of  ready  money,  and  throw  his 
labourers  on  the  parish,  or  to  have 
recourse  to  the  pernicious  system  of 
discounting  biUs  at  a  ruinous  rate  of 
interest.  The  manufacturer,  in  de- 
spaii',  was  reduced  to  close  his  works, 
and  the  operatives  went  forth  to  com- 
bine, or  starve,  or  bum ;  for  the  hand 
of  the  ministry  was  upon  them  like- 
wise, and  their  burden  was  sorer  than 
their  mastei*s\ 

These  were  the  first  finits  of  the 
proposed  metallic  currency;  and  it 
soon  became  evident  to  all,  that  no- 
thing was  left  for  Scotland,  if  she 
wished  to  escape  from  universal  ruin, 
but  to  offer  a  firm  and  most  deter- 
mined resistance.  The  struggle  was 
felt  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  to  be  one,  which,  if  it  did 
not  actually  involve  existence,  involv- 
ed a  greater  commercial  interest  than 
had  been  at  stake  for  more  than  a 
century  before.  The  combination 
which  took  place  in  consequence  was 
so  extraordinary, .  that  we  may  be 
pardoned  if  we  express  our  wonder 
how  any  minister  who  witnessed  it, 
can  at  this  bour  have  the  temerity 
to  return  to  the  diarge.  Party-spirit, 
always  higher  and  keener  in  Scotland 
than  elsewhere,  was  at  once  forgotten 
in  the  conmaon  cause.  All  ranks, 
from  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  rose  cf) 
in  wra^  at  the  proposed  innovation ; 
and  from  every  county,  dty,  town, 
village,  and  corporation  in  the  king- 
dom^ indignant  remonstranoes  were 
forwarded  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne, 
and  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  assuredly  a 
dangerous  experiment  to  make  with 
a  proud  and  jealous  people.  Old 
watchwords  and  old  recollections, 
buxietd  spells  which  it  were  safer  to 
leave  alone,  began  to  revive  amozigBt 
us;  and  many  a  lighter  act  of  aggres- 
sion, whidi  had  been  passed  over  at 
the  moment  in  silence,  was  then  re- 
called and  canvassed,  and  magnifi^ 
jnto  a  seiioiis  gdevance.  Jn*  short, 
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Scotland,  from  the  bottom  of  her 
heart,  felt  herself  moat  de^ly  in* 
Bolted. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  cele- 
brated letters  of  Malachi  Malagrow- 
ther  appeared.  To  the  general  seDti- 
menta  contained  in  that  work,  we  anb- 
scribe  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 
Strong  language  is  nsnally  to  be  de- 
precated, but  there  are  seasons  when 
no  langiuige  can  be  too  strong.  We 
think  meanly  of  the  man  who  can  sit 
down  to  roond  his  periods,  and  prune 
his  language,  and  reduce  his  feelings 
to  the  level  of  cold  mediocrity,  when 
he  knows  that  the  best  interests  of 
his  country  are  at  stake,  and  that  he 
is  her  chosen  champion.  And  such, 
most  assuredly,  and  beyond  all  com* 
parison,  was  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He 
went  into  that  conflict  like  a  giant, 
in  a  manner  that  disdained  conven- 
tionalisms;  he  neither  begged,  nor 
prayed,  nor  conceded,  but  took  his 
firm  ground  on  the  chartered  liberties 
of  his  country,  and  spoke'  out  in  sndi 
manly  and  patriotic  accents  as  Scot- 
land has  rarely  heard  since  the  days 
of  Fletcher  and  Belhaven.  All  hon- 
our be  to  his  memory  I  Were  it  for 
that  good  work  alone,  his  name  ought 
for  ever  to  be  immortaL 

In  consequence,  ministry  were  con- 
descendmg  enough  to  diow  a  Parlia- 
mentary enquiry.  Even  that  was 
not  granted  readily,  as  the  prevailing 
impression  in  the  cabinet  seemed  to 
be,  that  Scottish  affairs  were  of  too 
slight  Importance  to  occupy  the  time 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  old 
country  might  be  dealt  with  summar- 
ily, and  left  to  remonstrate  at  its  lei- 
sure. But  the  spirited  resistance  of 
our  representatives,  and  it  is  no  less 
incumbent  upon  us  to  add,  that  innate 
s^se  of  justice  in  Englishmen,  which 
will  not  suffer  any  one  to  be  condenm- 
ed  unheard,  procured  us  the  investi- 
gation, upon  the  issue  of  which  we 
were  willing  to  rest  our  cause.  The 
Scottish  banking  system  underwent 
the  severest  of  all  scrutinies  before 
committees  of  the  Houses  of  Peers 
and  of  the  Commons ;  and  the  follow- 
ing was  the  nature  of  the  reports. 

The  conmiittee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  after  recapitulating  the 
leading  points  which  were  brought  out 
iu  evidence  before  them,  came  to  the 
following  couclusionj^which  it  is  very 


important  to  bring  before  the  public 
now,  as  they  refer  not  only  to  the 
deductions  which  the  ooramittee  had 
formed  from  the  history  of  the  past, 
bat  to  the  spedai  reasons  which  were  to 
influence  the  legiaiatare  m  fotore  aod 
prospective  change. 

Upon  a  review  ci  the  evideoee 
tendered  to  your  committee,  and  form- 
ing their  judgment  upon  that  evideoee, 
your  committee  emugH  adcite  tiiat  a 
law  should  now  be  passed,  prohibit- 
ing, from  a  period  to  be  thmin  de- 
termined, the  future  issue  in  Sootbod 
of  notes  below  five  pounds : — 

There  are,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  snflScient  grounds  in  the 
experience  of  the  past  for  permitting 
another  trial  to  be  made  of  the  com- 
patibility of  a  paper  circulation  in 
Scotland  with  a  circnlation  of  spede 
in  this  country. 

Looking  at  the  amount  of  notes 
current  in  Scotland,  below  the  valoe 
of  five  pounds,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  total  amount  of  the  pa:per  correncj 
of  that  country,  it  is  very  dijficuU  to 
foresee  the  consequences  of  a  kaewkkk 
should  prohibit  the  fuiure  issue  of  nota 
constituting  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  whole  circulation. 

Your  committee  are  certauilv  sot 
convinced  that  it  would  affect  the 
cash-credits  to  the  extent  apprehend- 
ed by  some  of  the  witnesses ;  but  they 
are  unwilling,  without  stronger  laxwt 
of  necessity,  to  incur  the  risk  of  de- 
ranging, from  any  cause  whatever, 

A  SYSTEM  ADIORABLT  CALCTULATED, 

in  their  opinion,  to  economize  the  ose 
of  capital,  to  exdtc  and  cherish  a 
spirit  of  useful  enterprise,  and  ereo  to 
promote  the  moral  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  direct  inducements  whicfa 
it  holds  out  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
character  for  industry,  integrity,  and 
prudence. 

*^  At  the  same  time  that  your  cm- 
mittee  recommend  that  the  system  of 
currency  which  has  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod prevailed  in  Scotland,  sho^  not, 
under  existing  circumstances,  be  dis- 
turbed, they  feel  it  to  be  their  dntj  to 
add,  that  they  have  formed  their  judg- 
ment upon  a  reference  to  the  past, 
and  upon  the  mlew  of  a  state  of 
things  which  may  hereafter  be  con- 
siderably varied  by  the  increasing 
wealth  and  commerce  of  Scotland,  br 
the  rapid  extension  of  her  commmiil 
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hiterconrse  with  Eagland,  and  by  the 
new  drcaiBStances  that  may  affect 
that  interconrse  after  the  re-establish- 
ment of  a  metallic  currency  in  this 
conntry. 

Apart  from  these  general  obser* 
rations,  bearing  npon  the  conclusions 
at  whidi  they  have  arrived,  there  are 
tiro  circumstances  to  which  your  com- 
mittee must  more  particularly  advert. 

''It  is  evident  that  if  the  small 
notes  issued  in  Scotland  should  be 
current  beyond  the  Border,  they  would 
have  the  effect,  in  proportion  as  their 
circulation  should  extend  itself,  of  dis- 
placing the  specie,  and  even  in  some 
degree  the  local  currency  of  England. 
Sach  an  interference  with  the  system 
established  for  England  would  be  a 
manifest  and  gross  injustice  to  the 
bankers  of  this  part  of  the  empire. 
If  it  should  take  place,  and  it  should 
be  found  impossible  to  frame  a  law 
consistent  with  sound  and  just  prin- 
ciples of  legislation,  effectually  re- 
stricting the  circulation  of  Scotch 
notes  withm  the  limits  of  Scotland, 
there  will  be,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  no  alternative  but  the  ex- 
tension to  Scotland  of  the  principle 
which  the  legislature  has  determined 
to  apply  to  this  country. 

"  The  other  curcumstances  to  which 
Tonr  committee  meant  to  refer,  as 
bearing  materially  upon  theur  present 
decision,  will  arise  in  the  event  of  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  crime  of 
forgery.  Your  committee  called  for 
returns  of  the  number  of  prosecutions 
and  convictions  for  forgery,  and  the 
offence  of  passing  forged  notes,  during 
the  hist  twenty  years  in  Scotland, 
Tvhich  returns  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix.  There  appear  to  have  been, 
during  that  period,  no  prosecutions  for 
the  crime  of  forgery;  to  have  been 
^ghty-six  prosecutions  for  the  offence 
of  issumg  forged  promissory  notes — 
fifty-two  convictions;  and  eight  in- 
stances in  which  the  capital  sentence  of 
the  Uw  has  been  carried  into  effect." 

This  may,  on  the  whole,  be  consi- 
dered as  an  impartial  report ;  and,  as 
it  is  as  well  in  every  case  to  disen- 
cumber a  question-  from  specialties, 
^0  shall  state  here  that  experi- 
ence has  smoe  shown  that  there  has 
l^ceu  no  tendency  whatever  to  the 
introduction  of  Scottish  notes  into 
EngUuQd.  With  regard  to  the  other 


spHecial  point  referred  to  by  the  com- 
mittee— that  of  forgery — such  a  thing 
as  a  forged  bank-note  is  ^ow  un- 
known in  Scotland.  The  evidence 
taken  before  the  last  committee  on 
banks  of  issue  in  1841,  established 
the  fact,  that  since  the  improved  steel 
plates  were  brought  into  general  use, 
there  has  never  been  a  forgery  of  a 
note.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  un- 
necessary here  to  dispute  the  wisdom 
of  that  policy  which  would  leave  a 
great  national  institution  at  the  mercy 
of  a  single  forger.  The  experience 
of  this  last  month  alone  might  show 
how  wretchedly  that  test  would  oper- 
ate if  applied,  even  to  the  Bank  of 
England. 

Setting  these  specialties  aside,  the 
only  possible  grounds  which  this  com- 
mittee saw  for  any  future  legislative 
inteiference  were,  the  increasing 
wealth  and  commerce  of  Scotland,  the 
rapid  extension  of  her  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  England,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  may  affect  that  in- 
tercourse after  the  re-establishment 
of  an  English  metallic  currency."  To 
us  the  first  part  of  this  reservation 
sounds  somewhat  like  a  threat  of  fu- 
ture bleeding  when  Scotland  shall 
have  become  more  pursy  and  pletho- 
ric. Nevertheless  we  are  re^dy  to 
join  issue  with  our  opponents  on  any 
of  these  grounds. 

The  reiK)!^  of  the  Lords  was  even 
more  favourable ;  and,  at  the  risk  of 
being  thought  tedious,  we  cannot  re- 
frain frem  inserting  their  admirable 
digest  of  the  evidence,  which,  for  can- 
dour and  clearness,  might  be  taken  as 
a  universal  model.  « 

With  respect  to  Scotland,  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  during  the  period 
from  1766  to  1797,  when  no  small 
notes  were  by  law  issuable  in  Eng- 
land, the  portion  of  the  currency  in 
Scotland  in  which  payments  under 
five  pounds  were  made,  continued  to 
consist  ahnost  entirely  of  notes  of  £1 
and  £1,  Is. ;  and  that  no  inconvenience 
is  known  to  have  resulted  from  this  dif- 
ference in  thecurrency  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. This  circumstance,  amongst 
others,  tends  to  prove  that  unifonnity, 
however  desirable,  is  not  indispensably 
necessary.  It  is  also  proved,  by  the 
evidence  and  by  the  documents,  that 
the  banks  of  Scotland,  whether  char- 
tered or  joint-stock  companies  or  pri- 
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rate  establishments,  haoe  Jbr  mom  have  oocaaion  to  use,  and  inlereet  is 

Vvm  a  century  exhibited  a  etabiUtif  charged  or  credited  upon  the  dailj 

which  the  committee  believe  to  be  UH-  balance,  as  the  case  may  be.  From 

RAMPLED  m  THB  AiflTORY  OF  BANK*  the  fadlitj  which  theso  cash-credits 

ING ;  that  they  supported  themselves  give  to  all  the  small  transaction  of 

from  1797  to  1812  without  any  pro^  the  country,  and  from  the  c^yportniii- 

tection  fhnn  the  restriction  by  which  ties  which  they  afford  to  persons  vi» 

the  Bank  of  England  and  that  of  Ire-  begin  bosiness  with  little  or  no  ctpi- 

land  were  relieved  from  cash  pay-*  tal*  bnt  their  characta,  to  emploj 

ments;  that  there  was  little  demand  profitably  the.  minutest  {Modncts  of 

for  gold  during  the  late  embarrass-  their  industry,  it  cannot  be  doubted 

ments  in  the  circulation;  and  that,  m  that  the  most  important  advanugu 

^  whole  period  of  their  ettcd>lidkmentj  are  derived  to  the  whole  commuiiitj. 

there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  The  advantage  to  the  banks  who  give 

instances  of  bankruptcy.   As,  during  those  cash-credits  arises  from  the  call 

the  whole  of  this  period,  a  large  por-  whldi  they  continnally  prodaoe 

tion  of  their  issues  consisted  tdmost  the  issue  of  their  paper,  and  from  tbe 

entirely  of  notes  not  exceeding  £1  or  opportunity  which  they  afford  ibr  tbe 

£i,  Is.,  there  is  the  strongest  reason  profitable  employment  of  part  of  their 

fbr  concluding,  that,  as  far  as  recpects  deposits.  The  banks  are  indeed  so 

the  banks  of  Scotland,  the  issue  of  sensible  that,  in  ord^  to  make  this 

paper  of  that  description  has  been  part  of  their  business  advantageous 

fimnd  compcMle  wUh  the  HiaHi»T  and  secure,  it  is  neoessazy  that  their 

MGitEB  oftoUdUy;  and  that  there  is  cash-credits  should  (as  they  ex{»«s8 

not,  therefore,  while  they  are  con-  it)  be  frequently  operated  upon,  that 

ducted  upon  their  present  system,  they'  refuse  to  continue  Hiem  imlesi 

sufficient  ground  fbr  proposing  any  this  implied  condition  be  fulfilled, 

alteration,  with  the  view  of  ad&ig  to  The  total  amount  of  their  ctsh-cre- 

a  solidity  which  has  been  so  long  snf-  dits  is  stated  by  one  witness  to  be 

ficiently  established.  five  millions,  on  which  the  avenge 

This  solidity  appears  to  derive  a  amount  advanced  by  the  banks  my 

great  support  ftom  the  constant  ex-  be  one-third, 

change  of  notes  between  the  different  "  The  manner  in  which  the  practice 

banks,  by  which  they  become  checks  of  deposits  on  receipt  is  conducted 

upon  each  other,  and  by  which  any  tends  to  produce  the  same  denrabk 

over-issue  is  subject  to  immediate  ob-  lesuns.  Sums  to  as  low  an  amosat 

servation  and  correction.  as  £10  (and  in  some  instances  tower) 

There  is  also  one  part  of  the  sys-  are  taken  by  the  banks  from  the  dfr- 

tern,  which  is  stilted  by  all  the  wit-  positor,  who  may  claim  them  at  de- 

nesses  (in  the  opinion  of  the  commit-  mand.  He  receives  an  interest,  nsuslir 

tee  veiy  Justly  stated)  to  have  had  about  oiie  per  cent  bdow  the  mariet 

the  best  effects  upon  the  people  of  rate.  It  is  stated  that  these  dqponts 

Scotland,  and  particularly  upon  the  are,  to  a  great  extent,  left  uncalled 

middling  and  poorer  classes  of  society,  for  from  year  to  year,  and  that  the 

in  producing  and  encouraging  habits  depositors  are  in  the  habit  of  addm^, 

of  frugslity  and  industry.    The  prae*  at  the  end  of  each  year,  to  the  inte- 

tice  referred  to  is  tluU  of  cAsn-CRK-  rest  then  accrued,  the  amount  of  their 

Brrs.    Any  person  who  applies  to  yearly  savings;  that  tiie  smas  this 

%  bank  for  a  cash-credit  is  called  upon  gradually  accnmnlated  belong  chieiT 

to  produce  two  or  more  competent  to  the  labouring  and  inmistriiws 

securities,  who  ane  jointly  bound,  and  classes  of  the  community ;  and  that, 

after  a  f^li  enquiry  into  the  character  when  such  accounts  are  ckieed,  it  is 

Of  the  applicant,  the  nature  of  his  generally  fbr  the  purpose  of  eaabiiag 

business,  and  the  sufficiency  of  his  the  depositors  either  to  purchase  a 

securities,  he  is  allowed  to  open  a  house  or  to  engage  in  business, 

credit,  and  to  draw  upon  the  bank  for  It  is  contended  by  aU  tbe  personf 

the  whole  of  Its  amount,  or  fbr  such  engaged  in  banking  in  Sootbod,  dtft 

part  -HS  his  daily  transactions  may  the  issue  of  one-pound  notes  is  easen- 

l^ttire.  Totfieearedft  of  this  account  tial  to  th«  eo«linnanoe  b<ydiof  their 

he|)aysin        fiums  ashe.maynot  eashMsredits  and  of  tite  hran^  hanks 
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establiabed  in  the  poorest  and  most 
remote  districts.  Whether  the  dis- 
continoance  of  one-ponnd  notes  would- 
necessarily  operate  to  the  fall  extent 
which  they  apprehend,  in  either  of 
these  respects,  may  perhaps  admit  of 
doubt ;  bat  the  apprehensions  enter- 
tained on  this  head,  by  the  persons 
most  immediately  concerned,  might, 
for  a  time  at  least,  have  nearly  the 
same  effect  as  the  actual  necessity; 
and  there  m  tlrong  reason  to  beheve^ 
that  if  the  prohibition  of  one-pound 
notes  ihauld  not  ultimately  overturn  the 
tffhole  system^  it  must  for  a  considerable 
time  maieriaUy  affect  it. 

The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, who  have  been  examined  before 
the  committee,  have  given  it  as  thehr 
opinion,  that  a  circulation  of  notes  of 
£1  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland  would 
not  produce  any  effects  injurious  to 
the  metallic  circulation  of  England, 
provided  such  notes  be  respectively 
confined  within  the  boundary  of  thefar 
own  coant]^. 

Notwithstanding  the  opinions 
which  have  been  here  detailed,  the 
committee  are,  on  the  whole,  so 
deeply  impressed  with  the  impor* 
tance  of  a  metallic  circulation  beloW 
£5  in  England,  not  only  for  the  bene- 
fit of  England,  but  likewise  for  that 
of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
that  if  they  were  reduced  to  make  an 
option  between  the  establishment 
of  soeh  a  metallic  cureulation  in 
Scotland,  or  the  abandonment  of  it 
in  England,  they  would  recommend 
the  prohibition  of  small  notes  in  Scot- 
land. But  they  eutertain  a  reason- 
able expectation,  that  legislative 
measures  may  be  devised  which  will 
be  effectaal  in  preventing  the  intro- 
duction of  Scotch  paper  into  Eng- 
land; and  unless  such  measures 
should  in  practice  prove  ineffectual,  or 
mUess  some  new  drcunutanee  should 
arise  to  derange  the  operations  of  the 
existing  system  in  Scotbmd  itself,  or 
materially  to  affect  the  relations  of 
trade  and  intercourse  between  Scot- 
land aad  England,  they  are  not  dis* 
posed  to  recommend  that  the  exist- 
ing i^etem  of  banking  and  currency 
in  Scotland  should  be  disturbed." 

This  is  just  what  a  Parliamentary 
report  ought  to  be-*calm,  per^icn* 
ons,  and  decided*  There  la  bo  cir- 
cuakcotaoQ        lunbiiaity  9f  eK*- 
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pression  here.  After  a  patient  in-* 
vestigation  into  the  whole  question, 
and  a  minute  examination  of  ene- 
mies as  well  as  iriends,  the  Lords  ar- 
rived at  the  opinion,  tliat  the  existing 
banking  system  of  Scotland  ought  on 
all  points  to  be  maintained,  and  they 
not  only  stated  their  general  convic- 
tion, but  gave  their  reasons  for  up* 
holding  each  part  in.  detail,  in  the 
luminous  manner  which  has  always 
been  the  characteriBtic  of  that  august 
Assembly,  and  which  has  established 
its  proud  reputation  as  not  only  tho 
noblest,  but  the  most  upright  tribu- 
nal of  the  world.  It  is  worthy  of  the 
most  marked  attention,  that  the  com- 
mittee of  tho  Lords  in  this  report, 
which  afterwards  received  the  sanction 
of  the  House,  advocated  no  temporary 
continuance  of  the  banking  system  in 
Scotland,  but  were  clearly  of  opinion 
that  it  should  remain  as  a  permanent 
institution.  They  evidently  enter- 
tained no  ideas,  grounded  upon  mom 
expediency,  that  it  would  be  prudent 
to  wait  until  Scotland,  by  means  of 
her  cherished  institutions  and  her  owi^ 
internal  industry,  arrived  at  that  point 
of  condition  when  it  might  be  expe-* 
dient  to  introduce  the  lancet,  and 
drain  off  a  little  of  her  superfluous, 
blood.  They  went  upon  the  righteous 
maxim — that  a  mition,  as  well  as 
man,  is  entitled  to  work  out  its  own 
resources  in  peace,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  trench  upon  the  industry  or  pre- 
rogatives of  its  neighbour,  and  so  long 
as  no  impeachment  can  be  laid  against 
the  prudence  and  stability  of  its  in- 
^itutions.  We  defy  any  man  to  read 
over  this  report,  and  to  adduce  one 
word  from  it  which  shall  convey  the 
idea  that  it  was  not  intended  as  a 
final  judgment,  with  the  simple  qua- 
lifications that  we  have  stated  in  the 
last  sentence. 

These  two  reports  saved  the  conn- 
try — ^we  trust  we  shall  not  hereafter 
be  compelled  to  add,  only  for  a  time — 
from  its  great  impending  misfortune. 
The  circulation  in  England  became 
metallic,  with  what  success  it  is  not 
for  us  to  say,  whilst  Scotland  was  al-r 
lowed  to  retain  her  paper  currency 
with  at  least  most  perfect  satisfactioiL 
to  herself.  Onepiegnantfact,however» 
it  would  be  unpardonable  for  us  to 
omit— as  showing  the  stability  of  the 
Uprthem  ^stom  when  conipaied  vit^ 
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that  practiaed  in  the  south— that  at 
the  last  investigation  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
18^1,  it  was  stated,  that  whereas  in 
Scotland  the  whole  loss  sustained  bj 
the  public  from  bank  failures,  far  a 
century  and  a  half,  amounted  to 
L.82,000,  the  loss  to  the  public,  during 
the  previous  year  in  London  alone^ 
was  estimated  at  ten  times  that 
amount! 

Since  1826,  we  have  had  eighteen 
years'  further  experience  of  the  sys- 
tem, without  either  detecting  de- 
rangement in  its  organization,  or  the 
slightest  diminution  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  public  There  has 
been  no  interference  with  the  metallic 
currency  of  England.  Forgery  is  a 
crime  now  utterly  unknown,  as  is  also 
coining,  beyond  the  insignificant  coun- 
terfeits of  the  silver  issue.  This,  in 
fact,  is  a  great  advantage  which  we 
have  above  the  English  in  point  of  se- 
curity, since  we  ai*e  exemj^  from  the 
risk  of  receiving  into  circulation  either 
base  or  light  sovereigns,  and  since  the 
banks  provide  for  the  deterioration  of 
their  notes  by  tear  and  wear,  whilst 
the  holder  of  a  light  sovereign  has  to 
pay  the  difibrence  between  the  stan- 
dard and  the  deficient  weight  When 
we  reflect  upon  the  small  amount  of 
the  wages  of  a  labouring  man,  it  is 
manifest  how  important  this  branch 
of  the  subject  is;  for  were  gold  allow- 
ed in  Scotland  to  supersede  the  paper 
currency,  a  fresh  imd  most  dangerous 
impetus  would  be  given  to  the  crime 
of  coining;  and  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  that  in  the  remoter  districts, 
where  gold  is  utterly  unknown,  a 
most  lamentable  series  of  frauds 
would  bo  perpetrated,  with  little  risk 
of  detection,  but  with  the  cruelest 
consequences  to  the  poor  and  illiterate 
classes. 

We  are  not,  however,  inclined  to 
adopt  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  the  extent  of  admitting  that 
it  would  be  either  politic  or  just  to 
disturb  the  whole  banking  system 
of  a  country  on  account  of  private 
frauds,  whether  forgeries  or  the  fa- 
brication of  counterfeit  coin.  If  their 
opinion  was  a  sound  one,  the  weight 
of  evidence  is  now  upon  our  side  of 
the  argument ;  but  we  hold  that  the 
interests  at  stake  are  far  too  great  to 


be  affected  by  any  such  minor  details. 
If  any  new  drcumstaace  has  arisen 

to  affect  the  relations  of  tnAt  and 
interconrse  between  Scotland  and 
England,"  we  at  least  are  wholly  uu- 
consdous  of  the  occurrence,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
meditate  a  change  to  point  it  out,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  th<»oughly  scru- 
tinized. Internally,  the  business  of 
the  banks  has  been  increaung,  and, 
commensurate  with  that  increase, 
there  has  been  a  vast  addition  to  the 
number  of  branch  banks  spread  over 
the  foce  of  the  conntry;  so  that, 
whereas  in  1825  there  was  but  ooe 
office  for  every  13,170  individuals,  in 
1841  there  was  an  office  for  every  6600 
of  the  population.  This  is  plainly 
the  inevitable  effect  of  competitioB ; 
but  lest  that  increase  should  be  foond- 
ed  upon  by  our  opponents  as  a  proof 
of  over-circulation,  we  shall  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  subject  of  the  er- 
ehange  between  the  banks  thenselvce, 
which  is  a  leading  featnro  of  ourwbeld 
system,  and  the  most  complete  check 
against  over-trading  which  hitman 
ingenuity  conld  devise.  Fortunately 
we  have  ample  data  for  our  statement 
in  the  evidence  tendered  to  the  com* 
mittee  on  banks  of  issue  in  1841. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  premUe 
that,  strictly  speaking,  there  arc  not 
more,  nay,  there  are  positively  /e«r 
banks  in  Scotland  at  the  present  mo- 
ment than  there  were  in  1825,  thonfii 
the  amount  of  paid-up  capital  in  the 
banks  is  more  than  doubled.  It  is 
the  branches  alone  which  make  thb  as- 
tonishing increase.  Now,  as  a  brancli 
is  merely  a  local  agency  of  the  parent 
bank,  established  at  a  distance  for  the 
sake  of  outlying  business,  the  nmnbfr 
of  parties  engaged  in  banking  vbo 
are  responsible  to  the  public  is  not 
thereby  increased,  nor  is  the  amoimt 
in  drcnlation  extended.  In  fact,  the 
multiplication  of  the  branch  banks  has 
been  of  extraordinary  benefit  to  the 
public,  by  affording  the  inhabitants  of 
even  the  remotest  districts  a  ready, 
easy,  and  favourite  method  of  dqposh, 
and  by  extinguishing  all  risks  of 
credit.  Further,  it  has  this  manifest 
advantage,,  that  the  manager  of  th« 
branch  bank  has  far  greater  Cidlities 
of  ascertaming  the  character,  habits, 
and  pursuits  of  those  persons  who  may 
have  received  the  adwitageof  a  ctth* 
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exeAxt  accommodation,  and  can  im- 
mediately report  to  his  superiors  any 
circumstances  which  may  render  it 
advisable  that  the  credit  should  be 
contracted  or  withdrawn.  So  far  are 
we  fh>m  holding  that  the  multiplica- 
tion of  branch  banks  is  any  evil  or 
incumbrance,  that  we  look  upon  it  as 
an  increased  security  not  only  to  the 
banker  but  the  dealer.  The  latter,  in 
fact,  is  the  principal  gainer ;  because  a 
competition  among  the  banks  has 
always  the  effect  of  heightening  the 
rate  of  interest  given  upon  deposits, 
and  of  lowering  the  rates  charged  upon 
advances.  Kor  does  this  give  any 
impetus  to  rash  speculation  oh  the 
part  of  the  dealer,  but  directly  thd 
reverse.  The  deposits  always  increase 
with  the  advancing  rate  of  interest  | 
and  experience  has  shown,  that  it  is 
not  until  that  rate  declines  to  two  per 
cent  that  deposited  money  is  usually 
withdrawn,  which  is  the  signal  oi 
commencing  speculation.  To.  thQ 
mere  speculator  the  banks  affqrd  uq 
facilities,  but  the  reverse.  Theii:  cash 
credits  are  only  granted  for  the.  daily 
operations  of  persons  actively  engaged 
in  trade,  business,  or  commerce.  So 
soon  as  that  credit  appears  to  be  con* 
verted  into  a  different  channel^  it  is 
withdrawn,  as  alike  dangerous  to  the 
user  and  unprofitable  to  the  bank 
which  has  given  it. 

Of  thurty-one  banks  in  Scotland 
which  issne  notes,  five  only  are  char- 
tered— that  is,  the  i^esponsibility  of  the 
proprietors  in  those  established  is  con- 
fined to  the  amount  of  their  sub- 
scribed capital.  The  remaining  twenty- 
six  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
joint-stock  banks,  and  the  proprietors 
are  liable  to  the  public  for  the  whole 
of  the  bank  i-esponsibilities  to  the  last 
shilling  of  theur  private  fortunes.  The 
number  of  persons  connected  with 
these  banks  as  shareholders  is  very 
great,  almost  every  man  of  opulence 
m  the  country  being  a  holder  of  stock 
to  a  greater  or  a  less  amount.  That 
some  jealousy  must  exist  among  so 
many  competitors  in  a  limited  field,  is 
an  obvious  matter  of  inference.  Such 
jealonsy,  however,  has  only  operated 
for  the  advantage  of  the  public,  by 
the  maintenance  of  a  common  and 
vigiUint  watch  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  affairs  of  each  establish- 
ment are  oondncted,  and  against  the 
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intrusion  of  any  new  parties  into  the 
circle  whose  capital  does  not  seem  to 
warrant  the  likelihood  of  their  ulti- 
mate stability.  Accordingly,  the  Scot- 
tish bankers  have  airanged  amongst 
themselves  a  mutual  system  of  ex- 
change, as  stringent  as  if  it  had  the 
force  of  statute,  by  means  of  which  an 
over-issue  of  notes  becomes  a  matter 
of  perfect  impossibility.  Twice  in 
every  week  the  wlwle  notes  deposited 
with  the  different  hank  offices  in  Scot- 
land are  regularly  interchanged.  Now, 
with  this  system  in  operation,  it  is 
perfectly  ludicrous  to  snpposo  that 
any  bank  would  issue  its  paper  rashly 
for  the  saker  of  an  extended  circula- 
tion, ^he  \Dhol€  notes  ih  circulation 
thVoughout  Scotland  return  to  their 
respective  banks  in  a  period  averaging 
from  ten  to  eleven  days  in  urban,  and 
from  a'  fortnight*  to  three  weeks  in 
rural  districts.  In  consequence  of  the 
rate  of  interest  allowed  by  the  banks, 
no  pei'son  has  any  inducement  to  keep 
bank  paper  by  l5im,  but  the  reverse, 
aud  the  general  practice  of  the  coun- 
try is  tp  keep  the. circulation  at  as  low 
a  .  rate,  as  possible.  The  numerous 
branch  banks  which  are  situated  up 
and  down  the  country,  are  the  means  of 
taking  the  notes  of  their  neighbours  out 
of  the  circle  as  speedily  as  possible. 
In  this  'way  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
circulation  to  be  more  than  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  transac- 
tions of  the  country. 

If,  therefore,  any  bank  had  been 
so  rash  as  to  grant  accommodation 
without  proper  security,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  a  circulation,  in 
ten  days,  or  a  fortnight  at  the  fm*thcst, 
it  is  compelled  to  account  with  the 
other  banks  for  every  note  they  have 
received.  .  If  it  does  not  hold  enough 
of  their  paper  to  redeem  its  own  upon 
exchange,  it  is  compelled  to  pay  the 
difference  in  exchequer  bills,  a  certain 
amount  of  which  every  bank  is  bound 
by  mutual  agreement  to  hold,  the 
fractional  parts  of  each  thousand 
pounds  being  payable  in  Bank  of 
England  notes  or  in  gold.  In  this 
way  over-trading,  in  so  far  as  regards 
the  issue  of  paper,  is  so  effectually 
guarded  and  controlled,  that  it  would 
puzzle  Parliament,  with  all  its  con- 
ceded conventional  wisdom,  to  devise 
any  plan  alike,  so  sunple  and  expedi- 
tions. 
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The  amount  of  notes  at  present  in 
drculation  throaghont  Scotland  is 
estimated  at  three  millions,  or  at 
the  very  ntmost  three  millions  and  a 
half.  At  certain  times  of  the  year, 
such  as  the  great  legal  terms  of  Whit* 
Sunday  and  Martinmas,  when  money 
is  nniyersally  paid  over  and  received, 
there  is,  of  course,  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  issue  for  the  moment  which 
demands  an  extra  supply  of  notes. 
It  is  never  considered  safe  for  a  bank 
to  have  a  smaller  amount  of  notes  in 


1840, 
May  1, 
6, 

..  8, 
..  12, 
..  16, 
..  19, 
..  22, 
..  26, 


Not.  3, 
...  6, 
...  10, 
...  13, 
...  17, 
...  20, 

Z  27, 


Stock  than  the  average  amoont  which 
is  out  in  circulation ;  so  that  the  whole 
amount  of  bank-notes,  both  in  drca- 
lation  and  in  hand,  may  be  calcalsted 
at  seven  millions.  The  fluctuatioa  it 
the  above  terms  is  so  remarkable,  that 
we  are  tempted  to  give  an  account  of 
the  number  of  notes  delivered  and 
received  by  the  Bank  pf  Scotland  in 
exchange  with  other  banks  dariog 
the  months  of  May  and  Novmber 
18^ 


NotM  KoCm 
XMirerad.  Beoitred. 


X51,000 
52,000 
44,000 
43,000 
64,000 
♦132,000 
98,000 
38,000 

38,000 
37,000 
61,000 
♦99,000 
67,000 
66,000 
62,000 
66,000 


M3,000 
32,000 
46,000 
48,000 
64,000 

♦172,000 
69,000 
33,000 

82,000 
33,000 
61,000 
♦138^000 
80,000 
49,000 
33,000 
42,000 


♦  Term  Settlements 


It  wiH  be  seen  ftom  the  above  table 
how  rapidly  the  system  of  bank  ex- 
change absorbs  the  over-issue,  and 
how  mstantaneouslv  the  paper  drawn 
from  one  bank  finds  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  another. 

If  ftirther  proof  were  required  of 
the  absurdity  of  the  notion,  that  a 
paper  circulation  has  a  necessary  ten- 
dency to  over-issue,  the  following  fact 
is  conclusive.  The  banking  capital  in 
Scotland  has  more  than  doubled  be- 
tween the  years  1826  and  1840 — a 
triumphant  proof  of  their  increased 
stability;  whilst  the  circulation  has 
been  nearly  stationary,  but,  if  any 
thing,  rather  diminished  than  otherwise. 
We  quote  from  a  report  to  the  Glas- 
gow Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"  The  first  return  of  the  circulation 
was  made  in  Scotland  in  1826.  Every 
one  knows  the  extraordinary  advance 
which  Scotland  has  made  between 
that  period  and  1840 ;  fbr  instaBCe,  m 
the  former  of  these  years,  she  mam- 


factured  65,000  bales  of  cotton,  m  the 
latter,  120,000  bales.  In  1826,  the 
produce  of  the  iron  fonaoes  was 
33,600  tons;  in  1840,  about  250,000 
tons.  In  1826,  the  banking  capital  of 
Scotland  was  £4,900,000;  in  1840,  it 
was  about  £10,000,000 ;  yet  with  all 
this  progress  in  industry  and  wealth, 
the  drculatiOQ  of  notes,  whldi  in  1825 
varied  fix)m  £8,400,000  to  £4,700,000, 
was  in  1839  fh>ra  £2,960,000  to 
£8,670,000,  and  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1840,  £2,940,000." 

We  are  induced  to  dwell  tte  non 
strongly  upon  these  facts,  because  w« 
have  strong  suspidons  that  our  op* 
ponents  wm  endeavour  to  get  at  our 
inonetarf  system  bv  ni^ng  tho 
senseless  cty  of  over-ismM— Msdeii 
at  any  time  as  a  pcrfitieal  maxfta,  it 
being  the  grossest  faUaey  to  maintaiB 
that  an  increased  lesite  &  the  canse  of 
national  distress,  onless,  indeed,  it 
were  possible  to  sappoae  tiiat  baakeis 
#er&  ttadmeo  emgh  to  dispnmw 
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their  paper  withont  receiving  a  proper 
equivalent — not  only  senseless,  but 
positively  nefarious,  when  the  clear 
broad  fact  stares  them  in  the  face, 
that  Scotland  has  in  fifteen  years 
thrown  double  the  amount  of  capital 
into  its  banking  establishments,  in- 
creased its  productions  in  a  threefold, 
and  in  some  cases  a  sevenfold  ratio, 
augmented  its  population  by  nearly 
half  a  million,  (one-fifth  part  of  the 
whole,)  and  yet  kept  its  circulation 
go  low  as  to  exhibit  an  actual  de- 
crease. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  state  the 
cause  of  this  certainly  singular  fact, 
we  should,  without  any  hesitation, 
attribute  it  to  the  great  increase  of 
the  bank  branches.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  branch  in  a  remote  locality, 
has  invariably,  from  the  thrifty  habits 
of  the  Scottish  people,  absorbed  all 
the  paper  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  hoarded  for  a  time,  and  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  holders  without  any 
mterest.  It  would  thus  seem,  from 
practice,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  po- 
litical economists  upon  this  head  are 
absolutely  fallacious ;  that  the  increase 
of  banks,  supposing  these  banks  to 
issue  paper  and  to  give  interest  on 
deposits,  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
check  over-circulation,  and  in  fact 
does  partially  supersede  it. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  con* 
sider  that  the  measure  of  last  session, 
prohibiting  any  farther  issue  of  notes 
beyond  those  already  taken  out  by 
the  banks,  is  almost  a  dead  letter. 
We  have  not  the  least  fear,  that  un- 
der any  circumstances  there  can  be  a 
call  for  a  larger  circulation;  at  the 
same  time,  we  demur  to  the  policy 
which  ties  our  hands  needlessly,  and 
object  to  ail  restriction  where  no 
case  for  restriction  has  been  shown. 
We  look  upon  that  measure  as  espe- 
cially unfair  to  the  younger  banks, 
^hoseeuxmlation  is  not  yet  establish- 
ed, and  whose  progress  has  thus  re- 
ceived  a  material  check,  from  no  fault 
of  thehr  own,  but  from  want  of  minis- 
terial notice.  With  every  system  where 
c^wapetition  is  the  acknowledged  prin- 
ciple, it  is  clearly  impolitic  to  inter- 
fere; nor  can  we  avoid  the  painful 
conviction,  tJiat  this  first  measure, 
though  comparatively  light  and  gene- 
unimportant,  was  put  out  by 
^/eder^  m  erder  to  test  the  tem* 
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per  of  the  Scottish  people — to  as- 
certain whether  eighteen  years  of 
prosperity  might  not  have  made  them 
a  little  more  supple  and  pliable,  and 
whether  they  were  likely  to  oppose  to 
innovation  the  same  amount  of  ob- 
stinate resistance  as  before.  It  is 
dangerous  to  permit  the  smallest  rent 
to  be  made  in  a  wall,  for,  with  dex- 
terous management,  that  rent  may  be 
so  widened,  as  to  bring  down  the 
whole  superstructure. 

In  the  absence  of  any  distinct  charge 
against  the  Scottish  banks,  which 
were  so  honourably  acquitted  in  1826, 
we  shall  confine  our  further  observa- 
tions to  the  effects  which  must  neces- 
sarily follow  upon  a  change  in  the  es- 
tablished currency.  In  doing  so,  we 
shall  conjure  up  no  phantoms  of  ima- 
ginary distress,  but  merely  state  the 
consequences  as  they  have  already 
been  explained  to  Parliament  by  men 
who  are  far  better  able  to  judge  than 
oiu^elves,  and  even — with  deference 
be  it  said — than  our  legislators,  of  the 
substitution  in  Scotland  of  a  metallic 
for  a  paper  currency.  That  measui*e 
is  to  be  considered,  1st,  as  it  will 
affect  the  banks ;  2dly,  as  it  will  af- 
fect the  public. 

The  general  effect  of  the  change 
would  be  to  derange  the  whole  of  the 
present  system.  The  first  result  would 
probably  be  the  abolition  and  with- 
drawal of  all  the  branch  banks 
throughout  the  kingdom.  These  of- 
fices are  at  present  fed  with  notes 
which  are  payable  at  the  office  of  the 
parent  bank,  whither,  accordingly, 
they  invariably  return.  These  are 
supplied  to  them  at  no  risk  or  ex- 
pense, whereas  the  transmission  of 
gold  would  not  only  be  dangerous,  but 
so  expensive  as  entirely  to  swallow 
up  the  profits.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
banks  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
allow  interest  on  deposit  accounts ; 
at  all  events  such  interest  would  be 
merely  fractional,  and  too  insignifi- 
cant to  induce  the  continuance  of  the 
saving  habit  which  now  so  fortunate* 
ly  prevails.  In  short,  all  the  branch 
business  would  stagnate  and  die.  The 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  the 
branch  banks  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
Highlands. 

Mr  Kennedy^s  account  of  thj)  pro- 
fits of  banking  will  explain  the  sweep- 
ing nature  of  the  change.    A  banker'^ 
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profits  are  derived  fi^om  two  sources 
— the  brokerage  upon  the  deposit  mo- 
ney, and  the  i^tunis  that  he  gets  from 
his  circulation.  We  have  tried  to  es- 
timate the  amount  of  deposits  in 
Scotch  banks,  and  we  calculate  it  at 
about  thirty  millions ;  that,  at  the 
brokerage  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent, 
yields  £150,000  annually.  The  cur- 
rency we  will  take  at  three  millions, 
and  that,  at  5  per  cent,  is  £150,000: 
making  a  gross  sum  of  £600,000, 
whicli  is  the  whole  profit  derived  from 
hanking  in  Scotland.  Out  of  that  are 
to  be  deducted  the  whole  of  the 
charges.  From  these  figures  it  will 
be  perceived'  that  the  gross  profit  of 
the  currency  is  a  fourth  part  of  the 
gross  profit  of  banking ;  but  the  ex- 
pense that  falls  upon  the  currency 
IS  not  so  large  as  the  expense  that 
falls  upon  the  other  portions  of  the 
banking  business ;  so  that  I  should  be 
inclined  to  say  that,  upon  the  aver- 
age, the  profit  derived  from  the  circu- 
lation bore  the  proportion  of  a  third 
to  the  aggregate  profit  of  banking." 

Assuming  Mr  Kennedy's  calcula- 
tion to  bo  correct,  the  profit  of 
£600,000,  derived  by  the  banks, 
would  thus  be  reduced  to  £400,000 
by  the  change  of  cmrrency. 

But  the  diminution  would  not  rest 
there.  The  brokerage  upon  the  de- 
posits— that  is,  the  difference  between 
the  rates  of  interest  given  and  charged 
by  the  banks— on  the  present  calcu- 
lated amount  of  deposits,  is  £450,000. 
from  which  the  charges  are  deducted. 
Now  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
banks  find  it  necessary,  in  onler  to 
encourage  deposits,  to  give  a  liberal 
rate  of  interest;  and  we  have  also  seen 
that,  whenever  interest  falls  to  two  per 
cent,  the  deposits  are  gradually  with- 
dra^vn,  and  a  period  of  speculation 
begins.  Let  us  hear  Mr  John  Thom- 
son, of  the  Royal  Bank,  on  the  effect 
of  a  gold  crirrcncj'  on  deposit  accounts : 
— "I  think,  on  the  operating  depo- 
sits, we  could  scarcely  allow  any  in- 
terest, and  on  the  more  steady  depo- 
sits, that  the  rate  of  interest  would  re- 
quire to  be  very  considerably  reduced." 

It  follows,  therefore,  according  to 
all  experience,  that,  if  no  interest  were 
allow^ed,  the  deposits  would  be  gene- 
rally withdrawn  for  investment  else- 
where; and  thus  another  serions  re- 
daction would  be  made  fiom  the 
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already  attenuated  amomit  of  the 
Scottish  bankers*  profits.  Bnt  besides 
the  loss  of  profit  on  the  small  notes, 
there  would  be  a  fur^er  loss  sostain- 
ed  by  the  necessity  of  keepuig  op  a 
large  stock  of  gold  in  the  coffers  of 
the  bank.  Hear  Mr  Thomson  agiin 
npon  this  subject : — 

It  would  occadon  greater  loss 
than  the  mere  profit  on  the  small  I 
notes,  inasmuch  as  at  present  we  | 
have  to  keep  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  . 
small  notes,  to  fill  np  in  the  drde 
those  that  are  taken  from  it  by  tear  i 
and  wear,  and  to  meet  occasional  de- 
mands. The  present  mode  of  keep- 
ing up  this  stock,  which  consists  of 
our  own  notes,  is  done  at  no  expense; 
if  we  had  to  keep  a  correspODding 
stock  of  gold  to  keep  up  the  cirde  ia 
the  same  proportion,  we  would,  per- 
haps, if  there  is  £1000  ^persed  in 
small  notes,  require  to  keep  up  a  pro- 
tecting fnnd  of  £500  to  meet  that,  or 
something  in  that  proportion.  So 
that,  ui)on  the  whole,  if  there  was 
£1,800,000,  which  was  the  sum  as- 
sumed of  notes  in  circulation,  with- 
drawn, we  would  require  to  fill  up  the 
place,  £1,800,000,  in  gold,  and  in 
order  to  fill  our  colTerB  with  a  protect- 
ing stock,  perhaps  from  seven  to  «m« 
hundred  thousand^  to  keep  up  the 
stock ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  there 
is  the  expense  of  transmission  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
and  the  bringing  it  from  London.'' 

The  small  note  circulation  is  here 
estimated  at  £1,800,000,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  is  now  considerably 
larger.  Taking  it,  however,  at  Mr 
Thomson's  calculation,  what  a  fearful 
amount  of  unoccupied  and  Inopera- 
tive capital  is  here  1  This,  be  it  ob- 
served also,  is  only  the  first  reserve, 
which  at  present  is  represented  by 
the  small  notes  of  the  bank.  Accord- 
ing to  the  later  evidence  of  Mr  Blair, 
the  Scottish  banks  are  in  the  habit  of 
holding,  besides  this,  a  further  reserve 
of  gold  and  Bank  of  England  notes, 
equal  to  a  fourth  of  their  caxuhtkmy 
without  taking  into  account  exchequer 
bills,  or  other  convertible  securities 
which  bear  interest. 

Thus  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  if  the  small  notes  wero 
abolished,  and  a  gold  corrency  esta- 
blished, there  would  not  be  room  in 
the  conntiy  for  one-fbiirth  of  the  pre* 
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Bcnt  number  of  banks.  If  the  banks 
are  removed,  and  more  especially  the 
branches,  which  mast  inevitably  fall, 
we  should  like  to  know  from  any  theo- 
retical economist,  even  from  Sir  Ro- 
bert Feel,  how  the  country  is  to  be 
supplied  with  money  ? 

So  much  for  the  effect  which  the 
introduction  of  a  metallic  currency 
would  have  upon  the  banking  esta- 
blishments. Let  us  now  see  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  the 
change  upon  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic, who  are  the  dealers. 

Now,  although  we  hold,  that  upon 
every  principle  of  public  expediency 
and  jnstice,  the  legislature  are  bound 
to  regard  with  particular  tenderness 
the  interests  of  a  body  of  men,  who, 
like  the  Scottish  bankers,  have  not 
only  established,  but  administered  for 
such  a  long  time,  the  monetary  sys- 
tem of  the  country  with  stability,  tem-. 
perance,  indulgence,   and  success, 
equally  removed  from  weak  facility 
and  from  grasping  avidity  of  gam; 
we  must,  nevertheless,  allow  that  the 
mterests  of  the  public  are  paramount 
to  theirs,  and  that  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  public  will  be  gainers,  al- 
though the  bankers  should  be  losers 
by  the  change,  the  sooner  the  metallic 
currency  is  established  amongst  us 
the  better.   Here  is  the  true  test  of 
the  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Union, 
providing  that  no  alteration  shall  be 
made  on  laws  which  concern  pri- 
vate right  excepting  for  the  evident 
utility  of  the  subjects  vnthin  Scotland. 
There  shall  be  no  interference  with 
private  rights  if  that  interference  is 
not  to  benefit  the  public ;  if  it  does  so, 
private  right  must  of  course  give  way, 
according  to  a  rule  universally  adopt- 
ed by  every  civilized  nation.  In 
spealdng  of  the  public,  we,  of  course, 
restrict  ourselves  to  Scotland ;  for  al- 
though tha  Treaty  of  Union  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  federal  one,  and 
in  the  larger  points  of  policy  and 
general  government  is  very  clearly 
one  of  incorporation,  it  has  yet  this 
important  ingredient  of  federality  in 
its  conception,  that  the  laws  of  each 
country  and  their  administration  are 
left  separate  and  entire,  as  also  their 
customs  andusages,  so  long  as  the  same 

do  not  interfere  with  one  another. 

It,  is  a  sore  point  with  the  sup- 
porters of  a  metallic  corrency,  and  a 
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sad  discouragement  to  their  theories, 
that  they  have  never  been  able  in  any 
way  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the 
Scottish  public  in  the  stability  of  their 
national  bankers.    It  was  no  use 
drawing  invidious  comparisons  be- 
tween a  weighty  glittering  guinea, 
fresh  started  from  the  mint  of  Mam- 
mon, and  the  homely  unpretending 
well-thumbed  issue  of  the  North ;  it 
was  no  use  hinting  that  a  system 
which  professed  to  dispense  with  bul- 
lion must  of  necessity  be  a  mere  il- 
lusion, which  would'  go  down  with 
the  first  blast  of  misfortune,  as  easily 
as  its  fragile  notes  could  be  dispersed 
before  a  breeze  of  wind.  The  shrewd 
Scotsman  knew,  what  apparently  the 
economist  had  forgotten,  that  the 
piece  of  gold  exhibited  by  the  latter 
was  in  itself  but  a  representative,  and 
not  the  reality  of  property ;  that  the 
gold  to  bo  acquired  must  he  bought; 
that  all  representation  of  wealth  with- 
in a  countiy  must  be  conventional  in 
order  to  have  any  value ;  and  further, 
that  however  fragile  the  despised 
paper  might  appear,  that  it  was  by 
convention  and  by  law  the  represen- 
tative of  things  more  weighty  and 
more  solid  than  metal— of  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country,  of  its  agricul- 
tural produce,  and,  finally,  of  the 
LAND  itself;  all  which  were  mort^ 
gaged  for  its  redemption.   It  was  in 
vain  to  talk  to  him  of  the  rates  of 
foreign  exchange  in  the  mystic  jargon 
of  the  Bourse.   He  knew  well,  that 
when  the  Scottish  mint  was  abolished, 
and  the  bullion  trade  transferred  to 
London,  that  branch  of  tra£Sc  was 
placed  utterly  beyond  his  reach.  He 
knew  further,  that  the  circulation  of 
Scotland  did  not  ebb  or  fiow  in  accor- 
dance with  the  fluctuation  of  foreign 
exchanges,  but  from  causes  which 
were  always  within  the  reach  of  his 
own  ken  and  observance.  All  scrutiny 
beyond  ,that  he  left  to  the  bank,  in 
the  solvency  of  which  he  placed  the 
most  implicit  confidence ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  dealt  with  it  as  freely  and 
-  as  confidently  as  his  father  and  gi*and- 
father  had  done  before  him,  and  laugh- 
ed the  theories  of  the  political  econo- 
mists to  scorn.   Such  is  no  over- 
charged statement  of  the  sentiments 
which  the  Scottish  customer  entertains; 
— is  he  right,  or  is  be  wrong?  and  how 
wonld     change  affect  him? 
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In  tbe  place,  he  would  recdve 
no  interest  npon  his  deposit  aocoant 
This  point  we  have  already  touched 
upon,  when  proving  that  the  banks 
woidd  sustain  great  loss  by  the  inevi- 
table withdrawal  of  their  deposits; 
but  of  course  the  profit  to  the  bank  is 
one  thing*  and  the  profit  to  the  ens- 
tomer  is  another.  An  operating  de- 
posit account  on  which  a  fixed  and 
universal  rate  of  interest  is  paid,  is  a 
thing  unknown  in  England.  In  that 
country,  according  to  Mr  John  Gladr 
stone,  a  Liveifiool  merchant,  and  a 
declared  enemy  to  the  Scottish,  cur- 
rency, the  bankers  only  give  interest 
on  deposits  by  special  bargain,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  time  that  these 
deposits  shall  be  entrusted  to  their 
hands.  This  is  clearly  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  permanent  loan  to  the 
bank,  -  and,  like  every  other  private 
contract,  is  arbitrary.  But  an  opera- 
ling  deposit  is  a  totally  different  mat- 
ter, by  which  the  circulation  of  the 
bank  paper  is  promoted,  and  which 
acquires  actual  value  from  the  fre- 
quency of  its  fluctuaticms.  It  is  a 
system  so  easy  in  its  working,  that 
no  householder  in  Scotland  is  without 
it ;  and  for  every  shilling  that  be  de- 
posits in  the  bank,  he  receives  regular 
interest,  calculated  from  day  to  day, 
without  any  deduction  or  commission, 
at  as  high  a  rate  as  if  he  had  left,  for 
a  stipulated  period,  a  million  of  mo- 
ney unrecallabie  by  him,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  its  trade  by  tiie  bank.  This 
is  surely  a  great  accommodation  and 
encouragement  to  the  trader.  But 
see  how  the  introduction  of  the  me- 
tallic currency  would  afiect  us.  Oper- 
ating deposits  there  would  be  none ; 
for,  if  the  banker  were  notsfitualiy 
compelled  to  chaise  a  certain  per  cen- 
tage  of  commission,  he  would  at  least 
be  able  to  pay  no  interest.  Or  let  it 
be  granted  that,  by  great  economy, 
(though  we  cannot  wdl  see  how,)  he 
CO  aid  still  9Sord  to  pay  a  diminished 
rate,  the  proportion  would  be  too 
small  to  tempt  the  dealer  to  the  con- 
stant sy^m  of  deposit  which  now 
exists,  and  hoarding  would  be  the 
•inevitable  result.  Or  suppose  that 
the  system  of  deposit  should  still  con- 
tinue in  the  large  towns,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  country  when  the 
branch  banks  shall  have  been  re- 
moved? A  little  topograi^  might 
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here  l^e  valnabld,  to  cornel  tiie  no- 
tions of  the  theorists,  who  woidd 
legislate  precisely  for  the  thinly  m- 
halMted  districts  of  Kintail  and  £d- 
derachylis,  as  they  would  for  the 
town-oov^«d  snrfAce  of  Lancashire. 

But  there  would  be  more  impor- 
tant losses  to  the  public  than  the  mere 
cessatiim  of  interest  upon  operadug 
deposit  accounts.  AH  tlie  witnesses 
who  have  been  examined,  agree  that 
cash -credits  must  be  immediatdy 
withdrawn.  Of  all  the  ftcilities  UiU 
a  mercantile  conntry,  or  rather  tiie 
foremost  mercantile  system  of  a  coon- 
try,  can  afford  to  industry,  that  of  cash- 
credit  is  certainly  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable. Take  tiie  case  of  a  yoaag 
man  just  about  to  start  in  busmeaa, 
whose  connexion,  habits,  and  ednca- 
tion,  are  such  as  to  give  eveiy  pos- 
sible augury  for  his  future  snooeH. 
The  res  angueta  dami  are  probabtjr 
hard  upon  him.  He  has  no  patri- 
mony; his  friends,  l^ovgfa  m  £ur 
credit,  are  not  capitalistB ;  and  he  has 
not  of  iiimsclf  the  opportunity  of 
launching  into  trade,  for  the  want  of 
that  one  talent,  wfaidi^  if  jndieioesir 
used,  woidd  in  time  moitiply  itself 
into  ten.  He  cannot  aak  his  friends 
to  assist  him  in  the  discount  of  bills. 
Large  as  the  affection  of  a  Seotcbmu 
may  be  for  some  descriptions  of  pa- 
per, he  has  a  kind  of  inherent  Rfag- 
nance  to  that  sort  of  floating  prinUc 
currency,  which  in  three  or  m  six 
months  is  sure  toretom,  eoufded  vitfa 
.  an  awkward  protest,  to  his  door.  Pro- 
bably in  his  own  early  experience,  v 
in  tiie  days  of  his  father,  he  has  re- 
ceived a  salutary  lesson,  better  than 
a  thousand  treatises  upon  the  law  sad 
practice  of  acceptance;  aond  accord- 
ingly, while  he  will  lend  yon  his  pone 
with  readiness,  he  will  not,  for  almoet 
any  consideration,  subscribe  his  nane 
to  a  bill.  To  persons  thus  situated,  the 
accommodation  granted  by  the  biak 
cash-credits,  is  tiie  greatest  comnisr- 
eial  boon  that  ever  was  devised ;  hat 
as  the  committee  of  the  House  af 
L<Hds,  in  tiie  report  already  qaoted, 
has  borne  ample  testimony  in  tiieir 
favoor,  it  is  unneoessaiy  for  us  to  dveU 
with  further  minuteaess  on  their 
utility. 

We  must  again  have  roconrEO  *o 
Mr  Thomson  for  an  expositkn  of  .die 
xeasoua  whidif  if  a  metallie  omronqr 
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were  forced  upon  ns,  would  lead  to 
the  (Hscontinnance  of  the  cash-credits. 
"I  do  not  think  the  cash-credits  would 
be  maintained  at  all;  the  banker's 
profits  might  be  made  up  by  the  chai-ge 
of  a  commission  on  each  credit ;  but 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  holders  of 
accounts  would  pay  at  such  a  rate,  if 
they  could  borrow  money  upon  bills 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  which  they  would 
do.  They  would  discount  bills  at  five 
per  cent.  A  banker  would  not  be 
disposed  to  come  under  the  obligation 
to  give  a  running  credit  with  a  cash 
account,  and  thereby  bind  himself  to 
keep  in  his  hands  a  stock  of  gold  to 
snpply  the  daily  operations  of  a  cash- 
account,  while  he  might  find  it  per- 
fectly convenient  to  discount  a  bill 
and  give  the  money  away  at  once." 
In  short,  it  has  been  stated,  and  disr 
tinctly  proved,  that  the  diiference  to 
the  trader  between  an  operating  cash- 
credit  and  accommodation  by  dis- 
count, is  the  difference  between  paying 
fice  and  n  qnarter  by  discount^  and  two 
and  a  half  per  cent  by  cask-credit.  Are 
oar  merchants  and  traders  prepared 
or  disposed  to  submit  to  such  a  sacri- 
fice ;  more  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  a  bank  will  often  refuse 
to  discount  a  bill  for  £100,  when  it 
would  make  no  difficulty,  from  its  op- 
portunities of  coDtrol,  in  granting  a 
cash-credit  for  five  times  that  amount? 

If  individuals  are  thus  to  be  crip- 
pled, the  general  commercial  business 
of  the  country  must  retrograde  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Still  Edinburgh, 
and  Glasgow,  and  the  larger  towns 
might,  although  they  would  suffer  im- 
mensely, get  over  the  crisis  by  adopt- 
iog  some  system  of  internal  arrange- 
ment, without  experiencmg  a  general 
crash.  The  great  question,  however, 
yet  remains  behind — ^AVhat  is  to  be- 
come of  the  country  districts  ?  To  us 
who  are  familiar  with  almost  the  whole 
face  of  Scotland,  it  seems  a  gross  ab- 
surdity to  suppose,  that  under  any 
ciraemstances,  if  the  branch  banks 
were  "withdrawn,  a  gold  metallic  cur- 
rency could  be  made  operative  in  the 
remoter  districts.  Mr  Dunsmure,  then 
secretary  to  the  commissioners  for 
the  public  fisheries,  gave  very  singu- 
lar evidence  upon  that  pdiift  in  ISSB"; 
BO  singular,  indeed,  that  were  it  our 
purpose  in  this  paper  rather  to  amuse 
than  to  warn  and  protest,  we  should 
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have  dwelt  more  minutely  upon  his 
statements.  Speaking  of  the  silver 
currency,  his  evidence  is  as  follows : — 
**  The  quantity  of  silver  on  the  west 
coast  is  so  very  limited,  that  there  is 
a  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  proper 
supply  for  the  necessary  purposes. 
Some  of  the  people  have  been  obliged  to 
issue  promissory  notes  for  5<.,  long 
after  tiiey  had  been  prohibited  by  act 
of  Parliament.  I  happened  to  be  at 
Barra,  and  the  officer  there  informed 
me  that,  having  occasion  to  purchase 
some  oats  for  a  pony  he  found  it 
jnecessary  to  keep,  the  farmer  whom 
he  paid  for  them  declared  he  had  not 
seen  the  face  of  a  shilling  for  two 
years  before."  One  of  the  indivi- 
duals who  was  thus  forced  by  neces- 
sity to  contravene  the  statute,  was 
a  tish-curer  and  merchant,  who  kept 
a  large  store  in  Tobermory,  and  the 
form  of  his  notes  is  at  once  curi- 
ous and  explanatory.  '  For  want  of 
change  I  owe  you  5s.,  and  for  four  of 
these  tickets,  I  will  give  a  one-pound 
note."  The  establishment  of  branch 
banks  may  somewhat  have  mended 
matters  on  the  west  coast,  though  we 
doubt  if  the  improvement  has  been 
commensurate  with  that  of  other  dis- 
tricts in  Scotland,  owing  to  the  severe, 
and  in  our  view  mischievous,  com- 
mercial enactment  which  supplanted 
the  native  manufacture  of  kelp,  by  the 
substitution  of  foreign  barilla ;  but  if  the 
branches  are  removed,  no  discovery 
short  of  the  philosopher's  stone  will 
establish  the  metallic  currency  there. 
Do  our  legislators  seriously  mean  to 
compel  the  population  of  about  one- 
fourth  of  Scotland,  comprehending  the 
whole  western  and  northern  divisions, 
to  accept  the  fish-curer's  notes,  in- 
stead of  those  of  a  joint-stock  bank, 
with  its  paid-up  capital  for  security? 

We  have  not  space  here  to  proceed 
with  a  minute  analysis  of  the  evidence 
which  was  formeriy  given.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  it  is  of  a  much  more 
serious  nature  than  even  tJiose  who 
have  general  notions  upon  the  ques- 
tion can  possibly  anticipate.  In  the 
event  of  any  change  which  shall  de- 
range the  present  system  of  currency, 
the  landowners  and  agriculturists  of 
evWyiSR&B  must  prepare  themselves 
for  crippled  markets,  curtailment  of 
the  sales  of  their  produce,  and  conse- 
quently for  a  great  reduction  in  the 
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rent  and  value  of  land.  This  will 
apply  equally  to  the  fisheries,  the  dis- 
tilleries, and  the  linen  trade — ^to  every 
branch,  in  short,  of  internal  manufac- 
ture, which  is  now  prosperous,  and 
which  has  become  so  from  the  supe- 
rior ease,  facility,  and  advantage  of 
our  present  currency.  Compared  with 
these,  the  interests  of  the  bankers  are 
actually  trifling.  Such  of  them  as  may 
remain  under  the  altered  system,  will 
no  doubt,  in  one  way  or  another, 
secure  their  profit ;  but  for  that  profit 
the  country  at  large  will  have  to  pay 
a  heavy  price. 

The  great  question  now  for  Scotland 
to  determine  is,  whether  these  inter- 
ests are  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  theories 
of  any  ministry  whatever,  without 
resistance  of  the  most  determined 
nature.  That  resistance,  in  our  deli- 
berate opinion,  she  is  not  only  entitled, 
but  bound,  to  make.  We  have  pur- 
posely abstained  from  dwelling — ^nay, 
we  have  scarcely  even  touched— upon 
any  points  of  extraneous  irritation 
which  may  exist  between  the  sister 
countries.  Our  wish  is,  that  this 
question  should  be  tried  upon  its  own 
merits,  independently  of  any  such 
considerations ;  and  we  ai*e  glad  to  see 
that  this  lino  of  conduct  has  been 
adopted  by  every  one  of  the  numerous 
bodies  who  have  hitherto  met  to  pro- 
test against  the  change.  Believing 
thoroughly  and  sincerely  that  we  have 
a  clear  case,  both  on  the  score  of  jus- 
tice and  expediency,  we  do  not  wish 
to  revive  an^  warmer  feeling,  though 
we  are  convmced  that  a  word  could 
arouse  it.  Scotland  in  this  matter 
feels,  and  will  speak,  like  a  single 
man.  We  are  sure  of  the  unanimous 
support  and  energy  of  the  members 
for  the  ancient  kingdom;  and  although 
that  phalanx  forms  but  an  integral 
part  of  the  legislature  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, we  will  not  allow  ourselves  to 
believe  that  any  minister  will  proceed 
with  so  obnoxious  a  measure  in  the 
face  of  their  united  opposition.  One 
word  only  of  advice  we  shall  venture 
to  offer  them,  before  they  leave  their 


native  country  to  do  battle  m  her 
behalf.  Compbohise  kothixg  !  Bo 
not,  as  yon  value  the  interests  of 
Scotland,  permit  even  the  smallest 
interference  with  a  system  vhich 
has  already  obtained  the  unqualified 
approval  of  the  state.  If  yon  do,  rdy 
upon  it  that  one  change  will  be  merdy 
the  forerunner  of  another— that  the 
statute-book,  in  each  sncceedlng  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  will  exhilnt  new 
changes  and  new  modifications,  until, 
gradually  and  by  piecemeal,  we  shall 
lose  all  the  benefits  of  those  national 
institutions  which  yon  are  now  ready 
and  pledged  to  maintain  whole  and 
unimpaired.  Any  other  line  of  tactics 
must,  in  the  long  run,  prove  not  (ml/ 
injurious,  but  fatal,  to  the  cause  jo& 
support. 

And  now  we  have  said  our  say.  It 
is  not  for  us — ^more  especially  as  tbe 
batteries  of  our  opponents  are  still 
masked — ^to  remonstrate  with  an  ad- 
ministration which  assuredly,  on  manj 
points,  has  a  just  claim  to  the  support 
and  confidence  of  the  nation  at  large. 
Still  we  may  insinuate  the  questions- 
Is  it  very  politic,  in  the  present  state 
of  matters^  to  rouse  np  a  feeling  io 
peaceful  Scotland  which  may,  with 
little  fanning  of  the  fuel,  temiinata  in 
an  a^tation  quite  as  extensive  as  that 
which  at  present  unhappily  prevails  in 
Ireland?  It  is  not  only  wrong,  bnt— 
what  Talleyrand  held  to  be  a  greater 
sin  in  a  statesman — ^most  injudidoos, 
to  overlook  in  such  a  matter  tbe 
tendency  of  the  national  character. 
Scotchmen  have  long  memories;  and 
although  the  days  of  hcreditanr  fends 
have  gone  by,  they  arc  not  the  less  apt 
to  remember  and  to  cherish  injuries. 
Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  prudent  to 
adliere  to  the  homely  bnt  excellent 
maxim,',*^  Let  well  be  alone and  to 
abstain  from  forcing  the  conntrr  into 
a  position  which  it  is  really  unwilling 
to  assume,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
illustrating  another  proverb  with  which 
we  close  our  remarks  upon  the  Scottish 
Banking  System — "It  is  possible 
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I  WAS  just  fifteen,  when  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  (it  will  soon  be  thirty 
years  ago,)  by  giving  peace  to  Europe, 
enabled  my  father  to  gratify  one  of 
the  principal  desires  of  his  heart,  by 
sending  me  to  finish  my  education  at 
a  German  nniversity.  Our  family 
was  a  Lincolnshire  one,  he  its  re- 
presentative, and  the  inheritor  of  an 
encumbered  estate,  not  much  relieved 
hj  a  portionless  wife  and  several 
cliUdreu,  of  whom  I  was  the  third  and 
youngest  son.  My  eldest  brother  was 
idle,  lived  at  home,  and  played  on  the 
fiddle.  Tom,  my  second  brother,  two 
years  older  than  my£felf,  had  just  en- 
tered the  army  time  enough  to  be 
returned  in  the  G%zette  as  severely 
wounded  in  the  action  of  the  18th. 
I  was  destined  for  the  church — as 
much,  I  believe,  from  my  mother's 
proneness  to  Prelacy,  (in  a  very  dif- 
ferent sense  from  its  usual  accepta- 
tion,) she  being  fond  of  expatiating 
on  her'  descent  from  one  of  the  Seven 
of  immortal  memory,  as  from  my 
being  a  formal,  bookish  bov,  of  a  re- 
served and  rather  contemplative  dis- 
position. The  profession  did  not  ap- 
pear uncongenial  to  my  taste;  and 
although,  from  my  classical  education^ 
havmg  been  deplorably  neglected, 
there  was  no  small  share  of  grinding 
and  fag  before  me,  I  entered  readily 
into  my  father^s  views ;  the  more  es- 
pecially, as  in  them  was  comprehend- 
ed the  preliminary  visit  to  Germany, 
the  land  of  my  eai-ly  visions,  where  I 
hoped  to  be  on  more  intimate  terms 
than  ever  with  my  old  acquaintances, 
the  ^uit  of  the  Brocken,  the  Wild 
Hunter,  &c.  &c. ;  or,  mayhap,  to  carry 
to  practical  results  in  the  heart  of  the 
Black  Forest  the  lessons  of  natural 
freedom  I  had  so  largely  acquired 
from  Schiller.  My  father's  object  in 
sending  me  to  Heidelberg  was  not, 
I  believe,  quite  of  so  elevated  a  cha- 
racter. • 

After  a  month's  preliminary  bustle, 
I  set  out.  The  Lincoln  Light-o'-Heart 
coach  took  me  up  a  couple  of  miles  from 
niy  father's — and  with  me  a  chest  of 
stores  that  would  have  sufiiced  for  the 
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north-west  passage.  Furnished  with 
a  letter  to  a  friend  in  London,  who  was 
prepared  to  forward  me  by  the  first  ves- 
sel offering  for  Holland,  I  accom- 
plished the  journey  to  town  satisfac- 
torily. On  arriving  in  Ix)ndon,  I 
found  Mr  Sainsbury,  the  friend  ahready 
mentioned,  awaiting  me  at  the  coach- 
office  in  Lad  Lane.  He  was  my  father's 
banker — a  little  red-faced  hospitable 
man,  fond  of  Welsh  rabbits,  Hessian 
boots,  and  of  wearing  his  watch-chain 
down  to  his  knees.  He  welcomed  me 
very  cordially,  said  he  had  not  had  time 
as  yet  to  make  the  necessary  enquiries 
about  my  passage ;  but  as  he  was  sure 
no  vessel  would  sail  for  Helvoetsluys 
for  at  least  a  week,  he  insisted  upon 
my  putting  up  at  his  residence  while 
I  remained.  Oppressed  as  I  was  with 
fretting  and  fatigue,  it  was  a  matter 
of  iudiiTereuco  to  me  at  the  moment, 
where  I  stayed  while  in  town.  I 
therefore,  with  a  proper  expression  of 
thanks,  accepted  the  invitation*  A- 
job  coach  conveyed  us  in  a  short  time 
to  Mr  Sainsbnry's  abode.  He  lived 
at  Walworth,  at  that  period  an  exten- 
sive subm'b  on  the  Surrey  side  of 
London,  but  long  since  incorporated 
mto  the  great  mass  of  the  metropolis. 
The  street  in  which  the  mansion  stood 
was  large,  the  houses  were  spacious 
and  handsome,  their  tenants,  as  I 
learned  afterwards,  opulent  and  i*e- 
spectable.  It  was  late  in  August ;  my 
friend's  family  were  all  at  Margate ; 
and  I  found  none  to  do  the  honours 
of  the  house  but  himself  and  his  eldest 
son,  a  young  man  of  prepossessing 
appearance  and  intelligent  manners. 
On  finding  I  was  not  disposed  to  go 
out  the  following  morning,  he  recom- 
mended me  to  the  libraiy  and  some 
portfolios  of  choice  engravings,  and, 
promising  to  return  early  in  the  after* 
noon,  departed  for  his  haunts  of  busi- 
ness in  the  city. 

I  found  the  libraiy  tolerably  com- 
prehensive for  its  size ;  and  having 
glanced  along  its  ranges,  I  tumbled 
over  Hogai-th  and  Gillray.  on  the 
print-stands  for  some  time.  I  settled 
upon  my  usual  efficacious  remedy  iq, 
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desultory  hoars — old  Barton's  Ana- 
tomU^  and  dropped  with  it  into  the 
window-seat.  I  have  seldom  fonnd 
him  to  fail  me  on  such  emergencies — 
his  quaintness,  his  hamoor,  the  lavish 
prodigality  of  learning  and  extraordi- 
nary thinking  that  loads  his  pages, 
never  to  me  lose  their  freshness.  Yet 
on  the  present  occasion  I  fonnd  them 
fix  me  with  more  difficnlty  than  I  ever 
before,  or  I  believe  since,  experienced. 
My  mind  wandered  constantly  from 
the  page  back  to  home,  forward  to 
Heidelberg,  and,  after  a  while,  I  laid 
down  the  volmne  to  gaze  vacantly 
throngh  the  window.  It  overiooked 
the  street.  Yet  here  the  day  was  so 
piteously  wet  there  was  nothing  to 
arrest  my  half-drowsy  eye  or  half- 
dreamy  attention,  ifo  young  ladies 
in  the  opposite  windows.  They  were 
all  at  Hastings  or  Brighton.  K o  neat 
serving-wenches  chattering  on  the 
area  steps— not  even  a  barrel-organ  to 
blow  ont  one's  patience — ^no  vagabond 
on  stilts,  with  a  pipe  and  dancing- 
dogs — ^no  Punch — ^no  nothing! — Once, 
a  ruffian  with  four  babines,  two  in  his 
arms  and  two  more  at  his  ankles, 
strolled  down  the  street,  chantmg— 
"  In  Jury  is  God  known" — ^his  hat  off, 
and  the  rain  streaming  down  at  his 
nose  as  from  a  gable-spout.  But  he, 
too,  vanished.  Occasionally  a  drip- 
ping nmbrella  hurried  past,  showing 
nothing  but  thin  legs  in  tights  and  top- 
boots,  or  thick  ones  in  worsteds  and 
pattens.  At  one  o'clock  the  milkman 
passed  along  the  street  silently,  and 
with  a  soberer  knock  than  usually  an- 
nounces the  presence  of  that  function- 
ary. I  counted  him  at  number  45, 46, 
47,  48 — ^number  49  was  beyond  the 
range  of  the  window ;  but  I  believe  I 
accompanied  him  with  my  ear  np  to 
number  144 — where  the  multiplica- 
tion-table endA.  He  was  assisted  in 
his  vocation  by  his  ^mfe,  who  attend- 
ed him — very  devotedly  too,  for  I 
remarked  she  seemed  regardless  of 
the  weather,  and  carried  no  nmbrella. 
Wearied  out  completely  by  the  mo- 
notony and  dolness  of  the  street,  I 
next  sank  into  a  doze,  which  destroy- 
ed one  hoar  frirther  towards  dhiner, 
and  the  remnant  of  time  I  managed 
to  dispose  of  by  writing  a  large  por- 
tion of  a  long  letter  to  my  motner. 
My  dinner  was  a  tlte-k-t^te  one  with 
John  Sainsboiy-— hia  father  having 
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been  called  away  to  Margate  on  affiuis 
connected  with  the  residents  there, 
ilnding  myself  hibouring  under  a  cold, 
I  avoided  wine,  and  while  my  compan- 
ion discussed  his  Chateau  Margaut^  I 
kept  np  a  languid  conversation  irith 
him,  enlivened  occasionally  by  the  soap 
of  a  walnut-shell  or  indifferent  pirn, 
with  now  and  then  an  enquiry  or  tv* 
mark  respecting  the  street  passengers. 
Amongst  those,  the  milk-vender  and 
lady  at  the  moment  happened  to  pa« 
along—"  By  the  by,"  I  said,  "there 
is  one  peculiarity  about  that  Pair  I 
cannot  help  remarking.  I  obserre, 
that  wherever,  or  at  whatever  pace, 
the  man  moves,  his  female  compa- 
nion always  keeps  at  the  one  exact 
distance  behind  him — about  three 
yards  or  so— See,  just  as  they  atand 
now  at  No.  46 1  I  never  perceive  her 
approach  nearer.  Bhe  seems  a  most 
assiduous  wife.** 

"  Wife/^  rejoined  SaJnsburv,  with 
a  motion  of  the  lip  that  might  have 
been  a  smile,  but  fbr  the  gravity  of 
his  other  features — she  is  not  his 
wife." 

"  Wife,  or  friend  then,"  1  said,  cor- 
recting myself. 

"  She  is  not  his  fHend  either.*' 

"  Well,  his  sister  or  relative." 

"  Neither  sister  nor  relatire— in 
flict,"  he  said,  ^  I  don*t  think  she  is 
any  thing  to  him." 

But  the  deuce  is  in  !t,  man,  joo 
don*t  mean  to  say  that  she  is  not  a 
most  devoted  friend  who  Urn?  so 
closely,  and  at  all  hours,  it  appean 
to  me,  attends  him  and  assists**  

*^  She  does  not  assist  hhn,**  $pm 
interrupted  Bamsbnry. 

I  mean,  shares  his  toiL" 
She  has  no  participation  what- 
ever in  liis  business.  Come,"  he  said, 
rising  and  advancing  to  the  whidow, 
"  I  see  you  arc  puzzled ;  nor  are  yoa 
the  first  who  has  oeen  at  fault  respect- 
ing that  extraordinaiy  Tab.  Jost 
ol»erve  them  for  a  moment,"  and  be 
threw  np  the  sash  to  aifoid  me  the 
means  of  glancing  after  them  aloof 
the  strtjet ;  "  you  perceive  that  tbcro 
is  not  the  slightest  comm.nnicatioa 
between  them.  He  has  just  stopped 
at  that  house,  No.  50,  and  therv 
stands  the  woman,  rigid  as  a  statoe, 
only  three  yards  beUnd  him;  now 
he  has  done,  and  moves  rapidly  on^ 
how  exactly  she  foUoirsI  He  stops 
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again,  and  se^,  she  is  motionless; 
now,  he  proceeds  slowly  across  the 
street  to  that  hpme  with  the  lofty 
portico,  but,  slowly  or  quickly,  there 
she  is  close  at  hand.'^ 

How  very  oddl"  I  said;  they 
never  speak." 

"  Speak !  Watch  him  narrowly,  and 
you  w'ill  see  he  never  for  a  single  in- 
stant looks  behind  him.  Here  they 
come  this  way,  on  his  return  home- 
wards. You  hear  the  shout  from 
those  idle  throngs  that  have  just 
caught  a  glimpse  of  yonder  balloon ; 
you  see  t/iai  man  never  turns,  never 
pauses,  never  looks  up;  he  knows 
who  is  behind  him,  and  hurries  on. 
There,  he  has  turned  the  comer,  and, 
certain  as  his  death,  she  has  vanished 
in  his  footsteps.  Smgular — ^most  sin- 
^lar!"  he  muttered  to  himself  half 
musingly. 

"  But  surely  then:  home  reconciles 
them?" 

*'  They  don't  live  together!  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe,  they  dwell  far 
asunder;  and  we  of  this  neighbour- 
hood, who  have  seen  them  for  years, 
have  just  as  little  cause  to  conclude 
that  they  are  known  personally  to 
each  other  as  you  have,  who  have 
only  beheld  them  once  or  twice." 

But  this  strange  companionship, 
this  existence  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion, which  I  have  witnessed  those 
two  days,  It  surely  does  not  always 
continue.   You  talk  of  years"  

"Yes,  several  years;  and  during 
that  time  the  man  has  not  been  once 
missed  from  his  business,  nor  ever 
fonnd  pursuing  it  unwatched  or  un- 
attended by  that  woman,  more  con- 
stant, in  truth,  than  his  very  shadow." 

"Why,  here  is  mystery  and  ro- 
mance with  a  veneeance !  ready  made, 
too,  at  one's  threshold,  without  having 
to  seek  it  out  in  hall  or  bower.  'Tls 
a  trifle  low  to  be  sure ;  had  it  been  a 
shepherd  and  shepherdess  it  mi^hl  do, 
but  a  milkman  and  a— may  I  say?— 
milkmaid," 

"I  assure  you  there  is  no  qui* 
whatever  in  it.  It  is  just  as  you  see 
it  and  say  it — a  downright  mystery, 
and  one  that,  perhaps,  will  never  be 
cleared  up." 

"  I  think  the  clue,  my  dear  fellow, 
a  Teiy  simple  one — the  woman  is 
mad.''^ 

^  Not  a  bit  of  it;  she  is  perfectly 
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rational ;  of  intelUgendis,  t  am  told, 
far  beyond  her  apparent  station  in 
life — a  little  reserved,  to  be  sure." 

Then  he  is  a  lunatic,  and  she  his 
keeper — eh?" 

»*  For  that  I  refer  you  to  the  cook, 
and  all  of  that  respectable  calling  who 
transact  l)ushiess  with  the  f^dllow.  If 
he  must  be  characterized  by  any  one 
particular  quality,  I  would  say  that 
there  is  far  more  of  the  villain  than 
the  fool  about  him." 

"  Pray,  be  kind  enough,"  I  said, 
"  to  tell*  me  alF  you  know  respecting 
this  curious  Paur.  I  am  really  inte- 
rested in  them." 

**In  what  I  have  said  already,'' 
replied  Sainsbury,  resuming  his  seal, 

I  have  told  you  all,  or  very  nearly 
all,  that  I,  or  I  believe  any  body  else, 
knows  of  them.  My  little  informa- 
tion is  chiefly  acquired  from  hearing 
the  servants  gossip  about  them ;  but 
I  very  well  remember  that,  on  the 
flrat  appearance  of  the  Pahr  in  this 
vicinity,  they  excited  a  good  deal  oi 
speculation  and  enquhy  amongst  every 
class  in  Walworth.  It  is  now  more 
than  eight  years  ago  shice  this  man^a 
predecessor — the  purveyor,  as  he 
grandiloquently  was  wont  to  call  him- 
self, of  milk  to  this  large  district — 
died.  His  dairies,  which  I  fancy  were 
lucrative  things  enough,  were  imme- 
diately sold,  and  taken  by  a  person 
who,  we  were  informed,  would  not 
only  continue  to  supply  Walworth 
with  their  produce,  but,  from  motives 
of  caprice  or  economy,  would  deliver 
it  himself.  Accordingly,  the  man  you 
have  seen  pass  this  evening  appeared ; 
and  all  was  uniform  and  punctual  as 
before.  In  a  few  days,  however,  l^e 
came,  attended  by  that  mysterious 
femsde,  dogged  precisely  as  you  have 
seen  him  an  hour  ago,  and  at  once 
the  heart  of  every  cook  and  kitchen* 
maid  in  the  parish  was  on  fire  witli 
curiosity  and  suspicion.  From  the 
kitchen  the  contagion  spread  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  commissions  of 
enquiry,  in  the  shape  of  tea-parties, 
were  held  in  every  house  relative  to 
the  strange  milk*vender  and  his 
stranger  shadow.  To  those  who  ask- 
ed him  any  questions  on  the  matter, 
and  very  few  ventured  to  do  so— for 
his  manner,  though  civil,  had  a  re- 
serve and  sullenness,  and  there  was 
in  his  deportment  ft  decent  propriety, 
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that  repnlsedf  or  rather  preyented, 
enquiry — he  usually  answered  that 
he  ^  knew  nothing  of  the  woman  who 
followed  him *  that  he  dared  to  say 
it  was  from  some  whim  ;^  '  that  she 
was  welcome  to  do  so  if  she  pleased;' 
^  she  had  the  same  right  of  highway 
as  any  other  person,'  and.  snchlike 
evasive  replies." 

Bat  his  companion — should 
rather  say,  his  attendant — ^from  her 
sex,  she  woald,  at  least,  be  something 
more  communicative  ?  " 

^^^otatall.  She  was  very  seldom 
spoken  to  upon  any  jiubject.  She  kept 
aloof  from  all  who  seemed  disposed 
to  be  inquisitive;  and  if  she  ever  came 
within  range,  as  the  sailors  say,  of  a 
question,  she  never  gave  an  intelii* 
jgiblc,  or  at  least  satisfactory,  answer. 
,  Besides,  as  she  was  never  seen  save 
in  the  track  of  him  whom  she  lives 
but  to  pursue,  her  own  sex  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  conciliating  her  into 
an  acquaintanceship,  and  their  pa- 
tience and  cariosity  have  long  con- 
sumed themselves  away." 

^^Then,  after  all,  it  maybe  only 
the  whim  of  an  eccentric  woman  that 
leads  her  thus  to  persecute  an  inoffen- 
sive, indastrious  person?" 

I  cannot  think  so.  I  am  per- 
ibnaded  there  is  some  peculiar  occur- 
rence in  their  past  lives  that  has  thus 
mysteriously  associated  them— some 
conscious  secret  that,  by  its  influence, 
draws  them  forcibly  into  contact. 
What- the  nature  of  this  strange  sym- 
pathy may  be,  I  cannot  form  the  least 
idea." 

Has  no  one  attempted  to  unriddle 
it  before  now?" 

Not  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
Of  course  there  have  been  a  thousand 
conjectures.  Among  the  lower  orders 
of  people,  the  prevalent  opinion  is, 
that  the  woman  once  possessed  a 
large  sum  of  money,  out  of  which  this 
Maunsell  Tfor  such  is  his  name)  con- 
trived to  cneat  her;  and  that  she  has 
ever  since  haunted  him,  as  they  very 
appropriately  term  it.  But  this  offence 
1  am  inclined  to  think  infinitely  too 
light  a  one  to  draw  upon  him  the 
grievous  punishment  which  has  been 
so  many  years  inflicted  on  him. 
One  of  our  neighbours,  Bochfort,  a 
very  matter-of-fact  sort  of  man,  not 
at  all  given  to  the  marvellous,  asserts, 
that  he  witnessed  by  accident  what 


he  is  sure  was  the  first  meeting  of  tlie 
Pair  after  the  man's  arrival  in  tiiis 
quarter.  It  was  late  in  the  evening ; 
Bochfort  was  standing,  he  sstb,  in 
the  shadow  of  a  gateway  that  hreaka 
up  the  long  blank  wall  of  a  large  tim> 
ber-yard  that  belongs  to  him,  at  some 
distance  from  this,  and  which  skirts  a 
lonely  and  unfrequented  road  leading 
to  Kennington.  He  is  poative  there 
was  not  a  human  being  but  himsdf 
within  sight  or  hearing,  when  he  per- 
ceived the  milkman  coming  along  by 
the  wall,  his  footsteps  echoing  kmdly 
up  the  dusty  path.  Not  choosing  to 
encounter  a  stranger  at  the  moment 
in  such  a  spot,  my  friend  withdrew 
farther  into  the  shadow  of  the  gate- 
way. The  man,  in  passing  it,  hap- 
pening to  drop  some  pieces  of  money 
m>m  his  hand,  stooped  to  recover 
them;  and  while  so  engaged,  a  female, 
who,  Bochfort  asserts,  most  have 
risen  out  of  the  earth  on  the  instant, 
suddenly  i^peared  standing  at  the 
searcher's  side,  perfectly  motionless, 
And  muffled  in  those  dark  funereal 
garments  that  have  since  been  so  fa- 
miliar to  our  eyes.  On  lifting  his 
head  the  man  perceived  her,  started, 
but,  my  informant  says,  it  was  more 
the  subdued  start  of  one  accustomed 
to  face  horror,  than  the  overwhelmisg 
dismay  of  a  person  terrified  for  the 
first  time :  he  folded  his  arms,  as  if 
endeavouring  to  collect  himself,  hot 
his  whole  inme  shook  convdsivdy. 
He  was  about  to  speak,  when  a  noise 
of  workmen  approaching  up  the  arch- 
way stopped  him,  and,  tnmmg  away, 
he  hastened  on — ^that  dark  spectral 
woman  gliding  noiselessly  after  hioL*^ 
'  "  Perhaps,"  I  said,  with  a  forced 
Jaugh— for,  despite  of  myself,  the 
story  was  exciting  my  imagination  as 
well  as  curiosity — she  really  is  a 
visitant  from  another  worid." 

There  are  not  wanting  those  who 
say  so,"  replied  my  friend ;  hnt 
Jiowever  ghost-like  her  mission  and 
appearance  may  be,  I  believe  there  is 
no  doubt  that  as  yet  she  is  a  deniaoi 
in  the  flesh." 

And  this  Pair— where  and  how 
do  they  reside?" 

The  man  lives  at  his  dairies,  a 
considerable  way  from  here,  and  al- 
though he  has,  I  am  told,  an  exten- 
sive establishment,  never  goes  oot 
but  on  his  daUy  business.  He  is  «r 
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a  serious,  metbodlstical  disposition, 
and,  I  understand,  affects  devotional 
rea«ling  a  good  deal ;  yet  he  is  never 
seen  at  a  place  of  worship.  He  is 
unmarried,  nor  does  any  relative  or 
companion  reside  with  him.  The 
woman — ^it  is  hardly  known  where 
she  lives ;  in  some  miserable  lonely 
room  far  away,  bnried  in  the  heart  of 
ono  of  those  dismal  coorts  that  lurk 
in  the  outlets  of  London,  her  way 
of  life  and  means  of  support  equally 
unknown,  the  one  object  of  her  ex- 
istence palpable  to  all — ^to  come  forth 
at  the  grey  of  daybreak  in  winter  and 
summer,  in  storm  or  shine,  and 
seat  herself  at  a  little  distance  from 
that  man^s  abode,  until  he  makes  his 
appearance:  when  he  has  passed 
her,  to  rise,  to  follow,  to  track  him 
through  the  livelong  day  with  that  un- 
flagging constancy  poets  are  fond  of 
ascribing  to  unquenchable  love,  whidi 


the  early  Greeks  attributed  to  their 
impersonations  of  immortal  Hate.*' 

"  Surely  the  wild  and  doubtful  Sur- 
mises  that  those  circumstances  have 
raised  in  people's  minds  must  have 
had  an  injurious  effect  on  Maunsell's 
business?** 

"  Not  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
thmk  it  has  assisted  it.  Every  neigh- 
bourhood loves  to  have  a  mystery  of 
its  own,  and  we,  ybu  most  confess, 
have  got  a  superlative  one.  The  man 
has  been  found  scrupulously  honest, 
regular,  and  exact  in  his  dealings ; 
and  were  we  to  lose  him  now,  and 
get  a  mere  common-place  person  to 
sacceed  him,  half  the  housewives  of 
Walworth  would  perish  of  inanition. 
And  now,**  said  Sainsbury,  risings 
that  I  have  imparted  to  you  all  I 
know  respectmg  the  milkman  and  his 
familiar,  let  us  to  the  drawing-room 
and  seek  some  coffee.'* 


The  night  that  followed  this  con- 
versation was  to  me  a  most  uncom- 
fortable one.  The  episode  in  the 
day's  occniTcnces  had  made  so  deep 
an  impression  on  me,  that  it  excluded 
all  other  thoughts  from  my  mind, 
which  it  occupied  so  intently,  that, 
upon  retiring  to  my  chamber,  several 
hours  elapsed  before  I  sought  repose. 
I  did  so  at  last,  but  in  vain.  Between 
the^  fever  attendant  upon  my  indis- 
position,  and  the  irksomeness  of  frame 
caused  by  mental  inquietude,  sleep 
was  completely  banished  from  my 
eyelids,  or  visited  them  only  in  short 
and  broken  slumbers,  peopled  by  the 
distorted  images  of  my  waking 
thoughts.  The  mysterious  Fair  were 
again  before  me.  I  saw  them  gliding 
through  the  long  street,  the  man 
hastening  on  in  that  attitude,  so  stri- 
kingly described  by  Coleridge,  like 
one 

Who  walks  in  fear  and  dread; 
And  haying  once  tiim*d  round,  walks  on. 

And  tarns  no  more  his  head, 
Becanse  he  knows  a  frightM  fiend 

Doth  close  behind  him  tread  " — 
the  woman  keeping  on  his  track 
with  the  constancy  of  Doom.  Or  I 
was  standing  a  witness  to  their  first 
meeting  in  the  grim  Dark  on  that 
lonely  road,  their  eyes  of  hate  and 
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fear  staring  wildly  into  each  other. 
Sometimes  I  found  myself  spellbound 
between  the  two,  the  centre  upon 
which  their  fearful  sympathies  re- 
volved, the  object  upon  which  their 
long  pent-up  passions  were  about  to 
burst.  Starting  from  those  visions, 
my  waking  fancies  were  hardly  less 
tormenting.  I  was  just  at  that  sea- 
son of  youth,  before  the  calmer  and 
nobler  faculties  have  acquired  ma- 
turity and  tone ;  when  incidents  that 
vary  but  little  from  the  ordinary 
economy  of  life,  seen  through  the 
medium  of  the  imagination,  assume 
a  magnitude  and  distinctness  not 
properly  theur  own.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  however,  my  friend's 
recital  was  well  calculated  to  arouse 
the  speculations  of  a  romantic  fancy; 
and  mine  was  now  fully  employed  in 
forming  a  thousand  conjectures  in  elu- 
ddation  of  the  curious  circumstances' 
he  had  repeated  to  me.  What  could  be 
the  relation  between  those  strange  par- 
ties? Was  it  attachment  in  the  one 
and  aversion  in  the  other?  Or  had  one, 
as  was  commonly  supposed,  been  the 
plundered  victim — the  other  the  De- 
spoiler?  Neitherof  these  cases  could 
be  so.  A  petty  ofiSce  of  police  would 
have  relieved  the  persecuted— a  court 
of  law  would  have  redressed  the  rob>- 
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beiT.  MaMMOkki  h'ad  been  knowti 
to  instigate  persona  to  a  line  of  con- 
duct aa  perseveringly  painfol  as  this 
woman  poTsned ;  but  then  tliere  oonld 
be  no  motive  why  the  object  of  her 
attention  shonld,  for  years,  reugn  liim- 
self  to  a  system  of  annoyance  that 
drew  upon  him  so  much  of  remark 
and  obloqny.  Or  oonld  the  female  be 
the  hired  instmment  of  persecntion  in 
the  hands  of  othera  ?  The  poverty, 
the  ntter  joylessness  of  her  solitary 
life,  precluded  the  supposition.  No ! 
crime,  I  felt  convinced — crime  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all  I  and  crime,  too, 
of  no  ordinary  quality.  Was  the  man 
Intent  upon  committing  some  deadly 
offence  against  society?  and  was  it 
to  prevent  its  commission  that  he  was 
fio  assidnonsly  watched  by  his  com- 
panion? Perhaps  he  meditated  break- 
ing that  instinctive  canon  which  the 
Most  High  has  so  wisely  fixed  against 
self-slanghter.*'  Or  had  some  hide- 
ous deed  already  been  perpetrated? 
Was  it  by  one,  or  both  ?  or  was  one 
a  soul  black  with  guilt — the  other  a 
spirit  of  innocence  ?  The  more  I  iii- 
dulged  in  those  heated  fandes,  the 
wilder  they  became.  Was  the  woman, 
after  all,  a  Being  endowed  with  vital- 
ity ?  The  suddenness  of  her  first  ap- 
pearance before  the  man  watching  at 
the  gate— the  fearful  hour—the  lonely 
spot — ^her  noiseless  tread — her  silent 
demeanour — ^her  sepulchnd  dress — al- 
most warranted  the  contrary  opinion. 
Had  she  fallen  by  the  hand  of  this 
Maunseli?  and  was  the  i^)parition, 
which  we  are  told  ever  lives  by  the 
aide  of  the  murderer,  thus  permitted 
to  haunt  him,  embodied  befere  the 
eyes  of  men  ?  Such  were  tiie  troubled 
thoughts  that  disturbed  me  through- 
out the  night.  Long  before  sunrise  I 
was  up,  endeavouring  to  calm  the 
fever  into  which  I  had  wrought  my- 
self, by  pacing  my  apartment  in  the 
cool  of  morning.  A  brilliant  sunshine 
ushered  in  the  day>  and  under  its  en- 
livening influence  my  perturbed  spi- 
rits gradualiy  subsided  to  their  usual 
tone.  At  bneiJLfeat,  I  confess,  I  was 
disposed  again  to  efater  on  the  topic, 
if  an  oi^ortunity  occurred;  but  Sams- 
bury,  occupied  iik  some  fetters  of  im- 

Sortance  that  had  airived,  talked  font 
ttle,  and  did  not  recur  to  the  subject 
of theprevfeusevemag.  Thisdidnot 
«8Bist  to  allay  the  intet^widah  had 
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boon  an  poWerfUDy  exeitfld  ia  wj 
bosom.  The  continuance  of  my  eoM 
once  more  served  me  as  a  plea  for 
remdning  within  dom ;  and,  npoa 
our  parting  for  the  day,  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  retiie  to  the  dinmg-par- 
lour,  whose  windows  looked  duectij 
on  the  street,  and  there,  shutting  mjr- 
setf  up,  I  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
hour  at  which  the  extraordmaiy  pair 
generally  appeared,  detmamed  to 
satisfy  m3rself  by  a  closer  observation 
than  I  had  hitherto  made. 

Bxactly  as  no<m  sounded,  I  saw 
km  stop  at  an  opposite  door,  and— 
did  I  see  rightly?  Yes— alone.  No; 
I  had  not  approached  suffidently  dose 
to  the  window ;  when  I  did,  <Ar,  too, 
'  was  there,  at  the  same  sligfal  distance 
behind,  in  the  same  silent,  padeot, 
motionless  attitude.  He  went  on, 
Vnd,  steady  as  his  shadow,  she  pur- 
sued.  I  now  resolved  to  see  then 
still  closer,  and  for  that  purpose  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hall-door,  where  I  re- 
mained carelessly  standing  until  the 
man  approached  it.  I  could  observe 
that  he  walked  at  an  even  deliberate 
pace;  and  as  he  carried  none  of  the 
cnmbrous  machinery  distinctive  of  his 
craft,  his  step  was  steady  and  anim- 
peded.  He  was  a  fow-sised,  well- 
made  man,  probably  somewhat  more 
than  forty  yean  of  ago.  He  was 
neatly  dressed ;  his  attire  being  a  suit 
of  some  of  those  grave  colours  and 
primitive  patterns  which  find  so  mndi 
kvonr  in  the  eyes  of  staid  Dissenters, 
and  persons  oi  that  class.  Indeed,  I 
could  see  by  his  whole  deportment^ 
that  the  occupation  he  pursned  was 
one  of  choice,  not  of  neoessity.  Ills 
features  wm  regular,  nor  was  there 
in  his  countenance  any  thing  remaii- 
able,  except  that  it  was  pale  and  sub- 
dued, with  a  look  of  endurance  wfaidi 
peculiar  circumstanoeB  perhaps  im- 
parted to  it.  What  I  chiefly  noticei 
was  an  evident  conscioosness  aboat 
the  man  that  some  disagreeable  ol^ 
lurked  behind  him ;  aiKd  when  I  eangfat 
his  eye,  wiuck  I  did  onoe  or  twice,  I 
could  eee  in  its  glance  that  he  quite 
undeiBtood  why  ray  attentiOB  was 
directed  to  him.  He  did  not  utter  a 
\rord  in  my  hearing,  and  there  was 
alfxigether  in  his  appearance  an  air  of 
depression  and  reserve  which  still  Air- 
ther  aided  the  impression  Samsborf's 
story  had  made  on  iqy  imagmatiofl. 
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When  be  next  paused,  his  short  pro- 
gress brought  his  attendant  close  to 
me — in  every  way  a  more  striking 
and  interesting  person.  She  was  a 
woman  tall  in  stature,  of  an  erect 
figure,  finely  proportioned,  as  well  as 
the  coarse  mourning  garments  and 
large  dark  cloak  in  wlilch  she  was 
muffled  allowed  me  to  judge.  She 
must  have  been,  in  youth,  very  hand- 
some; but  on  her  thin  ashen  cheek 
premature  age  had  already  made  un- 
usual ravage.  She  could,  not,  from 
the  unbroken  and  graceful  outline  of 
her  form,  be  much  more  than  thirty  5 
but  her  face  was  marked  with  the 
passionate  traces  of  nearly  double  that 
period.  Nothing  of  life  I  ever  beheld 
exhibited  the  paleness  ~the  monu- 
mental paleness  of  that  face.  On  the 
brow,  on  the  cheek,  all  was  the  as- 
pect of  the  grave.  Yet  life — intenser 
life  than  thrills  the  soul  of  Beauty  in 
her  bridal  bower,  dwelt  in  the  work- 
ing of  those  thin  compressed  lips — 
lurked  beneath  those  heavy  downcast 
lids,  burned  in  those  dark  wild  eyes, 
whose  flashes  I  more  than  once  ar- 
rested ere  she  passed  from  before  me. 
Writing  at  the  interval  of  time  I  now 
do,  and  disx>osed  as  I  am  to  deal  se- 
verely with  the  fantastic  imagina- 
tions of  my  youth,  I  have  not  in  any 
way  exaggerated  the  appearance  this 
singular  female  exhibited.  Should  the 
reader  suspect  me  of  such  an  error,  a 
moment's  reflection  will  convince  him 
that  she  who  could — from  whatever 
motive  it  might  be — adopt  the  strange 
purpose  to  which  she  had  devoted  her 
solitaxy  life,  must  have  been  charac- 
terized by  energies  of  mind  that  would 
of  necessity  have  filled  and  informed 
her  frame,  and  imparted  to  her  an 
air  that  altogether  distinguished  her 
from  ordinary  persons.  I  observed 
that  she  seemed  wholly  regardless 
of  what  was  passing  around  her,  ap- 
pearing^ to  be  entirely  absori)ed  in  one 
great  duty — the  business  of  her  exis- 
tence— that  of  attending  on  the  indi- 
vidqal  whose  steps  she  so  closely  fol- 
lowed.  He  made  no  moTement  that, 
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I  thought,  escaped  her.  Insensible, 
apparently,  to  every  thing  else,  her 
glance  showed  that  never  for  a 
moment  did  she  cease  to  watch 
him,  eager,  my  fancy  suggested,  to 
catch  the  slightest  indication  of  his 
turning  round  and  encountering  her 

fize.  If  so,  her  vigilance,  as  long  as 
beheld  the  Pair,  was  in  vain.  Tho 
man  never  ventured  to  look  behind 
him.  In  half  an  hour  they  had  va- 
nished from  the  street. 

They  re-appeared  in  the  evening 
again  as  usual,  and  then,  and  for  se- 
veral subsequent  days,  (for  I  did  not 
feel  well  enough  to  undergo  some 
twenty  or  thirty  hours*  sea-sickness 
in  the  packet  that  offered  the  Satur- 
day after  my  arrival,)  I  took  a  mor- 
bid and  eager  pleasure  in  awaiting 
the  visits  and  observing  the  motions 
of  those  inscrutable  beings.  Sains- 
bury  and  his  son  were  amused,  but  not 
surprised,  at  the  anxiety  I  evinced  to 
obtain  a  nearer  msight  into  Maunsell's 
history.  My  curiosity  and  vigilance 
were,  however,  fruitless.  The  Pair 
performed  their  revolutions  with  a 
cold  uniformity,  a  silent  perseverance, 
that  I  found  sufficiently  monotonous : 
and  at  length,  after  one  or  two  bafiSea 
attempts  to  engage  the  man  in  con- 
versation, and  which  never  proceeded 
beyond  a  few  common-place  words, 
(about  his  companion  there  was  a 
something  indefinable  that  prevented 
me  fipom  ever  addressing  her^^  I  re- 
linquished any  further  hope  or  pene- 
trating the  mystery.  Towards  the 
close  of  my  stay,  and  as  my  indispo- 
sition wore  away,  the  Sainsburys 
complimented  me  by  giving  one  or 
two  dinner-parties,  and  these,  with 
some  morning  visits  and  rambles  with 
the  men  I  met  at  the  house,  served  to 
draw  my  attention  from  the  matter ; 
so  that  by  the  time  I  had  fairiy  em- 
barked on  board  the  BKtzen^  bound 
lor  Helvoetsluys,  the  circumstances 
which  had  occupied  me  so  intently  for 
the  last  fortnight  were  beginning  to 
take  then*  plaoe  among  the  remem- 
brances of  taie  past. 


Chapteb  in. 


The  passage  to  the  Dntdi  coast,  rnption,  snd  were  nnenllTened  by  nnr 
and  my  jonmer  onward  to  Heidd-  incident  that  deserves  relating.  As  it 
berg,  were  performed  without  Inter-  is  not  mj  intention  to  dwell  upon  the 
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Vicissitudes  of  my  career  at  the  high 
school  and  uniyersity,  I  shall  merely 
Bay  that,  attending  very  little  to  the 
conventional  and  arbitrary  distinctions 
by  which  the  students  of  Germany 
choose  to  classify  themselves— caring 
still  less  for  chores^  brand-faxes^  ana 
Burscfiensdiafft^  and  nothing  at  all  for 
noisy  suppers  and  their  dnmken  re- 
from — 

Toujours  fiddle  et  sans  soaci 
Cest  Tordre  da  Cnunbambuli  I 

I  very  earnestly  bent  myself  to  se- 
cond the  intentions  of  my  father.  For 
three  years,  diligently  and  indefati- 
gably,  I  pursued  a  course  of  severe 
application  to  long-neglected  studies, 
which  enabled  me  faurly  to  redeem 
the  time  I  had  squandered  in  early 
youth.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  remark, 
that,  as  is  often  the  case  with  imagi- 
native people,  the  temptations  which 
had  appeared  so  inviting  when  be- 
held from  a  distance,  faued  in  their 
powers  of  allurement  on  a  nearer  ap- 
proach. The  Spirit  of  the  Brocken 
and  I  made  no  advances  in  intimacy, 
and  I  rode  through  the  Black  Forest 
without  a  desire  to  enroll  myself 
amongst  its  freebooters. 

The  fourth  year  of  my  stay  at  Hei- 
delberg was  drawing  to  a  close,  when, 
in  pursuance  of  arrangements  entered 
Into  with  my  father,  I  returned  to 
England.  Upon  reaching  London, 
.1  drove  to  my  kind  frienoB  at  Wal- 
worth, where  I  experienced  the  same 
ready  welcome  as  before,  accompanied 
by  many  congratulations  upon  my 
academical  success,  of  which  they  had 
lieard  from  time  to  time  from  my 
family.  It  was  the  middle  of  wmter 
— the  second  or  third  week  in  Decem- 
ber— when  London  exhibits  all  that 
joyous  bustle  of  plenteousness  and 
good  cheer,  amidst  which  its  citizens 
celebrate  the  festival  of  Christmas. 
As  Mrs  Sainsbnry  and  her  daughters 
were  now  at  home,  I  was  easily  pre- 

,  vailed  on  to  prolong  my  visit  for  a 
few  days  before  I  departed  for  Lin- 
colnshire. The  moment  I  entered  the 
house,  the  rooms  and  their  associa- 
tions recalled  to  me  forcibly  the  mys- 
terious Pair,  whose  proceedingis  had 

.^ed-my  mind  with  so  much  of  ca- 
riosity and  interest  when  I  was  last  a 

.  sojourner  in  the  abode.  During  mv 
residence  in  Germany  I  had  not  for- 
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gotten  them;  and  although  the  aus- 
terity of  my  pursuits  in  that  country 
had  schooled  my  fancy  to  a  soberer 
pace,  I  could  not  fbrbear  from  enqui- 
ring, in  one  or  two  letters  which  I  had 
occasion  to  write  to  the  younger  Sains- 
bnry, whether  the  milkman  of  Wal- 
worth and  his  Shadow  still  poisoed 
their  rounds  unintermptcd,  or  if  any 
thing  had  transpiiBd  that  could  en- 
lighten our  conjectures  on  their  his- 
tory. My  correspondent  always  ne« 
glected,  or  foi^t,  to  satisfy  me  in  this 
particular ;  and  it  was  therefore  with 
something,  I  am  ashamed  to  uy, 
nearly  approaching  to  anxiety,  that 
on  the  morning  Btter  my  arrival— for 
the  gay  variety  of  the  sodal  drcJe 
had  monopolized  my  attention  until 
then — once  more,  after  so  long  ao 
interval,  seated  myself  in  the  library 
window,  under  pretence  of  seeking 
a  passage  in  Herder,  which  I  had 
quoted  for  Julia  Sainsbnry  the  pre- 
cedmg  evening,  and  awaited  the  hour 
of  noon. 

And  there,  before  the  dock  of  the 
neighbouring  diurch  had  ceased  strik- 
ing, with  the  selfsame  step,  in  the 
same  subdued  attire  in  which  I  saw 
him  four  years  ago,  came  gUdmg  up 
the  street  the  dark,  sullen  milkman ; 
and  there,  too,  close  behind  hun  u 
ever,  followed  his  shadowy  companion! 
It  is  in  vain  to  deny  it.  I  could  M 
my  heart  beating  audibly  when  I  be- 
held them,  as  if  they  were  unsubstan- 
tial visitants,  whose  appearance  I  ex- 
pected the  grave  would  have  inter- 
dicted from  my  eyes  for  ev^.  It  ^'as 
a  dim,  bitter,  wintiy  day,  and  showers 
of  sleet  were  drifting  heavily  on  the 
fierce  and  angry  wind,  soaJdng  the 
man^s  garments  through  and  through, 
and  sweeping  aside  Uie  thin  habili- 
ments of  the  female,  as  though  they 
would  tear  them  from  her  slender 
form,  and  leave  it  a  prey  to  the  keen 
wrath  of  the  elements.  Yet  the  Fab 
passed  upon  their  way,  seemingiy 
regardless  of  weather  that  had  ban- 
ished bU.  other  creatures  from  the 
streets.  As  they  stopped  beneath  the 
window  where  I  sat,  I  scrutinized 
them  eagerly,  to  see  whether  time,  or 
toil,  or  the  terrors  of  sodi  winters  as 
that  now  fmging,  bad  wrought  the 
work  of  ruin  I  would  have  expected 
,  in  theur  frames.  In  that  of  the  wonu 
there  was  but  little  alteration*  She 
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was  thinner  and  paler  perhaps,  and 
the  poorness  of  her  dress  betokened 
no  doubt  an  increase  in  her  sufferings 
and  privations ;  but  her  glance,  when 
I  could  catch  it,  had  more  of  fiery 
blackness :  her  mouth  more  of  com- 
pressed determination  than  when  I 
formerly  beheld  her.  But  in  Mann- 
sell  there  was  a  striking  change :  his 
figure  was  stooped,  his  check  hollow, 
hi3  eye  sunk :  in  a  word,  his  aspect 
now  bore  the  signs  of  that  mental 
misery  which,  on  an  earlier  occasion, 
I  had  looked  for  in  one  subjected  like 
him  to  such  long,  and  steady,  and  un- 
dying persecution.  Mournful  beings  I 
I  internally  exclaimed,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded from  my  sight,  whatever  sin- 
ful sorrow  thus  serves  to  link  together 
your  discordant  existences,  it  must 
indeed  be  of  a  damning  nature^  if  such 
a  career  as  yours  does  not  go  far  to 
expiate  it ! 

That  day,  on  the  re-assembling  of 
Ihe  family,  I  did  not  fail  to  allude  to 
the  snbject  of  the  milkman,  and  to 
express  my  surprise  at  lus  tenacity  to 
life,  as  well  as  at  the  fixedness  of 
purpose  that  enabled  him  to  pursue 
his  occupation  through  a  long  series 
of  years,  under  snch  rem«*kable  cir- 
cumstances. I  found,  however,  that 
the  ladies  only  smiled  at  the  interest 
which  my  manner  exliibited ;  some  of 
them  assuring  me,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  neighbourhood  was  now  so 
accustomed  to  the  matter,  that,  al- 
though calculated  to  aiTCSt  the  atten- 
tion of  a  stranger,  to  them  it  had 
ceased  to  be  either  a  source  of  curiosity 
or  enquiry.  I  believe  they  added, 
that  of  late  the  man's  health  had  be- 
gun io  fail,  and  that  once  or  twice, 
when  he  happened  to  be  confined  from 
indisposition,  his  companion's  visits 
were  interrupted  by  the  occurrence, 
although  she  stUl  kept  her  vigilance 
in  exercise  by  watching  unremittingly 
for  Ms  re-appearance. 

After  a  few  pleasant  days  passed  in 
London,  I  proceeded  to  Lincolnshire, 
and  had  the  happiness  of  finding  my 
family  well  when  I  arrived  at  home. 
My  father  was  quite  satisfied  with  the 
letters  I  conveyed  from  Professor  Von 
g^ammerbogen ;  my  mother  delighted 
to  receive  me  in  any  character,  whe- 
Xhet  that  of  pedant  or  prodigal.  Ni« 
cholas,  my  elder  brother,  I  found  as 
much  attached,  as  when  I  left  him, 
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to  practising  "Dull  Care"  npon  the 
violin.  In  Tom,  however,  there  was 
a  considerable  modification,  he  having 
left  his  sinister  arm  at  Hongomont,  in 
exchange  for  a  three  months*  cam- 
paign in  country  quarters  and  a  Wa- 
terloo medal.  In  the  following  term 
I  entered  at  Cambridge,  as  my  father 
had  originally  planned ;  and  in  due 
time,  upon  obtaining  my  degree,  was 
admitted  into  holy  orders.  My  first 
curacy,  it  is  singular  enough,  was 
obtained  through  the  influence  of  our 
friend  the  Walworth  banker,  and  was 
that  of  St  's,  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, but  nearer  to  town,  and. the 
centre  of  a  poor  but  densely  peopled 
district.  The  scene  of  life  I  now  en- 
tered upon  was  truly  laborious  and 
painful.  Resolved  to  perform  its 
duties  diligently  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  I  found  every  moment  I  could 
spare  from  refreshment  and  sleep 
hardly  sufficient  for  the  claims  which 
the  Comfortless,  whom  I  had  to  con- 
sole, the  Sick,  whom  I  had  to  succour, 
the  Profligate,  to  reclaim,  the  Sceptic, 
to  convince,  made  upon  my  time. 
Wholesome  and  profitable  to  my  spirit, 
I  trust,  was  this  discipline !  It  seems 
to  me  a  thing.incxplicable,  how  a  nmn 
can  advocate  the  interests,  the  bene- 
fits of  religion— can  impress  upon 
others  the  divine  precepts  of  Christia- 
nity, and  be  himself  not  a  partaker  in 
the  blessings  he  imparts.  Such  a  one, 
I  hope,  I  have  long  ceased  to  be ;  and 
although  I  do  not  profess  to  have 
attained  that  degree  of  zealous  fervour 
and  devotion,  which  sees,  in  the  light 
and  graceful  relaxati6ns  of  life  no- 
thing but  the  darkness  and  allure- 
ments of  sin,  I  humbly  believe  I  have 
endeavoured  to  make  my  course,  as 
much  as  in  me  was  possible,  conform- 
able to  the  doctrines  I  have  taught. 

Upon  settling  in  London,  I  gladly 
renewed  my  acquaintance  with  the 
Sainsburys ;  yet  so  arduous  were  the 
duties  of  my  profession,  that,  for  the 
first  two  years  in  which  I  resided  in 

St  's  parish,  I  saw  but  little  of 

this  amiable  family.  Towards  the 
close  of  that  period,  the  aid  of  an 
additional  curate,  appointed  to  assist 
in  the  district,  afforded  me  a  little 
more  leisure  time,  and  I  was  enabled 
occasionally  to  spend  an  evening  at 
Walworth.  In  passing  to  and  from 
my  friend's  house,  I  now  and  then 
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met,  and  ^ver  with  renewed  interest 
and  surprise,  the  dark  Paib  still  plod- 
ding their  melancholy.  Interminable 
rounds.  The  last  time  I  beheld  them. 
I  remember  calculating,  as  they  passed 
me,  the  number  of  years  they  had 
been  thus  incomprehensibly  associ-> 
ated,  and  speculating  on  how  many 
more  should  elaose  before  age  and 
death  terminated  that  melancholy 
partnership.  In  about  two  months 
after,  I  dined  at  the  banker^s,  and 
the  first  intelligence  with  which  John 
Sainsbnry  gi*eeted  me,  was  the  news 
that  the  milkman  of  Walworth  and 
his  oompanion  had  at  length  disap- 
peared. Maunsell,  he  said,  had  died 
some  weeks  before,  after  a  couple  of 
days^  iUness.  No  one  seemed  to 
know  of  what  disorder — ^general  debi- 
lity, it  was  thought ;  no  doctor  had 
been  called  in ;  and  not  haying  left  a 
will,  his  propertywent  to  some  dis- 
tant relatiye.  With  respect  to  the 
woman,  she  was  last  noticed,  the  eye- 
ning  of  lus  death,  sitting  in  the  usual 
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spot — within  filght  of  the  gateway 

leading  to  his  house — ^where  she  gene- 
rally awaited  his  appearance.  Sbe 
was  not  there  the  following  morning ; 
nor  was  she  seen  again.  As  the  de- 
ceased had  made  no  disclosure  respect- 
ing her,  nor  left  any  papers  that  coM 
tend  to  explain  their  connexion,  ail 
chance,  it  was  concluded,  of  clearing 
up  the  mystery  was  at  an  end  for  ever. 
I  confess  this  disappointed  me  not  s 
little.  I  found  I  had,  whenever  tbe 
strange  Pair  occurred  to  my  recoQec- 
tion,  unconsciously  entertained  a  con- 
yiction  that  I  should,  at  some  period 
or  other,  learn  their  histoiy;  and 
now  that  all  opportunity  of  so  doing 
had  yanished,  the  fancies  of  my  eariy 
youth  again  returned,  and  occupied 
me  with  their  wild  suggestions  for  s 
longer  time  than  was  either  plea^g 
or  justifiable.  The  coincidence,  how- 
eyer,  which  had  brought  me  so  often 
into  contact  with  those  singular  per- 
sons, was  not  fated  as  yet  to  dis^- 
tinue,  ' 


Chaptm  IV* 


It  was,  1  think,  abotit  half  a  yeaf 
from  this  period,  that,  in  returning 
late  one  evening  fh>m  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Russefi  Square,  where  my 
father,  during  a  short  yisit  he  was 
compelled  to  make  to  town,  had  taken 
lodgings,  I  missed  my  way,  and  got 
entangled  In  the  intricacies  of  the  nu- 
merous narrow  streets  and  ^leys  that 
lie  between  that  quarter  of  London 
and  the  eastern  end  of  Holbom.  In- 
tending to  ayail  m3rself  of  some  of  the 
public  conveyances  homewards,  I  had 
attempted  to  shorten  my  passage  to 
the  great  thoroughfares,  and  in  doing 
ao  had  thus  gone  astray.  As  it  was 
past  ten  o*clock  I  was  necessarily  hur- 
ried, and  yet  the  heat  and  heaviness 
x>t  the  night — ^it  was  July — ^prevented 
tne  freeing  myself  as  rapidly  as  I 
siiould  otherwise  have  done  from  the 
squalid  and  disagreeable  aVenues  in 
which  I  had  got  entangled.  I  was 
Just  pausing  to  enquire  my  wny  of  a 
Blattemly-looWng  woman,  who  stood 
considerably  in  m)nt  of  the  door  of  a 


dirty-looking  honse  in  one  of  tbe  dir- 
tiest lanes  1  had  yet  explored,  and 
who,  with  an  apron  thnown  round  her 
shoulders,  to  supply,  it  seemed  to 
the  absence  of  their  appropriate  gar- 
ments, appeared,  from  the  duwtion 
of  her  looks,  to  be  awaiting  some  one's 
arrival,  when  a  bid  hastened  up  the 
opposite  side  of  the  alley,  and  breath- 
ksslv  announced  to  her,  that  "  tbe 
doctner  wouldn't  come  *thont  he  fii^ 
got  his  fee." 

"  Holy  Mary,  mother  of  !  Ot 

wlsha,  what  am  1  to  do! **  cxdauncd 
the  woman  in  a  strong  Irish  accent, 
with  that  elision  of  apostrophe  bto 
complaint  peculiar  to  her  conntiy. 

"  if  she  goes  on  this  way  till  mor- 
ning two  men  wouldn't  hoidd  her,  let 
Blone  one  colleen  *  Run,  Micky,  to 
the  *seer,  an'  let  htm  cet  her  to  the  hos- 
^iddle,  or  my  heart  ^11  be  broke  from 

'  *  How  dove  I  know  where  flic  'seer 
fives  at  this  honro'thenight?**  expos- 
tulated the  boy. 


Little  girl-M)r  girl,  merdly. 
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**Tlwre'«  a  wake  in  Tim  ReUly's 
fiecond  £oor — can^t  jon  go  there,  and 
they'll  tell  you— can't  you  ?'* 

The  messenger  disappeared,  and  t 
DOW,  before  putting  tbe^  question  for 
which  I  had  stopped^  asked  the 
woman  soothingly  the  cause  of  her 
perturbation. 

^'Is  it  what's  tbe  matther,  sir? 
Matther  enough  thin — a  poor  crethur 
of  a  woman  lodgin'  with  me  is  took 
very  bod  with  the  fever.  She  wasn't 
to  say  so  bad  entirely  till  this  evening 
when  she  begin  to  ta^B)  and  'sist  upon 
gettin'  up :  an'  goin'  on  with  terrible 
talk,  thai  It  would  frighten  the  heart 
o'  you  to  hear  her." 

"  How  long,"  I  said,  "  )m  she  been 

m?" 

"Wisha,  sur,  she  was  never  well 
since  the  day  she  darkened  my  dure ; 
but  I  think  'tis  the  heat  o'  the  weather, 
an*  her  never  stirrin'  out,  an'  the  weak- 
ness entirely,  an*  the  impression  on 
her  heart,  that  is  killin*  her  now.** 

"  And  has  she  had  no  advice  ?** 

"Sorrow  the  'vice — you'd  think 
she'd  go  into  fits  when  I  mentioned  a 
docther  to  her ;  and  as  to  a  priest  or 
a  ministher — my  dear  life,  I  might  as 
well  mention  a  blunderbnsh.** 

Well  accustomed  to  hear  of,  and 
witness,  such  suffering  as  the  woman 
described,  I  was  about  to  proceed  in 
quest  of  a  physician  myself,  if  she  had 
paused  in  the  first  part  of  the  sentence 
just  finished.  The  Concluding  re- 
marks arrested  me. 

"  I  am  a  clergyman,'*  Isaid;  "will 
yon  let  me  see  this  poor  person  ?** 

"  An*  a  thousand  welcomes,  sir.  I 
know  you're  not  the  Eeveren'  Mis- 
thnr  Falvey,  that  I  goes  to  a*  Ohrist- 
maj9  an*  Easther — nor  the  ministher 
convenient  here.  Maybe  you*re"  

"  I'm  quite  unknown  here ;  but  bv 
allowing  me  to  see  your  patient.  I  shall 
be  able  to  judge  if  she  is  in  a  nt  state 
to  be  removed  to  an  hospital ;  or,  if 
instantly  necessary^  I  shall  my^ielf 
procure  medical  advice  for  her.** 

The  woman  entered  the  house  and 
I  followed  her,  waiting,  as  she  request- 
ed me,  in  the  dark  entry,  until  she 
procured  from  the  sick  chamber  the 
only  light  that  I  presume  was  burning 
in  the  dwelling.  She  then  re-appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  requested 
me  to  ascend. 

tilting  m«  up  ibur  ruinous  flights 
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of  steps,  leading  to  rooms  that  appear- 
ed to  be  tenanted  by  beings  as  miser- 
able as  herself,  she  ushered  me  into 
an  apartment  of  such  large  dimensions 
that  the  weak  rushlight  she  carried 
left  its  extremity  in  absolute  dark- 
ness. It  was  wretchedly  furnished. 
At  the  farthest  end  fi*om  the  door  was 
a  bed,  by  the  side  of  which  stood  a 
coarse-looking  girl  about  fifteen,  en- 
gaged in  preventing — ^now  by  sooth- 
ing, now  by  forcible  restraint — the 
invalid  who  occupied  it  from  attempt- 
ing to  rise. 

'*Not  another  momenta not  one 
moment  longer  I  I  must  get  up — he 
is  waiting  for  me  I  See!  I  am  late 
already,  for  'tis  daybreak — thougli  you 
cannot  see  the  dawn  through  that 
dismal  rain.  Let  me  go — wretch, 
wretch ! — let  me  go ;  he  shall  not  stir 
one  step  that  I  won't  be  near  him  to 
remind  him  of*  

Leaving  the  candle  near  the  door, 
my  guide  approached  the  bed,  and 
beckoned  me  to  follow.  I  advanced, 
and  even  through  the  misty  shadows 
that  enveloped  the  place,  I  recognised, 
in  the  emaciated  Form  struggling  on 
the  couch,  her  wild  flashing  eyes  now 
wilder  with  fever  and  insanity,  the 
well-remembered  wanderer  who  had 
80  often  excited  my  interest  in  Wal- 
worth. 

"Ha!**  she  continued,  after  stop- 
ping suddenly,  as  lunatics  will  do  when 
a  stranger  unexpectedly  appears,  and 
intently  observing  me  for  some  mi- 
nutes. "  Ha  1  I  knew  I  was  late — 
see  there.  He  has  come  to  seek  me, 
for  the  first  time,  too,  for  seventeen 
— eighteen — oh !  so  many  long  years. 
Ha,  ha  I  all  in  black,  too — Barnard — 
and  you've  brought  your  wealthy 
bride " — and  she  glanced  at  the  wo- 
man, who  stood  beside  me ;  "  but, 
faugh,  how  her  limbs  rattle — ^not  a 
whole  bone,"  she  said,  with  a  hyste- 
rical laugh,  "  in  her  beautiful  body  1" 

In  tfiis  way  she  continued  to  rave, 
during  the  short  time  I  remained  in 
the  apartment.  I  attempted  to  ask 
her  a  few  questions,  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  how  far  the  distraction  of 
her  mind  was  consequent  upon  her 
disorder;  but  her  only  replies  were 
mad  and  incoherent  allusions  to  past 
^scenes  and  occurrences,  that  seemed 
entirely  to  engross  her  attention. 
Finding  my  presence  of  no  avail,  I 
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qnitted  the  place,  and  was  about  to 
deposit  a  small  sum  with  the  hostess 
for  the  sufferer's  use,  when  she  very 
ingenuously  informed  me  it  was  not 
at  the  moment  necessary,  that  person 
herself  having  always,  in  the  payment 
of  her  weekly  rent,  entrusted  to  her 
hands  money  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  several  ensuing  days. 

"  An'  though  we're  sometimes  bad 
enough  off,  sir,  when  the  boys  don't 
get  the  work  at  Mr  Cubitt's,  still, 
shure,  if  I  was  to  wrong  a  poor  sickly 
crethur  like  that  of  her  thrifle  of 
change,  'twould  melt  away  the  weight 
o'  myself  in  goold  if  I  had  it." 

I  conld  not  help  smiling  at  this  un- 
wonted display  of  honesty  in  so  unex- 
pected a  quarter,  and  promising  her 
that  ^uch  care  and  attention  to  her 
sick  tenant  should  not  go  unrewarded, 
I  departed,  escorted  by  "Micky,"  who 
had  returned  to  say  that  no  intelli- 
gence of  the  'seer  was  to  be  obtained 
at  Tim  Reilly's.  On  making  our  way 
into  Uolborn,  I  called  at  the  nearest 
Burgeon's,  and,  giving  him  my  address, 
I  dispatched  him  back  with  the  boy, 
directing  him,  at  the  same  time,  not 
to  allow  the  woman  to  be  removed 
unless  her  disorder  was  a  contagious 
one,  (which,  I  was  persuaded,  it  was 
not,)  and  requesting,  should  the  aid 
of  a  physician  be  necessary,  he  would 
at  once  procure  it,  for  which,  with  all 
other  expenses,  I  would  be  answerable. 
Touching  this  latter  point,  the  lad 
had  informed  me  as  we  came  along, 
that  he  did  not  think  their  lodger  was 
at  all  at  a  loss  for  money,  as  she 
procured  it  about  once  a-month,  he 
thought,  (the  only  time  she  ever  went 
abroad,)  from  some  "  gentleman's 
office  in  the  coorts." 

Although  living  at  such  a  distance, 
I  contrived  to  see  the  unfortunate 
invalid  several  times  in  the  following 
week.  I  found  I  was  right  as  to  the 
nature  of  her  disorder.  An  eminent 
physician  had  been  called  in  once  or 
twice  during  its  most  violent  pa- 
roxysms, and  stated,  that  it  was  likely 
her  malady  was  not  the  cause,  but  the 
consequence,  of  some  extraordinaiy 
mental  excitement.  Under  the  judi- 
cious treatment  he  pointed  out,  the  fe- 
ver gradually  subsided,  and  for  a  short 
time  there  was  an  appearance  in  the 
patient  of  returning  convalescence. 
But  her  physical  cneigiea  were  ex- 
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hansted,  and  it  was  evident  that  a 
very  short  period  would  tcrmmate  her 
existence.  Reason,  too,  never  wholly 
resumed  its  functions,  if  indeed  it  had 
ever  of  late  years  exerdsed  theminthat 
wearied  brain.  Her  ideas  assumed  a 
certain  degree  of  coherenijy.  She  was 
able  to  converse  occasionany  with 
calmness,  to  recognise  laces  £imi]iar 
to  her,  and  appeared  sensible  of  and 
even  grateful  for  my  vi^ts,  and  the 
assiduity  with  which  I  sought  to  awa- 
ken her  to  some  preparation  for  the 
groat  approaching  change ;  but 

^  the  ddicafte  diun 
Of  thought,  once  tangled,  never  cleir*d 
■gain:" 

never  wkoUy  cleared.  The  lightning 
of  insanity  flashed  continuaUy  from 
the  heavy  cloud  that  hung  upon  her 
soul.  The  allusions,  too,  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  making  to  some  transac- 
tions of  bygone  years,  were  of  so 
startling  a  nature,  that  I  was  fiiDy 
confirmed  in  my  early  imprcssioD 
she  had  been  at  one  time  of  her  life 
implicated  in  some  wond^fol,  nay, 
heinous  occurrence.  Upon  this  point 
it  was  my  intention,  if  possible,  to 
w:in  her  gradually  to  confide  to  me  the 
secret  of  her  guilt  or  wrongs,  hoping 
by  this  means  to  relieve  her  spirit  by 
seeming  to  share  in  its  burdens  and 
disti-ess. 

With  the  quick  perception  of  per- 
sons labouring  like  her  under  mental 
aberration,  she  seemed  to  anticipate 
my  purpose.  I  was  one  morning  sit- 
ting by  her  bedside,  when  she  sud- 
denly began — 

"You  asked  me  yest^day  if  I  re- 
membered having  ever  seen  you  before 
this  illness — this  late  attack— and  I 
said  no.  It  was  false.  I  spoke  as  I 
thought  at  the  time ;  but,  in  looking 
at  you  now,  I  recollect  you  wwe  one 
of  those  people  I  often  met  at  Wal- 
worth. I  even  think  you  once  at- 
tempted to  get  into  his  confidence— 
.(now,  do  not  interrupt  me.)  Yon  like- 
wise desired  to  know  why  one  like  me, 
who  appears  superior  in  mind  and 
language  to  thewretched  class  amongst 
whom  you  find  her,  should  have  led 

the  life  Stay  I  send  for  a  sherilPi 

officer,  and  I  will  tell  you." 

I  assured  her  I  saw  no  necessity  at 
that  moment  for  the  presence  of  sndi 
a  person ;  and,  as  she  appeutd  some- 
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what  more  excited  than  I  had  seen 
her  for  several  dajs>  I  endeavoured  to 
lead  her  away  from  the  subject  that 
occapied  her,  by  turning  the  conversa- 
tion to  some  indifferent  topic  But  it 
would  not  do.  She  still  reverted  to 
the  point  at  which  she  had  broken  off; 
and  I  was  at  length  obliged  to  let  her 
pursue  the  course  of  her  own  thoughts 
as  she  pleased. 

"  t>id  you  ever  think  me  handsome? 
Many  once  thought  me  so ;  but  that 
is  long  ago.  My  father  was  still  hand- 
somer. He  was  the  younger  of  two 
brothers,  both  wealthy.  They  were 
plain  Devonshire  farmers— each,  too, 
was  a  widower,  with  each  a  daughter. 
So  far  for  their  likeness  to  one  an- 
other. Now  for  the  contrast.  My  - 
father  spent  his  wealth,  died,  and  left 
me  a  beggar.  Her^s  (my  pretty  cou- 
sin Martha's)  saved  it,  and  left  his 
child  an  heiress — a  Temptation — a 
priae  for  all  the  bumpkins  and  gra- 
ziers about  us.  I  was  glad  to  live 
with  her.  We  kept  house  together. 
We  were  both  of  an  age — ^young, 
handsome,  lively,  and  for  our  station, 
or  rather  for  a  higher  one,  well  edu- 
cated. Here  again  ceased  the  resem- 
blance. Like  my  father,  I  was  open, 
guileless,  unsuspectmg — and  it  de- 
stroyed me.  She  was  mean,  cunning, 
treacherous,  and  would — ^but  hell 
was  too  strong  for  her — ^have  tri- 
umphed. My  cousin  had  numerous 
offers  of  marriage.  I  had  none. 
Among  several  young*  men  who  fre- 
quented our  society,  was  a  substantial 
farmer  named  Barnard.  You  have 
seen  him.  When  you  first  beheld  him 
he  was  little  altered.  He  had  ever 
that  cursed  look  of  Cain  upon  his  fore- 
head, though  I  branded  it  a  little 
deeper.  Do  not  thus  stop  me  I — 
breath ! — I  have  breath  enough.  Bar- 
nard was  gay,  smooth,  agreeable — 
what  was  more,  he  was  my  suitor 
— ^the  only  one  amid  throngs  that  was 
attentive,  kind,  obliging  to  me.  I  felt 
first  grateful,  and  next  loved  him-^ 
you  shall  hear  how  well. 

Onr  match  began  to  be  talked  of. 
Martha  from  some  whim  disapproved 
of  it.  He  ceased  to  visit  at  the  house 
— ^bttt  I  would  not  give  him  up ;  and 
while  he  contemplated,  as  I  thought, 
arrangements  for  our  marriage,  we 
often  met  alone.  Judgment  is  over 
with  bim  now— mine  is  at  hand,  and 
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I  will  not  load  him  with  guilt  that, 
after  all,  may  not  be  his.  He  was 
the  only  being  that  cared  for  me  on 
earth,  and  I  clung  to  Mm  with  a  ten- 
fold affection.  How  do  I  know  but  it 
was  this  mad  confidence  that  first 
awoke  the  villain  in  his  soul  ?  That 
wine  " — 

I  held  the  glass  to  her  lips ;  and, 
while  I  wiped  the  damp  drops  of  agony 
from  her  brow,  I  besought  her  to  de- 
fer the  sequel  of  her  story  until  she 
was  more  capable  of  pursuing  it. 

"  No,"  she  said ;  "  it  must  be  now, 
or  not  at  all.  I  am  stronger  than  I 
have  been  for  months  to-day.  Where 
was' I  ? — Stealing  back  day  after  day 
to  Martha^s,  a  trampled,  but  not  an 
unhbping  spirit ;  for  I  still  looked  for- 
ward to  his  fulfilling  his  promise.  He 
once  more  was  a  visitor  at  our  house. 
I  did  not  know  why — did  not  care — 
he  was  there,  and  I  was  satisfied  :  I 
had  no  eyes  for  any  thing  else.  But 
the  blow  was  coming.  It  fell — it  smote 
us  all  to  dust. 

"  I  was  one  morning  occupied  alone 
in  some  domestic  duty,  wlien  I  heard 
Bamard^s  name  pronounced  by  two 
female  servants  of  our  farm,  who  were 
employed  in  the  next  apartment.  I 
listened — ^poor  souls!  they  were  merely 
agreeing  *  how  natural  it  was  for  Mr 
Barnard  to  have  jilted  Miss — (but  let 
my  very  name  be  unpronounced) — 
and  taken  up  with  Miss  Martha,  who 
had  all  the  fortune.'  Was  it  not  a 
natural  remark?  So  natural,  that 
every  being  in  the  country  had  already 
made  it  but  her  whose  heart  it  broke 
to  hear  it.  I  rushed  from  the  spot,  a 
mist  spreading  before  my  eyes  as  I 
hastened  on.  I  sought  out  Barnard ; 
I  foufd  him,  and  alone.  I  told  him 
of  the  report  I  had  overheard.  Ho 
said  it  was  not  new  to  him.  I  charged 
him  with  perfidy — he  avowed  it. 
Half- dreaming,  I  attempted  to  catch 
his  hand.  He  coolly  withdrew  it. 
I  knelt  before  him — I  clasped  his 
knees — I  wept,  and  prayed  ho  would 
bless  me  by  treading  me  to  death  be- 
neath his  feet.  He  extricated  himself 
with  a  laugh,  bid  me  not  be  a  fool, 
and  left  me. 

.  "Before  I  rose  from  the  spot  where  I 
had  fallen,  a  dreadful  shadow  passed, 
as  it  were,  suddenly  across  me,  ana 
some  black  passion  I  had  never  known 
till  then  took  possession  of  my  spuit. 
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It  waa  jBALorsY.  I  returned  home, 
and  hastened  to  hare  an  interview 
with  Martha.  Hitherto  I  had  been 
of  a  quiet,  timid  disposition — waa 
now  bold  from  frenxy  and  betrayed 
aflfection.  I  upbraided  my  cousin  with 
duplicity,  with  meanness  in  receiving 
the  addresses  of  the  man  betrothed  to 
her  relative.  She  retorted  by  draw- 
ing comparisons  between  our  attrac- 
tions, personal  as  well  as  pecuniary. 
At  these  I  smiled — bitterly  perhaps, 
but  still  I  smiled.   She  scoffed  at  my 

Elea  that  Barnard  waa  my  affianced 
usband,  declared  her  intention  of 
marrying  him,  and  ended  by  insinua- 
ting that  I  had  lost  hhn  by  the  very 
nnguardedness  of  my  affection.  I 
never  smiled  again. 

I  was  mad  from  that  day  forward. 
My  whole  existence  changeo.  I  waa 
a  dissembler— a  liar— for  my  life  waa 
a  long  lie — and,  come  near — am  a 
murderer.  I  lived  blindly  on — a  day 
was  fixed  for  thehr  marriage  —  but, 
though  I  knew  not  how  it  was  to  be — 
I  knew  another  would  never  stand  at 
the  altar  as  his  bride. 

"  She  and  I  had  apparently  been  re- 
conciled— saw  Barnard  no  more, 
save  in  her  presence — lulled  them 
both  into  a  belief  that  I  waa  a  poor, 
trodden,  and  stingless  thing. 

"  The  Sunday  preceding  the  wedding- 
day  arrived.  It  was  a  lovely  eveulnff 
in  summer,  and  Martha  and  he  and 
I  wandered  far  away  into  the  fields — 
they  to  taste  the  firesbness  of  nature, 
I,  to  wonder  the  fiowers  did  not  wither 
beneath  our  tread;  for  we  were  all 
alike  evil  and  abandoned.  In  our  way, 
we  visited  a  mill  that  was  soon  to  be- 
come t  he  property  of  Barnard  1^  right 
of  his  bride.  In  passing  through  the 
different  lofts  into  which  it  was  divid- 
ed, we  paused  in  one  to  admire  the 
immense  and  complicated  machinery 
connected  with  the  great  wheel  that 
worked  the  manufactory.  Martha, 
ever  capricious  and  perverse,  wished 
to  see  the  engine  set  in  motion.  But 
there  was  not  a  servant — not  a  crea- 
ture, save  ourselves — within  a  mile  of 
the  spot  at  the  moment.  Barnard, 
however,  volunteered  to  ^  to  the  mill- 
dam  outside,  and,  on  a  signal  from  ua, 
to  undo  the  wicket  that  kept  back  the 
waters  from  the  wheel.  I  watched 
him  from  the  window  till  he  took  lua 
station  at  the  spot.  Just  then  Martha, 
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who,  with  permse  InanlsftlTeness, 
had  been  standing  caged  withh  the 
Iron  framework  of  the  engine^^  in 
hastening  to  leave  It  missed  her  foot- 
ing, and  stumbled  backward  agam 
within  its  circle.  A  streak  as  of  fiit 
flashed  through  the  place.  I  wared 
m^  hand ;  there  waa  the  sudden  rush 
of  tumbling  water,  a  fiunt  shriek,  and 
then  the  roar  and  thunder  of  the  en(H-- 
mous  wheels  hunying  on,  grinding  ud 
tearing  her  to  pieces.  And  thenctme 
the  horrorstruck  look  of  I)im,  oymg 
out  to  Heaven  in  his  vain  impotoicy, 
and  my  own  mad  laughter,  riogiog 
high  over  it  all  I 

His  consternation  and  despair— iiis 
Wild  attempts  to  stay  the  progress  of 
tiie  crashing;  machinery— his  wrath  at 
my  exultatK)n—- onl^  raised  me  to  a 
higher  state  of  treazj — ttkzt  frooiy  of 
heart  and  brain  that  never  went  trm 
me  more.  I  hollowed  in  his  ear  bow 
I  had  done  it — and  when  he  flusghun- 
self  on  the  ground  in  a  passion  of  re- 
morse and  grief,  I  danced  round  hho, 
proclaiming  my  hate  and  guilt,  and 
summoning  him  to  give  me  up  to  jnstice. 
It  was  now  his  turn  to  quiver  under 
the  lash  of  conscience.  He  accosed 
himself  of  the  ruin  I  had  wrought— 
admowledged  his  falsehood— cried 
aloud  for  mercy — and  still  I  exoltad 
with  a  fiercer  laughter,  with  a  louder 
demand  that  he  would  give  me  to  the 
gibbet.  He  endeavoured  to  fiy  from 
the  spot.  I  pursued  him.  I  ketek 
LEFT  HIM  A6AIK.  There  was  a  lone 
illness — a  blot  npon  my  memory.  I 
cannot  tell  you  any  thing  of  its  dnn- 
tion.  Her  remains  were  found— there 
waa  an  enquiry — he  waa  the  only 
witnessr— he  kept  our  ucret.  On  my 
recovery,  I  found  ho  had  sold  his  pro- 
perty, and  departed  to  some  di^iant 
quarter  In  the  norUi  of  England.  I 
tracked  him  there.  I  had  vowed  to 
haunt  his  soul  with  the  memoiy  of 
niy  crime,  until  he  surrendered  me  to 
justice.  He  sought  to  shun  me,  by 
changing  his  name  and  removing  ftm 
one  pla<^  of  residence  to  another;  hot 
in  vain.  My  revenge  was  as  hard  and 
cruel  aa  liis  own  look  on  the  mormngt 
in  his  orchard,  when  he  spumed  me 
fainting  from  liis  feet.  Go  where  he 
would,  I  pursued.  At  last  he  settled 
near  London — in  that  place  where  tob 
first  beheld  us.  You  know  the  rest  of 
our  career.   If  guilt  can  be  atoned 
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for  by  human  sutferlng — ^the  wrath  of 
years — the  raghig  wind — the  scorch- 
ing snn  —  ruined  youth — premature 
age — ^privation,  misery,  madness,  and 
hate,  have  well  atoned  for  ours.  You 
shake  your  head.  It  is  not  so  ?  Well, 
jon  were  the  first  to  teach  me  to  vent 
my  burning  thoughts  in  prayer.  Pray 
with  me  now.  I  seem  to  have  lived 
all  my  evil  passions  over  again  in  this 
last  hour.  Do  not  leave  me  yet,  bat 
—pray!" 

Such  was  the  disastrous  tale  im- 
parted to  me  in  almost  the  last  inter- 
view I  had  with  its  hapless  narrator. 
Either  the  recollections  she  had  lived 
through,  as  she  said,  in  so  short  n 
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space,  or  the  exertions  caused  by  its 
recital,  were  too  much  for  her  enfee- 
bled intellect.  Delirium  shortly  after 
returned,  and  continued  to  within  a 
few  hours  of  her  dissolution,  which 
occurred  on  the  evenhig  of  the  follow- 
ing day.  I  was  present  when  she  ex- 
pired. She  instructed  me  where  to 
find  the  agent,  who  paid  her  a  small 
stipend  derived  from  a  distant  rela- 
tive, (to  whom,  by  her  uncle's  will, 
his  property  descended,)  that  I  might 
apprise  him  of  her  death.  She  was 
quite  sensible  at  the  awful  moment ; 
and  there  is  still  a  hope  mingled  with 
the  melancholy  ren)embrance  that  her 
last  entreaty  to  me  was— to  "  pbay 
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Ths  miseries  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  the  oppressions  tinder  which  tney 
groan,  form  the  topics  of  conversation 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe — you 
hear  of  them  at  Kome  and  at  Con- 
stantinople— they  are  discussed  on  the 
prairies  of  Texas  and  in  the  wilds  of 
the  Oregon — in  Paris  and  at  Vienna 
yon  are  bored  by  their  constant  repe- 
tition. The  "  smart"  American  con- 
tributes his  dollars,  and  the  pious 
Belgian"*  his  prayers,  to  effect  their 
redress ;  and  they  have  fairly  driven 
from  the  field  of  compassion  all  sym- 
pathy for  the  plundered  Jews  and  per- 
secuted Poles.  The  restless  French- 
man speculates  on  them  as  the  cer- 
tain means  by  which  England  may  be 
humiliated;  and  impatiently  awaits 
the  moment  when,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  young  De  Joinville,  fifty  thou- 
sand of  "  lee  braves  "  may  be  thrown 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  national  disaffection, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  mortally 
wounding  his  ancient  enemy,  and  of 
giving,  as  a  boon  to  its  oppi*essed  in- 
habitants, that  liberty  of  which  he 
talks  so  much  and  knows  so  little. 
Doubtless  the  sufferings  of  this  pa^ 
iient  people  have,  before  now,  drawn 


tears  from  the  sensitive  eyes  of  the 
brother  of  the  sun ; "  and  the  saga- 
cious and  enlightened  Lin"  has  al- 
ready suggested  to  his  celestial  mas- 
ter the  propriety  of  dispatching  some 
of  his  invincible  war-junks  to  effect 
the  liberation  of  the  degraded  slaves 
of  the  red  and  blue  devils "  who 
have  so  cruelly  annoyed  hun.  Every 
one  has  heard,  and  every  one  talks,  of 
Irish  grievances ;  but  no  one  seems  to 
know  exactly  what  those  grievances 
are :  their  existence  appears  to  be  so 
unquestionable,  that  to  dispute  it  is 
not  only  useless  but  almost  disrepu- 
table ;  and  yet  if  one  venture  to  en- 
quire of  those  who  declaun  most  loudly 
against  them  wherein  they  consist, 
they  limit  themselves  to  generalities, 
and  quote  the  admitted  state  of  the 
country  as  proof  positive  of  English 
ii^ustice  and  Saxon  misrula 

That  the  inhabitants  of  distant 
countries  should  believe  what  they 
hear  so  constantly  asserted,  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  much  surprise ;  nor  that 
the  enemies  of  England  and  of  order 
should  credit  what  it  suits  their  incli- 
nations to  believe ;  but  that  those  who 
live  close  to  the  scene  of  such  grievous 
inflictions — ^that  those  who  are  the 


*  Mr  O'Comiell  stated  in  his  speech,  after  ''the  liberation,''  that  that  meat 
unexpected  and  miraculous  event  had  been  publicly  prayed  for  in  all  the  churohee 
of  Belgium. 
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fellow-subjects  of  the  opjwressed,  and 
who  may  be  said  to  be  the  instra- 
menta  whereby  those  enormities  are 
perpetrated— should  take  for  granted 
aU  they  hear  stated,  without  endea* 
Youring  to  discover  the  truth  of  those 
assertions  or  the  extent  of  their  own 
culpability,  does  seem  to  us  almost 
incredibjie.  Yet  so  it  is.  Irish  griev- 
ances are  now  in  fashion.  The  most 
glaring  fabrications  are  swallowed 
with  anxiety  if  they  only  profess  to  be 
recitals  of  Irish  sufferings;  and  the 
British  people  seem  ready  to  yield  to 
the  clamours  of  mendacious  and  de- 
signing demagogues,  measures  not  only 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  for  whose  welfare  they  pro- 
fess so  much  anxiety,  but  absolutely 
ruinous  to  the  glory  and  the  power  of 
their  own. 

Wo  will  not  stop  here  to  discuss 
the  benefits  which  we  are  told  would 
accrue  to  the  Irish  nation  from  the 
success  of  a  measure  which  never  can 
bo  carried  while  Ireland  holds  loyal 
subjects,  or  Britain  has  an  arm  to 
wield ;  but  we  shall  at  once  proceed 
to  ascertain  if  those  glaring  injustices, 
which  make  us  the  world^s  table-talk, 
really  exist,  and  if  the  admitted  mf- 
sery  of  the  Irish  people  can,  with 
truth,  be  attributed  to  the  unjust  or 
partial  legislation  of  the  British  Par- 
liament. 

We  do  not  seek  to  deny,  that  the 
interests  of  Ireland  have  not  been  ne- 
glected or  unfairiy  dealt  by,  in  for- 
mer times.  With  that  we  have  no- 
thing now  to  do;  we  take  the  existing 
state  of  things,  and  we  maintain,  and 
will,  we  trust,  convince  our  readers, 
that  instead  of  being  oppressed  or 
wronged  by  legislative  enactments, 
Ireland  is  (as  matters  are  at  present 
managed)  greatly  favoured,  and  that 
instead  of  complaining  of  injustice, 
her  inhabitants  should  be  most  grate- 
ful for  the  exemptions  which  are 
granted  them,  and  fbr  the  fostering 
care  which  a  Conservative  govern- 
ment has  extended,  and  is  still  anxi- 
ous to  extend  to  them. 

In  supporting  our  view  of  the  case, 
we  shall  appeal  to  facts — facts  which, 
if  untrue,  can  easUy  be  refuted ;  and 
first,  wo  shall  apply  ourselves  to  the 
amoimt  of  taxation  imposed  on  Ire- 
land by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
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Iruh  people  are  exempt  frmn  erery 
gpecies  of  direct  taxation  !  and  thfir 
indirect  taxes  are  not  more  than  those 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  England 
and  Scotland  are  subject.  Thus,  while 
the  English  and  Scotch  gentteman  is 
taxed  for  his  servants,  lus  carriages, 
his  horses,  his  dogs,  and  his  annwial 
bearings--and,  in  addition,  paja,  in 
conmon  with  the  tradhig  and  open- 
tive  classes,  his  window-tax— the 
Irish  gentleman  and  tradesman  are 
totally  free  from  all  such  imposts.  And 
though,  at  first  sight,  this  exemption 
would  seem  to  benefit  only  the  weal- 
thier dasses,  still  when  we  find,  as  is 
certainly  the  case,  that  it  enables  the 
Irish  gently  to  keep  much  la^  es< 
tablishments  than  men  of  similar  for- 
tune could  attempt  to  do  in  this  comi- 
try ;  that  consequently  more  persons 
are  employed  as  servants ;  that  it  en- 
hances the  value  of  horses  by  increas- 
ing the  demand  for  them ;  that  it  also 
greatly  adds  to  the  number  of  car- 
riages used,  and,  of  course,  to  the  em- 
plo}'ment  of  the  artisan — ^we  must  ad- 
mit that  it  has  no  slight  influenoe  on 
the  condition  both  of  the  tradesman 
and  the  agriculturist. 
.  Ireland  pays  no  income-tax!  (at 
least  no  Irishman  need  pay  it  if  be 
choose  to  reside  at  home;)  for  the 
Minister  and  the  Parliament,  tohostiU 
to  Irish  interests,  have  only  subjected 
the  absentees  to  its  ox)eration;  and  we 
find,  that  m  the  year  ending  the  lOtb 
October  1844— 

England  and  Scotland  paid  by  assess- 
ed taxes,     .      .  £4,2(U,8(»5 
By  income-tax,       .  5,158,470 

Total,  £9,S$8,325 

While  under  those  two  heads, "  w- 
jured^  persecuted  Ireknuf^  paid  not  one 
shilling! 

Thus  we  see,  that  a  sum  of  over 
nine  millions  is  annually  levied  (tm 
off  the  inhabitants  of  the  favoured" 
portions  of  the  British  empire,  to- 
wards which  "  qppreseed  IrtloRd^  is 
not  called  upon  to  contribnte  six- 
pence! 

It  may  be  said,  those  taxes  onlr 
aflfcct  the  wealthy,  and  it  Is  not  tbelr 
grievances  which  call  so  loudiy  for  it- 
dress ;  it  is  the  burdens  imposed  on 
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the  poor  landholders  which  demand 
our  attentioD. 

We  have,  in  a  former  Number  of  this 
Magazine,  see  Vol.  Iv.  p.  638,  shown 
that  the  rents  paid  for  land  in  Ireland 
are  at  least  one- third  less  than  the  rents 
paid  in  England ;  (but  were  it  even 
otherwise,  the  right  to  dispose  of  pro- 
perty to  the  best  advantage  could  not 
be  by  law  interfered  with.)  In  that  ar- 
ticle we  stated,  that  in  addition  to  his 
rent,  the  English  occupier  is  subject  by 
law  to  the  payment  of  tithes,  which  in 
many  instances  amount  to  more  than 
the  entire  rent  imposed  on  the  Irish 
tenant;  and  that  by  recent  enact- 
ments, the  payment  of  the  Protestant 
church  has  been  transferred  from  the 
Irish  tenantry  to  the  landlords,  nine- 
tenths  of  whom  are  Protestants ;  that 
the  English  tenant  pays  €iU  the  poor- 
rates,  while  the  Irish  tenant  is  only 
called  on  to  pay  the  half;  and  that 
while  the  former  is  subject  to  county 
and  parochial  rates,  in  addition  to 
turnpikes,  which  are  a  heavy  bur- 
den, the  latter  pays  only  the  county 
cess,  the  amount  of  which  depends 
veiy  much  on  his  own  conduct.  We 
cannot,  then,  discover  that  the  Irish 
peasantry  are  subject  to  an^  pecuniary 
grievances  which  legislation  has  in- 
flicted, or  could  remove ;  neither  can 
we  perceive  any  neglect  of  their  mte- 
rests  evinced  by  the  British  Minister 
or  the  Saxon  Parliament ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  see  that  they  have  been 
specially  protected  by  particular  en- 
actments against  the  payment  of 
charges  to  which  the  occupiers  of  the 
other  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  still  subject.  If  the  Irish  farmers 
set  their  faces  against  the  commission 
of  crime,  instead  of  tacitly,  if  not 
openly,  affording  protection  to  the 
greatest  delinquents,  it  is  clear  that 
the  amount  of  the  county  cess,  the 
only  tax  the  tenant  pays^  might  be 
greatly  diminished ;  the  constabuhuy 
force  might  be,  under  more  favom- 
able  circumstances,  reduced  irom  nine 
thousand  men  (its  present  strength) 
to  half  that  number;  and  if  the  people 
abstained  from  houghing  the  cattle  or 
burning  the  houses  of  those  who  are 
obnoxious  to  them,  the  county  rates 
would  not  amount  to  more  than'  one- 
third  of  the  sum  at  present  levied. 
Thus,  then,  the  amount  of  the  only 
direct  tax  the  peasantry  have  to  pay, 
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mainly  dependent  on  the  peaceable 

conditioa  of  the  country :  if  the  people 
be  orderly  and  obedient  to  the  laws, 
its  amount  is  reduced;  if  otherwise, 
and  they  have  heavy  assessments 
to  pay,  to  reimburse  those  they  have 
injured,  no  one  is  to  blame  for  it 
but  themselves.  We  would,  then, 
ask  any  candid  man,  if  it  would  be 
possible  for  any  government  to  act 
more  leniently  towards  Ireland  as  re- 
gards taxation?  She  is  exempt  from 
her  proportion  of  the  nine  millions 
levied  from  the  other  portions  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  many  of  the 
local  assessments  to  which  her  inha- 
bitants are  subject,  were,  by  special 
enactments,  removed  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  and 
placed  on  those  of  the  proprietors. 

Thus,  then,  under  the  head  of  tax- 
ation, no  injustice  can  be  said  to  be 
committed. 

The  extent  of  the  Irish  representa- 
tion, and  the  laws  regulating  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  both  in  the  cities  and 
counties,  form  a  prominent  portion  of 
Irish  grievances ;  yet  if  the  efficiency 
of  the  representation  is  to  be  judged 
by  the  influence  which  it  exercises  on 
the  councils  of  the  empire,  or  the  re- 
gistration laws  be  tested  by  the  results 
which  they  have  produced,  the  Irish 
have  little  reason  to  complaui  of 
either.  The  very  exemption  from 
taxation  to  the  amount  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  proves  one  of  two  things 
— either  that  the  British  minister  and 
British  representation  are  peculiarly 
partial  to  the  interests  of  Ireland, 
(which  would  destroy  the  favourite 
doctrine  of  English  hatred  and 
Saxon  oppression;^')  or  that  the  Irish 
representation  is  powerful  enough  not 
only  to  protect  their  constituents  from 
injustice,  but  to  secure  them  peculiar 
advantages.  That  the  amount  of  re- 
presentation already  enjoyed  by  Ire- 
land is  at  /etu/ sufficient  for  all  consti- 
tutional purposes,  cannot  be  doubted; 
for  every  que  knows  that  b  v  the  Radical 
portion  of  it  alone,  an  aomlnistration 
odious  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
and  rejected  by  their  representatives, 
was  for  years  kept  m  office,  and  that 
through  its  instrumentality  both  Whig 
and  Tory  ministers  have  been  com- 
pelled te  abandon  measures  which 
they  believed  \fi  be  beneficial,  and 
which  they  brought  fonvard  in  a  spirit 
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of «oo«Miftg,  andwIOi AdMlfttapro-  men  wfao  regisMldf toied  inl W 

tBOtttlMbMti&tmstsoftkeootmtry.  and  in  1837,  sore  generaUjr  stffl  in  ox- 

In  the  fiwt  Pariiament  elected  ira-  fatenoe— the  same  tenures  snder  which 

der  the  Reform  BiU,  and  after  the  ttieyregi«ter«d8tilloontini»-the«anie 

eyetem  of  regiBtration  now  oomplaid-  asBietaiit  barriBters  before  whom  they 

ed  of  came  into  operation,  the  Irish  regfetered  (or  ones  more  favourable  te 

represeiitation conasted of  their  Interests)  stiU  preside;  it  is 

Liberals,       ...      74  dear,  therefore,  that  if  the  peo^  were 

Conservatives,  .  .  81  Inclined  to  claim  the  fhmchise,  they 
Now,  when  it  is  borne  in  mhid,  thai;  have  only  to  take  the  neeessary  steps 
beyond  qnestlon  lit  least  nine-  to  secnre  It— but  they  won't.  They 
tenths  of  the  landed  property  of  Ire-  Were  persecuted  betweoi  Oie  pnrntB 
land  is  possessed  by  the  Conservative  and  their  landlords— they  see  the  hol- 
partT,  and  that  that  party  was  able  lowness  of  the  agitaton,  who  used 
to  secnre  to  itself  litae  more  than  a  them  for  their  own  purposes,  and  thea 
fourth  of  the  representation,  it  must  left  them  to  ruin ;  and,  as  the  surest 
be  admitted  that  numbers  told,  and  way  to  avoid  trouble,  they  doat  re- 
that  the  mnfiB  was  represented  in  a  gisteratall;  the  landlords  not  havinf 
ratio  beyond  what  the  constitution  con-  any  influence  over  their  votes,  ind 
templates.  Sofar,  then,  as  relates  to  the  not  wishing  to  quarrd  with  tbem, 
laws  regulating  the  elective  franchise,  don't  induce  them  to  do  so— and  they 
!f  tiiey  are  to  be  judged  of  by  the  re-  liave  hitherto  resisted  the  eiRwts  d 
suits  which  they  produced,  the  Liberal  the  country  agents  of  tiie  Com  Bx- 
party  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  change.  What  man  of  sense  woold 
ftnd  the  Roman  Catholics  still  less ;  put  himself  upon  the  reguter,  when 
of  the  Radical  majority,  they  num-  he  well  knows  that  any  de\iationftOTi 
bered  thirty-five,  or  nearly  one-half;  the  path  pointed  out  to  him  by  the 
and  If  eligible  men  could  be  had  of  priest,  would  not  only  entail  cones 
their  body,  or  if  their  leaders  wished  and  persecutions  on  himself,  but  hi- 
lt, undoubtedly  persons  of  their  pro-  enlt  and  outrage  on  the  innocent  mem- 
fossionmi^t  have  been  returned  in  l)er8of  his  family?  Whowwddesta- 
every  instance  in  Which  liberal  Pro-  blish  his  right  to  vote,  when  he  wonM 
testants  were  seated.  They  had  the  be  called  on  to  exercise  that  right 
power  to  eifect  this :  if  they  abstafaied  with  his  grajx  dug  btfam  hii  dweMmg, 
from  using  it,  influenced  either  by  and  the  death's  head  akd  cross* 
good  taste  or  motives  of  prudence,  bonbs  aftixed  to  his  noon  I ! 
they  still  have  no  reason  to  complAih  The  assertions  of  the  agitators,  tbt 
of  the  law— it  placed  the  power  in  they  have  lost  ground  ftecatife  the  con- 
their  hands;  their  own  dlwsretion  alone  stituencles  have  been  diminished  by 
restrained  its  exercise.  the  operation  of  the  laws  regulating 

The  agitators  proclaim  that  their  the  p<J5ses8ion  of  the  elective  frandiisc, 

Slumber  hi  Parliament  has  diminished,  is  of  a  piece  with  all  their  other  reck- 

and  that  they  have  lost  dties  and  less  falsehoods ;  but  fortunately  it  is 

counties,  because  the  constituency  has  more  easy  of  disproof.  It  docs  appear 

decreased  under  the  *^  emaciating  in-  by  parliamentary  returns,  that  the 

fluence  of  the  registration  law."  It  is  Irish  constituency  has  decreased,  w 

true  the  Irish  constituency  has  diml-  whole^  in  a  small  degree ;  but  it  is 

Ulshed,  and  that  the  Destructives  have  rather  curious  and  unfortunate  for 

lost  many  places ;  but  the  diminution  those  truth-loving  gentlemen,  that,  in 

In  the  constituency  has  not  been  caused  every  instance  in  which  Mjgr  hart 

by  the  state  of  the  law— and  this  they  been  beaten,  the  constituencies  hare 

know  fhll  well— but  by  the  dislncllna-  greatly  increased,  and  that  they  hare 

tfon  of  the  respectable  portion  of  the  only  diminished  In  those  counties  lo 

people  to  make  thcmseh-es  any  longer  which  their  interest  is  all-powerfnl.* 

their  tools !  Under  the  law  when  first  For  instance,  Antrim,  in  1833,  (vhen 

called  into  operation,  the  Radicals  had  a  Liberal  was  returned,)  had  on  the 

an  overwhehnUig  majority.  The  same  register  8487  electors ;  and,  ni  1887, 
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When  a  Coiiselrvatlv«  -wits  seated, 
4079* 

Beifhst,  In  1832,  when  two  Liberals 
were  returned,  had  1650;  in  1841, 
ivhen  two  Conseiratires  were  elected, 
4334. 

Carlow,  in  1883,  when  two  Liberals 
were  returned,  had  1246;  and  in 
1841,  when  the  Tories  beat  0*Con* 
neUls  own  son,  1767. 

Down  had  in  1882,  when  a  Liberal 
was  retnmed,  8130;  and  in  1837, 
when  a  Tory  was  snbstitated,  8805. 

Dublin  Connty  had  in  1832,  when 
two  Liberals  were  retnmed,  2025; 
and  in  1841,  when  two  Tories  dis* 
placed  them,  2820. 

Dublin  City  had  in  1832,  when 
0*Connell  was  triumphantly  retnmed, 
7008;  and  in  1841,  when  he  was 
beaten,  12,290. 

Longford  had  in  1832,  when  two 
Liberals  were  returned,  1294;  and 
in  1841,  when  one  of  them  was  dis* 
placed  by  a  Tory,  1388. 

Qneen^s  County  had  in  1832,  when 
one  Liberal  was  returned,  1471 ;  and 
in  1885,  when  two  Conservatives  were 
elected,  1678. 

Thas  we  see,  by  unquestionable 
proof,  that  instead  of  being  benefited 


by  an  InoVeas^  of  the  conAtlttiiender, 
the  cause  of  the  Destmctives  has  in* 
variably  sufiered  by  their  enlarge* 
ment ;  and  yet  sure  we  are,  that  most 
persons  on  this  side  the  water  believe 
in  the  truth  of  the  Liberator's  lamen* 
tations,  and  suppose  that  those  pa* 
triots  who  have  been  rejected  by  the 
votes  of  the  most  independent  elec* 
tors  and  largest  constituencies  in 
Ireland,  have  lost  their  seats  solely 
because  the  names  on  the  register  had 
been  greatly  diminished,  and  the 
Liberal  portion  of  the  people  deprived 
of  thehr  rights,  by  the  emaciating 
influence"  of  a  bad  Uiw. 

But  if  there  be  defects  in  the  re* 
gistry  laws,  who  are  to  blame  for 
their  continuance  ?  The  "  great  griev- 
ance" connected  with  them  of  which 
Mr  O'Connell  complained,  was,  "  that 
from  the  ambiguous  wordhag  of  the 
act,  some  assistant  barristers  adopted 
the  solvent  tenant  test^"  instead  of  the 
beneficial  interest  test,^^  f  which  he  and 
those  who  acted  with  him  thought  to 
be  its  legitimate  constraction.  This 
nnquestionably  would  make  a  vast 
difference  to  the  claim^t;  and  so 
thought  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  brought 
in  a  bill  clearly  establishing  *^the 


*  The  following  account  of  the  number  of  freeholders  on  the  register,  in  1837, 
when  the  number  was  largest,  and  in  1841,  taken  ftotA  Lewis's  tables,  will  show 
an  fanmeose  decrease  in  those  counties  completely  imder  the  control  of  the  priests 
and  agitators,  and  where  their  power  Is  unassailable. 

Gare, 

Cork,  * 
Oalway  county, 
Gal  way  town, 
King*s  county, 
Limerick  city, 
Limerick  county. 
Mayo, 
Meath, 
Itoscottimon, 
Tipperary, 
"Waterford, 
Wexford, 

All  tliose  counties  and  cities  are,  and  always  have  been,  represented, by  Radicals 
and  Hepealers;  so  that  it  appears  the  Repeal  party  are  invariably  best  off 
where  there  are  least  freeholders,  notwithstanding  their  constant  complaints  of 
what  they  suffer  by  the  domination  of  the  constituencies. 

+  Qnafifying  under  the  '*  solvent  tenant  test,"  (which  Was  generally  adopted 
by  the  Conservative  barristers,)  the  claimant  was  obliged  to  swear  and  to  prove 
that  "  he  could  obtain  from  a  good  and  solvent  tenant  a  clear  yearly  rent  of  ten 
pounds  over  and  above  uHiat  ne  pwd  himself,"  while  the  freeholder,  qualifying 
under  ''the  beneficial  biteresttest/*  (which  was  acted  on  by  the  Whig  and  Radical 
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beneficial  interest  test.^  And  to  re- 
medy another  objection  founded  on 
the  fact  of  tenants  at  will  in  England 
having  the  right  to  vote,  whUe  the 
Irish  law  debarred  persons  similarly 
drcnmstanced,  he  proposed  to  give 
the  franchise  to  all  occupiers  of  cer- 
tain quantities  of  land,  merely  from 
the  fact  of  possession  ;*  and  yet  Mr 
O'ConneU  was  the  first  to  denounce 
the  measure !  The  agitators  complain 
of  defects  in  the  law,  and  the  minister 
agrees  to  amend  them ;  the  patriots 
claun  for  the  Irish  a  full  equally  in 
the  registration  law  granted  to  Eng- 
land, and  more  is  conceded.  When 
headed  by  theur  august  leader,^^  they 
denounce  the  redress  of  those  iiyus- 
tices  of  which  they  complained  as 

an  additional  insult,^^  and  they  raise 
such  a  clamour  because  what  they 
formerly  asked  for  was  about  to  be 
granted,  that  the  minister  was  com- 
pelled to  succumb,  and  the  bill  was 
withdrawn. 

The  next  item  in  the  catalogue  of 
grievances  is  the  municipal  law. 
Kone  has  been  more  frequently  or 
more  forcibly  dwelt  on ;  its  injustice, 
and  tendency  to  exclude  the  *  *  Liberal " 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  cities  of 
Ireland  from  local  influence  and  poli- 
tical power,  form  pi-ominent  topics  in 
the  speeches  of  every  patriot  orator. 
Let  us  see  with  what  justice. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
considerable  Conservative  property 
and  respectability  in  the  Irish  corpo- 
rate towns  ;  and  yet  what  has  been 
the  result  of  the  elections  under  this 
municipal  law  so  loudly  declaimed 
against? — ^There  are  thirty-three  cor- 
porations in  Ireland,  all  of  which, 
with  one  solitary  exception^  (that  of 
Belfast,)  are  not  only  Liberal  but 
downright  Revolutionary.  The  num- 
ber of  the  friends  of  oi-der  in  the  town- 
councils  is  so  small,  that  they  can 
accomplish  nothing.  Overwhelming 
majorities  have  voted  addresses  to 
the  "  convicted  conspirators,"  and 
then:  mayors  formed  a  deputation  to 
present  them,  and  proceeded  in  state 
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to  the  "dongeou  of  the  martjis;'' 
and  yet  this  law,  which  lays  the  cor- 
porations of  Ireland  at  the  feet  ef 
O'Connell,  forms  ^'  one  of  the  greatest 
oppressions  under  which  his  devoted 
country  groans."  He  has  imtimited 
influence  ,  in  alL  What  more  would 
he  have  ?  what  more  could  any  Uw 
give  him  ? 

Men  ought  to  have  a  little  modesty; 
but  the  Liberator^  has  gamed  so 
much  by  reckless  assertion  that  be  is 
justified  in  persevermg  in  its  practice. 
He  has  oftei^  said,  that  "he  never 
knew  any  statement  tell,  or  any  aiga- 
ment^  however ,  powerful,  attain  the 
desired  end,  if  only  once  repeated;" 
and  on  this  principle  he  acts.  Here- 
peats  and  re^ts  agaio^  in  the  teeth 
of  contradiction  and  disproof,  what 
he  wishes  to  have  believed;  and  the 
result  shows  the  wisdom  of  his  pro- 
ceeding. Those  who  contradict  60on 
get  tired,  while,  by  persevenyace,  he 
is  left  in  fall  possession  of  the  fi^ 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Iri^ 
Boman  Catholics  have  been  dehaned, 
by  the  unfair  exercise  of  p<^tiai 
patronage,  from  the  attainment  of 
those  omces  at  the  bar  and  in  the 
admmistration  to  which  they  were 
rendered  eligible  by  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act.  The  Whigs  promoted  three 
Koman  Catholics-rMr  Shiel,  Mr 
Wyse,  and  Mr  OTerraU ;  these  gen- 
tlemen retired  with  their  party,  and 
if  Sir  Robert  Peel  offered  them  place 
to-morrow,  they  would,  a^  a  matter  of 
course,  refhse  iv  These  are  the  only 
persons  of  their  religion  vxgfUedged  to 

Bepeal  of  the  Union  "  at  pnasent  in 
the  House,  who  would  have  any  daim 
on  the  score  of  abilities  to  official 
station ;  it  surely  cannot  be  expected 
that  a  Conservative  minister  would 
give  power  to  men  pledged  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  British  empire, 
and  the  supporters  of  a  measure 
which  he  has  so  un^uivocally  de- 
nounced ;  neither  can  it  be  supposed 
that  any  man  would  be  such  a  fool 
as  to  place  red-hot  Bepealers  in  the 
important  office  of  stipendiary  magis- 


barristers,)  had  only  to  prove  that  the  crope  and  produce  raised  on  his  land  bj  his 
own  labour,  yielded  him  a  surplus  of  ten  pounds  over  and  above  the  amoanl  of 
Ills  rent. 

*  In  England,  the  right  to  vote  is  given  to  tenants  at  xvill  paying  jtoO  rent;  it 
was  proposed  to  grant  it  to  those  in  Ireland  who  paid  ^0  rent. 
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trate,  when  the  wishes  of  the  goyem- 
ment  might  be  thwarted  and  the  safety 
of  the  country  compromised  by  their 
partisanship. 

The  Bepealers  admit  their  deter- 
mination to  accomplish  the  destruc- 
tion of  "Saxon  rule"  in  Ireland,  and 
at  the  same  time  modestly  declaim 
against  the  Saxon  government,  be- 
cause they  will  not  give  them  power 
or  confidential  employment,  by  means 
of  wbich  they  might  more  securely 
carry  out  their  intentions.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  has  taken  every  occasion,  to 
the  great  detriment  and  dissatisfac- 
tion of  his  steadfast  supporters,  to  give 
place  to  such  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  as  were  at  all  eUgible ;  if  the 
number  of  such  persons  be  limited, 
the  Roman  Catholics  themselves,  and 
not  the  minister,  are  to  blame. 

As  to  the*  bar,  the  list  of  Roman 
Catholics  was  run  out  before  he  came 
to  power.  There  was  no  one  amongst 
them  whose  standing  in  his  pi*ofes- 
sion  would  have  at  all  justified  the 
minister  in  placmg  him  on  the  bench; 
and  he  had  men  of  his  own  party, 
distinguished  for  their  acquirements, 
whose  interests  he  could  not  overlook, 
whose  claims  were  recognised  even 
by  Mr  O'Connell  himself,  and  whose 
condnct,  since  their  promotion,  has 
been  unimpeachable. 
.  The  agitators  cannot,  in  justice, 
blame  him  for  having  recourse  to  the 
Conservative  bar,  for  when  in  trouble 
they  sought  iMPOtection  from  its  ranks 
themselves.  ExceptlVlrShiel,  who  was 
merely  employed  to  make  a  speech, 
and  whose  legal  knowledge  was  never 
insisted  on  by  his  friends ;  and  Mr 
Precursor  PIgott,  who  was  retained 
lest  a  slur  should  be  thrown  on  the 
Whigs — ^all  the  leading  lawyers  who 
conducted  the  defence  in  the  mon- 
ster trial "  were  Protestants  and  Con- 
servatives of  the  highest  order. 

But  what  has  this  much-abused 
minister  done  to  conciliate  Ireland 
since  he  came  to  office?  He  has  nearly 
trebled  the  grant  for  national  educa- 
tion, and  still  continues  the  system 
adopted  by  the  Whigs  and  patronised 
by  the  priests,  in  opposition  to  a 
powerful  and  influential  portion  of  his 
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own  supporters ;— he  found  a  board  of 
charitable  bequests  composed  alto- 
gether of  Protestants,  and  seemg,  as 
he  stated,  "that  two-thirds  of  the 
property  they  had  to  administer  was 
Roman  Catholic,"  he  dissolved  that 
board  and  constituted  another,  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  have  an 
equality,  and  may  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances have  a  majority;* — he 
found  the  mortmain  laws  in  exist- 
ence, and  he  repealed  them;  now  any 
man  who  wishes  may  endow  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  to  any  extent 
he  pleases.  Yet  these  last  conces- 
sions have  been  denoanced  by  priests 
and  bishops  as  an  additional  insult, 
as  an  unjustifiable  and  tyrannical  in- 
terference with  their  rights.  And  why? 
Because  Sir  Robert  Peel  clogged  the 
measure  with  the  condition,  that  any 
testator  so  leaving  property  should 
have  his  will  made  and  registered 
three  Inonths  before  his  death.  Be- 
cause he  wishes  to  protect  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity,  by 
securing  them  agamst  the  interference 
of  the  clergy  when  their  relatives  are 
at  the  point  of  death,  he  stu^  the 
bile  and  rouses  the  indignation  of 
ravenous  and  pelf-seeking  ecclesias- 
tics. He  brought  in  a  bill  to  remedy 
what  was  said  to  be  the  gi-eat  defect 
in  the  registration  laws,  and  it  was 
not  his  fault  that  it  was  not  carried ; 
he  proposed  to  extend  the  franchise, 
and  he  was  denounced  for  doing  so 
by  the  advocates  of  universal  suf- 
frage;  he  has  promoted  the  formation 
of  railways ;  he  has  issued  a  commis- 
sion to  enquire  into  the  oppressions 
said  to  be  perpetrated  on  their  tenan- 
try by  the  Irish  landlords ;  and  he 
has  subjected  Irish  absentees  to  the 
payment  of  the  property  tax. 

Whig  promises  "  in  favour  of  Ire- 
land" were  used  by  Mr  O'Connell  as 
arguments  to  procure  the  abatement 
of  the  Repeal  agitation ;  although  no 
man  knew  better  than  he  did,  that 
if  his  "base,  brutal,  and  bloody" 
friends  had  even  the  inclination,  they 
had  not  the  power,  to  carry  out  their 
intentions.  Tory  promises  of  a  still 
more  conciliatory  nature  are  used  as 
a  stimulus  to  its  extension ;  al- 


f  Two  judges,  who  are  ex-officio  membersy  may  be  Roman  Catholics;  the 
numbers  would  then  stand  seven  and  six. 
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though  Mr  0*Comiell  equally  irell* 
knows  that  what  Sir  Bobert  Peel  pro- 
mises, his  inflaenoe  with  the  £ng* 
liah  people  may  probably  enable  hun 
to  aooomplish.  Ay,  bat  that  ia  Jntt 
what  the  sagacioas  demagogue  wlahea 
to  prevent  K  hia  grievanees  were 
removed,  the  pretence  for  agitation 
would  be  destroyed.  If  there  be 
real  grieTanoea,  and  if  Kir  O'Connell 
wiah^  to  have  them  redreeaed,  why 
not  attempt  to  do  so?  The  ministry 
aie  willing  to  aaaiat  him— the  public 
feeling  and  the  ophuon  of  Parliament 
are  decidedly  in  his  favour ;  yet  what 
meaaorea  have  he  or  his  fbllowers 
proposed  for  the  adoption  of  the  logig- 
lature?  The  truth  is,  nothing  annoys 
him  more  than  the  desire  manifested 
by  the  premier  and  the  Pariiament 
to  remove  all  Just  grounds  et  com- 
plaint, and  the^efbre  it  is  that  he  has 
fixed  on  "  repeal  of  the  union,*'  which 
he  knows  to  be  impracticable.  A 
man's  own  interest  must  be  consi- 
dered, and  *Uhe  Liberator"  is  well 
awaro  that,  if  a^tation  ceased,  the 
iUMmty  thomamd  a-^ymxr  paid  him  by 
the  **starvinff  people'*  as  a  recom- 
pense ftff  having  patriotically  rejected 
an  office  worth  but  fiv€y  would  cease 
also. 

Wc  have  alluded  to  the  amount  of 
taxation  imposed  on  Ireland,  to  jNnove 
that  injustice  is  not  perpetrated  upon 
her  under  that  most  touching  head ; — 
we  have  exposed  the  fictitious  griev- 
ances, and  recounted  the  measures 
passed  and  promised  by  Shr  Robert 
Peel,  to  show  how  groundless  the 
complaints  of  the  agitators  are,  and 
that  if  there  be  wrongs,  there  is,  on 
his  part,  a  sincere  desire  to  redress 
them ; — and  we  have  adverted  to  the 
manner  in  which  those  beneficent  acts 
and  promises,  so  fevourable  to  their 
views  and  injurious  to  his  administra- 
tion, have  been  received  by  those  who 
profess  to  be  the  fHends,  and  are  the 
leaders,  of  the  people  for  whose  wel- 
fare they  are  intended — to  convince 
the  British  minister  and  the  British 
people  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
satisfying  men,  whose  own  selfish  in- 
terest lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  their 
actions,  and  who  febricate  grievances 
that,  under  the  pretence  of  seeking 
their  redress,  they  may  be  afforded 
opportunities  of  inoulcating  treason. 

What  more  is  there  which  can  be- 
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efieoted  by  Pai&mtnt  whidi  woaki 
better  the  state  of  the  Irish  penamnr, 
toAtZe  they  aufifer  themaelvea  ta  be 
made  the  dupes  of  every  haadlMi 
demagogue,  and  whila  they,  hj  their 
own  atrodtiea,  drive  from  anoagst 
them  every  person  who  ia  wiliiag  or 
able  to  afford  them  empl^^ment?  Ths 
existmg  laws  cannot  rapreaa  the  end 
outrages  which  tiiey  oommit.  Can 
an  act  of  Parliament  hvmanlae  tbdr 
mhida,  or  impart  mercy  to  their 
hearts  ?  The  law  cannot  fix  a  maxi* 
mum  for  rent ;  and  if  it  eooM,  k 
would  be  only  to  incraaae  their  tur- 
bulence, without  any  nitigattng  ocnb- 
forts.  Extend  the  fra»£ise,  it  wiB 
only  enable  them  to  aoeompUth  wve 
political  mischief *^for  they  fifeet  is 
nothing  all  meaaurea,  however  bene- 
ficial, which  do  not  tend  to  the  dii- 
nembennent  of  tha  empire;  endow 
their  ehnrch,  and  they  aceose  yoa  of 
corrupting  it;  truckle  to  then,  tad 
you  but  make  them  mm  exaotkg ; 
ooeroe  them,  and  you  benefit  tbeai- 
selveB  and  save  the  co«ntiy. 

Thatlreland  does  labour  under  evili, 
no  man  can  doubt;  but  they  ire 
evils  ^hieh  have  grown  up  under  id 
exploded  system,  ?duch  all  modem 
le^slation  has  tended  to  remedy,  hat 
whloh  no  legislation  can  at  once  re- 
move. The  educatioii  of  the  peeple, 
heretofore  altogether  neglected,  is  bow 
being  attended  to;  but  yeais  will 
have  passed  before  any  ftvounhle 
change  can  be  effected  tiirough  itsia- 
strmnentality,;  and  if  things  be  suf- 
fered to  progress  as  they  have  laleir 
done,  evil  instead  of  good  must  le- 
snlt  from  the  enlightenment  of  tbe 
people  br  means  of  a  system  wiiidi 
imparts  knowledge  without  biealcat- 
ing  religion.  If  you  extend  their  ia- 
formation,  and  still  leave  tiiem  under 
the  political  sway  of  thoae  who  hideee 
the  mm  ignmmt  by  the  most  moa- 
stroQS  promises,  and  compel  the  asore 
Instructed  and  better  disposed  by  qb> 
checked  intimidation,  to  folkyw  in 
thehr  wake,  it  is  dear  that  yon  bat 
endow  the  demagogues  with  more 
power,  and  render  the  enemies  of  order 
more  capable  of  efibcting  their  de- 
signs. The  memorable  expreeeions 
of  one  who  was  the  champion  of  a 
people's  privileges  and  the  victim  of 
their  ferocity,  are  meat  true,  that  ''to 
infonn  a  peopi*  of  thefar  ri^  beiBfr 
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iostrocting  tliein  and  makiog  them 
familuur  with  their  duties,  leads  na- 
toTftiij  to  the  abuse  of  liberty  and  the 
wurpation  of  individoals;  it  is  liJie 
opening  a  passage  for  the  torrent  be- 
fore a  channel  has  been  prepared  to 
receiTO,  or  banks  to  direct  it."  * 

Yes,  Ireland  is  afflicted  by  evils, 
but  those  evils  are  created  not  so 
much  by  the  defects  of  the  law,  or  by 
the  neglect  and  tyranny  of  the  better 
classes,  as  by  the  total  demoralisation 
of  the  lower.  The  Irish  peasant,  na- 
turally brave,  generous,  and  faithful, 
is,  by.the  system,  under  which  he  is 
brouglit  up,  rendered  cruel,  merciless, 
and  deceitfuL  There  may  be,  and 
probably  are,  hardships  inflicted  by 
some  of  the  landlords ;  but  they  are 
produced  in  most  instances  by  cri- 
minal and  precedent  acts  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  In  no  country  in  the 
world  are  the  rights  of  property  so 
iU  understood  or  so  recklessly  vio- 
lated: the  iodnstrions  man  fears  to 
fiorround  lua  cottage  with  a  garden, 
because  his  fruit  and  vegetables  would 
be  carried  off  by  his  laay  and  dis- 
honest neighbours;  and  he  is  deterred 
from  growing  turnips,  which  would 
add  to  his  wealth,  from  the  certain 
knowledge  that  his  utmost  care  can- 
not preserve  them.  Amongst  no 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are 
the  obligations  of  an  oath  or  the  dis- 
charge of  the  moral  duties  so  utterly 
diaregai^ed:  any  man,  tho  greatest 
culprit,  can  find  persons  to  prove  an 
ahbi;  the  most  atrocious  assassin  has 
but  to  seek  protection  to  obtain  it. 
Where  in  the  civilized  world,  but  in 
Ireland,  can  you  find  a  sliding- 
scale  "  of  fees  for  the  pei*petration  of 
murder? 

And  why  is  this  so  ?  Because  the 
religions  instruction  of  the  people  has 
been  totally  neglected ;  because  their 
priests  have  become  politicians,  and 
stopping  at  nothmg  to  accomplish 
their  ol^ecta,  they  teach  the  peasan- 
try by  private  precept  and  example 
to  disrespect  and  disregard  those  doc- 
taines  which  they  publicly  inculcate ; 
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becausQ  thehr  bishops,  pitohfbi^ed 
from  the  potatoe-basket  to  the  palace, 
become  drunk  with  the  incense  offered 
to  then:  vulgar  vanity,  and  the  pa^ 
tronage  granted  in  return  for  thm 
unprincipled  political  support,  instead 
of  checking  the  misconduct  of  the 
subordinates,  stimulate  them  to  still 
further  violence,!  and  stop  at  nothing 
which  can  forward  their  objects ;  be* 
cause  the  opinions  of  the  people  are 
formed  on  the  statements  and  advice 
of  mendicant  agitators  .who  have  but 
one  object  in  view,  their  own  pecu- 
niary aggrandizement ;  because  a  ra* 
bid  and  revolutionary  press,  conceal- 
ing its  nltunate  designs  under  tho 
praiseworthy  and  proper  motive  of 
affording  protection  to  the  weak', 
seeks  to  overturn  all  law  and  order, 
and  pandering  to  the  worst  passiona 
of  an  ignorant  and  ferocious  populace, 
goads  them,  by  the  most  unfounded 
and  mischievous  statements,  to  tho 
commission  of  crime,  and  then  ad- 
duces the  atrocity  of  theur  acts  aa  a 
proof  of  the  injustice  of  their  treat- 
ment. £very  murder  i»  palliated,  be- 
cause  it  arises  firom  the  occupation 
of  land."  Every  bmtal  assassination 
is  paraded  as  a  fact "  for  Lord 
Devon,  and  is  recommended  to  that 
nobleman's  attention;  not  that  the 
helpless  and  unoffending  family  of  the 
victim  may  be  afforded  redress,  but 
that  the  executioner  of  their  parent 
may  obtain  commiseration.  !No  mat- 
ter what  the  conduct  of  the  tenant 
may  have  been — no  matter  what  ar- 
rears of  rent  he  may  have  owed — ^to 
evict  him  is  a  crime,  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  those  unprincipled  journalists, 
seems  to  justify  an  immediate  recourse 
to  "  the  wild  justice  of  revenge." 
The  rights  of  property  are  said  to 
be  guaranteed  by  the  law — while 
tho  exercise  of  those  rights  is  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  combma- 
tion  of  unprincipled  men,  and  the 
force  of  a  morbid  public  opinion. 
He  who  would  think  it  *^  monstrous" 
that  a  merchant  should  be  debar- 
red from  the  right  of  issuing  eze- 


•  SaWy*8  Memoin, 

+  The  Kev,  Gregory  Lynch  of  Westlaad  Row,  openly  charges  the  agitating 
bishops  with  having  forged  the  sig^tures  of  many  priests  to  tiie  protest  which 
they  have  published  against  the  Charitable  Bequests  Bui.  See  hif  letter,  an  evtimot 
frem  which  is  published  in  the  Irish  cdrrespondenoe  of  The  Tiwk99f  27lh  October. 
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cation  against  his  creditor,  shndders 
with  horror  at  the  idea  of  a  land- 
lord distndning  for  his  nnpaid  rent. 
And  the  individnal  who  delights  in 
the  metropolitan  improvements,  and 
glories  in  the  opening  of  St  .Giles's, 
though  it  drives  thousands  of  ^the 
snffering  poor"  at  once  and  nnreoom- 
pensed  from  their  miserable  abodes, 
considers  the  improvement  of  an  Irish 
estate  as  too  dearly  irarchased,  if  ef- 
f^ted  by  the  expulsion  of  one  ill- 
conditioned  and  remnnerated  ruffian. 

But  this  morbid  public  opinion  only 
feels  for  the  lawless,  the  idle,  and 
overholding  tenant;  for  the  landlord  it 
has  no  sympathy — he  may  be  robbed 
of  his  rights,  he  may  be  unable  to 
educate  or  support  his  funfly,  because 
he  cannot  obtain  his  rents,  but  his 
sufferings  create  no  feeling  in  his  fa- 
vour; his  case  forms  no  fact  for  Lord 
Devon.  The  accomplished,  the  well- 
bom,  and  the  good,  may  be  driven 
ftt)m  the  homes  of  their  ancestors, 
and  reduced  to  beggary,  because  the 
dishonest  occupiers  will  neither  pay 
their  engagements  nor  snrrender  their 
lands,  and  no  one  laments  their  fate. 
The  gentleman  may  be  forced  to  emi- 
grate, and  be  sent  into  exile  by  his 
necessities,  without  any  notice  being 
taken  of  such  an  event.  But  let  a 
tenant  who  has  been  profifgate,  dis- 
honest, and  reduced  to  poverty  by  his 
own  misconduct,  be  dispossessed  of 
the  smallest  portion  of  ground  on 
which  he  eked  out  a  wretched  exist- 
ence, and  which,  if  he  had  it  m  foe, 
would  not  be  anfficient  to  support  his 
family — ^let  such  an  one  be  but  dis- 
possessed, and,  even  though  he  be 
afforded  the  means  of  emigrating  to 
countries  where  land  is  plenty  and 
wages  remunerative,  the  Liberal 
press"  will  teem  with  "  the  horrors 
and  the  cruelties  "  of  "  the  Irish  sys- 
tem !"  Doubtless  it  would  be  most 
desirable  that  every  ,  man  should  be 
possessed  of  a  sufficiency  of  land,  and 
that  he  should  (if  you  will)  have  it  in 
fee;  but  how  is  this  to  be  accom- 
plished ?  The  Irish  population  is  too 
dense  to  be  comfortably  supported  on 
the  extent  of  soil  which  the  country 
possesses,  without  the  assistance  of 
manufactures ;  and  the  conduct  of  the 
people,  under  the  guidance  of  their 
leaderB,  efiectually  prevents  their  es- 
tablishment. There  is  but  one  way, 
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under  existing  cireamstaiioes,  bj 
means  of  which  this  happy  state  ooald 
be  produced,  and  that  is  by  foOowmg 
the  example  of  tiie  Fraach  levotatkm- 
ists,  by  cutting  the  throats  or  othenrise 
disposing  of  the  present  proprieton, 
and  then  selling  to  the  peasantryat 
the  moderate  prices  which  were  for- 
merly ilxed  on  by  the  ConTeiitioB. 

The  Irish  gentleman  Is  up  to 
public  disapptobatioD  because  be  hss 
a  lawless  and  pauper  tenaatiy;  tad 
if  he  attempt  to  improve  thdr  menl 
and  social  condition,  byremoYuigtbe 
worst  conducted,  and  eidarging  the 
holdings  of  the  others,  so  as  to  eatble 
them  to  live  in  comfort,  his  oondact 
is  considered  stall  more  odkms,  era 
though  he  send  ttie  dispoaseoed  it 
his  own  expense  to  those  eotoniw  to 
which  thousands  of  the  best  di^xised 
of  the  people  volo&tarily  enigrate. 
What,  in  God's  name,  is  he  to  do? 
While  all  remain^  it  is  an  abMhite 
impossibility  that  good  can  beeftctod 
for  any.  The  evil  is  0edalo»lyp«Bt- 
ed  out,  and  the  oaiy  praetiesble  re- 
medy is  resisted  by  the-  same  peraons 
—the  fHends,  par  exedtenoe,''  of 
thepeople  t 

This  moral  disorganisation,  aadtke 
total  disrespect  for  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty by  which  it  is  aocompaned, 
creates  other  evils  as  its  neeessaiy 
consequences  7  it  *  produces  hoslili^ 
and  ill  feelkigbelween^the  higher  and 
the  lower  chwses,  augments  absentee- 
ism, and  deprives  the  peasantiy  of 
the  personal  sapenntendence  ef  time 
who  would  really  have  their  roteiests 
at  heart,  and  by  whose  example  tiiey 
would  be  benefited.  Nor  can  we  be  snr- 
prised  that  any  person  whose  circnn- 
stances  enables  him  to  do  soabooM 
reside  out  of  Ireland ;  when  we  aee 
every  man  of  rank  and  foitune  who 
relinqnishes  the  pleasnresof  the  cspi' 
tal,  and  the  enjoyments  of  society, 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  on  his 
estates,  and  perfomlnr  his  duties, 
sutyected  to  the  abose  of  every  scar- 
riknis  priest,  and  the  UsoitB  of  etey 
penniless  a^^tator.  Landlofds  natn- 
rally  wish  to  reside  at  home  where 
their  possessions^  in  a  wholesome  sUte 
of  society,  would  secure  them  locil 
influence  and  respect ;  but  unless  the 
Irish  gentlenuLB  boim  to  ikt  dictates 
of  eveiy  local  lepfese&tative  of  the 

august  leader,"  he  is  d^Ted  of 
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both,  and  risks  his  personal  safety 
into  the  bargain.  No  men  profess  to 
lament  absenteeism  more  than  the 
priests  and  agitators.   But  how  do 
they  act?  They  declare  against  the 
non-residenoe  (tf  the  proprietors ;  but 
their  sole  obfect  in  doing  so  is  to 
rouse  the  feelings  of  their  auditors, 
and  thus  prepare  them  for  the  per- 
formaoee  of  what  they  wish  them  to 
effect.   What  encouragement  do  they 
Of  their  creatures  afford  to  snch  as  do 
reinm?  We  like  ftfcts.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Waterford,  a  bold  and  daring 
sportsman,  boundless  in  his  charities, 
frank  and  cordial  in  his  maaners,  not 
obnoxious  on  account  oi  his  politics, 
and  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  one 
of  the  very  best  landlorda  in  Ireland 
— in  fact,  just  such  a  character  as  the 
Irish  wofdd  admire — he  comes  to  re- 
side and  spend  his  eighty  thousand  a- 
year  in  the  country,  and  how  is  he 
treated  ?  He  gets  up  a  splendid  spirt- 
ing establtahment  in  Tlpperary ;  kis 
hmmdsamd  hones  were  twice  poisoned; 
and  this  not  being  found  sufficient  to 
drive  him  from  the  neighbourhood,  in 
which  he  was  affording  amusement 
and  spending  money,  his  ofices  were 
firtd^  and  his  servants  with  difficulty 
aaved  their  lives.  Compelled  to  aban- 
don Tipperary,  he  betakes  himself  to 
his  family  mansion  in  Waterford; 
and  how  is  he  received  there  ?  Why, 
in  bis  own  town  and  within  his  hear- 
ing, we  find  the   meek  and  Christian 
priest"  addressing  his  tenants  and 
labourers,  the  men  whom  he  employs 
and  supports,  after  the  following 
fashion  :  —   Men  of  Portlan !  you 
were  the  leading  men  who  put  down 
the  Becesford  in  ^26,  [the  marquis's 
faUher.)   1  call  on  you  now,  having 
put  down  one  set  of  tyrants,  to  put 
down  another  set  of  tyrants,"  (tfie 
marquis  himself,)  *  Does  snch  conduct 
(sad  this  is  but  one  instance  of  many 
which  we  could  adduce)  evince  a  de- 
sire, on  the  part  of  the    pastors  of 
the  peoi^e,"  to  encourage  the  residence 
of  the  gentry,  or  a  ^nsh  to  procure 
£or  the  peasantry  those  blessings  which 
they  paint  in  such  glowing  terms  as 
sore  to  ensue  from  their  landlords 
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living  and  spending  their  incomes 
amongst  them?  Much  as  the  priests 
and  agitators  declaim  against  absen- 
teeism, nothing  would  be  more  con- 
trary to  their  wishes  than  that  the 
absentees  should  return.  They  have 
no  desire  to  share  their  influence  with 
others ;  and  hence  it  is  that  an  excuse 
is  always  made  for  quarrelling  with 
every  resident  who  cannot  be  made 
subservient  to  their  wishes ;  and  while 
they  steadily  persevere  in  their  sys- 
tem of  annoyance  and  offence,  they  as 
lustily  reiterate  their  lamentations  on 
a  state  of  things  which  their  own  con- 
duct tends  to  produce. 

That  we  ara  justified  in  attributing 
the  poverty,  the  misery,  and  the  crimes 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry  to 
the  constant  state  of  agitation  and 
excitement  in  which  they  are  kept  by 
their  leaders,  and  the  bad  example 
set  them  by  their  religious  instructors, 
and  not  to  any  pecuniary  burdens 
(legislative  or  local)  imposed  upon 
them,  we  can  easily  prove,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  of  that  portion  of 
the  Irish  people  who  are  not  subject  to 
their  control  or  corrupted  by  their  in- 
fluence. It  is  well  known  that  in  the 
province  of  Ulster  land  fetches  at 
least  one -third  more  rent  than  in 
either  of  the  other  provinces,  although 
the  quality  of  the  soil  is  by  no  means 
so  good.  Yet  what  is  the  condition 
of  the  people?  what  their  habits? 
what  the  appearance  of  the  country 
in  this  less  favoured  district?  We 
shall  let  an  authority  often  quoted  by 
Mr  d^ConneU  answer  our  question. 

Mr  Kohlf  tells  us,  that  the  main 
root  of  Irish  misery  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  indolence,  levity,  extravagance, 
and  want  of  energy  of  the  national 
character."  And  again,  in  passing  from 
that  portion  of  the  country  where  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  profess 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  that 
in  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation are  Protestants,  or  Presbyteri- 
ans, the  same  writer  says — On  the 
other  side  of  these  miserable  hills, 
whose  inhabitants  are  years  before 
they  can  afford  to  get  the  holes  mend- 
ed in  their  potato-kettles — the  most 


*  Extmct  from  the  speeoh  of  the  Rer.  Mr  Henebury,  as  reported  in  the  Irish 
eorreapoDdenoe  of  the  Ti$ne»  newspaper,  July  3, 1844, 
t  JKM's  JreUmd. 
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indispensable  and  important  article  of 
foniitnre  in  an  Irish  cabin— the  terri- 
tory of  Leinster  ends,  and  that  of 
Ulster  begins.  The  coach  rattled  over 
^e  boundary  line,  and  all  at  once  ve 
seemed  to  hare  entered  a  new  world. 
I  am  not  in  the  slightest  degree  ex-* 
aggerating  when  I  say,  that  ereiy 
thing  was  as  suddenly  changed  as  if 
by  an  enchanter's  wand.  The  dirty 
cabins  by  the  road-side  were  succeed- 
ed by  neat,  pretty^  cheerful-looking 
QOttages;  regular  plantations,  weU 
onltivated  fidds«  pleasant  little  cot- 
tage-dpudens,  and  shady  lines  of  trees, 
met  the  eye  on  every  aide.  At  first  I 
could  scarcely  belioYe  my  own  eyes, 
and  thought  that  at  all  events  the 
change  must  be  merely  local  and  tem- 
porary, caused  by  the  better  manage- 
ment of  that  particular  estate.  No 
counter  change,  however,  appeared ; 
the  improvement  lasted  the  whole 
way  to  Newry ;  and,  from  Newry  to 
Belbst,  eveiy  thing  continued  to  show 
me  that  I  had  entered  the  country  of 
a  totally  different  people — namely, 
the  district  of  the  Scottish  settlers, 
the  active  and  industrious  Presby* 
terians." 

Nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  the 
condition  of  this  unhappy  country 
when  we  see  the  Executive  looking 
quietly  on,  when  the  public  press  has 
become  the  apologist  of  crime,  and 
public  sympathy  is  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  the  evil-doen. 

Four  TmwrderH  have,  within  the  last 
month,  been  perpetrated  in  Tipperaiy, 
which  were  all  but  justified  by  the 
local  pi4)ers,  because  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  acts  of  tenants 
dispossessed  for  nan*p<^fntent  ofrenL 
TAcy  excited  no  horror.   A  Ji/th  was 
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added  to  the  bloody  catalogue,  whicfc 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  virtaeiu 
Viruikaior;*  and  why?  SoU^heemae 
it  was  the  result  of  a  private  quamL 
We  own"  says  this  respectaU« 
guardian  of  psblk  nKiral^,  ^  Hof 
such  a  ^fHem  of  murderom  m^euim 
jkB  THIS,  remote  Jrem  erny  of  Am 
affrarian  oaueee  wkiek  wmf  aecemi 
for  cnme^  is  cwintfatorf  to  JIU  eetnf 
muuiwith  mdigmatiomJ^'f  Are  ve  not 
justified  in  demanding  of  the  goven- 
ment  how  long  this  state  oT  thiofRi  it 
to  be  permitted  to  continue?  bov 
long  the  lives  and  pmperties  of  tkt 
respectable  and  loyal  bdiabitants 
Ireland  are  to  be  left  at  the  novr 
and  the  disposal  of  a  feroctons  sad 
bloodstained  p^^mlaee?  bow  muck 
further  open  aad  undisguised  tmsw 
is  to  be  allowed  to  proMed? 

The  Taleian  ^(Akj  wiU  not  aa- 
awer.  Mr  0*Conaell  may  abaadoa 
his  plans,  £ilsify  hit  pmnisas,  mi 
break  his  most  solemn  engageaMnla— 
but  there  wiU  be  no  relief;  he  wil 
still  be  supported  so  long  as  his  agita- 
tion is  nnchecked'--eo  long  as  tlie 
people  think  that  throagh  the  mstre- 
mentality  of  kk  measures  tknr  de- 
signs maybe  aooonplisbed.  AMU, 
after  a  further  period  of  exeiteoient, 
after  a  still  increasing  belief  in  tiMv 
own  ability  to  attain  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  their  wishes,  'Uhe  f^  posses- 
sion of  the  land,"  the  peasaatiy 
should  be  deserted  or  betrayed  hj 
their  leaders,  the  best  that  could  tb«D 
be  expected  would  be  the  heRons 
an  unsuccessful  servile  war.  Heaa 
time  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  are 
openly  apprised  of  the  disail^ctioD  of 
the  Irish  people,  who  but  bide  tbeir 
time  and  wait  their  oppoartuni^. 


*  The  local  newcppaper. 
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DuRiKG  %  twelvemonth^g  residence 
lA  A  oontinentil  city,  I  became  ac-  * 
quainted  with  a  Buasian  officer,  whom 
I  will  designate  by  the  name  of  Adrian. 
He  waa  a  man  still  in  the  prime  of  lif)9, 
bat  who  had  endnred  much  sorrow  and 
calamity,  which  had  imparted  a  tinge 
of  melancholy  to  his  character,  and 
rendered  him  apparently  indifferent  to 
most  of  the  enjoyments  that  men  usu- 
ally seek.  He  was  no  longer  in  the 
Rnsaian  service,  did  not  appear  to  be 
rich,  kept  two  horses,  upon  which  he 
used  to  lake  long  solitary  rides,  that 
coastitnted  aiqiiarently  his  only  plea* 
sore.  He  had  seen  much  of  the  world, 
and  his  life  had  evidently  been  an  ad- 
ventnrons  one ;  bat  he  was  not  com* 
mnnioatiYe  on  matters  regarding  him- 
self, althongh  on  general  subjects  he 
woold  sometimes  converse  willingly, 
and  when  he  did  so,  his  conversation 
was  hi|^y  interesting.  He  was  one 
of  those  persona  with  whom  it  is  dif- 
fionlt  to  become  intimate  beyond  a 
certain  point ;  and  although  I  had  rea- 
son to  foeUeve  that  he  liked  me,  and 
Ua  nearly  a  year  we  passed  a  portion 
of  eadi  day  together,  he  never  laid 
aside  a  degree  of  reserve,  or' approach- 
ed iB  any  way  to  a  confidential  inter- 
conrseL 

I  was  one  day  reading  in  my  room, 
when  Adrian's  servant  came  in  all 
hasto  to  summon  me  to  his  master, 
who  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse, 
and  was  not  expected  to  survive  the 
injories  he  had  received.  I  hurried  to 
the  hotel,  and  found  my  unfortunate 
friend  suffering  greatly,  but  perfectly 
calm  and  collected.  Two  medical 
men,  who  had  been  called  in,  had  al- 
ready informed  him  that  his  end  was 
rapidly  approaching.  He  had  appear- 
ed little  moved  by  the  intelligence.  I 
approached  his  bedside ;  he  took  my 
hand,  and  pressed  it  kindly.  I  was 
deeply  grieved  at  the  sad  state  in 
which  I  found  him ;  but  time  was  too 
short  to  be  wasted  in  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  sorrow,  and  I  thought 
I  should  better  show  the  regard  I 
really  felt  for  him,  by  offering  to  be  of 
any  service  in  my  power  with  respect 


to  the  arrangement  of  his  affairs,  or 
the  execution  of  such  wishes  as  he 
might  form. 

My  affUrs  are  all  in  order,*'  he 
said ;  my  will,  and  the  address  of 
my  nearest  surviving  relative,  are  in 
yonder  writing-desk.  I  have  no  debts, 
and  whatever  sum  is  derived  from  the 
sale  of  my  personal  effects,  I  wish  to 
be  given  to  the  hospitals  of  the  town." 

He  drew  a  ring,  set  with  an  antique 
cameo,  from  his  flnger. 

Accept  this,"  he  said  to  me,  as 
a  slight  memorial  of  our  acquaintance, 
which  has  been  productive  of  much 
pleasure  to  me." 

He  paused,  exhausted  by  the  exer- 
tion he  had  made  to  speak.  After  a 
few  moments,  he  resumed.  You 
have  at  times  seemed  to  wish  to  hear 
something  of  my  past  life,"  said  he, 
with  a  faint  smile.  Amongst  my 
papers  is  a  small  leathern  portfolio, 
which  I  give  to  you,  with  the  manu- 
script it  contahis.  These  gentlemen,*' 
added  he,  looking  at  the  physicians, 

will  bear  witness  to  the  bequest.'* 

At  this  moment  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  who  had  been  sent  for,  entered 
the  room,  and  Adrian  expressed  a  whih 
to  be  left  alone  with  him.  GHiat  same 
evening  he  expired. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  portfolio  bequeathed  to 
me.  In  the  papers  it  contained  were 
recorded  a  series  of  incidents  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  I  am  still-in  doubt 
whether  to  consider  them  as  having 
really  happened,  or  as  being  the  in- 
vention of  a  fantastical  and  overstrain- 
ed imagination.  I  kept  the  MS.  by 
me  for  some  time,  bat  have  finally 
resolved  to  translate  and  publish  it, 
merely  substituting  fictitious  names 
for  those  set  down  in  the  original. 
The  narrative  is  in  some  respects  in- 
complete, but  whether  in  consequence 
of  Adrian's  sudden  death,  or  because 
no  further  drcnmstances  connected 
with  it  came  to  his  knowledge,  I  am 
of  course  unable  to  say.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

I  am  by  bhrth  a  Rnssiap,  boi  ny 
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chiidhood  and  jonth  were  passed  at 
Hamburg.  Owing  to  the  early  age 
at  which  I  lost  my  father,  my  recol- 
lections of  him  are  necessarily  but  im- 
perfect. I  remember  him  as  a  tall 
handsome  man,  somewhat  careworn, 
constantly  engaged  in  the  correspon- 
dence rendered  necessary  by  his  nu- 
merous commercial  speculations,  and 
frequently  absent  from  home  upon 
journeys  or  voyages  of  greater  or  less 
duration.  His  Ufe  had  been  an  an- 
xious one,  and  his  success  by  no  means 
constant ;  but  he  still  persevered,  led 
on  by  a  sanguine  temperament,  to  hope 
for  that  fortune  which  had  hitherto 
constantly  eluded  his  grasp. 

It  was  shortly  after  my  tenth  birth- 
day, and  we  were  anxiously  expect- 
ing my  father*s  return  from  a  voyage 
to  the  East  Indies.  Before  his  de- 
parture he  had  promised  my  mother, 
that  if  he  succeeded  in  the  objects  of 
this  distant  expedition,  he  would  re- 
tire from  business,  and  settle  down 
quietly  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
the  country.  The  letters  received 
from  him  led  her  to  believe  that  the 
result  of  his  voyage  had  been  satis- 
factory, and  she  was  therefore  antici- 
pating his  return  with  double  pleasure. 
At  last,  one  evening  news  was  brought 
that  the  ship  in  which  hd  had  taken 
his  passage  was  come  into  port,  and 
just  as  my  mother  and  myself  were 
leaving  the  house  to  go  and  welcome 
the  wanderer,  my  father  made  his  ap- 
pearance. I  will  pass  over  the  trans- 
ports of  joy  with  which  he  was  re- 
ceived. So  soon  as  they  had  a  little 
subsided,  he  presented  to  us,  under 
the  name  of  the  Signor  Manned,  a 
dark  fine-looking  man,  who  accom- 
panied him,  and  whom  he  had  invited 
to  sup  with  him.  1  say  with  Atm,  be- 
cause, to  our  great  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment, neither  my  mother  nor 
myself  were  admitted  to  partake  of 
the  meal.  Hitherto  my  father^s  return 
from  his  voyages  had  been  celebrated 
as  a  sort  of  festival.  A  large  table 
was  laid  out,  and  our  friends  came  in 
to  we^jpome  him,  to  ask  him  innumer- 
able questions,  and  tell  him  all  that 
had  occurred  during  his  absence.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  things  were 
arranged  very  differently.  My  father, 
instead  of  joining  his  family  and  friends 
at  supper,  caused  the  meal  to  be  served 
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in  a  separate  room  for  himself  and  the 
Italian;  and  long  after  they  had  done 
eating,  I  coold  hear  tiiem,  as  I  lay  in 
bed,  walking  up  and  down  l^e  apart- 
ment, and  discoursing  earnestly  to- 
gether in  a  foreign  tongue.  My  bed 
had  been  made  for  that  night  upon 
9k  sofa  in  one  of  the  sitting-roonis 
which  adjoined  my  fether^s  apartment. 
My  usual  sleeping-room  was  given  up 
to  the  stranger,  who  was  to  pass  the 
night  at  our  house. 

My  temperament  was  natoraHf  a 
nervous  one,  and  my  Anther's  retmn 
had  so  exdted  me  that  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  sleep,  but  lay  tossing  aboitt 
till  long  after  every  body  in  tb«  house 
had  apparently  retired  to  rtet  Tbe 
strong  smell  of  sea-water  procee£ng 
frt>m  my  fiather's  doak,  whidi  wu 
lying  on  a  chair  near  my  bed,  pexhapg 
also  contributed  to  keep  me  awake; 
and  when  I  at  last  began  to  doze,  I 
fanded  myself  on  board  ship,  snd 
every  thing  around  me  seined  tum- 
bling and  rolling  abont  as  in  a  stonn. 
Aft^  lying  for  some  time  in  this 
dreamy  state,  I  at  last  fell  into  sn  un- 
easy feverish  slumber.  For  long  after 
that  night,  I  was  unable  to  dedde  whe- 
ther what  then  occurred  wasafrighdU 
dream  or  a  still  more  frightfd  rafitr. 
It  was  only  by  connecting  snbsequent 
circumstances  and  discomies  with 
my  indistinct  recollections,  that  some 
yeai's  afterwards  I  became  oonTinced 
of  the  reality  of  what  I  that  night 
witnessed. 

I  had  scarcely  fhllen  asleep,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  when  I  was  awakened 
by  the  creaking  of  the  door  leading 
into  my  father's  room.  It  was  hastOy 
opened,  and  the  stranger  appeared, 
bearing  a  lamp  in  his  hand^  and  ip- 
parently  much  agitat<^.  He  walked 
several  times  up  and  down  bo^  roouLS 
as  if  one  had  been  too  small  fbr  him 
in  his  then  excited  state.  At  last  be 
began  to  speak  to  himself  in  broken 
sentences,  some  of  which  readied  mj 
ear.  "  I  leave  to-morrow,*'  he  said: 
"  when  I  return,  aH  will  be  over— w 
—the  fool  1"  Then  he  took  another 
turn  through  the  room,  and  paused 
suddenly  bdbre  a  large  mirror.  Do 
I  look  like  a  murderer?"  he  exclaim- 
ed wildly,  and  with  a  sfaast^  rolling 
of  his  eyes.  Hien  suddenly  tearing 
off  a  black  wig  and  whiskers  which  be 
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wore,  he  stood  before  me  an  oldiuid 
greyheaded  man.  At  this  moment 
he  for  the  first  time  noticed  my  tem- 
porary bed. 

^'  Ha!"  he  mattered,  with  a  stait, 

how  imprudent ! "  He  immediately 
replaced  his  lAg,  and  with  noiseless 
Bt<»s  approached  my  couch.  Terrified 
as  I  was,  I  had  yet  sujficient  presence 
of  mind  to  counterfeit  sleep ;  and  the 
stranger,  after  standing  a  minute  or 
two  beside  me,  went  softly  into  my 
father's  room,  the  door  of  which  he 
shut  behind  him. 

When  I  awoke  the  next  morning, 
and  thought  of  this  strange  incident, 
it  assumed  so  vague  and  indefinite  a 
form,  that  I  set  it  down  as  the  illu- 
sion of  a  dream.  Every  thing  was  as 
usual  in  the  house;  my  father,  it  is 
true,  seemed  thoughtful  and  grave, 
but  that  was  nothing  uncommon  with 
him.  He  spoke  kindly  to  me,  and 
apologised  to  my  mother  for  his  se- 
clusion of  the  preceding  evening ;  but 
said  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
discuss  matters  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance with  the  Signer  Manucci, 
who  was  then  sitting  beside  him  at 
breakfast.  My  mother  was  too  de- 
lighted at  her  husband's  return  to  be 
ver^  implacable ;  and  if  the  evening 
had  been  clouded  by  disappointment 
our  morning  meal  was,  to  make 
amends,  a  picture  of  harmony  and 
perfect  happiness. 

About  noon,  Manucci  took  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  my  father,  and  de- 
parted ;  not,  however,  till  he  had  pi*o- 
mised  that  he  would  shortly  renew 
his  visit.  The  day  passed  without 
incident  My  father  had  planned  an 
excursion  into  the  country  for  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  to  visit  an  old  friend 
who  resided  a  few  leagues  from  Ham- 
burg. I  was  awakened  at  an  early 
hour,  in  order  to  get  ready  to  accom- 
pany him  and  my  mother.  I  hastily 
dressed  myself,  and  went  down  into 
the  parlour.  What  was  my  surprise, 
when  on  entering  the  room  I  saw  my 
father  lying  pale  and  suffering  upon  a 
sofa,  while  my  mother  was  sitting  be- 
side him  in  tears,  anxiously  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  a  physician  who  had 
been  sent  for,  and  who  presently  made 
his  appearance.  He  felt  my  father's 
pulse,  enqmred  the  symptoms,  and 
finally  pronounced  him  to  be  in  a  state 
of  considerable  danger.  Each  succes- 
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sive  half  hour  increased  the  sick  man's 
suffei-ings,  and  before  the  afternoon  he 
was  speechless.  . 

In  sadness  and  anxiety  we  wci*e 
surrounding  my  father's  couch,  when 
suddenly  a  carriage  stopped  at  the 
house  door,  and  the  next  instant  Ma- 
nucci entered  the  apartment.  He  ex- 
pressed the  utmost  grief  and  sym- 
pathy upon  learning  my  father's  illness, 
sat  down  beside  the  dying  man,  for 
such  he  now  was,  and  took  his  hand. 
My  father  beckoned  his  friend  to 
stoop  down,  that  he  might  whisper 
something  to  him;  but  although  his 
lips  moved,  an  inarticulate  muttering 
was  all  that  he  could  utter.  He  then, 
with  an  expression  of  almost  despair- 
ing grief  upon  his  countenance,  took 
my  hand  and  that  of  Manucci,  jouied 
them  together  in  his,  which  were  al- 
ready damp  a^d  chill  with  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  and  pressed  them  to 
his  heart  with  a  deep  sigh.  The  next 
instant  there  was  a  convulsive  move- 
ment of  his  limbs — a  rattle  in  his 
throat.   My  father  was  dead. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  moment. 
It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Ma- 
nucci and  myself  withdrew  our  hands 
from  those  of  my  father,  which  clutch- 
ed them  tightly  in  the  agony  of  death. 
It  was  the  first  corpse  I  had  ever 
looked  upon,  and  although  of  a  parent 
whom  I  dearly  loved,  I  yet  recoiled 
from  it  with  an  irrepressible  shudder. 
The  stranger,  too,  inspired  me  with 
an  invincible  repugnance.  I  could 
not  forget  my  dream,  or  vision,  qr 
whatever  it  was,  when  I  had  seen  him 
changed  into  a  grey  repulsive-looking 
old  man,  and  the  mysterious  words — 

Do  I  look  like  a  murderer?"  rang 
ever  in  my  ears. 

My  mothei*'s  grief  at  her  sudden 
bereavement  was  boundless.  She  was 
incapable  of  airanging  or  ordering 
any  thing;  and  as  my  tender  years 
prevented  me  from  being  of  any  use, 
Manucci  took  upon  himself  the  ma- 
nagement of  every  thing.  Through 
his  exertions,  the  arrangements  for 
the  funeral  were  rapidly  comfileted; 
and  I  followed  to  the  gi*ave  tflfrbody 
of  my  unfortunate  father,  who  had 
died,  so  said  the  doctor,  of  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy.  Child  as  I  was,  I  was 
greatly  struck  by  the  comcidence  be- 
tween this  sudden  death,  and  the  sin- 
gular dream  I  had  bad  not  forty-eighf 
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horn  pr0V!otu  to  it.  I  said  notbiiig^  ed  In  tiid  Daiddld  of  n  htf|[e  garien. 
however ;  for  I  feared  Manned,  and  The  door  was  t^rely  opeMd  to  tlsl- 
should  not  have  thought  my  life  safe  tors,  and,  besides  the  Italian,  an  old 
had  he  heard  that  I  related  my  dream  servant-maid  was  its  only  inmate.  I 
to  anv  one.   In  after  years,  when  I  myself  was  never  admitted  withm  Its 
was  better  abte  to  form  a  judgment  walls  till  I  had  attained  my  mrm- 
on  these  matters,  I  thought  it  useless  teenth  year;  but  when  I  was,  the  ca- 
to  renew  the  grief  of  my  poor  mother,  rions  arrangements  of  the  dwellag 
then  becoming  old  ana  infirm,  by  a  made  a  strong  impression  upon  my 
communication  of  what  I  had  wit-  fancy.  The  whole  of  the  ground  floor 
nessed  on  that  memorable  night,  or  was  one  large  hall,  of  which  the  orii- 
by  inspiring  her  with  doubts  as  to  the  ing  was  supported  by  pillars,  and 
real  cause  of  her  husband's  death.  whence  a  staircase  led  to  three  apart* 
Meanwhile  Manncci  busied  himself  ments,  one  used  as  a  ldttittg-room« 
In  the  arrangement  of  my  fathers  another  as  bed-chamber,  and  the 
affairs,  concerning  which  he  appeared  third,  which  was  kept  constantly  sbnt, 
perfectly  well  informed.  In  the  course  as  a  study.  Hie  sitting-room,  instead 
of  their  liquidation,  he  became  ac-  of  doors,  had  green  silk  curtms  in 
qualnted  with  many  of  the  chief  peo*  the  doorways.  Eight  chandeliers  were 
pie  in  Hamburg,  who  all  spoke  very  fixed  in  pairs  upon  the  wall,  and  he- 
highly  of  his  talents,  and  seemed  cap*  tween  them  were  four  black  marble 
tivated  by  his  agreeable  convei-sation  tablets,  on  which  were  engraved  in 
and  varied  acquirements.   In  an  In*  golden  letters,  the  words Watch ! 
credibly  short  time  he  had  made  him«  rray!  Labour!  Love!  In  a  reoesd 
self  numerous  friends,  who  courted  was  a  sort  of  altar,  above  wUcit  was 
his  aociety  and  mvited  him  to  their  suspended  a  valuable  painting  fh>m 
houses.  Nobody  knew  any  thmg  more  the  hand  of  one  of  the  old  mastew. 
of  him  than  what  he  himself  chose  to  Behind  a  folding  screen  in  the  sleep* 
say,  which  was  very  little.   It  was  ing^room,  stood  the  bed,  which  waa 
immonred,  however,  that  he  belonged  surrounded  by  sabnes,  daggers,  stilet- 
to a  reUgious  fraternity— but  whether  toes,  and  pistols  of  various  calibre; 
of  the  Jesuits,  or  some  other  order,  no  and  from  this  room  a  Btrong  door, 
one  knew,  nor  was  it  possible  to  trace  clenched  and  bound  witii  iron, led  iato 
the  origin  of  the  report.    Manned  the  study,  the  interior  of  which  I 
himself,  the  object  of  all  these  coniec-  never  saw.    Altogether,  the  home 
tures,  seemed  perfectly  unconscious  made  such  a  strange  and  unpleasant 
of,  or  indiffbrcnt  to  them.  He  took  a  impression  upon  tne,  that  I  felt  no 
house  at  a  short  distance  from  the  wish  to  repeat  my  visit, 
town,  close  to  a  small  country  real-  Manucci  had  now  been  re^dbg 
deuce  to  which  my  mother  had  retired;  seven  years  amongst  us,  leadhig  a 
and  in  conformity  with  my  father^s  peaceM  and  quiet  life,  a  frequent 
last  and  mutely  expressed  wish,  show-  visitor  at  our  house,  weQ  looked  upon 
ed  a  most  friendly  dispoaition  towards  and  liked  by  all  who  knew  him.  Al* 
me,  interestmg  himself  in  my  studies,  though  there  was  certainlv  a  degree 
and  to  a  certain  extent  superintend-  Of  mystery  attaching  to  hnoa,  yet  no 
ing  my  education.  He  visited  us  very  one  was  suspicions  of  hfai,  nor  had 
frequently,  and  gradually  I  became  the  vofoe  of  scandal  ever  been  lifted 
accustomed  to  his  presence,  and  my  up  to  his  prejudice.  He  was  fHeudl/ 
aversion  to  him  diminished.  The  re-  and  attentive  to  my  mother,  kind  to 
membrance  of  my  dream  grew  fainter  me,  courteous  to  eveir  one,  seemed 
and  fainter,  and  the  guilty  agitation  perfectlv  contented  witn  his  mode  of 
and  strange  appearance  of  Manucci  ufb,  ana  never  talked  of  ehangmg  it. 
on  the  night  of  his  arrival  at  Ham-  Our  astonishment  was  oonsequentiy 
burg,  lost  the  sharp  distinctness  of  to  much  the  greater,  when  one  mom- 
Outline  with  which  they  had  at  first  ing  we  learnt  his  sudden  disappear* 
been  engraved  upon  my  memory.  I  ance  from  the  ncUfhbourfiood.  En- 
I'egarded  all  that  I  had  seen  that  night  quiries  were  made  m  every  dliectlon, 
as  a  dream,  and  nothing  more.  but  none  had  seen  him  depart.  His 
The  house  inhabited  by  Manucci  shrivelled  old  housekeeper  was  also 
Was  of  han^ome  exterior,  and  situat-  nowhere  to  be  found. 
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It  wai  within  &  few  weeks  alter 
thia  Atrange  disappearance,  that  I  ob'> 
tjuned  the  first  insight  into  the  cha- 
racter of  the  mysterious  Italian.  After 
my  father's  death,  and  the  winding 
up  of  his  affairs,  his  papers  and  letters 
had  been  pat  in  boxes  and  locked  up 
in  a  closet.  I  one  day  took  it  into 
my  head  to  mmmage  these  papers. 
There  were  vast  numbers  of  bills  of 
lading  and  exchange,  insurance  pa- 
pers and  the  like,  all  matters  of  no 
interest  to  me ;  but  at  last,  upon  un- 
tying a  bundle  of  miscellaneous  docu- 
ments, a  small  packet  fell  out  which 
seemed  likely  to  reward  my  search. 
It  consisted  of  fragments  of  letters, 
mnch  damaged  by  fire,  and  which,  to 
judge  from  the  sise  of  the  half-burned 
envelope  that  contained  them,  and 
that  had  apparently  been  originally 
nsed  for  a  much  larger  parcel,  proba- 
bly formed  only  a  small  part  of  a  col- 
lection of  letters  that  had  been  acci* 
dentally  or  intentionally  destroyed  by 
the  flames. 

Here  are  some  of  these  fragments 
of  letters. 

.  .  •  The  society  of  a  man 
whose  acquaintance!  have  made  since 
my  arrival  here,  becomes  each  day 
more  agreeable  to  me.  He  has  seen 
a  vast  deal  of  the  world,  and  his  mind 
is  stored  with  the  most  varied  know- 
ledge, to  such  a  degree  that  it  somc^- 
times  appears  to  me  as  if  the  longest 
life  would  be  insufficient  to  acquire  all 
that  he  has  learned.  Our  acquain- 
tance was  made  in  an  odd  place 
enough — a  gambling-house,  to  which 
I  had  gone  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 
He  was  sitting  away  from  the  tables, 
and  addressed  some  trifilng  remai*k  to 
me,  to  which  I  replied.  He  then,  as 
if  he  had  known  who  and  what  I  was, 
began  talking  of  the  commerce  in 
whi<^  I  am  engaged,  and  displayed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  mer- 
cantile affairs.  Our  conversation  had 
already  become  animated  and  inte- 
restingf  when  it  was  interrupted  by  a 
noise  and  bustle  in  the  play-room; 
and  several  persons  came  up  to  my 
new  acquaintance,  and  congratulated 
him.  It  appeared  that  he  had  staked 
a  snm  equivalent  to  the  whole  amount 
there  was  in  the  bank,  and  it  was 
while  the  game  was  being  played  that 
we  had  entered  into  conversation. 
He  now  went  to  the  table,  and  re- 
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ceived  his  winnings  from  the  discon- 
certed bankers  with  an  appearance 
of  perfect  indifference,  retummg  them 
at  the  same  time,  a  handsome  sum-— 
that  they  might  have,  as  he  said,  a 
chance  of  recovering  what  he  had  won 
from  them!  Then,  after  giving  me 
his  address,  and  inviting  me  to  call 
on  him,  he  left  the  house"'     .   .  * 

"...  The  diamonds  .  .  • 
enormous  value  .  .  .  excellent 
bargain  .  .  .  twenty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  "... 

(This  letter  had  been  nearly  de» 
stroyed  by  the  fire.) 

.  .  .  It  is  some  days  since  I 
have  seen  my  new  friend,  although 
his  agreeable  conversation  and  man<> 
ners  render  his  society  more  pleasing 
to  me  at  every  interview.  I  am  em- 
banussed  about  this  purchase  of  dia- 
monds, which  I  am  very  desirous  of 
making,  but  find  myself  without  suf- 
ficient funds  for  the  purpose.  IfM  

would  join  me  in  the  speculation,  his 
recent  winnings  would  be  more  than 
is  wanted  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
I  must  propose  it  to  him   .   .   .  * 

"...  I  have  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  M— — .  It  appears 
that  he  is  an  Italian  by  birth,  al- 
though speaking  several  languages  as 
well  as  a  native,  and  that  he  is  tra- 
TcUing  for  the  affaii-s  of  an  important 
association  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
He  has  travelled  a  great  deal  in  Ger- 
many, and  will  probably  return  thither 
shortly.  To-day  he  told  me  that  he 
was  glad  to  have  won  the  large  sum 
to  which  I  alluded  in  a  former  letter ; 
that  he  had  much  need  of  it  for  a 
great  object  he  had  in  view^  but  for 
which  he  was  still  afraid  it  would 
scarcely  sufllce.  Upon  hearing  this, 
I  resolved  to  say  nothing  to  him  about 
the  partnership  in  the  diamond  specu- 
lation .   .  . 

"...  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  describe  to  you  the  fascination 
which  this  man  exercises  over  me. 
You  know  that  I  do  not  usually  ex- 
aggerate, although  I  am  perhaps 
somewhat  Inclined  to  the  mystical 
and  romantic.  I  have  lived  too  little 
on  land,  however,  for  any  ideas  of 
that  nature  to  have  taken  much  hold 
upon  my  mind.  At  sea,  the  move- 
ment of  the  winds  and  waves,  the 
unintermitting  intercourse  with  one's 
fellow-men— the  whole  life  of  a  mari- 
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ner,  in  short,  leaves  little  leisure  for 
sncli  fancies.  But  here,  in  this  tropi- 
cal clime,  where  the  heavens  are  of 
so  deep  a  blue,  and  tlie  leaves  of  so 
bright  a  green,  where  the  imagination 
is  worked  npon  by  Oriental  scenery 
and  magnificence,  and  the  very  aur 
one  breathes  is  laden  with  perfumes 
firom  the  flower -fields  and  spice- 
groves  of  Araby  the  Blest,  here  is  the 
land  of  fiction  and  reverie,  and  here 
I  at  times  thmk  that  my  new  and 
most  agreeable  friend  has  laid  me 
under  a  spell  equally  pleasant  and 
potent  in  its  efiects — a  spell  from 
which  I  have  neither  wish  nor  ability 
to  emancipate  myself.  Tet  why  should 
I  wish  to  escape  an  influence  exercised 
only  for  my  good,  and  by  which  I 
must  benefit  ?  My  greatest  happiness 
is  in  the  friendship  of  this  man,  my 
greatest  trust  and  reliance  are  in  his 
counsels.  Stem  is  he,  bold,  almost 
rash  in  his  actions,  but  ever  success- 
ful ;  and  when  he  has  an  end  to  gain, 
nothing  can  withstand  him,  no  ob- 
stacle bar  him  from  its  attainment  . 

.  .  .  in  the  kindest  manner 
lent  me  the  sum  I  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  purchase-money  of  the  dia- 
monds, but  obstinately  refuses  to  share 
the  profits  which,  on  my  return  to 
Europe,  are  sure  to  accrue  from  this 

speculation.  What  generosity  1  M  

is  assuredly  the  most  disinterested 
and  the  truest  of  firiends.  We  are 
becoming  each  day  more  attached  to 
each  other.  He  has  formed  a  pro- 
ject to  come  and  settle  near  Ham- 
burg, and  there  we  shall  pass  the 
rest  of  our  days  together.  He  is  a 
most  singular  and  interesting  person. 
I  shall  weary  you,  perhaps,  by  all 
these  details ;  but  every  thing  that  re- 
lates to  him  interests  me.  Only  think, 
the  other  day  I  found  in  a  cabinet  in 
his  apartment,  a  mask,  which  he  told 
me  he  had  himself  made.  I  never 
saw  such  a  masterpiece.  It  was  of 
wax,  imitating  perfectly  a  human 
countenance,  of  an  expression  emi- 
nently attractive,  although  sad.  He 
was  not  in  the  room  when  I  found  it, 
in  seeking  for  a  book  he  had  promised 
to  lend  me.  He  came  in  when  I  had 
just  taken  it  out  of  the  drawer  in 
which  it  was,  and  an  angry  exclama- 
tion" ... 
These  disjwntcd  but  significant  frag- 
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ments  were  all  of  any  infteiest  that 
the  flames  had  spared.  From  them, 
however,  I  acquired  a  moral  oertaiDtj 
that  Manned  was  my  father's  mor- 
derer.  In  order  to  obtain  possesion 
of  the  diamonds,  of  which  no  trace 
had  been  found  after  my  father's  death, 
the  p^dious  Italian  had  doubtless 
administered  to  him  some  deadlj 
poison.  This  must  have  been  so 
fully  prepared  as  not  to  take. effect 
till  the  murderer  had  left  the  boose  a 
sufldciently  long  tune  to  prevent  anj 
risk  of  suspicion  attaching  to  him. 

Burning  to  avenge  my  unfortonate 
parent,  I  now  set  to  work  with  the 
utmost  energy  to  discover  what  had 
become  of  ManuccL  I  caused  en- 
quiries to  be  made  in  every  directk^a, 
and  resorted  to  every  means  I  could 
devise  to  find  out  the  assassin;  bat 
for  a  long  time  all  was  in  vain.  It 
was  not  till  several  years  after  mj 
mother^s  death  that  we  again  met— 
a  meeting  which,  like  our  first,  n-as 
to  me  fraught  with  bitter  sottow. 

I  had  been  for  some  time  in  the 
Russian  service,  and  the  regiment  to 
which  I  belonged  was  quartered  at  a 
village  a  few  leagues  from  Warsaw. 
At  the  period  I  speak  of,  a  oomtrj 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vil- 
lage belonged  to,  and  was  occopied 
by,  General  Count  Gutzkoff,  a  noble- 
man of  ancient  descent  and  great 
wealth,  and  who  had  an  only  daugh- 
ter called  Natalie,  the  perfection  of 
feminine  grace  and  beauty.  Tbe 
villa  had  been  christened  Natalina, 
after  his  daughter,  and  no  expense 
had  been  spared  to  render  it  and  the 
grounds  attached  to  it  worthy  of  their 
lovely  sponsor.  Amongst  other  embel- 
lishments, a  large  portion  of  the  p«rl 
had  been  laid  out  in  miniature  imiu- 
tion  of  Swiss  scenery,  with  chalets, 
and  waterfalls,  and  utifidal  moon- 
tains,  that  must  have  taken  a  vast 
time  and  labour  to  construct  There 
was  an  excellent  house  m  this  part  of 
the  grounds,  inhabited  by  a  sort  of 
intendant  or  steward,  and  in  this 
house  rooms  were  assigned  to  me,  I 
having  been  quartered  npon  General 
Gutzkoff.  I  had  thus  many  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  Katalie,  whose 
charms  soon  inspired  me  with  a  pas- 
sion which,  to  my  inexpressible  jor, 
I  after  a  time  found  to  be  reciprocated 
by  her.  I  am  not  writing  a  romance, 
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bat  a  plain  narratiye  of  some  of  the 
strangest  incidents  in  my  life ;  I  will, 
therefore,  pass  over  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  our  attachment,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  the  general  at  length 
became  aware.  lie  was  a  pfoad  and 
ambitioiis  man,  and  my  small  fortune 
and  lientenant^s  epaulette  by  no 
means  (qualified  mo  in  his  eyes  to  be- 
come his  son-in-law.  Natalie  was 
threatened  with  a  convent,  and  I  was 
requested  to  discontinue  my  visits  to 
the  house.  About  the  same  time,  I 
heard  it  rumoured  that  a  rich  cousin, 
then  stopping  with  the  general,  was 
the  intended  husband  of  the  young 
countess. 

For  some  days  I  fbund  it  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  meeting  with  Nata- 
lie, although  I  put  eveiy  stratagem 
in  practice,  and  sought  every  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  her  in  her  walks. 
After  the  generars  positive,  although 
courteous  prohibition,  I  of  course 
could  not  think  of  returning  to  his 
house.  It  was  therefore  with  much 
anxie^  that  I  looked  forward  to  a 
ball  which  was  to  be  given  by  a  rich 
old  Smymiot,  who  lived  at  Warsaw, 
He  was  acquainted  with  the  oflScers 
of  my  regiment,  and  to  console  us,  as 
he  said,  for  the  dulness  of  our  country 
quarters,  he  proposed  to  give  a  fito 
soffidently  splendid  to  attract  the 
ladies  of  the  capital  to  the  village 
where  we  were  stationed.  Ho  was 
intimate  with  General  Gutzkoff,  who 
lent  him  for  the  occasion  the  part  of 
his  domain  called  the  Swiss  park,  and 
there  the  fite  was  to  be  held.  I  made 
sure  of  mectuig  Natalie  there,  and 
perhaps  even  of  finding  an  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  to  her  unobserved  by 
her  father. 

The  much  wished-for  evening  came, 
and  a  nuinerous  and  brilliant  company 
was  assembled  in  the  gardens.  The 
long  alleys  of  trees  were  rendered 
light  as  day  by  a  profusion  of  lamps, 
of  which  the  globes  of  painted  crystal 
were  suspended  bv  whes  irom  tree  to 
tree,  and  appeared  to  float  unsupport^ 
ed  upon  the  air.  Under  two  largo 
parilions  of  various  colours,  flooruig 
had  been  laid  down,  and  chalked  in 
fanciful  devices.  These  were  for  the 
dancers.  Several  bands  of  music  were 
placed  in  dWerent  parts  of  the  grounds ; 
and  in  the  various  cottages  and  Swiss 
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dahies  tables  were  laid  out,  covered 
with  the  most  exquisite  refreshments 
and  delicate  wines.  On  either  side  of 
the  principal  fountains  wei*e  transpa- 
rencies, with  emblems  and  mottoes 
complimentary  to  the  guests  and  to 
the  noble  owner  of  the  park;  and, 
finally,  that  nothing  might  be  want- 
ing to  the  gratification  of  every  taste, 
a  crimson  tent,  richly  decorated,  con- 
tained a  faro -table,  upon  which  a 
lai*gc  bank  in  gold  was  placed.  Crowds 
of  oflBcers,  and  of  beautiful  women 
splendidly  attired,  thronged  the  dan- 
cing rooms  or  rambled  through  thQ 
illummated  walks.  Natalie  was  there, 
but  accompanied  by  her  father  and 
cousm,  so  that  I  could  not  venture  to 
accost  her.  She  looked  sad,  I  thoaght, 
but  more  lovely  than  ever ;  and  when 
at  last  she  sat  down  in  one  of  the 
summer-houses,  I  approached  as  near 
as  I  could  without  being  myself  seen, 
in  order  at  least  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  gazing  on  her  sweet  countenance, 
I  was  leaning  against  a  tree,  cursing 
the  cniel  fate  that  separated  me  from 
the  object  of  my  love,  when  one  of 
my  comrades  came  up  and  asked  me 
if  I  would  not  go  to  the  faro-room^ 
There  was  a  man  there,  he  said,  play- 
ing with  the  most  wonderful  luck 
that  had  ever  been  seen.  He  had 
already  broken  two  banks,  and  seemed 
likely  to  do  the  same  with  a  third 
that  had  been  put  down.  I  was  in 
no  humour  to  take  interest  in  such 
matters,  and  should  have  declined  my 
brother  ofiicer^s  invitation,  had  I  not 
just  then  seen  Natalie  and  her  com- 
panions get  up  and  take  the  direction 
of  the  gambling  tent.  I  followed  with 
my  friend.  The  play  that  was  going 
on  had,  however,  no  attraction  for 
me;  I  had  no  eyes  for  any  one  but 
Natalie,  and  was  almost  unaware  of 
what  was  passing  around  me.  After 
standing  fbr  a  short  time  near  the 
table,  the  general  turned  aside  to  talk 
with  the  colonel  of  my  regiment,  and 
his  cousin  went  to  speak  with  some 
ladies  who  had  just  entered.  The 
moment  was  favourable  for  exchang- 
ing a  few  words  with  Natalie.  I  was 
about  to  approach  her,  when  there 
was  a  sudden  bustle  and  loud  excla- 
mations round  the  table. 

"Sec  there!"  exclaimed  my  com- 
rade, "  ho  has  won  again." 

3  c 
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I  glapced  hastily  at  tb^  fortaiiate 

player^  ana  then  started  back  petrit 
fied  by  surprise.   It  was  Manned. 

My  ^*sc  impulse  upon  beholding 
the  map  whom  t  had  beea  so  long 
seeking,  and  whon^  'I  held  for  my 
fathered  murderer,  was  instantly  to 
seize  him  and  tax  blm  with  his  crime. 
An  instanf  s  reflectiout  however,  sug-. 
gestcd  to  me  the  impropriety  of  sucqj 
a  course.  What  evidence  had  I  to 
dff^T  before  a  court  of  law  in  support 
of  my  accusation?  The  tale  I  had  tq 
tell  wj^  f^r  too  extraonUnary  4  onq 
io  be  believed  ou  the  unsupported 
testimony  of  an  accuser.  Tliis  man 
deemed  weU  kno^vi^  ^o  several  of  thq 
guests  w|io  stood'  near  him  \  he'worei 
the  decorations  of  two  or  thre^  foreign 
Orders,  and  appea;*ed  to  be  a  person 
of  some  mark.  Might  |  not'eyen  be 
ileceived  by  (i  strong  resemblance? 
At  any  rate,  it  was  suQcient  if  I  kept 
film  in  sight  till  I  had  an  opportunity 
6f  making  enquiries  concerning  hin^. 
If  it  were  Manned,  I  was  detei*mine^ 
be  should  not  escape  mcl 

I  was  still  gazing  hard  at  the  stran- 
ger, ^nd  becoming  each  moment  morq 
and  moro  convinced  of  his'  identity 
with  Manned,  when,  to  my  gi'cat  sur- 
prise, X  saw  hini  les^ve  thq  tablQ  and 
approach  K^atalie.  She  seemed  ify 
know  him;  they  exchanged  a  few  sen- 
tences, and  then,  passing  through  9k 
^oor,  they  left  Ine  tent  together.  I 
hurried  after  them  as  fast  as  the  crbw^ 
of  persons  through  which  I  had  to 
make  my  way  would  allow  ipe^ '  0.^^ 
gett^g  out  of  the  tent  I  s^w  ^o  ^ign^' 
cither  of  Natalie  or  thq '  stranger. 
They  could  not  be  far—they  must  hava 
turned  down  one  of  the  numerous  side- 
paths  ;  and  I  da^ed  in  quest  of  thein 
down  the  first  I  came  to.  I  had  run 
and  walked  over  nearly  liiE^f  the 
grounds  without  finding  them,  'when 
1  met  the  general  and  his  consin, 
who,  with  looks  of  some  suspicion, 
isked  me  if  I  had  seen  Natalie. 
fold  them  with  whom  X  had  last  seen 
ier ;  but  my  description  of  thq  stran- 
ger, although  minute  and  accurate,  did 
not  enable  the  general  to  recognise  m 
him  any  one  of  his  acquaintance;  ana 
separating,  w^  resum^  our  search  in 
diferent  directions  with  increased  an- 
xiety and  redoubled  care. 

WhUe  thus  engaged,  loud  cries  if  erq 


anddenly  bm4  proofiodiiig'frim  the 
upper  floor  of  one  of  the  cnallb'or 
ornamental  cottages  near  wmch  I  wai 
then  passing,  and  of  whidi  the  lonrei 
part  only  lyas  used  for  the  piirposea 
of  the'{ete.  I  hastened  thith^  rush- 
ed up  the  staircase,  ^nd,  in  sp  doing, 
pn  against  an  officer  who  was  cknj- 
mg  down  Natalie  in  his  ^a;i^*  She 
waa'senseleasi  At  that  mbcj^^thec 
fathef  arrived  and  took  charge  qTher. 
Above  staixs^  (^1  was  confusion  and 
^larm,  and  a  ^umber  of  Ih^  guests 
were  "  seeking  the  villain  who  had 
dared  to  insult  or  |U- treat  tne^oong 
coHntpss.  Bnt  he  was  nowl^ere  to  \i 
Ibund,'  and  it  was  supposed  thai  he  hat} 
ji^nped  out  of  (hQ  w^t^ovf^  V^d,  fa- 
voured by  the  darkness,  "h^a  made  |ik 
Qscape.  Ns^lalif^  ivhen  she  reopvercd 
from  her  swoon,  waa  still  tpo.weak 
and  too  torri&eq  to  g|ve  a^y  esplma- 
^pn  cpnceming  the  inattec.  She  was 
conveyed  to  her  fathers  hou^  th€[ 
lete  was  broken  lip,  and  the  gu^ts 
took  their  departure.  }Iy  brother 
officers^d  my  sell  mounted  onr  horses, 
andro^^  in  Qvery  direction  to  endea- 
vour to  ^nd  the  offender.  AU  our  re- 
searches, ftowev^r^  were  fruide^ 

Strange  ^  say,  this  singolar  iip- 
dcnt  exdteg  much  less  attention,  and 
was  much  more  rapidly  foigqtteo, 
than  cbulcj  possibly '  h^ve  be^i  ex- 
pected,'^spedally  wnen  tne  rank  and 
impbi-tahce  of  the  oficnd^  party  were 
conside.^.  '  Af^er  the  fint  dwfi  itw 
efforts  seemed  to  be  niade  tor  the  ois- 
fovery  of  the  stranger  expepthy  m- 
9elf ;  and  al(  that  I  di^  to^aw  that 
end  was  unsucccssfoL  The  mudercr 
6f  my  father,  the  spoiler  of  my  inhen- 
tance,  ttie  yUe  insulter  of  the.  woman 
I  loved,  had  for  this  fime  e^a4pdmy 
vengenncQ. 

'  About  flf  fortnight  M^r  tb^  fi^i  H 
btecame  nnblicljf  rixmonred  that  any 
project  of  carriage  which  mij^havQ  I 
been  contemplate  Oenerafputz- 
koff  between  Ins  dnng^ter  an^  ^  I 
cousin,  was  at  an  end,  and  thai  ^a-  , 
taUe.  ^as  to  tak^  the  Ycil  It  was 
known  that,  before  the  death  of  tke 
Me  countess,  v?»o      an  f^<spdMy 
tchgious  woman,  it  ^adlwen  Sot  agita- 
tion to  devote  Natalie  to  a  refiigioiu 
]ife;  but  when  the  general  befime  a 
widower,  nothing  qaore  had  be^  beard 
pf  the  plan.  It  ujo^  flo^oat  km4 
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aft  if  its  raviral  and  contemplated 
execution  were  in  some  way  conse- 
qnent  on  tbe  strange  incident  at  the 
balL  The  matter,  however,  was  far 
too  delicate  for  anyone  to  question 
concerning  it  those  who  alone  conld 
have  given  information.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  Natalie  entered  as  novice 
a  convent  of  Ursulines,  situated  at 
abont  a  leagne  from  her  father's  villa. 

The  first  news  of  this  event  was  a 
terrible  shock  to  me.  In  spite  of  the 
small  favour  with  which  the  general 
regarded  my  attachment  to  his  daugh- 
ter, I  had  still  hoped  that  time  or 
cireiimstances  might  bring  about  some 
change  in  his  sentiments.  But  the 
cloister  opposed  a  yet  stronger  bar  to 
my  wishes  than  the  will  of  a  parent, 
and  the  vows  once  pronounced,  which 
at  the  end  of  one  short  year  Natalie 
would  have  to  utter,  I  might  bid 
farewell  to  hope.  Our  separation 
wonld  then  be  irrevocable  and  eter- 
nal in  this  world.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
short  space  of  her  noviciate,  in  order 
to  pat  in  execution  one  of  the  nume- 
rous plans  which  I  devised  for  freeing 
her  from  the  state  of  holy  bondage 
which  I  was  certahi  she  had  only 
through  compulsion  been  induced  to 
enter.  Day  and  night  I  hovered 
abont  the  convent,  in  hopes  of  catch- 
ing a  glimpse  of  Natalie,  or  of  finding 
an  opportunity  of  giving  her  a  letter, 
in  which  I  strenuously  urged  her  to 
aceept  a  plan  of  escape  that  I  pro- 
posed to  her.  At  last  an  opportunity 
occntred.  8he  was  walking  in  the 
convent  garden  with  another  novicSf 
who  left  her  for  an  instant  to  gather 
some  fiowers.  I  was  watching  all 
their  movements,  and  at  this  moment 
I  threw  my  letter  at  Natalie^s  feet. 
She  took  it  up,  retired  into  a  shrub- 
bery walk  to  read  it,  and  presently 
retnmed. 

**  To-morrow,"  said  she,  **  the  an- 
swer—here.** 

With  what  anxious  impatienee  did 
I  look  forward  to  her  reply,  and  with 
what  despahing  foelings  did,  it  fill  me 
when  I  received  iti  In  it  Natalie 
spoke  of  her  approaching  death  as  of 
an  event  of  the  occurrence  of  which 
she  was  thoroughly  persuaded,  and 
besought  me  to  give  up  all  hopes  of 
again  seebg  her. 

At  this  peiied  of  the  yearthemaiB 


of  the  Ursuline  convent  inhabited  their 
summer  cells,  which  were  a  row  of 
buildings  situated  in  the  convent  gar- 
den. Natalie  had  the  last  cell,  which 
was  separated  by  several  empty  ones 
from  those  of  the  other  sisters,  tt 
was  on  the  second  day  after  I  received 
her  letter  that  the  nuns  were  surprised 
by  her  not  opening  her  door  at  the 
usual  hour.  They  waited  some  time 
for  her  appearance,  but  in  vain.  They 
Imocked;  there  was  no  answer.  At 
last  the  door  was  forced  open,  and 
Natalie  was  found  lying  dead  upon 
tbe  flow  of  the  cell.  She  had  evi- 
dently been  dragged  out  of  bed  with 
great  violence ;  her  foatures  were  dis- 
torted with  pam  and  struggling,  and 
in  her  left  breast  was  a  wound  which 
badbeen  the  cause  of  her  death.  The 
murderer  had  broken  in  through  the 
roof  of  the  cell. 

The  news  of  this  horrible  oceurrenee 
fiew  with  lightning  swiftness  thxeugh 
the  neighbourhood  and  to  Warsaw. 
Nobody  doubted  that  there  was  some 
connexion  between  the  erime  and  the 
singular  occurrence  at  the  ball,  al- 
though it  was  impossible  to  say  what 
that  connexion  was.  Every  attepipt 
to  discover  and  apprehend  the  mur- 
derer proved  unavailing. 

In  order  to  see  Natalie  for  tbe  last 
time,  I  repaired  to  the  convent  church, 
in  which,  according  to  custom,  her 
corpse  was  laid  out.  With  folteriag 
and  Tmcertam  steps  I  passed  through, 
the  aisle,  and  reached  the  chapel 
where  the  remains  of  l^er  I  had  so 
fondly  loved  were  lying.  I  8tq>ped 
up  to  the  bier,  but  the  next  instant 
turned  away  my  foce.  I  lacked  cour- 
age to  look  upon  the  cold  corpse  of 
my  adored  mistress.  A  violent  dizsi- 
ness  seised  me,  the  pillars  around  me 
seemed  to  turn  and  twist  about,  and 
the  roof  of  the  church  to  shake.  I 
sank  senseless  upon  a  chair. 

How  long  I  may  have  remained  in 
that  state  I  am  unable  to  say.  It 
was  ni|^t  when  eonseiousness  return- 
ed, and  the  moon  was  sheddinff  its 
cold,  dear  light  through  the  high 
Gothic  windows.  I  folt  heated  and 
excited ;  all  manner  of  strange  fondes 
passed  through  my  head,  the  predo- 
minant one  being  to  go  at  once  and 
wander  about  the  world,  till  I  should 
discover  the  fiend  to  whom  the  miseiy 
InoiKsuteidwas  atitiihutahle.  Ba- 
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fore  doing  80,  however,  I  must  see  my  but  as  I  did  so  I  experienced  a  stnoge 

XiUalie  once  more.   I  stepped  np  to  stunning  sensation,  and  fell,  as  tboogh 

the  coffin.  Natalie  laj  there  in  her  strnck  by  a  thunderbolt,  lifeless  to  the 

nun's  garments,  a  crucifix  upon  her  ground.  The  first  persons  who  entered 

breast,  and .  a  veil  surrounding  her  the  dinrch  upon  the  following  mor- 

iaoe,  whic^,-  to  my  inexpressible  asto-  ning  found  me  in  this  state,  and  car • 

nishment  and  horror,  I  now  saw  was  ried  me  to  the  nearest  house,  where  I 

covered  with  a  mask.  lay  for  weeks  in  a  raging  fever,  duio^ 

'    I  was  at  first  unable  to  explain  this  which  time  Natalie  was  buried,  tad 

aingular  circumstance,  but  then  it  oc-  the  flowers  that  sprang  up  on  ber 

curred  to  me  that  her  lovely  features  grave  were  withered  by  the  frosts  snd 

had  be^  said  to  be  mudi  distorted  in  snows  of  winter.   When  I  at  last  be- 

death,  and  doubtless  her  friends  had  came  convalescent,  and  re-appeared 

taken  this  means  of  concealing  them  amongst  men,  Natalie  was  foii^ottcn; 

from  the  gace  of  vulgar  curiosity.   I  and  the  strange  circumstances  that 

would  see  her  though,  I  thought ;  I  had  occurred  to  me  in  the  eboich 

would  kiss  those  lips,  once  so  warm  would  have  obtained  no  credence,  or 

and  love-breatMng,  now  so  pale  and  at  most  would  have  been  considered 

chilled.  The  better  if,  in  her  death-  as  the  precurscnn  of  fever,  the  visions 

like  embrace,  I  found  an  end  to  my  resulting  from  a  heated  imaginatiaa 

life  and  sufferings.   I  stretched  out  and  exhausted  frame.    Indeed  mj 

my  hand  to  detach  the  mask,  which  memory  was  in  so  confused  a  state, 

was  by  no  means  unpleasing  in  its  and  the  weeks  I  had  passed  in  the 

appearance.  It  reminded  me  of  the  unconsdousness  of  delirium,  caoied 

one  spoken  of  by  my  father  in  one  of  every  thing  that  had  preWooidy  bap- 

his  letters ;  and  as  I  stood  looking  at  pened  to  appear  so  ronote  and  in- 

it,  I  little  by  little  persuaded  myself  distinct,  that  I  was  myself  ahaoat 

it  must  be  the  same.   The  lips  curved  unable  to  give  any  dear  and  definite 

into  a  mournful  smile,  an  attractive  form  to  the  occurrences  that  prroeded 

expression  on  the  features ;  only  the  my  illness.   My  health  was  greatly 

sockets  for  the  eyes  were  empty,  and  shaken,  and  I  was  no  longer  eqoat 

through  them  shone  the  glazed  orbs  to  any  occupation  that  required  sna- 

of  the  departed.  tained  exertion  and  applkation.  I 

Whilst  given  up  to  these  reflections,  resigned  my  commission,  therefore, 

I  suddenly  heard  a  slight  rustling  and  formed  a  plan  to  divide  my  life 

noise  near  me.  I  looked  round,  and  amongst  the  various  large  cities  of 

saw  a  muffled  figure  sitting  at  a  short  Europe,  changing  from  time  to  time, 

distance  off,  in  which  X  thought  I  and  constantly  endeavouring  to  aciae 

recognized  some  old  nun  keeping  her  again  the  thread  that  had  escaped  me, 

drowsy  vigil  by  the  dead.   I  took  no  and  if  possible  to  discover  jund  on- 

heed  of  her,  but  stretched  out  my  mask  the  vile  impostor  who  had  de- 

hand  to  tear  the  mask  from  Natalie's  stroyed  my  life's  happiness.  I  may, 

face,  when  suddenly  the  figure  rose,  perhaps,  some  day  write  down  the 

and  with  three  long,  noiseless  strides,  various  and  strange  adventures  that 

stood  close  beside  me.  The  robe  in  .1  have  met  with  during  these  re- 

which  it  was  muffled  opened,  and  I  seai*ches,  and  in  my  wandering  codtsd 

behdd— Manned  1  not  the  Manned  I  of  life.   In  this  portfolio,  however,  I 

had  seen,  at  the  faro-table,  nor  yet  he  will  put  nothing  but  what  relates  to 

trho  had  lived  for  years  near  my  mo-  >any  fhrther  dis^veries  I  may  make 

ther's  house,  but  the  grey  old  nUni  concerning  the  base  Italian  and  bis 

who  had  appeared  to  me  on  the  night  machinations.' 

of  my  father's  arrival,  and  had  said,  — 

Do  I  look  like  a  murderer      .     )  Here  Adrian's  manuscript  ended; 

"  Thou  here,  villain  J "  I  exclaimed,  but  between  the  two  following  Wank 

on  beholding  this  unexpected  appari-  leaves  I  found  a  letter  dated  fitmi  St 

tion.    ^^The  hand  of  heaven  is  in  Petersburg,  written  in  adifferent  baud, 

this  I"  and  that  seemed  to  form  a  sort  of 

I  stretched  forth  my  arm  to  sdze  appendix  or  continuation  to  the  pre- 

the  murderer,  who  thus  braved  me  ceding  nan-ativc.   This  letter,  fwm 

beside  (he  corpse  of  his  last  victim;  the  diifereut  datea  scattered  thioogh 
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it,  appeared  to  have  been  continned 
from  time  to  time,  several  weeks 
elapsing  between  its  commencement 
and  the  period  at  which  it  was  sent 
oflT.  The  envelope  was  wanting,  and 
there  was  no  address ;  but,  from  its 
contents,  it  appeared  that  it  had  not 
been  written  to  Adrian,  bnt  to  a  friend 
of  bis  who  had  handed  it  to  him.  At 
the  end  came  a  dozen  lines  in  Adrian^s 
handwriting,  leaving  off  somewhat 
abruptly.   Here  follows  the  letter : — 

8t  PeUnburo,  12th  June, 

My  dear  Augustus,— Of  all  the 
wealthy  and  distinguished  foreigners 
whom  this  gay  season  has  brought 
together  in  St  Petersburg,  not  any 
attract  so  mach  attention  as  the 
Marchese  d'Emiliano  and  his  dangh- 
ter.  The  father  is  as  remarkable 
for  his  leaming  and  talents  as  the 
daughter  is  for  her  innnmerable 
graces  and  accomplishments,  which 
draw  all  eyes  upon  her.  She  has  only 
one  extraordinary  pecnliarity,  which 
is — ^bnt  stay,  I  will  first  describe  her 
to  yon,  so  that  this  singularity,  when 
I  tell  you,  of  it,  may  appear  the  more 
striking.  Picture  to  yourself  a  bru- 
nette, slender  and  perfectly  formed, 
possessing  the  exact  and  beautiful 
proportions  of  a  Grecian  statue— a  foot 
smaller  and  better  shaped  than  I  ever 
yet  beheld— an  exquisite  hand,  slender 
and  tapering,  not  one  of  those  short 
fleshy  hands  with  dimpled  fingers, 
which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  adnure, 
bnt  for  which  no  precedent  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Medicean  goddess  or  in ' 
any  other  standard  of  beauty.  A 
magnificent  bust,  an  arm  like  alabas- 
ter, a  profusion  of  dark  flowing  hair, 
grace  in  every  movement.  But — now 
comes  the  wonder,  my  friend— instead 
of  a  face  corresponding  in  beauty  with 
this  ,  perfect  form,  there  is — a  mask. 
Can  you  imagine  a  greater  absurdity? 
and  yet  they  are  people  who,  in  every 
other  respect,  show  extreme  good 
taste. 

From  the  lips  of  this  mask  proceeds 
a  voice  which,  for  melody  and  sweet- 
ness, I  have  never  heard  equaled. 
In  speaking,  its  tones  are  of  silver, 
bnt  when  she  sings  one  forgets  mask 
and  every  thing  else  to  give  one^s-self 
up  to  an  ecstacy  of  perfect  enjoyment 
She  knows  a  vast  deal  of  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish  music,  languages 
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that  she  speaks  with  the  utmost  pu- 
rity, and  she  accompanies  herself  al- 
ternately on  piano,  guitar,  or  mando- 
line, of  which  instmments  she  is  a 
perfect  mistress.  Her  dancing  is  no 
less  admurable  than  her  singing ;  and^ 
at  every  ball  to  which  she  goes, 
crowds  collect  around  her  to  watch 
the  sylph-like  grace  with  which  she 
glides  through  the  dance.  In  short, 
she  unites  every  womanly  accom- 
plishment, and  yet  this  heavenly  crea- 
ture persists  in  concealing' her  face 
under  that  vile  mask,  which  fits  so 
closely  that  not  the  i^mallest  portion 
of  her  countenance  can  be  perceived. 
However  hideous  the  latter  may  be, 
it  would  be  preferable  to  this  horrid 
covering.  Not  that  the  mask  is  ugly ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  handsomest 
I  ever  saw,  and  in  itself  has  nothing 
disagreeable.  It  is  formed  of  wax, 
and  has  a  mournful  expression  which 
is  quite  attractive,  at  least  when  its 
owner  sits  stiD ;  but  when  she  moves 
or  speaks,  the  dead  look  of  the  mask 
has  an  indescribably  unpleasant  effect. 
Several  persons  have  indirectly  ques- 
tioned the  Marchese  on  this  subject, 
but  he  evades  or  turns  off  their  enqui- 
ries with  all  the  tact  of  a  consummate 
man  of  the  world.  Of  course  it  would 
be  indelicate,  if  not  unfeeling,  to  ask 
her  about  it.  Meantime  the  public 
amuses  itself  with  all  sorts  of  absurd 
suppositions.  Fhrst  it  is  a  vow;  then 
she 'has  got  a  pig's  face;  then  her 
waiting-maid  had  said  that  she  had 
once  caught  her  unmasked,  and  that 
her  face  was  covered  with  feathem 
and  had  a  beak  in  the  middle  of  it. 
Then,  again,  it  is  a  stratagem,  to  try 
the  man  whom  she  shall  marry,  and 
to  see  If  he  will  love  her  for  something 
besides  her  appearance,  and  on  her 
wedding-day  she  will  take  off  the 
mask  and  disclose  features  of  perfect 
beauty.  All  this  is  of  course  mere 
gossip;  for  nobody  knows  any  thing 
about  these  Italians,  except  that  the 
Marchese  is  enormously  rich,  and  that 
his  daughter,  in  spite  of  her  mask,  is 
the  most  amiable  and  fascinating  of 
women.  Amongst  other  absurdities, 
a  report  was  spread  that  the  marqnis 
was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  St 
Germains,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was 
himself  no  other  than  the  Wandering 
Jew.  It  is  ridiculous  to  hear  the 
extraordinary  thing^i  they  t^  of  him. 
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Only  tlie  OUier  di^  il  wiui  anerted 
that  he  had  been  met  in  a  tetani 
eonntry^  where  he  passed  under 
another  name,  and  wai  remaikaUe 
for  hid  eonetant  and  almoet  snepiclooe 
sdeoess  in  gamUing.  I  shirald  be  terf 
oarions  to  trace  all  theee  reports  to 
tfadr  eonice.  Their  inyentore  ean  a* 
least  hare  no  laek  of  imaginatioB. 
The  fact  is,  that  the»i  is  nnqn^stion- 
ablj  something  strange  and  mjrsteri- 
ods  about  the  old  man— but  what  does 
it  amonnt  to  after  all?  He  is  an  old 
Italian  marqnis^  his  foreign  manners 
and  appearance,  and  imposing  title, 
worlc  npon  the  imagtaiation  of  ns 
northerns,  and  at  once  make  ns  sus- 
pect an  adrentarer  hi  this  worthy  old 
nobleman.  The  mere  presence  of  Na^ 
ialie  (that  is  his  daughter's  name)  is 
snffldent  to  refhte  such  a  suspicion. 
She  is  the  incarnation  of  all  that  is 
pure  end  beautiAil }  and  I  oonl^  to 
▼on,  my  Mend,  that  I  am  each  day 
becoming  more  and  more  the  slave  of 
her  attractions.  If  in  society  she 
exhibits  her  varied  accomplishments, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  we  are  atone, 
die  is  the  simple  and  unsophisticated 
girL  During  our  tte-h-titeB,  however, 
It  has  not  escaped  me  tiiai  she  is  fre- 
quently melancholy ;  a  something 
seems  at  times  to  weigh  npon  her 
spirits;  and,  altliough  she  evidently 
struggles  to  hide  tins,  she  has  been 
vnable  to  conceal  it  from  my  dose 
ftid  interested  observatk)n.  Yes,  my 
friend,  interested,  for  deeply  interested 
I  am  in  all  that  cbnoems  Natalie ; 
and,!  own  to  you,  that  in  spiteof  her 
mask,  in  spite  of  the  mystery  that 
sttrrounds  her,  nothing  would  toake  me 
so  happy  as  to  call  her  mine. 

271%  Jims.'^A  wecft  ago  it  watf 
FataHe's  birth-day.  1^  had  fel« 
herself  somewhat  indispmed,  and  had 
begged  the  Mareliese  not  to  intitef 
any  guests.  Kevertiieless,  when  I 
eabed  to  ofkit  my  good  wishes  <« 
fte  eeeasiOB^  ihey  kept  me  itate 
fSl  evening.  We  then  wa&ed  out 
in  the  gafdeiB— Ifatafie  «id  mysdff 
that  is  to  sdy-^and  sat  dowii  upoir 
a  ms^  seat,  anddst  a  duster  ci 
lowering  shrubs  that  pefftaned  th«f 
ifr  aromd  us.  I  know  not  of  whaff 
#e  spoke,  but,  aftei^  a  short  tisM^^  I 
fttmd  mysdl  with  my  arm  roMnd  Ntf^ 
tale's' wtfst,  MhMftiiiispid  Ifr  Mih^ 


dft  of  a  Btmkm  Ogker,  [Dec 

her  mask— alas!  thai  I  eaatot  say 

her  fiwe — ^resthig  npon  my  dioiilder. 
It  was  one  of  those  sweet  momoits 
Wldi  which  past  and  fiitare  have 
nought  to  do,  but  daring  whkli  oue 
lives  upon  the  present.  Qiadittily 
my  lips  drew  nearer  and  nester  tb 
her  wa^en  cmes,  but,  half-jesting,  As 
turned  her  head  away.  I  beeiiDe 
mors  pe^vering,  and  without  saying 
any  thin|  to  her  I  raised  my  arm 
gently  tiU  my  hand  tondied  her  hair< 
amongst  which  the  fiistenings  of  tiie 
mask  wete  apparently  concealed.  In 
another  moment  the  mystery  wmfld 
be  solved,  and  I  should  gase  doubt- 
less on  the  most  loTdy  couBtenaace 
that  ever  blessed  a  lover's  sight  At 
that  very  instant  she  uttered  a  sort 
of  shriek,  and  sprang  from  my  em- 
brace. In  vahi  did  I  entreat  sad 
supplicate  her  to  suffer  me  to  remon 
that  envious  mask.  She  wis  inex- 
orable, and  jusi  then,  attracted  per- 
haps by  Natalie's  ety,  the  Ifafdiese 
appeared. 

'<What!"  said  he  In  a  distant  and 
somewhat  angiy  tone  and  manntf, 
**ttear]y  midnighti  and  yon  are  stSl 
here?" 

The  time  had  indeed  passed  nqpid^ 
ly.  The  hint  was  too  dfrect  for  me 
to  do  otherwise  than  apoloi^  and 
depart. 

Sbce  that  evening  they  have  treat  - 
ed  me  with  some  coolness,  nor  caa  I 
wonder  at  it.  My  constant  visits  to 
tibeir  house  have  beeofHe  the  tiOk  of 
sa  St  Petersburg!  and  it  is  eHdot 
that  I  must  dther  dedare  myadf  the 
shitor  of  Natalie  or  avoid  her  altoge* 
ther.  Avoid  her!  Herw  dm  I  do  it? 
Do  not  ttone  me,  Angustns,  when  I 
tell  yon  that  I  have  dedded  to  go 
Ms-d6y  to  the  Mar<{nli  atid  arit  his 
daughter's  hand.  fttttdne, 
thing  in  short,  is  stiitaMe.  Oiilythst 
mysteilry-'bfft  I  iMA  not  tidnk  of  it 
I  hrf  down  my  pen,  asid  go  ioslioitly 
io  eiecate  my  inteniton. 

ton  Jims.-^T'oii  wiO  set  md  down 
as  a  Ibol  irhea  you  read  what  I  last 
wrote.  I  should  perhqis  say  the 
same  of  you,  were  our  poaltioaa  re- 
versed; and  yet,  t^ere  you  not  Ay 
didfrf^  and  comrade,  I  shOMd  M 
disposed  to  be  angry  witti  you  ftr 
sar^itofmeon  AiSoiecadMr.  She 
»mia%  AugnMuiif-^miie  ty  hsr  ewn 
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and  her  father's  promise.  My  friend, 
I  mm  unutterably  happy.  I  am  not 
able  to  look  forward  ^ith  ahy  ihin^ 
like  coolness  to  the  moment  when  sh^ 
shall  remove  that  odious  mask,  and 
disclose  the  lovely  countenance  which 
I  am  persuaded  it  conceals.  - 

Sih  Jufy.—l  cannot  iihd^r^tand 
Kdtalie.  She  seeiils  happy  at  the 
itrospect  of  becoming  my  wife ;  and 
et  that  same  nlelanchdly  which  I 
are  bcforfe  noticed,  hangs  about  her, 
and  seems  impossible  to  be  dissipated. 
Can  she  have  had  some  previous  at- 
tacbmeilt,  some  disappointed  aifection, 
which  has  left  its  lingering  i*egrets, 
and  Vfaich  her  present  engagement 
recalls  more  tivfdlv  to  her  recoUec- 
tton  ?  And  yet,  why  torment  myself 
thus  f  She  loves  me— that  I  cannot 
doubt ;  add  surely  her  approaching 
change  of  condition,  and  the  separa- 
tion from  her  father  which  it  must 
sooner  or  later  entail,  are  sufficient  to 
account  for  an  occasional  pensiveness 
on  the  part  of  a  young  and  suscep- 
tible girl.  In  vain  do  S  seek  for  BJif 
other  pf-obable  cause  of  her  melan- 
choly. At  times  I  fancy  that  she  has 
some  disclosure  or  confession  to  niake 
to  me,  which  she  has  difficulty  iii 
repressing. 

SSd  Jtffy.—The  secret  i^  out.  Na- 
talie Is  ugly.  Ton  laugh  already  at 
the  poor  Qupe.  But  beware  of  laugh- 
ing too  soon ;  ib'r  he  can  ][>e  no  dupe 
^fao  becomes  the  hifsband  of  Natalie, 
should  her  face  prove  as  hideous  as 
that  Off  Medusi.  You  will  perceive 
from  this  that  I  have  hot  yet  seen  it; 
nor;,  truth  to  tell,  am  I  now  so  fln- 
kious  to  do  so.  Bhe  hits  been  tor- 
identing  hef^self  with  the  fear  that  1 
should  cease  to  love  her  when  I  onpe 
sa^  her  unniitsked,  and  hsls  reproach- 
ed herself  innumerable  times  for  hav- 
tiig  6n6ouraged  my  passion.  She  has 
decided  what  to  do.  On  her  mat- 
riage-day,  before  I  lead  her  to  the 
ahar,  I  ito  to  c?ee  her  without  her 
inask.  To-morroTV^  is  that  day ;  and 
klthdtrgh  I  am  prepared  for  the  very 
worst,  ihy^  uneasiness  increases 
with  everjr  hour  that  brings  the  neafef 
to  the  .decisfve  moment.  Mj  regrets 
ih^  inffidt^  tHoit  jAie  has  petsisted  so 


long  in  her  disguise.  If  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  attachment  she  had 
UAd  the  courage  to  remove  that  fatal 
m^k,  I  must  still  have  loved  her ;  no 
deformity  of  feature  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  neutralize  the  effect  of 
hei*  other  charms  and  accomplish- 
ments. But  now,  at  the  moment  that 
I  have  been  looking  forwaltl  to  as  the 
happiest  of  my  life,  to  have  my  bliss 
disturbed  by  such  a  revelation— it  is 
cruel !  Yet  hot*'  can  I  blame  her  fbr 
conduct  so  natural  in  a  woman  who 
loves  ?  She  feared  to  see  my  grow- 
ing affection  turned  into  aversion,  and 
delayed  to  fhe  utmost  the  much 
dreaded  disclosure.  Enough  for  to- 
day. I  sfehd  off  this  letter.  After 
my  marriage  you  shall  hear  from  ine 
again.  Ever  ydurs, 

PattL  S  . 

What  A  ray  of  light  thrown  upon  my 
dark  uncertainties !  "  To  St  Peters- 
burg, instantly!  The  trace  is  fbund!*' 

Such  was  my  exclamation  after 
reading  the  above  letter,  which  was 
communicated  to  me  at  Vienna  by  an 
old  and  tried  fHend.  In  an  incredi- 
bly short  time  I  had  reached  the  Rus- 
stfliil  capital.  What  I  thete  learned 
tf  as  as  follows : — 

On  the  day  appohited  for  the  nlar- 
tiage  of  Natalie  d'Emiliano  and  the 

young  Swedish  coUnt,  Patil  S  , 

When  all  were  in  readiness  to  proceed 
to  the  church,  and  the  guests  were 
only  waiting  the  appearance  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  a  pierchig  cry 
was  suddenly  heard  in  a  room  adjoin- 
ing that  in  which  the  bridal  party 
Was  assembled.  The  company  hur- 
ried in  the  dhrection  of  the  sound,  and 
there  found  the  Count  lying  appa- 
tently  lifeless  oh  the  floor,  while  the 
bride  was  nastily  securing  the  fasten- 
ings of  her  mask.  The  guests  throng^ 
touhd  the  former,  and  tried  every 
Ineans  of  recovering  him  from  the 
death-like  swoon  into  which  he  had 
fallen.  After  much  trouble  they  were 
SUcccssfbl.  The  Marchese  and  Na- 
talie were  then  sought  for,  but  both 
had  disappeai-ed;  and  neither  of  theni 
were  ever  afterwards  seen  or  heard  of 
iii  St  Petersburg.  The  bridegroom 
coTild  never  be  induced  td  tell  what  H 
was  that  the  mask  (xmc^aied. 
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TRja>mom  akd  tales  or  uffeb  lusati/u 
No.  IV. 
Tbe  Moob  Kaxdbv. 


WiLDEBNESSES  and  heaths  are 
not  the  only  spots  that  boast  of  their 
Fata  Morgana^^^  said  Woldcmar,  in  a 
society  of  torch-bearers  which  regu- 
larly assembled  in  the  old  castle  on 
Christmas  night. 

The  vision  appears  in  a  hundred 
places,  in  shapes  answering  to  tbe 
peculiarity  of  soil  and  country  in 
which  she  rises.  Here  she  is  an  ap- 
parition of  tbe  air,  beaming  with  splen- 
dour; there  she  unfolds  herself  in 
glittering  mist.  On  the  unbounded 
plain,  you  behold  her  in  the  form  of 
an  enchanted  city — a  paradise  of  leafy 
loveliness,  or  it  may  be  simply  as  a 
fantastic  £rl-King,  a  giddy  dazzling 
vapour.  Let  her  appear,  however, 
where  and  how  she  will,  she  is  ever 
seductive,  mysterious,  and  beautiful, 
and  attended  with  the  awe  of  a  strange 
nameless  delight. 

You  know  the  high  table-land, 
strewed  with  countless  blocks  of  gra- 
nite, between  C  and  K  .  In- 
closed upon  two  sides  by  moi;n  tains  and 
tliick  gix>ves  of  beech,  it  would  be  a 
perfect  desert  but  for  the  clear  crys- 
tal brook  which  purls  its  way  along 
the  glistening  stones.  This  labyrin- 
thine brook,  indeed,  fills  the  barren 
spot  with  animation,  whilst  it  creates 
too  that  singular  power  of  attraction 
which  we  cannot  explain  to  ourselves, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  becomes  our 
unfailing  companion  in  re^ons  with 
which  the  heart  of  the  people  has  in- 
timately associated  itself  by  tales  of 
wonder  and  tradition. 

"  The  Tradition  touching  this  very 
table-land  is  dim  and  shapeless,  like 
the  thick  mist  of  a  sultry  summer^s 
day,  hanging  over  hill  and  valley.  It 
is  most  convenient  to  the  common 
working  mind  to  retain  and  hold  fast 
in  a  history  only  so  much  as  is  need- 
ful for  the  great  catastrophe.  The 
people  are  content  to  abide  by  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  things,  not  con- 
cerning themselves  with  the  important 
connecting  links.  All  that  lies  be- 
tween is  left  to  ^e  imagination 


of  the  mare  inqnisilive  to  fin  up.  A 
tradition  of  this  order  occurs  to  me 
this  moment,  and,  by  your  leave,  I 
will  do  my  best  to  complete  it:— 

A  mysterious  curse  lay  npoa  the 
noble  house  of  Gottmar.  No  male 
scion  was  suffered  to  perpetuate  the 
race.  Tbe  bride  of  his  selection  died 
on  her  wedding-day,  and  he  himself 
was  doomed  to  follow  quickly  after. 
The  rich  possessions  passed  to  &e 
nearest  relative,  who,  by  virtue  of  aa 
ancient  law,  assumed  the  same  of 
Gottmar.  The  family  was  very  an- 
cient. It  traced  its  origin  back  to  the 
Sclavonian  priests,  the  sacrificers  to 
the  God  MjUir,  and  bore  in  its  armo- 
rial ensigns  a  sacrificial  axe  and  a 
blood  channel,  in  shape  like  that 
which  at  this  day  is  found  cat  into  the 
granite-blocks  of  the  high  mountain 
that  bears  the  name  of  Gk>ttmar.  The 
later  descendants  of  this  powerful  and 
widely-ramified  house  conldno  loo^ 
explain  the  cause  of  their  cmd  condi- 
tion. It  had  been  deemed  advisshio 
by  their  ancestors  to  extetminate 
every  record  of  it,  hoping  tberebj 
perhaps  to  weaken,  in  the  ooorse  of 
time,  the  curse  itself.  The  precan- 
tion  was  fruitless.  No  altentiaii 
whatever  took  place  in  the  fate  of  the 
doomed  family,  which  at  length  was 
regarded,  no  less  by  itself  than  by  tbe 
world,  as  the  outlawed  of  heaven. 

The  last  living  representatiTe  of 
the  house  of  Gottmar  entered  oixm 
the  family  inheritance  upon  the  death 
of  his  cousin.  Bolko  was  a  mild  yet 
enthusiastic  youth,  glowing  with  deep, 
ripe  feeling,  and  ne^y  of  human  hrt. 
He  had  little  joy  in  the  aoquiatkm  of 
what,  in  other  cixcomstancea,  might 
have  been  considered  his  enviaUe  for- 
tune. He  thought  only  of  the  miser* 
able  destiny  that  sentenced  him  to 
celibacy  or  death.  His  immediate 
predecessor,  riding  across  a  heath  to 
take  a  kst  farewell  of  bis  bride,  had 
been  struck  dead  bv  li^tning,  sad 
the  maiden  hersdf  nad  been  hvkd 
from  life  At  tbe  edge  of  a  predpne. 
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Bolko,  attired  in  monniing,  sat  at  the 
window  of  his  loftj  castle,  and  sor- 
rejed  the  lovely  prospect  before  him, 
bathed  as  it  was  in  the  golden  light 
of  evening.  Here  were  rich  forests, 
there  teeming  fields;  in  the  depths  of 
the  valleys  prosperous  labouring  vil- 
lages; and  in  the  far  distance,  tower- 
ing above  all,  the  blue  crests  and  jag- 
ged peaks  of  a  mountain  region. 

^  And  all  has  become  mine  1  *  he 
exclaimed,  resting  his  forehead  de- 
jectedly upon  his  hand ;  *  to  pass 
quickly  away  again,  and  uneujoyed ! 
And  I,  in  ignorance^  why  1  To  be  a 
sinner,  a  criminal,  and  not  conscious  of 
one  criminal  aspiration.  Yet,  to  be 
punished  for  crime — ^to  be  killed  for 
crime.  Oh,  it  is  hard  1  And  heaven, 
sweet  and  faur  as  she  appeara,  is 
cmelcr  than  I  could  have  behoved.* 

His  preceptor,  confessor  and 
Mend  stepped  mto  the  apartment. 
Hubert  was  an  aged  man,  learned  and 
pious,  and  well  skilled,  it  was  believed, 
in  cabalistic  science.  He  had  buried 
three  Gottmars,  and  received  theur 
last  confessions.  From  these  he  had 
drawn  conjectures  and  conclusions 
which  induced  him  to  investigate  the 
traditions  current  amongst  the  people 
respecting  his  unhappy  patrons ;  and 
out  of  aU,  he  was  able  at  last  to  form 
a  picture  of  probability,  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  which  some  demonstra- 
tive evidence  of  its  truth  was  want- 
ing. At  the  period  of  which  I  speak 
— it  was  still  before  the  Reformation— > 
books  were  held  in  slender  esteem. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  a  libraiy  in 
Gottmar  castle,  consisting  of  numer- 
ous manuscripts,  the  production  of 
monks,  and  diiefly  on  religious  sub- 
jects. The  lords  of  the  castle,  en- 
gaged in  the  chase,  in  fishing,  and 
other  knightly  pastimes,  had  not,  from 
time  out  of  mind,  disturbed  the  repose 
of  their  written  treasures.  They  lay 
piled  one  upon  another,  covered  with 
dust,  mildewed,  and  worm-eaten. 
Hubert^  in  the  prosecution  of  his  pur- 
pose, did  not  fail  to  examine  the  ne-* 
glect«d  documents;  and  he  had  reason 
to  rejoice  at  his  labours,  when  he 
found  amongst  the  rolls  a  learned 
treatise  on  astrology,  a  science  which 
he  himself  had  studied  with  unweari- 
ed industiy  and  ardour.  His  joy  and 
astonishment,  however,  were  not  com- 
plete, nntii  he  found  himself  mm^ 
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of  a  decaying  parchment,  which,  in 
almost  obsolete  characters,  expounded 
to  his  eager  senses  the  mysterious 
destiny  of  the  house  of  Gottmar.  He 
hugged  the  knowledge  to  his  soul,  de- 
ciphered the  ancient  syllables  in  his 
own  quiet  cell,  and  waited  for  the 
proper  hour  to  communicate  the  mar- 
vellous secret  to  bis  lord  and  pupil.  He 
heard  the  complainings  of  the  youth- 
ful Bolko,  and  he  recognised  in  them  a 
hint  from  heaven.  He  now  approach- 
ed him  with  tenderness,  and  pressed 
his  pupiFs  hand. 

*'  Courage,  my  son  I '  said  he. 
*  The  veil  is  withdrawn.* 

Bolko  drew  a  heavy  sigh. 
"  *  I  have  spoken  the  truth,  my 
child!*  continued  Hubert.  ^  Believe 
and  trust!* 

*  Thanks  for  thy  kind  words,  good 
Hubert,*  replied  the  youth.  *  I  re- 
vere thy  wisdom,  I  esteem  thy  love. 
How  shall  I  believe  that  it  has  been 
permitted  thee  to  break  open  the 
gloomy  vaults  of  the  past?* 

^  And  yet  if  this  were  sol  If  an 
auspicious — a  heaven-sent  chance* — 
"  »  Hubert!* 

^  Hast  thou  courage,  Bolko,  to 
penetrate  mto  the  past? — ^Then  read 
this  roll  attentively.  It  offers  us  the 
means,  as  I  most  solemnly  believe,  to 
weaken,  if  not  annihilate,  the  curse 
which  has  so  long  persecuted  thy  un- 
happy race.* 

Hubert  drew  a  parchment  from 
the  folds  of  his  garment,  and  placed 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  astounded 
Bolko.  The  priest  immediately  with- 
drew. The  youthful  noble  as  quickly 
drew  a  chair  to  the  window ;  and  by 
the  vanishing  light  of  the  evening  sky, 
he  read  the  following  history : — 

« This  is  the  last  Confession  of  Walter^ 
baron  of  Gottmar,  which  J,  his  Ccm- 
fessor,  write  dowtk  by  his  command^ 
that  it  may  be  preserved  m  everlast- 
ing remembrance,  by  all  who  are  De^ 
scendants  of  the  House  of  Gottmar. 

"  ^My  great-uncle  Herbert,  the 
tenth  inheritor  of  this  territory,  was 
a  passionate  lover  of  the  chase,  la, 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  in  eood  wea- 
ther and  in  bad,  by  day  and  night,  he 
scoured  the  boundless  forests  which 
he  called  his  own.  In  lus  time,  the 
hunting  of  the  bpar  wfw  4  ngMe  an(l 
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(Apedflj  npok%i  ftiid  hence  tlie  ttreed- 
iiig  of  tbese  b^ts  was  diMgently  AM- 
tbt^d  and  toconhiged.  Ttte  ittubens^ 
ibrests  of  beech  and  fit  it{K)ii  the 
sloped  of  the  mountain  whi^  beaM 

tiatne,  attracted  i6  their  heigh- 
Vodrhood  an  e^traordinarj  limnbet  of 
these  boars;  so  thai  At  lill  times  my 
Uncestor  conid  ihdnlge  his  paSsioh  to 
tfaefnlL  ]bnring  one  of  his  grand  ex- 
]iediti6ns,  ttrd  Ivmarkable  events  hiid 
place.  A  gigantic  boar  dng  opeti 
iHth  his  tnsks  ft  marrellonsly  clear 
spring,  which  babbled  forth  so  vigdr- 
ohsly,  tthd  ptirled  so  bright  and  cool 
alone  the  mossj  fields^  that  a  brook' 
wasformedfrom  it  immediately.  This 
fflschill||ed  itself  iiito  the  lOW  grohhds 
iHth  rard  tnms  ftndwlttdhigs;  so  that 
Herbert  was  fain  to  fix  a  village  thete^ 
knd  to  name  it  after  the  boar,  liiid 
the  brook  Which  his  ferOcity  had 
btdtlght  to  Ught.  Whilst  this  Wad 
fiappenhig  on  the  westehi  dedivity  of 
fhe  momitaih,  ft  similar  accident  tool 
place  upon  the  slope  projecting  to  the 
teitward.  Hete,  in  like  manner,  a 
considerftble  bed  of  ttirf  was  diseover* 
ed,  and  close  upon  it,  beneath  gra- 
tfitio  sand,  fttiother  powerfiil  spriAg. 
litis  Heri)ert  cimsed  empty  Itself  ihtd 
large  Jxmds ;  and  the  tnrf-pit  he  hftd 
#6rked  by  skilfal  men,  over  whota  he 
maeed  as  chief  Wittehold  his  page; 
The  profit  this  tarf  was  so  Ift^ 
that  the  wealth  of  Herbert  gfew  more 
fttid  mote,  ftnd  thtf  poptilatioli  of  the 
liewly-fomidedvlllftge  tose  asrapfdlyj 
shice  eveiy  new  Settier  Was  enifl^rea 
to  tftke'  from  the  thrf-bed  as  mnch 
fhel  as  he'  needed  fot  firing  during  the 
Space  of  flteyeftrs. 
.  "*Witt*ihol(l,toOiihe  overseer,  was 
well  cohtented  with  hii  post.  Hei 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  lord, 

becune  independent.  He  mar- 
ried ;  ftna,  after  the  hvpse  of  a  year, 
^  the  happiness  to  press  a  lovely 
child  to  his  fond  bosom.  Bnt  the 
birth  of  the  duld  cost  hhn  the  life  of 
hjNT  mother.  Herbert  promised  .to 
provide  for  the  orphan,  and  ;nain- 
Mtted  his  word.  My  great-ifiicle  was 
*  baoHeldr,  who  had  never  been  i^U^ 
lb  meet  wfttt  ft  maScleti  P<^^^^ 
thtj  4^iffitie#  whfeV  fie'  demanded  int  A 
iHfe.  He  poStj[M)ned  the  al^-ftbpo!^'* 
Iflint  tt^  Of  m^rriftg^  trtfitt  f^ittt  ttf 
tear,  Witfaerttt  snfieHng  my  itttm^ 


<«  'In  the  meah  tifaie  ihe  liewtM 
dftnghter  of  Wittdibld— who  had,  I 
hilow  Hbt  why  { beefi  christened  Atm- 
diA— grew  to  Wotesdhbod,  and  an- 
fdlded  a  sweetnete  ftttd grace  titatiks- 
cihated  ftU  beholds.  H6rileK,WfaM 
heait  had  so  long  resisted  the  attid^i 
of  Idve,  wfts  nbt  proof  agfthist  the 
beaaty,  ingenttotisness^  and  innotedee 
of  Anriola.  He  confessed  his  irf^ 
fbction  to  the  maiden^  and  petHicmed 
Wfttehdd  fiM*  his  difld.  With  the 
lft8t,.conthu7  to  expiecutioti,  he  feimd 
bnt  little  fhyimr.  Wittehold  siihmit- 
tl^d  that  his  danahter  was  not  bdm  to 
be  the  eondort  of  so  grest  aiid  rich  a 
Ibrd^  and  respectfhUy  declined  the 
Bonoili'  bt  her  advaneem^t.  More- 
over, he  had  ah^ady  proraiM  her  to 
ft  faithfhl  eomrade,  ft  Worthy  c^efseer 
at  the  tnrf-wbrks.  Hubert  extwstti* 
Iftted,  appeftted  to  his  pfotefetton  of 
Anriola,  td  her  afieetiodi  fixr  hhn;  bdt 
In  vahi.  He  plied  the  obstinate  Wit- 
tehold With  threats.  In  Sffite  of  them 
the  Ifttter  held  ont :  he  did  more  ?  he 
bore  his  child  with  his  dwH  hand  fiom 
the  castle,  and  carried  her  to  his  cot- 
tage near  the  hopSng,  by  sildl  a 
Mep,  ftnd  by  Sotmd  remonStninec,  to 
lead  his  fasdnated  mastto  on  to  (ytber 
ftnd  to  better  thonghtd. 

'  The  conduct  of  Wittehold  Anew 
Anriola  mto  a  deep  melaiichoay.  8fae 
hiiiTied  to  thec6ttage  flboi*  a  hmidred 
times  a-day ,  and  lofbked  witii  stndifing 
eye  towards  the  Mtf  csstie  of  her 
hirv^.  Her  father  bebiff  absM, 
Wonld  bonnd,  ^ift  as  a  fii#n,  thioogh 
the  Ohfty  grass  thftt  tumbled  ftnd 
8f>aHded  in  we  dtffiitiy  n^ht,  aM  seat 
herseilf  mm  tiie  high  mafgtt  df  the 
sptfug^  reediiig  her  ti^on  Witt  tiw 
pM-ly  dr6ps  Aat  babbled  ftom  tiie 
bottom.  The  sp6't^  tisffM  by  ft^f 
Iras  rendered  ahhoet  Sftcred  by  i  dos-' 
ter  of  broad-armed  beech-trees  that 
ofverShadowed  ft.  Hcrbfeffr  dftcwii- 
teredhisATtriolaifithasMleftl  Who 
shftll  ten  their  joy?  HerbeHm|^ 
his  litnit^Aififiolft  fbBQNf edUm  tiStoi'ip 
btnh  a^d  ild6ket,'  ftnd  wifil  jftfiferien 
befbi^e  his  ardetft  shft>lleft^wi8^  Wit* 
Itfhold  Sfirprised  the  fat:  ™ 
ittid  i^d^^fttiOlii  #ere  tftfUptiveiifiHe. 
Herbert,'  Ifi  ^if-defiKnc^,  liad  leewifsB 
to  Ids  godd  iw6ti^  but  this  it 
t  ftfii^ftmst  m  M  ^^^^ 
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fngitive  ditldj  whose  Bcreatns  Ibf 
only  brought  her  to  a  speedier  eiid. 
He  met  her  at  the  s|ning — there 
seLsed  the  trembliiig  ereature,  abd 
nterdleeslj  cast  her  in.  The  maideit 
straggled  for  an  instant ;  but,  the 
short  eonfllet  over,  she  uttered  a  pi- 
teous wail^  and  sank  for  ever  beneath 
the  softlj-rippling  water.  Even  whilst 
she  itmggled,  the  inhoinan  father 
raised  his  clenched  flst,  and  pointed 
with  it  towards  Gottmar's  castle. 
*  God  of  heayen  1'  he  exclaimed,  ^hear 
mj  tune  I  and  may  it  fall  like  the  nii- 
erring  bolt  npon  this  execrated  race. 
M«f  no  male  offspring  take  to  his 
arms  a  bride^  or  brighten  his  heanh 
with  her  presence,  until  a  Grottmar 
restore  my  daughter's  iirgbi  honour. 
UilHl  this  happen,  let  the  poor  yictim 
be  ac<;arsed,  and  eril  work  with  the 
posterity  of  her  betrayer  i "  The  mi- 
serable mttrderer  fairoked  the  infernal 
powers  to  assist  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  ettrse^  and  then,  as  if  beside  him- 
selff  ran  to  the  turf-pits.  Here  he 
procured  a  shotel  and  an  kxe.  With 
theit  help  h9  choked  up  the  crystal 
grare  of  his  daughter,  and  diverted 
the  SttOhg  cttH'eflt  into  the  pit,  which 
it  soon  ffi>oded.  This  done,  he  fled 
into  the  woods,  and  has  not  since 
been  heard  of.  But  his  curse  has 
been  fulfilled  with  frightM  regularity 
ih  the  family  of  (rottmar.  Not  one 
has  married  with  impunity.  Bride- 
gtoom  add  bride  hare  fallen.  Aurio- 
n,  crying  for  vengeatice,  hOTers  abovd 
the  tiirf-pit,  wMeh  ^ce  that  hour  has 
become  a  wide  unfathomable  moor. 
HjBtaMoA  WSNDStm,  Chaplain,' 

'^The  haifd  of  Boflto  dropped  as  he 
inhshed  the  narrative.  The  evening 
twfligfat  thickened  before  his  eyes.  He 
sank  hfto  a  solemn  musing.  When 
he  awoke  from  it,  Hubert  was  agaia 
at  his  ^de. 

^  'Hast  man  read?'  ehquhred  the 
teoehef. 

*'BoIk6  slowly  raised  his  head,  and 
Mtedf^  fa  the  face  of  his  conf^sor. 

'  Cahst  thbh  vbiich  for  this,  Hu- 
hert?'  he  asked  in  Ms  turn.  ^Is  it 
genuinej  isit  true?' 

"  *  Slnee  When  ha^  thou  learned  to 
soafMt  me  of  deception  ?'  replied  the 
odd  lOftD.  calmly. 

•*  'Fitt^e  m^  Hubert.  This  nar- 


distinguish  truth  frdin  fdlsehbod.  But 
do  thou  advise  me.  What  dost  thou 
thhik  of  it  ?  Can  a  curse  such  as  this 
is  represented  to  have  been— can  it 
have  retained  its  force  so  long? ' 

«* '  Universal  nature  is  one  tremen- 
dous mystery,'  replied  the  priest  ; 
'Who  shall  decide  wherein  her  power 
consists?  At  the  best  we  can  but 
conjecture  at  her  connexion  with  the 
wOrid  Of  man — her  weaving  and  work- 
ing. No  one  can  deny  that  a  solemn 
curse,  spoken  with  a  determined  and 
haughty  purpose,  has  often,  on  the 
very  instant,  accomplished  its  fiUfll- 
ment.  If  this  be  so,  why  may  it  hot 
work  again  and  again?  The  disre- 
garded belief  Of  the  pecfple— that  a 
curse  floats  in  the  air  until  it  finds  its 
victim,  and  then  drops  down  upon 
him — ^is  not  so  worthless  as  men  would 
have  us  think;  There  is  at  least  ex- 
pressed in  it,  dimly  and  perhaps  un- 
consciously, the  inseparable  union  that 
subsists  between  the  spirit  of  man  and 
the  all-governing  spirit  of  nature.' 

"The  youth  had  risen  from  his 
chair,  and  Was  pacing  the  apartment 
to  appease  his  agitated  soul: 

•*  *  Wen,  well ! '  said  he,  drawhiff  a 
heavy  breath ;  Mt  is  a  decree  which 
we  must  receive  without  a  murmur,' 
and  sufler  patiently.' 

"  *  And  who  says  thdt  ?'  replied  the 
priest  with  quickness.  *  The  wisdom 
of  nature  has  created  an  antidote  fbr 
every  poison.* 

"  '  Art  thou  serious?'  asked  Bolko 
earnestly. 

"  *  Heaven  is  merciful  f  conthiued 
Hubert.  '  Pardon  is  unlimited  where 
repentance  is  sincere.' 

"  '  Who  shall  repent  hi  this  case  ?' 
answered  Bolko.  *The  criminal  is 
lotig  since  dead.  Can  another  atone 
for  his  offence?' 

"  '  Dost  thou  yef  doubt,  and  art 
thou  my  pupil?'  said  Hubert.  *  The 
Will  can  kill  and  also  vivify.' 

"  The  eyes  of  Bolko  sparkled  in  the 
gloomy  chamber.  He  grasped  the 
hand  of  his  aged  teacher,  and  drew 
him  to  the  casement. 

"  *  Speak  I '  he  excised.  *  I  will 
hear  thee,  and  do  thy  bidding — do  all 
that  thou  boldest  lawftil  and  right.' 

"  Hubert  directed  his  counfenance. 
6ve*  which  a  few  hoary  locks  still 
fingered,  towards  the  landscape  before 
them. 
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**  'Ton  have  often  heard,  my  son,' 
said  he, '  that  yon  desolate  spot,  called 
to  this  day  the  Goid  Spiing^  is  the 
deadliest  spot  on  earth  to  those  who 
bear  yonr  name.  Far  as  the  wood 
extends  on  either  side,  extended  for- 
merly the  tuif-pit.  The  deep  moor 
is  covered  now  by  an  unsteady  earth* 
crust,  overgrown  with  pale  red  sedge, 
and  from  its  centre,  as  from  a  grotto, 
the  beautiful  rivulet  ripples  forth  that 
irrigates  and  renders  fruitful  all  your 
land.  I  doubt  not  that  this  grotto, 
with  its  golden  vault  of  granite,  is  the 
very  spring  into  which  the  furious 
Wittehold  cast  his  daughter.  The 
place  is  to  this  hour  deemed  unholy. 
No  one  willingly  sets  foot  there ;  no 
man  ventarcs  to  draw  water  from  the 
fount.  Temerity  has  already  been 
punished  for  the  attempt.  Strange 
sights  have  met  the  eyes  of  the  darinff 
one,  and  he  has  fled  like  a  coward 
from  the  spot.  Have  not  many  seen — 
have  not  I  myself  beheld  that  fairy- 
like, almost  transparent  form,  with 
her  unearthly  pitcher,  drawing  water 
from  the  spring,  then  pouring  it  over 
the  moor  in  curious  arches  by  sun  and 
moonlight ;  and  ever  so,  that  the  rays 
of  light  Idndled  therein  the  most  huey 
gleamings?  1&  it  not  well  attested, 
that  when  at  such  times  mortals 
have  addressed  her,  the  delicate  crea- 
ture has  gi'own  o*  the  sudden  paje — 
paler  and  more  transparent,  until, 
melting  into  silvery  cloud,  she  has 
glided  pillar-like  along  the  moor,  and 
vanished  at  length  into  the  cool  and 
wondrous  grotto?' 

"  '  You  describe  the  Maiden  of  the 
Moor,*  said  Boiko,  interrupting  him. 

**  *  So  she  is  called!'  returned  Hu- 
beit.  *  It  was  her  apparition  which 
drew  my  attention  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  to  the  tales  that  are  current 
respecting  it.  When  I  had  discovered 
the  manuscript,  I  saw  at  once  in  the 
Maiden  of  the  Moor  the  complaining 
spirit  of  the  unhappy  Auriola.' 

^^*And  the  spirit,  as  you  deem, 
may  be  appeased?' 

*  Assuredly,  my  son ;  and  thou  art 
he  who  must  perform  the  expiation.' 

"  *  1 1— Father  Hubert?— I'  

**  *  Thou  art  guileless,  sound  of 
heart,  leading  a  life  of  innocence  and 
nature.  To  a  pure  spirit,  a  deter- 
mined will,  a  feeling  heart— much  is 
possible.* 
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" » But  how,  father  ?— how  ?• 

Hubert  remained  silent  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  then  proceeded — 

'  Thy  heart  is  still  free,  but  it 
yearns  for  love — for  the  mysterious, 
magical  response  of  another — a  wo- 
manly y  heart.  It  may  be  that  Anriola 
win  afford  thee  thy  delight,  if  tiioii 
oouldst  once  behold  her.' 

'  What !  The  Moor  Maiden!  Fa- 
ther, thou  mockest  me.  What  ean 
this  female  be  to  me,  appearing  as  a 
vision  to  man,  a  creature  of  air?' 

*  And  if  she  i^pear  to  thet^  hast 
thou  courage  to  address  her?' 

"  ^  Father,  a  lovely  form  shall  hard- 
ly frighten  me,'  said  Bolko,  with  a 
smile. 

"  *  I  exact  thy  promise,'  s^d  Ha- 
bert  quickly.  *  From  this  day  for- 
ward, shun  the  Gold  Spring  no  more. 
Thou  art  a  lover  of  nature  and  her 
creations.  I  have  seen  Otee  for  hours 
lost  in  admiration  of  the  form  and 
eolour  of  choice  butterflies.  That  spot 
abounds  in  the  rarest.  Thou  mayst 
find  them  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  thtfl  the  delicate 
insects  of  peace  had  retreated  thitber 
to  find  security  from  the  tumult  of 
busy  money-lusting  men.  The  realm 
of  the  Moor  Maiden  is  the  paradise  of 
these  tenderest  of  winged  beautieB. 
Bolko,  thou  wilt  visit  them  I' 

The  baron  gave  Ins  right  hand  to 
his  preceptor  without  uttering  ooe 
word  of  assurance  or  affirmatioD. 
Hubert  had  done.  He  1^  bis 
young  lord  to  his  own  meditations. 


"  Bolko  passed  some  days  in  rest- 
less suspense.  Now  he  was  a  wan- 
derer in  the  woods,  now  a  prisoner  in 
the  apartment  that  looked  upon  the 
moor,  watching  intently  during  the 
day  every  slight  phenomenon  fbst 
arose  there.  The  morning  and  evoi- 
ing  mist  and  the  yellow  vi^wur  of 
noon  were  his  l^t  discoveries.  Not 
a  human  being  approached  a  pUee 
shunned,  as  it  appeared,  by  every 
living  thing.  The  conversation,  hov- 
ever,  with  Hubert  had  proved  a  secret 
spur  to  him,  and  he  found  no  rest 
until  he  visited  the  dreary  moor  in 
person;  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when,  furnished  with  a  hunting-kniib 
and  insect-net,  he  set  out  on  bis 
adventure,  fioiko  had  never  before 
visited  the  springy  and  his  sQipcise  wat 
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naturally  great  when  he  beheld  the  pe« 
collar  condition  of  the  soil  around  him. 
Along  the  entire  surface  of  the  noto- 
rious moor — and  its  extent  was  con- 
siderable— there  appeared  a  singular- 
ly-coloured sodge.  It  was  not  red,  or 
yellow,  or  brown,  but  a  mixture  of  all 
three,  and  it  marked,  by  the  sharpest 
line,  the  confines  of  the  moor  from  the 
green  turf  of  the  remaining  country. 
At  eveiy  step,  the  ground,  although 
veiy  strong,  yielded,  as  if  threatening 
to  give  way.  Towards  the  centre  of 
the  moor  there  was  an  elevation  sur- 
rounded with  bushes.  This  was  the 
source  of  the  silvery  water  that  took 
its  serpentine  course  along  the  moor, 
and  through  the  luxuriant  woods  be- 
yond. 

"  Bolko  made  his  way  towards  this 
pohit,  and,  reaching  It,  his  eye  rested 
with  delight  upon  the  basin  and  its 
border  of  golden  granite.  The  water 
ascended  noiselessly  from  its  immea- 
surable depths  in  countless  glistening 
peariA.  Over  the  refreshing  fountam, 
and  far  away  upon  the  nodding  blades 
of  grass,  and  bearded  turf-flowers, 
hovered,  in  giddy  graceful  sport,  a 
variegated  troop  of  gorgeous  butter- 
flies. The  majestic  and  solemn  SUver^ 
numUe^  the  cherub  of  these  winged 
dwellers  of  the  air,  the  soft  and  ex- 
quisite Peacock's -et/e^  the  burning 
Purple -bird^  were  here  assembled. 
Bolko  was  ravished  with  the  sight, 
and  thought  of  nothing  but  a  glorious 
capture.  Delicate  and  lovely  as  the 
creatures  were,  his  cruel  hand  robbed 
them  of  their  gladsome  life ;  and  he 
pursued  them  further  and  further 
across  the  moor,  and  with  such  ardour 
and  desire,  that  he  forgot  all  other 
things,  and  suffered  the  very  object  of 
his  visit  to  escape  from  hii3  remem- 
brance. Suddenly^  and  in  the  act  of 
imprisoning^  a  multitude  of  these  illu- 
minated bemgs,  he  perceived  a  Maiden 
sitting  at  the  extremity  of  the  moor, 
her  back  towards  him.  Her  form  was 
slender,  and  her  bur,  golden  as  the 
sun,  travelled  in  burnished  tresses 
from  her  shoulders  to  the  earth,  where 
it  curled  along  the  moor-grass  like 
rays  of  the  divine  orb  itself.  After 
the  manner  of  Sclavonian  girls,  the 
stranger  wore  a  closely-fittmg  snow- 
white  cap,  or  rather  frontlet,  from 
which,  as  from  a  chaplot,  the  beauti- 
ful hair  streamed  down.  Bolko  had 


approached  the  maiden  nnperceived, 
near  enough  to  discei-n  a  butterfly  of 
rare  magnitude  and  unequaled  beauty 
oscillating  about  her  marble  forehead. 
The  youth  stole  cautiously  behind  the 
fair  one,  and  tried  to  catch  the  flut- 
terer.  He  touched  the  maiden  in  his 
eager  movement,  and  she  turned  round 
immediately. 

"'Forgive  me,  lovely  child!'  said 

he.   *  I '         The  words  died  upon 

his  tongue.  He  could  say  no  more. 
The  butterfly  escaped  from  his  hands, 
and  flew  slowly  towards  the  Gold 
Spring,  changing  its  brilliant  colours 
with  every  motion  of  its  wing. 

"  The  singular  beauty  of  the  maiden 
had  struck  the  baron  dumb.  From  a 
soft  transpai*ent  countenance  of  the 
purest  form,  there  beamed  upon  him 
a  pair  of  eyes  which  had  derived  theur 
holy  light  from  the  very  fountain- 
head  of  Love.  She  wore  an  uncom- 
mon but  most  becoming  dress. 

"To  a  party-coloured  gown,  scarce- 
ly reaching  to  her  ankle,  was  attached 
a  sky-blue  boddice  in  front,  united  by 
perfect  silver  clasps,  and  not  so  close- 
ly as  to  prevent  the  sweetest  glim- 
mering of  a  snow-white  virgin  bosom. 
Her  arms,  round,  delicate,  and  pure 
as  marble,  were  uncovei'ed  to  the 
shoulders.  Her  small  feet  were  bare, 
yet  protected  partly  by  fairy-looking 
slippers  profusely  ornamented.  The 
beauteous  object  smiled  upon  the 
youth,  and  answered  him  1^  a  voice 
that  dropped  like  melody  upon  his 
ear. 

" '  Thou  art  the  robber  then,'  said 
she ;  '  the  merciless  purlomer  of  my 
fairest  thoughts  I  Can  I  wonder  now 
that  I  have  been  so  destitute  of  late!' 

" '  How?'  stammered  Bolko,  more 
astonished  than  ever. 

"'Strange  man!'  continued  the 
maiden,  in  the  same  ravishing  voice, 
*  thou  revelest  with  thy  fancies,  and 
dost  thou  wonder  that  I,  too,  love  to 
dally  with  my  thoughts  and  dreams  ? 
The  tiny  creatures  whom  thou  hast 
taken  from  me  were,  and  still  ai*e, 
threads  of  my  heart,  which  I  per- 
mit at  times  to  issue  into  the  sunny 
light  of  day.  Restore  them,  living 
and  beautiful  as  thou  hast  found  them, 
or  I  accuse  thee  of  breaking  this  poor 
heait!' 

" » Who  art  thou,  sweetest  child  V 
"  *  They  call  me  Auriola.  I  know 
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'  Yes— the  accursed  1*  repeated 
the  youth,  preesiog  his  hands  to  his 
efcs  as  if  he  would  foiget  bis  doom. 
When  be  remoyed  them,  Anriola  had 
risen,  and  was  standing  before  him. 
Her  lovely  countenance,  her  match- 
less eyes  were  turned  fpll  upon  him^ 
At  her  feet  he  perceiTed  an  earthen 
pitcher  of  a  pecnUv  and  not  ungriMso- 
ful  form.  It  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  sacrificial  pitchers  which 
are  stiU  discovered  in  liaces  once  in- 
habited by  ScUvonians, 

'''What  wilt  thou,  poor  child)' 
•aid  Bolko  in  a  tone  of  kindness. 
'Can  I  help  thee?' 

Anriola  smiled. 

"  'Thou  hast  come  to  me  al  thine 
own  bidding.  I  invited  thee  not,  for 
I  invite  none.  Yet  he  who  visits  me 
must  do  my  will  Thou  hast  wrought 
me  pain  in  stealing  away  the  thoui^ts 
which  were  soaring  in  mid  air  decked 
in  their  brightest  robes.  Thou  must 
be  punishea  for  thy  misdeed.  Comel' 

"The  marvellous  creature  toojc 
Bolko^s  hand,  and  drew  him  after  her 
towards  the  Gold  Spring.  Before 
her,  and  above  he.r  head,  the  bntter'- 
flies  ^tmed  with  their  magnificent 
wing-shells  a  glowing  arched  pavilion. 
The  youth  was  allured  by  an  irresis- 
tible attractioui  and  woiUd  not,  If  he 
could,  have  dragged  himself  away 
from  the  celestial  being;  albeit,  he 
still  regarded  her  as  «  mere  amiarition. 
Every  feeling,  every  thought,  evecj 
desire  of  his  heart,  streamed  towwds 
Anriola.  Fleeting  shadow  that  she 
was,  he  loved  her  already  to  idoktiT. 

^'  At  the  margin  of  the  spring,  Au- 
riohi  released  her  companion,  descend- 
ed the  grotto  with  her  pitcher,  and 
filled  it  with  the  purest  water.  In  a 
few  minutes  she  was  again  a$  his 
side.  She  placed  the  pitcher  on  the 
groundi  and  her  two  hands  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  youth.  In  this  trust* 
ful,  graceful,  loving  postuns,  fixing 
her  wondrous  eyes  upon  the  boy,  the 
maiden  spoke. 

" '  And  canst  thou  love,  too2* 

"  He  answered  not ;  bnt  he  prosr 
sed  the  beauteous  Anriola  to  his 
heart,  and  passionately  kissed  her 
forehead.  But  Bolko  started  back 
afirighted,  for  he  had  kissed  a  fiirehead 
oolder  than.  ice. 


»»>N0le  me  weUr  eH4  ska,  and 
her  voice  sounded  more  maisQidioly 
4han  before.  She  seated  heiself  mm 
the  high  ledfle  of  the  spring,  drew 
Bolko  beside  her,  end  pboed  the  pit- 
cher of  water  between  hemdf  and 
him.  The  butterflies  steed  new  in 
the  full  light  fl^  the  sen  overtherip- 
pUng  Qiriog.  A  eci^teeed  few  cn^ 
atill  hovered  ahont  the  moor. 

" '  We  must  tairy  yet  ai^dle,'  said 
Anriola,  *  until  my  heart  is  quite  wf 
own  again  I'  As  she  spoke,  her  so- 
etatic  c^es  tranced  to  the  sii^thitks*- 
ers  on  the  moor.  Ae  if  can^t  l^  a 
magnet,  they  directed  their  tUi^t  u- 
stantly  towards  the  Gold  fiprinj. 

" '  Now  I  am  myaetf— Iw  wM 
yet  wanting  rests  in  thee.  Taise 
heedl* 

' '  Anriola  now  Mmred  from  the  pit- 
^er  mto  her  smsll  left  hand  as  smeh 
water  as  this  would  andextmdal 
the  right  to  her  companion.  H«,mv- 
prised  by  love,  encircled  the  maUee^ 
waist,  brought  his  ear  dose  io  her 
delicate  cheek,  and  watched  vilh 
eagerness  her  strange  perfgraaoos. 
AurioU  blew  at  first  softly,  than  moie 
vehement^,  mto  the  hc^w  of  kir 
hand,  so  that  the  water,  bubbling  op, 
ran  to  the  slender  nNQr  finms,  and,  k 

eang  drops,  sprinklea  fsm  the 
-tips* 

"  'hwikV  she  ezelaimed, 
TeU  me  what  thon  aee'al?' 

"The  pear^  drope  had  sosre^r 
touched  the  av  before  they  joM 
when,  on  the  instaat»  a  viska  mae 
before  the  sight  There  was  ahri^ 
green  meadow,  edged  by  wariiv 
beech-treei,  through  whose  foUags  the 
evening  sun  shed  bnniished  goU. 
A  youth  was  on  his  knees  hsfivB  t 
maideitt,  in  the  act  of  (^feang  fer  * 
goldenring.  The  nietusa was, ki the 
beginnmg,  dim  and  indiatiBet,  hsi 't 
grew  dearer  and  dearer,  until  liyds^ 
greea  it  dissolved  again,  and  wssknt 
in  the  atmoBphere. 

«' '  What  means  thia,  Aaridn?'  ss. 
•quired  the  ravished  Bolko.  *  Chsis 
not  my  ungnasded  heart  to  thine  with 
such  witchery.  Mlseiy  and  death  wil 
be  the  penalty.* 

"  'Sieam  and  Halea,*  is|ilisd  Ae- 
riohi.  ^  Hearts  andaoilehavenothhv 
bettertodcw  We  do  but  speak  into  the 
&tnre,  to  catch  back  the  tones  whioh 
elarike  in  unisoa  udtitoa:  dasiBSLl 
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'  Our  fetnre whispered  Bolko. 

'  Say  tkme,  if  it  lilies  thee  better,1 
answered  Auriola,  filling  her  hand 
aiiev  with  water,  and  once  more  urg« 
ing  tbe  sparkling  fluid  towarda  hes 
finger-ends.  Bolko  perceived  a  horse- 
man galloping  acroas  a  gloomy  heath* 
and  looking  back  with  hopror.  This 
a|>paritk>n,  like  the  former,  shone  dis- 
tinctly for  a  time,  and  then,  in  the 
same  manner,  vanished  by  degreesi 
and  expired. 
^\ '  And  what  ie  this  ?^  asked  Bolko. 

Anriola  shook  her  head  in  silence, 
poured  water  again  into  her  hand,  and 
blew  it  agahi  along  her  fingers  intq  the 
air.  A  lofty,  many-towered  castle 
was  visible.  A  rope-ladc^er  was  fast- 
ened to  a  gallery.  A  man  was  climb- 
ing up.  As  soon  as  be  reached  the 
gallery,  the  vision  was  |ost. 

'  It  is  tbe  castle  of  my  ancestors!! 
cried  Bolko. 

^  Thoa  art  mistaken,^  answered 
Aoriola.  tBut  tell  me— canst  thou 
love?' 

*^  Her  voice  waa  agam  monminl. 
The  yonth  drew  the  fak  questioner 
to  his  heart.  His  lips  fastened  on  hers, 
and  hallowing  fire  streamed  through 
his  frame. 

Auriola  heaved  a  melaucholy  si^h, 
and  once  more  filled  her  hand  with 
water.  At  the  usual  signal  there  arose 
a  brilliantly  illuminated  hall.  Pancera, 
gaily  dressed,  were  in  happy  motion. 
Music  was  heatdt  and  then  the  strains 
and  the  colours  diea  away  in  the  twi*; 
Mght. 

^  I  smart  I '  exclaimed  Bolko.  ^  { 
am  tortured  1  My  soul  is  gnawed  with 
agony  r 

*  Hush,  and  listen,'  said  Auriola, 
in  a  tone  of  command — fiUing  her 
band,  and  impelling  the  ciystal  water 
into  the  air,  as  before.  A  roaring  waa 
heard,  like  the  course  of  a  hurricane 
sweepiug  through  a  forest.  The  air 
grew  black.  Then  the  moon  broke 
through  night  and  mist,  and  lit  up  a 
hilly  region,  surrounded  by  wood  and 
cUfif.  Out  of  the  wood  issued  a  car- 
riage and  four,  making  at  fuU  speed 
for  a  solitary  open  space,  that  looked 
dismal  and  deserted.  The  form  of  a 
maiden  floated  before  the  carriage,  her 
painfully  smiling  countenance  ever 
turned  towards  it  until  she  evaporated, 
like  a  cloud,  in  the  wood.  A  flash  o( 
KghtnlRg  frotiH  the  murky  sky  etruck 
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a  ^ech-tree,  near  whose  flames  tha 

carriage  slowly  disi^ipeared  into  the 
ground. 

^'This  visipn  at  an  end,  Auriola 
bent  her  head,  and  tears  fell  upon  h&f 
bosom. 

^  Lovely  enchantress,^  said  Bolko, 
f  why  perform  these  miracles  if  they 
afflict  thee  ?^ 

t  Because  there  is  no  longer  lova 
upon  the  earth.' 

f^^Say  not  soP  exclaimed  the 
yonth.  ^  Love  still  exists—deep,  eter« 
nal,  holy  love.  I  feel  it  now.  Anriolaf 
I,  whose  arms  never  encircled  maiden 
yet— I  love  thee,  Auriola,  with  every 
fibre  of  my  body— with  every  faculty 
of  my  soul.  I  will  be  thine— thine  for 
ever ;  be  thou  mine,  my  Auriola  H 

^  Be  constant  1 '  The  words  were 
uttered  in  the  dear  voice  of  Aurioli^ 
as  if  fron^  the  air.  Bolko  saw  tha 
lovely  form  grow  pale,  felt  her  vanish- 
ing, at  his  heart.  The  brilliant  clpud 
of  butterflies  arose  from  the  springs 
and  flew  towards  heaven  by  a  hundred 
roads.  A  thin  misty  streak  sank  into 
the  grotto.  Bolko  was  alone  upon  tha 
barren  moor.  Sultry  vapours  were 
exhaling  in  the  twilight.  Indescrib-* 
ab)e  sensations  preyed  upoi^  the  soul 
of  Bolko,  as  he  remembered  that  ha 
had  given  his  heart  to  one  who  was 
no  longer  a  dweller  upon  earth— thai 
he  had  plighted  his  faith  to  the  Maiden 
of  the  Moor.  He  hurried  from  the 
scene  of  his  unhallowed  engagemenif 
to  seek  from  the  yrisdom  of  Us  Hubert 
consolation  for  the  peace  of  mind 
Which  had  been  so  sadly  disturbed^  if 
not  for  ever  taken  firom  him.* 


The  priest  listened  to  the  aecooat 
of  Auriola's  appearance  with  secret 
delight,  and  did  not  fail  to  comfort  the 
unhappy  youth.  Bolko,  restored  to 
peace,  passed  the  night  in  blissfnl 
dreams.  Once  more  the  sweet  form 
ef  the  Moor  Maiden  floated  before  him 
— once  more  the  magical  pictures 
gleamed,  ravishing  his  senses.  Witk 
sunriae  he  quitted  the  castle,  and 
obeyed  the  sorcery  that  allured  hhn  to 
the  moor.  All  fear  and  aUmn  had 
disappeared.  Solitude,  erewhile  so 
hatdhl  to  him,  waa  now  enchanting. 
The  stony,  brown,  and  barren  phiin, 
the  gloon^  confines  of  the  wood,  the 
vapouTB  of  the  boggy  soil,  united  to 
csteMe  m  earthly  paradise.  He  took 
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his  sett  upon  the  margin  of  the  limpid 
spring,  and,  gazing  on  the  charmed 
waters,  invoked  the  presence  of  the 
fahr  magician.  Anriola,  however,  ap- 
peared not  At  noon  he  quitted  the 
moor  unsatisfied,  bat  the  approach  of 
evening  found  hhn  there  again.  Still 
fihe  came  not,  and  nothing  remained 
to  assure  him  of  the  reality  of  his 
former  interview  but  the  illuminated 
winged  doud  of  butterflies  which,  like 
a  livtog  rainbow,  overarched  the 
spring.  Impatient  and  distressed,  thQ 
ardent  lover  scoured  the  extensive 
moor,  and  at  last  approached  the  bor- 
ders of  the  forest.  Suddenly  he  saw 
—scarce  twenty  paces  from  him — the 
wished-for  figure  gliding  through  the 
rustling  grass,  the  earthen  pitcher 
drooping  m>m  her  hand.  Anriola  re- 
garded him  not,  but  waved  the  vessel 
gracefully  around  her  head,  scattering 
its  contents  in  glittering  jets,  that 
leaped  about  her  like  garlands  of  the 
precious  diamond. 

^'^Auriola!'  exclaimed  the  boy, 
rushing  forward  as  he  spoke.  *  My 
own  Auriola — ^mine,  now  and  for 
ever  I  ^  He  threw  himself  before  her, 
seized  her  hand,  and  in  an  instant 
fixed  a  golden  ring  upon  her  taper 
finger. 

The  maiden  offered  no  resistance. 
But  when  the  passionate  Bolko  rose 
fi:om  the  ground,  and  was  about  to 
embrace  his  beloved,  she  lifted  the 
ring-decked  hand,  and,  m  a  voice  of 
touching  melancholy,  exclaimed — 
"'Behold!' 

"  Bolko  followed  the  direction  of 
her  finger.  Over  the  live  and  swarm- 
ing doud  there  appeared,  now  here, 
now  there,  the  apparition  of  the  pre- 
vious evening;  only  that  to-day  it 
was  larger  and  more  distinct,  and 
continued  longer  to  the  view. 

"  Bolko  recognised,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, the  forms  of  Auriola  and  him- 
self. 

"'What  does  this  mean?'  said 
Bolko.   '  Is  it  reality  or  illusion  ? ' 

" « Thou  beholdest  I  *  answered  An- 
riola. '  The  air  abhors  falsehood,  and 
reflects  nothhig  but  truth.' 

"  Bolko  advanced.  Auriola  waved 
the  pitcher,  and  the  vision  was  lost. 

" « Wilt  thou  be  constant  ?'  asked 
the  maid.  *  Misery  is  mine  if  thou 
canst  forget  this  day  and  its  betrothal.' 

**Tho  eyes  of  Bolko  were  flxed  in 


amazement  on  the  air  where  the  pk- 
ture  had  shone  so  palpable  a  momtot 
before.  He  saw  not,  he  heard  not,  An- 
riola,  and  the  ag<»y  of  the  preceding 
evening  torturod  his  whole  frune. 
When  he  recovered  his  suspended 
faculties,  Anriola  was  gone.  The 
usual  tranquil,  solemn  repose,  dd 
desoUte  g^oom,  universally  prevailed. 
The  low-lying  meadows  bnaithed  out 
thehr  thin  vapours,  the  more  distant 
ponds  were  enveloped  in  mist,  and 
the  grey  shadows  vanished  by  degrees 
from  hill  an^  thicket. 

"  Bolko  arrived,  agitatedand  fareatli- 
less,  at  his  castle  gate.  He  went  at 
once  to  the  library,  where  he  found,  u 
he  expected,  lus  Mend  and  counsdlor. 

" '  Save  me,  save  me,  father!*  cried 
the  young  lord.  ^  Thou  hast  beguiled 
me  into  a  compact  with  a  being  of  an* 
other  world.  W  omanly  love  hascozcutd 
and  betrayed  me.  Passion  has  over- 
mastered nio.  I  have  bonnd  myself  to 
the  Moor  Maiden,  and  am  eternally 
made  over  to  her  sorcery.' 

"  ^  And  wherefore  dionld  this 
frighten  yon  ? '  replied  the  hoaiy  chap- 
lain. *  Thou  hast  done  n^y  biddhig ; 
and  since  thou  art  permitted  to  destn>j 
a  curse  which  threatens  to  annihilate 
thy  race,  gratitude,  not  fear,  sboald 
move  thee.  Yonder  Moor  Maiden 
contents  herself  with  the  sweet  sem- 
blance, and  will  not  ask  for  dull  real- 
ity. AurioU  nerer  looks  to  wed 
thee— never  to  possess  thee— body 
and  soul.' 

"  But  I  love  her— love  her  to  mad* 
ness !'  cried  Bolko,  furiously. 

** '  Love  her  still ;  always  love  her 
with  a  spiritual  and  pure  affectioQ. 
This  will  not  hinder  thee  from  bestow- 
ing the  other  half  of  thy  affection  opon 
some  fair  daughter  of  Eve,  worthy  of 
thy  heart.! 

"  *  And  is  this  to  be  spiritually 
faithful  ?'  said  Bolko,  in  a  reproadiinl 
tone. 

" '  No  earthly  passion,  my  son,' 
continued  Hubert,  *  can  either  bn^ak 
or  abolish  the  spiritual  faith  which 
thou  hast  vowed  to  Anriola.  When 
thou  hast  loved  a  daughter  of  Eve, 
tliou  wilt  see,  feel,  and  be  satisfied, 
that  between  the  love  of  thy  earthly 
bride  and  of  the  enchanting  Annuls, 
there  is  a  difference  as  wide  as  heavai 
from  earth.' 

Bolko  heaved  a  bitter  agb,  and 
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shook  his  head  ui  donbt.  Neverthe- 
less,  he  meditated  long  and  serioiislj 
upon  all  that  Hubert  said.  By  de- 
grees, eren,  he  acknowledged  to  him- 
self, that  the  kernel,  the  pure  light  of 
a  deep  truth,  glimmered  in  his  words, 
although  in  a  manner  veiled.  He 
b^gaii  to  question  his  own  heart ;  the 
more  probable,  naj,  the  more  desir- 
able seemed  the  consummation  of 
Hubert's  promises.  For  reasons, 
which  he  could  scarcely  explain  to 
himself,  he  studiously  avoided  another 
▼isit  to  the  moor.  But  in  the  mean- 
while, that  which  originally  had  been 
a  half-formed  wish,  and  scarcely  that, 
ripened  into  absorbing  passion,  vehe- 
ment desire.  Incessant  thought  nou- 
rished the  ever-glowing  flame,  which 
burned  the  brighter,  the  more  the  spi- 
ritual love  of  Auriola  receded  and 
grew  faint.  Remembrance,  it  is  true, 
still  dung  with  a  devout  aspu*ation 
upon  that  beauteous  image,  but  it  re- 
sembled rather  the  placid  feeling  of  a 
holy  friendship,  than  the  impetuous 
throbbing  of  a  young  and  passionate 
love.  ^Hubert  is  right!'  said  the 
youth ;  *  I  will  follow  his  direction. 
Anriol^  lovely  and  rapturous  being, 
angelic,  spiritual,  and  human,  will  re- 
joice with  the  Accursed,  jrhen  he  car- 
ries to  his  desolate  home  the  mistress 
of  his  castle — ^the  wife  of  his  bosom.' 

Opportunity  is  seldom  wanting 
when  inclination  needs  its  service. 
About  three  miles  from  Gottmar, 
amongst  the  mountains,  majestically 
rose  the  baittlements  of  a  proud  castle. 

Baron  T  ,  its  wealthy  master,  had 

already  visited  Bolko  upon  his  acces- 
sion to  the  family  estates,  and  Bolko 
now  determined  to  acknowledge  his 
neighbour's  act  of  kindness.  Had  the 
baron  been  childless,  it  is  very  likely 
that  Bolko  would  still  have  remem- 
bered what  was  due  to  society,  and 
to  his  own  station  in  the  world ;  and 
it  is  equally  true,  that  the  fact  of  his 
possessing  a  young  and  lovely  daugh- 
ter, did  not  diminish  the  youth- 
ful noble's  desire  to  act  conformably 
to  usage  and  propriety.  Unfortunate- 
ly for  the  intention  of  his  visit,  Bolko 
learned,  on  his  arrival  at  the  castle, 
that  the  baron  was  from  home.  In 
his  stead,  however,  a  maiden  greeted 
him,  slender  of  figure,  noble  in  bear- 
ing. It  was  very  strange,  but  it  is 
certain,  that  the  tumultuous  feelings 
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which  of  late  had  stirred  within  him 
unrestrained — ^were  suddenly  chained 
and  riveted  upon  an  object  that 
afforded  them  a  sweet  tranquillity. 
Emma  was  gentle,  fruik,  and  beau- 
teous as  the  blushing  rose.  In  Bolko's 
frame  of  mind,  could  she  fail  to  make 
a  deep  impression  upon  his  young  and 
too  susceptible  soul  ?  He  lingered  at 
her  side  hour  after  hour,  and  was  him- 
self astonished  to  find  the  darkness 
of  night  creeping  over  the  earth,  and 
he  not  more  prepared  for  departure 
than  he  had  been  on  entering  the  cas- 
tle-gates some  hours  before.  How- 
ever, the  knight  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance, and  good  breeding  suggest- 
ed to  unwilling  ears  that  it  was  time 
to  retire.  Bolko  said  farewell — ^more 
tenderly,  perhaps,  than  he  supposed 
or  meant ;  and  as  the  delicate  hand 
of  Emma  lay  involuntarily  in  his  own, 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  felt  his 
pressure  softly  returned,  and  that  he 
could  perceive  a  smile  of  contentment 
escaping  from  her  lips  as  he  promised 
to  pay  a  second  visit  *  shortly.' 

The  night  was  very  dark :  a  fe^r 
stars  only  twinkled  through  the  thin 
veil  which  covered  the  heavens.  Bolko 
madly  spurred  his  steed,  and  the  high- 
spirited  animal,  who  needed  no  such 
incitement,  bounded  like  a  deer  to- 
wards home.  The  thoughts  of  the 
baron  were  no  longer  with  him,  but 
imprisoned  in  the  happy  room  in 
which  he  had  passed  so  many  blissful 
hours.  Trusting  to  the  instinct  of  the 
horse,  the  master  took  no  heed  of  the 
road :  and  the  trustworthy  servant, 
scenting  the  vicinity  of  his  stable,  found 
easily  for  himself  the  best  and  short- 
est paths  towards  that  wished-for  spot. 
The  trees  became  thinner  and  thinneri 
falling  back  on  either  side,  whilst  a 
flat  and  barren  region  lay  before  horse 
and  rider.  The  former  snorted  and 
pranced,  and  the  latter  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  locality  through  the  black- 
ness. Bolko  coaxed  the  steed,  and 
gently  urged  him  forwards.  But  the 
animal  trembled,  and,  in  spite  of  bri- 
dle and  spur,  struck  to  the  side,  and 
swept  along  the  skirts  of  the  forest, 
without  touching  so  much  as  with  a 
hoof  the  gloomy-looking  heath.  Ac- 
customed to  the  surrounding  darkness, 
the  eye  of  Bolko  was  at  length  able 
to  discern — not  without  a  creeping 
of  horror— the  ruddy  and  unsteady 
3i> 
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reed-grass.  The  moor  md  the  Gold  thmtt  it  from  fan  miad  bj  dwiUiBg 

Spring  were  on  one  side  of  him.  Pale  upon  the  channa  of  hia  Emma,  fie 

stripes  of  fog,  like  ribbed  yanlts,  were  repeated  his  visit  at  the  castle,  and 

spread  above  him,  giving  a  sacredness  was  soon  a  constant  gaeat  tliere.  He 

to  the  ur,  with  which  aU  other  things  confessed  his  love  to  Enuna,  and  she 

strangely  contrasted.  The  mind  of  did  not  reboke  him.  Her  father  wis 

Bolko,  agunst  his  will,  reverted  to  less  tender.   He  ronndly  refued  his 

Anriola;  his  heart  beat,  as  though  he  daughter's  hand.  *  He  had  no  desire,* 

were  conscious  of  a  heavy  fault— of  he  said,  *  to  make  his  child  unhappy, 

some  ii^uman  crime.   He  turned  his  He  knew  well  enough  how  ev«iy  Lord 

gaze  from  the  moor,  and,  with  an  of  Gottmar  was  obliged  to  harbour  an 

effort,  directed  it  towards  the  dark  evil  Kobold  in  his  house,  who  conldnt 

forest,  to  which  the  horse  galloped  at  endure  the  sight  of  women,  and  no 

full  speed.  sooner  met  one  than  he  merdleislj 

The  words, '  Bb  Cokstakt  ! '  fell  strangled  her.  No,  sir  baron,*  he  eon- 

loudly  and  articulately  upon  the  ears  tinned,  *  it  cannot  be.   Take  not  an- 

of  Bolko— uttered  in  a  tone  rather  of  kindly  the  answer  which  I  give  thee, 

supplication  than  of  demand  or  threat-  It  touches  not  thy  noble  permm,  whidi 

ening.   He  turned  his  horse's  head  pleases  me  right  well,  but  simply  thy 

in  terror,  and— oh  amazement  I  sit-  house  and  caatleKobold.  Bemovethe 

ting  at  the  edge  of  the  fountain,  co-  creature,  or  at  least  its  power  of  doing 

vered  with  a  bright  veil,  henmied  with  harm,  and  thou  art  welcome  hen. 

diamonds,  was— Auriola  I    Her  fair  But  before  that  time,  I  pray  thee  come 

and  loosened  hair,  encompassed,  as  not  again,  lest  I  should  forget  myself, 

at  theur  first  meeting,  her  entire  body,  or  do  that  which  both  of  na  wwdd  he 

and  glittering,  curled  along  the  ground,  sony  for.' 

Her  right  hand  was  stretched  high  The  lovers  protested  against  the 
above  her  lovely  head,  holding  be-  decision,  and  Bolko  tried  bard  to  con- 
tween  forefinger  and  thumb  the  ring  vince  the  old  baron  that  the  myite- 
with  which  the  already  inconstant  nous  power  which  had  so  long  and  so 
Bolko  had  espoused  her.  fatally  reigned  over  the  hooie  of  Gott- 
*  Be  Constakt  I '  The  words  re«  mar,  was  propitiated,  and  no  longer 
echoed  from  the  moor :  the  streaks  of  hurtfnl.  Hubert  attested  the  repMt- 
fog  descended.  Over  the  maiden's  ed  asseverations  of  his  pupQ,  bat  no- 
head  beamed  forth  a  shining  spot —  thing  could  bring  conviction  to  the 
gaining  in  size,  and  forming  itself  into  stubborn  veteran.  He  swore  thej 
a  picture.  Bolko,  shuddenng,  beheld  were  all  in  a  league,  or  building  eas- 
the  second  vision  of  Auriola's  enchant-  ties  in  the  air,  and  he  persisted  in  bis 
ment,  and  looked  upon  himself  as  he  resolution. 

had  burst  a  few  minutes  before  upon  "  It  was  autumn.  The  days  were 

the  moor.  declining.     Showers  and  tempests 

^^Auriola  beckoned  to  the  youth,  and  swept  through  the  forest.    Upon  a 

pointed  to  the  picture.    Then  once  night,  brightened  by  no  moonbeaa 

again,  more  melancholy,  more  mourn-  or  flittering  star,  Emma  sat  melsa- 

fully,  more  entreatin^y  upon  the  dis-  choly  and  alone  in  her  apartment, 

tracted  ears  of  Bolko  came— the  re-  The  heavy  embroidered  cnrtatns  were 

peated  cry  of  admonition—^  Bis  Con-  drawn  across  the  high  windows  of  tiie 

STAinr!*  balcony,  which  jutted  out  as  a  pomt 

"  The  youth  galloped  for  his  life,  of  observation  from  the  castle-walL 

^e  reached  his  home  paler  than  death.  At  intervals,  the  maiden  applied  her 

and  refhsed  to  be  comforted  even  by  delicate  ear  to  the  window,  eatdihig 

the  wisdom  of  his  preceptor.  eagerly  at  every  strange  sound  mat- 

From  this  time,  Bolko  ceased  to  tered  forth  by  the  growbig  storm, 

visit  the  moor  in  search  of  Anriola.  She  had  resumed  her  seat  many  times, 

The  daughter  of  earth  had  inspired  when  the  castle-beil  tolled  eleroi, 

him  with  a  love  that  admitted  of  no  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  the 

commingling  of  affection.   Memory,  cry  of  a  screech-owl  was  diatin<^7 

however,  refused  to  lose  sight  of  her.  heard.   The  expectant  damsel  glided 

It  obtruded  her  form  upon  him,  the  on  tiptoe  to  the  window,  and  li^esed 

more  determinedly  he  endeavoured  to  eagerly.  The  ciy  was  repeated.  Em* 
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ma*8  eye  sparkled  at  length  with  J07,  blame  already  in  this  basineas,  and  I 

a  deep  blnsh  overspread  her  cheeks,  am  more  disposed  to  mercy.  Come 

and  she  produced  from  an  aperture  hither,  young  man.  I  know  the  fire 

a  ladder  oi  twine,  which  she  fastened  and  boldness  of  our  youth.   Give  my 

to  the  casement.   The  cry  of  the  owl  child  your  hand ;  you  are  her  fhtare 

was  heard  for  the  third  time.   The  husband.  May  God  prosper  you  both, 

ladder  was  dropped,  and  in  another  and  send  his  blessing  on  your  union 

instant  a  vigorous  youth  had  mount*  Bolko  quaffed  with  tlie  sturdy 

ed  it.  Baron  of  T  until  an  early  hour  of 

^^Bolko  and  Emma,  happy  and  the  morning.  The  happy  Emma  acted 

blessed,  were  in  each  other's  arms,  the  part  of  Hebe,  and  presented  the 

and  they  forgot  ail  but  the  delicious  flagons  to  the  merry  carousers. 

present.  Vows  of  love  and  constancy   

ware  exchanged,  and  rings  were  given,  "*Why  have  you  withheld  this 

in  remembrance  of  the  blissful  hour,  from  me?'  asked  Hubert,  when  Bolko 

Bnt  atrange  to  say,  as  Bolko  was  related  to  him  the  unaccountable  re- 

about  to  adorn  the  hand  of  Emma  storation  of  the  ring.   ^  Oh,  youth, 

with  the  pledge  of  his  affection,  a  fear*  youth  I  inconsiderate  even  to  mad* 

fal  gust  of  wind  burst  the  window  ness,  and  only  content  to  listen  to  the 

open,  and  blew  into  the  room  a  little  voice  of  wisdom  when  they  can  of 

listening  object  that  rolled  to  Bolko's  themselves  find  no  outlet  from  difii* 

feet  and  settled  there.  Emma  raised  culty  and  danger.* 

it  from  the  ground,  and  discovered  in  Bolko  stood  with  folded  arms  at 

her  hand  a  broken  ring.  the  window,  gazing  into  the  forest, 

Bolko  saw  and  trembled.  It  was  and  upon  the  lofty  turrets  of  Castle . 

bis  gift  to  Auriola.    He  fixed  his    T        peeping  in  the  grey  distance 

eyes  upon  the  broken  symbol,  and  above  it. 

there  glared  before  them  the  third  *  Thou  hast  not  visited  the  moor 
charmed  picture  created  from  the  of  late?' asked  Hubert,  after  a  pause, 
waters,  llie  rope-ladder,  the  balcony,  **  'What  should  I  do  there?'  an- 
Emma  and  himself,  all  grouped,  aAd  ewered  Bolko  peevishly.  'Why  should 
taking  the  shape  and  form  of  that  I  spend  my  days  in  chasing  an  ap* 
bnght  vision.  Bolko  glanced  at  the  parition,  the  mere  creation  of  an  over- 
window,  dreading  to  meet  the  re-  heated  fancy  ?' 
proachfnl  look  of  Auriola ;  but  instead  ''  *  Beware  whom  thou  calumniat* 
of  this,  he  heard  with  no  less  horror  est  I'  said  Hubert  solemnly.  *  Beware 
the  approaching  footsteps  of  lus  Em-  of  the  mysterious  being  that  can 
ma*s  father.  deal  out  weal  or  woe  to  thee  and  aU 
•*  *Fly,  Bolko,  fly!'  exclaimed  the  thy  race!  One  whom  thou  might- 
maiden.  *  My  father!  We  are  lost!"  est  have  appeased  hadst  thou  been 
Bolko  hurried  to  the  recess,  and  obedient  and  followed  my  instruc- 
wonld  have  escaped,  had  not  the  tions.' 

malidons  wind  abeady  carried  away  ''  '  Thy  instructions !  *  repeated 
the  rope-ladder.  A  prisoner  and  un-  Bolko  hastily.  •  It  is  because  1  have 
armed,  he  expected  nothing  short  of  listened  too  patiently  to  thy  advice, 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  baron.  The  because  I  have  connected  myself  with 
latter  entered  the  apartment,  stood  thy  aerial  and  capricious  schemes, 
for  a  few  seconds  in  silence  at  the  that  I  am  the  most  miserable  of  men. 
door,  and  measured  the  criminals  with  But  for  thy  persuasion  and  thy  child- 
looks  of  stem  severity.  ish  parchment,  I  should  never  have 

'  My  aged  ^e  did  not  deceive  me,  dreamed  of  making  love  to  a  ghosf.' 

then!'  he  said,  at  length,  advancing  "  Hubert  disregarded  the  youth's 

to  the  trembling  lovers.  reproaches. 

''  'Baron!'  said  Bolko,  hesitat-  "  'Rage  avails  not  here,'  he  said 

togly.  calmly.    'Wisdom  alone  can  save 

^"Silence,  shrl'  continued  the  old  thee.    Listen  to  me.    Women  are 

knight.   '  If  I  should  act  now  as  my  women  ever,  even  such  as  we  call 

fiithers  would  have  done,  I  should  supernatural—easy  to  anger,  easy  to 

flfaig  you  through  that  very  window  persuade— before  flattery  the  weakest 

which  helped  you,  like  a  robber,  into  of  the  weak.   Praise  the  ugliest  fpr 

this  room ;  bot  I  charge  myself  with  her  beauty,  and  she  smiles  gradonsly, 
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yea,  with  the  mirror  before  her  eyes. 
3peak  the  plain  tmth,  and  yon  are 
a  rough  nnconth  companion.  They 
thrive  best  upon  the  sneary  food  of 
delusion — therefore,  delnde  them.  It 
is  the  rattle  of  these  eternal  glorions 
children!* 

"  *  What  wonldst  thou  have  me 
do?' 

"  ^  Cast  the  ring  into  the  spring, 
and  pray  to  Anriola  for  forgiveness.' 
"  *  And  if  she  prove  obstinate?' 

^  Have  no  fear ;  she  will  forgive 
yon.  Here  is  the  ring ;  take  it ;  it  is 
once  more  united ! ' 

Bolko  took  the  pledge  from  Hu* 
.  bert,  and  hastened  to  the  moor.  The 
high  grass  was  already  withered  by 
storm  and  cold;  it  lay  bent  down 
upon  the  marshy  earth-crust,  which 
now  breathed  out  its  vapour  more 
abundantly  than  ever,  wrapping  the 
Gold  Spring  in  one  enduring  mist.  If 
this  spot  looked  barren  and  deserted 
in  summer,  the  abandonment  was  in- 
creased a  hundred-fold  in  autumn. 
Even  the  butterflies  were  gone.  The 
damp  and  chilly  fog  only  was  visible 
nothing  could  be  heard  but  the  mono- 
tonous current  of  the  rippling  water. 

The  boggy  ground  yielded  to  the 
foot  more  r^ily  than  ever,  and  Bolko 
trod  it  with  a  faltering  step.  He  ap- 
proached the  spring,  and,  suing  for 
reconciliation,  dropped  the  ring  into 
the  charmed  element.  As  though  he 
feared  some  extraordinary  result  from 
the  act,  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hands,  and  could  with  diiBculty  sum- 
mon courage  to  remove  them.  When 
he  did  so,  he  perceived  the  fog  reced- 
ing by  degrees  from  the  confines  of 
ihe  moor,  and  the  graceful  form  of 
Auriola  standing  before  him  at  a  little 
distance.  As  at  their  first  meeting, 
her  countenance  was  averted.  She 
waved  the  earthen  pitcher  as  was  her 
wont,  and  bathed  the  ground  on  which 
she  went  with  flashes  of  the  brilliant 
water. 

'  Auriola  I '  cried  Bolko,  in  a  voice 
that  carried  the  tenderness  of  love, 
the  sorrow  of  repentance,  to  the  ear 
of  the  listener — gentle  Auriola  I '  She 
turned  her  face  towards  the  imploring 
youth,  placed  the  pitcher  at  her  side, 
and  beckoned  him  to  approach. 

"  *My  father  was  ri^tV  said  the 
Moor  Maiden.  *  No  Gottmar  but  is 
fickle  and  inconstant.  Well  is  it  for 
thee,  youth,  that  thou  art  here  of  thy 
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own  free-will,  and  didst  not  tarry  lor 
my  summons.  Thou  hast  laa^  thy 
promise  badly,  and  then  wilt  keq>  it 
so  again,  if  I  give  thee  no  monitor  to 
aid  thee.  Take  this,  and  cany  it, 
henceforward,  in  thy  bosom;  it  wiU 
protect  thee  firom  harm,  and  keep  thee 
faithful  in  spirit^  albeit  in  heart  tfaoa 
art  afaneady  estranged  finom  me.'  . 

With  these  words,  the  enduutiess 
placed  upon  the  neck  of  Bolko  acbaia 
braided  of  her  own  golden  hair,  to 
which  was  attached  a  small  box 
wrou^t  of  the  shards  of  tiie  Peacock's 
eye  and  Purple-bird.  In  the  tiny 
case,  trembling  with  its  ever-changing 
light,  was  one  peariy  drop  from  the 
spring. 

"  *  Lose  or  give  away  this  jewel,' 
proceeded  Auriolar—^  this  jewel,  which 
is  a  portion  of  my  heart,  and  thy  min 
and  the  destruction  of  thy  house  is 
certain.  Love,  or  at  least  its  symbol, 
can  and  must  avert  the  corse  of  mj 
father!' 

Bolko  looked  into  the  eamest  lad 
marveUonsly  bright  eyes  of  Auriola, 
as  she  pronounced  Us  doom.  His 
heart  belonged  once  more  to  the 
Maiden  of  the  Moor,  and  his  gaie 
made  known  his  passion.  She  tondied 
his  forehead  with  her  transparent 
fingers,  poured  the  last  drops  of  water 
into  the  hollow  of  her  hand,  and  is 
her  usual  manner  blew  the  little  coil* 
ing  waves  into  the  misty  air.  A  mul- 
titude of  imaees  arose,  but  in  scareelj 
finished  ontlme.  The  moist  atmo- 
sphere seemed  to  hinder  their  aeoom- 
plishment. 

'''Now,  farewelll'  said  Anriob. 
'  Thou  hast  beheld.  Thy  life  is  troa- 
bled,  as  are  the  feelmgs  which  swsj 
thy  heart.  Love  truly  and  whoUyi  ss 
aforetime  thou  lovedst  me,  and  tbe 
mirror  of  thought  will  again  di^y 
its  dear  bright  pictures. 

"Auriola  took  the  pitcher,  and 
her  bare  feet,  scarcely  distorbing  the 
faded  blades  of  grass,  glided  towaids 
the  margin  of  the  spiug,  where  she 
melted  into  air. 


"  Emma  and  Bolko  were  united  in 
holy  matrimony.  The  halls  of  Castle 
—  overflowed  with  joyona  gaestfl. 
Music  delisted  the  noble  visitors 
during  the  marriage-feast,  and  a  hap- 
pier scene  could  not  be  imagined.  All 
hearts  joined  in  wishing  prosperity  to 
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the  bridal  pair,  and  the  latter  seemed  ^  Ob,  I  unhappy !'  exclaimed  the 
to  entertain  no  fears  for  their  bright  girl,  bursting  into  tears, 
ihtnre.  The  banquet  over,  the  guests,  "  '  Say  rather  happy^  dearest.  Since 
preceded  by  the  newly-married  couple,  all  our  happiness  flows  from  the  his- 
withdrew  to  the  adjoining  saloon.  The  tory  of  this  chain ;  from  this  alone, 
old  knights  seated  themselves  in  the  Sweetest,  let  us  return  to  the  dance.' 
niches  of  the  windows,  having  still  "Emma  resigned  her  arm  to  her 
many  goblets  to  empty  over  the  dice-  young  lord  with  a  sullen  resignation, 
box,  whilst  the  younger  spirits  dis-  As  the  latter  opened  the  folding-doors 
posed  themselves  for  dancing.  Bolko,  of  the  saloon,  and  gazed  for  a  few 
with  his  high-bom  bride,  commenced  seconds  upon  the  dancing  throng,  he 
the  balL  If  they  were  happy  before,  seemed  to  possess  a  distant  remem- 
they  were  now  at  the  very  porch  of  a  brance  of  the  scene.  The  Gothic 
terrestrial  heaven.  They  made  but  arches,  the  window  niches,  the  gaily- 
short  pauses  in  their  pleasure,  and  attired  musicians,  the  groups  of  dan- 
these  only  that  they  might  mingle  cers — ^the  whole  scene  had  once  before 
again  the  more  intensely  in  the  de-  been  present  to  his  eyes.  He  taxed 
ligfatfbl  measure.  his  memory  until  his  thoughts  carried 

^*  It  was  during  the  jocund  dance  him  to  the  bleak  and  barren  moor, 

that  Bolko*8  doublet  suddenly  opened,  Had  not  the  dazzling  vision  flowed 

and  the  mysterious  little  box  flew  out.  into  the  sunny  evening  air  over  the 

The  bridegroom  was  made  aware  of  white  transparent  flngers  of  the  ethe- 

the  accident  by  the  exclamations  of  real  Auriola?   He  acknowledged  it, 

his  partner.  and  shuddered. 

*  Oh  !  look,  look,  Bolko !   See  "  The  dance  was  at  an  end.  The 

that  magnificent  butterfly  I  How  sin-  guests  had  departed.   In  the  eyes  of 

gnlar  at  this  season  of  the  yearl*  the  newly-married  £mma  a  tear  of 

Emma  caught  at  the  little  beauty,  •  troubled  joy  trembled,  as  she  sank 

and  Bolko  discovered  his  fault.  upon  the  bosom  of  her  young  and 

^  Hold,  hold  I '  said  he,  in  a  whis-  doating  husband, 

per.   '  That  is  no  butterfly  for  thee,  **  Upon  the  following  morning, 

my  love!    Its  colours  play  for  me  Bolko  already  repented  him  of  his 

alone  I ' "  hasty  promise,  and  delayed  his  depar- 

"  Emma  looked  enquuringly  at  her  ture  by  eveiy  means  in  his  power, 

husband,  then  more  closely  at  the  The  weather  favoured  hun,  for  hail 

little  box,  glowing  in  a  fire  of  colours,  and  storm  were  pouring  down  upon 

and  she  beheld  the  golden  hair  chain  the  earth.   As  the  day  declined,  Bol- 

to  which  it  was  attached.^'  ko  found  it  impossible  to  conceal  his 

^ A  chain  toot  and  what  beauti-  disquietude;  and  Emma,  when  she 

ful  hair  I  *  The  maiden  caught  at  the  perceived  his  anxiety,  atti-ibuted  it 

prize,  and  continued,  *  Who  gave  thee  at  once  to  conscious  guilt.  This  con- 

this  hair  and  the  sweet  case !   Dear-  viction  .on  her  part  only  made  her 

est  Bolko,  to  whom  does  it  belong?  urge  their  departure  with  greater  per- 

Whyhaveyounever  mentioned  this?  severance.    There  remuned  at  last 

What  need  was  there  of  secresy  ? '  no  good  ground  for  refusal,  and  Bolko 

Emma  sobbed,  and  Bolko  hardly  silently  acquiesced  in  her  wish, 

knowing  what  excuse  to  ofibr,  with-  "  For  some  time  the  young  couple 

drew  her  to  a  neighbouring  room.  sat  side  by  side,  and  were  very  sparing 

"  *•  Promise  me,  dearest  Emma,'  of  their  speech.   Bolko,  indeed,  was 

said  he,  *  to  be  calm  and  patient,  and  dumb.   The  inquisitive  Emma,  how- 

yoa  shall  know  every  thing.'  ever,  had  not  so  powerful  an  excuse 

The  young  wife  looked  at  him  for  silence.   In  a  few  kind  words  she 

distrustfully.  reminded  her  lord  of  his  pledged 

"  *  Make  known  to  me  the  histoir  word,  and  begged  him  to  confide  in 

and  contents  of  the  little  box,  and  I  her. 

will  restrain  my  curiosity  until   "  *  Emma,'  said  Bolko  hi  reply,  and 

to-morrow.'  in  a  serious  tone,  ^  if  I  comply  with 

"  '  Content,  my- beloved,  so  let  it  thy  request,  I  risk  the  eternal  happi- 

bo ;  as  we  return  to  Gottmar  all  shall  ness  of  both.   I  have  promised  that 

bo  deaied  up.'  which  I  cannot  paiton  without  a 
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breach  of  faith.  Thou  canst  gain  no- 
thing by  my  conunnnication,  and  I 
pray  thee,  therefore,  give  me  back  my 
promise.* 

"  Bolko  could  not  have  preferred  a 
more  untimely  suit.  Emma,  inqui^- 
tive,  suspicions^  and  jealous,  would 
rather  have  been  put  to  death  in  tor- 
ture than  have  given  up  her  daim. 
She  refased  his  petition  at  once ;  im- 
plored, threatened,  implored  a^ain; 
and,  finding  all  such  efforts  only  dark- 
ened Bolko*B  humour,  proceeded  to 
fiattery  and  coaxing.  She  promised 
ihQ  most  perfect  secresy,  and  used,  in 
short,  every  artifice  by  which  woman 
knows  how  to  overcome  the  strongest 
resolutions  of  weak  man.  Bolko  grew 
tender-hearted,  and  then  related  to 
his  wife  all  thai  he  had  to  tell  ;-^e 
history  of  the  malediction  that  rested 
on  his  family,  and  the  singular  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  effected  the  ex- 
piation. 

Emma  listened  to  the  narrative 
not  without  an  inward  pique  and 
lively  jealousy. 

'  I  thank  thee,  Bolko,  for  thy  con- 
fidence,* sud  she.  ^Fear  not  my 
prudence.  But  for  the  charm,  thoa 
wilt  not  surely  wear  it  so  near  thy 
tKNSom.* 

" '  Next  my  heart,  beloved*-6inoe 
there  it  shields  us  both  firom  ruin.* 

Emma  bit  her  lips  with  womanly 
vexation. 

*•  Thou  canst  not  wish,*  continued 
Bolko,  *  that  I  should  take  it  thence.*  *' 

*  I  do,  I  do !  *  replied  the  jealous 
wifb.  ^  I  wish  it.  I  insist  upon  it-* 
now — ^this  very  instant.* 

The  storm  increased  hi  fury.  The 
fir-trees  were  beating  together  as  if  in 
battie. 

«''It  is  impossible!'  cried  Bolko. 
Thou  art  mad  to  ask  it.' 

'  Then  shall  I  mistrust  thy  love,* 
continued  Emma,  *  or  canst  thoa  hope 
for  my  affection  whilst  that  ghostiy 
^t  divides  us?  Never!  L^uman 
man,  thou  wilt  teach  me  to  hate 
thee.' 

The  carriage  drove  rapidly  through 
the  hurricane  into  the  midst  of  tibe 
forest.  The  wind  bellowed,  the  yel- 
low liffhtning  glared,  and  thunder 
crashed  and  resounded  fearfhlly  from 
the  distant  valleys. 

^It  is  the  waning  voioe  of  hea* 
veal*,  said  Bolko.    ats  l^htnings 
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will  reach  ns  if  I  yield  to  tiiy  en- 
treaty.' 

^  Heaven  has  nothing  In  ccmunon 
with  enchanters  and  sorcerers,*  re^ed 
Emma;  *  nature  is  uttering  a  sum- 
mons to  thee,  and — ^whilst  a  dereted 
wife  embraces  thee— protects  and  de- 
fends thee  agunst  demoniac  powers, 
bids  thee  renounce  all  witchcrift,  sod 
put  aside  the  unholy  gifi.* 

Bolko  answered  not,  but  peered 
through  the  door  carriage  windows  to 
learn  his  exact  utuation.  Thedsit 
pmnades  of  Gottmar  lay  Immediately 
before  him.  Above  his  head  the  tem- 
pest lowered,  hurling  its  UgfatniDgsoa 
every  side. 

*  Art  thou  angry  with  me?*  en- 
quired Emma  sorrowfully,  leaning  her 
ringleted  head  upon  the  bosom  of  her 
husband.  Bolkopresaedherfiirebesdto 
hislips.  Emma  threw  her  arms  shoot 
his  neck.  She  wq>t,  she  kissed,  she 
coaxed  him ;  they  were  the  fondeit 
lovers,  as  in  the  eariieat  days  of  tbdr 
attachment.  The  heart  of  Bolko  wss 
melted.  In  the  intoxication  of  hip- 
piness  he  forgot  hia  danger;  and  re- 
posing on  Enmia'a  bosom,  did  not 
perceive  that  she  untied  his  doohlet, 
and  heedfhlly  bnt  eageriy  searched  ftir 
the  amulet  She  was  mistress  of  it 
before  Bolko  could  suspect  her  mten- 
tion. 

'''It  is  mine,  it  is  mine!'  shnost 
shrieked  the  young  wife  in  her  de- 
light, snatching  away  both  chsis  snd 
box.  The  next  moment  the  cairisge 
window  was  drawn  down  and  the 
precious  objects  thrown  into  the  storm. 
Bolko  caught  at  them,  but  too  Iste. 
A  gust  of  wind  had  already  dotched 
them,  and  carried  tham  away. 

"  A  flash  of  lightning  strode  a  heech- 
tree,  that  biased,  awfully  iUmnmstin^ 
the  whole  neighbourhood.  The  horses 
took  fright,  plunged  aside,  tim  ton 
with  the  carriage  towards  atredees 
mdancholy-loddng  plain.  Bdko  re- 
cognised the  spot  at  tiie  first  hrief 
glance. 

'"The  moor  1  the  moorl '  he  seresm- 
ed  to  the  driver;  but  the  latter hsd 
lost  all  power  over  the  snorting  steeds 
who  bare  the  fated  carriage  in  a  whis- 
aing  gallop  towards  the  manh. 
blazing  beech-tree  rendered  the  lor- 
rounding  ob|ectB  fearftilly  dis^ct 
Bolko  oonld  descry  the  flgue  of 
Auriola  at  the  margin  of  theipoAg- 
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Between  her  fingers  glittered  the  ring, 
and  words  of  lamentntion  issuing  from 
her  lips,  dropped  into  the  soul  of  Bol- 
ko  and  paralysed  it." 

'  Auriola,  Aoriolal^  exclaimed  the 
youth,  supporting  the  pale  and  qui- 
vering Emma — ^forgive  me!  for^ve 
me!' 

'^The  Moor  Maiden  dropped  the 
ring  into  the  well,  and  it  vanished 
like  an  unearthly  flame.  Auriola 
herself,  slowly  and  like  a  mist,  de- 
scended after  it.  She  held  her  hand 
above  her  head,  and  it  seemed  to 
point  to  the  onward-dashing  car- 
riage. 

Horror  upon  horror !  the  carriage 
it«elf  began  to  sink  into  the  earth — 
quicker  and  quicker. 

^  We  are  sinking !  Heaven  help 


us  I '  cried  the  driver.  Bolko  burst 
the  carriage  door  open,  but  escape 
was  impossible.  The  moor  had  given 
way  around  him.  The  horses  were 
already  swallowed  up  in  the  abyss. 
The  pale  earth-crust  trembled  and 
heaved  like  flakes  of  ice  upon  a  loos- 
ening river.  It  separated,  and  huge 
pieces  were  precipitated  and  hurled 
against  each  other.  In  a  few  second^ 
horses  and  carriage,  bride  and  bride- 
groom, had  disappeared  for  ever.  As 
the  moor  closed  over  them,  the  hand 
of  Auriola  vanished. 

The  Curse  of  her  father  was  ac- 
complished. 

On  the  same  night,  Gottmar 
castle  was  struck  by  fightning.  It 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  there  the 
aged  Hubert  found  his  grave.'' 
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"  Cabeful  and  troubled  about  many  things," 
(Alas  I  that  it  should  be  so  with  us  still 
As  in  the  time  of  Martha,)  I  went  forth 
Harass'd  and  heartsick,  with  hot  achins  brow, 
Thought  fever'd,  happy  to  escape  myself. 

Beauteous  that  bright  May  mommg !  All  about 

Sweet  influences  of  earth,  and  air,  and  sky, 

Harmoniously  accordant.  I  alone, 

The  troubled  spirit  that  had  driven  me  forth, 

In  dissonance  with  that  fair  frame  of  things 

So  blissfully  serene.   God  had  not  yet 

Let  fall  the  weight  of  chastening  that  makes  dumb 

The  murmuring  lip,  and  stills  the  rebel  heart, 

Ending  all  earthly  interests,  and  I  call'd 

(0  Heaven!)  that  incomplete  experience— Grief. 

It  would  not  do.  The  momentary  sense 

Of  soft  refreshing  coolness  pass'd  away ; 

Back  came  the  troublous  thoughts,  and,  all  in  vain, 

I  strove  with  the  tormentors :  All  in  vam. 

Applied  me  with  forced  interest  to  peruse 

Fair  nature's  outspread  volume :  Ail  in  vain, 

Look'd  up  admiring  at  the  dappling  clouds 

And  depths  cerulean :  Even  as  I  gazed, 

The  film — the  earthly  film  obscured  my  vision. 

And  in  the  lower  region,  sore  perplex'd. 

Again  I  wander'd:  and  again  shook  of[ 

With  vex'd  impatience  the  besetting  cares, 

And  set  me  straight  to  gather  as  I  walk'd 

A  field-fiower  nosegay.  Plentiful  the  choice ; 

And,  in  few  momaSa,  of  all  hues  I  held 
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A  glowing  handfiil.   In  few  moments  more 
Where  were  they  ?  Dropping  as  I  went  along 
Unheeded  on  my  path,  and  I  was  gone — 
Wandering  again  in  maze  of  thought  peq[)lex^d. 

Despairingly  I  sought  the  social  scene — 

Sound— motion — ^action— intercourse  of  toord» — 

Scarcely  of  nund— rare  privilege  I — ^We  talked — 

Oh  I  how  we  talk'd  I  Discussed  and  solved  all  questions 

Religion— morals— manners— politics — 

Physics  and  metaphysics— books  and  authors — 

Fashion  and  dress — our  neighbours  and  ourselTes. 

But  even  as  the  senseless  changes  rang, 

And  I  help'd  ring  them,  in  my  secret  soul 

Grew  weariness,  disgust,  and  self-contempt ; 

And  more  disturbed  in  spirit,  I  retraced. 

More  cynically  sad,  my  homeward  way. 

It  led  me  through  the  churchyard,  and  methought 

There  entering,  as  I  let  the  iron  gate 

Swing  to  behind  me,  that  the  change  was  good — 

The  unquiet  living,  for  the  quiet  dead. 

And  at  that  moment,  from  ue  old  church  tower 

A  knell  resounded — Man  to  his  long  home" 

Drew  near.   "  The  mourners  went  about  the  streets  ^ 

And  there,  few  paces  onward  to  the  ri^t, 

Close  by  the  pathway,  was  an  open  crave, 

Not  of  the  humbler  sort,  shaped  newly  out. 

Narrow  and  deep  in  the  dark  mould ;  when  dosed, 

To  be  roofed  over  with  the  living  sod, 

And  left  for  all  adornment  (and  so  b^t) 

To  Nature^s  reverential  hand.   The  tomb. 

Made  ready  there  for  a  fresh  habitant, 

Was  that  of  an  old  family.   I  knew  it. — 

A  very  ancient  altar-tomb,  where  Thne 

With  his  rough  fretwork  mark'd  the  sculptor's  art 

Feebly  elaborate — heraldic  shields 

And  mortuary  emblems,  half  effiu^. 

Deep  sunken  at  one  end,  of  many  names, 

Graven  with  suitable  inscriptions,  each 

Upon  the  shelving  slab  and  sides ;  scarce  now 

Might  any  but  an  antiquarian  eye 

Make  out  a  letter.  Five-and-fifty  years 

The  door  of  that  dark  dwelling  had  shut  in 

The  last  admitted  sleeper.  She,  'twas  said. 

Died  of  a  broken  heart — a  widow'd  mother 

Following  her  only  child,  by  violent  death 

Cut  off  untimely,  and — ^the  whisper  ran^ 

By  his  own  hand.  The  tomb  was  ancient  then^ 

When  they  two  were  interr'd ;  and  they,  the  fiist 

For  whom,  within  the  memory  of  man, 

It  had  been  open'd ;  and  thehr  names  fill*d  up 

a nth  sharp-cut  newness  mocking  the  old  stone) 
e  last  remaining  space.  And  so  it  seem'd 
The  gathering  was  complete ;  the  appointed  number 
Laid  in  the  sleeping  chamber,  and  s(MJ*d  up 
Inviolate  till  the  great  gathering  day. 
The  few  remaining  of  the  name  disposed — 
The  family  fortunes  dwindled— till  at  last 
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They  sank  into  decay,  and  out  of  sight, 
And  out  of  memory ;  till  an  aged  man 
Pass'd  by  some  parish  very  far  away 
To  die  in  onrs— his  legal  settlement — 
Claim'd  kindred  with  the  long-forgotten  race, 
Its  sole  snrvivor,  and  in  right  thereof, 
Of  that  affinity,  to  moulder  with  them 
In  the  old  family  grave. 

A  natural  wish," 
Sfdd  the  authorities ;    and  sure  enough 
He  was  of  the  old  stock— the  last  descendant— 
And  it  would  cost  no  more  to  bury  him 
Under  the  old  cracked  tombstone,  with  its  scutcheons. 
Than  in  the  common  ground."   So,  graciously. 
The  boon  was  granted,  and  he  died  content. 
And  now  the  pauperis  fiineral  had  set  forth. 
And  the  bell  tolled— not  many  strokes,  nor  long — 
Pauper's  allowance.   He  was  coming  home. 
But  while  the  train  was  yet  a  good  way  off—- 
The  workhouse  burial  train— I  stopped  to  look 
Upon  the  scene  before  me ;  and  methought 
Oh  1  that  some  gifted  painter  could  behold 
And  give  duration  to  that  living  picture, 
80  rich  in  moral  and  pictorial  l^uty. 
If  seen  arightly  by  the  spiritual  eye 
Aa  with  the  bodily  organl 

The  old  tomb, 
With  its  quaint  tnuMBry,  gilded  here  and  there 
Yflih.  sunlight  glancing  through  the  o'er-arching  lime, 
Far  flinging  its  cool  shadow,  flickering  light — 
Our  greyhair'd  sexton,  with  his  hard  grey  face, 

SA  living  tombstone  I)  resting  on  his  mattock 
\y  the  low  portal ;  and  just  over  right. 
His  back  against  the  lime-tree,  his  thin  hands 
Lock'd  in  each  other— hanging  down  before  him 
Ab  with  their  own  dead  weight — a  tall  slim  youth 
With  hollow  hectic  cheek,  and  pale  parch'd  lip, 
And  labouring  breath,  and  eyes  upon  the  ground 
Fast  rooted,  as  if  taking  measurement 
Betime  for  his  own  grave.  I  stopp'd  a  moment, 
Contemplating  those  thinkers— youth  and  age — 
Mark'd  for  the  sickle ;  as  it  seem'd — the  unripe 
To  be  first  gathered.   Stepping  forward,  then, 
Down  to  the  house  of  death,  in  vague  expectance, 
I  sent  a  curious,  not  unshrinking,  gaze. 
There  lay  the  burning  brain  and  broken  heart. 
Long,  long  at  rest :  and  many  a  Thing  beside 
That  had  been  life — warm,  sentient,  busy  life- 
Had  hungered,  thirsted,  laughM,  wept,  hoped,  and  feared — 
Hated  and  loved— enjoy'd  and  agonized. 
Where  of  all  this,  was  all  I  looked  to  see? 
The  mass  of  crumbling  coffins — some  belike 
(The  undermost^  with  their  contents  cmsh*d  in, 
Flattened,  and  snapeless.   Even  in  this  damp  vault. 
With  more  completeness  could  the  old  Destroyer 
Have  done  his  darkUng  work?  Yet  lo !  I  look'd 
Into  a  small  square  chamber,  swept  and  dean, 
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Except  that  on  one  side,  against  the  wall. 
Lay  a  few  fragments  of  dark  rotten  wood, 
And  a  small  heap  of  fine,  lidh,  reddish  earth 
Was  piled  up  in  a  comer. 

''How  is  this?'' 
In  stupid  wonderment  I  ask*d  myself; 
And  dull  of  apprehension.   Turning,  then, 
To  the  old  sexton—"  Tell  me,  friend,"  I  said, 
"  Here  should  be  many  coffin^Where  are  they? 
And"— pointing  to  the  earth-heap—"  what  Is  that  ?" 

He  raised  his  eyes  to  mfaie  with  a  strange  look 
And  strangely  meaning  smile ;  and  I  repeated — 
(For  not  a  word  he  spoke)— my  witless  qneetion. 

Then  with  a  deep  distinctness  he  made  answer, 
Distinct  and  slow,  looking  from  whence  I  pointed. 
Full  in  my  face  agahi,  and  what  he  said 
Thriil'd  through  my  very  sool^"  Thaie$  what  W0  m/ ' 

So  I  was  answerU  Sermons  upon  death 
I  had  heard  many.   Lectures  by  the  score 
Upon  life's  vanities.  But  never  words 
Of  mortal  preacher  to  my  heart  struck  home 
With  such  convicting  sense  and  suddenneaa 
As  that  plain-spoken  homily,  so  brief. 
Of  the  unlettered  man. 

"That's  what  we  are!"— 
Bepeatuig  after  him,  I  murmur'd  low 
Li  deep  acknowledgment,  and  bow'd  the  heftd 
Profoundly  reverentiaL  A  deep  calm 
Came  over  me,  and  to  the  inwsrd  eye 
Vivid  perception.  Set  against  each  other, 
I  saw  weighed  out  the  thmga  of  time  and  sense. 
And  of  eternity ; — and  oh  1  how  light 
Look'd  in  that  truthful  hour  the  earthly  acalel 
And  oh !  what  strength,  when  from  the  penal  doom 
Nature  recoil'd,  in  His  remember'd  words: 

And  other  words  of  that  Divmest  Speaker 

(Words  to  all  mourners  of  all  times  addreas'd) 

Seem'd  spoken  to  me  as  I  went  along 

Li  prayerful  thought,  slow  musing  on  my  way — 

"  BeHeve  m  we"—"  Let  not  pour  heaii$  b€  IroiiWeci"— 

And  sure  I  could  have  promised  in  that  hour. 

But  that  I  knew  myself  how  fallible. 

That  never  more  should  cross  or  care  of  this  life 

Disquiet  or  distress  me.   So  I  came, 

Chasten'd  in  spirit,  to  my  home  again. 

Composed  and  comforted,  and  cross'd  the  thieshdd 

That  day  "  a  wiser,  not  a  sadder,  woman.^ 
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BuiuuB  died  in  1797,  and  yet,  after  study ;  every  man  who  desires  to 
the  lapse  of  almost  half  a  century,  learn  how  the  most  solemn  and  essen- 
thc  world  is  ea^r  to  treasure  every  tial  truths  may  not  merely  be  adorned, 
recollection  of  his  name.   This  is  the  but  invigorated,  by  the  richest  colour- 
trae  tribute  to  a  great  man,  and  the  ings  of  imagination,  must  labour  to 
only  tribute  which  is  worth  the  wishes  discover  the  secret  of  his  composition ; 
of  a  great  man.   The  periishable  na-  and  every  man  who,  bom  in  party, 
ture  of  an  the  memorials  of  human  desires  to  emancipate  his  mind  from 
hands  has  justly  been  the  theme  of  the  egotism,  bitterness,  and  barren- 
erery  moralist,  since  tombs  first  bore  ness  of  party,  or  achieve  the  still 
an  image  or  an  inscription.  Yet,  such  nobler  and  more  difficult  task  of 
as  they  are,  they  ougnt  to  be  given ;  turning  its  evils  into  good,  and  of 
but  they  are  all  that  man  can  give.  The  making  it  an  instrument  of  triumph 
nobler  monument  must  be  raised  by  for  the  general  cause  of  mankind, 
the  individual  himself,  and  must  be  must  measure  the  merits  and  success 
the  work  of  his  lifetime ;  its  guardian-  of  his  enterprise  by  its  similarity  to 
ship  must  be  in  the  hands,  not  of  sa-  the  struggles,  the  motives,  and  the 
cristans  and  chapters,  but  in  those  ultimate  triumph  of  Edmund  Burke, 
of  the  worid ;  his  panegyric  must  be  The  present  volumes  contain  a  con- 
found, not  in  the  extravagance  or  siderable  portion  of  the  correspond- 
adulatioQ  of  his  mari)le,  but  in  the  ence  which  Burke  carried  on  with  his 
universal  voice  which  records  his  personal  and  public  friends  during 
career,  and  cherishes  his  name  as  a  the  most  stirring  period  of  his  life, 
new  stimulant  of  public  virtue.  The  papers  had  been  put  in  trust  of 
We  have  no  intention  of  retracing  the  late  French  Lawrence  the  civi- 
the  steps  by  which  this  memorable  lian,  and  brother  to  the  late  Arch- 
man  graduidly  rose  to  so  a  high  a  bishop  of  Cashel,  with  whom  was 
rank  In  the  estimation  of  his  own  combmed  in  the  trust  Dr  King,  after- 
times.    No  history  of  intellectual  wards  Bishop  of  Rochester,  both  able 
eminence  during  the  latter  half  of  the  men  and  particular  friends  of  Burke, 
nineteenth  century— the  most  troubled.  But  Lawrence,  while  full  of  the  in- 
important,  and  productive  period  of  tention  of  giving  a  life  of  his  celebrat- 
human  annals  since  the  birth  of  the  ed  fnend,  died  in  1809,  and  the 
European  kingdoms — can  be  written,  papers  were  bequeathed  by  the  widow 
without  giving  some  testimonial  to  of  Burke,  who  died  in  1812,  to  the 
his  genius  in  eveir  pace.    But  his  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the  Right  Hon. 
progress  was  not  Imiited  to  his  Age.  W.  Elliot,  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  for 
He  is  8tiU  progressive.   While  his  the  publication  of  such  parts  as  had 
great  contemporaries  have  passed  not  already  appeared.    This  duty 
away,  honoured  indeed,  imd  leaving  chiefly  devolved  upon  Dr  King,  who 


the  honour  and  security  of  their  coun-  ter  in  1808.  Personal  infirmity,  and 
try,  Bnrke  has  not  merely  retained  that  most  distressing  of  all  infirmities, 
his  position  before  the  national  eye,  decay  of  sight,  retarded  the  publish- 
but  has  continually  ajssumed  a  loftier  ing  of  the  works;  but  sixteen  volumes 
stature,  and  shone  with  a  more  ra-  were  completed.  The  bishop's  death 
diant  fllumhiation.  The  great  politi-  in  1828,  put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes 
cian  of  his  day,  he  has  become  the  which  had  been  long  entertamed,  of 
noblest  philosopher  of  ours.  Every  an  authentic  life  from  his  pen. 
man  who  desires  to  know  the  true  On  this  melancholy  event,  the 
theoiy  of  public  morals,  and  the  actual  papers  came  into  the  possession  of 
causes  which  influence  the  rise  and  the  late  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  from  whom 
fall  of  thrones,  makes  his  volumes  a  they  devolved  to  the  present  Earl, 
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who,  with  Sir  Itichard  Bonrke,  a  dis- 
tant relative  of  the  family,  and  per- 
sonally intimate  with  BnriLO  dniing 
the  last  eight  years  of  his  life,  has 
undertaken  the  present  collection  of 
his  letters.  Those  letters  which  re- 
quired explanation  have  been  snp- 
plied  with  intelligent  and  necessary 
notes,  and  the  whole  forms  a  singn- 
Ivly  important  pubUcation. 


Many  of  Burke's  earliest  letters 
were  written  to  a  Richard  Shackleton, 
the  son  of  a  Quaker  at  whose  school 
IBurke  with  his  two  brothers  had  been 
placed  in  1741.  In  1743,  he  was  placed 
in  the  college  of  Dublin,  and  then 
commenced  bis  correspondence  with 
Shackleton.  Even  those  letters  ex- 
hibit, at  the  age  of  little  more  than 
fifteen,  the  sentiments  which  his  ma- 
ture life  was  spent  in  establishing  and 
ei^arging.  He  says  of  sectaries,  and 
this  was  to  a  sectary  himself,  I  as- 
sure you,  I  don't  think  near  so  faTour- 
ably  of  those  sectaries  you  mentioned, 
(he  had  jnst  spoken  of  the  compara- 
tive safe^  of  virtuous  heathens,  who, 
not  having  known  the  name  of  Chris- 
tianity, were  not  to  be  judged  by  its 
law,)  many  of  those  sectaries  break- 
ing, as  they  themselves  confessed,  for 
matters  of  indifference,  and  no  way 
concerned  in  the  only  affair  that  is 
necessary,  viz.  salvation;  and  what  a 
great  crime  schism  is,  you  can't  be 
ignorant.  This,  and  the  reasons  in 
my  last,  and  if  you  consider  what  will 
occur  to  yourself,  together  with  se- 
veral texts,  will  bring  you  to  my  way 
of  thinking  on  that  point.  Let  us 
endeavour  to  live  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Gospel ;  and  he  that  pre- 
scribed them,  I  hope,  will  consider 
our  endeavours  to  please  him,  and 
assist  us  in  our  designs. 

I  don't  like  that  part  of  your  let- 
ter, wherein  you  say  you  had  the  tes- 
timony of  well-doing  in  your  breast. 
Whenever  such  notions  rise  again, 
endeavour  to  suppress  them.  We 
should  always  be  in  no  other  than  the 
state  of  a  penitent,  because  the  most 
righteous  of  us  is  no  better  than  a 
sinner.  Bead  the  parable  of  the  Pha- 
risee and  the  Publican  who  prayed 
in  the  temple." 

We  next  have  a  letter  exhibiting 
the  eflRsct  of  external  things  on  the 
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writer's  nund,  and  expreased  with 
almost  the  picturesque  power  of  his 
higher  days.  He  tells  his  friend,  thai 
he  will  endeavour  to  answer  his  letter 
in  good-humour,  "though  every  thing 
around,"  he  says,  "  oonspues  to  ex- 
dte  in  him  a  contrary  di8po6itioii--the 
melancholy  gloom  of  the  day,  the 
whistling  winds,  and  the  hoarse  ram- 
bling of  tiie  swollen  Uffey,  with  a  flood 
which,  even  where  I  write,  lays  dose 
siege  to  our  own  street,  not  permit- 
ting any  to  go  in  or  out  to  supply  us 
with  the  necessaries  of  life." 

After  some  statements  of  tiie  rise 
of  the  river,  he  says,  "  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  see  nature  in  those  great 
though  terrible  scenes;  it  fills  the 
mind  with  grand  ideas,  and  tonu  the 
soul  in  upon  herself.  This,  together 
with  the  sedentary  life  I  lead,  forced 
some  reflections  on  me,  which  periu^ 
would  otherwise  not  have  occurred. 
I  considered  how  little  man  is,  yet,  in 
his  own  mind,  how  great.  He  is  lord 
and  master  of  all  things,  yet  scsrce 
can  conmumd  any  thing.  What  well 
laid,  and  what  better  executed  scheiDe 
of  his  is  there,  but  what  a  small 
change  of  nature  is  entirely  able  to 
defeat  and  aboUsh.  If  but  one  de- 
ment happens  to  encroach  a  little 
upon  another,  what  confusion  may  it 
not  create  in  his  affairs,  what  havoc, 
what  destruction:  the  servant  destined 
to  his  use,  confines,  menaces,  and  fre- 
quentiy  destroys  this  mighty,  thi^ 
feeble  lord." 

One  of  those  letters  mentions  hij 
feelings  on  the  defeat  of  the  luckless 
Charles  Edward,  whose  hopes  of  the 
British  crown  were  extinguished  by 
the  battie  of  CnUoden,  (April  Id 
1746.)  "  The  Pretender,  who  g»TO 
us  so  much  disturbance  for  some  time 
past,  is  at  length,  with  all  his  adiie- 
rents,  utterly  defeated,  and  himself  (u 
some  say)  taken  prisoner.  *Tis  strange 
to  see  how  the  minds  of  the  people 
are  in  a  few  days  changed.  The  very 
men  who,  but  a  while  ago,  whik 
they  were  alarmed  by  his  progress,  so 
heartily  cursed  and  hated  those  un- 
fortunate creatures,  are  now  all  pity, 
and  wish  it  could  be  terminated  with- 
out bloodshed.  I  am  snre  I  share  in 
the  general  compassion.  It  is,  indeed, 
melancholy  to  consider  the  state  of 
those  unhappy  gentiemen  who  en- 
gaged in  this  afiiur,  (as  for  the  M 
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ihey  lose  but  their  lires,)  who  have 
thrown  awaj  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
and  destroyed  their  families  for  ever, 
in  what,  I  believe,  they  thought  a  just 
cause."  Those  sentiments  exhibit 
the  early  propensity  of  Burke's  mmd 
to  a  generous  dealing  with  political 
opponents.  He  was  a  Protestant, 
a  zealous  admirer  of  the  constitution 
of  1688,  as  all  Irish  Protestants  were 
in  his  day,  whether  old  or  young;  and 
yet  he  feels  an  unequivocal,  as  it  was 
a  just  compassion  for  the  brave  men, 
who,  under  an  impulse  of  misapplied 
loyalty,  and  in  obedience  to  a  mis- 
taJcen  sense  of  duty,  went  headlong  to 
their  ruin,  for  a  prince  who  was  a 
Papist,  and  thus  would  have  been, 
like  his  father,  a  most  hazardous 
sovereign  to  the  liberties  and  re- 
ligion of  England. 

In  allusion  to  his  coUegiate  career, 
he  describes  himself  as  having  taken 
np  every  successive  subject,  with  an 
ardour  which,  however,  speedily  de- 
clined. 

First,  I  was  greatly  taken  with 
natural  philosophy,  which,  while  I 
should  have  given  my  mind  to  logic, 
employed  me  incessantly,  (logic  form- 
ing a  principal  part  of  the  first  year's 
studies.)  This  I  call  my  furor  mcOhe- 
nuUicus,  But  this  worked  off  as  soon 
as  I  began  to  read  it  in  the  college. 
This  threw  me  back  to  logic  and  me- 
taphysics. Here  I  remained  a  good 
while,  and  with  much  pleasure,  and 
this  was  my  furor  logicus — a  disease 
very  common  in  the  days  of  igno- 
rance, and  very  uncommon  in  these 
enlightened  times.  Next  succeeded 
the  furor  historicus,  which  also  had 
its  oay,  but  is  now  no  more,  being 
absorbed  in  the  furor  poeticus^  which 

a skilful  physicians  assure  me)  is 
cultly  cured.  But  doctors  diner, 
and  I  don't  despair  of  a  cure."  Fortu- 
nately, he  at  last  accomplished  that 
core,  for  his  early  poetry  gives  no 
indications  of  future  excellence.  His 
prose  Is  much  more  poetic,  even  in 
those  early  letters,  than  his  verse.  A 
great  poet  unquestionably  is  a  great 
man;  but  Burke's  greatness  was  to 
be  achieved  in  another  sphere.  It  is 
only  in  the  visions  of  prophecy  that 
we  see  the  Lion  with  wings.  Burke 
entered  his  name  at  the  Middle  Temple 
in  April  1747,  and  went  to  London  to 
keep  his  terras  in  1750.   He  was  now 
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twenty-two  yean  old,  and  Ms  consti- 
tution being  delicate,  and  apparently 
consumptive,  he  adopted,  during  this 
period  of  his  residence  in  England,  a 
habit  to  which  he  probably  owed  his 
strength  of  constitution  in  after-life. 
During  the  vacations,  he  spent  his 
time  in  travelling  about  England, 
generally  in  company  with  a  Mend 
and  relative,  Mr  William  Burke. 
Though  his  finances  were  by  no  means 
narrow — ^his  father  being  a  man  of 
success  in  his  profession — Burke  pro- 
bably travelled  the  greater  part  of 
thosejourneysonfoot.  When  he  found 
an  agreeable  country  town  or  village, 
he  fixed  his  quarters  there,  leading  a 
regular  life,  rising  early,  taking  fre- 
quent exercise,  and  employing  himself 
according  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
hour.  There  could  be  no  wiser  use 
of  his  leisure ;  exercise  of  the  frame 
is  health  of  the  mind,  open  air  is  life 
to  the  student,  change  of  scene  is 
mental  vigour  to  an  enquiring,  active, 
and  eager  spirit ;  and  thus  the  feeble 
boy  invigorated  himself  for  the  most 
strenuous  labours  of  the  man,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  career  of  emi- 
nent usefulness  and  public  honour 
for  nearly  half  a  century  of  the  most 
stirring  period  of  the  modem  world. 

Some  of  his  letters  touch,  in  his 
style  of  grave  humour,  on  these  plea- 
sant wanderings. — You  have  com- 
paredme,  for  my  ramblingdisposition, 
to  the  sun.  Sincerely,  I  can't  help 
finding  a  likeness  myself,  for  they 
say  the  sun  sends  down  much  the 
same  influences  whenever  he  comes 
into  the  same  signs.  Now  I  am  in- 
fluenced to  shake  off  my  laziness,  and 
write  to  you  at  the  same  time  of  the 
year,  and  from  the  same  west  coun- 
try I  wrote  my  last  in.  Since  I  had 
your  letter  I  have  often  shifted  the 
scene.  I  spent  part  of  the  winter, 
that  is  the  term  time,  in  London,  and 
part  m  Croydon  in  Surrey.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  summer,  finding  my- 
self attacked  with  my  old  complaints,! 
went  once  more  to  Bristol,  and  found 
the  same  benefit."  Of  his  adventures 
at  Monmouth,  he  says  they  would 
almost  compose  a  novel,  and  of  a 
more  curious  kind  than  is  generally 
Issued  from  the  press.  He  and  his 
relative  formed  the  topic  of  the  town, 
both  while  they  were  there  and  after 
they  left  it.    "  The  most  innocent 
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ibftt  of  foitane-himting ;  and  when 
they  saw  ns  quit  the  town  without 
wives,  the  lower  sort  sagaciously 
judged  ns  spies  to  the  French  king. 
What  is  much  more  odd  is,  that  here 
my  companion  and  I  puzzled  them  as 
much  as  we  did  at  Monmonth,  [he 
was  then  at  Torlaine  in  Wiltshire,] 
for  this  is  a  place  of  very  great  trade 
in  making  fine  doths,  in  which  they 
employ  a  great  number  of  hands. 
The  first  conjecture  they  made  was, 
that  we  were  authors,  for  they  could 
not  fancy  how  any  other  sort  of  peo- 
ple could  spend  so  much  of  their  time 
at  books ;  but  finding  that  we  receive 
firom  time  to  time  a  good  many  let- 
ters, they  conclude  us  merchants. 
They  at  last  began  to  apprehend  that 
we  were  spies  from  Spain  on  their 
trade.'*  Still  they  appeared  mysteri- 
ous; and  the  old  woman  in  whose 
lodgings  they  lived,  paid  them  the 
rather  ambiguous  compliment  of  say- 
ing, I  believe  that  you  be  gentlemen, 
but  I  ask  no  questions.*'  "  What 
makes  the  thing  still  better,*'  says 
Burke,  "  about  the  same  time  we  came 
hither,  arrived  a  little  parson  equally 
a  stranger ;  but  he  spent  a  good  part 
of  his  time  in  shooting  and  other 
country  amusements,  got  drunk  at 
night,  got  drunk  in  the  morning,  and 
became  intimate  with  every  body  in 
the  village.  But  he  surprise  no- 
body, no  questions  were  asked  about 
him,  because  he  lived  like  the  rest  of 
the  world.  But  that  two  men  should 
come  into  a  strange  country,  and  par- 
take of  none  of  the  country  diver- 
sions, seek  no  acquaintance,  and  live 
entirely  recluse,  is  something  so  in- 
explicable as  to  puzzle  the  wisest 
heads,  even  that  of  the  parish-clerk 
himself." 

About  the  year  1756,  Burke,  still 
without  a  profession — for  though  he 
had  kept  his  terms  he  was  never  call- 
ed to  the  bar— began  to  feel  the  rest- 
lessness, perhaps  the  self-condemna- 
tion, natural  to  every  man  who  feels 
life  advancing  on  him  without  an  ob- 
ject. He  now  determined  to  try  his 
strength  as  an  author,  and  publiished 
his  Vindicatimi  of  Natural  Society^n 
pamphlet  in  which,  adopting  the 
showy  style  of  Bolingbroke,  but  push- 
ing his  arguments  to  the  extreme,  he 
shows  the  fallacy  of  his  principles. 
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This  woTlt  asdt^d  ooiuiderabl€  atten- 
tion at  the  time.  The  name  of  the 
author  remained  nnknowUf  and  the 
imitation  was  so  complete,  that  for 
some  time  it  was  regarded  as  a  pos- 
thumous work  of  tiie  infidel  lofd. 
Burke,  in  one  of  his  later  publications, 
exclaims— Who  now  reads  Boling- 
broke? who  ever  read  him  through? 
We  may  be  assured,  at  least,  that 
one  read  him  through ;  and  that  one 
was  Edmund  Burke.  The  dasfaiof 
rhetoric,  and  headlong  statements  of 
Bolingbroke;  lus singular  aiBnence of 
language,  and  his  easy  disregard  of 
fact;  the  boundless  lavishing  and 
overflow  of  an  excitable  and  glowing 
mind,  on  topics  in  which  prejudice 
and  passion  equally  hurried  him  on- 
ward, and  which  the  bitter  recollec- 
tions of  thwarted  ambition  made  him 
regard  as  things  to  be  trampled 'm, 
if  his  own  fame  was  to  survive,  wis 
incomparably  transferred  by  Burke 
to  bis  own  pages.  The  performance 
produced  a  remarkable  sensation 
amongst  the  leaders  of  public  opini<»i 
and  literature.  Chesterfield  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Bo- 
lingbroke. Mallet,  the  literary  lonf  s 
residuary  legatee,  was  forced  to  dis- 
claim it  by  public  advertisement ;  bat 
Mallet's  credit  was  not  of  the  firmest 
order,  and  his  denial  was  scarce- 
ly believed  until  Burke's  name,  as 
the  author,  was  known.  But  his 
Philosophical  Enquiry  into  ^  Oripvi 
of  the  Sublime  and  BeautiJuL,  brouglit 
him  more  unequivocal  applause.  His 
theorv  on  this  subject  has  been  dis- 
puted, and  is  obviously  di^utaUe ; 
but  it  was  chiefly  written  at  the  age 
of  nineteen ;  it  has  never  been  wbo^ 
superseded,  and,  for  elegance  of  dic- 
tion, has  never  been  equaled.  It 
brought  him  into  immediate  inter- 
course with  all  that  may  be  called  the 
fashion  of  literature — Lyttleton,  War- 
burton,  Soame  Jenyns,  Hume,  Bey- 
nolds.  Lord  Bath,  Johnson,  the  great- 
est though  the  least  influential  of  them 
all,  and  Mrs  Montague,  the  least  bat 
the  most  influential  of  them  alL  There 
must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  what 
is  called  fortune  in  this  snccessfiil  in- 
troduction to  the  higher  orders  of 
London  society ;  for  many  a  work  of 
superior  intelligence  and  more  impor- 
tant originality  has  been  produced, 
without  making  its  author  biown  he- 
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yond  the  counter  of  the  pabliBher. 
Bat  what  oha&ce  began  Ids  merits 
completed.  The  work  was  unques- 
tionably fit  for  the  hands  of  blue- 
Btockin^m;  the  topic  was  pleasing 
to  literary  romance;  the  very  title 
had  a  charm  for  the  species  of  philo- 
sophy which  lonnges  on  sofas,  and 
taUu  metaphysics  in  the  intervals  of 
the  concert  or  the  card-table.  It  may 
anrprise  ns,  that  in  an  age  when  so 
many  manly  and  muscular  under- 
^andings  existed  at  tlie  same  time 
in  London,  things  so  infinitely  trifling 
as  conversaziones  should  have  been 
endured ;  but  conversaziones  there 
were,  and  Borke's  book  was  precisely 
made  to  their  admiration.  It  is  no 
dishonour  to  the  matured  abilities  of 
this  great  man,  that  he  produced  a 
book  which  found  its  natural  place  on 
the  toilet-tables,  and  its  natural  praise 
in  the  tongues  of  the  Mrs  Montagues 
of  tbiB  world.  It  might  have  been 
worse ;  he  never  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  make  it  better ;  the  theory  is 
worth  nothing,  but  the  language  is 
elegant ;  and  the  whole,  regarded  as 
the  achievement  of  a  youth  of  nine- 
teen, does  honour  to  the  spirit  of  his 
study,  and  the  polish  of  his  pen. 

A  change  was  now  to  take  place  in 
Bui^e^s  whole  career.  He  might  have 
perished  in  poverty,  notwithstanding 
his  genius,  except  for  the  chance 
which  introduced  him  to  Fitzherbert, 
a  graceful  and  accomplished  man,  who 
united  to  a  high  tone  of  fashionable 
life  a  gratification  in  the  intercourse 
of  intelUgent  society.  Partly  through 
this  gentleman^s  interference,  and 
partly  through  that  of  the  late  Earl 
of  CharlemoBt,  Burke  was  introduced 
to  William  Gerard  Hamilton,  who 
shortly  after  went  to  Ireland  as  secre- 
tary to  the  lord -lieutenant,  Lord 
HdJfax.  However,  this  connexion, 
though  it  continued  for  six  years,  was 
evidently  an  uneasy  one  to  Burke;  and 
ft  letter  written  by  him  in  the  second 
year  of  his  private  secretaryship  to 
Hunilton,  shows  how  little  they  were 
fitted  fDr  cordial  association.  A  pen- 
sion of  L.SOO  a-year  was  assigned  to 
Burke  as  a  remuneration  for  his  ser- 
vices, which,  however,  he  evidently 
aeemed  to  regard  in  the  light  of  a  re- 
taining fee.  In  consequence  of  this 
conception,  and  the  fear  of  being  fet- 
tered for  life,  Burke  wrote  a  fetter, 
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stating  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 

give  a  portion  of  his  time  to  publica- 
tion on  his  own  account. 

Whatever  advantages,"  said  he, 
I  have  acquired,  have  been  owing  to 
some  small  degree  of  literary  reputa- 
tion. It  would  be  hard  to  persuade 
me  that  any  further  services  which 
your  kindness  may  propose  for  me,  or 
any  in  which  my  Mends  may  co- 
operate with  you,  will  not  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  doing  something  to  cul- 
tivate and  keep  alive  the  same  repu- 
tation. I  am  fully  sensible  that  this 
reputation  may  be  as  much  hazarded 
as  forwarded  by  a  new  publication; 
but  because  a  certain  oblivion  is  the 
consequence  to  writers  of  my  inferior 
class  of  an  entire  neglect  of  publica- 
tion, I  consider  it  such  a  risk  as 
must  sometimes  be  run.  For  this 
purpose  some  short  time,  at  conve^ 
nient  intervals,  and  especially  at  the 
dead  time  of  the  year,  it  would  be 
requisite  to  study  and  consult  proper 
books.  The  matter  may  be  very 
easily  settled  by  a  good  understanding 
between  ourselves,  and  by  a  discreet 
liberty,  which  I  think  you  would  not 
wish  to  restrain,  or  I  to  abuse." 

However,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Gerard  Hamilton  thought  differently 
on  the  subject.  We  break  off  this  part 
of  the  correspondence,  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  a  fragment  of  that 
wisdom  which  formed  so  early  and  so 
promising  a  portion  of  the  mind  of 
Burke.  In  writing  of  his  brother 
Bichard  to  his  Irish  friend,  he  says — 
Poor  Dick  sets  off  at  the  beginning 
of  next  week  for  the  Granadas,  [in 
which  he  had  obtained  a  place  under 
government.]  He  goes  in  good  health 
and  spirits,  which  are  all  but  little 
enough  to  battle  with  a  bad  climate 
and  a  bad  season.  But  it  must  be 
submitted  to.  Providence  never  in- 
tended, to  much  the  greater  part,  an 
entire  life  of  ease  and  quiet.  A  peace- 
able, honourable,  and  affluent  decline 
of  life  must  be  pmxhased  by  a  labo- 
rious or  hazardous  youth ;  and  every 
day,  I  think  more  and  more  that  it 
is  well  worth  the  purchase.  Poverty 
and  age  suit  very  ill  together,  and  a 
course  of  struggling  is  miserable  in- 
deed, when  strength  is  decayed  and 
hope  gone.    Turpe  senex  mileM  I " 

Burke^s  quarrel  with  Hamilton  end- 
ed in  his  resigning  his  pension.  His 
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feelings  appear  to  have  been  deeply 
hnrt  by  Hamilton's  snpercilionsneas, 
and  his  demand  for  the  right  to  em- 
ploy the  whole  time  of  his  private 
secretary.  In  a  long  explanatoiy  let- 
ter to  Hutchinson,  a  leaiding  member 
of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  father  of 
the  late  Lord  Donooghmore,  he  says, 
indignantly  enoagh — ^^I  flatter  myself 
to  let  you  see  that  I  desenred  to  be 
Considered  in  another  manner  than  as 
one  of  Mr  Hamilton's  cattle,  or  as  a 
piece  of  his  household  stuff.  Six  of 
the  best  years  of  my  life  he  took  me 
from  every  pursuit  of  literary  reputa* 
tion,  or  of  improvement  of  my  fortune. 
In  that  time  he  made  his  own  fortune, 
a  very  great  one;  and  he  has  also 
taken  to  himself  the  very  little  one 
which  I  had  made.  In  all  this  time 
you  may  easily  conceive  how  much  I 
felt  at  being  left  behind  by  almost  all 
my  contemporaries.  There  never  was 
a  season  more  favourable  for  any  man 
who  chose  to  enter  into  the  career  of 
public  Ufe ;  and  I  think  I  am  not  guilty 
of  ostentation  in  snpposinff  my  own 
moral  character  and  my  industry,  my 
friends  and  connexions,  when  Mr  H. 
first  sought  my  acquaintance,  were  not 
at  all  inferior  to  those  of  several  whose 
fortune  is  at  this  day  upon  a  veiy  dif- 
ferent footing  from  mine." 

It  is  evident  that  Burke's  mind  was 
at  this  period  turned  to  authorship, 
and  that  his  chief  quiEurel  arose  from 
the  petty  and  pragmatical  demand  of 
Hamilton,  that  he  should  abandon  it 
altogether.  Burke  soon  had  ample 
revenge,  if  it  was  to  be  found  in  the 
obscurity  into  which  Hamilton  rapidly 
fell,  and  the  burlesque  which  alone 
revived  his  name  from  its  obscurity. 
The  contrast  between  the  two  must 
have  been  a  lesson  to  the  vanity  of  the 
one,  as  pungent  as  was  its  t^umph. 
If  ever  the  fate  of  Tantalus  was  real- 
ized to  man,  it  was  in  the  perpetual 
thirst  and  perpetual  disappointment 
of  Hamilton  for  public  name.  The 
cup  never  reached  his  lips  but  it  was 
instantly  dry ;  while  Burke  was  seen 
revelmg  in  the  full  flow  of  pubUc 
renown — buoyant  on  the  stream  into 
which  so  many  others  plunged  only 
to  sink,  and  steering  his  noble  course 
with  a  full  mastery  of  the  current. 
"  Single-speech  Hamilton"  b^same  a 
title  of  ridicule,  while  Burke  was  pour- 
ing forth,  night  after  night,  speech  after 


speedi,  rich  in  ifae  mM  flpaikling  and 
most  solid  opnlence  of  the  mind.  He 
•must  have  been  more  or  leas  than 
man,  to  have  never  cast  a  ^anoe  at 
the  decrepitude  of  the  formal  coxcomb 
whom  he  once  ackno^edged  as  his 
leader,  and  compared  his  shiimk  shape 
with  the  vigorous  and  athletic  propor- 
tions of  his  own  intellectoal  stature. 
Hamilton,  too,  most  have  had  many  a 
pang.  The  wretched  nerroiuiiess  of 
character  which  at  once  stimulated 
him  to  pine  for  distinction,  and  dis- 
qnalifled  him  from  obtaining  it,  mutt 
have  made  his  life  miserable.  If  the 
magnificent  conception  of  the  poet's 
Prometheus  could  be  lowered  to  aoy 
thing  so  trivial  as  a  disappomted 
politician  of  the  eighteenth  oentuy, 
its  burlesque  nugfat  be  amply  shown 
in  a  mind  helplessly  struggling  agamst 
a  sense  of  its  own  inferiority,  gnawed 
by  envy  at  the  success  of  better  men, 
and  with  only  suflScient  inteUectnal 
sensibility  remaining  to  have  that 
gnawing  constantly  rniewed. 

Burke's  letters  to  the  chief  Irishmes 
with  whom  his  residence  in  Duhlit 
had  brought  him  into  interoovrae,  kng 
continued  indignant.  Having  pre- 
sumed," sud  he,  in  one  of  those  ex- 
planatory letters,  to  pat  a  test  to 
me,  which  no  man  noi  bom  tM  Afim 
ever  thought  of  taking,  on  my  nnsal 
he  broke  off  all  connexiim  with  me 
in  the  most  insolent  manner.  He, 
indeed,  entered  into  two  serenl 
negotiations  afterwards,  but  both  poi- 
soned in  their  first  prindptes  bv 
the  same  spurit  of  injostioe  wiu 
which  he  set  out  in  his  first  dealhtgs 
with  me.  I,  therefore,  oould  never 
give  way  to  his  proposals.  The  whole 
ended  by  his  possessing  himself  of 
that  small  reward  for  my  serrioes 
which,  I  since  find,  he  had  a  voy 
small  share  in  procnruig  for  me.  After, 
or,  indeed,  rather  during  his  negotia* 
tions,  he  endeavoured  to  stain  my 
character  and  injure  my  future  for- 
tune, by  every  calumny  his  malioe 
could  suggest  This  is  the  case  of  my 
connexion  with  Mr  Hamilton." 

If  all  this  be  true— and  whoever 
impeached  the  veracity  of  Burke  ia 
any  thing?— the  more  elfoctaally  lui 
enemy  was  trampled  the  better:  malioe 
can  be  punished  sufficiently  only  bj 
extirpation. 

A  poweHnl  letter  to  Heniy  Flood, 
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then  one  of  the  leadhig  members  of 
the  Lrigh  House  of  Commons,  shows 
how  deeply  Bnrke  felt  the  yexation  of 
Hamilton's  oondact,  and  not  less  ex- 
plicitly administers  the  moral,  of  how 
mnch  most  be  suffered  by  every  man 
who  enters  mto  the  conflicts  of  public 
life.  Flood,  too,  had  his  share  of  those 
vexations ;  perhaps  more  of  them  than 
his  correspondent.  Henry  Flood  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  whom 
Ireland  had  produced.  Commencing 
his  career  with  a  handsome  fortune, 
he  had  plunged  into  the  dissipation 
which  waa  almost  demanded  of  men 
of  family  in  his  day ;  but  some  acci- 
dental impression  (we  believe  a  fit  of 
illness)  suddenly  changed  his  whole 
course.  He  turned  his  attention  to 
public  life,  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  suddenly  astonish^  every 
body  by  his  total  transformation  from 
a  mere  man  of  fashion  to  a  vigorous 
and  brilliant  public  orator.  He  was 
the  most  logical  of  public  speakers, 
without  the  formality  of  logic,  and  the 
most  imaginative,  without  the  flourish 
of  fancy.  For  ten  years.  Flood  was  the 
leader  of  the  House,  on  whichever  side 
he  stood.  He  was  occasionally  in  op- 
position, and  the  champion  of  opposi- 
tion politics  in  his  earlier  career ;  but 
at  length,  unfortunately  alike  for  his 
feelings  and  his  fame,  he  grew  indo- 
lent, accepted  an  almost  sinecure  place, 
and  indulgedhimself  in  easeand  silence 
for  full  ten  years.  A  loss  like  this 
was  irreparable,  in  the  short  duration 
allotted  to  the  living  supremacy  of 
statesmanship.  Ko  man  In  the  re- 
cords of  the  English  parliament  has 
been  at  his  highest  vigour  for  more 
than  ten  years ;  he  may  have  been 
rising  before,  or  inheriting  a  portion 
of  his  parliamentary  distinction  — 
enongh  to  give  dignity  to  his  decline ; 
but  Ms  true  time  has  past,  and  thence- 
forth he  must  be  satisfied  with  the 
reflection  of  his  own  renown.  Flood 
had  ahready  passed  his  hour  when  he 
was  startled  by  the  newborn  splen- 
dour of  Grattan.  The  contest  in- 
stantly commenced  between  those  ex- 
traordinary men,  and  was  carried  on 
for  a  while  with  singular  animation, 
and  not  less  singular  animosity.  The 
ground  of  contest  was  the  constitution 
of  1782.  The  exciting  cause  of  contest 
was  the  wrath  of  Flood  at  seeing  the 
laurels  which  he  had  relinquished 
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seized  by  a  younger  champion,  and  the 
daring,  yet  justified  confidence  of  Grat- 
tan in  his  own  admirable  powers  to  win 
and  wear  them.  Flood,  in  the  bitterest 
pungency  of  political  epigram,  charged 
Grattan  with  having  sold  himself  to 
the  people,  and  then  sold  the  people 
to  the  minister  for  prompt  payment. 
(A  vote  of  £50,000  had  been  passed 
to  purchase  an  estate  for  Grattan.) 
Grattan  retorted,  that  "  Flood,  after 
having  sold  himself  to  the  minister, 
was  angry  only  because  he  was  inter- 
rupted in  the  attempt  to  sell  himself 
to  the  people."  The  country,  fond  of 
the  game  of  partizanship,  ranged  itself 
under  the  banners  of  both,  alternately 
hissed  and  applauded  both,  and  at 
length  abandoned  both,  and  in  its 
new  fondness  for  change,  adopted  the 
bolder  banners  of  revolution.  Both 
were  fighting  for  a  shadow,  and  both 
must  have  Imown  it ;  but  the  prize  of 
rhetoric  was  not  to  be  given  up  with- 
out a  struggle.  The  ^^constitution" 
was  rapidly  forgotten,  when  Flood 
retired  into  England  and  obscurity; 
and  Grattan,  who  had  been  left,  if  not 
victor,  at  least  possessor  of  the  field, 
grew  tired  of  struggles  without  a  pur- 
pose, and  plaudits  without  a  reward. 
The  absurdity  of  affecting  an  inde- 
pendence which  could  not  exist  an 
hour  but  by  the  protection  of  England, 
and  the  burlesque  of  a  parliament 
into  which  no  man  entered  but  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  job ;  the  scandal  of  an 
Irish  slave-market,  and  the  costliness 
of  purchasing  representatives,  only  to 
be  sold  by  them  in  turn,  became  so 
palpable  to  the  national  eye,  that  the 
nation  contemptuously  cashiered  the 
legislature.  The  gamblers  who  had 
made  their  fortunes  off  the  people,  and 
had  amused  themselves  with  building 
a  house  of  cards,  saw  their  paper 
fabric  fall  at  the  first  breath ;  and  the 
nation  looked  on  the  fall  with  the 
negligent  scorn  excited  in  rational 
eyes  by  detected  imposture.  The  at- 
tempt is  once  more  prepared,  but 
Ireland  will  have  no  house  of  cards, 
still  less  will  she  suffer  the  build- 
ing of  an  hospital  for  decayed  fa- 
shion and  impotent  intrigue — a  re- 
ceptacle for  political  incurables — ^and 
meritorious,  in  the  sight  even  of  its 
projectors,  simply  for  affording  them 
snug  stewardships,  showy  governor- 
ships, and  the  whole  sinecure  sys- 
3k 
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tern  «f  emoltiiiilit  withoit  rai^i- 

blUtjr. 

Bttirko  MMfii  nspeate  to  Flood  his 
inniH  At  Uaibilton'6  provocation.— 
'^The  oocAsloii  of  otur  ddferenoe  waa 
AOt  any  act  whatsoevor  on  mj  part, 
il  wag  entirely  on  his— by  a  volnn- 
tary,  bat  most  insolent  and  intole- 
rable demand,  amounting  to  no  dess 
than  a  claim  of  servitude  dnting 
the  whole  course  of  my  life."  He 
then  alludes  to  the  position  of  poli- 
tical parties,  and  gives  a  sketch  of 
the  great  EaH  of  Chatham  which 
shows  the  hand  of  a  master.  Ko- 
thing  but  an  intractable  temper  in 
your  Mend  Pitt  can  prevent  an  ad- 
mirable and  most  lasting  syst^  fhnn 
being  put  together;  and  this  crisis  will 
show  whether  pride  or  patriotism  be 
predominant  in  his  character,  for  yon 
may  be  assured  that  he  has  it  now  in 
his  power  to  come  into  the  service  of 
his  country  upon  any  plan  of  politics 
he  may  choose  to  dictate ;  with  great 
and  honourable  claims  to  himself  and 
to  every  friend  he  has  in  the  world, 
and  With  such  a  stretch  of  power  as 
will  be  equal  to  every  thing  but  ab- 
solute despotism  over  the  king  and 
kingdom.  A  few  days  will  show 
whether  he  will  take  this  part,  or  that 
of  continuing  on  his  back  at  Hayes, 
(his  country-seat,)  talking  f\istlan, 
excluded  from  all  ministerial,  and  in- 
capable of  all  pai4iamentary  service ; 
for  his  gout  is  worse  than  ever,  but 
his  pride  may  disable  him  more  than 
hisgout.** 

m  then  have  an  odd  Gambling 
letter  fVom  Dr  Leland,  the  author  of 
a  History  of  Ireland,  a  heavy  per- 
fbrmance  but  an  honest  one,  and  by 
far  the  best  and  the  least  «nfortunate 
of  the  unfortunate  attempts  to  ra- 
tionalize the  caprices  and  calamities 
of  that  unhappy  country.  Ireland's 
letter  is  written  in  congratulation  to 
the  two  brothers,  Edmund  and  Wil- 
liam Burke,  the  former  having  been 
appointed  private  secrctanr  to  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  in  July  1765, 
the  latter  one  of  the  under  secretaries 
of  state.  In  speaking  of  Ireland,  this 
Writer  says,  sensibly  enough,  "  Let 
Who  will  come  to  govern  us  poor 
Wretches,  1  care  not,  provided  we  are 
decently  governed.  I  would  not  have 
his  seci-etary  a  lolly,  good-humoured, 
iabandoned  profligate,  (the  most  dan- 


gtrens  ohamtUr  iA  MteiyO  w  a 
Bttllen,  vain,  protld,  seliah)  canktred* 
hearted,  envious  reptile — though  what 
mattw  who  is  either  lievtCTant  er  is- 

oretary?" 

Burke  was  not  afc  tiiis  time  in  Par- 
liament, nor  until  the  26tk  of  De- 
cembeir  in  this  year,  when  be  was  re- 
turned for  the  borough  of  Wendorer, 
through  the  influence  Lord  Yeniey. 
A  letter  fh>m  Dr  Markfaam,  after- 
wards arehbishop  of  York^  shows  tlM 
degree  of  estimation  in  which  his  abi- 
lities were  held,  and  the  expectations 
which  he  excited  among  able  men, 
at  a  period  wh^  his  pariiamentaiy 
focnlties  were  still  unknown.  He 
says  to  wWflliam  Burke,—"  I  wm 
informed  ' of  Ned*8  oold  by  a  letter 
fromSkynner.  lam  very  glad  to  heir 
it  is  so  much  better.  I  should  be 
grieved  to  hear  he  was  ffl  at  anytime, 
and  particularly  at  so  critical  a  time 
as  this.  I  think  much  will  d^end  oa 
his  outset.  I  wish  him  to  appear  at 
once*  in  some  important  question.  If 
he  has  bat  that  confidence  in  his 
strength  which  I  have  always  had, 
he  cannot  fail  of  appearing  with 
lustra.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from 
you  that  he  foels  his  own  ooBsei|aeDce 
as  well  as  the  crisis  of  his  aitnatioD. 
He  is  now  on  the  ground  on  whkfa  I 
have  been  so  many  years  wishing  to 
see  him.  One  splendid  day  will 
crush  the  malevolence  of  enemies,  as 
well  as  the  envy  of  some  who  oftea 
praise  him.  When  his  r^ntatkmis 
once  established,  the  common  voice 
will  either  sflence  malignly  or  de- 
stroy its  effoct." 

This  was  written  three  days  after 
Bntkc*s  entrance  into  Parliament  It 
Is  curious  to  see,  in  the  letters  of  those 
early  correspondents,  most  of  them 
accomplished  and  practical  men,  how 
fully  they  were  possessed  with  a  seae^ 
of  his  promised  superiority.  "  Yoa 
are  now,  I  am  certain,"  says  Leland, 

a  man  of  business,  deeply  immersed 
in  public  affaire,  commercial  and  po- 
litical. You  will  show  yonnm  a 
man  of  business  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  you  will  not,  I  am  certain, 
btdld  your  reputation  and  cwise- 
quence  there  upon  a  single  studied 
manufactured  piece  of  eloquence,  and 
then,  like  the  brazen  head,  shut  yoar 
mouth  for  ever.  I  trust  I  shafl  hear 
Of  your  rising  regularly,  though  ra- 
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ptdlf ;  that  I  allall  hear  of  minustera 
begging  that  you  would  be  pleased  to 
accept  of  being  vice-treasurer  of  Ire- 
land, and  then  of  your  soaring  so 
high  as  to  be  quite  out  of  view  of  such 
insects  aa  I— and  so  good-night,  my 
dear  Ked.  If  ever  chance  should 
bring  us  together,  we  are  quite  min- 
ed as  companions.  Tho  saunterings, 
the  readings,  the  laughmgs,  and  the 
dosings  in  Mount  Gallagher  (his 
country-seat)  are  all  over.  Your 
head  is  filled  with  questions,  divisions, 
and  majorities.  My  thoughts  are 
employed  on  Louth  and  Warbur- 
ton." 

Burke  began  his  parliamentary  trl-* 
umphs  with  but  little  delay.  The  colo- 
nies were  the  grand  subject  of  the  time, 
and  Burke  instantly  devoted  himself  to 
that  subject  with  the  whole  force  of  his 
capacious  intellect.  He  was  regarded 
by  the  House,  on  the  first  speech 
which  he  made  on  this  voluminous  to- 
pic, as  exhibiting  extraordinary  know- 
ledge, combined  with  a  power  of  lan- 
guage unequalled  save  by  Chatham 
himself.  One  of  tbe  letters  of  con- 
^atnlation  is  from  Dr  Marriott,  who 
was  afterwards  judge  of  the  court  of 
admiralty.  Permit  me  to  tell  you 
that  you  are  the  person  the  least  sen- 
sible of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  how  much  glory  yon  ae- 
quo^ last  Monday  night  ;  and  it 
would  be  an  additional  satisfaction  to 
you  that  this  testimony  comes  from  a 
judge  of  public  speaking,  the  most 
disinterested  and  capable  of  judging 
of  it.  Dr  Hay  assures  me  that  your 
speech  was  far  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  speaker  on  the  colonies  that 
night.  I  could  not  refrain  from  ac- 
quainting you  with  an  opinion,  which 
must  so  greatly  encourage  you  to  pro- 
ceed, and  to  place  the  palm  of  the 
orator  with  those  which  you  have  al- 
ready acquired  of  the  writer  and  phi- 
losopher." Hay  was  afterwards  judge 
of  the  admiralty,  At  his  death  he 
was  succeeded  by  Marriott.  He  was 
of  the  Bedford  party,  which,  as  it  was 
wholly  opposed  to  the  Rockingham, 
made  the  testimony  more  valuable. 

Burke's  second  speech*  was  equally 
the  subject  of  admh^tion.  A  second 
letter  firom  Marriott,  with  whom  he 
had  had  some  conversation  expressive 
of  his  own  diffidence,  at  least  as  to 
his  manner,  in  addressing  the  House, 


mentious  onte  more  the  opinion  of 
Dr  Hay,  fbr  whose  taste  Marriott 
seems  to  have  had  great  deference. 

His  opinion,"  he  writes,  is,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  remote  from 
awkwardness  or  constraint  than  your 
manner ;  that  your  style,  ideas,  and 
expression,  were  peculiarly  your  own ; 
natural  and  una£fected,  and  so  dififer- 
etit  from  the  cant  of  the  House,  or 
from  the  jargon  of  the  bar,  that  he 
could  not  imagine  any  thing  more 
agreeable;  that  you  did  not  dwell 
upon  a  point  till  you  had  tbed  it  ont, 
as  is  the  way  of  most  speakers,  but 
kept  on  with  fresh  ideas  crowding 
upon  you,  and  rising  one  out  of  another^ 
all  leading  to  one  point,  which  was 
constantly  kept  in  view  to  the  au*> 
dience;  and,  although  every  thing 
seemed  a  kind  of  new  politicid  philo** 
sophy,  yet  it  was  aU  to  the  purpose 
and  well-connected,  so  as  to  produce 
the  effect ;  and  that  he  admh^d  your 
last  speech  the  more  as  it  was  im- 
promptu. I  thought  he  was  describ- 
ing to  me  a  Greek  orator,  whose  se- 
lect orations  I  had  translated  four 
times  when  I  first  went  to  the  uni-* 
versity,  and  therefore  marked  the  traits 
of  this  character.  It  was  impossible 
for  me  not  to  communicate  to  you  a 
decision  from  so  great  a  master  him- 
self, though  differingfrom  you  in  party, 
that  you  may  go  on  in  a  way  you 
have  be^n,  with  such  glory  to  your- 
self, and  to  which  you  add  so  much 
by  being  so  little  sensible  of  it. 

In  1766  the  Rockingham  minlstrv 
was  suddenly  dashed  to  the  ground^ 
and  all  its  connexions,  of  course,  went 
down  along  with  it.  Tbe  marquis 
was  a  man  of  great  estate  and  exceU 
lent  intentions,  but  his  ministry  real- 
ized the  Indian  fable  of  the  globe 
being  planted  on  a  tortoise  —  the 
merit  of  the  political  tortoise  being, 
in  this  instance,  to  stand  sttll,  while 
its  ambition  unfortunately  was  to 
move.  The  consequence  naturally 
followed,  that  the  worid  took  its  own 
course,  and  left  the  tortoise  behind. 
But  Burke  had  disthignished  himself 
so  much  that  ofibrs  of  <^ce  were 
made  to  him  ftom  the  succeeding  ad- 
ministration. Those  he  declined^  and 
commenced  that  neutral  existence 
which,  with  ,  the  majority  of  politi- 
cians, is  worse  than  none.  There  was 
a  weakness  in  Burke's  character  which 
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did  him  infinite  mischief  for  the  first 
ten  years  of  his  political  life.  We 
shall  not  call  it  an  affectation  in  the 
instance  of  so  gieat  a  man,  but  it 
paid  all  the  penalties  of  folly— and  this 
was  his  propensity  to  feel,  or  at  least 
to  express,  a  personal  affection  for 
the  men  whom  he  politically  followed. 
Even  of  Hamilton,  the  most  super- 
cilious and  least  loveable  of  mankind. 
Burke  speaks  with  a  tenderness  abso- 
lutely ridiculous  amongst  politicians. 
Of  Lord  Rockingham  he  seldom 
speaks  but  in  a  tone  of  romance,  sin- 
gularly inapplicable  to  that  formal 
and  frigid  figure  pf  aristocracy.  Of 
Fox,  in  latter  days,  he  spoke  in  a  sen- 
timental tone  worthy  only  of  a  lover 
on  the  French  stage ;  and,  in  all  these 
instances,  he  was  doubtless  laughed  at, 
notwithstanding  all  his  sensibilities. 
With  the  highest  admiration  of  his 
genius,  we  must  believe,  for  the  sake 
of  his  understanding,  that  he  adopted 
this  style  merely  for  fashion's  sake; 
for  familiarity,  which  is  akin  to 
fondness,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
poets  that  pity  is  akin  to  love, 
was  much  the  foolish  fashion  of  the 
day.  Men  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
doubtless  of  the  haughtiest  arrogance, 
were  called  Tom,  and  Dick,  and  Har- 
ry; and  this  silliness  was  the  lan- 
guage of  high  life,  until  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  democratic  war 
at  home  taught  them,  that  if  they 
adopted  the  phraseology  of  their  own 
footmen,  their  footmen  would  pro- 
bably take  possession  of  then:  title- 
deeds.  The  hollowness  of  public  life 
is  as  soon  discovered  as  the  haughti- 
ness of  public  men.  A  man  of  heart 
like  Burke  ought  to  have  disdained 
even  the  language  of  courtiership, 
and  while  he  observed  the  decorums 
of  society,  scorned  to  stoop  even  to 
the  phraseology  of  humiliation.  But 
one  of  the  most  curious  features  of 
this  obsolete  day  is  the  manner  in 
•  which  the  country  was  disposed  of. 
No  game  of  whist,  in  one  of  the  lordly 
clubs  of  St  James's  Square,  was  ever 
more  exclusively  played.  It  was 
simply  a  question  whetlier  his  Grace 
of  Bedford  would  be  content  with  a 
quarter  or  a  half  of  the  cabinet,  or 
whether  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
would  be  satisfied  with  two -fifths,  or 
the  Earl  of  Shelbume  shonld  have 
{Ul  or  should  share  power  with  the 
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Duke  of  Portland.  In  all  those  bir- 
terings  and  borrowings  we  never  hear 
the  name  of  the  nation.  No  whisper 
announces  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
in  existence  as  the  people.  Ko  illu- 
sion ever  proceeds  from  the  statelj 
lips,  or  offends  the  ears  polite,**  of 
the  embroidered  conclave,  referring 
to  either  the  interests,  the  feelings,  or 
the  necessities  of  the  nation.  All  was 
done  as  in  an  assemblage  of  a  bigbo* 
race  of  existence,  calmly  carvmg  ont 
the  world  for  themselves-^  tribe  of 
Epicurean  deities,  with  the  cabmet  for 
their  Olympus,  stooping  to  our  infr- 
rior  region  only  to  enjoy  their  own 
atmosphere  afterwards  with  the 
greater  isest,  or  shift  their  quarters, 
like  the  poet^s  Jupiter,  when  tired  of 
the  dust  and  clamour  of  war,  moving 
off  on  his  dottds  and  with  his  attend- 
ant goddesses,  to  the  tranquil  realms 
of  the  Hippomolgi. 

And  this  highbred  condition  of  af- 
fairs was  the  more  repulsive,  from  the 
fact  that  the  greater  number  of  those 
disposers  of  ofilce  and  dividers  of  ejn- 
pire  were  among  the  emptiest  of  msn- 
kind.  The  succes^on  of  ministers, 
from  the  days  of  Walpole,  (unques- 
tionably a  snrewd,  though  a  coarse 
mlud,  and  profligate  personage,)  inth 
the  exception  of  Chatham,  was  a  list 
of  silken  imbeciles ;  very  rich,  or  veiy 
highborn,  or  very  handsomely  snp- 
plied  with  boroughs,  but,  in  aU  other 
senses,  the  last  men  who  should  have 
been  entrust  with  power. 

We  have  to  thank  the  sa^ts,  the 
public  misfortunes,  and  even  the 
demagogues,  for  extinguishing  this 
smootn  ahd  pacific  system.  «fnnioi, 
with  his  sarcastic  pen,  the  American 
war,  and  even  the  gross  impudence  of 
Wilkes,  stirred  the  public  mind  to 
remember  that  it  had  a  voice  in  the 
state.  A  manlier  period  succeeded; 
and  we  shall  no  more  hear  of  the  go- 
vernment being  divided  among  the  se- 
lect party,  like  a  twelfth  cake,  nor  see 
the  interests  of  a  nation  which  repre- 
sents the  interests  of  the  globe,  com- 
promised to  suit  the  contending  cUims 
of  full-dressed  frivolity. 

As  a  specimen  of  this  courtly  affair, 
we  give  a  few  firagments  from  a  con- 
fidential letter  of  Burke  to  the  Marqnis 
of  Rockingham.  Lord  Shelbome 
still  continues  in  administration! 
though  as  adverse  and  as  much  dis- 
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liked  as  ever.-— The  Duke  of  Grafton 
continues,  I  hear,  his  old  complaints 
of  his  situation,  and  his  genuine  desire 
of  holding  it  as  long  as  he  can.  At 
same  time,  Lord  Shelbume  gets  loose 
too.  I  know  that  Lord  Camden,  who 
adhered  to  him  in  these  late  divisions, 
has  given  him  up,  and  gone  over  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton.  The  Bedfords 
are  horridly  frightened  at  all  this,  for 
fear  of  seeing  the  table  t/tey  had  so 
urell  caveredy  and  at  which  they  sat 
down  with  so  good  an  appetite,  kicked 
down  in  the  scuffle.  They  find  things 
not  ripe  at  present  for  bringing  in 
Grenville,  and  that  fuiy  capital  move 
just  now  would  only  betray  their 
weakness  in  the  closet  and  the  nation.*^ 
Thus,  those  noble  personages  had  it 
all  to  themselves.   Again — 

"  If  Grenville  was  peculiarly  ex- 
ceptionable, another  middle  person 
might  have  the  Treasury.  I  fancy 
their  middleman  to  be  the  same  tliey 
had  in  their  thoughts  this  time  twelve- 
month—Lord Gower.  Thev  talked  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  as  a 
proper  person  for  the  Treasury,  in 
case  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  going 
out.  The  truth  is,  the  Bedfords  will 
never  act  any  part,  either  fair  or 
amiable,  with  your  lordship  or  your 
friends,  until  they  see  you  m  a  situa- 
tion to  give  the  law  to  them."  "No 
doubt  all  this  was  perfectly  true ;  the 
whole  was  selfish,  supercilious,  and 
exclusive;  one  red  riband  matched 
against  another,  one  garter  balanced 
against  a  rival  fragment  of  blue ;  the 
whole  a  court-ball,  in  which  the  nation 
had  no  more  share  than  if  it  had  been 
danced  in  the  saloon  of  Windsor ;  a 
masquerade  in  which  the  political 
minuet  was  gravely  danced  by  the 
peerage  in  character,  and  of  which 
the  nation  heard  scarcely  even  the 
fiddles.  But  tbose  thnes  have  passed 
away,  and,  for  the  honour  of  common 
sense,  they  have  passed  never  to  return. 
The  long  contested  authorship  of 
Junins*s  Letters"  makes  the  sub- 
ject of  a  brief  portion  of  his  corres- 
spondence.  A  letter  from  Charles 
Townshend,  brother  of  Lord  Sidney, 
says — "  I  met  Fitzherbert  last  night, 
and  talked  to  him  on  the  subject  of 
our  late  conversation.  I  told  him 
that  I  had  heard  that  he  had  asserted 
that  you  were  the  author  of  ^  Jmiius's 
I>ctters,'  for  whicb  I  was  very  soriy, 
because,  if  it  reached  your  cars,  it 
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would  give  you  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cem.  He  assured  me,  that  he  had 
only  said  that  the  ministry  now  looked 
upon  you  as  the  author,  but  that  he 
had  constantly  contradicted  the  report 
whenever  it  was  mentioned  in  his 
company,  particularly  yesterday  and 
the  day  before,  to  persons  who  affirm- 
ed that  you  were  now  fixed  on  as  the 
writer  of  those  papers.  He  declared 
that  he  was  convinced  in  his  own 
mind  that  you  were  not  concerned  in 
the  publication,  and  that  he  had  said 
so."  This  letter  was  written  in  1771. 
Burke  replies  to  it,  in  two  days  after, 
in  a  letter  of  thanks,  unequivocally 
denying  that  he  had  any  share  in 
those  letters.  "  My  friends  I  have 
satisfied;  my  enemies  shall  never 
have  any  direct  satisfaction  from  me. 
The  ministry,  I  am  told,  are  con- 
vinced of  my  having  wi-itten  Junius, 
on  the  authority  of  a  miserable  book- 
seller*s  preface,  in  which  there  are  not 
three  lines  of  common  truth  or  sense. 
I  have  never  once  condescended  to 
take  the  least  notice  of  their  invec- 
tives, or  publicly  to  deny  the  fact  on 
which  some  of  theni  were  grounded. 
At  the  same  time,  to  you  or  to  any  of 
my  friends,  I  have  been  as  ready  as  I 
ought  to  be  in  disclaiming,  in  the  most 
precise  terms,  writings  that  are  as  su- 
perior, perhaps,  to  my  talents,  as  they 
are  most  certainly  drfferent  in  many 
essential  points  from  my  regards  and 
my  principles."  Burke  seems  to  have 
been  constantly  bored  on  this  subject, 
for  he  writes  an  angry  letter  to  Mark- 
ham,  then  bishop  of  Chester.  Charles 
Townshend  writes  to  him  again  to  say 
that  the  Public  require  a  more  dis- 
tinct disclaimer.  Burke  answers,  I 
have,  I  daresay  to  nine-tenths  of 
my  acquaintances,  denied  my  being 
the  author  of  Junius,  or  having  any 
knowledge  of  the  author,  whenever 
the  thing  was  mentioned,  whether  in 
jest  or  earnest.  I  now  give  you  my 
word  and  honour  that  I  am  not  the 
author  of  Junius,  and  that  I  know 
not  the  author  of  that  paper,  and  I  do 
authorize  you  to  say  so." 

We  believe  that  this  is  the  first 
time  in  which  Burke*s  disclaimer  has 
been  made  public ;  but  our  only  sur- 
prise in  the  matter  is,  how  he  could 
at  any  time  have  been  considered  as 
the  author  of  Junius.  We  should 
have  rather  said  that  he  was  the  last 
man  in  the  kingdom  who  ought  to 
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have  been  siupected.  The  styles  of 
Burke  and  Jnniiia  are  totally  difie^ 
tent !  .the  one  loose  and  iiowhig,  the 
other  terse  and  pnngent ;  the  one  lofty 
and  Imaginative,  the  other  level  and 
stern ;  the  one  taking  large  views  on 
every  snbject,  and  evidently  delight- 
ing in  the  largeness  of  those  views, 
the  other  fixing  steadily  and  fiercely 
upon  the  immediate  object  of  attack, 
and  shooting  every  arrow  point-blank. 
Of  course,  we  have  no  intention  of  wan- 
dering into  a  topic  so  thoroughly  beat- 
en as  that  of  the  anthorshlp  of  Junius; 
but  we  must  acknowledge,  if  Sir  Philip 
Francis  was  not  the  man,  no  other 
nominal  candidate  for  the  honour  has 
been  brought  forward  with  equal 
claims.  The  only  objection  which  we 
have  ever  heard  to  his  title  as  author 
is,  his  not  making  it  in  person ;  for 
he  was  said  to  be  a  man  of  such  inor- 
dinate admiration  of  his  own  powers, 
that  he  could  not  have  kept  the  se- 
cret. It  has  been  said,  too,  that  no 
fear,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years, 
could  have  prevented  Its  being  di- 
vulged. But  there  are  other  motives 
than  fbar  which  might  act  upon  a 
proud  and  powerftil  spirit.  The 
author  of  a  work  like  Junius  was 
clearly  contemptuous  of  mankind,  and 
more  contemptuous  in  proportion  to 
the  rank  of  his  victims.  To  such  a 
man  even  the  excitement  produced 
by  the  general  enquiry  into  the  author- 
ship might  be  a  triumph  In  itself. 
Though  a  solitary,  it  might  be  a  high 
gratification  to  a  morbid  spirit  of  dis- 
dain, to  see  himself  a  problem  to  man- 
kind, to  hear  perpetual  arguments 
raised  on  his  identity,  and  see  the 
puzzled  pens  of  the  pamphleteering 
word  all  busy  in  sketching  an  Ideju 
likeness  which  each  fancied  to  be  the 
original.  If  we  could  imagine  the 
shade  of  Swift  or  Shaftesbury,  of 
Scarron  or  Rabelais,  to  walk  invisibly 
through  the  world  playing  its  .  bitter 
and  fantastic  tricks  in  the  ways  of 
men,  stinging  some,  astounding  others, 
and  startling  all,  we  perhaps  would 
approach  nearest  to  the  feelings  which 
might,  now  and  then,  have  Indulged 
the  habitual  scorn  and  stimulated  the 
conscious  power  of  Junius. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  Sir  Phi- 
Hp  Francis  was  not  equal  to  the  com- 
position of  those  masterly  letters ;  and 
ft  most  be  ackno^riedged  tlMt,  thougli 
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he  made  some  very  powerM  and 
pointed  speeches  in  the  Hoose  of 
Commons,  they  wanted  the  penetra- 
tion and  the  polish  of  Jnnins.  Bit 
there  are  several  letters  by  Sir  Philip 
Francis  hi  these  volumes, whieh,thongh 
evidently  written  in  the  haste  toA 
desultoriness  of  private  comspon- 
dence.  exhibit  conceptions  steTHigiy 
resembling  the  sarcastic  strength  uA 
high-wrought  point  of  Jnnins. 

The  Hastings^  trial  brought  Frands 
full  before  the  public ;  and  we  have  a 
letter  ftom  Burke  describing  one  cf 
his  speeches  on  this  subject,  which,  with 
his  usual  good  nature,  he  sent  to  the 
orator's  wife.  It  is  dated  April  90, 
1787. — My  dear  madam,  I  cannot, 
with  an  honest  appetite,  or  dear  con- 
science, sit  down  to  my  breakfast, 
unless  I  first  give  yon  an  aceouot, 
which  will  make  your  family  breakfast 
as  pleasant  to  you,  as  I  wish  aJl  yonr 
fhmily  meetings  to  be.  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  telling  yon,  that,  not  in 
my  judgment  only,  but  in  that  of  sll 
who  heard  him,  no  man  ever  acquitted 
himself,  on  a  day  of  great  expectatioa, 
so  well  as  Mr  Francis  did  yedterday. 
He  was  clear,  precise,  forcible,  and 
eloquent,  in  a  high  degree.  No  Intri- 
cate business  was  ever  better  unra- 
velled, and  no  iniquity  ever  placed  so 
eflectually  to  produce  its  natural  hor- 
ror and  disgust.  •  •  •  ♦  All  who 
heard  him  were  delighted,  except 
those  whose  mortification  ought  to 
give  pleasure  to  every  good  nund. 
He  was  two  hours  and  a  half  on  his 
legs,  and  he  never  lost  attention  fbr  a 
moment." 

We  give  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
daring  criticism  which  this  applauded 
personage  now  and  then  ventured, 
even  on  the  authorship  of  Bnike.  Li 
1790,  Burke  had  prqsared  his  cele- 
brated work  on  the  French  Revohi- 
tlon  for  the  press  eariy  in  the  year, 
and  appears  to  have  sent  fngments 
of  it  to  several  of  his  friends.  Casual 
circumstances  delayed  the  wort  nntil 
October.  Francises  letter  was  writ- 
ten in  February.  It  begins — **  I  am 
sonr  you  should  have  the  trouble  of 
sending  for  the  printed  paper  yon  lent 
me  yesterday,  tnong^  i  own  I  can- 
not much  regret  even  a  fault  of  my 
own,  that  helps  to  delay  the  publica- 
tion of  that  paper.  {This  was  probably 
tkpTOOtA(^tottbeI6eJleetioma.2  It  is 
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tlid  proper  province,  and  ought  to  be 
the  privilege,  of  an  inferior  to  criticise 
and  advise.  The  best  possible  critic 
of  the  Iliad,  would  be,  z/wo  Jacto,  and 
by  virtue  of  that  very  chaiacter,  in- 
capable of  being  the  author  of  it. 
Standing  as  I  do  in  this  relation  to 
you,  you  would  renounce  yoiu:  supe- 
riority, if  yon  refused  to  be  advised  by 
me.  Bemember  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  singular,  that  it  may  be  the 
most  distinguished,  and  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  most  deliberate  acts  of 
your  life.  Your  writings  have  hither* 
to  been  the  delight  and  instruction  of 
your  own  country.  You  now  under* 
take  to  correct  and  instruct  another 
nation;  and  your  appeal  in  effect  is  to 
all  Europe."  After  then  ol^ecting 
to  Bur&e's  exposure  of  Price  and  his 
fallow  pamphleteera,  as  beneath  the 
writer  and  his  subject,  he  attacks  him 
for  his  panegyric  on  the  Queen  of 
France.  He  then  sneeringly  asks, 
"Pray,  sir,  howlong  have  you  felt  your- 
self so  desperately  disposed  to  admire 
the  ladies  of  Germany  ?  "  This  was 
an  allusion  to  Queen  Chariotte,  whom 
Bnrke's  particular  friends  had  long 
regarded  as  one  of  their  impediments 
to  power.  He  proceeds — "  The  mis- 
chief yon  are  going  to  do  yourself,  is 
to  my  apprehension,  palpable.  It  is 
visible.  It  will  be  audible.  I  snuff  it 
in  the  wind.  I  taste  it  already.  I 
feel  it  in  every  sense;  and  so  will 
yon  hereafter."  This  letter  certainly 
wants  the  polish  of  Junius,  but  it  has 
the  power  of  bitter  thought,  and  it 
•neera  with  practised  piquancy.  Of 
eonrse,  a  brood  line  is  to  be  drawn 
between  a  work  of  study  and  the 
work  of  the  moment — ^between  the 
elaborate  vigour  which  prunes  and 
purifies  every  straggling  shoot  away, 
and  exhibits  its  production  for  a  prize- 
ihow,  and  the  careless  luxuriance 
which  snffera  the  tree  to  throw  out  its 
iboots  under  no  direction,  but  that  of 
the  prolific  power  of  nature.  Yet  the 
plant  is  the  same,  and  though  we  by 
no  means  say,  that  even  this  letter 
gives  demonstration,  yet  the  arrogant 
ease  of  the  style  Is  snch,  as  we  should 
have  expected  to  find  in  the  familiar 
correspondence  of  Junius.  His  letter 
obviously  excited  in  Burke  a  mix- 
ture of  pain  and  indignation. 

He  aoswared  it  the  next  day  in  along 
and  ^oqneat  vindication,  whieh  was 


oddly  enough  inclosed  in  a  letter  from 
his  son,  scarcely  less  than  menacing. 
It  begins — "  My  dear  sir,  You  mu^t 
conceive  that  your  letter,  combating 
many  old  ideas  of  my  father's,  and 
proposing  many  new  ones,  could  not 
fail  to  set  his  mind  at  work,  and  to 
make  him  address  the  effect  of  those 
operations  to  you.  I  must,  therefore, 
entreat  you  not  to  draw  him  aside 
from  the  many  and  great  labours  he 
has  in  hand,  by  cny  further  written 
oommunkatiom  of  this  hind^  whiclf 
would,  indeed,  be  very  useful,  because 
they  are  valuable,  if  they  were  con- 
veyed at  a  time  when  there  was  lei- 
sure to  settle  opinions."  Those  are 
hard  hits  at  the  critic,  but  harder 
were  still  to  come.  "There  is  one 
thing  of  which  I  must  inform  you.  It 
is,  that  my  father^s  opinions  are  never 
hastily  adopted,  and  that  even  tliose 
ideas  which  have  often  appeared  to  me 
only  the  effect  of  momentary  heat,  or 
casual  impression,  I  have  afterwards 
found,  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt, 
to  be  the  result  of  systematic  medi- 
tation, perhaps  of  years,  *  ♦  *  • 
The  thing,  I  say,  is  a  paradox,  but 
when  we  talk  of  things  superior  to  our^ 
tehesy  what  is  not  paradox?" 

He  strikes  harder  still.  "  When  we 
say,  that  one  man  is  wiser  than  an-? 
other,  we  allow  that  the  wiser  man 
forms  his  opinions  upon  grounds  and 
principles  which,  though  to  him  justly 
conclusive,  cannot  be  comprehended 
and  received  by  him  who  is  less  wise. 
To  be  wise,  is  only  to  see  deeper, 
and  further,  and  differently  from 
others.'' 

Yet  this  strong  rebuke,  which  waa 
followed  by  a  long  letter  from  Burke 
himself,  half  indignant,  half  ai'gumen- 
tative,  does  not  seem  to  have  dis- 
turbed the  temper  of  Francis,  prover- 
bially petulant  as  he  was,  if  it  did  not 
rather  raise  his  respect  for  both  par- 
ties. He  tells  Bnrke,  in  a  subsequent 
letter,  that  he  has  looked  for  his  work, 
his  Reflections  on  the  Revolution^  with 
great  impatience,  and  read  it  with 
studious  delight.  He  proceeds — ^*My 
dear  Mr  Bnike,  when  I  took  what  is 
vulgarly  called  the  liberty  of  opposing 
my  thoughts  and  wishes  to  the  pubK- 
coHan  of  yours,  on  the  late  transac- 
tions in  France,  I  do  assure  yon  that 
I  was  not  moved  so  much  by  a  differ- 
enee  ^  opinion  on  the  subject,  as  by 
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an  appreheDsion  of  the  personal  nn- 
easiness  which,  one  way  or  other,  I 
thoaght  you  would  suffer  by  it.  I 
know  that  virtue  would  be  useless,  if 
it  were  not  active,  and  that  it  can 
rarely  be  active  without  exciting  the 
most  malignant  of  all  enmity,  that  in 
which  envy  predominates,  and  which, 
having  no  injury  to  complain  of,  has 
no  ostensible  motive  either  to  resent 
or  to  forgive.'*  (How  like  Junius  is 
all  this !  The  likeness  is  still  stronger 
as  it  proceeds.)  **  I  have  not  yet  had 
t  in  my  power  to  read  more  than  one 
thti-d  of  your  book.  I  must  taste  it 
deliberately.  The  flavour  is  too  high 
— ^the  wine  is  too  rich ;  I  cannot  take 
a  draught  of  it."  In  another  passage 
he  gives  a  powerful  sketch  of  popery. 
In  speaking  of  the  French  monarchy, 
and  its  presumed  mildness  in  the  last 
century,  he  attributes  the  cessation  of 
its  severities  to  the  European  change 
of  manners.  ^  *•  We  do  not  pillage  and 
massacre  quite  so  furiously  as  our  an- 
cestors used  to  do.  Why?  Because  these 
nations  are  more  enlightened—because 
the  Christian  religion  k,  de  factor  not 
in  force  in  the  world !  Suspect  me  not 
of  meaning  the  Christian  religion  of 
the  gospd,  I  mean  that  which  was 
enforced,  rather  than  taught,  by 
priests,  by  bishops,  and  by  cardinals ; 
which  laid  waste  a  province,  and  then 
fonned  a  monastery;  which,  after  de- 
stroying a  great  portion  of  the  human 
species,  provided,  as  far  as  it  could, 
for  the  utter  extinction  of  future 
population,  by  instituting  numberless 
retreats  for  celibacy;  which  set  up 
an  ideal  being  called  the  Church,  cap- 
able of  possessing  property  of  all  sorts 
for  the  pious  nse  of  its  ministers,  in- 
capable of  alienating,  and  whose  pro- 
perty its  usufructuaries  very  wisely 
said  it  should  be  sacrilege  to  invade ; 
that  religion,  in  short,  which  was  prac- 
tised, or  professed,  and  with  great 
zeal  too,  by  tyrants  and  villains  of 
every  denomination.*' 

These  volumes  show,  in  a  strong 
light,  the  energy  with  which  Burke 
watched  over  his  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  ^the  importance  of 
his  guardianship.  He  seems  to  have 
been  called  on  for  his  advice  in  all 
great  transactions,  and  to  have  watch- 
ed over  its  interests  during  the  period 
of  Fox's  absence.  In  1788  the  men- 
tal illnpss  of  George  HI.  became  de- 
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dded,  and  the  prospect  of  a  regency 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  its  head, 
awoke  all  the  loag  exdoded  ambttkn 
of  the  Whigs.  Fox  was  at  that  pe- 
riod in  Italy,  and  he  was  sent  for  by 
express  to  lead  the  party  in  tiie  as- 
sault onoffioe.  He  immediately  tmved 
his  fiace  to  England,  and  arrived  <m 
the  ^th  of  November,  four  days  after 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  which  had, 
however,  unmediately  adjouned  to 
the  fourth  of  the  following  month,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  health 
of  his  majesty.  On  tiuas  ooeaaion 
Burke  addressed  to  Fox  s  long  and 
powerful  letter,  maridng  out  the  line 
which  the  parties  shontd  take,  giving 
his  opinion  with  singular  distinctaese, 
and  expressing  himself  in  tJie  tone  of 
one  who  felt  his  authority.  *  He  be- 
gins— My  dear  Fox,  If  I  bsTe  not 
been  to  see  you  before  tiiis  time,  it 
was  not  owing  to  my  not  having 
missed  you  in  your  absence,  or  my 
not  having  much  rejmced  in  yonr  re- 
turn. But  I  know  that  yon  are  indif- 
ferent to  everything  in  friendship  hot 
the  substance,  and  all  proceedings  of 
ceremony  have,  for  many  years,  beoi 
out  of  the  question  between  yon  and 
me."  In  allusion  to  the  probable  for- 
mation of  a  new  ministry,  he  observes 
— I  do  not  think  that  a  great  deal 
of  time  is  allowed  yon.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  for  yonr  interest  that  this  state 
of  things  should  continue  kmg,  even 
supposing  that  the  exigtndes  of  go- 
vernment should  suffer  it  to  remain 
on  its  present  footing;  but  I  speak 
without  book.  Ircmember  a  stoiyof 
Fitzpatrick  in  his  American  cam- 
paign, that  he  used  to  say  to  the  offi- 
cers who  were  in  the  same  tent,  be- 
fore they  were  np,  that  the  only  meals 
they  had  to  consider  how  they  were 
to  procure  for  that  day,  were  break- 
fast, dmner,  and  supper.  I  am  wone 
off;  for  there  are  five  meals  neces- 
sary, and  I  do  not  know  at  prasent 
how  to  feel  secure  of  one  of  them. 
The  King,  the  Prince,  ^  Lords,  tke 
Commons,  and  the  People."  He  then 
urges  a  bold  Ime  of  policy — the  pnb- 
lic  examination  of  the  physidaas,  the 
acting  indq)endentiy  of  the  mbisters, 
and  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
prince  worthy  of  his  station;  hot 
which,  unhappily  for  the  Whigs,  wu 
ndther  adopted  by  Fox,  nor  was  oon* 
sistent  with  the  oourtlj  indolence  of 
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the  fotnre  king.  Mi^t  it  not  be 
better,"  says  Bnrke  boldly,  for  the 
prince  at  once  to  assnre  himself,  to 
communicate  the  king's  melancholy 
state  by  a  message  to  the  Houses,  and 
to  desire  their  counsel  and  support  in 
such  an  exigency  ?  It  would  put  him 
forward  with  advantage  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people;  it  would  teach  them  to 
look  upon  him  with  respect,  as  a  per- 
son possessed  of  the  spirit  of  com- 
mand ;  and  it  would,  I  am  persuaded, 
stifle  a  hundred  cabals,  both  in  par- 
liament and  elsewhere,  which,  if  they 
were  cherished  by  his  apparent  re- 
missness and  indecision,  would  pro- 
duce to  him  a  vexatious  and  disgrace- 
ful regency  and  reign." 

Lord  Thurlow  seems,  in  some  way 
or  other,  to  have  given  offence  to 
every  remarkable  man  of  his  day. 
At  once  crafty  and  insolent,  he  toiled 
for  power  with  an  indefatigable  la- 
bour, as  he  indulged  his  sense  of  au- 
thority by  an  intolerable  arrogance. 
Among  the  multitude  of  distinguished 
men  whom  this  legal  savage  iiritated, 
was  Sir  William  Jones,  the  Orienta- 
list. He  thus  writes  to  Bnrke,  I 
heard  last  night,  with  surprise  and 
affliction,  that  the  09f/o»  (the  wild- 
beast — ^Thurlow)  was  to  continue  in 
office.  Now,  I  can  assure  yon,  from 
my  own  positive  knowledge,  and  I 
know  him  well,  that  though  he  hates 
our  species  in  general,  yet  his  particu- 
lar hatred  is  directed  against  none 
more  virulently,  than  against  Lord 
North,  and  the  friends  of  the  Ute  ex- 
cellent marquis.  He  will,  indeed, 
make  fan*  promises,  and  enter  into 
engagements,  because  he  is  the  most 
interested  of  mortals ;  but  his  ferocity 
in  opposing  the  Contractors'  Bill,  may 
convince  you  how  little  he  thinks  him- 
self bound  by  his  compacts.  He  will 
take  a  delight  in  obstructing  all  your 
plans,  and  will  never  say,  ^  Aha,  I  am 
satisfied,'  until  he  has  overthrown  you. 
In  fact,  you  will  not  be  ministers,  but 
tenants  by  copy  of  court-roll  at  the 
will  of  the  lord.  If  you  remove  him, 
and  put  the  seal  in  commission,  his 
natural  indolence  is  such,  that  he  will 
give  yon  little  trouble,  because  he  will 
give  himself  none ;  but,  if  he  continue 
among  you,  his  great  joy  wiU  be,  and 
you  may  rely  upon  my  intelligence,  to 
attack  the  reports  of  your  select  com- 
mittee, to  support  all  those  whom  yon 
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condemn,  and  to  condemn  all  the  mea- 
sures which  you  may  support.  In  a 
word,  if  Caliban  remain  in  power, 
there  will  be  no  Prospero  in  this  fas- 
cinated island." 

At  this  period,  Jones  was  panting 
for  an  Indian  judgeship,  which  he 
obtained  shortly  after,  and  proceed- 
ed to  Calcutta.  It  may  be  doubted, 
whether  his  career  would  not  have 
been  happier  and  loftier  had  he  re- 
mained at  home.  His  indefatigable 
diligence  must  have  soon  conquered 
the  difficulties  of  legal  knowledge, 
and  his  early  intercourse  with  the 
leadmg  men  of  his  time,  would,  in 
the  common  course  of  things,  have 
raised  him  to  distinction.  He  died  at 
forty-seven,  too  early  to  accomplish 
any  work  of  solid  utility,  but  not  too 
early  to  spread  his  reputation  through 
Europe,  for  an  extraordinary  profici- 
ency in  the  languages  of  India.  Later 
scholars  speak  lightly  of  this  multi- 
farious knowledge,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  probable,  than  that  attain- 
ment of  many  languages,  with  any 
^»proach  to  their  fluent  use,  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  man.  But  his  di- 
ligence was  exemplary,  his  memory 
retentive,  and  his  understanding  ac- 
complished by  classical  knowledge; 
with  those  qualities,  much  might  be 
done  in  any  pursuit ;  and  though  mo- 
dem orientalists  protest  against  the 
superficiality  of  his  acquirements, 
their  variety  has  been  admitted,  and 
still  remain  unrivaled. 

Jones  had  hia  fits  of  despondency, 
like  less  fortunate  men,  and  concludes 
his  letter,  by  intimating  a  speculation, 
not  unlike  that  of  Burke  himself  in 
his  earlier  time : — As  for  me,  I  should 
either  settle  as  a  lawyer  at  Philadel- 
phia, whither  I  have  been  invited,  or 
retire  on  my  small  independence  to 
Oxford ;  if  I  had  not  in  England  a 
very  strong  attachment,  and  numy 
dear  firiends." 

One  of  Burke's  most  anxious  efforts 
was  to  make  his  son  Richard  a  states- 
man. The  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 
Richard  was  a  good  son,  and  willing 
to  second  the  desures  of  his  father ; 
but  nature  had  decided  otherwise, 
and  he  remained  honest  and  amiable, 
but  without  advancing  a  step.  Burke 
first  sent  him  on  a  kind  of  semi-em- 
bassy to  the  headquarters  of  the  emi- 
grant princes  at  Coblentz,  and  ho 
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there  eairied  on  a  geml-Begotialloii.    portrutnre,  and  withonft 
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Bat  snocess  was  not  to  be  the  fate  of 
any  thing  connected  with  these  nnfor- 
tonate  men,  and  fkiiure  was  soarcely 
a  demerit,  from  its  nmveraality.  The 
next  experiment  was  sending  him  as 
a  species  of  private  envoy  to  the  Irish 
Boman Catholics;  but  there  his  More 
wasevenmore  conspicuous,  though  per- 
haps it  was  equally  inevitable.  Burke*s 
imagination  was  at  once  his  nnrivaled 
gift  and  his  perpetual  impediment. 
Like  a  lover,  his  eye  was  no  sooner 
caught,  than  he  invested  its  charmer 
with  all  conceivable  attractions.  This 
snsoeptibility  made  him  irresistible  in 
a  cause  worthy  of  his  powers,  but 
plunged  him  into  difficulties  where 
the  object  was  inferior  to  his  capadty, 
and  unworthy  of  his  heart.  His  early 
admiration  of  Fox,  of  Whiggism,  and 
Befbrm,  was  the  rapture  of  an  inna« 
morato.  lie  could  discover  no  defects; 
he  disdained  all  doubts  as  a  dishonour- 
able  scepticism,  and  challenged  all 
obstacles,  as  evidences  of  his  energy, 
and  trophies  of  his  success.  His  pro* 
secntion  of  Hastings,  a  bold  piece  of 
patriot  honesty,  rapidly  fermented 
into  a  splendid  blander.  The  culprit, 
who  ought  to  have  been  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  was  elevated  into  a  na- 
tional criminal;  and  the  assembled 
majesty  of  the  legislature  was  sum- 
moned to  settle  a  case  in  the  lapse  of 
years,  which  would  have  been  decided 
in  a  day  by  "  twelve  good  men  and 
true,"  in  a  box  in  the  city.  It  was 
in  this  ardour  of  spirit  that  he  adopt- 
ed the  Komlah  cause.  No  man  knew 
more  thoroughly  the  measureless  value 
of  an  established  church,  the  endless, 
causeless,  and  acrid  bitterness  of  sec- 
tarianism, and  the  mixture  of  un- 
learned doctrine  and  factions  politics 
which  constitute  their  creeds.  Against 
Popery  in  power,  Italian,  German,  or 
French,  in  the  days  of  Louis  Quatorse, 
he  would  have  pledged  himself  on  the 
ancestral  altar  to  perpetual  hostility. 
But  the  romance  of  popery  in  Ireland 
struck  his  fancy ;  he  saw  nothing  but 
a  figure  drooping  with  long  travel  in 
pursuit  of  privilege ;  a  pious  pilgrim, 
or  exhausted  giant.  fiMtting  in  his 
closet  at  Beconsfield,  he  pictured  the 
downcast  eyes  and  dishevelled  hair; 
the  limbs  loaded  with  fettei-s,  and  the 
hands  held  up  in  remediless  snppHea- 
tion.    He  grew  enamoured  of  his 


moment  to  enqniro  whetho'  it  in  the 
slightest  degree  resembled  the  leality, 
he  volnnteersd  the  ehampioBship  oi 
Irish  popery.  His  eon  was  cemmii- 
sioned  to  represent  him  in  this  disas- 
trous connexion.  Bat  Ridiard,  onoe 
on  the  spot,  was  instantly  and  com* 
pletely  undeceived.  Instead  of  hii 
fair  penitent,"  he  fbond  a  brawny, 
bnstling  Thalestrla,  wild  aa  the  wmds, 
and  fierce  with  the  intoxication  of 
impunity.  The  mUd  temperament  of 
the  plodding  missionary  was  baiBed, 
burlesqued,  and  thrown  into  fever: 
he  laboured  with  humble  diligence, 
but  laboured  in  vain;  be  talked  of 
conciliation,  while  popery  talked  of 
conquest;  he  proposed  concesBion, 
while  £M2tion  shouted  trinmph;  and, 
when  he  suggested  the  suppression  of 
the  old  and  sharp  acerbities  of  the 
sects,  he  was  answered  by  nniversal 
laughter. 

Burke,  awakened  at  laat  to  the 
tmth  of  things,  recalled  him,  in  a  long 
despatch,  concluding  in  these  words— 
^^If  you  find  the  Roman  Catholics 
irrecoHC&Me  wUk  eaek  oihir^  and  that 
government  is  resolved  to  side  with 
them,  or  luther,  to  direct  those  idio 
vHmld  betray  Ifts  ros/,  then,  my  dear 
opinion  is,  that  yon  ought  not  to  wait 
the  playing  the  Imsi  card  of  a  htmg 
hand.  It  wonid  be  disrepntable  to 
you.  But  when  yon  have  given  your 
instruction  to  the  very  few  in  whom 
you  can  place  confidence  for  their 
future  temperate  and  persevering  pco- 
eeedlng,  that  you  will  then,  with  a 
eooi  and  steady  dignity^  take  jour 
leave.'*  So  ended  the  attempt  of  thb 
man  of  genius  and  sensibility  to  gidde 
an  Irish  faction  in  the  paths  of  pub- 
lic tranquillity.  He  had  forgotteu 
that  clamour  was  their  livelihood^  and 
grievance  their  stock  in  trade.  In  (he 
slmplidfy  of  a  noble  spirit,  he  had 
^oquently  implored  qnacks  to  take 
theur  degrees  and  follow  practice,  and 
solemnly  advised  travelling  showmen 
not  to  disturb  the  publlo  ear  by  the 
braying  of  their  cracked  tnunpets, 
and  he  suoeeeded  accordingly,  Qieat 
as  he  unqnesdonably  was,  'he  could 
not  make  bricks  without  straw ;  and 
aftei'  wondering  at  the  pervenrity 
faitune,  and  lavishing  his  indignant 
soul  en  a  hundred  ^lendid  perplexi- 
ties touehing  the  native  et  politidaiu 
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in  general,  and  of  Irish  politicians  iii 
particular,  he  gave  up  Ireland  as  a 
problem  too  profound  for  his  analysis, 
and  to  be  postponed  till  the  discovery 
of  the  philosopher's  stone. 

Bichard  remained  in  Ireland  for  a 
f&w  months,  until  he  saw  the  Romish 
petition  thrown  out  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  an  immense  majority. 
He  then  returned  to  London,  and  with 
the  rather  forward  ahr  of  an  accredited 
minister,  applied  for  an  interview  with 
the  ministary.  He  was  answered  by 
a  prompt  note  IVom  Dundas,  sarcas- 
tically informing  him  that  there  was 
a  viceroy  in  Ireland,  whom  his  Ma- 
jesty's government  had  sent  there 
for  the  purpose  of  tninsaotlng  public 
business ;  that  they  considered  him  a 
very  proper  person  for  the  purpose, 
and  that,  In  consequence,  they  saw  no 
positive  necessity  for  managing  Irish 
ailHirs  through  any  other.  **  If,"  says 
this  quiet  rebuff,  **  any  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Catholic  subjects  have  any 
request  or  representation  which  they 
wish  to  lay  before  his  Majesty,  they 
cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  the  means  of 
doing  so,  in  a  manner  much  more  pro^ 
per  and  authentic,  than  through 
the  channel  of  private  conversation. 
Having  stated  this  to  you,  I  shall  for- 
bear making  any  observations  on  the 
contents  of  your  letter." 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1794,  his 
favourite  son  died,  and  Burke  received 
the  blow  with  the  feelings  of  one,  who 
regarded  the  hand  of  destiny  as  up- 
lifted against  him.  His  excessive 
sensibility  was  agonized  by  an  event 
melancholy  in  its  nature  to  all,  but 
which  a  wise  man  will  regard  as  the 
will  of  the  Great  Disposer,  and  a  re- 
ligious man  will  believe  to  be  a  chas- 
tisement in  mercy. 

Burke  was  both  wise  and  religions, 
but  his  feelings  habitually  bewildered 
him.  AU  the  images  of  desolation 
rushed  across  his  creative  mind.  He 
was  "an  uprooted  tree,"  a  stream 
whose  course  was  swallowed  up  by 
an  earthquake,  a  wanderer  in  the  wil- 
derness of  the  world,  a  man  struck 
down  by  a  thunderbolt !  From  those 
fearfid  fantasies,  however,  the  emer- 
gency of  public  affairs  soon  summoned 
him  to  the  exercise  o^  his  noble 
powers ;  and  he  gave  his  country  and 
the  world,  perhaps  the  most  power- 
ful, certainly  the  most  superb  and 
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imagbiative,  of  all  bis  works,  the  fiery 
pamphlets  on  the  "  regicide  peace." 

On  this  unhappy  occasion  for  the 
condolence  of  friendiship,  he  received 
many  tributes;  but  we  cannot  help 
quoting  one  from  the  celebrated  Grat- 
tan,  which,  though  characteriaed  by 
the  peculiarities  of  his  style,  seems  to 
us  a  model  of  tendemeas  and  beauty. 

**Augwt  26,1794. 

"MtDeabSib, 

"  May  I  be  permitted  to  sympathiae 
where  I  cannot  presume  to  console. 

"  The  misfortunes  of  your  family  are 
a  public  care.  The  late  one  is  to  me  a 
personal  loss.  I  have  a  doable  right  to 
affliction,  and  to  join  my  grief,  and  to 
express  my  deep  and  cordial  concern 
at  that  hideous  stroke  which  has  de- 
prived me  of  a  friend,  you  of  a  son,  and 
your  country  of  a  promise  that  would 
communicate  to  posterity  the  living 
bicsfings  of  your  genius  and  your  vir-i 
tue.  Your  friends  may  now  condole 
with  you,  that  you  should  have  now  no 
other  prospect  of  inunprtality  than  that 
which  is  common  to  Cicero  and  to  Ba- 
con ;  tuob  as  never  can  be  interrupted 
while  there  exists  the  beauty  of  ordern 
or  the  love  of  virtue,  and  can  fear  no 
death  except  what  barbarity  may  im- 
pose on  the  globe. 

"  If  the  same  strength  of  reason 
which  could  persuade  any  other  man  to 
bear  any  misfortune,  can  administer  to 
the  proprietor  a  few  drops  of  comfort, 
we  may  hope  that  your  condition  ad-* 
mlts  of  relief.  The  greatest  possible 
calamity  which  can  be  imposed  on  mauj 
wo  hope  may  be  supported  by  the 
greatest  human  understanding.  For 
comfort,  your  friends  must  refer  you  to 
the  exercise  of  its  Acuities,  and  to  the 
contemplation  of  its  gigantic  proper- 
tions^i>ura  solatia — of  which  nothing 
can  deprive  you  while  you  live.  And, 
though  death  should  mow  down  every 
thing  about  you,  and  plunder  you  of 
your  domestic  existence,  you  would 
still  be  the  owner  of  a  conscious  su- 
periority in  life,  and  immortality  after 
It. — I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  the  highest 
respect  and  regard, 

"  Yours  most  truly, 

"  H.  Grattan." 

We  must  hastily  conclude. 

The  threatened  ruin  of  Europe 
awakened  Burke  from  this  reverie  at 
the.  tomb  of  his  son.  He  required 
strong  stimulants,  and  in  the  French 
Be  volution,  and  the  shock  of  nations, 
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he  foand  them.  He  now  put  the 
trumpet  to  his  lips,  and 

*'  Blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread, 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  fall 
of  woe." 

His  appeal  pierced  to  the  heart  of  the 
nation.  Endand  had  never  succumbed^ 
but  an  Indefatigable  faction  had  played 
every  art  of  quackery  to  set  her  facul- 
ties asleep,  with  the  appearance  of 
having  her  eyes  more  open  than  ever. 
WhiggLsm,  by  its  tricks,  was  mesmer- 
ising the  common  sense  of  the  coun- 
try. From  this  adventitious  torpor 
Burke- recdled  her  to  her  natural  tem- 
perament, restored  sight  to  her  eyes, 
taught  her  to  resume  the  sword,  and 
sent  her  forth  to  commence  that  career 
of  victory  which  was  consummated  in 
the  Tuilleries. 

His  advocacy  of  the  Popish  ques- 
tion was  one  of  his  romances.  Popery 
was  his  Jane  Shore,^*  ftdnting  and 
feeble,  wandering  through  the  high- 
ways with  those  delicate  limbs  which 
had  once  been  arrayed  in  silk  and 
velvet,  and  soliciting  the  charity  of 
all  good  Christians^*  to  her  fallen  con- 
dition. His  nature  was  chivabic,  and 
he  at  once  unsheathed  his  sword  for 
so  affecting  a  specimen  of  penitence 
and  pauperism ;  but  he  soon  reco- 
vered from  this  hazardous  com- 
passion, and  left  the  pilgrim  to  fit- 
ter protectors.  But  if  he  had  lived 
till  our  day,  what  would  Burke  have 
thought  of  his  delusion  now?  with 
what  self-ridicule  must  he  not  have 
looked  upon  the  burlesque  grievances 
and  the  profitable  privations?  what 
an  instructive  lesson  must  not  his 
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powerful  scorn  of  chariatanry  have 
given  to  ns,  on  the  display  "of  tiie 
whole  system  of  sleight-of-hand,  the 
popular  cups  and  ba&,  the  low  dex- 
terity and  the  rabble  plunder?  or, 
to  sum  all  in  one  word,  the  redaction 
of  all  the  claims,  the  rights,  and  the 
efforts  of  a  party  pronouncing  itself 
national,  to  the  coUecdon  of  an  annual 
tribute ;  the  whole  huge  and  rattling 
machinery  of  popular  agitation,  grind- 
ing simply  for  the  '^rint.^  How 
would  this  lion  of  the  desert,  shaking 
the  forest  with  his  roar,  have  looked 
on  Jackoo,  going  round,  shaking  the 
penny  box  I  Woe  be  to  Jackoo  if  he 
had  come  within  reach  of  his  talons ! 

The  volumes,  of  which  we  have  given 
an  account  altogether  too  brief  and  too 
rapid  for  their  importance,  deserve  to 
be  studied,  as  oontahung  some  ctf  the 
richest  transcripts  of  the  richest  mind 
of  England.  Letters  from  various 
eminent  persons  diversify  them,  but 
the  staple  is  Burke.  If  their  style 
seldom  rises  to  the  elated  ardour  and 
buoyant  strength  of  his  speeches  aud 
pamphlets,  they  exhibit  all  his  wis- 
dom ;  they  display  the  entire  depth  of 
that  current  which  public  diffioiltiea 
and  obstructions  swelled  into  a  cata- 
ract. We  have  the  image  of  Burke 
reposing,  but  sUll  we  have  aO  the 
proportion,  all  the  dignity,  and  all 
the  colossal  grandeur  of  the  fwm, 
ruling  senates,  and  marshalhig  the 
mind  of  nations  for  the  greatest  of 
their  fields. 

Various  notes  illustrate  the  volumes, 
and  the  edition  does  every  credit  to 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  General  Booxke. 
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MT  COLLEQB  FRIENDS. 
No.  II. 
JOHK  BbOWN. 


A  BEAVT  snow-storm,  which  con- 
fined Chesterton  and  myself  pretty 
mnch  to  the  walls  of  the  college  for 
the  next  few  days,  prevented  us  from 
paying  our  friend  Brown  a  visit  in  his 
new  quarters  so  soon  after  his  instal- 
lation as  we  intended.  When  we 
did  succeed  in  wading  there  upon  the 
commencement  of  a  thaw,  we  found 
him  rather  sulky.  The  sweets  of  re- 
tirement had  become  somewhat  doubt- 
ful ;  the  Grange  was  certainly  not  the 
place  one  would  have  deliberately 
chosen  to  be  snowed  up  in ;  and  so 
far  John  was  unfortunate  in  his  first 
week  of  commencing  hermit. 

We  found  him  in  full  possession  of 
his  easy  chair,  with  Bruin  extended 
on  the  only  piece  of  carpeting  in  the 
room,  which  did  duty  as  a  hearth-rug. 
There  was  a  volume  of  Sophocles 
open  upon  the  table,  with  a  watch  on 
one  aide  of  it ;  the  Quarterly  Review 
had  not  at  that  time  taken  upon  itself 
to  enlighten  undergraduates  as  to 
their  real  state  of  mind,  and  the  secrets 
of  successful  reading,  or  there  would 
doubtless  have  been  the  miniature  of 
some  fair  girl  on  the  other.  (What 
the  effect  of  such  companions  to  the 
classics'*  may  be  in  general,  I  per- 
haps am  no  judge.  I  detest  fair 
girls/*  in  the  first  place ;  but  I  have 
not  yet  forgotten,  if  the  reader  has, 
that  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  were  the  ruin 
of  three  months*  reading  in  my  own 
case.)  However,  there  was  no  pic- 
tured face,  except  the  watch-face,  to 
cheer  the  studies  of  John  Brown ;  and, 
perhaps,  for  that  reason,  our  friend 
had  evidently  been  asleep.  How  very 
glad  he  was  to  see  us,  was  betrayed  im- 
mediately by  the  copious  abuse  which 
he  showered  on  us  for  not  having 
come  before. 

"  Why,  what  an  um'easonable  fel- 
low you  are  I"  said  Chesterton;  "  If 
you  wanted  to  see  us,  why  on  earth 
conld*nt  you  come  up  to  college?  We 
can  manage  to  keep  the  cold  out  there, 
quite  as  well  as  in  your  old  castle 
here,  I  fancy ;  and  as  neither  of  us  are 
web-footed  any  more  than  yourself,  I 
dont  really  see  why  we  aie  to  do  all 
the  dabbling  about  this  precious  wea- 
ther," 


"  Oh !  I  forgot ;  you  have  not  seen 
the  little  note  of  remembrance  which 
our  darling  dons  were  kind  enough  to 
send  me  before  they  broke  up  for  the 
vacation?" 

"  No— what  do  yon  mean?" 
Oh !  m  find  it  for  you  in  a  mo- 
ment."   And  he  produced  a  letter 
sealed  with  the  college  anns.,  which 
ran  as  follows : — 

"  — —  CoU.  Common  Room, 

Dec  ,  18—. 

The  principal  and  fellows  regret 
to  be  under  the  unpleasant  necessity 
of  intimatiug  to  Mr  Brown,  that,  al- 
though they  do  not  feel  called  upon 
to  notice  his  having  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Oxford — a  step,  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  they  cannot  look  upon 
as  otherwise  than  ill-judged — he  must 
consider  himself  strictly  prohibited 
from  appearing  within  the  college 
walls  at  any  time  during  the  ensuing 
vacation." 

"  Now  there's  a  civil  card  by  way 
of  P.  P.  C.  Don't  you  call  that  a  spite- 
ful concoction  ?  Silver  and  Hodgett's 
last — and  worthy  of  them.  So  now, 
unless  you  want  me  to  be  rusticated 
for  a  term  or  two,  you  need  not  be 
over-civil  in  your  invitations.  But 
m  tell  you  what  yon  shall  do :  Haw- 
thorne shall  send  over  that  box  oi 
Silvas  he  had  just  opened,  (if  they 
are  good,  you  shall  order  some  more,) 
and  I'U  keep  that  Westphalia  yon 
talked  about  here,  if  you  like,  Ches- 
terton; and  then  you  may  come  here 
to  breakfast,  lunch,  or  supper,  if  you 
please — ^bnt  mind,  I  won't  give  you 
dinners ;  I'm  not  going  to  have  Mrs 
Nutt  put  upon — or  myself  either." 

We  agreed  to  the  terms  with  som  ; 
modifications,  and  proceeded  with 
some  interest  to  inspect  John's  do- 
mestic arrangements.  They  were 
comfortable,  though  in  some  points 
peculiar.  A  sort  of  stand  in  one  cor- 
ner, covered  with  red  baise,  which 
supported  a  plaster  bust  of  our  most 
gracious  majesty,  and  gave  an  air  of 
mock  grandeur  to  the  apartment, 
proved,  upon  nearer  inspection,  to  be 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  barrel 
of  HaU  and  Tawney's  ale :  an  old- 
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faahiimed  cabinet,  mice  gay  with  lac- 
qnered  gold  and  oolonrs,  which  the 
industrious  rubbings  of  Mrs  Kntt  and 
her  hand-maid  were  fast  effadng — the 
depository  perhaps  of  carefully  penned 
love-missives,  and  broidered  gloves. 
Jewels,  and  perfttmes^  and  suchlike 
shreds  and  patches  of  femtnine  tasle 
or  trickery,  in  other  times— now  serr- 
ed  as  a  resting-place  for  the  hetero« 
geneous  treasures  of  a  bachelor's  pri« 
rate  cupboard.  Cigars  and  captain's 
biscuits,  open  letters  and  unpaid  bills, 
packs  of  cards  and  lecture  note-books, 
odd  glores,  odd  pence,  and  odd  things 
of  all  kinds — ^these  filled  the  drawers: 
while,  finom  the  lower  recesses,  our 
friend,  in  course  of  time,  produced  a 
decanter  of  port  and  a  Stilton.  There 
was  an  old-fashioned  sofa,  one  of  that 
stitr*  backed,  hard-hearted  generation, 
which  no  man  thinks  of  sitting  down 
upon  twice,  and  three  or  four  of  those 
comfortable  high-backed  arm-chain, 
in  which,  when  onoe  fairly  seated,  in 
pleasant  company,  one  never  wishes 
to  get  up  agjun;  around  oak  table 
occupied  the  space  opposite  the  fire, 
and  another  in  one  comer  held  the 
few  books  which  formed  John  Brown's 
studies  at  present  One  window  look- 
ed into  the  wet  meadows  by  which 
the  house  was  neariy  surrounded,  and 
the  other  oonmanded  a  Tiew  of  the 
square  incloeure  before  mentioned  as 
nowformlng  the  farm-yard — fai  fbrmer 
daya  the  inner  court  <k  the  mansion. 

"  Why,  Brown,  old  fellow,  you've 
quite  a  lively  look-out  here,^'  said 
Chesterton,  who  had  fbr  some  minutes 
been  contemplating,  apparently  with 
much  interest,  the  goings  on  below. 
"  I  wish  they  kept  pigs  and  chickens 
in  the  college  quadrangle.  I  declare, 
fbr  the  last  three  days,  in  this  horrid 
snow,  Pve  watched  for  hours  out  of 
my  window,  (that  fellow  Hawthorne 
has  taken  to  reading,  and  sports  oak 
against  me  till  luncheon  time,)  and  I 
hav'n't  seen  a  moving  creature.  I 
began  to  fancy  myself  up  in  the  Great 
Bt  Bernard  among  the  monks ;  and 
when  that  brute  of  yours  came  up 
and  howled  at  my  door  the  other  day, 
I  almost  expected  to  find  him  carry« 
Ing  a  fh>Een  child  on  his  bai^,  and 
got  out  the  cherry  brandy  to  be  readr 
for  the  worst — didn't  I,  Hawthorne  ?^ 

^*  I  found  you  one  day  with  Bruin 
shivering  before  the  fire,  and  the 
cherry  brandy  on  the  table,  certainly.** 
Well,  that's  the  explanation  of  it,  I 
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asBure  yon.  But  von  must  have  fbund 
it  precions  dull  shot  np  here  by  yoor* 
self,  Brown?" 

'*  Why,  yes — ^rather— sometimes — 
in  spite  of  the  pigs  and  poultry.  Their 
proceedings  are  rather  monotonous. 
I  feed  that  brood  of  ehickens,  which 
have  taken  upon  thems^vns  to  ooae 
into  the  World  this  unnatural  weather, 
with  bread-emmbe  out  of  my  window 
twice  a-day*  Ah  I  I  see  the  old  hen 
has  only  ibnr  to-day;  one  is  gcme 
since  yesterday,  and  one  the  day  he- 
fbre)  there's  consumption  in  thefh- 
mily,  that's  pUdn  \  and  they  have  al« 
ways  wet  feet ;  I  want  Mrs  Nutt  to 
make  them  worsted  sooks,  and  to  let 
me  put  Burgundy  pitoh-plasten  on 
their  throats,  but  she  wont** 

But  come,"  said  Chesterton,  sap- 
pose  you  give  us  some  lunch.  Brown ; 
prome  reamddum  Ometthum^ — (Pm 
getting  desperately  classical ;)  that  is, 
being  f^neely  translated — lift  np  that 
red  balae  drapery  of  yours,  and  lef  s 
taste  the  tap." 

The  tap  was  tasted,  and  approved 
of;  so  was  the  Stilton :  and  then  we 
sat  over  the  fire  fbr  an  hour,  and 
smoked  some  of  the  Stlras :  then  we 
paid  a  visit  to  Mrs  Nutt  in  her  /mw- 
frolM,  and  astonished  her  with  our 
acquaintance  with  dairy  matters; 
hazarded  a  criticism  or  two  upon  the 
pigs,  which  were  well  reeeived,  and 
were  not  so  fbrtnnate  in  onr  attemnts 
to  cultivate  an  intimacy  with  the  m- 
corruptible  Boxer  t  and  then  set  off 
on  our  return  to  Oxford,  persuadbg 
Brown  to  start  with  us,  as  the  afler« 
noon  was  fine.  In  order  to  fkvshen  his 
fiKulties  by  a  stroll  in  the  High  Street. 

Shorn,  indeed,  of  all  the  glories  of 
a  full  term,  in  which  it  had  so  lately 
shone,  and  looking  doubly  cold,  cheer- 
less, and  deserted,  in  all  tiie  idoppy 
dlrtmess  of  half-melted  snow,  was 
that  never-equalled,  and  never-to-be- 
fbrgotten  street !  which  the  stranger 
gazes  on  with  somewhat  of  an  envious 
admiration,  the  freshman  with  an 
awfhl  kind  of  delight—which  the  de- 
parting bachelor  of  arts  quits  with  a 
half-ooncealed  regret,  and  which  tha 
occasionally-returning  master  re-en- 
ters with  feelings  which  ane  perhaps 
a  mixture  of  all  these ;  a  stranger^ 
admiration,  an  emancipated  school- 
boy's delight,  and  a  regret,  either  mel- 
lowed bv  passing  years  Into  a  tender 
recollection,  or  blunted  into  indlflfcr- 
cnce  by  altered  habitoi  or  embittered 
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by  seyered  ties  and  dlsi^ipointed 
hopes.  We  strolled  once  up  and  down 
its  long  sweep,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  invite  a  longer  promenade.  Cigar* 
dealers  stood  at  their  shop- doors,  or 
leaned  over  their  counters,  with  their 
hands  in  their  breeches-pockets,  smok- 
ing their  own  genuine  Havannahs  in 
desperate  independence :  here  a  livery- 
stable  keeper,  with  a  couple  of  ques- 
tionable friends,  rattled  a  tandem 
over  the  stones,  as  if  such  things  never 
were  let  out  at  two  guineas  a-day: 
then  a  fishmonger,  whose  wide  front, 
but  a  week  before,  teemed  with  such 
quantity  and  quality,  as  spoke  audibly 
to  every  passei^-by  of  bursary  dinners 
and  passing  suppers,  was  now  solicit- 
ing a  customer  to  take  his  choice  of 
three  lank  cod-fish,  ticketed  at  so 
much  per  lb.  Billiaixl-rooms  were 
silent,  save  where  a  solitary  marker 
practised  impossible  strokes:  print- 
shops  exhibited  a  duU  uniformity  of 
stale  engravings;  and  the  innumer- 
able horde  of  mongrel  puppies  of  all 
varieties,  that,  pailiculariy  towards 
the  end  of  term,  are  dragged  about 
three  or  four  in  a  string,  and  recom- 
mended as  real  Blenheims,  genuine 
King  Charles's,  or  one  of  old  Webb's 
black  and  tan,  real  good  una  for  rats'^ 
— had  disappeared  from  public  life,  to 
come  out  again,  possibly,  as  Oxford 
sausages. 

In  this  kind  of  way  the  three 
first  weeks  of  the  vacation  passed 
over  without  any  very  notable  occur- 
rences. We  were  quiet  enough  in 
college-— there  is  no  fun  in  two  men 
kicking  up  a  row  for  the  amusement 
of  each  other ;  even  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  three  are  required  to  constitute  a 
riot ;  so,  on  the  strength  of  onr  good 
characters,  albeit  somewhat  recent  of 
acqnisition,  we  dined  two  or  three 
times  with  the  fellows  who  were  still 
in  residence,  and  who,  to  do  them 
Justice,  sank  a  point  or  so  from  the 
usual  stifihess  of  the  common  room, 
and  made  our  evenings  agreeable 
enongh.  We  certainly  flattered  our- 
selves, that  if  they  found  us  in  turbot 
and  champagne,  we  contributed  at 
least  our  share  to  the  more  intellectual 
part  of  the  entertainment;  ^vo  kept 
within  due  bounds,  of  course,  and 
never  over8tq)ped  that  respect  which 
young  men  are  usually  the  more  will- 
ing to  pay  to  age  and  station  the  less 
rigidly  it  is  exacted ;  bnt  we  made 


the  old  oak  paanels  ring  with  sneh 
hearty  laughter  as  they  seldom  heard, 
and  the  pictures  of  founders  and  bene- 
factors might  have  longed  to  come 
down  from  their  frames  to  welcome 
even  the  shadow  of  those  good  old 
times  when  sound  learning  and  heai'ty 
good  fellowship  were  not,  as  now, 
hereditaiy  enemies  in  Oxford.  If  my 
graver  companions,  from  the  calm 
dignity  of  collegiate  ofiice,  deign  to 
look  back  upon  the  evenings  thus 
spent  with  two  undergraduates  in  a 
Christmas  vacation,  when,  unbending 
ftom  the  formal  and  conventional  dul- 
ness  of  term  and  its  duties,  they  in- 
terchanged with  us  anecdote  and  Jest, 
and  mingled  with  the  sparkling  ima- 
ginations of  youth  the  reminiscence 
of  riper  years — am  sure  they  will 
have  no  cause  to  regret  their  share  in 
those  not  ungraceful  saturnalia,  even 
though  they  may  remember  that  the 
hour  at  which  we  separated  was  not 
always  what  we  used  to  call  canoni- 
cal." 

We  paid  our  friend  almost  daily 
visits  in  his  banishment.  The  history 
of  the  expedition  was  generally  the 
same ;  a  walk  out,  a  lunch,  a  cigar  or 
two,  a  chat  with  farmer  Nntt  cm*  his 
wife,  a  review  of  the  last  litter  of  pigs, 
or  an  enquiry  as  to  the  increasing 
muster-roll  of  lambs.  We  did  not 
make  much  progress  in  farming  mat- 
ters. Chesterton  was  the  most  enter- 
prising, and  succeeded  in  ploughing  a 
furrow  in  that  kind  of  line  which  he- 
ralds call  wavy,  and  would,  as  he  de- 
clared, have  made  a  very  fair  hand  of 
thrashing,  if  he  could  but  have  hit  the 
sheaf  oftcner,  and  his  own  head  not 
quite  BO  often.  The  most  important 
events  that  took  place  during  this 
time  at  the  Grange,  were  the  instal- 
lation of  a  successor  to  the  barrel  ia 
the  comer,  and  the  catching  of  an 
enormous  rat,  who  had  escaped  poison 
and  traps  to  be  snapped  up  in  broad 
daylight,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
by  Bruin.  Still  John  Brown  declared^ 
that  on  the  whole  he  got  on  very 
well;  we  all  read  moderately;  the 
examination  was  too  near  to  be  trifled 
with;  and  an  occasional  gallop  with 
the  harriers  made  our  only  really  Idle 
days. 

We  had  not,  since  onr  first  tisit, 
heard  John  recnr  at  all  to  the  sul^ect 
of  the  Dean ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  we 
began  to  hope  for  his  own  sake,  that 
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he  had  given  up  &  g&me  which,  how- 
ever mach  longer  it  might  be  contest- 
ed, had  evidently  began  to  be  a  losing 
one  on  his  part.  Bnt  we  were  mis- 
taken. We  found  him  one  morning 
in  high  spirits,  and  evidently  in  pos- 
session of  some  joke  which  he  was 
anxious  to  impart. 

Shut  the  door  and  sit  down," 
said  he,  before  we  were  fairly  within 
his  premises.  I  have  a  letter  to 
show  you." 

"From  the  Dean?"  (There  was 
something  in  his  manner,  which  made 
us  sure  that  personage  was  concerned 
in  some  way.) 

"  No ;  but  from  his  good  mamma — 
from  dear  old  Mrs  Hodgett ;  you 
didn't  know  we  were  correspondents? 
Why,  I  wrote  to  her,  you  sec,  to  ask 
where  she  lived  now  that  she  hadresign- 
ed  business,  as  I  would  not  on  any 
account  have  given  up  so  valuable  an 
acquaintance;  and  I  begged  her,  at 
the  same  time,  to  order  me  a  dozen 
pur  of  stockings  from  Mogg.  (I  as- 
sure you  they  were  capital  articles  I 
had  from  him  at  first,  and  he's  a  veiy 
honest  fellow;  if  youVe  sent  that 
sparkling  Moselle  here  to-day  that 
you  promised,  Master  Harry,  we'll 
drink  Mogg's  very  good  health.) 
Well,  I  wrote  to  her,  and  here  is  her 
answer.  You  see  Hodgett  has  been 
poisoning  the  old  lady's  mind." 

I  cannot  give  all  John  Brown's 
comments  upon  worthy  Mrs  Hodgett's 
epistle,  without  doing  him  great  in- 
justice in  the  recital;  but  here  the 
contents  are  verbatim. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Your  favour  of  last 
week  came  safe  to  hand,  and  was  veiy 
glad  to  find  you  was  well,  as  it  leaves 
us  at  present.  Concerning  your  call- 
ing here  next  journey,  am  sorry  to 
say  shall  be  from  home  at  that  time. 
Sir,  X  should  have  been  very  glad  to 
see  you,  but  my  son  says  you  are  not 
of  an  undeniable  character,  which,  in 
a  widow  woman's  establishment,  must 
be  first  consideration.  That  was  what 
I  said  to  Mr  Spriggins.  Betsy,  my 
daughter,  as  you  know,  is  to  be  mar- 
ried to  him  next  month.  I  don't  think 
he  is  quite  so  steady  as  some,  in  re- 
gard that  he  must  have  his  cigar  and 
his  tilberry  on  Sundays — John  Mogg 
never  did ;  but  we  can't  all  be  Moggs 
in  this  world,  or  there  wouldn't  be  no 
ifreat  failures. 


"  S.  Hodgett,  itt  dedlmng  I  

returns  thcmks  for  all  past  favours, 
and  remain.  Dear  Sir, 

«^  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  J.  Spriggiks, 
Oate  S.  HodgeU.) 

"  P.S. — I  am  afraid  coll^  is  a  ssd 
place  for  such  young  men  as  is  not 
steady.  Mrs  Hicks,  our  great  bot- 
cher's lady,  told  me  that,  when  her 
son,  who  was  a  remarkable  good  Ud, 
came  home  from  Cambridge  college 
after  being  ther^  only  two  months, 
they  found  a  short  pipe  in  his  best 
coat  pocket,  and  he  called  his  father 
^  governor,'  which,  as  Mrs  H.  &ud,  h« 
never  was,  and  he  wouldn't  wear  his 
nightcap." 

"Well,"  said  Chesterton,  when  we 
had  read  this  original  document  two 
or  three  times  over,  "  it  doesn't  seem 
quite  usual  for  a  man  to  sign  his  own 
testimonials,  especially  when,  as  in 
Mr  Spriggins's  case,  they  are  not  the 
most  flattering.  Do  yon  suppose  he 
really  wrote  this,  or  signed  it  by  mis- 
take, or  what  is  it? 

"  Neither  one  nor  the  other.  Don't 
jon  see,  the  old  lady,  in  dedining  the 
linen-drapery,  merges  her  own  iden- 
tity in  that  of  her  successor?  There's 
no  such  firm  as  ^  Hodgett'  now,  it's 
^  Spriggins,'  and  she  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  sign  accordingly.  Here's  the 
card  enclosed." 

"  Well,  there's  one  thing  very  cer- 
tam,  that  Mrs  Hodgett  dedines 
doing  business  with  you  in  fotore, 
John." 

"  Yes ;  and  Fm  rather  annoyed  at 
it.  I  meant  to  have  got  Mogg  to 
come  down  and  see  me  at  Oxford, 
and  should  have  asked  the  Dean  to 
meet  him.  I  don't  see  how  he  ooald 
have  refused;  anv  way,  I  think  I 
could  have  paid  Kim  in  full  for  lis 
late  good  offices.  Well,  'I  am  not 
quite  sure  now,  when  I've  taken  my 
degree,  that  I  sha'n't  go  and  see  the 
old  lady  again,  and  win  her  heart  by 
paying  a  wedding-visit  to  the  ^ri^- 
gins's.  I'll  take  you  with  me,  if  yoa 
Uke,  Hawthorne,  and  introduce  joa 
as  Lord  some-body-or-other,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  dean's— or  stay, 
Chesterton  will  make  the  best  lord  of 
the  two.  Look  with  what  supreme 
disgust  he  is  eyemg  poor  Mrs  Katt's 
best  wine-glasses.  Come  now,  I  think 


John 

that  vine-leaf  pattern  is  quite  Hora- 
tian ;  and  if  you  turn  up  your  nose 
at  that,  Master  Harry,  you  shall  have 
your  wine  out  of  a  tea-cup  next  time 
yon  come  here.  Draw  the  cork  of 
that  Moselle,  and  then  I  have  some- 
thing else  to  tell  you.  Do  either  of 
you  men  care  about  shootinir,  or  can 
you  shoot?"  ^' 

*•  Why,  I  flatter  myself  I  can,"  said 
Chesterton.  "  ni  bet  you  Til  hit  two 
eggs  right  and  left,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  as  often  as  you  like  to  throw  them 
up." 

"  I  don't  call  that  shooting;  and 
you  had  better  not  let  Mrs  Nutt  hear 
you  talk  of  breaking  eggs  right  and 
left  m  any  such  extravagant  manneiH 
But  what  I  was  gomg  to  say  is  this, 
that  some  friend  of  old  Nutt's  has 
some  ground  near  here  for  which  he 
has  the  deputation,  and  I  have  been 
oflfered  a  day's  shooting  there,  for 
myself  and  any  friend  I  like  to  bring. 
Now,  I  don't  shoot — though  I  re- 
member the  days  when  I  was  a  dead 
pot-shot  at  a  blackbird ;  but  if  either 
of  you  are  sportsmen,  or  fancy  you 
are,  which  amounts  to  much  the  same 
thing,  why,  you  can  have  a  day  at 
this  place  if  you  like,  and  I  will  go 
with  you  on  condition  you  don't  cany 
your  guns  cocked.  Mind,  I  can't 
promise  what  sort  of  sport  you  will 
nave,  as  it  is  too  near  Oxford  not  to 
be  pretty  well  poached  over ;  but  you 
can  tiy." 

Shooting  over  a  man^s  ground  with- 
out leave  (especially  if  in  the  face  of 
a  "notice"  to  the  contrary)  is  de- 
cidedly the  best  sport,  but  unfortu- 
nately one  of  those  stolen  delights 
which  only  schoolboys  and  poachers 
can  with  any  sort  of  conscience  enjoy. 
Shooting  with  leave  comes  next,  but 
is  immeasurably  inferior  in  point  of 
piquancy.  Shooting  in  one's  own  pre- 
serves at  birds  which  have  been  reared 
and  turned  out,  and  cost  you  on  the 
average  about  five  guineas  per  brace, 
is  decidedly  the  most  fashionable,  and 
consequently— the  dullest.  A  day's 
shooting  of  any  kind  about  Oxford, 
was  a  rare  privilege,  confined  chiefly 
to  those  who  were  fortunate  enough 

to  be  fellows  of  St  ,  or  to  have 

an  acquaintance  among  the  surround- 
ing squirearchy.  True,  that  there 
were  some  enterprising  spirits,  who 
would  gallop  out  some  three  or  four 
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miles  to  a  ooM«r  of  Lord  A  's 

preserves,  give  their  horses  m  chanze 
to  a  trusty  foUower,  and  after  firing 
half  a  dozen  shots,  bag  their  two  or 
three  brace  of  pheasants,  remount* 
and  dash  off  to  Oxford,  before  the 
keepers,  whom  the  sound  of  guns  in 
their  very  sanctuary  was  sure  to  draw 
to  the  spot,  could  have  any  chance  of 
coming  up  with  them.  But  such  ex- 
ploits were  deservedly  rather  repro- 
bated than  otherwise,  even  when 
judged  by  the  uuder-graduate  scale  of 
morality ;  and  even  in  the  parties  con- 
cerned, were  the  offspring  rather  of  a 
Robin-Hood-like  lawlessness  than  a 
genuine  spirit  of  poaching. 

We  of  course  were  delighted  with 
the  proposition,  which  would  have 
had  quite  sufficient  attraction  for  us 
at  any  time;  but  coming  in  the  dul- 
ness  of  vacation,  it  was  an  offer  to  be 
jumped  at.  "  What  game  is  there  m 
this  place?"  said  Chesterton.  "Is 
there  any  cover  shooting?" 

"  Oh,  I  can't  tell  you  any  thing 
about  the  place!  It's  about  a  mile  off, 
but  I  never  saw  it.  There's  a  good 
deal  of  ground  to  go  over,  I  believe.' 

*'  What  shall  we  do  for  dogs?" 

"  Mrs  Nutt  will  lend  you  Boxer,  I 
daresay ;  and  Bruin  is  a  capital  hand 
at  putting  up  water-rats." 

"  Stuff  I  I  can  borrow  some  dogs, 
though.  And  now,  what  day  shall  it 
be?" 

The  day  was  fixed,  the  dogs  pro- 
cured, the  occupant  of  the  property 
was  to  send  a  man  to  meet  us  and 
show  us  the  ground,  and  it  was  set- 
tled that  we  were  to  come  to  break- 
fast at  the  farm  at  half-past  seven 
precisely,  and  make  a  long  day  of  it. 
Much  to  his  disgust,  we  roused  the 
deputy  porter  from  his  bed  at  seven 
on  a  raw  foggy  morning ;  and  with  a 
lad  leading  the  dogs,  and  carrying 
guns  and  ammunition,  we  made  our 
way  to  Farmer  Nutt's.  We  were 
proceeding  up -stairs,  as  usual,  to 
Brown's  apartment,  when  we  heard 
our  friend's  voice  hailing  us  from  the 
"  house,"  as  the  large  hall  was  called 
which  the  fanner  and  his  wife  used 
as  a  kind  of  superior  kitchen.  There 
we  found  him  snugly  seated  by  a  glo- 
rious fire,  superintending  his  hostess 
in  the  slicing  and  broiling  of  a  piece 
of  ham  such  as  Oxfordshire  and  Berk- 
shire farm-houses  may  well  pride 
9  F 
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i^mMAyhMx^pdtk  ]  irhili  a  laigfe  pito  of 
mriap  brown  toast  WM  buku^infimt 
of  the  hearth,  supported  on  a  round 
brass  footman.  It  was  a  sight  which 
.might  have  given  a  man  an  appetite 
at  any  time,  bat,  after  a  two-mile 
walk  on  a  cold  wmter's  morning,  it 
^as  likea  glimpse  of  paradise. 

''Here,''Baidlirown--''here*sbreak- 
•£ut,  old  fellows.  Ck>me  and  make 
•your  bows  to  Mib  Nntt,  who  Is  the 
Tory  pattern  of  Inreakfaet  makers,  and 
fit  to  concoct  tea  for  the  Bmpeior  of 
•China.  Ah  I  if  ever  I  manry,  Mrs 
Nntt,  it  shall  be  somebody  who  is 
just  like  yon." 

Mrs  Nntt  laughed  merrily,  and  wel^ 
corned  ns  with  many  enrtsies,  and 
hopes  that  we  should  And  things  com- 
^rtable  |  and  when  the  worthy  farmer, 
after  a  brief  apology,  sat  down  with 
Us,  and  the  strong  black  tea  and  rich 
eream  were  duly  amalgamated,  what 
abteakfastWiBdldmake!  There  was 
not  much  conversation;  bat  such  a 
blssing  and  firizsling  of  ham  upon  the 
gridir(«,  sach  a  crumping  of  toast 
and  rattling  of  knives,  tbrks,  cups  and 
saucers,  surely  five  peopto  seldom 
made.  We  were  hungry  enough ;  and 
our  hospitable  entertainers  were  so 
)xreseing  in  their  attentions,  that 
we  caught  ounselves  eating  pinm>> 
cake  with  broiled  ham,  honey  with 
fireeh-lald  eggs,  and  taking  gulps  of 
strong  tea  and  sips  of  raspberry^ 
brandy  alternately.    We  bore  up 
against  it  all,  however,  ironderfnlly : 
the  prospect  of  a  long  day's  walk  put 
headach  and  indigestion  out  of  the 
miestion,  and  we  were  beginning  to 
think  of  moving  when  certain  ominous 
preparations  on  the  part  of  our  host« 
ess  attracted  our  attention.    A  hot 
slice  of  toast  having  been  satm*ated 
With  brandy,  she  proceeded,  to  our 
imdisguised  amazement,  to  pour  upon 
it  the  richest  and  thickest  cream  her 
daily  could  produce,  and  to  cover  thia 
again  with  sundry  wavy  Imesof  treacle. 
This  was  the  bonne  bouche  with  which, 
ti  her  part  of  the  world,  Devonshire 
I  tWnk  she  said,  a  breakfast  to  be 
perfect  must  always  conclude.  Start 
not,  delicate  reader,  until  yon  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  trying  this  re- 
markable compound;  but  take  my 
word  for  it,  it  only  wants  a  French 
name  to  make  it  a  flrst-rate  sweet- 
^^^K  We  too  regarded  It  at  first 
th  fear  and  trembling ;  tasted  it  out 


•ef  eouiteiy  to  tfaofior  ( 
and  finally,  liks  OlinrTwiit,  MkMi 
i^moce. 

Now  these  gestlennn  kanw  what 
a  breakout  is,  Mr  Natt,*'  said  Jokui 
bat  i  am  afraid  we  can*t  Intvodaee 
yonr  good  wife's  t^pt  into  ooUsgs; 
oar  oows  give  nothing  bat  aUm'^milk. 
Well,  now  we  had  better  be  off;  If  yoa 
mean  to  have  any  shooting.'* 

Ofir  we  set  accordingly,  aadlM^to 
trudge  thiongh  wet  -meadows  fer 
about  a  mile  or  so  beCora  we  got  isto 
our  preserves.  There  were  some  not 
nnpromishig  covers;  the  lad  who  was 
to  be  our  guide  professed  some  vsgoe 
reminlseences  of  having  eeen  pfaea- 
aants  there    a  bit  ago;"  and  there 
Was  no  questiim  as  to  a  han  haring 
been  started  so  lately  as  yeeterday 
morning.  We  began  our  day,  there- 
fore, with  somewhat  sangnine  expee- 
tations,  which,  however,  every  sub- 
sequent half-hoar's  progress  gradoaOy 
dispelled.   We  tumbled  dht  of  one 
deep  ditch  into  another,  scrambled 
perseveringiy  through  brambles  sad 
brushwood,  saw  places  wtiere  phea- 
sants wt^ht  to  have  been,  and  places 
where  they  had  been,  but  never  saw 
a  bhrd  except  a  Jack-snipe  in  the  dis<- 
tance.  The  omy  sport  we  had  was 
in  the  untiring  energy  of  the  lad  al« 
ready  mentioned,  who,  long  after  the 
dogs  had  given  it  up  as  a  bad  job, 
continued  to  beat  every  bush  as  oifi- 
gently  as  at  first  starting,  and  kept 
np  a  ibrm  of  hortatory  intojections 
addressed  to  the  Mvislble  game,  with 
a  hopefhl  perseverance  which  was 
really  envhible.   One  satisfaction  we 
had ;  towards  the  close  of  the  day  we 
started  the  hare -from  a  bash  which 
had  certainly  been  tried  at  least  twkt 
belbre ;  she  M  a  victim  to  a  platoon 
fire  of  fbur  barrels :  the  second,  1  be- 
lieve, brought  her  down,  but  we  were 
anxious  to  have  all  the  shots  we  coold 
get.  And,  In  truth,  thete  was  some 
credit  in  killing  her,  fi>r  Mr  Nott,  to 
whom  w^e  presented  her,  declared  that 
she  was  so  tough,  he  wondered  how 
the  shots  ever  got  through  her  skin. 

It  takes  something  more  serious 
than  a  bad  day's  sport  to  damp  yonth- 
fbl  spirits;  and  upon  pur  return  we 
found  the  good  farmer's  wife  much 
more  annoyed  at  our  failure  than  oar- 
selves.  *' Why,  the  chap  as  has  the 
deputation  told  my  master  he  had 
killed  ten  brace  of  pheasante  there 
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this  season!"  He  killed  the  lest  he 
could  find  before  he  sent  us  there,  no 
doubt.  Nothing  dispirited,  we  sat 
down  to  a  leg  of  mutton,  which  Brown 
bad  ao  f»x  departed  from  his  house- 
bold  economy  as  to  order  for  us  at 
six,  and  enjoyed  our  evening  as 
thorouglily  as  if  we  had  been  a  triple 
impersonation  of  Colonel  Hawker  in 
point  of  successful  sportmanship*  Nor 
waa  it  until  after  the  second  bottle  of 
port  that  we  began  to  accuse  each 
other  of  being  sleepy. 

WeU,"  said  I  at  last,  "  it  is  about 
time  for  us  to  be  off;  it  wants  but 
three  minutes  of  half*past  eleven,  and 
we  ahall  have  sharp  work  of  it  now 
to  get  inf»  college  by  twelve.  What 
sort  of  a  night  is  it?" 

The  shutters  of  the  sitting-room 
were  closed,  and  I  stepped  into  the 
bed-room  adjoining  in  order  to  look 
oat.  The  window  opened  into  the 
court-yard;  the  moon  was  shining 
pretty  brightly  in  spite  of  the  fog, 
and  I  was  just  turning  round  to  re* 
mark  that  we  should  have  a  dry  walk 
home,  when  I  saw  two  figures  steal 
quietly  across  the  yard,  apparently 
from  the  gateway,  and  disappear  in 
one  of  the  outhouses.  It  was  too  late 
for  any  of  the  men  about  the  farm  to 
be  out,  in  all  probability ;  I  was  cer- 
tain neither  of  the  two  figures  was 
Farmer  Nutt  himself,  so  I  quietly 
closed  the  door  between  the  sitting 
and  bed  rooms,  in  order  that  no  light 
might  be  seen,  and  watched  the  spot 
where  I  had  lost  sight  of  them.  In  a 
few  seconds,  I  distinctly  saw  a  thurd 
man  come  over  the  vard-gates,  (which 
Were  secured  inside  at  night,)  and 
after  apparently  reconnoitring  for  a 
moment  or  two,  move  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  others.  I  returned 
at  once  to  the  room  where  I  had  left 
Brown  and  Chesterton,  closing  the 
bed-room  door  hastily  and  noiseless- 
ly, and  motioning  them  to  be  silent. 

"I  say,  Hawthorne,  what's  up?" 
said  Harry  Chesterton,  pausing,  with 
a  parting  cigar  half-lighted. 

1  confess  I  was  somewhat  flurried, 
ftnd  my  accoimt  of  what  I  had  seen 
was  not  the  most  distinct. 

"Oh!"  said  Chesterton,  "it's 
some  of  the  glri^s  sweethearts,  I  dare 
say ;  let's  go  down  and  have  'em  out, 
Brown— shall  we  ?  " 

Brown  shook  his  head. 

«  Put  out  the  lights,"  said  L 


Brown. 
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We  did  so,  and  then  opened  the 
shutters  of  the  sitting-room  window. 
We  had  hardly  done  so  when  the 
bright  flash  of  a  lantern  was  visible 
iiom  the  opposite  side  of  the  yard. 
For  a  few  mmutes  we  could  see  no- 
thing else,  and  were  obliged  to  hide 
carefully  behmd  the  shutters  to  avoid 
being  noticed  from  below. 
"  Is  that  old  Nutt  ?  "  said  1. 
Brown  thought  not.  He  never 
knew  him  cany  a  hintem. 

At  that  moment  the  light  disap* 
peared,  and  in  a  few  seconds  we  hfeard 
a  loud  knocking  at  the  back-door. 

**That  must  be  the  farmer  come 
home,"  said  I. 

**No,"  said  Brown,  looking  care-* 
fully  into  the  yard,  where  we  could 
now  plainly  distinguish  at  least  three 
persons,  and  overhear  voices  in  a  low 
ton&— No ;  old  Nutt's  brown  great-* 
coat  would  cover  all  three  of  those 
fellows." 

"  What  shaU  we  do,"  said  Ches- 
terton, seizing  his  double  -  barrel, 
which  stood  in  the  comer.  "  Shall  we 
open  the  window  and  threaten  to 
fire?" 

'*  With  an  empty  gun  ? "  said 
Brown :  "  no,  no,  that  won't  do.  Not 
but  what  they  would  run  away  fast 
enough,  perhaps ;  but  I  think,  If  they 
really  are  come  to  attack  the  house, 
we  ought  not  to  let  them  off  so  easily. 
What  say  you,  Hawthorne  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not  j  but  they  can 
hardly  be  housebreakers,  or  they 
Would  not  keep  knocking  at  the  door,** 
said  I,  as  the  sounds  were  repeated 
more  loudly  than  before. 

"  I  don't  know  that ;  every  body 
about  here  is  perfectly  aware  that  old 
Nutt  is  gone  to  Woodstock  fair ;  and 
they  might  give  a  pretty  good  guess, 
even  supposing  they  did  not  watch 
him,  that  he  would  not  be  home  till 
late ;  and  if  Mrs  Nutt  or  any  of  the 
servants  are  fools  enough  to  open  the 
door.  It's  an  easier  way  of  getting  in 
than  breaking  it  open.  However, 
there's  no  time  to  be  lost ;  here's  a 
box  of  lucifei-8 ;  come  into  this  dark 
passage,  you  two,  and  get  a  candle 
lighted,  while  I  go  and  try  to  get  up 
Mrs  Nutt.  I  can  find  my  way*  in  the 
darii." 

By  Jove,  Brown,"  said  Chester- 
ton and  myself  in  the  same  breath, 
'*  you  sha'n't  go  about  the  house  by 
yourself— well  come  with  you." 
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And  breftk  your  necks  down  some  rather  a  plucky  girl«  and  I  hope  she 

of  the  old  staircases ;  or,  at  all  events,  can  manage  her.  Now,  come  on  qnlek- 

make  row  enough  to  let  yonr  friends  ly,  Chesterton,  and  hide  the  light 

below  know  that  there's  somebody  when  yon  get  into  the  long  passage, 

moving  in  this  part  of  the  house.  No,  because  there  are  no  shntten  to  the 

just  keep  quiet  where  yon  are— there*s  windows.   The  women  will  meet  m 

good  fellows— and  take  care  not  to  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.^ 

show  the  light."   And  taking  off  his  My  gun  had  been  left  in  the  Idtchea ; 

shoes.  Brown  proceeded  along  the  old  I  seized  the  poker,  and  we  all  pco- 

passages,  which  seemed  to  creak  more  oeeded  cautiously  akmg  the  passage, 

than  usual  out  of  very  spitefhlness,  and  down-stain.   Poor  Mrs  Kntt,  as 

into  the  unknown  regions  where  lay  pale  as  death,  and  scarcely  able  to 

the  unconscious  Mrs  Nntt  stand,  was  waiting  for  na,  with  the 

Having  got  a  light,  after  the  usual  servant  girl.  But  it  was  with  the 
number  of  scrapings  with  the  ludfers,  greatest  difficulty  we  conld  get  her  to 
we  were  awaiting  his  return  with  listen  to  any  such  propontion  as  open- 
some  impatience,  when  a  third  and  ing  the  door ;  she  was  mndi  more  in- 
more  violent  series  of  knocks  at  the  dined  to  side  with  Chestertoo,  who 
door  were  followed  by  the  sound  of  a  wanted  to  present  the  gnn  at  the  fel- 
female  voice.  Coneealing  the  light,  low  from  the  wmdow,  and  fire  if  he 
we  crept  to  the  window  of  the  sitting-  made  any  attempt  either  to  eiEMt  an 
room,  whence  we  conld  now  distin-  entrance,  or  to  run  away, 
guish  only  one  figure  standing  by  the  At  last,  however,  by  the  pennaaiM 
door,  with  whom  Mrs  Nutt  appeared  of  the  servant,  who  really  waa  a  he- 
to  be  holding  a  communication  finom  a  roine  in  her  way,  we  got  her  into  the 
window  above.  passage  at  the  end  of  idiich  the  door 

*^Who*8  there?    What  do  yon  in  question  was  situated;  bat  as  no- 
want  ?  -  thing  coidd  induce  her  to  speak  to  the 
It's  me  with  a  note  from  Master  fellow  outside,  beyond  a  very  &int 
Nutt,  missus.   I  don't  think  he's  a-  Who's  there     the  girl  took  the 
coming  home  to-night."  dialogue,  and  enquired  the  aun's 

Where  did  you  bring  it  from?  name. 

Where  is  he?"  ''Tom  Smith;  Tve  got  a  note  for 

''  He  were  at  the  Bear  at  Wood*  the  Missus,  and  something  to  say  to 

stock  when  I  saw  him."  her  besides.  Let's  in— there's  a  good 

''Well,  wait  a  bit  till  I  get  a  light,  wench ;  Tve  been  a-knocking  here 

and  m  come  down."  this  half  hour  already." 

In  another  minute  we  were  joined  It  had  been  agreed  that  I  was  to 

by  Brown ;  so  quietly  did  he  step,  that  open  the  door,  and  shut  and  bolt  it.  If 

in  our  absorbing  interest  in  the  con-  possible,  the  instant  the  speaker  hiad 

versation  in  the  yard,  we  were  both  entered.  Brown  and  Chesterton  stood 

somewhat  startled  at  his  sudden  ap-  just  inside  a  small  pantry,  ready  to 

pearance.  secure  their  man  as  soon  as  he  was 

"  Well,  Brown,"  said  Chesterton,  fairly  inside,  and  the  women  were  to 

"  now  what  shall  we  do?   Til  put  a  make  their  escape  out  of  harm's  way, 

load  in  this,  however,"  and  he  pro-  as  soon  as  their  services  as  a  deeoy 

ceeded  to  the  passage,  where  there  conld  be  dispensed  with, 

was  less  risk  of  the  light  betraying  us,  It  was  a  moment  of  breathless  ex- 

in  order  to  do  so.  pectation  while  I  withdrew  the  bolts. 

"  Now,"  said  Brown,  "  if  we  can  Hardly  had  I  done  so,  when  the  door 

but  get  that  fellow  once  into  the  flew  violently  open,  and  with  a  silent 

house,  we'll  have  him  at  all  events,  bat  determined  rush  three  men  en* 

We  had  better  all  come  down-stairs  tered.   I  shut  the  door  instinctively, 

quietly.   If  we  can  only  persuade  Mrs  but  it  was  evident  that  our  ^an  was 

Nutt  to  come  with  us  to  speak  to  him  defeated,  and  we  had  now  only  to 

while  we  open  the  door,  depend  upon  fight  it  out.  There  was  a  scream  from 

it  we  shall  trap  him ;  but  she's  in  a  the  women,  whose  curiosi^  had  not 

terrible  way,  poor  soul!  she  wants  me  allowed  them  to  retreat  beyond  the 

to  let  her  call  out  murder,  and  I  am  foot  of  the  stahnase— a  rush  forward 

afraid  now  she'U  spoil  it  all.   But  she  on  |fie  part  of  Brown  and  Chesterton 

bna  the  servant  witb  her,  who  seems  —an  oath  or  two  from  the  hitmdeta 


at  finding  themselyes  so  unexpectedly 
confronted — and  then,  for  a  moment 
Ht  two,  an  ominous  pause  on  both 
sides.  It  was  broken  by  Chesterton, 
who  dubbed  his  gun,  and  brought  the 
fint  man  to  the  ground.  Nearly  at 
the  same  time  I  grappled  with  the  last 
who  had  entered,  whilst  a  heavy  crow- 
bar, in  the  hands  of  the  thu^,  after 
describing  an  arc  within  an  inch  or 
two  of  my  own  head,  descended  with 
a  horrible  dull  sound  (I  hear  it  now) 
upon  that  of  poor  Chesterton,  who  feU 
heavily,  whilst  in  the  act  of  springing 
forwards,  across  his  prostrate  antago- 
nist. Again  the  murderous  weapon 
was  uplifted— I  vainly  endeavoured  to 
Hing  my  opponent  and  myself  against 
the  striker — heard  a  scream,  and 
saw  the  poor  servant  girl  rush  for« 
ward  with  a  sort  of  desperate  instinct, 
armed  with  no  other  weapon  than  the 
can41estick — when  a  report,  that 
sounded  like  a  volley,  shook  the  whole 
passage — a  bright  flash  threw  out  the 
whole  scene  vividly  for  a  moment — 
the  robber  with  his  back  to  me  with 
his  weapon  poised,  and  the  blackened 
face  of  the  other  glaring  savagely  into 
my  own — then  followed  total  darkness 
— the  ringing  of  the  iron-bar  upon  the 
bricks — a  stifled  groan — and  then  a 
silence  more  horrible  than  all. 

Get  a  light !"  said  Brown  at  last; 

get  a  light  for  heaven^s  sake,  Mrs 
Nutt,  or  somebody.  Hawthorne,  are 
you  hurt?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  I ;  *'  it  was  you. that 
fired,  John?" 

"  Yes,"  said  he ;  "  we  can  do  no- 
thing now  till  we  have  a  light." 

The  whole  affur,  from  the  unbolting 
the  door  to  the  firing  the  shot,  had 
not  occupied  nearly  a  minute;  nor 
was  it  much  bnger  before  the  trem- 
bling women  succeeded  in  relighting 
the  candle  from  the  embers  of  the 
kitchen  hearth;  but  they  were  mo- 
meote  into  which  one  crowded  almost 
years  of  thought ;  and  I  remember 
now  with  astonishment  how  every 
miserable  consequence  of  poor  Ches- 
terton's probable  fate  came  vividly 
and  irresistibly  before  my  imagination 
during  those  few  hurried  breathings  of 
suspense — ^how  his  father  could  be  told 
of  it — ^how  desolate  would  be  now  the 
home  of  which  he  was  the  hope  and 
idol,  (I  knew  his  family)---how  the 
college  would  mourn  for  him;  nay, 
even  such  wretched  particulars  as  bow 
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we  were  to  move  him  to  Oxford — 
whether  he  would  be  buried  there — 
whether  he  would  have  a  monument 
in  the  chapel — and  a  thousand  such 
trivial  fancies,  were  running  through 
my  mmd  with  a  distressing  minute- 
ness which  those  only  who  have 
known  such  moments  can  understand. 

At  last  the  light  came.  In  my 
eagerness  to  ascertain  the  state  of  poor 
Chesterton,  I  quite  forgot  the  villain 
with  whom  I  had  been  struggling.  We 
had  mutually  relaxed  our  hold  upon 
hearing  the  shot ;  and  he  now  took 
the  opportunity  of  our  whole  attention 
being  directed  elsewhere,  to  open  the 
door  and  effect  his  escape.  We  had 
too  much  of  other  business  in  our 
hands  to  think  of  following  him. 

The  second  man  lay  close  to  my 
feet.  I  stepped  over  him,  and  raised 
Chesterton's  head  upon  my  arm ;  the 
eyes  were  half  open,  but  I  could  de- 
tect no  sign  of  life.  I  told  Brown  I 
feared  it  was  aU  over. 

"I  know  it  is,"  said  he;  "he  is 
shot  through  the  heai*t.  I  aimed  there. 
But  what  could  I  do?" 

I  turned  round,  and  it  was  with 
somewhat  of  an  angry  feeling  that  I 
saw  Brown  examining  the  breast  of 
the  man  who  had  last  fallen,  utterly 
indifferent,  as  it  seemed,  to  the  dread- 
ful fate  of  our  poor  friend. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,"  said  I,  "  let 
that  villain  alone,  and  help  me  to 
move  poor  Harry:  I  believe  he  is 
gone." 

"Ay,  poor  Harry!"  said  Brown 
somewhat  vacantly:  "I  wish  that 
blow  had  fallen  on  me!  And  was 
that  shot  too  late  after  all?  Your 
gun  hung  fire,  Hawthorne — it  did  in- 
deed.  Poor  Harry!" 

I  was  so  absorbed  in  anxiety  for 
Chesterton  that  Brown's  strange  man- 
ner made  no  great  impression  on  mo 
at  the  time.  The  first  man,  who  had 
been  merely  stunned  by  the  blow  from 
the  but-end  of  the  gun,  was  now  be- 
ginning to  revive,  and  I  begged  Brown 
to  get  something  to  secure  him  with. 

"  I  don't  think,  sir,"  said  Mrs  Nutt, 
who  had  recovered  her  terror  suffi- 
ciently to  offer  her  assistance,  and 
whose  coarse  red  hands,  having  re- 
moved Chesterton's  neck-kerchief,  and 
loosened  his  shirt-collar,  now  showed 
in  strong  contrast  with  his  fair  skin, 
but  had  nevertheless  all  a  woman's 
sensibility  about  them  -r  "  I  don't 
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think  but  what  the  poor  young  gen- 
tleman has  life  in  him — am  au^  I 
can  feel  his  heart  beat." 

"  Oh  yes,  oh  yes,  Mrs  Nutt — ^he 
cannot  be  dead — send  for  a  surgeon ! 
Hawthorne,  why  don't  you  send  for  a 
surgeon?" 

There's  none  nigher  than  Oxford,*^ 
aud  Mrs  Nutt. 

"  ril  go  for  un,"  said  the  girl.  "  I 
ben't  afear'd ; "  and  she  turned  pale  and 
shook  like  a  leaf ;  but  the  spirit  was 
willing,  and  she  persisted  she  was  ready 
to  go.  However  it  turned  out  that 
there  was  a  labourer's  cottage  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mUe  off,  and  she  waa 
^ally  dispatched  there  for  assistance, 
-  Few  people  know  the  ready  huma^ 
nity  which  exists  among  the  lower 
orders:  the  man  must  have  run  aU 
the  way  to  Oxford,  for  he  returned 
in  little  more  than  half  an  hour,  before 
the  surgeon  could  dress  and  mount 
his  horse. 

However,  Chesterton  waa  evidently 
still  living ;  and  when  the  surgeon  did 
arrive  be  gave  some  hopes  of  his  re- 
covery. The  weight  of  the  blow  bad 
been  in  some  degree  broken  by  the 
gun  which  poor  Harry  had  raised  in 
his  hand,  and  this  only  could  have 
saved  tbe  skull  from  fracture. 

Of  course  we  had  soon  plenty  of 
volunteers  who  were  ready  to  be  use- 
fill  in  any  way;  and  when  at  last 
the  police  had  made  their  appearance, 
and  removed  both  the  living  and  the 
dead,  and  Chesterton  had  been  laid 
in  Brown's  room,  and  the  surgeon, 
having  applied  the  usual  remedies,  had 
composedly  accepted  Mrs  Nutt's  offer 
to  make  up  a  bed  for  him,  and  be- 
taken himself  thereto,  as  if  such  events 
were  to  him  matters  of  everyday  oc- 
currence— I  suppose  they  were — it 
struck  me,  for  the  first  time,  that 
there  was  a  remarkable  contrast  be- 
tween Brown's  hurried  manner  and 
disturbed  countenance  now,  compared 
with  his  perfect  coolness  and  self-pos- 
session while  the  danger  seemed  most 
imminent,  which  even  Chesterton's 
dangerous  state  did  not  sufficiently 
account  for. 

How  lucky  it  waa,  -Brown,"  said 

*|  my  gun  had  a  load  of  duck-shot 
in  itl  Don't  you  remember  I  was 
going  to  have  fired  it  off  ?  And  that 
you  should  have  laid  your  hand  upon 
It  in  the  kitchen  1  I  looked  for  it  as 
we  came  by,  but  could  not  isee  it." 
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I'll  tdl  you  what,  Hawthme :  I 
almost  wish  I  had  not  seen  it:  I 
^ould  not  have  had  a  man^s  lifo  to 
answer  for." 

Why,  Brown,"  said  I  with  ione 
surprise,  surely  you  caa  teve  no 
scruple  about  dial  poor  wrofeck't 
death?  Why.hehasaUbvl  nmrdend 
poor  Han7--jf,  indeed,  he  wtt  gets 
over  it" 

"  Very  true,  very  tme,''  replied 
Brown,  looking  at  the  bed  where 
Chesterton  was  lying  in  titter  nnoQn« 
sciousness ;  he  seems  to  sleep  very 
quietly  now.  I  don^t  think  be  knew 
any  one  just  now  when  he  opoied  hia 
eyes:  did  yon  see  the  blow,  Haw« 
thome?" 

''Yes,"  said  I;  "the  lock  of  the 
gun  is  broken,  and  I  faney  that  saved 
him;  but  he  would  have  had  titUe 
chance  fix)m  a  second:  that  shot  cima 
Just  in  time." 

''  I  covered  the  man  fit>m  the  om>* 
ment  he  first  raised  the  bar:  yoar 
head  was  m  a  line  with  him,  or  I 
should  have  fired  sooner.  I  hardly 
thought  you  would  have  escaped  soma 
part  of  the  charge  as  it  was.  Well, 
if  poor  Harry  lives,  perhaps  it  is  well 
as  it  is,  if  not"  

''  You  have  but  spared  the  hang « 
man  some  trouble,"  said  1.  ^  Come, 
man,  don't  give  way  to  this  morbid 
feeling.  I  don^t  say  but  what  it  does 
you  credit,  Brown,  to  regret  the  ne- 
cessity for  taking  a  man's  lifis,  era 
to  save  your  firicnd*s;  bot,  depend 
upon  it,  your  conduct  to-night  is  jos- 
tifiable  before  a  far  higher  inqne^ 
than  the  coroner's.  Do  yon  think  If 
I  had  been  in  ^our  place  I  should  have 
hesitated  one  instant?  No!  nor  have 
been  half  as  scrupulous  afterwardB.  I 
fiear." 

''You  havB  not  blood  upon  your 
hand,"  said  Brown  family.  ^«  And 
remember,  if  we  had  taken  poor  C1ie»- 
terton's  advice,  and  frightened  then 
off  at  first,  all  this  mi^t  have  bem 
spared ;  it  was  my  fblly  in  determin- 
ing to  take  upon  myself  the  dBoe  of 
thief-taker— cursed  foUy  it  was  t" 

The  impression  whioh  the  emits  of 
the  last  hour  had  left  upon  my  own 
mind  was  any  thing  but  a  pJeasant 
one ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  assume  an 
indifference  which  I  did  not  f^l,  and 
use  a  lighter  tone  than  I  should  will- 
ingly  have  done  in  speaking  of  the 
death  of  a  fcUow-creature,  bowaysr 
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naavoidablOf  lb  order  to  keep  np 
Brown^a  spirits,  and  prevent  bim  from 
dwelling  upon  hia  ebare  in  tbe  catas- 
trophe with  that  morbid  degree  of 
sensitiveness,  of  tbe  effects  of  which  I 
began  to  be  really  apprehensive.  He 
wanted  me  to  lie  down  and  trj  to 
sleep,  aajing  that  be  would  watch 
with  Chesterton;  but  this  I  was  la 
no  mood  to  agree  to,  even  bad  I  not 
been  unwilling  to  leave  him  to  his 
present  reflections  ;  so  we  drew  a 
small  table  dose  to  the  fire  In  the  sit* 
ting-room,  leaving  the  door  open  that 
we  might  hear  anj  movement  of  the 
patient,  and  waited  for  dajbreah:  with 
feelings  to  which  perhaps  we  had  been 
too  little  accustomed.  They  were 
doubtless  wholesome  for  ua  in  after 
life ;  but  at  the  time  those  hours  of 
watching  were  painful  indeed.  Itwaa 
a  night  which,  then  and  since,  I  wished 
could  be  blotted  from  my  page  of  life, 
and  be  as  if  it  had  never  been.  I 
lure  grown  older  and'  sadder,  if  not 
wiser,  since,  and  feel  now  that  there 
are  recollections  in  which  I  then  took 
delight  which  I  could  far  more  safely 
part  with. 

The  danger  in  Chesterton's  case^ 
though  at  one  time  imminent,  was 
soon  over ;  and  a  few  days'  quiet  at 
the  farm  enabled  hun  to  be  removed 
to  college.  Beading  was,  of  course, 
forbidden  him  for  some  time ;  and  be* 
fore  term  began,  he  had  left  Oxford 
with  his  father,  to  keep  perfectly 
quiet  for  a  few  months  in  the  conn* 
try.  The  gratitu^  which  he  and  all 
his  family  expressed  to  Brown  as 
having  been  undoubtedly  the  means 
of  saving  his  life,  was  naturally  un- 
bounded; and  it  did  more  than  aU 
•Ise  to  reconcile  him  to  the  idea 
which  haunted  him,  as  he  declared, 
day  and  night,  having  that  man's 
blood  upon  his  head.  I  knew  that 
Chesterton  had  warmly  pressed  hhn 
to  oome  home  with  hbn ;  but  as  his 
name  was  down  for  the  approaching 
examination,  for  which  he  was  quite 
sufficiently  prepared,  it  was  not  with- 
out astonishmmt  that  I  heard  him 
one  morning,  just  before  Chesterton's 
departure,  announce  his  intention  of 
going  down  with  hJm  and  his  father. 

thmk,"  said  he,  ''the  constant 
right  of  poor  Harry  will  do  me  good 
just  now ;  I  am  not  given  to  roman- 
cusg,  Hawthorne,  as  you  know ;  but, 
waking  or  sleeping,  when  I  am  by 


myself,  t  see  that  man  standing  with 
the  crow-bar  uplifted  just  as  he  waa 
when  I  shot  him ;  and  I  think,  if  I 
can  but  manage  to  get  Harry  Ches** 
terton's  figure  between  him  and  me, 
as  it.  was  that  night,  and  feel  that 
pulling  the  trigger  perhaps  saved  his. 
life,  why  then  the  picture  will  be  some« 
thing  less  horrible  that  it  is  now." 

"WeU,"  said  I,  ''John,  I  think 
you  do  right ;  but  I  can  tell  you  this, 
that  the  same  sort  of  tableau  is  very 
often  before  my  eyes;  and  the  hor^ 
ror  that  I  fed  is  what  I  did  then— 
seeing  Chesterton's  brains  knocked 
out,  as  I  thought,  and  struggling  in: 
vain  to  get  near  hiA;  sooner  thatt 
feel  that  again  in  reality^the  thought 
of  it  is  bad  enough — ^I'd  shoot  that 
villain  ten  times  running,  if  I  only 
had  the  chance." 

"  You  never  had  the  chance,  Haw« 
thome ;  pray  Qod  you  never  mi^." 

Such  was  nearly  my  last  intervieW| 
for  some  years,  with  my  friend  John 
Brown ;  for  I  bad  taken  my  degree 
and  left  college  before  he  came  up 
again  to  pass  his  examination.  He 
was  subpoenaed,  with  myself,  as  a 
witness  on  the  trial  of  the  man  whom 
we  had  secured^  which  took  place  at 
the  next  assizes ;  but  I  was  informed 
by  the  prisoner's  attorney  of  his  in- 
tention to  plead  guilty,  the  case  against 
him  being  such  a  strong  one ;  Browii 
was  thus  enabled  without  much  risk 
to  remain  hi  the  country  with  Ches* 
terton,  and  we  were  both  spared  be- 
ing placed  in  the  painftil  position  of 
important  witnesses  in  a  trial  of  life 
and  death. 

The  man's  eonfession  was  full,  and 
apparently  honest ;  and  it  was  a  satis** 
lotion  to  find  that  the  wretch  who 
had  fallen  was  a  man  of  well-known 
desperate  character,  and  probably,  as 
the  prisoner  asserted,  the  concocter 
of  the  whole  business :  while  all  were 
murderers  in  intention.  Had  they 
succeeded  in  effecting  thchr  object  by 
plundering  the  house,  Farmer  Nutt, 
whose  h^its  of  staging  somewhat 
late  firom  home  on  fiair  nights  were 
well  known  to  all  the  neighbourhood, 
was  to  have  been  waylaid  on  the 
towing-path  which  led  to  his  house, 
and  as,  although  a  quiet  man,  there 
was  a  good  deal  or  resolute  spirit 
about  him,  and  he  would  have  had 
a  heavy  purse  with  him,  the  proceeds 
of  stock  sold  at  the  fair,  with  which 
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he  would  not  eaeHy  have  parted, 
there  was  no  question  but  that  he 
would  have  found  a  grave  in  the 
eanal.  Of  Brown's  lodging  in  the 
house  the  party  were  well  aware; 
but  they  haa  laid  their  plans  so  wari- 
ly for  effecting  an  entrance  without 
noise,  and  easily  everpowering  the 
women,  that  they  hoped  either  alto« 
gether  to  avoid  disturbing  his  quar- 
ter of  the  house,  or  making  it  evident 
to  him  that  resistance  was  useless. 
Of  course,  our  appearance  was  wholly 
unexpected;  they  had  watched  for 
acme  time,  but  we  had  been  so  quiet 
for  the  last  hour  (being  in  truth  more 
than  half  asleep)  that  they  had  no 
suspicion  of  there  being  any  one  stir- 
ring in  Brown's  rooms. 

I  saw  the  unfortunate  prisoner 
several  times,  and  found  him  open 
and  communicative  on  every  subject 
but  one.  Any  information  with  re- 
gard to  his  accomplice  who  had 
escaped,  he  always  steadily  refused ; 
nor  did  a  single  unguarded  word  ever 
drop  from  him  in  conversation  with 
any  one  by  which  the  slightest  clue 
could  be  obtained  as  to  his  identity. 
Even  the  police  inspector,  the  most 
plausible  and  unscrupulous  of  his 
class,  a  perfect  Machiavel  among  the 
Feelers,  who  could  make  a  prisoner 
believe  he  was  his  only  friend  while 
he  was  doing  his  best  to  put  the 
halter  round  his  neck,  even  his  prac- 
tised policy  was  unsuccessful  here. 
There  was  little  doubt,  however,  that 
it  was  some  person  familiar  with  the 
premises,  from  the  drcumstance  that 
poor  Boxer,  whose  silence  on  the 
bight  of  the  attack  we  had  all  been 
surprised  at,  and  who  was  not  of  a 
mood  to  be  easily  inveigled  by 
strangers,  even  with  the  usual  attrac- 
tions of  poisoned  meat,  &c.,  had  dis- 
appeared, and  was  never  heard  of 
from  that  time  forth.  Suspicion  of 
course  fellupon  several ;  but  the  mat- 
ter remains  to  this  day,  I  believe,  a 
mystery.  The  prisoner,  as  I  have 
said,  pleaded  guilty,  and  received 
sentence  of  death ;  under  the  circum- 
Btances  of  the  crime,  and  its  nearly 
fatal  result,  no  other  could  be  ex- 
pected ;  nor  did  the  Judge  who  tried 
him  hold  out  the  slightest  hope  of 
mercy.  But  his  full  confession,  with 
regard  to  himself  and  the  man  who 
bid  fallen,  with  his  honourable  silenoe 
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as  to  their  more  fbrtnnale  oompadon, 
his  youth,  (he  was  but  a  year  Mer 
than  myaelf,)  and  his  whole  bearing 
since  his  imprisonment,  had  impress* 
ed  myself  and  others  deeply  in  his 
favour;  a  memcHrial  of  the  case  was 
drawn  up  representing  that  justice 
might  wdl  be  satisfied  witii  the  vio- 
lent death  of  one  crinunal  already, 
and  after  being  signed  by  all  parties 
of  any  influence  in  the  neigfaboorfaood, 
was  forwarded  for  presentation  to  the 
crown.  But  the  judge  declared  that 
he  could  not,  oonsistentiy  with  his 
duty,  back  our  implication,  and,  to 
our  extreme  disappointment,  an  an- 
swer was  returned  that  the  law  in 
this  case  must  take  its  comse.  A 
private  and  personal  interest  was  at 
work,  however,  which  for  once  proved 
more  powerfol  than  judges  or  borne 
secretaries.    Brown  had  signed  our 
memorial  of  course ;  but,  drejMling  an 
unfavourable  reply,  had  forwai^Aed 
through  other  channels  a  short  but 
strong  remonstrance  directly  to  the 
Queen.  He  spoke  tonctungly  of  his 
own  distressed  state  of  mind  at  hav- 
ing so  youuff  in  life  been  compdM 
in  defence  of  his  friend  to  take  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature,  and  prayed 
her  Maiesty   to  restore,  as  she  only 
could,  his  peace  of  nund,  by  giving 
him  a  life  in  exchange  for  that  which 
he  had  taken  away."  A  letter  ac- 
companied a  reprieve  by  retain  of 
post,  addressed  to  John  Brown,  which 
he  preserves  with  a  care  almost  sa- 
perstitious;  it  contains  a  fow  short 
lines,  dictated  by  a  royal  spirit  and  a 
woman's  heart,  and  signed  Vicio- 
BiA."  Victoria!  mercy  and  humani- 
ty, the  victory  was  indeed  yonrs  I 

Of  John  Brown  I  have  litde  to 
add.  Like  others  with  whom  I  was 
at  one  time  so  long  and  intimately 
allied,  I  have  seen  nothing  c(  him 
now  for  years.  The  Dean  was  re- 
lieved as  if  fix>m  an  incubus  when  he 
left  college,  though  I  believe  there 
was  a  cessation  or  all  open  hostility 
after  his  return  from  Chesterton's. 
At  least  the  only  authenticated  mes- 
tion  of  any  allusion  to  old  grievances 
on  my  friend's  part  is,  that  when  be 
paid  Mr  Hodgett  the  nsual  fees  which 
fall  to  the  Dean's  share,  upon  taJda; 
his  B.A,  he  asked  him  '^whether he 
allowed  discount  for  ready  money?" 

HAWTBOUrK. 
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KEUBON^S  DESPATCHES  AND  LETTEBS. 

Tre  oommon  idea  of  a  sailor—-  conceive,  might  have  found  as  fitting 
whether  with  a  commodore's  broad  an  arena  in  Westminster  Hall,  or  even 
pendant,  a  lieutenant's  wooden  leg,  or  in  Westminster  Abbey — with  reve- 
a  foremast-man's  pigtail — was,  at  one  rence  be  it  spoken — as  on  the  qaarter- 
time,  a  wild,  thoughtless,  rollicking  deck  of  a  man-of-war ;  for  we  main- 
man,  with  veiy  broad  shoulders  and  tain  it  is  of  less  consequence  for 
a  very  red  face,  who  talked  mcessantly  a  man  to  be  a  great  pleader  or  an 
about  shivering  his  timben,  and  eloquent  divine,  (where  the  utmost 
thought  no  more  of  eating  a  score  or  extent  of  evil  resultine  from  the  ab- 
two  of  Frenchmen  than  if  they  had  sence  of  eloquence  and  acuteness  is  a 
been  sprats.   Such  was  the  effect  of  law-suit  lost  or  a  congregation  lulled 
the  veracious  chronicles  of  our  coun-  to  sleep,)  than  that  he  should  be 
tiyinan  Tobias,  and  the  lifelike  de-  active,  energetic,  skilfhl,  in  one  of  the 
Bcriptions  of  old  Trunnion,  and  Tom  leviathans  afloat  on  the  brine." 
Bowling,  and  the  rest.  The  jack-tar,  Science,  zeal,  courage,  and  self-re- 
as  represented  by  him— with  the  ad*  liance,  are  very  pretty  qualities  to 
^tion,  perhaps,  of  a  few  softening  find  in  the  fool  of  the  family — ^and 
features,  but  still  the  man  of  blood  without  these,  no  man  can  ever  be  a 
and  'ounds,  breathing  fire  and  smoke,  sailor.   But  what  opportunity  is  there 
and  with  a  constant  inclination  to  luff  in  the  navy  for  the  display  of  the 
helms  and  steer  a  point  or  two  to  wonderful  abilities  of  the  fool  of  the 
windward—has  retained  possession  of  family's  antipode,  the  genius?  No- 
the  stage  to  the  present  time;  and  thing  will  do  for  the  surpassing  bright- 
Mr  T.  P.  Cooke  still  shuffles,  and  ness  of  some  Highland  star  but  law  or 
rolls,  and  dances,  and  fights-^the  politics;  so  Donald  has  Latin  and 
lieau-ideal  and  impersonation  of  the  Greek  shovelled  into  him  out  of  the 
instrument  with  wMch  Britannia  rules  dignified  hat  of  some  prebendary  or 
the  waves.    And  that  the  canvass  bishop,  goes  to  Oxford,  talks  on  all 
waves  of  the  Surrey  are  admirably  manner  of  subjects  as  if  his  tongue 
ruled  by  such  instruments,  we  have  had  discovered  the  perpetual  motion, 
no  intention  of  disputing ;  nor  would  goes  to  the  bar,  where  the  said  motion 
it  be  possible  to  pUce  visibly  before  is  the  only  one  he  is  called  upon  to 
the  public  the  peculiar  qualifications  make,  forces  hunself  into  high  society, 
that  constitute  a  first-rate  sailor,  any  wriggles  his  way  into  Parliament — 
more  than  those  which  form  a  first-  the  true  Trophonins's  cave  of  aspiring 
rate  lawyer.  The  freaks  of  a  young  orators — and  becomes  a  silent  De- 
templar  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  mosthenes,  as  he  has  long  been  a 
triumphs  of  Lord  Eldon,  as  the  dash  lawless  Coke ;  and  ends  at  last  in  a 
and  vivacity  of  any  fictitious  middy  paroxysm  of  wonder  that  bis  credi- 
have  to  do  with  the  Fhrst  of  June,  tors  are  hard-hearted  and  his  country 
Sailors  are  made  of  sterner  stuff ;  and  ungrateful,  so  that,  instead  of  being 
of  all  classes  of  men,  have  their  highest  promoted  to  a  seat  at  the  Admiralty, 
faculties  called  earliest  into  use,  and  he  is  removed  to  one  in  the  Fleet — 
kept  most  constantly  in  exerdse.  Let  which  brings  him  very  nearly  to  the 
no  man,  therefore,  think  of  the  navy  same  position  he  would  have  been 
as  a  last  resource  for  the  stupidest  of  placed  in,  if  a  true  estimate  had  been 
his  sons.    He  will  chew  salt-junk,  formed  of  his  powers  at  first.  Oh 
and  waik  with  an  easy  negligence  fathers!  if  Tom  is  a  donkey,  keep 
acquired  firom  a  course  of  practice  in  him  at  home  or  make  him  an  attor- 
the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  and  in  due  time  ney — it  is  amazing  how  a  few  years 
arrive  at  his  double  epaulettes,  and  in    the  ofiice"  will  brighten  him — 
be  a  blockhead  to  the  end  of  the  chap-  but  don't  trust  the  lives  of  men,  and 
ter.  But  all  this  stupidity,  we  humbly  the  honour  of  the  flag,  to  any  but  the 
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best  and  wisest  of  your  sons.  Sach 
a  school  for  moral  training  has  never 
be€»i  devised  as  one  of  the  floating 
colleges  that  carry  guns.  The  yonng- 
eit  midshipmaa  acqniies  habits 
command,  the  oldest  captain  practises 
the  ennobling  virtne  of  obedience;  and 
these,  we  take  it,  form  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  man^s  nsefol  existence. 
Power  gives  self-respect,  responsi* 
bility  gives  oantion,  and  subjection 
gives  humility.  With  all  these  nnitedi 
as  they  are  in  every  rank  in  the  ser- 
vice, the  character  has  little  room 
left  for  improvement ;  tenderness  and 
generosity,  in  addition,  make  a  man 
a  Collingwood  or  Fellew—- genius  and 
heroism  make  him  a  Nelson. 

But  not  through  flowery  paths  do 
genius  and  heroism  tread  on  their 
path  to  fame.  What  a  length  of 
weary  way,  with  what  antres  vsst 
and  deserts  idle,  and  pathless  wilder« 
Besses  bestrown,  lay  between  the 
Raisonable  of  1770  and  the  Tie* 
tory  of  1806!  and  yet  through  them 
all,  the  traveller's  eye  was  unalter- 
ably fixed  on  the  gnBt  light  that  hia 
soul  saw  filling  the  whole  sky  with 
its  radiance,  and  which  he  knew  the 
whole  time  was  reflected  from  the 
Baltic,  and  the  Kile,  and  Trafalgar* 
The  letters  of  Nelson  just  given  to 
the  public  by  the  industry  of  Sir  Har« 
ris  Nicolas,  will  hereafter  be  the 
manual  of  the  sailor,  as  the  sister  ser« 
vice  has  found  a  guide  in  the  2>e« 
tpatckeB  of  the  DuM  of  Wtiiingkm. 
All  that  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
well-known  talent  of  the  editor,  united 
to  an  enthusiasm  for  his  hero,  which 
has  carried  him  triumphantiy  through 
the  extraordinary  labour  of  investi« 
gating  and  ascertaining  every  fact  in 
the  slightest  degree  bearing  upon  his 
subject,  is  to  be  found  in  this  volume, 
in  which,  from  the  beglnnhsg  to  the 
end,  by  a  continned  series  of  letters, 
Nelson  is  made  his  own  historian; 
and  we  sincerely  believe,  divesting 
ourselves  as  far  as  possible  of  all  pre* 
judlce  and  partiality,  that  no  charac- 
ter ever  came  purer  from  the  ordeal 
of  unreserved  communication — where 
not  a  thought  is  concealed  or  an  ex- 
pression studied— than  the  true  friend, 
the  good  son,  the  affectionate  brother, 
Horatio  Nelson.  The  correspondence 
in  this  volume  only  extends  from  1777 
\o  1794,  and  ^o  blot  has  yet  occurred 


to  mar  the  brightness  of  a  character 
where  there  Is  so  much  to  like,  that 
the  reader  finds  it  difficult  to  dwell 
on  the  heroic  parts  of  it  which  he  is 
only  called  Upon  to  adouro.  When 
the  volume  ends,  he  is  only  thirty*six 
years  old,  and  is  captain  of  the  Aga* 
memnon;  but  his  path  ia  dMtfly 
traced  out — his  name  ia  in  men*s 
mouths  and  his  chartcter  established. 
And,  looking  over  the  wholo  corre- 
spondence, nothing,  perhi4»,  Is  so 
striking  as  the  early  devek^ment  of 
his  peculiar  qualities,  and  the  firm 
unswerving  line  he  struck  Into  from 
the  beginning  and  oontinaed  in  to 
the  last.  A  self-reliance,  amounting 
in  weaker  and  less  egnaDy-halanrrd 
natures  to  doggedness  and  conceit 
a  olear  perception  of  the  circoBistanoes 
of  a  case  ahnost  resembling  inanition 
— «  patriotism  veiging  on  the  xvman- 
tio,  and  a  sense  of  duty  never  for  a 
moment  yiekUng  to  the  whips  and 
scorns  that  patient  merit  of  the  un- 
worthy takes,"  are  displayed  in  every 
Incident  of  his  life,  frvm  the  time  that 
he  left  the  quiet  parsonage-honse  at 
Bumham  Thorpe,  till  he  finished  hb 
furious  career. 

At  twelve  years  of  age,  be  jofaied 
his  uncle  in  the  Raisonable  abD^-fonv, 
and  served  in  her  as  midshipman  for 
five  months ;  and  few  people  woold 
have  been  able  to  discover  the  future 
hero  in  the  feeble  boy  he  mnat  have 
been  at  that  time.  Still  less,  perhaps, 
would  they  have  expected  the  fntm 
Bronte,  a  few  months  lata:,  in  the 
person  of  a  Uttie  Mow,  no  koger  a 
midshipman  hi  the  Royal  Kavy,  bat 
a  working  *^  youngster"  on  boluti  a 
West  India  ship,  as  he  Informs  us  hi 
his  Sketch  of  my  Life,**  bdongbig 
to  the  house  of  Hlbbert,  Furrier,  and 
Horton,  from  which  he  returned  to 
the  Triumph  at  Chatham,  a  good 
practical  seaman,  but  with  a  hener 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  a  finn  belief 
in  a  saying  then  constant  wHh  the 
seamen,  Aft  the  most  honoov  ibr- 
ward  the  better  man.^  The  next  situ- 
ation we  find  him  in,  wiH  probeblf 
shock  the  delloate  feelings  of  tender 
mammas,  who  expect  their  sons  to  be 
admirals  without  any  apprpnticesh^; 
ibr  he  is  rated  on  the  books  of  the 
Triumph  as  "  captain's  servant "  ior 
one  year,  two  months,  and  two  days. 
We  msy  in  eoM  neaaora  nliofv  their 
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minds,  bj  aMoring  them,  that  he  did  cotme  of  Ufe,  we  ihall  hardly  be  call- 
not  wear  livery,  and  waa  never  called  ed  upon  to  observe,  that  NeLson  waa 
upon  to  bmah  the  captain's  coat.  But  no  gi-eat  scholar,  as  we  perceive  that 
the  horrid  man  submitted  even  to  his  school  education  Was  finished  when 
lower  degradation,  in  order  to  get  he  was  twelve  y6ars  old.    And  we 
experience  in  his  profession,  which  owe  hearty  thanks  to  Sir  Harris  Ni- 
our  Kcginald  Augustus  could  never  colaa  for  having  restored  the  letters 
have  thought  of;  for  he  tells  us,  that  to  their  original  language,  unoicero* 
"  when  the  expedition  towards  the  rian  as  it  may  be ;  for  he  informs  us, 
North  Pole  was  fitted  out,  although  that  some  of  those  which  had  been 
no  boys  were  allowed  to  go  in  the  formerly  published  in  the  different 
ships — as  of  no  use — yet  nothing  biographies  of  the  hero,  were  so  im- 
couid  prevent  my  using  every  interest  proved  and  beautified  that  it  was 
to  go  with  Captain  Iiutwidge  in  the  difficult  to  recognise  them.   Bv  pro- 
Carcass,  and  as  I  fancied  I  was  to  fill  per  clipphig  and  pruning,  altering 
a  man's  place,  I  begged  I  might  be  some  sentences  and  exchanging  others, 
his  cockswain ;  which,  finding  my  ar-  an  ingenious  editor  might  transmo- 
dent  desire  for  going  with  him,  Cap-  griphy  these  simple  epistles  into  the 
tain  Lntwidge  complied  with."  philippics  of  Junius ;  and  therefore 
And  Cockswain  Nelson    exerted  we  derive  complete  satisfaction  from 
himself,  (when  the  boats  were  fitted  the  conviction,  that,  in  this  compile- 
ont  to  quit  the  two  ships  blocked  up  tion,  every  sentence  is  exactly  as  it 
in  the  ice,)  to  have  the  command  of  was  written.   With  one  other  obser* 
a  fonr- oared  cutter  raised  upon,  yation,  (which  we  make  for  the  sake 
which  was  given  him,  with  twelve  of  the  Laura  Matildas  who  are  hor« 
men ;  and  he  prided  himself  in  fancy-  rified  at  the     cockswain,")  we  shall 
ing  he  could  navigate  her  better  than  proceed  to  give  such  extracts  from  the 
any  other  boat  in  the  ship."  letters  as  we  consider  the  most  charac- 
And  we  will  back  the  cockswain  to  teristic ;  and  *Hhat  'ere  observation,'* 
any  amount,  though  he  was  then  only  as  was  said  by  Mr  Listen,    is  this 
fifteenrand  probably  did  not  weigh  here,"  that  Nelson  was  of  what  is  usu- 
more  than  five  stone.  ally  called  a  very  good  family'-*belng 
But  the  vulgarity  of  the  fellow  will  nearly  connected  with  the  Walpoles, 
be  the  death  of  us,  and  our  Laura  Earls  of  Orford,  and  the  Turners  of 
Matilda  will  never  listen  wltliout  dis«  Warham,  in  Norfolk.  But  for  further 
gust  to  the    Death  of  Nelson  "again  I  information  on  this  point,  we  refer 
for  he  tells  us,  that  on  the  return  of  them  to  an  abstract  of  the  pedigree 
the  Polar  expedition,  he  was  placed  prefixed  to  the  letters.  In  the  year 
in  the  Bacehorse  of  twenty  guns,  with  1777,  and  several  following  years, 
Captain  Farmer,  and  watched  in  the  Nelson's    principal  correspondents 
foretop  I ! !  And  it  is  probable,  during  were  his  brother,  the  Bev.  WiU 
2dl  these  mutations,  that  he  very  sel-  liam  Nelson,  who  succeeded  as  se* 
dom  tasted  venison,  and  drank  very  cond  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile  and 
little  champagne.    But  even  in  the  of  Hilborough,  and  was  created  £ari 
absence  of  those  usual  luxuries  of  the  Nelson — Captahi  William  Locker, 
cockpit,  he  made  himself  a  thorough  then  in  command  of  the  Lowestofib,  of 
seaman ;  and  when  serving  in  the  whom  very  interesting  memoirs  have 
Worcester  sixty-four,  with  Captain  been  published  by  his  son  Edward 
Mark  Bobinson,  he  says,  with  charac-  Hawke  Locker,  Esq.,  late  a  commis- 
teristic,  because  fully  justified  pride,  sioner  of  Greenwich  Hospital — the 
although  my  age  might  have  been  Bev.  Edmund  Nelson  (his  father) 
a  sufficient  cause  for  not  entrusting  ^besides  the  secretary  to  the  Admi- 
me  with  the  charge  of  a  watch,  yet  ralty,  and  the  official  personages  to 
Captain  Bobinson  used  to  say,  ho  whom  his  despatches  were  addressed, 
felt  as  easy  when  I  was  upon  deck  as  To  show  the  affectionate  nature  of 
any  officer  in  the  ship."  the  man,  wo  shall  quote  his  first  let- 
And  this  brings  us  to  1777,  the  ter  to  Captain  Locker,  who  was  one 
date  of  his  commission,  and  the  com-  of  his  dearest  friends.   The  address 
mencement  of  his  correspondence,  of  the  letter  is  wantmg,  but  it  wonld 
After  the  simple  statement  of  his  appear  to  have  been  written  during 
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Captdn  Locker^s  temporaiy  absence 
from  his  ship,  in  conseqaence  of  ill 
health:-- 

**  LowMtoffe,  Aft  Besy 

Augua  12, 1777. 

"  My  most  worthy  Friend — I  am  ex- 
ceedingly obliged  to  you  for  the  good 
opinion  yon  entertain  of  me,  and  will 
do  my  utmost  that  yon  may  hare  no 
occasion  to  change  it,  I  hope  God  Al- 
mighty will  be  pleased  to  spare  your 
life  for  your  own  sake  and  that  of  your 
family;  but  should  any  thing  happen 
to  you  (which  I  sincerely  pray  God 
may  not)  you  may  be  assured  that  no- 
thing shaU  be  wanting  on  my  part  for 
the  taking  care  of  your  effects,  and  de- 
Hyering  safe  to  Mrs  Locker  such  of 
them  as  may  be  thought  proper  not  to 
be  disposed  of.  You  mentioned  the 
word  consolation  in  your  letter — I  shall 
have  a  very  great  one,  when  I  think  I 
have  served  faithfully  the  best  of  friends, 
and  the  most  amiable  of  women.  All 
the  services  I  can  render  to  your  family, 
yon  may  be  assured  shall  be  done ;  and 
shall  never  end  but  with  my  life;  and 
may  God  Almighty,  of  his  great  good- 
ness, keep,  bless,  and  preserve  you  and 
your  family,  is  the  most  fervent  prayer 
of  your  faithful  servant, 

HOSATIO  NeI.0011." 

In  1781  he  was  appointed  comman- 
der of  the  Albemarle,  of  twenty-eight 
gans,  and  in  the  following  year  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  a  strong  French 
force  in  Boston  Bay.  The  sailing 
qualities  of  the  Albemarle  beat  the 
line^of-battle  ships,  and  he  immediate- 
ly brought  to  for  a  frigate  that  formed 
part  of  the  chasing  sqaadron,  but  his 
conrtesy  was  declined,  and  the  frigate 
bore  away.  He  dwells,  in  several  of 
his  letters,  on  his  good  fortune  in  get- 
ting off;  but,  in  the  following  one  to 
his  father,  he  omits  aU  mention  of  his 
ci  allenge  to  the  pursuer : — 

Albemarle,  Isle  of  Bie, 

River  St  Lawrenee, 
October  19, 1782. 

"My  dear  Father — 1  wrote  to  Mr 
Suckling  when  I  was  at  Newfoundland, 
but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
writing  to  you  till  this  time.  I  expected 
to  have  sailed  for  England  on  the  first 
of  November,  but  our  destination  is 
now  altered,  for  we  sail  with  a  fleet  for 
New  York  to-morrow;  and  from  there 
I  think  it  very  likely  we  shall  go  to  the 
prtmd  theatre  of  actions — the  West  In- 
dies;  but,  in  our  line  of  lifci  we  are 


tore  of  no  one  thing.  Wheii  I  reidi 
New  York  you  shall  hear  what  becomes 
of  me ;  but,  while  I  have  health,  it  is 
indifferent  to  me  (were  it  not  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  yon  and  my  hrothen 
and  sisters)  where  I  go.  Health,  thift 
greatest  of  blessings,  is  what  I  never 
truly  enjoyed  tiU  I  saw ybtr  Canada.  The 
change  it  has  wrought  I  am  eonvineed 
is  tnly  wonderfuL  I  moat  aneerely 
wish,  my  dear  lather,  I  eonld  coo^- 
ment  you  the  same  way ;  bat  I  hope 
Bath  has  done  yon  a  great  deal  of  good 
this  summer.  I  have  not  had  much 
success  in  the  prize  way,  but  it  is  all  id 
good  time,  and  I  do  not  know  I  oi^t 
to  complain ;  for,  though  I  took  seven], 
but  had  not  the  good  fortone  to  get  one 
safe  into  port,  yet,  on  the  other  side,  I 
escaped  from  five  French  men-of-war 
in  a  wonderful  manner.  .  .  .  Farewell, 
my  dearest  father,  and  assure  yoondf 
I  always  am,  and  ever  shall  be,  your 
dutlAil  son, 

HOBATIO  NBLaov." 

In  the  following  month  he  writes 
to  his  friend  Locker — "  I  am  a  candi- 
date with  Lord  Hood  for  a  linc-of- 
battle  ship ;  he  has  honoured  me  high- 
ly by  a  letter,  for  wishing  to  go  off 
this  statton  to  a  station  of  service, 
and  has  promised  me  his  friendship. 
Prince  William  is  with  him.*'  And 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas  adds  in  a  note— 
"H.R.H.  Prince  WiDiam  Heniy, 
third  son  of  King  George  m,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Clarence,  Adniiral  of 
the  Fleet,  (Lord  High  Admiral  ?)  and 
King  WiUiam  IV."  The  Prince  ho- 
noured Nelson  with  his  wannest 
friendship,  and  many  letters  in  this 
collection  were  addressed  to  his  Royal 
Highness. 

The  following  description  of  Kel- 
son by  the  prince  is  extremelj  inter- 
esting : — 

"  I  was  then  a  midshipman  on  board 
the  Barfleur,  lying  in  the  Narrows  off 
Staten  Island,  and  had  the  watch  on 
deck,  when  Captain  Nelson  of  the  Albe- 
'  marie  came  in  his  barge  alongside,  who 
appeared  to  be  the  merest  boy  of  a  cap- 
tain I  ever  beheld ;  and  hb  dress  was 
worthy  of  attention.  He  had  on  n  lull 
laced  uniform;  his  lank  nnpowdered 
hair  was  tied  in  a  stiff  Hesdan  tail  of 
an  extraordinary  length;  the  old-fis- 
shioned  flaps  of  Ids  waistcoat  added  to 
the  general  quaintness  of  his  figvre, 
and  produced  an  appearance  which  par- 
ticulfu-ly  attracted  my  notice^  for  I  hud 
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never  seen  tJky  thing  like  it  before,  nor 
could  I  imagine  who  he  was  or  what  he 
cune  about.  My  doubts  were,  however, 
removed  when  Lord  Hood  introduced 
me  to  him.  There  was  something  irre- 
sistibly pleasing  in  his  address  and  con-  • 
Tersation,  and  an  enthusiasm,  when 
roeaking  on  professional  subjects,  that 
showed  he  was  no  common  being.  Nel- 
son, after  this,  went  with  us  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  served  under  Lord  Hood's 
flag  during  his  indefatigable  cruize  off 
Cape  FraD9ois.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  American  war  the  height  of  Nel- 
son's ambition  was  to  command  a  line- 
of-battle  ship;  as  for  prize*money,  it 
never  entered  his  thoughts;  he  had 
always  in  view  the  character  of  his  ma- 
ternal uncla  1  found  him  warmly  at- 
tached to  my  father,  and  singularly 
humane ;  he  had  the  honour  of  the  king's 
service  and  the  independence  of  Uie 
British  navy  particularly  at  heart ;  and 
his  mind  glowed  with  this  idea  as  much 
when  he  was  simply  captain  of  the  Al- 
bemarle, and  had  obtained  none  of  the 
honours  of  his  country,  as  when  he  was 
afterwards  decorated  with  so  much  well- 
earned  distinction." 

Nel8on*s  opinion  of  the  prince,  as  a 
seaman,  was  scarcely  less  high ;  and 
it  says  not  a  little,  in  favour  of  both 
parties,  that  their  friendship  appeara  to 
have  been  founded  on  mutual  respect. 
In  July,  1783,  the  Albemarle  was  paid 
off;  and  Kelson  having  finished  the 
war,  as  he  expresses  it  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Mr  Boss,  without  a  fortune, 
bat  without  a  speck  on  his  character, 
remained  nine  months  on  half-pay. 
But  as  he  determined  to  make  use  of 
his  spare  time  in  mastering  the  French 
— a  feat  which  he  afterwards  accom- 
plished without  a  gi'ammar — ^hc  re- 
solved to  go  to  France  with  his  friend 
Captain  James  Macnamara  for  that 
purpose.  There  are  some  very  Nel- 
sonian  sentences  in  his  correspondence 
while  in  the  land  of  the  Mounseei*s. 
His  contempt  for  epaulettes — which 
were  not  introduced  into  the  English 
navy  till  1795 — ^is  very  amusing ;  and 
he  little  thought,  that  in  one  of  the 
dandified  officers  he  despised  so  much, 
he  should  find  one  of  his  most  distin- 
guished comrades,  the  gallant  Sir 
Alexander  Ball : — 

To  Wn.LiAM  LocREB,  Esq. 

"8t  Omer,.;srov.  2, 1763. 
My  dear  sir — Our  travels,  since  we 
left  you,  have  been  extended  to  a  much 


greater  length  than  I  apprehended ;  but 
I  must  do  Captain  Mac  the  justice  to 
say  it  was  all  my  doings,  and  in  a  great 
measure  against  his  advice ;  but  expe- 
rience bought  is  the  best ;  and  all  mine 
I  have  paid  pretty  dearly  for.  We  dined 
at  Canterbury  the  day  we  parted  from 
you,  and  called  at  Captain  Sandys' 
house,  but  he  was  just  gone  out  to  din- 
ner in  the  country,  therefore  we  did  not 
see  him.  We  slept  at  Doveri  and  next 
morning  at  seven  o'clock  put  to  sea 
with  a  fine  north-west  wind,  and  at  half- 

Sst  ten  we  were  safe  at  breakfast  in 
onsieur  Grandsire's  house  at  Calais. 
His  mother  kept  it  when  Hogarth  wrote 
his  Gaie  of  CalaU.  Sterne's  Smtimen^ 
ial  Journey  is  the  best  description  I  can 
give  of  our  tour.  Mac  advised  me  to 
go  first  to  St  Omer,  as  he  had  expe- 
rienced the  difficulty  of  attempting  to 
fix  in  any  place  where  there  are  no 
English ;  after  dinner  we  set  off,  intend- 
ed for  Montreuil,  sixty  miles  from  Ca- 
lais ;  they  told  us  we  travelled  en  poste, 
but  I  am  sure  we  did  not  get  on  more 
than  four  miles  an  hour.  1  was  highly 
diverted  with  looking  what  a  curious 
figure  the  postilions  in  their  jack-boots, 
and  their  rats  of  horses,  made  together. 
Their  chaises  have  no  springs,  and  the 
roads  generally  paved  like  London 
streets;  therefore  you  will  naturally 
suppose  we  were  pretty  well  shook  to- 
gether by  the  time  we  had  travelled 
two  posts  and  a  half,  which  is  fifteen 
miles,  to  Marquise.  Here  we  were 
shown  into  an  inn— they  called  it,  I 
should  have  called  it  a  pig-stye:  we 
were  shown  into  a  room  with  two  straw 
beds,  and  with  great  difficulty  they 
mustered  up  clean  sheets ;  and  gave  us 
two  pigeons  for  supper,  upon  a  dirty 
cloth,  and  wooden-handled  knives.  Oh, 
what  a  UransiUon  /ram  happy  England  I 
"  But  we  laughed  at  the  repast,  and 
went  to  bed  with  the  determination  that 
nothing  should  ruffle  our  tempers.  Hav- 
ing slept  very  well,  we  set  off  at  daylight 
for  Boulogne,  where  we  breakfasted. 
This  place  was  full  of  English ;  I  sup- 
pose because  wine  is  so  very  cheap. 
We  went  on  after  breakfast  for  Mon- 
treuil, and  passed  through  the  finest  com 
country  that  my  eyes  ever  beheld,  di- 
versified with  fine  woods,  sometimes  for 
mUes  together,  through  noble  forests. 
The  roads  mostly  were  planted  with 
trees,  which  made  as  fine  an  avenue  as 
to  any  gentleman's  country-seat.  Mon- 
treuil is  thirty  miles  from  Boulogne, 
situated  upon  a  small  hill,  in  the  middlo 
of  a  fine  phiin,  which  reached  as  far  a» 
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tlie  «7i  MiAdMiry  jM^  tteepttowwdB 

the  MA,  which  k  about  twelve  milee  firom 
it.  We  put  Qp  at  the  lame  honae,  and 
with  the  same  joUy  landlord  that  reoom- 
mended  lie  Flour  to  Sterne.  Here  we 
wiehed  mueh  to  be  fixed;  but  neither 

good  lodgings  or  masters  eoold  be  had 
ere-*f  or  there  are  no  middling  class  of 
people.  fiUty  noblemen's  families  lived 
m  the  town^  who  owned  the  vast  piain 
round  it^  and  the  rest  Ter  j  poor  indeed. 
This  Is  the  finest  eountry  for  game  that 
«Ter  was  I  partridges  twopence-half- 
penny a  eoi^loy  pheasants  and  weodoooks 
in  proportion;  and,  in  shorty  erery 
species  of  poultry.  We  dlned^  rappeJf 
lay,  and  breaklksted  next  day»  Saturday ; 
then  we  proceeded  on  our  tour,  leaving 
Montreniiy  you  will  suppose,  with  great 
regret. 

•<  We  reached  Abbeville  at  eight 
o'clock ;  hut,  unluckily  for  uB|  two  Eng. 
lishmen,  one  of  whom  called  himself 
Lord  Kingsland — I  can  hardly  suppose 
it  to  be  him-~and  a  Mr  BuUook,  de- 
camped  at  three  o'clock  that  afternoon 
in  debt  to  every  shopkeeper  in  the  plaoe. 
These  gentlemen  kept  elegant  houses^ 
horses,  4ic.  We  found  the  town  in  an 
uproar ;  and  as  no  masters  oould  be  had 
at  this  place  that  could  speak  a  word  of 
English,  and  that  all  masters  that  oould 
speak  English  grammatioally  attend  at 
the  places  that  are  fre^ented  by  tiie 
English,  which  is,  St  Omer,  Lisle,  Dun- 
kirk, and  Boulogne,  to  the  northward 
of  PariSy  and  ss  I  had  no  intention  of 
travelUng  to  the  south  of  France  till  the 
spring,  at  any  rate,  I  determined,  with 
Mac's  advice,  to  steer  for  St  Omer, 
where  we  arrived  last  Tuesday ;  and  I 
own  I  was  surprised  to  find,  that  instead 
of  a  dirty,  nasty  town,  which  I  had 
always  heard  it  represented,  to  find  a 
large  city,  well  paved,  good  streets,  and 
well  lighted. 

"We  lodge  In  a  pleasant  French 
familv,  and  have  our  dhmers  sent  f^om 
a  ira%Uur*$,  There  are  two  very  agree- 
able  young  ladies,  daughters^  who  honour 
Us  with  their  company  pretty  often. 
One  always  makes  our  breakfast,  and 
the  other  our  tea,  and  play  a  game  at 
cards  in  the  evening.  Therefore  I  must 
learn  French,  if  'tis  only  for  the  pleasure 
of  talking  to  them;  for  they  do  not 
speak  a  word  of  English.  Here  are  a 
great  number  of  English  in  this  place ; 
but  we  vbit  only  two  families ;  for,  if  I 
didf  I  should  never  speak  French.  Two 
noble  captains  are  here — ^Ball  and  She- 
pard.  You  do  not  know,  I  believe, 
either  of  them.   They  wear  fine  epaa* 


laltaa,  for  wUeh  I 
oozoombi.  They  hare  not  TimtMTme; 
and  I  shall  not^  be  aasured,  oo«irt  tMr 
acquaintance.  Yon  must  be  heartily 
tired  of  this  long  epistle.  If  yov  caaread 
it;  but  I  have  the  wont  pes  in  ths 
world,  and  I  cant  mend  it.  Qod  blcm 
you ;  aad|  be  assured,  I  am  yoor  siaeecv 
IHend,  and  aJTeotioiiate  homble  servaol^ 
**  Honavio  Nai.aoa." 

In  another  letter  from  St  Omer,  he 
retnms  to  the  charge  against  Daiidy 
Ball  and  Shepard : — 

'^Here  are  two  navy  captaini^  Bell 
and  Shepard,  at  this  place  |  bat  we  do 
not  visit.  They  are  very  fine  gentle- 
men, with  epaulettes,  kon  may  sap- 
pose,  1  hold  them  a  Uttie  cAe^pfor  pottiBg 
on  any  part  of  a  Frenchman's  vniiorsi.'' 

And  in  a  abort  time  after,  he  aaam 
to  have  mad^  up  hia  mind  on  two  T«iy 
important  pointa — poiities  and  the 
]<Yench  people* 

To  ais  naoTABa  Wiuulm, 
.  •  •  As  to  your  havii^  en- 
listed under  the  banners  of  the  Walpoki^ 
[Whigs,]  yon  might  as  well  have  en- 
listed under  those  of  my  grandmother. 
They  are  altogether  the  merest  set  of 
cyphers  that  ever  existed— in  public 
afiairs,  I  mean.  Mr  Pitt,  depend  upoa 
it,  will  stand  against  all  oppoeition.  Aa 
honest  man  must  always,  in  the  en^  get 
the  better  of  a  viUain,  But  1  have  doee 
with  politics.  Let  who  will  get  1%  I 
shall  be  lefl  out." 

"In  about  a  week  or  fortnight,  I 
think  of  returning  to  the  Continent  till 
autumn,  when  I  shall  bring  a  horve,  and 
stay  the  winter  at  Bumham.  I  return 
to  many  charming  women ;  but  mo  dbor- 
minp  fooman  will  return  with  me.  I 
want  to  be  a  proficient  in  the  langusg^ 
which  is  my  only  reason  for  retamiitf. 
I  hate  their  country  and  their  maaaen?' 


country 

In  March  of  this  year,  (1784,)  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Boreas  frigate  of 
twenty-eight  gone ;  and  had  the  ho- 
nour (not  very  highly  valued)  of 
carrymg  oat  Lady  Unghes,  the  wife 
of  the  admiral  on  the  Leeward  Ldand 
station,  and  a  number  of  other  people, 
who  did  not  add  much  to  the  eHiciency 
of  a  man-of-war.  It  was  on  this  sta- 
tion that  he  had  first  an  opportunity 
of  showing  the  deteiminatiou  and  fear- 
lessness of  his  character  In  maintaining 
what  he  thought  the  right— though  ill 
supported,  as  was  to  be  expected,  by 
the  authorities  at  home— against  local 
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lulerartif  wUoh  any  oth«r  maa  would 
not  bftye  r^turtd  to  oppose.  We 
are  not  abont  to  enter  into  the  lilstory 
df  Ne]aoii*s  conduct  in  defence  of  the 
Navigation  Act,  further  than  as  the 
correspondence  on  the  subject  brmgs 
out  some  of  his  pecnliaritics ;  and  the 
Yesult  shows,  as  usual,  the  policy  of 
firmness,  and  the  certainty  of  success 
to  those  who  are  determined  to  obtain 
it. 

Tlie  Americans,  after  the  recognition 
of  their  independence,  were  by  no 
means  willing  to  surrender  some  of 
the  advantages  they  had  eiyoyed  when 
colonists  of  Great  Britain.  Among 
these  was  au  unrestricted  trade  with 
)he  West  Indies.  In  order  to  retain 
this  advantage,  they  stuck  at  nothing 
hx  the  way  of  oaths  and  declarations ; 
and,  as  the  American  trade  was  of 
great  consequence  to  the  islanders, 
their  false  pretences  were  in  all  cases 
Bupported  by  the  merchants,  and  even 
the  custom-house  authorities  were 
persuaded  to  encourage  the  frauds. 
A  captain  of  the  navy,  twenty-six 
jears  of  age,  undertook  to  put  an  end 
to  these  operations }  and,  la  the  coui'se 
of  a  very  short  time,  he  found  tiimself 
in  as  hot  water  as  any  gentleman  can 
require. 

To  Wlluam  LooKiKf  £s<|. 

Boreu^  Basseterre  Readj 
JcMuory  16, 1766. 

The  longer  I  am  upon  this  station 
the  worse  I  like  It.  Our  commander  has 
not  that  opinion  of  his  own  sense  that 
h«  ought  to  have.  He  is  led  by  the 
advice  of  the  islanders  to  admit  the 
Yankees  to  a  trade^at  least,  to  wink  at 
It.  He  does  not  give  himself  that  weight 
that  I  think  an  ii^nglish  admiral  ought  to 
4o«  I»  for  one,  am  determined  not  to  suf*- 
fer  the  Yankees  to  come  where  my  sfaip 
u  ;  for  I  am  sure,  if  onee  the  Americans 
are  admitted  to  any  kind  of  intercoorse 
with  these  islands,  the  views  of  the  Loy- 
alists in  settling  in  Nova  Scotia  are 
entirely  done  away.  They  will  first 
become  the  carriers,  and  next  have  pos- 
session of  our  isUndsy  are  we  ever  again 
embroiled  in  a  French  war.  The  resi- 
dents of  these  islands  are  Americans  by 
connexion  and  by  interest,  and  are  in- 
imical to  Great  Britain.  They  are  as 
great  rebels  as  ever  were  in  America, 
had  they  the  power  to  show  it.  After 
what  I  nave  said,  you  will  believe  I  am 
not  very  popular  with  the  people.  They 
have  never  vifllted  me,  and  1  have  not 


had  a  foot  in  any  hMm  finee  I  have 
been  on  the  stationj  and  all  for  doing 
my  duty  being  true  to  the  int§r€sUiof 
Qrgat  Britain,  A  petition  from  the 
President  and  Council  has  gone  to  the 
Governor-general  and  adnural,  to  re- 
quest the  admission  of  Americans*  X 
have  given  my  answer  to  the  admiral 
upon  the  subjeot — ^how  he  will  like  it  1 
know  not  |  but  I  am  determined  to  sup^ 
press  the  admission  of  foreignera  all  in 
my  power.  X  have  told  the  Customs  tliat 
1  wUl  comphiin  if  they  admit  any  foreign- 
«r  to  an  entry.  Au  American  arrives 
^-4prung  a  leaky  a  mast^  and  what  not 
'—makes  a  protest— -gets  admittances- 
sells  his  cargo  for  ready  moneyi — gose 
to  2dartinico^bnys  molsseos  and  so 
round  and  round,  iiut  X  hate  th«m  all. 
The  Iioyalist  cannot  do  it,  consequently 
must  seU  a  little  dearer/' 

His  narrative  to  the  admiral  on  the 
aame  subject  is  as  follows : — 

Jmtwuv  11  or  ia>  1786. 
fiir*»*X  yesterday  received  your 
■order  of  the  2&th  of  December,  where- 
in you  direct  me,  in  execution  of  your 
first  order,  dated  the  12th  of  I<Iovember, 
(wldch  is,  in  fact,  strictly  requiring  us 
to  put  the  Act  of  Navigation,  upon 
which  the  wealth  and  satety  of  Great 
Britain  so  much  depends^  in  force,)  to 
observe  the  following  directioni^  vis, 
to  caus«  foreigners  to  anchor  by  hiu 
Majesty's  ship  under  my  commandi  ex- 
cept in  eases  of  immediato  and  urgent 
distress,  until  her  arrival  and  situation, 
in  all  respects,  shall  be  reported  to  his 
Majesty's  governor,  or  his  represen- 
tative, at  any  of  the  islands  where  1  may 
fall  in  with  such  foreign  ships  or  vessels ; 
and  that  if  the  governor,  or  his  repre- 
sentative, should  give  leave  for  admit- 
ting such  vessels,  strictly  charging  me 
not  to  hinder  ifaem  or  interfere  in  their 
subsequent  prooeedings. 

"  X  ever  have  been,  as  in  duty  bound, 
always  ready  to  co-operate  with  his 
Majesty's  governors,  or  their  represen- 
tatives, in  doing  whatever  has  been  for 
the  benefit  of  Great  Britain,  ho  go- 
vernor will,  1  am  sure,  do  such  an  illegal 
act  as  to  countenance  the  admission  of 
foreigners  into  the  ports  of  their  islands, 
nor  dare  any  officer  of  his  Majesty's 
Customs  enter  such  foreigners,  without 
they  are  in  such  distress  that  necessity 
obliges  them  to  unlade  their  cargoes; 
and  then  only  to  sell  such  a  part  of  it 
as  will  pay  the  costs.  In  distress,  no 
individual  shall  exceed  me  in  acts  of 
generosity;  and;  in  judging  of  their 
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distress,  no  person  ean  know  better  thui 
sea  officers,  of  which  I  shall  inform  the 
governors,  &c.,  when  they  acquaint 
me  for  what  reason  they  have  counte- 
nanced the  admisrion  of  foreigners. 

^  I  beg  leave  to  hope,  that  I  may  be 
properly  understood,  when  I  venture  to 
say,  that,  at  a  time  when  Great  Britain 
is  using  every  endeavour  to  suppress 
illicit  trade  at  home,  it  is  not  wished 
that  the  ships  on  this  station  should  be 
singular,  by  being  the  only  spectators 
of  the  illegal  trade,  which  I  know  is 
carried  on  at  these  islands.  The  gover- 
nors may  be  imposed  on  by  false  decla- 
rations ;  we,  who  are  on  the  spot,  can- 
not. General  Shirley  told  me  and  Cap- 
tain Collingwood  how  much  he  approved 
of  the  methods  that  were  carrying  on 
for  suppressing  the  illegal  trade  with 
America ;  that  it  had  ever  been  his  wish, 
and  that  he  had  used  every  means  in  his 
power,  by  proclamation  and  otherwise, 
to  hinder  it ;  but  they  came  to  him  widi 
protests,  and  swore  through  every  thing, 
(even,  as  the  sea-phrase  is,  through  a 
nine-inch  plank ;)  therefore  got  admit- 
tance, as  he  could  not  examine  the  ves- 
sels himself;  and,  further,  by  theThynne 
packet,  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
Lord  Sydney,  one  of  his  Majesty's  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state,  saying  that  Ad- 
ministration were  determined  that  Ame- 
rican ships  and  vessels  should  not  have 
any  intercourse  with  our  West  India 
islands ;  and  that  he  had,  upon  an  ad- 
dress from  the  Assembly,  petitioning 
that  he  would  relax  the  king's  procU^ 
mation  for  the  exclusion  of  Americans, 
transmitted  it  to  Lord  Sydney  to  be  laid 
before  the  king.  The  answer  to  Gene- 
ral Shirley  was,  that  his  Majesty  firmly 
believed  and  hoped  that  all  his  orders 
which  were  received  by  his  governors 
would  be  strictly  obeyed. 
'*  Whilst  I  have  the  honour  to  command 
an  English  man-of-war,  I  never  shall 
allow  myself  to  be  subservient  to  the 
will  of  any  governor,  nor  co-operate 
with  him  in  doing  illegal  aet$,  Presi- 
dents of  council  I  feel  myself  superior 
to.  They  shall  make  proper  application 
to  me  for  whatever  they  may  want  to 
come  by  water. 

If  I  rightly  understand  your  order  of 
the  29th  of  December,  it  is  founded 
upon  an  opinion  of  the  king's  attorney- 
general,  viz. '  That  it  is  legal  for  gover- 
nors or  their  representatives  to  admit 
foreigners  into  the  ports  of  their  go- 
vernments, if  they  think,  fit,'  How  the 
king's  attorney-general  conceives  he 
lias  a  right  to  give  an  illegal  opinion. 


^ei  and  LeUers.  [Dec. 

which  I  assert  the  above  m,  be  But  aa^ 
swer  for.  I  know  the  navlgatiQQ  lawi^ 
I  am.  Sir,  &e. 

^  HoBJLTio  Nblmhl" 

Bat  the  troubles  of  the  nnfortmiale 
Horatio  were  not  over;  for  just  at  this 
time  arose  another  vexed  and  T&sa- 
tioos  question,  as  to  wheUier  a  senky 
officer  on  half-pay — thoogh  holding 
a  commissionershipof  Uie  naTj— <»nid 
be  empowered  by  the  admiral  on  the 
station  to  hoist  a  broad  pendant ;  and 
after  a  spirited  correspcmdence,  the 
point  was  decided,  though  apparently 
in  a  veiy  shilly-shally  shabby  way,  in 
Nelson*s  favour — ^for  it  is  accompanied 
with  a  reprimand— the  Admiralty  in- 
forming him,  that  he  ought  to  have 
submitted  his  doubts  to  the  comman- 
der-in-chief on  the  station,  instead  of 
having  taken  on  himsdf  to  control 
the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  his 
appointment" — whatever  that  may 
mean. 

Too  much  activi^,  even  in  a  good 
cause,  is  apt  to  excite  the  enmity  of 
the  idle  drones  who  have  got  on  with- 
out any  activity  at  all, ;  and  for  some 
years  the  zeal  of  Nelson  got  him  into 
disfavour  with  his  superiors  in  the 
service.  And  yet  his  whole  conduct 
was  regulated  by  the  strictest  sensft 
of  duty,  and  his  letters — even  those 
in  which  he  shows  most  Indqtendenoe 
— ^never  give  the  slightest  occasimi  to 
suspect  that  his  actions  arose  fivm 
self-will  and  disobedience*  On  this 
point  he  is  very  explicit. 

He  writes  to  the  admiral — Tbai» 
sir,  I  hope  you  will  transmit  to  my 
lords  commissioners,  that  they  nor 
any  other  of  my  superior  oiBoen 
may  have  the  smallest  idea  that  I 
shall  ever  dispute  the  orders  of  my 
superiors.'* 

And  to  the  Admiralty,  on  the  same 
occasion— "I  must  beg  theb  lord* 
ships*  indulgence  to  hear  reasons  ht 
my  conduct,  that  it  may  never  go 
abroad  into  the  worid  I  ever  had  sn 
idea  to  dispute  the  orders  of  my  supe- 
rior officer,  neither  admiral,  conmio- 
dore,  or  captain.'* 

The  plot  in  the  mean  time  thickens, 
and  his  angor  increases  against  the 
audacious  swindling  of  the  Yankees, 
aided  by  the  islanders ;  and  in  his  owb 
defence  he  goes,  according  to  his  coa- 
tom,  to  the  fountam-head,  and  lays  bia 
complaint  before  the  secretary  of  state. 
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^'Uy  name,*'  he  gays,  '^most  pro- 
bably is  unknown  to  your  lordship/* 
(Lord  Sydney,)  "  but  my  character 
as  a  man,  I  trust,  will  bear  the  strict- 
est investigation ;  therefore  I  take  the 
liberty  of  sending  enclosed  a  letter, 
thouffh  written  some  few  years  ago, 
wbicn  I  hope  will  impress  your  lord- 
ship with  a  favourable  opinion  of  me. 
I  stand  for  myself,  no  great  connexion 
to  support  me  if  inclined  to  fall ;  there- 
fore my  good  name,  as  a  man,  an  offi- 
cer, and  an  Englishman,  I  must  be 
very  careful  of.  My  greatest  pride 
is  to  discharge  my  duty  faithfully; 
my  greatest  ambition  to  receive  ap- 
probation for  my  conduct." 

The  chicaneries  of  the  law  were 
brought  to  bear  on  the  captain  of  the 
Boreas,  and  by  means  of  a  writ  for 
his  arrest,  (on  the  trumped-up  plea  of 
detention  and  imprisonment  of  some 
fraudulent  Americans — true  ancestors 
of  the  repudiators  of  the  present  day,) 
he  was  forced  to  remain  on  board  ship 
for  several  months,  but  was  at  last 
released  fh)m  durance  by  the  tardy 
undertaking  given  by  government  to 
be  answerable  for  his  defence. 

The  lukewarmness  of  his  superiors, 
and  the  villanies  of  law,  were  not 
enough  to  fill  up  his  time,  and,  in  the 
very  midst  of  these  agitating  matters, 
he  adds  a  third :  he  met  Mi-s  Nisbet, 
and  fell  in  love.  His  letters,  however, 
are  not  enturely  composed  of  sighs  and 
lightning ;  and  it  gives  a  high  idea  of 
the  lady's  sense  to  perceive  the  calm, 
yet  real,  affection  she  inspired.  We 
shall  only  quote  one  of  his  letters  to 
his  lady-love,  to  show  the  style  of 
them  all,  and  ahso  to  show  his  feel- 
ings towards  Prince  William  Heniy, 
(King  William  IV.,)  who  was  at  this 
time  under  his  conunand  as  captain 
of  the  Pegasus. 

^  Off  Antigiu,  Deetwa>er  12, 1786. 
Onr  young  p^nce  is  a  gallant  man; 
he  is  indeed  Tol«tile,  but  always  with 
great  good-nature.  There  were  two 
balls  during  his  stay,  and  some  of  the 
old  ladies  were  mortified  that  H.  R.  H. 
would  not  dance  with  them;  but  he 
Sftys  he  is  determined  to  enjoy  the  pri- 
vilege  of  all  other  men,  that  of  asking 
any  lady  be  pleases. 

^  WedtM$day. — We  arrived  here  Uus 
morning  at  daylight.  His  Royal  High- 
ness dinied  with  me,  and,  of  course^  the 
governor.   I  can  tell  you  a  piece  of 
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news,  which  is,  that  the  prince  is  ftiUy 
determined,  and  has  made  me  promise 
him,  that  he  shall  be  at  our  wedding ; 
and  he  says  he  will  give  you  to  me. 
His  Royal  Highness  has  not  yet  been 
in  a  private  house  to  visit,  and  b  de- 
termined never  to  do  it  except  in  this 
instance.  You  knov^  I  will  ever  strive 
to  bear  such  a  character  as  may  render 
it  no  discredit  to  any  man  to  take  notice 
of  me.  There  is  no  action  in  my  whole 
life  but  what  is  honourable ;  and  1  am 
the  more  happy  at  this  time  on  that 
account;  for  I  would,  if  possible,  or  in 
my  power,  have  no  man  near  the  prince 
who  can  have  the  smallest  impeachment 
as  to  character ;  for  as  an  individual,  I 
love  him;  as  a  prince,  I  honour  and 
revere  him.  My  telling  you  this  history 
is  as  to  myself ;  my  thoughts  on  all  sub- 
jects are  open  to  you.  We  shall  cer- 
tainly go  to  Barbadoes  from  this  isUnd, 
and  when  I  shall  see  you  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  guess ;  so  much  for  marrying 
a  sailor.  We  are  often  separated,  but 
1  trust  our  affections  are  not  by  any 
means  on  Uiat  account  diminished.  Our 
country  has  the  first  demand  for  our 
services;  and  private  convenience  or 
happiness  must  ever  give  way  to  the 
public  good.  Give  my  love  to  Josiah. 
Heaven  bless  and  return  you  safe  to 
your  most  affectionate 

''HOBATIO  NiLson." 

The  attachment  here  professed  for 
the  prince  seems  to  have  been  caused 
not  less  by  the  loyalty  of  Nelson's 
nature  than  by  the  real  good  qualities 
of  the  sailor  king.  It  is  probable  he 
tried  to  form  himself  (professionally) 
on  the  model  of  his  young  commodore, 
and  a  better  original  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  study.  A  certain  young 
lieutenant,  of  the  name  of  Schomberg, 
conceiving  that  he  was  injuriously 
treated  in  an  order  of  the  day,  issued 
by  his  Boyal  Highness  on  board  the 
Pegasus,  applied  to  Nelson  for  a  court- 
martial  to  enquii-e  into  the  charge  al- 
leged against  him.  Nelson  granted 
the  court-martial,  and  placed  the 
complainant  in  arrest  till  a  sufficient 
number  cpuld  be  collected  for  his  trial, 
and  expressed  his  opinion  of  such  fri- 
volous applications  in  the  followmg 
general  order : — 

*'  By  Horatio  Nelson,  Esquire,  Cap- 
tain of  his  Majesty's  ship  Boreas. 

"For  the  better  maintaining  disci- 
pline and  good  government  in  the 
King's  squadron  under  my  command. 
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"  I  think  it  Aecessary  to  inform  the 
officers,  that  if  any  one  of  them  shall 
presume  to  write  to  the  commander  of 
the  squadron  (unless  there  shall  be  ships 
enough  present  to  bring  them  to  imme- 
diate trial)  for  a  court-martial  to  inves- 
tigate their  conduct,  on  a  frivolous  pre- 
tence, thereby  depriving  his  majesty  of 
their  services  by  obliging  the  command- 
er of  the  squadron  to  confine  them, 
that  I  siiall  and  do  consider  such  con- 
duct as  a  direct  breach  of  the  14th  and 
part  of  the  19th  articles  of  war,  and 
shall  order  them  to  be  tried  for  the 
wune. 

Given  under  my  hand,  &c. 

"  HoBATio  Nelsov.'* 

This  probably  had  the  desired  effect, 
ftnd  the  bosiness  was  afterwards  ad- 
justed without  having  recourse  to  a 
«ourt- martial,  though  not  without 
bringing  upon  Nelson  a  rap  over  the 
Imuckles  on  his  return  to  England. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  proper  court, 
he  had  directed  the  prince  to  take  his 
Bhip  to  the  Jamaica  station  on  his 
way  to  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  following  paragraph  contains  their 
lordships*  decision : — 

My  lords  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
reasons  you  have  given  for  altering  the 
destination  of  the  Pegasus,  and  for 
•ending  the  Rattler  sloop  to  Jamaica; 
and  thaty  for  having  laken  upon  you  to 
•end  the  latter  away  from  the  station 
to  which  their  lordships  had  appointed 
her,  you  will  be  answerable  for  the 
consequence,  if  the  crown  should  be 
put  to  any  needless  expense  upon  that 
account." 

We  must  dose  this  account  of  the 
frivolous  court-martial  with  an  ad- 
mirable letter  from  Nelson  to  the 
prince, 

Portnnonth,  27a  July,  1787. 
« If  to  be  truly  great  is  to  be  truly 
good,  (as  we  are  taught  to  believe,)  it 
never  was  stronger  verified  than  in  your 
Boyal  Highness  in  the  instance  of  Mr 
Sehomberg.  You  have  supported  your 
character,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  by  an 
amiable  condescension,  have  saved  an 
officer  from  appearing  before  a  court- 
martial,  which  ever  must  hurt  him. 
Resentment,  I  know,  your  Royal  High- 
ness never  had,  or,  1  am  sure,  ever  will 
bear  any  one.  It  is  a  passion  incom- 
patible  with  the  character  of  a  man  of 
honour.  Sehomberg  was  too  hasty,  cer- 
tainly,  in  writing  his  letter;  but  now 
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you  are  parted,  pardon  my  prince, 
when  I  presume  to  recommend  that 
Schoml)erg  may  stand  in  your  royal 
favour  as  if  he  had  never  sailed  with 
you ;  and  that,  at  some  future  day,  you 
will  serve  him.  There  only  wants  this 
to  place  your  character  in  the  highest 
point  of  view.  None  of  us  are  without 
failings.  Schomberg*s  was  being  rather 
too  hasty ;  but  that,  put  in  oompetitkm 
with  his  being  a  good  officer,  will  not, 
I  am  bold  to  say,  be  taken  in  the  scale 
against  him." 

There  is  one  very  characteristic  cir- 
cumstance in  this  collection,  namely, 
the  number  of  letters  written  bv  Nel- 
son in  recommendation  of  all  who 
have  behaved  well  under  his  com- 
mand. He  was  desirous  of  acting  to 
others  as,  he  boasts  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters with  pride  and  exultation,  be 
had  been  treated  by  Lord  Howe. 
"  You  ask,  by  what  interest  did  I  get 
a  ship?  I  answer,  having  served  with 
credit,  was  mj  recommendation '  to 
Lord  Howe,  first  lord  of  the  admir- 
alty." 

The  following  is  an  application  on 
behalf  of  a  certain  boatswain  called 
Joseph  King,  which  we  quote  on  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  politeness, 
—owing,  perhaps,  to  his  stadjr  at  St 
Omer — with  which  Nelson  designate! 
his  protege. 

To  Philif  STBrBSirs,£sq.,  Admibaltt. 

BervM,  21jI  S^c  J78f. 
On  the  20th,  Charlee  GrM,  late 
acting  boatswain,  was  entered  as  boat- 
swain of  his  majesty's  ship  under  my 
command,  agreeable  to  a  warrant  dktMl 
at  the  Navy  Pay-office,  the  13th  instant 
I  am,  therefore,  requested  by  Joeeph 
King,  to  write  to  their  lordships  to  re- 
quest they  will  be  pleased  to  appoint 
him  to  some  other  ship,  as  he  hopes  he 
has  done  nothing  deserring  of  being 
•uperseded ;  and  X  beg  leave  to  reeoo^ 
mend  him  as  a  most  ejicellent  gemiU- 
man.— I  am,  &o. 

"  HpBATio  Nauov."* 

Whether  this  implication  was  suc- 
cessful or  not,  even  the  industry  of 
the  editor  has  not  discovered^  but  we 
fear  that,  at  this  period  of  his  histoiy, 
Kelson*s  recommendation  was  of  no 
gi^  weight  with  the  Admiralty.  His 
biographerg,  indeed,  Clarke  and 
M'Arthor,  say,  that  at  this  time 
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treatment  he  received  disgnsted  him 
with  his  profession,  and  that  he  had 
even  deteimined  never  to  set  his  foct 
again  on  board  a  king's  ship,  bat  re- 
sign his  commission  at  once.  But  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas  very  justly  is  scepti- 
cal as  to  the  truth  of  this  anecdote, 
from  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  allusion 
to  any  intention  of  the  kind  in  his 
correspondence.  And  from  what  we 
see  of  his  disposition  in  all  his  letters, 
we  feel  assured  that  a  thought  of 
leaving  the  navy  never  entered  his 
mind,  and  that  he  would  have  consi- 
dered the  withdrawal  of  his  services 
88  little  short  of  treason.  But  there 
occurred  now  a  long  interval  of  idle- 
ness, or  at  least  of  life  ashore.  The 
Boreas  was  paid  off  in  December 
1787,  and  he  was  only  appointed  to 
the  Agamemnon  in  January  1793. 

The  four  years  of  peace  passed  hap- 
pily away,  principally  at  Burnham 
with  his  father ;  and  there  is  little  to 
quote  till  we  find  him  on  his  own  ele- 
ment again.  He  writes  to  Hercules 
Boss,  a  West  India  merchant,  with 
whom  he  had  formed  a  steady  friend- 
ship while  on  that  station;  and  we 
adduce  the  passage  as  a  further  cor- 
roboration of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's 
doubts  about  the  authenticity  of 
Clarke  and  M*Arthur's  anecdote. 

You  have  given  up  all  the  toils  and 
anxieties  of  business,  whilst  I  must  still . 
buffet  the  waves — ^in  search  of  what  ? 
That  thiuff  called  honour,  is  now,  alas, 
thought  or  no  more.  My  integrity  can- 
not be  mended,  I  hope ;  but  my  fortune, 
God  knows,  has  grown  worse  for  the 
service.  So  much  for  serving  my  coun- 
try. But  the  devil,  ever  willing  to 
tempt  the  virtuous,  (pardon  this  flattery 
of  myself,)  has  made  me  offer,  if  any 
ships  should  be  sent  to  destroy  his  ma- 
jesty of  Morocco's  ports,  to  be  there ; 
and  I  have  some  reason  to  think  that, 
should  any  more  come  of  it,  my  humble 
services  will  be  accepted.  I  have  in- 
variably laid  down,  and  followed  close, 
a  plan  of  what  ought  to  be  uppermost 
in  the  breast  of  an  officer;  that  it  is 
much  better  to  serve  an  ungrateful 
country,  than  to  give  up  his  own  fame. 
Posterity  will  do  him  justice ;  a  uniform 
conduct  of  honour  and  integrity  seldom 
fuls  of  bringing  a  man  to  the  goal  of 
fame  at  last.*'  ^  ^ 


But  in  spite  of  the  coolness  of  the 
Jacks-in-ofiice,  and  the  cold  shoulder 
they  turned  to  the  little  troublesome 
captain  in  the  time  of  peace,  no 
sooner  were  we  likely  to  come  to  log- 
gerheads with  the  French,  than  they 
turned  their  eyes  to  the  quiet  Nor- 
folk parsonage,  and  made  the  amende 
to  the  iracundtu  AdiiUee. 

War  with  France  was  declared  on 
the  11th  of  February  1798,  and  on 
the  7th  of  January,  Nelson  writes  as 
follows : — 

To  Mas  Nelson, 

*^  PoMt  nubila  Phoebus,  After  clouds 
comes  sunshine.  The  Admiralty  so 
smile  on  me,  that  really  1  am  as  much 
surprised  as  when  they  frowned.  Lgrd 
Chatham  yesterday  made  many  apolo- 
gies for  not  having  given  me  a  ship 
before  this  time,  and  said,  that  if  I  chog^ 
to  take  a  sixt^-four  to  begin  with,  I 
should  be  appomied  to  one  as  soon  as 
she  was  ready,  and  whenever  it  was  in 
bis  power,  I  should  be  removed  into  a 
seventy -four.  Every  thing  indicated 
war.  One  of  our  ships  looking  into 
Brest,  has  been  fired  into ;  the  shot  is 
now  at  the  Admiralty.  You  will  send 
my  father  this  news,  which  I  am  sure 
will  please  him. — Love  to  Josiah,  and 
believe  me,  your  most  affectionate 

**  HoBAiio  Nelson." 

The  appointment  of  Nelson  to  the 
Agamemnon,  a  name  which  he  did 
nearly  as  much  to  immortalize  as 
Homer,  is  the  great  epoch  of  his  pro- 
fessional life.  But  though  his  letters, 
which  now  rise  to  the  rank  of  des- 
patches, become  more  interesting  to 
those  who  watch  his  progress  as  an 
ofiScer,  there  are  comparatively  fewer 
which  let  us  into  the  character  of  the 
man.  Besides  this,  the  incidents  of 
his  career  after  this  time  are  so  well 
known,  that  little  new  can  be  expect- 
ed. What  novelty,  however,  there 
was  to  be  obtained  has  not  escaped 
the  research  of  the  editor,  from  whom 
(till  we  meet  him  in  another  volume, ' 
when  Nelson  will  again  become  inte- 
resting  in  his  individual  capacity,  as 
his  secret  and  confidential  letters  in 
the  Carraccioli  and  Lady  Hamilton's 
period,  come  to  be  laid  before  ns)  we 
part  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
respect. 
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Machiavel  was  the  first  historian 
who  seems  to  have  formed  a  concep- 
tion of  the  philosophy  of  history.  Be- 
fore bis  time,  the  narrative  of  human 
events  was  little  more  than  a  series 
of  biographies,  imperfectly  connected 
together  by  a  few  slight  sketches  of 
the  empires  on  which  the  actions  of 
their  heroes  were  exerted.  In  this 
style  of  history,  the  ancient  writers 
were,  and  to  the  end  of  time  probably 
will  continue  to  be,  altogether  inimit- 
able. Their  skill  in  narrating  a  story, 
in  developing  the  events  of  a  life,  in 
tracing  the  fortunes  of  a  city  or  a  state, 
as  they  were  raised  by  a  succession  of 
illustrious  patriots,  or  sunk  by  a  series 
of  oppressive  tyrants,  has  never  been 
approached  in  modem  times.  The 
histories  of  Xenophon  and  Thucy- 
dides,  of  Livy  and  Sallnst,  of  Ciesar 
and  Tacitus,  are  all  more  or  less 
formed  on  this  model ;  and  the  more 
extended  view  of  history,  as  embra- 
cmg  an  account  of  the  countries  t|ie 
transactions  of  which  were  narrated, 
originally  formed,  and  to  a  great  part 
executed,  by  the  father  of  history, 
Herodotus,  appears  to  have  been,  in 
an  unaccountable  manner,  lost  by  his 
successors. 

In  these  immortal  works,  however, 
human  transactions  are  uniformly  re- 
garded as  they  have  been  affected  by, 
or  called  forth  the  agency  of,  indivi- 
dual men.  We  are  never  pi-esented 
with  the  view  of  society  in  a  mass;  as 
influenced  by  a  series  of  causes  and 
effects  independent  of  the  agency  of 
individual  man— or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  in  the  development  of 
which  the  agency  is  an  unconscious, 
and  often  almost  a  passive,  instru- 
ment. Constantly  regarding  history 
as  an  extensive  species  of  biography, 
they  not  only  did  not  withdraw  the 
eye  to  the  distance  necessary  to  obtain 
such  a  general  view  of  the  progress  of 
things,  but  they  did  the  reverse. 
Their  great  object  was  to  bring  the 
eye  so  close  as  to  see  the  whole  vir- 
tues or  vices  of  the  principal  figures, 
which  they  exhibited  on  their  moving 
panorama ;  and  in  so  doing,  they  ren- 
dered it  incapable  of  perceiving,  at  the 
same  time,  the  movement  of  the  whole 


social  body  of  wliich  they  formed  a 
part.  Even  Livy,  in  his  picCnrei  nar- 
rative of  Boman  victories,  is  esseD- 
tially  biographical.  His  inimitable 
work  owes  its  enduring  oeleMty  to 
the  charming  episodes  of  individaals, 
or  graphic  pictures  of  particolar  events 
with  which  it  abounds ;  scarce  any 
general  views  on  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety, or  the  causes  to  which  its  asto- 
nishing progress  in  the  Boman  state 
was  owing,  are  to  be  foniid.  In  the 
introduction  to  the  life  of  Catiline, 
»SaiIust  has  given,  with  nnequaUed 
power,  a  sketch  of  the  causes  which 
corrupted  the  republic;  and  if  his 
work  had  been  pursued  in  the  same 
style,  it  would  indeed  have  been  a 
philosophical  history.  Bnt  neither 
the  Catiline  nor  the  Jugorthine  war 
are  histories ;  they  are  chapters  of 
history,  containing  two  intereatiog 
biographies.  Scattered  through  the 
writings  of  Tacitus,  are  to  be  found 
numerous  caustic  and  profound  obser- 
vations on  human  nature,  and  the 
increasing  vices  and  selfishness  of  a 
corrupted  age :  but,  like  the  maxims 
of  Bochefoucanlt,  it  is  to  individual, 
not  general,  humanity  that  they  refer; 
and  th^y  strike  us  as  so  admirably 
just  because  they  do  not  describe 
general  causes  operating  upon  sodety 
as  a  body — ^which  often  make  littk 
impression  save  on  a  few  lefieeting 
minds — ^but  strike  direct  to  the  human 
heart  in  a  way  which  comes  home  to 
the  breast  of  every  individual  who 
reads  them. 

Never  was  a  jnster  observation  than 
that  the  human  mind  is  never  qui- 
escent ;  it  may  not  give  the  external 
symptoms  of  action,  but  it  does  not 
cease  to  have  the  internal  action :  it 
sleeps,  but  even  then  it  dreams.  Wri- 
ters innumerable  have  declaimed  on 
the  night  of  the  Middle  Ages — on  the 
deluge  of  barbarism  which,  onikr  the 
Gothis,  flooded  the  world— on  the  tor- 
por of  the  human  mind,  under  the 
combined  pressure  of  savage  violence 
and  priestlv  superstition;  yet  this  was 
precisely  the  period  when  the  minds 
of  men,  deprived  of  external  vent, 
turned  inwards  on  themselves ;  and 
that  the  learned  and  thotigbtfhl,  shut 
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oat  from  any  active  part  in  society  by 
the  general  prevalence  of  military  vio- 
lence, Bought,  in  the  solitude  of  the 
cloister,  employment  in  reflecting  on 
the  mmd  itself  and  the  general  causes 
which,  under  its  guidimce,  operated 
upon  society.  The  influence  of  this 
great  change  in  the  direction  of 
thought  at  once  appeared  when  know- 
ledge, liberated  from  the  cloister  and 
the  university,  again  took  its  place 
among  the  aflairs  of  men.  Machia- 
vel  in  Italy,  and  Bacon  in  England, 
for  the  fii^t  time  in  the  annals  of 
knowledge,  reasoned  upon  human  af- 
fairs as  a  science.  They  spoke  of  the 
minds  of  men  as  permanently  govei-n- 
ed  by  certain  causes,  and  of  known 
principles,  always  leading  to  the  same 
results ;  they  treated  of  politics  as  a 
science  in  which  certam  known  laws 
existed,  and  could  be  discovered,  as  in 
mechanics  and  hydraulics.  This  was 
a  great  step  in  advance,  and  demon- 
strated that  the  superior  age  of  the 
world,  and  the  wide  sphere  to  which  po- 
litical observation  had  now  been  ap- 
plied, had  permitted  the  accumulation 
of  such  an  increased  store  of  facts,  as 
permitted  deductions,  founded  on  ex- 
perience, to  be  formed  in  regard  to 
the  afiairs  of  nations.  Still  more,  it 
ahowed  that  the  attention  of  writers 
had  been  drawn  to  the  general  causes 
of  human  affairs ;  that  they  reasoned 
on  the  actions  of  men  as  a  subject  of 
abstract  thought;  regarded  effects 
formerly  produced  as  likely  to  recur 
from  a  siinilar  combination  of  drcum- 
stances;  and  formed  conclusions  for 
the  regulation  of  future  conduct,  from 
the  results  of  past  experience.  This 
tendency  is,  in  an  espedal  manner, 
conspicuous  in  the  Discorsi  of  Machia- 
vel,  where  certain  general  proposi- 
tions are  stated,  deduced,  indeed,  from 
the  events  of  Roman  story,  but  an- 
nounced as  hunting  truths,  applicable 
to  every  fiiture  generation  and  cir- 
cumstances of  men.  In  depth  of  view 
and  justness  of  observation,  these 
views  of  the  Florentine  statesman 
never  were  surpassed.  Bacon*s  essays 
relate,  for  the  most  part,  ito  subjects 
of  morals,  or  domestic  and  private 
life ;  but  not  unfrequently  he  touches 
on  the  general  concerns  of  nations, 
and  with  the  same  profound  observa- 
tion of  the  past,  and  philosophic  anti- 
cipation of  the  future. 


Voltaire  professed  to  elevate  his- 
tory in  France  from  the  jejune  and 
trifling  details  of  genealogy,  courts, 
wars,  and  negotiations,  in  which  it 
had  hitherto,  in  his  country,  been  in- 
volved, to  the  more  genei-al  contem- 
plation of  arts  and  philosophy,  and  the 
progress  of  human  affairs;  and,  in 
some  respects,  he  certainly  effected  a 
great  reformation  on  the  ponderous 
annalists  who  had  preceded  him. 
But  the  foundation  of  his  history  was 
still  biography;  he  regarded  human 
events  only  as  they  were  grouped 
round  two  or  three  great  men,  or  as 
they  were  influenced  by  the  specula- 
tions of  men  of  letters  and  science. 
The  history  of  France  he  stigmatized 
as  savage  and  worthless  till  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV. ;  the  Russians  he  look- 
ed upon  as  bitter  barbarians  till  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great.  He  thought 
the  philosophers  alone  all  in  all ;  till 
they  arose,  and  a  sovereign  appeared, 
who  collected  them  round  his  throne, 
and  shed  on  them  the  rays  of  royid 
favour,  human  events  were  not  worth 
narrating ;  they  were  merely  the  con- 
tests of  one  set  of  savages  plundering 
another.  Religion,  in  his  eyes,  was  a 
mere  priestly  delusion  to  enslave  and 
benighten  mankind ;  from  its  oppres- 
sion the  greatest  miseries  of  modem 
times  had  flowed ;  the  first  step  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  human  mind  was 
to  chase  for  ever  from  the  earth  those 
sacerdotal  tyrants.  The  most  fr^e- 
thinking  historian  will  now  admit,  that 
these  views  are  essentially  erroneous; 
he  will  allow  that,  viewing  Christianity 
merely  as  a  human  institution,  its  ef- 
fect in  restraining  the  violence  of  feu- 
dal anarchy  was  incalculable;  long 
anterior  to  the  date  of  the  philoso- 
phers, he  will  look  for  the  broad  foun- 
dation on  which  national  character 
and  institutions,  for  good  or  for  evU, 
have  been  formed.  Voltaire  was  of 
great  service  to  history,  by  turning 
it  from  courts  and  camps  to  the  pro- 
gress of  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts — to  the  delineation  of  manners, 
and  the  preparation  of  anecdotes  de- 
scriptive of  character;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  his  talent,  he  never  got  a 
glimpse  of  the  general  causes  which 
influence  society.  He  gave  us  the 
history  of  philosophy,  but  not  the  phi- 
losophy of  histoiy. 

The  ardent  genius  and  pictorial  eye 


of  Gibbon  ^rendered  him  an  incompar- 
able delineator  of  eyents ;  and  hia  pow« 
erfol  mind  made  him  seize  the  general 
ind  cbaracteriBtic  features  of  spciet/ 
and  manners,  as  thej  appear  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
traits  of  individnal  greatness.  His 
descriptions  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  senith  of  its  power,  as  it  existed 
in  the  time  of  Augnstns— of  its  de- 
cline and  long- protracted  old  age,  nn<* 
der  Constantino  and  his  sncoessors  on 
the  Byzantine  throne--of  the  manners 
Of  the  pastoral  nations,  who,  nnder 
different  names,  and  for  a  snccession 
of  ages,  pressed  npon  and  at  last  oven- 
tnmed  the  empire — of  the  Saracens, 
who,  issuing  from  the  lands  of  Arabia, 
with  the  Koran  in  one  hand  and  the 
dmeter  in  the  other,  urged  on  their 
resistless  course,  till  they  were  arrest- 
ed by  the  Atlantic  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Indian  ocean  on  the  other — of  the 
stem  crusaders,  who,  nursed  amid  the 
doisteredshadesand  castellated  realms 
of  Europe,  struggled  with  that  devas- 
tating horde  "  when  'twas  strongest, 
and  ruled  it  when  Hwas  wildest"— of 
the  long  agony,  silent  decay,  and  ul- 
timate resurrection  of  the  Eternal  City 
—are  so  many  immortal  pictures, 
which,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  will  fad- 
dnate  eyery  ardent  and  imaginative 
mind.     But,  notwithstanding  this 
incomparable  talent  for  general  and 
characteristic  description,  he  had  not 
the  mind  necessary  for  a  philoso- 
phical analysis  of  the  series  of  causes 
which  influence  human  events.  He 
viewed  religion  with  a  jaundiced  and 
prejudiced  eye— the  fatal  bequest  of 
his  age  and  French  education,  unwor- 
thy alike  of  his  native  candour  and 
inherent  strength  of  undei-standing. 
He  had  profound  philosophic  ideas, 
and  occasionally  let  them  out  with 
Udmhrabld  effect ;  but  the  turn  of  his 
mind  was  essentially  descriptiye,  and 
his  powers  were  such,  in  that  brilliant 
department,  that  they  wiled  him  from 
the  less  inyitingcontcmplation  of  ge< 
neral  causes*   we  turn  oyer  his  fas- 
dnating pages  without  wearying;  but 
without  ever  discovering  the  general 
progress  or  apparent  tendency  of  hu- 
man affairs.   We  look  in  vain  for  the 
profound  reflections  of  Machiavel  on 
the  permanent  results  of  certain  poli- 
tical combinations  or  experiments. 
He  haa  led  us  throngh  a  ^'mighty 
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maze  but  he  has  made  no  attempt 
to  show  it    not  without  a  plan." 

Hume  is  commonly  called  a  philo- 
aophical  historian,  and  to  he  is ;  but 
he  has  even  less  than  Gibbon  the 
power  of  unfolding  the  general  canics 
which  influence  the  progress  of  hvmaa 
events.  He  was  not,  properly  speak*- 
ing,  a  philosophic  historian,  but  a 
philosopher  writing  history — ^aad  these 
are  very  different  things.  The  practi- 
cal statesman  will  often  make  a  better 
delineator  of  the  progress  of  human 
affairs  than  the  philosophic  recluse: 
for  he  is  moro  practically  acqnatntea 
with  their  secret  springs :  it  was  not 
in  the  schools,  bnt  the  fonun  or  tb« 
palace,  thatSallnst,Tadtns,  and  Buite 
acquired  their  deep  insight  into  the 
human  heart.  Hume  was  gifted  wick 
admirable  sagacity  in  political  econo- 
my; and  it  is  the  good  sense  and  depth 
of  his  yiews  on  that  important  sntject, 
then  for  the  first  time  brought  to  bear 
on  the  annals  of  man,  that  nas  chSefly 
gained  for  him,  and  with  jnstioe,  the 
character  of  a  philosophic  bist<Hian. 
To  this  may  be  added  the  admirable 
clearness  and  rhetorical  powers  with 
which  he  has  stated  the  prindpal 
arguments  for  and  against  the  great 
changes  in  the  English  institntiotts 
which  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  recount^ 
arguments  far  abler  than  were  either 
used  by,  or  occurred  to,  the  actors  by 
whom  they  were  brought  abont ;  fbr  it 
is  seldom  that  a  Hume  is  found  in  the 
councils  of  men.  With  equal  ability, 
too,  he  has  given  periodical  sketches 
of  manners,  customs,  and  habits, 
mingled  with  valuable  details  ou 
finance,  commerce,  and  prices— all 
elements,  and  most  important  ones, 
in  the  formation  of  philosophical  his- 
tory. We  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  man  who  has  res- 
cued these  important  facts  from  tlw 
ponderous  folios  where  they  were 
slumbering  in  forgotten  obscurity,  and 
brought  them  into  the  broad  light  of 
philosophic  observation  and  popular 
narrative.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  Hume  is  fkr  from  being  gifted 
with  the  philosophy  of  history.  He 
has  collected  or  prepared  many  of  tbe 
facts  necessary  for  the  sdenee,'  bnt  be 
has  made  little  progress  in  It  himself. 
He  waa  essentiairy  a  sceptk.  He 
aimed  rather  at  spreading  doubts 
than  shedding  light.  Ukt  V<ritaire 
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aad  Gibbon,  he  was  scandalonsly  pre- 
jadiced  and  nnjiut  on  the  subject  of 
religion ;  and  t#  write  modern  history 
without  correct  views  on  that  subject, 
is  like  playing  Hamlet  without  the 
character  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark. 
He  was  too  indolent  to  acquire  the 
vast  store  of  facts  indispensable  for 
correct  generalization  on  the  varied 
theatre  of  human  affairs,  and  often 
drew  hasty  and  incorrect  conclusions 
from  the  events  which  particularly 
came  under  his  observation.  Thus 
the  repeated  indecisive  battles  be- 
tween the  fleeu  of  Charles  II.  and 
the  Dutch,  drew  from  him  the  obser- 
vation, apparently  justified  by  their 
results,  that  sea-iights  are  seldom  so 
important  or  decisive  as  those  at  land. 
The  fact  is  just  the  reverse.  Witness 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  which  repelled 
fifom  Enrope  the  tide  of  Persian  in- 
vasion ;  that  of  Actium,  which  gave  a 
master  to  the  Roman  world ;  that  of 
Says,  which  exposed  France  to  the 
dreadful  English  invasions,  begun 
under  Edward  III. ;  that  of  Lepanto, 
which  rolled  back  from  Christendom 
the  wave  of  Mahometan  conquest; 
the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  which  per- 
manently established  the  Reformation 
in  Northern  Europe;  that  of  La 
Hogue,  which  broke  the  maritime 
strength  of  Louis  XIV ;  that  of  Tra- 
falgar, which  for  ever  took  ships, 
colonies,  and  commerce  "  from  Napo- 
leon, and  spread  them  with  the  Bii- 
tish  colonial  empire  over  half  the 
l^be. 

Montesquieu  owes  his  colossal  re- 
nutation  chiefly  to  his  EsprU  des  Loix; 
but  the  Chrundeur  et  Decadence  des 
Remains  is  by  much  the  greater  work. 
It  has  never  attained  nearly  the  repu- 
tation in  this  coontry  which  it  de- 
serves, either  in  consequence  of  the 
English  mind  being  less  partial  than 
the  French  to  the  philosophy  of  hu« 
man  aifairs,  or,  as  is  more  probable, 
from  the  system  of  education  at  our 
universities  being  so  exclusively  de*- 
voted  to  the  study  of  words,  that  our 
sebolars  never  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  things.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
a  work  in  which  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory is  more  ably  condensed,  or  where 
there  is  exhibited,  in  a  short  space,  a 
more  profound  view  of  the  general 
causes  to  which  the  long- e6n tinned 
greatness  and  ultimate  decline  of  that 


celebrated  people  were  owing.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  only  that  he  did  not 
come  to  modem  times  and  other  ages 
with  the  same  masterly  sjirvey ;  the 
information  collected  in  the  Esprit  des. 
Loix  would  have  furnished  him  with 
ample  materials  for  such  a  work.  In 
that  noble  treatise,  the  same  philoso- 
phic and  generalizing  spirit  is  conspi« 
cuous ;  but  there  is  too  great  a  love 
of  system,  an  obvious  partiality  for 
fanciful  analogies,  and,  not  unfre- 
quently,  conclusions  hastily  deduced 
from  insufScient  data.  These  errors, 
the  natural  result  of  a  philosophic 
and  profound  mind  wandering  with- 
out a  guide  in  the  mighty  maze  of 
human  transactions,  are  entirely 
avoided  in  the  Grandeur  et  Decadence 
des  Romains^  where  he  was  retained 
by  authentic  history  to  a  kflown  train 
of  events,  and  where  his  imaginative 
spirit  and  marked  turn  for  generaJiz* 
ation  found  sufficient  scope,  and  no., 
more,  to  produce  the  most  perfect 
commentary  on  the  annals  of  a  single 
people  of  which  the  human  mind  can 
boast. 

Bossuet,  in  his  Universal  History^ 
aimed  at  a  higher  object ;  he  profess- 
ed to  give  nothing  less  than  a  de- 
velopment of  the  plan  of  Providence 
in  the  government  of  human  affairs, 
during  the  whole  of  antiquity,  and 
down  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 
The  idea  was  magnificent,  and  the 
mental  powers,  as  well  as  eloquence, 
of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  promised  the 
greatest  results  from  such  an  under- 
taking. But  the  execution  has  by  no 
means  corresponded  to  the  concep- 
tion. Voltaire  has  said,  that  he  pro- 
fessed to  give  a  view  of  universal  his- 
tory, and  he  has  only  given  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews ;  and  there  is  too 
much  truth  in  the  observation.  He 
never  got  out  of  the  fetters  of  his 
ecclesiastical  education;  the  Jewa 
were  the  centre  round  which  he  sup-^ 
posed  all  other  nations  revolved.  Uig 
mind  was  polemical,  not  philosophic  \ 
a  great  theologian,  he  was  but  an 
indifferent  historian.  In  one  par- 
ticular, indeed,  his  observations  are 
admirable,  and,  at  times,  in  the  high- 
est degree  impressive.  He  never  loses 
sight  of  the  divine  superintendence  of 
human  affairs ;  he  sees  in  all  the  re- 
volntions  of  empu^  the  progress  of  a 
mighty  plan  for  the  ultimate  redemp- 
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doii  of  iHAnkind ;  and  lie  traces  the 
workings  of  this  saperinteDding  power 
in  all  the  transactions  of  man.  But 
it  may  be  doabted  whether  he  took  the 
correct  view  of  this  snblime  bnt  mys- 
terious subject.  He  supposes  tho  di- 
vine agency  to  influence  direcify  the 
affairs  of  men— not  through  the  me- 
dium of  general  laws,  or  the  adapta- 
tion of  our  active  propensities  to  the 
varying  circumstances  of  onr  condi- 
tion. Hence  his  views  stfike  at  the 
freedom  of  human  actions ;  he  makes 
men  and  nations  little  more  than  the 
puppets  by  which  the  Deity  works 
out  tho  great  drama  of  human  affairs. 
Without  disputing  the  reality  of  such 
immediate  agency  in  some  particular 
cases,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  affairs 
of  men  are  left  entirely  to  their  own 
guidance,  and  that  their  actions  are 
overruled,  not  directed,  by  Almighty 
power  to  work  out  the  purposes  of 
Divine  beneficence. 

That  which  Bossuet  left  undone, 
Robertson  did.  The  first  volume  of 
his  Charles  V.  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  the  greatest  step  which  the  human 
mind  had  yet  made  in  the  philosophy 
of  history.  Extending  his  views  be- 
yond the  admirable  survey  which 
Montesquieu  had  given  of  the  rise 
and  decline  of  the  Roman  empure,  be 
aimed  at  giving  a  view  of  the  pro- 
grcM  of  society  in  modem  times.  This 
matter,  of  the  progress  of  society,  was 
a  favourite  subject  at  that  period  with 
political  philosophers;  and  by  com- 
bining the  speculations  of  these  inge- 
nious men  with  the  solid  basis  df  facts 
which  his  erudition  and  industry  had 
worked  out,  Robertson  succeeded  in 
producing  the  most  luminous,  and  at 
the  same  time  just,  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  nations  that  had  yet  been 
exhibited  among  mankind.  The 
philosophy  of  history  here  appeared 
in  its  full  lustre.  Men  and  nations 
were  exhibited  in  their  just  pro- 
portions. Society  was  viewed,  not 
only  in  its  details,  but  its  masses ; 
the  general  causes  which  influence  its 
progress,  running  into  or  mutually 
affecting  each  other,  and  yet  all  con- 
spiring with  more  or  less  efficacgr  to 
bilng  about  a  general  result,*  were 
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exhibited  in  the  most  ladd  and  mas- 
terly manner.  The  great  cames 
which  have  contributed  to  fonn  the 
dements  of  modern  society — the  de- 
caying civilization  of  Rome — the 
mption  of  the  northern  nalkHis — tiie 
prostration  and  degradation  of  the 
conquered  people— the  revival  of  the 
military -spirit  with  the  private  wan 
of  the  nobles— the  feudal  ffystem  and 
Institution  of  chivalry — the  ernsades, 
and  revival  of  lett^  following  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks—the  invention  of  printing,  and 
consequent  extension  of  knovriedge  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people — the  dis- 
covery of  the  compass,  and,  with  it,  of 
America,  by  Colnmbus,  and  donbUng 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Vaeoode 
Gama^the  discovery  of  gnnpowdec, 
and  prodigious  change  therebjeffiKtad 
in  the  implements  of  hnman  destno- 
tion— axe  all  there  treated  in  the  most 
luminous  manner,  and,  in  general,  with 
the  justest  discrimination.  The  vast 
agency  of  general  causes  npon  the 
progress  of  mankind  now  became  ap- 
parent :  unseen  powers,  like  the  dei- 
ties of  Homer  in  the  war  of  Troy, 
were  seen  to  mingle  at  evoy  step  with 
the  tide  of  sublunary  affiun ;  and  so 
powerful  and  irresistible  does  their 
agen<7,  when  once  revealed,  appear, 
that  we  are  perhaps  now  likely  to 
fall  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  to 
ascribe  too  little  to  individual  effnrt 
or  character.  Men  and  nations  seem  to 
be  alike  borne  forward  on  the  sufiioe 
of  a  mighty  stream,  which  they  are 
equally  incapableof  arresting  or  direct- 
ing ;  and,  after  surveying  the  vain  and 
impotent  attempts  of  individnalsto  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  tiie  corrent, 
we  are  apt  to  exclaim  with  the  philo- 
sopher,* He  has  dashed  with  his 
oar  to  hasten  the  cataract ;  he  has 
waved  with  his  fan  to  give  speed  to 
the  winds." 

A  nearer  examination,  however, 
will  convinoe  every  candid  enquirer, 
that  individual  character  exercises.  If 
not  a  paramonnt,  yet  a  veiy  powevfol 
influence  on  human  aflair&  Whoever 
investigates  minutely  any  period  of 
histo^  will  find,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  general  causes  afiecting  tho  whole 
of  sc^ety  are  m  constant  operalkm; 
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aad  on  the  other,  that  these  general 
causes  themselves  are  often  set  in  mo- 
tion, or  directed  in  their  effects,  bypar- 
ticaiar  men.  Thus,  of  what  efficacy 
were  the  constancy  of  Pitt,  the  fore- 
sight of  Bnrke,  the  arm  of  Nelson, 
the  wisdom  of  Wellington,  the  genius 
of  Welleslcy,  in  bringing  to  matnrity 
the  British  empire,  and  spreading  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  in  pnrsoance  of  its 
appointed  mission,  over  half  the 
globe!  What  manrelloas  effect  had 
the  heroism  and  skill  of  Robert  Bmce 
upon  the  subsequent  history  of  Scot- 
land, and,  through  it,  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  British  race  I  Thus  biography, 
or  the  deeds  or  thoughts  of  illustrious 
men,  still  forms  a  most  important,  and 
certainly  the  most  interesting,  part 
even  of  general  history ;  and  the  per- 
fection of  that  noble  art  consists,  not 
in  the  exclusive  delineation  of  indivi- 
dual achievement,  or  the  concentration 
of  attention  on  general  causes,  but  in 
the  union  of  the  two  in  due  propor- 
tions, as  they  really  exist  in  nature, 
and  determine,  by  their  combined  ope- 
ration, the  direction  of  human  affairs. 
The  talent  now  required  in  the  histo- 
rian partakes,  accordingly,  of  this  two- 
fold character.  He  is  expected  to 
write  philosophy  and  biography :  skill 
in  drawing  individual  character,  the 
power  of  descrlbinguidividual  achieve- 
ments, with  a  clear  perception  of  gene- 
ral causes,  and  the  genendizing  faculty 
of  enlarged  philosophy.  He  must 
combine  in  his  mind  the  powers  of  the 
microscope  and  the  telescope ;  be 
ready,  like  the  steam-engine,  at  one 
time  to  twist  a  fibre,  at  another  to 
propel  an  hnndred-gun  ship.  Hence 
the  rarity  of  eminence  in  this  branch 
of  knowledge ;  and  if  we  could  con- 
ceive a  writer  who,  to  the  ardent 
genius  and  descriptive  powers  of  Gib- 
bon, should  unite  the  lucid  glance  and 
just  discrimination  of  Robertson,  and 
the  calm  sense  and  reasoning  powers 
of  Hume,  he  would  form  a  more 
perfect  historian  than  ever  has,  or 
probably  ever  will  appear  upon 
earth. 

With  all  his  generalizing  powers, 
however,  Robertson  fell  into  one  de- 
fect—-or  rather,  he  was  unable,  in  one 
respect,  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
pr^udices  of  his  age  and  profession. 
He  was  not  a  freethinker — on  the  con- 
trary, he  was'a  sincere  and  pious 


divine ;  but  he  lived  in  an  age  of  free- 
thinkei-s — they  had  the  chief  inflnence 
in  the  formation  of  awriter*s  fame; 
and  he  was  too  desirous  of  literary 
reputation  to  incur  the  hazard  of  ridi- 
cule or  contempt,  by  assigning  too 
prominent  a  place  to  the  obnoxious 
topic.  Thence  he  has  ascribed  far  too 
little  influence  to  Christianity,  in 
restraining  the  ferocity  of  savage 
manners,  preserving  alive  the  remains 
of  ancient  knowledge,  and  laying  in 
general  freedom  the  broad  and  deep 
foundations  of  European  society.  He 
has  not  overlooked  these  topics,  but  he 
has  not  given  them  their  due  place,  nor 
assigned  them  their  proper  weight.  He 
lived  and  died  in  comparative  retire- 
ment; and  he  was  never  able  to  shake 
himself  free  from  the  prejudices  of  his 
country  and  education,  on  the  subject 
of  Romish  religion.  Not  that  he  ex- 
aggerated the  abuses  and  enormities 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  superstition 
which  brought  about  the  Reformation, 
nor  the  vast  benefits  which  Luther 
conferred  upon  mankind  by  bringing 
fhem  to  light;  both  were  so  great, 
that  they  hardly  admitted  of  ex- 
aggeration. His  error — ^and,  in  the 
delineation  of  the  progress  of  society 
in  modem  Europe,  it  was  a  very  great 
one  —  consisted  in  overlooking  the 
beneficial  effect  of  that  very  supersti- 
tion, then  so  pernicious,  in  a  prior  age 
of  tfte  icarld,  when  violence  was 
universal,  crime  prevalent  alike  in 
high  and  low  places,  and  government 
impotent  to  check  either  the  tyranny 
of  the  great  or  the  madness  of  the 
I>eople.  Then  it  was  that  superstition 
was  the  greatest  blessing  which  Pro- 
vidence, in  mercy,  could  bestow  on 
mantind ;  for  it  effected  what  the  wis- 
dom of  the  learned  or  the  efforts  of  the 
active  were  alike  unable  to  effect;  it 
restrained  the  violence  by  imaginary, 
which  was  inaccessible  to  the  force  of 
real,  terrors ;  and  spread  that  protec- 
tion under  the  shadow  of  the  Cross, 
which  could  never  have  been  obtained 
by  the  power  of  the  sword.  Riobert- 
son  was  wholly  insensible  to  these 
early  and  inestimable  blessmgs  of  the 
Christian  faith  ;  he  has  admirably 
delineated  the  beneficial  influence  of 
the  Crusades  upon  subsequent  so- 
ciety, but  on  this  all-important  to- 
pic he  is  silent.  Yet,  whoever  has 
studied  the  condition  of  European 
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society  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  ele* 
venth  centuries,  as  it  has  since  been 
developed  in  the  admirable  works  of 
Sismondi,  Thierry,  Michelet,  and  Gni- 
sot,  must  be  aware  that  the  serrices, 
not  merely  of  Christianity,  but  of  the 
superstitions  which  had  usurped  its 
place,  were,  during  that  long  period, 
incalculable ;  and  that,  but  for  them, 
European  society  would  infallibly  have 
sunk,  as  Asiatic  in  every  age  has 
done,  beneath  the  desolating  sword  of 
barbarian  power. 

Sismondi — if  the  magnitude,  and  in 
many  respects  the  merit,  of  his  works 
be  considered-^must  be  regarded  aa 
one  of  the  greatest  historians  of  mo- 
dem times.  His  History  of  the 
Italian  Republics  "  in  sixteen,  of  the 
"  Monarchy  of  France  "  in  thirty  vo- 
lumes, attest  the  variety  and  extent  of 
his  antiquarian  researches,  as  well  as 
the  indefatigable  industry  of  his  pen : 
his  Literature  of  the  South  of  En- 
rope"  in  four,  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays"  in  three  volumes,  show  how 
happily  he  has  blended  these  weighty 
investigations  with  the  lighter  topics  of 
literature  and  poetry,  and  the  political 
philosophy  which,  in  recent  times,  has 
come  to  occupy  so  large  a  place  in 
the  study  of  all  who  have  turned  their 
mitid  to  the  progress  of  human  affairs. 
Nor  is  the  least  part  of  his  merit  to 
be  fonnd  In  the  admirable  skill  with 
which  he  has  condensed,  each  in  two 
volumes,  his  great  histories,  for  the 
benefit  of  that  numerous  class  of  read- 
ers who,  unable  or  unwilling  to  face 
th6  formidable  undertaking  of  going 
tbrotigh  his  great  histories,  are  desirous 
of  obtaining  such  a  brief  summary  of 
their  leading  events  as  may  suffice  for 
persons  of  ordinary  perseverance  or 
education.  His  mind  was  essentially 
philosophical ;  and  it  is  the  philosophy 
Of  modem  history,  accordingly,  which 
he  has  exerted  himself  so  strenuously 
to  nnfbld.  He  views  society  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  exhibits  its  great  changes 
in  their  just  proportions,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, with  their  trae  efi^cts.  His  success 
in  this  arduous  undertaking  has  been 
great  indeed.  He  has  completed  the 
picture  of  which  Robertson  had  only 
formed  the  sketch — and  completed  it 
With  sttch  a  prodigious  collection  of 
materials,  and  so  lucid  an  arrangement 
of  them  in  their  appropriate  places,  as 
to  have  left  fhtnre       little  to  do 


bnt  draw  the  jnst  concloaSoaa  from  th# 
results  of  his  labours. 

With  all  these  merits,  and  they  are 
great,  and  with  this  rare  combination 
of  antiquarian  industry  with  phtloeo- 
phic  generalisation,  Sismondi  is  far 
from  being  a  perfect  historian.  He 
did  well  to  abridge  his  great  woiks ; 
for  he  will  find  few  readers  who  will 
have  perseverance  enough  to  go  throagfa 
them.  An  abridgement  was  tried  of 
Gibbon ;  bnt  it  had  little  suoeess,  and 
has  never  since  been  attempted*  Yon 
might  as  well  publish  an  abridgement 
of  Waverley  or  Ivanhoe.  Every  reader 
of  the  DecHne  and  Fall  must  feel  that 
condensation  is  impossible,  without 
an  omission  of  interest  or  a  curtail- 
ment of  beanty.  Sismondi,  with  all 
his  admirable  qualities  as  a  geoeni 
and  philosophic  historian,  wants  the 
one  thing  needful  in  excttLog  interest 
^descriptive  and  dramatic  power. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  vigour  of 
thought  and  clearness  of  observation, 
but  little  genins*-at  least  of  that  kind 
of  genius  which  is  necessary  to  move 
the  feelings  or  warm  the  imaginatiott. 
That  was  his  principal  defect ;  and  it 
will  prevent  his  great  works  firom  ever 
commanding  the  attention  of  a  nume- 
rous body  of  genml  readers,  however 
much  they  may  be  esteemed  by  the 
learned  and  studious.  Conscious  of 
this  deficiency,  he  makes  scarce  any 
attempt  to  make  his  narrative  mte- 
resting;  but,  reserving  his  whole 
strength  for  general  views  on  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  or  philosophic  obser* 
vations  on  its  most  important  changes, 
he  fills  up  the  intermediate  apaoe  with 
long  quotations  from  chroniclea,  me- 
moirs, and  state  papers — a  sure  way, 
if  the  selection  is  not  made  with  great 
Judgment,  of  rendering  the  whole  in- 
supportably  tedious.  Every  narrativr, 
to  be  interesting,  should  be  given  ia 
the  writer*s  awn  words,  unless  on  chose 
occasions,  by  nO  means  freqnent,  when 
some  striking  or  remarkable  expres- 
sions of  a  speaker,  or  contemporary 
writer,  are  to  be  preserved.  Unt^ 
of  style  and  expression  is  as  indis- 
pensable in  a  history  which  is  to  move 
the  heart,  or  fascinate  the  imagina- 
tion, as  in  a  tragedy,  a  painting,  or 
an  epic  poem. 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  Sismondi's 
ganeral  views,  though  ordinarily  just, 
and  always  expressed  with  tleaniM 
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and  precision,  are  not  always  to  be 
taken  without  examination.  Like 
Robertson,  he  was  nercr  able  to  ex- 
tricate himself  entu-ely  from  the  early 
prejadices  of  his  country  and  educa* 
tion ;  hardly  any  of  the  Geneva  school 
Of  phUosophers  have  been  able  to  do  so. 
Brought  up  in  that  learned  and  able, 
bat  narrow,  and  in  some  respects  bi- 
goted community,  he  was  early  engage 
ed  in  the  rast  undertaking  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Italian  Republics.  Thus, 
before  he  was  well  aware  of  it,  and  at 
a  time  of  life,  when  the  opinions  are 
flexible,  and  easily  moulded  by  ex- 
ternal imprcssiohs,  he  became  irre- 
vocably enamoured  of  such  littie  com- 
monities  as  he  had  lived  in,  or  was 
describing,  and  imbibed  ail  the  pre- 
judices against  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  have  naturally,  from  close 
proximity,  and  the  endurance  of  un- 
utterable evils  at  its  hands,  been  ever 
prevalent  among  the  Calvinists  of 
Geneva.  These  causes  have  tinged 
bis  otherwise  impartial  views  with 
two  signal  prejudices,  which  appear 
hi  all  hia  writings  where  these  sub- 
jects are  even  remotely  alluded  to. 
His  partiality  for  municipal  institu- 
tions, and  the  social  system  depending 
<yn  them,  is  as  extravagant,  as  his 
aversion  to  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
Conspicuous  and  intemperate.  His 
idea  of  a  perfect  society  would  be  a 
confederacy  of  little  republics,  go- 
verned by  popularly  elected  magis- 
trates, holding  the  scarlet  old  lady  of 
Rom^  in  utter  abomination,  and  go- 
verned in  matters  of  religion  by  the 
Presbyterian  forms,  and  the  tenets  of 
Calvin.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  annalist  of  the  countries  of 
Tasso  and  Dante,  of  Titian  and  Ma- 
ehiavel,  of  Petrarch  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci<  of  Galileo  and  Michael 
Angelo,  should  conceive,  that  in  no 
other  state  of  society  is  such  scope 
afforded  for  mental  cultivation  and 
the  development  of  the  highest  efforts 
of  genius.  Still  less  is  it  surprising, 
thkt  the  historian  of  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses,  of  the  unheard- 
of  atrocities  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
of  the  wholesale  massacres,  burnings, 
and  torturings,  which  have  brought 
finch  indelible  disgrace  on  the  Roman 
priesthood,  should  fed  deeply  inte- 
mted  in  a  faith  which  has  extricated 
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his  own  country  from  the  abominable 
persecution.  But  still,  this  indul- 
gence of  these  natural,  and  in  some 
respec«;s  praiseworthy,  feelings,  has 
blinded  Sismondi  to  the  insurmount>- 
able  evils  of  a  Confederacy  of  small 
republics  at  this  time,  amidst  sur- 
roanding,  powerful,  and  monarchical 
states;  and  to  the  inappreciable  bless- 
ings of  the  Christian  faith,  and  even 
of  the  Romish  superstition,  before  the 
period  when  these  infamous  cruelties 
began,  when  their  warfare  was  only 
with  the  oppressor,  their  struggles 
with  the  destroyers  of  the  human 
race. 

But  truth  is  great,  and  will  prevail. 
Those  just  views  of  modem  society, 
which  neither  the  luminous  eye  of 
Robertson,  nor  the  learned  research 
and  philosophic  mind  of  Sismondi 
could  reach,  have  been  brought  for- 
ward by  a  writer  of  surpassmg  ability, 
whose  fame  as  an  historian  and  a  phi- 
losopher is  for  the  time  overshadow- 
ed by  the  more  fleeting  celebrity  of 
the  statesman  and  the  politician.  We 
will  not  speak  of  M.  Gui2ot  in  the 
latter  character,  much  as  we  are 
tempted  to  do  so,  by  the  high  and 
honourable  part  which  he  has  long 
borne  in  European  diplomacy,  and 
the  signal  ability  with  which,  in  the 
midst  of  a  short-sighted  and  rebel- 
lious generation,  clamouring,  as  the 
Romans  of  old,  for  the  muUis  utile 
beilum^  he  has  sustained  his  sovereign's 
wise  and  magnanimous  resolution  to 
maintain  peace.  We  are  too  near 
the  time  to  appreciate  the  magnitude 
of  these  blessings;  men  would  not 
now  believe  through  what  a  crisis  the 
British  empire,  nnconscions  of  its  dan- 
ger, passed,  when  M.  Thiers  was  dis- 
missed, three  years  and  a  half  ago,  by 
Louis  Philippe,  and  M.  Guizot  called 
to  the  helm.  But  when  the  time  ar- 
rives, as  arrive  it  will,  that  the  diplo- 
matic secrets  of  that  period  are  brought 
to  light ;  when  the  instructions  of  the 
revolutionary  minister  to  the  admiral 
of  the  Toulon  fleet  are  made  known, 
and  the  marvellous  chance  which  pre- 
vented their  being  acted  upon  by 
him,  has  become  matter  of  history ; 
it  will  be  admitted,  that  the  civi- 
lized world  have  good  cause  to  thank 
M.  Guisot  for  saving  it  from  a  oon- 
t^t  as  vehement,  as  periloua,  aacl 
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probably  as  disastrous  to  all  coneera- 
ed,  as  that  which  followed  the  French 
Rerolntion. 

Oor  present  business  is  with  M. 
Gnizot  as  a  historian  and  philoso- 
pher; a  character  in  which  he  will 
be  remembered,  long  after  his  services 
to  humanity  as  a  statesman  and  a 
minister  have  ceased  to  attract  the 
attention  of  men.  In  those  respects, 
we  place  him  in  the  very  highest  rank 
among  the  writers  of  modem  Europe. 
It  must  be  understood,  however,  in 
what  his  greatness  consists,  lest  the 
readers,  expecting  what  they  will  not 
find,  experience  d^ppointment,  when 
they  begin  the  study  of  his  works. 
He  is  neither  imaginative  nor  picto- 
rial ;  he  seldom  aims  at  the  pathetic, 
and  has  little  eloquence.  He  is  not 
a  Livy  nor  a  Gibbon.  Kature  has  not 
given  him  either  dramatic  or  descrip- 
tive powers.  He  is  a  man  of  the 
highest  genius ;  but  it  consists  not  in 
narrating  particular  events,  or  describ- 
ing individual  achievement.  It  is  in 
the  discovery  of  general  causes;  in 
tracing  the  operation  of  changes  in 
society,  which  escape  ordinary  obser- 
vation; in  seeing  whence  man  has 
come,  and  whether  he  is  going,  that 
his  greatness  consists;  and  in  that 
loftiest  of  the  regions  of  history,  he  is 
unrivaled.  We  know  of  no  author 
who  has  traced  the  changes  of  society, 
and  the  general  causes  which  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  nations,  with  such 
just  views  and  so  much  sagacious  dis- 
crimination. He  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  an  historian ;  his  vocation 
and  object  were  different.  He  is  a 
great  disconrser  on  history.  If  ever 
the  philosophy  of  history  was  em- 
bodied in  a  human  being,  it  is  in  M. 
Guizot. 

The  style  of  this  great  author  is,  in 
cv(  ry  respect,  suited  to  his  subject. 
Hp  does  not  aim  at  the  highest  flights 
of  fancy ;  makes  no  attempt  to  warm 
the  soul  or  melt  the  feelings ;  is  sel- 
dom imaginative,  and  never  descrip- 
tive. But  he  is  uniformly  lucid,  saga- 
cious, and  discriminating;  deduces 
bin  conclusions  with  admirable  clear- 
ness from  his  premises,  and  occasion- 
ally warms  from  the  innate  grandeur 
of  his  subject  into  a  glow  of  fervent 
eloquence.  He  seems  to  treat  of  hu- 
man affairs,  as  if  be  viewed  them  from 
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he  were  elevated  above  the  vasal 
struggles  and  contests  of  hmnanity ; 
and  a  superior  power  had  withdrawm 
the  veil  which  shronds  their  secret 
causes  and  course  from  the  gase  of 
sublunary  beings.  He  cares  nol  to 
dive  into  the  secrets  of  cabinets ;  at- 
taches little,  perhaps  too  little,  im- 
portance to  individual  duvacter;  but 
fixes  his  steady  gaase  on  the  great  and 
lasting  causes  which,  in  a  durable 
manner,  influence  human  affiurs.  He 
views  them  not  from  year  to  year  but 
from  century  to  century ;  and,  when 
considered  in  that  view,  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  much  the  importance  of  indi- 
vidual agency  disappears.  Important 
in  theirgeneration — sometimes  afaoMet 
omnipotent  for  good  or  for  evil  while 
they  live— particular  men,  how  great 
soever,  rarely  leave  any  rery  impor- 
tant consequences  behind  them ;  or  at 
least  rarely  do  what  other  men  sught 
not  have  done  as  effectually  as  than, 
and  which  was  not  already  determined 
by  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  tide,  either  of  flow  or  ebb,  by 
which  human  affiurs  were  at  the  time 
wafted  to  and  fro.  The  deq>ente 
struggles  of  war  or  of  amUtioa  in 
whidi  they  were  engaged,  and  in 
which  so  much  genius  and  capacity 
were  exerted,  are  swept  over  by 
the  flood  of  time,  and  seldom  leave 
any  lasting  trace  behind.  It  is  the 
men  who  determine  the  directioa  of 
this  tide,  who  imprint  their  character 
on  general  thought,  who  are  the  real 
dir^stors  of  human  affaire;  it  is  the 
giants  of  thought  who,  in  the  end,  go- 
vern the  world— kings  and  minisiera, 
princes  and  generals,  warriors  and 
legislators,  are  but  the  ministers  of 
their  blessings  or  their  cnraes  to  man- 
kind. But  their  dominion  seldom  be- 
gins till  themselves  are  mouldering  in 
their  graves. 

Guiaot*s  largest  work,  in  point  of 
size,  is  his  translation  of  GMomU 
Rome;  and  the  just  and  philosophic 
spirit  in  which  he  viewed  the  cowve 
of  human  affairs,  was  admirably  od- 
cttlated  to  provide  an  antidote  to  the 
sceptical  sneers  which,  m  a  writer  of 
such  genius  and  strength  of  mider- 
standing,  are  at  once  the  marvel  aad 
the  disgrace  of  that  unmortal  wofk. 
He  has  begun  also  a  history  of  the£ng- 
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by  having  been  the  editor  of  a  valuable 
collection  of  Memoirs  relating  to  the 
great  Rebellion,  translated  into  French, 
in  twenty-five  volnmes.  Bat  this 
work  only  got  the  length  of  two  vo- 
lumes, and  came  no  further  down  than 
the  death  of  Charles  L,  an  epoch  no 
farther  on  in  the  English  than  the 
execution  of  Louis  in  the  French  re- 
volution. This  history  is  clear,  lucid, 
and  valuable ;  but  it  is  written  with 
little  eloquence,  and  has  met  with  no 
great  success:  the  author^s  powers 
were  not  of  the  dramatic  or  pictorial 
kind  necessary  to  paint  that  dreadful 
story.  These  were  editorial  or  indus- 
trial labours  unworthy  of  Guizot^s 
mind ;  it  was  when  he  deliveriMl  lec- 
tures from  the  chair  of  history  in 
Paris,  that  his  genius  shone  forth  in 
its  proper  sphere  and  its  true  lustre. 

His  Cmlisatton  en  France,  in  five 
volumes,  (Hmlitation  Europeenne,  and 
Esiou  war  PHistoire  de  France,  each 
in  one  volume,  are  the  fruits  of  these 
professional  labours.  The  same  pro- 
found thought,  sagacious  discrimina- 
tion, and  lucid  view,  are  conspicuous 
in  them  all ;  but  they  possess  differ- 
ent degrees  of  interest  to  the  English 
reader.  The  Civilisation  en  France  is 
the  groundwork  of  the  whole,  and  it 
enters  at  large  into  the  whole  details, 
historical,  legal,  and  antiquarian,  es- 
sential for  its  illustration,  and  the  proof 
of  the  various  propositions  w  hich  it  con- 
tains. In  the  CwHiscUion  Europeenne, 
and  Esioys  on  the  History  of  France, 
however,  the  general  results  are  given 
with  equal  clearness  and  greater  bre- 
vity. W e  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
they  appear  to  us  to  throw  more  light 
on  the  history  of  society  in  modem 
Europe,  and  the  general  progress  of 
mmkind,  from  the  exertions  of  its 
inhabitants,  than  any  other  works  in 
existence ;  and  it  is  of  them,  especially 
the  first,  that  we  propose  to  give  our 
readers  some  account. 

The  most  important  event  which 
ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, is  the  one  concerning  which  con- 
temporary writers  have  given  us  the 
least  satisfactory  accounts.  Beyond 
all  doubt  the  overthrow  of  Rome  by 
the  Goths  was  the  most  momentous 
catastrophe  which  has  occurred  on 
the  earth  sinco  the  deluge ;  yet,  if  we 
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examine  either  the  historians  of  anti- 
quity or  the  earliest  of  modem  times, 
we  find  it  wholly  impossible  to  under- 
stand to  what  cause  so  great  a  catas- 
trophe had  been  owing.  What  gave, 
in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  so 
prodigious  an  impulse  to  the  northern 
nations,  and  enabled  them,  after  being 
so  long  repelled  by  the  arms  of  Rome, 
finally  to  prevail  over  it?  What,  still 
more,  so  completely  paralysed  the 
strength  of  the  empire  during  that 
period,  and  produced  that  astonishing 
weakness  in  the  ancient  conquerors  of 
the  world,  which  rendered  them  the 
easy  prey  of  those  whom  they  had  so 
often  subdued  ?  The  ancient  writers 
content  themselves  with  saying,  that 
the  people  became  conrupted ;  that 
they  lost  their  military  courage ;  that 
the  recraiting  of  the  legions,  in  the 
free  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  be- 
came impossible;  and  that  the  se- 
mi-barbarous tribes  on  the  frontier 
could  not  be  relied  on  to  uphold  its 
fortunes.  But  a  very  little  reflection 
must  be  sufficient  to  show  that  there 
must  have  been  much  more  in  it  than 
this,  before  a  race  of  conquerors  was 
converted  into  one  of  slaves ;  before 
the  legions  fled  before  the  barbarians, 
and  the  strength  of  the  civilized  was 
overthrown  by  the  energy  of  the  sav- 
age world.  For  what  prevented  a 
revenue  from  being  raised  in  the  third 
or  fourth,  as  well  as  the  first  or  second 
centuries?  Corruption  in  its  worst 
form  had  doubtless  pervaded  the 
higher  ranks  in  Rome  from  the  Em- 
peror downward ;  but  these  vices  are 
the  faults  of  the  exalted  and  the  afflu- 
ent only ;  they  never  have,  and  never 
will,  extend  generally  to  the  great 
body  of  the  community ;  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  they  are  not  rich  enoagh 
to  purchase  them.  But  the  remark- 
able thing  is,  that  in  the  decline  of 
the  empire,  it  was  in  the  lower  ranks 
that  the  greatest  and  most  fatal  weak- 
ness first  appeared.  Long  before  the 
race  of  the  Patricians  had  become  ex- 
tinct, the  free  cultivators  had  disap- 
peared from  the  fields.  Leaders  and 
generals  of  the  most  consummate 
abilities,  of  the  greatest  daring,  fre- 
quently arose ;  but  their  efforts  proved 
in  the  end  ineffectual,  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  finding  a  sturdy  race  of  fol- 
lowers to  fill  their  ranks.  The  legion- 
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bis  place  wai  imperfectly  gapplied  by 
the  nide  Dacian,  the  hardy  German, 
the  faithless  Goth.  So  completely 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
within  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube 
paralysed,  that  they  ceased  to  make 
any  resistance  to  the  hordes  of  inva- 
ders ;  and  the  fortunes  of  the  empire 
were,  for  several  generations,  sns* 
tained  solely  by  the  heroic  efforts  of 
individaalleaders-^BeUsarins,  Naroes, 
Julian,  Anrelian,  Constantino,  and 
many  others — whose  renown,  though 
it  could  not  rouse  the  pacific  inhabi- 
tants to  warlike  efibrts,  yet  attracted 
military  adventurers  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  to  their  standard.  Now, 
what  weakened  and  destroyed  the 
rural  population?  It  could  not  be 
luxury;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
suffering  under  excess  of  poverty,  and 
bent  down  beneath  a  load  of  taxes, 
which  in  Gaul,  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino, amounted,  as  Gibbon  tells 
ns,  to  nine  pounds  sterling  on  eveiy 
freeman  ?  What  was  it,  then,  which 
occasioned  the  depopulation  and  weak- 
ness ?  This  is  what  it  behoves  us  to 
know — ^this  it  is  which  ancient  history 
has  left  unknown. 

It  is  here  that  the  vast  step  in  the 
philosophy  of  history  made  finom  an- 
cient to  modem  times  is  apparent. 
From  a  few  detached  hints  and  insu- 
lated facts,  left  by  the  ancient  an- 
nalists, apparently  ignorant  of  their 
value,  and  careless  of  their  preserva- 
tion, modem  industry,  guided  by  the 
light  of  philosophy,  has  reared  up  the 
tme  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  re- 
vealed the  real  causes,  hidden  from  the 
ordinary  gaze,  which,  even  in  the 
midst  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  gra- 
dually, but  certainly,  undermined  the 
strength  of  the  empire.  Michelet,  in 
his  Oauie  sous  ies  Romains,  -a  most 
able  and  interesting  work— Thierry, 
in  his  Domination  Bomaine  en 
Crouk^  and  his  Hisioire  des  Rots 
Merovingians — Sismondi,  in  the  three 
fii*st  volumes  of  his  Histoire  des  Fran- 
cis— ^and  Guizot,  in  his  Civilisation 
EvTopSenne^  and  the  first  volumes  of 
his  Essais  sur  FHistoire  de  France — 
have  applied  their  great  powers  to 
this  most  interesting  subject.  It  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  they  have  got 
to  the  bottom  of  the  subject,  and 
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changes  in  the  history  of  maskiad. 
Guizot  gives  the  foUowbig  aceount  of 
the  principal  causes  which  silently  nn- 
dmnined  the  strength  of  the  empire, 
flowing  from  the  peculiar  oi^ganiaatkHi 
of  ancient  society : — 

When  Rome  extended,  what  did  it 
do?  Follow  its  history^  and  jm  will 
find  that  it  was  everlastingly  engaged 
in  eonquering  or  founding  eities.  It  was 
with  cities  that  it  fooght— with  eitiM 
that  it  eontraeted—mto  eitiet  that  it 
sent  colonies.  The  history  of  the  coa- 
quest  of  the  worM  by  Borne,  is  nothiiig 
but  the  luitory  of  the  ooDqaest  and 
foundation  of  a  great  number  of  cities. 
In  the  East,  the  expansion  of  the  Roman 
power  assumed,  from  the  very  outset,  a 
somewhat  dinimilar  character ;  the  po- 
pulation was  differently  diftributed  from 
the  West,  and  much  less  concentrated 
in  cities ;  but  in  the  European  world,  the 
foundation  or  conquest  of  towns  wss 
the  uniform  result  of  Roman  conquest 
In  Gaul  and  Spain,  in  Italy,  it  was  con- 
stantly towns  which  opposed  the  barrio 
to  Roman  domination,  and  towns  which 
were  founded  or  garrisoned  by  the  le- 
gions, or  strengthened  by  colonies,  to 
retain  them  when  vanqnished  in  a  state 
of  subjection.  Great  roads  stretched 
from  one  town  to  another ;  the  multi- 
tude of  cross  roads  which  now  intersect 
each  other  in  every  direction,  was  un- 
known. They  had  nothing  in  common 
with  that  multitude  of  little  monuments, 
villages,  churches,  castles,  villas,  and 
cottages,  which  now  cover  our  pro- 
vinces. Rome  has  bequeathed  to  us 
nothing,  either  in  its  capital  or  its  pro- 
vinces, but  the  mmicipal  eharmeter, 
which  produced  immense  monuments 
on  certain  points,  destined  for  the  use 
of  the  vast  population  which  was  there 
assembled  together.  • 

"  From  thu  peculiar  oonfomiatioii  of 
society  in  Europe,  under  the  Roman 
dominion,  consisting  of  a  vast  conglo- 
meration of  cities,  with  each  a  depen- 
dent  territory,  all  independoit  of  eadb 
other,  arose  the  absolute  necessity  f<ur  a 
central  and  absolute  government.  One 
municipality  in  Rome  might  conquer  the 
world:  but  to  retain  it  in  sulyeetion, 
and  provide  for  the  government  of  all 
its  multifarious  parts,  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent matter.  This  was  one  <^  the 
chief  causes  of  the  general  adoption  of 
a  strong  concentrated  government  un- 
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despotism  not  only  sueoeeded  in  re- 
straining and  regulating  all  the  inoo-i 
herent  members  of  the  vast  dominion, 
but  the  idea  of  a  central  irresistible  au- 
thority insinuated  itself  into  men's 
minds  every  where,  at  the  same  time, 
with  wonderful  faoUity.  At  first  sight^ 
one  is  astonished  to  see,  in  that  prodi- 
gious and  ill-nnited  aggregate  of  little 
republics,  in  that  accumulation  of  se- 
parate municipalities,  spring  up  so  sud- 
denly an  unbounded  respect  for  the 
•acred  authority  of  the  empire.  But 
the  truth  is,  it  had  become  a  matter 
of  absolute  necessity^  that  the  bond 
which  held  together  the  different  parts 
of  thisv  heterogeneous  dominion  should 
be  very  powerl'ul;  and  this  it  was  which 
gave  it  so  ready  a  reception  in  the  minds 
of  men. 

"  But  when  the  vigour  of  the  central 
power  declined  during  a  course  of  ages, 
from  the  pressure  of  external  warfare, 
and  the  weakness  of  internal  corruption^ 
this  necessity  was  no  longer  felt.  The 
capital  ceased  to  be  able  to  provide  for 
the  provinces;  it  rather  sought  protec- 
tion from  them.  During  four  centuries, 
the  central  power  of  the  emperors  in- 
cessantly struggled  against  tlys  increas- 
ing debility ;  but  the  moment  at  length 
arrived,  when  all  the  practised  skill  of 
despotism,  over  the  long  in$ouciane$  of 
servitude,  could  no  longer  keep  together 
the  huge  and  unwieldy  body.  In  the 
fourth  century,  we  see  it  at  once  break 
np  and  disunite ;  the  barbarians  entered 
on  all  sides  from  without,  the  provinces 
eeased  to  oppose  any  resistance  from 
within  ;  the  cities  to  evince  any  re- 
gard for  the  general  welfare ;  and,  as  in 
the  disaster  of  a  shipwreck,  every  one 
looked  out  for  his  individual  safety. 
Thus,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  empire, 
the  same  general  state  of  society  pre- 
sented itself  as  in  its  cradle.  The  im- 
perial authority  sunk  into  the  dust,  and 
municipal  institutions  alone  survived 
the  disaster.  This,  then,  was  the  chief 
legacy  which  the  ancient  bequeathed  to 
the  modern  world — for  it  alone  survived 
the  storm  by  which  the  former  had 
been  destroyed — cities  and  a  municipal 
organization  every  where  established. 
But  it  was  not  the  only  legacy.  Beside 
it,  there  was  the  rccoUection  at  least  of 
the  awful  majesty  of  the  emperor — of  a 
distant,  unseen,  but  sacred  and  irresis- 
tible power.  These  are  the  two  ideas 
which  antiquity  bequeathed  to  modern 
times.    On  the  one  hand,  the  municipal 
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ples of  liberty :  on  the  other,  a  cmmd 
general,  civU  legislation;  and  the 
of  absolute  power,  of  a  sacred  majesty, 
the  principle  of  order  and  servitude." 
— (^CiviHx<Ui<m  Europewne,  20,  23.) 

The  causes  which  produced  the  ex- 
traordinary, and  at  lirst  sight  unac- 
countable, depopulation  of  the  country 
districts,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  all  the  European 
provinces  of  the  Eoman  empire,  are 
explained  by  Guizot  in  his  Essays  on 
Hie  History  of  France^  and  have  been 
fully  demonstrated  by  Bismondi, 
Thierry,  and  IVlichelet.  They  were  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  municipal 
system,  then  universally  established 
as  the  very  basis  of  civilization  in  th^ 
-whole  Koman  empire,  and  may  be 
seen  urging,  from  a  similar  cause,  the 
Turkish  empii'e  to  dissolution  at  this 
day.  This  was  the  imposition  of  a 
certain  fixed  duty,  as  a  bm*den  on 
each  municipality,  to  be  raised,  in- 
deed, by  its  own  members,  but  admit- 
ting of  no  diminution,  save  under  th^ 
most  special  circumstances,  and  on  an 
express  exemption  by  the  emperor. 
Had  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  been 
free,  and  the  empire  prosperous,  this 
fixity  of  impost  would  have  been  the 
greatest  of  all  blessings.  It  is  the 
precise  boon  so  frequently  and  ear- 
nestly implored  by  our  ryots  in  India, 
and  indeed  by  the  cultivators  all  over 
the  East.  But  when  the  empire  was 
beset  on  all  sides  with  enemies— only 
the  more  rapacious  and  pressing,  that 
the  might  of  the  legions  had  so  long 
confined  them  within  the  comparative- 
ly naiTOW  limits  of  their  own  sterile 
territories — and  disasters,  frequent  and 
serious,  were  laying  waste  the  fron- 
tier provinces,  it  became  the  most 
dreadful  of  all  scourges ;  because,  as 
the  assessment  on  each  district  was 
fixed,  and  scarcely  ever  sufi'ered  any 
abatement,  every  disaster  experi- 
enced increased  the  burden  on  the  sur- 
vivors who  had  escaped  it;  until  they 
became  bent  down  under  such  a 
weight  of  taxation,  as,  coupled  with 
the  small  number  of  freemen  on  whom 
it  exclusively  fell,  crushed  every  at- 
tempt at  productive  industry.  It  was 
the  same  thing  as  if  all  the  fai'mers 
on  each  estate  were  to  be  bound  to 
make  up,  annually,  the  same  amount 
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of  rent  to  their  landlord,  no  matter 
how  many  of  them  had  became  insc^- 
Tent  We  know  how  long  the  agri- 
coltore  of  Britain,  in  a  period  of  de* 
dining  prices  and  frequent  disaster, 
would  exist  under  such  a  system. 

Add  to  this  the  necessary  effect 
which  the  free  circulation  of  grain 
throughout  the  whole  Roman  worid 
had  in  depressing  the  agriculture  of 
Italy,  (jaut,  and  Greece.  They  were 
unable  to  withstand  the  competition 
of  Egypt,  Lybia,  and  Sicily — the  store- 
houses of  the  worid ;  where  the  be- 
nignity of  the  climate,  and  the  riches 
of  the  soil,  rewarded  seventy  or  an 
hnndred  fold  the  labours  of  the  hus- 
bandman. Gaul,  where  the  increase 
was  only  seven-fold — Italy,  where 
it  seldom  exceeded  twelve — Spain, 
where  it  was  never  so  high,  were 
crushed  in  the  struggle.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  worid,  as  Tacitus  bewaib, 
had  come  to  depend  for  her  subsist- 
tence  on  the  floods  of  the  Nile.  Un- 
able to  compete  with  the  cheap  grain 
raised  in  the  more  favoured  regions 
of  the  south,  the  cultivators  of  Italy 
and  Gaul  gradually  retired  firom  the 
contest.  They  devoted  their  exten- 
sive estates  to  pasturage,  because  live 
cattle  or  dairy  produce  could  not  bear 
the  expense  of  being  shipped  from 
Africa ;  and  the  race  of  agriculturists, 
the  strength  of  the  legions,  disappear- 
ed in  the  fields,  and  was  lost  in  the 
needy  and  indolent  crowd  of  nrt)an 
citizens,  in  part  maintained  by  tributes 
in  com  brought  from  Egypt  and  Ly- 
bia. This  augmented  the  burdens 
upon  those  who  remained  in  the  rural 
districts;  for,  as  the  taxes  of  each 
municipality  remained  the  same,  every 
one  that  withdrew  into  the  towns  left 
an  additional  burden  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  brethren  who  remained  behind. 
So  powerful  was  the  operation  of  these 
two  causes — the  fixity  in  the  state 
burdens  payable  by  each  municipa- 
lity, and  the  constantly  declining 
prices,  owing  to  the  vast  import  from 
agricultural  regions  more  favoured  by 
nature — ^that  it  fully  equaled  the  effect 
of  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians  in  the 
frontier  provinces  exposed  to  their 
incursions;  and  the  depopulation  of 
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the  rural  districts  was  as  ottnplete  in 
Italy  and  Gaul,  before  a  barbarian  had 
passed  the  Alps  or  set  his  foot  across 
the  Rhine,  as  in  the  plains  betwe^ 
the  Alps  or  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Danube,  which  had  for  kmg  been 
ravaged  by  their  arms. 

Domestic  slavery  conspired  with 
these  evils  to  prevent  the  healing 
power  of  nature  firom  closing  these 
yawning  wounds.  Gibbon  estimates 
the  number  of  slaves  throughout  the 
empire,  in  its  latter  days,  at  a  number 
equal  to  that  of  the  freemen ;  in  other 
words,  one  half  of  the  whole  inhabi- 
tants were  in  a  state  of  servitude  ;* 
and  as  there  were  120,000,000  souls 
under  the  Roman  sway,  sixty  nuUions 
were  in  that  degraded  condition. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
number  of  the  sU&ves  was  still  greater 
than  this  estimate,  and  at  least  doable 
that  of  the  fireemen ;  for  it  is  known 
by  an  authentic  enumeration,  that,  m 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  the 
number  of  citizens  in  the  empire  was 
only  6,945,000  men,  who,  with  thdr 
families,  might  amount  to  twenty  mil- 
lions of  souls ;  and  the  total  number  of 
freemen  was  about  double  that  of  the 
citi£ens.t  In  one  family  alone,  in  the 
time  of  Fliny,  there  were  4116  slaves^ 
But  take  the  number  of  slaves,  accord- 
ing to  Gibbon^s  computation,  at  (mly 
half  the  entire  populati<»,  what  a 
prodigious  abstraction  must  this  mul- 
titude of  slaves  have  made  firom  the 
physical  and  moral  strength  of  the 
empire  I  Half  the  people  requiriag 
food,  needing  restraint,  incapable  of 
trust,  and  yet  adding  nothing  to  the 
muster-roll  of  the  legions,  or  the  per- 
sons by  whom  the  fixed  and  immov- 
able annual  taxes  were  to  be  made 
good !  In  what  state  would  the  Bri- 
tish empire  now  be,  if  we  were  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  nmilar  causes 
of  min  ?  A  vast  and  unwieldy  domi- 
nion, exposed  on  every  side  to  the 
incursions  of  barbarous  and  hoetile 
nations,  daily  increasing  in  numbm, 
and  augmenting  in  military  skill ;  a 
fixed  taxation,  for  which  the  whole 
free  inhabitants  of  every  municipalitf 
were  jointly  and  severally  responsible, 
to  meet  the  increasing  military  esta- 
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blishment  required  by  these  perils ;  a 
declining,  and  at  length  extinct,  agri- 
culture in  the  central  provinces  of  the 
cmph^,  owing  to  the  deluge  of  cheap 
grain  from  its  fertile  extremities, 
wafted  over  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  multitudes  of  turbulent 
freemen  in  cities,  kept  quiet  by  daily 
distribution  of  provisions  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  from  the  imperial  grana- 
ries ;  and  a  half,  or  two-thirds,  of  the 
whole  population  in  a  state  of  slavery 
— ^neither  bearing  any  share  of  the 
public  burdens,  nor  adding  to  the 
strength  of  the  military  array  of  the 
empire.  Such  are  the  discoveries  of 
modem  philosophy,  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  decline  and  ultimate  fall  of  the 
Koman  empu^s,  gleaned  from  a  few 
facts,  accidentally  preserved  by  the 
ancient  writers,  apparently  unconsci- 
ous of  their  value  I  It  is  a  noble 
science  which,  in  so  short  a  time,  has 
presented  such  a  gift  to  mankind. 

Guizot  has  announced,  and  ably 
Ulustrated,  a  great  truth,  which,  when 
traced  to  its  legitimate  consequences, 
will  be  found  to  go  far  towards  dis- 
pelling many  of  the  pernicious  inno- 
vating dogmas  which  have  so  long 
been  afloat  in  the  world.  It  is  this, 
that  whenever  an  institution,  though 
apparently  pernicious  in  our  eyes,  has 
long  existed,  and  under  a  great  varie- 
ty of  circumstances,  we  may  rest  as- 
sured that  it  in  reality  has  been  at- 
tended with  some  advantages  which 
counterbalance  its  evils,  and  that 
upon  the  whole  it  is  beneficial  in  its 
tendency.  This  important  principle 
is  thus  stated : — 

"  Independent  of  the  efforts  of  man, 
there  is  established  by  a  law  of  provi- 
dence,  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake, 
and  which  is  analagous  to  what  we  wit- 
ness in  the  natural  world,  a  certain 
measure  of  order,  reason,  and  Justice, 
without  which  society  cannot  exist. 
From  the  single  fact  of  its  endurance 
we  may  conclude,  with  certainty,  that 
a  society  is  not  completely  absurd,  in- 
sensate,  or  iniquitous;  that  it  is  not 
destitute  of  the  elements  of  reason, 
truth,  and  justice — which  alone  can 
give  life  to  society.  If  the  more  that 
society  developes  itself,  the  stronger 
does  this  principle  become — ^if  it  is  daily 
accepted  by  a  greater  number  of  men, 
it  is  a  certain  proof  that  in  the  lapse  of 
time  there  has  been  progressiTely  in- 
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troduced  into  it  more  reason,  more 
justice,  more  right.  It  is  thus  tbat  the 
idea  of  political  legitimacy  has  arisen. 

"This  principle  has  for  its  founda- 
tion, in  the  first  instance,  at  least  in  a 
certain  degree,  the  great  principles  of 
moral    legitimacy — justice,  reason, 
truth.      Then  came  the  sanction  of 
time,  which  always  begets  the  presump- 
tion of  reason  having  directed  arrange- 
ments which  have  long  endured.  In 
the  early  periods  of  society,  we  too  often 
find  force  and  falsehood  ruling  the  cra- 
dles of  royalty,  aristocracy,  democracy, 
and  even  the  church ;  but  every  where 
you  vrill  see  this  force  and  falsehood 
yielding  to  the  reforming  hand  of  time, 
and  right  and  truth  taking  their  place 
in  the  rulers  of  civilization.    It  is  this 
progressive  infusion  of  right  and  truth 
which  has  by  degrees  developed  the 
idea  of  political  legitimacy;  it  is  thus 
that  it  ha^  become  establbhed  in  modem 
civilization.  At  different  times,  indeed, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  substitute 
for  this  idea  the  banner  of  despotic 
power;  but,  in  doing  so,  they  have 
turned  it  aside  from  its  true  origin.  It 
is  so  little  the  banner  of  despotic  power, 
that  it  is  in  the  name  of  right  and  jus- 
tice that  it  has  overspread  the  world. 
As  little  is  it:  exclusive:  it  belongs 
neither  to  persons,  classes,,nor  sects; 
it  arises  wherever  tiie  idea  of  right  has 
developed  itself.    We  shall  meet  with 
this  principle  in  systems  the  most  oppo- 
site :  in  the  feudal  system,  in  the  muni- 
cipalities of  Flanders  and  Germany,  .in 
the  republics  of  Italy,  as  well  as  in  sim- 
ple monarchies.    It  is  a  character  dif- 
fused through  the  various  elements  of 
modem  civilization,  and  the  perception 
of  which  is  indispensable  to  the  right 
understanding  of  its  history."_(Zecfurtf 
iii.  9, 11;  Civilization  Europeenne.) 

No  principle  ever  was  announced 
of  more  practical  importance  in  legis- 
lating for  mankmd,  than  is  contained 
in  this  passage.  The  doctrine  is  some- 
what obscurely  stated,  and  not  with 
the  precision  which  in  general  distin- 
guishes the  French  writers ;  but  the 
import  of  it  seems  to  be  this — ^That 
no  system  of  government  can  long 
exist  among  men,  unless  it  is  substan- 
tially, and  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
founded  in  reason  and  justice,  and 
sanctioned  by  experienced  utility  for 
the  people  among  whom  it  exists ;  and 
therefore,  that  we  may  predicate  with 
perfect  certainty  of  any  institution 
3h 
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which  has  been  generally  extended 
and  long  established,  that  it  has  been 
npon  the  whole  beneficial,  and  should 
be  modified  or  altered  with  a  very 
cautious  hand.  That  this  proposition 
is  true,  will  probably  be  dlisputed  by 
none  who  have  thought  much  and  dis- 
passionately on  human  affairs ;  for 
all  human  institutions  are  formed  and 
supported  by  men,  and  unless  men 
had  some  reason  for  supporting  them, 
they  would  speedily  sink  to  the  ground. 
It  is  in  vain  to  say  a  privileged  class 
have  got  possession  of  the  power,  and 
they  make  use  of  it  to  perpetuate 
these  abuses.  Doubtless,  they  are 
always  sufficiently  inclined  to  do  so ; 
but  a  privileged  class,  or  a  despot,  is 
always  a  mere  handful  against  the 
great  body  of  the  people ;  and  unless 
theu"  power  is  supported  by  the  force 
of  general  opinion,  founded  on  expe- 
rienced utility  upon  the  whole,  it 
could  not  maintain  its  ground  a  single 
week.  And  this  explains  a  fact  ob* 
served  by  an  able  and  ingenious  writer 
of  the  present  day,*  that  if  almost  all 
the  great  convulsions  recorded  in  his- 
tory are  attentively  considered,  it  will 
be  found,  that  after  a  brief  period  of 
strenuous,  and  often  almost  super- 
human cfibrt,  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
they  have  terminated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  and  institutions 
differing  scarcely,  except  in  name, 
from  that  which  had  preceded  the 
struggle.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remark  how  striking  a  confirmation 
the  English  revolution  of  1688,  and 
the  French  of  1830,  afford  of  this 
truth. 

And  this  explains  what  is  the  true 
meaning  of,  and  solid  foundation  for, 
that  reverence  for  antiquity  which  is 
so  strongly  implanted  in  human  nature, 
and  is  never  forgotten  for  any  consi- 
derable time  without  inducing  the 
most  dreadful  disasters  upon  society. 
It  means  that  those  institutions  which 
have  descended  to  us  in  actmU  prac- 
tice from  our  ancestors,  come  sanc- 
tioned by  the  experience  of  ages ;  and 
that  they  could  not  have  stood  so 
long  a  test  unless  they  had  been  re- 
conmiended,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
by  their  utility.  It  is  not  that  our 
ancestors  were  wiser  than  we  are; 


they  wm  certainly  less  informed,  and 
probably  were,  on  that  account,  in 
the  genend  case,  less  jndidons.  But 
time  has  swept  away  their  fc^es, 
which  were  doubtless  great  enough, 
as  it  has  done  the  worthless  ephemeral 
literature  with  which  they,  as  we, 
were  overwhelmed ;  and  nothing  has 
stood  the  test  of  ages,  and  come  down 
to  us  through  a  series  of  generations, 
of  theur  ideas  or  institutions,  bat  what 
had  some  utility  in  hnman  feelings 
and  necessities,  and  was  oo  the  whole 
expedient  at  the  time  when  it  arose. 
Its  utility  may  have  ceased  by  the 
change  of  manners  or  of  the  drcom- 
stances  of  society— thai  may  be  a 
good  reason  for  cautionsly  modifying 
or  altering  it— but  rely  upon  it,  it  was 
once  useful,  if  it  has  existed  long ;  and 
the  presumption  of  present  and  con- 
tinuing utility  requures  to  be  strongly 
outweighed  by  fordUe  considerations 
before  it  is  abandoned.  Lord  Bacon 
has  told  us,  in  words  whidi  can  never 
become  trite,  so  ]!h>fomid  is  their  wis- 
dom, that  our  dianges,  to  be  bene- 
ficial, should  resemble  those  (tf  time, 
which,  though  the  greatest  of  all  inno- 
vators, works  out  its  alterations  so 
gradually  that  they  are  never  per- 
ceived. Guizot  makes,  in  the  same 
spirit,  the  following  fine  observatioD 
on  the  slow  march  of  Supreme  wisdom 
in  the  govenmient  of  the  world : — 

**  If  we  turn  our  eye»  to  history,  we 
shall  find  that  all  the  great  dev^op- 
ments  of  the  human  mind  have  turned 
to  the  advantage  of  society — all  the 
great  struggles  of  huibaaity  to  the 
good  of  nu^ikind.  It  is  not,  indeed,  im- 
mediately that  these  eflbrts  take  pbce  ; 
ages  often  elapse,  a  thousand  ohatacles 
intervene,  before  they  are  fnUy  de- 
veloped; but  when  we  survey  a  long 
course  of  ages,  we  see  that  all  has  been 
accomplished.  The  march  of  Provi- 
dence is  not  subjected  to  narrow  limits  ; 
it  cares  not  to  develope  to-day  the  con- 
sequences of  a  principle  which  it  has 
established  yesterday ;  it  will  bring  them 
forth  in  ages,  when  the  appdnted  hour 
has  arrived ;  and  its  course  is  not  the 
less  sure  that  it  is  slow.  The  throne  of 
the  Almighty  rests  on  time — it  marches 
through  its  boundless  expanse  as  the 
gods  of  Homer  through  8pace-4t  makes 
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a  8tep>  and  ages  have  passed  away. 
How  many  ages  elapsed,  how  many 
changes  ensued,  before  the  regeneration 
of  the  inner  man,  by  means  of  Christi- 
anity, exercised  on  the  social  state  its 
great  and  salutary  influence!  Never- 
theless, it  has  at  length  succeeded.  No 
one  can  mistake  its  effects  at  this  time." 
—(Lecture  i.  24.) 

In  surveying  the  progress  of  civi- 
lization in  modem,  as  compared  with 
ancient  times,  two  features  stand  pro-> 
minent  as  distingnishing  the  one  from 
the  other.  These  are  the  church  and 
the  feudal  system.  They  were  pre- 
cisely the  circnmstances  which  gave 
the  most  umbrage  to  the  philosophers 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which 
awakened  the  greatest  transports  of 
indignation  among  the  ardent  multi- 
tudes who,  at  its  close,  brought  about 
the  French  Hevolution.  Very  diffe- 
rent is  the  light  in  which  the  eye  of 
true  philosophy,  enlightened  by  the 
experience  of  their  abolition,  views 
these  great  distinctive  features  of  mo- 
dem society. 

Immense,'*  says  Guizot,  "  was  the 
influence  which  the  Christian  church 
exercised  over  the  civilization  of  modern 
Europe.  In  the  outset,  it  was  an  incal- 
culable advantage  to  have  a  moral 
power,  a  power  destitute  of  physical 
force,  which  reposed  only  on  mental 
convictions  and  moral  feelings,  esta- 
blished amidst  that  deluge  of  physical 
force  and  selfish  violence  which  over- 
whelmed society  at  that  period.  Had 
the  Christian  church  not  existed,  the 
world  would  have  been  delivered  over 
to  the  influence  of  physical  strength,  in 
its  coarsest  and  most  revolting  form. 
It  alone  exercised  a  moral  power.  It 
did  more ;  it  spread  abroad  the  idea  of 
a  rule  of  obedience,  a  heavenly  power, 
to  which  all  human  beings,  how  great 
soever,  were  subjected,  and  which  was 
above  all  human  laws.  Tliat  of  itself 
was  a  safeguard  against  the  greatest 
evils  of  society ;  for  it  affected  the  minds 
of  those  by  whom  they  were  brought 
about;  it  professed  that  belief — the 
foundation  of  the  salvation  of  humanity 
— ^that  there  is  above  all  existing  insti- 
tutions, superior  to  all  human  laws,  a 
permanent  and  divine  law,  sometimes 
called  Reason,  sometimes  Divine  Com- 
mand, but  which,  under  whatever  name 
it  goes,  is  for  ever  the  same. 

"  Then  the  church  commenced  a 
great  work  —  the  separation  of  the 
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spiritual  and  temporal  power.  That 
separation  is  the  origin  of  liberty  of 
conscience ;  it  rests  on  no  other  princi- 
ple than  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  widest  and  most  extended  tolera- 
tion. The  separation  of  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  power  rests  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  physical  force  is  neither  en- 
titled to  act,  nor  can  ever  have  any  lasting 
influence,  on  thoughts,  conviction,  truth ; 
it  flows  from  the  eternal  distinction  be- 
tween the  world  of  thought  and  the 
world  of  action,  the  world  of  interior 
conviction  and  that  of  external  facts. 
In  truth,  that  principle  of  the  liberty  of 
conscience,  for  which  Europe  has  com- 
bated and  suffered  so  much,  which  has 
so  slowly  triumphed,  and  often  against 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  clergy  them- 
selves, was  first  founded  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  separation  of  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  power,  in  the  cradle  of  Euro- 
pean civilization.  It  is  the  Christian 
church  which,  by  the  necessities  of  its 
situation  to  defend  itself  against  the 
assaults  of  barbarism,  introduced  and 
maintained  it  The  presence  of  a  moral 
influence,  the  maintenance  of  a  Divine 
law,  the  separation  of  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  power,  are  the  three  great 
blessings  which  the  Christian  church 
has  diffused  in  the  dark  ages  over  Euro- 
pean society. 

The  influence  of  the  Christian  church 
was  great  and  beneficent  for  another 
reason.  The  bishop  and  clergy  ere- 
long became  the  principal  municipal 
magistrates  :  they  were  the  chancellors 
and  ministers  of  kings — the  rulers,  ex- 
cept in  the  camp  and  the  field,  of  man- 
kind. When  the  Roman  empire  crum- 
bled into  dust,  when  the  central  power 
of  the  emperors  and  the  legions  disap- 
peared, there  remained,  we  have  seen, 
no  other  authority  in  the  state  but  the 
municipal  functionaries.  But  they  them- 
,  selves  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  apathy 
and  despair ;  the  heavy  burdens  of  des- 
potism, the  oppressive  taxes  of  the 
municipalities,  die  incursions  of  the 
fierce  barbarians,  had  reduced  them  to 
despair.  No  protection  to  society,  no 
revival  of  industry,  no  shielding- of  in- 
nocence, could  be  expected  from  their 
exertions.  The  clergy,  again,  formed  a 
society  within  itself ;  frefih,  young,  vigor- 
ous, sheltered  by  the  prevailing  faith, 
which  speedily  drew  to  itself  all  the  learn- 
ing and  intellectual  strength  that  re- 
mained in  the  state.  The  bishops  and 
priests,  full  of  life  and  of  zeal,  naturally 
were  recurred  to  in  order  to  fill  all  civU 
situations  requiring  thought  or  informa- 
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tion.  It  is  wrong  to  reproach  their  exer- 
cise of  these  powers  as  an  usurpation 
they  alone  were  capable  of  exercising 
them.  Thus  has  the  natural  course  of 
things  prescribed  for  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries. The  clergy  alone  were  mentally 
strong  and  morally  zealous:  they  became 
all-powerful.  It  is  the  law  of  the  uni- 
verse."— {Lecture  iii.  27,  31 ;  CivUixO' 
tion  Europ^enne,) 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  or  im- 
portant than  these  observations;  and 
they  throw  a  new  and  consoling  light 
on  the  progress  and  ultimate  destiny  of 
European  society.  They  are  as  ori- 
ginal as  they  are  momentous.  Bobert- 
son,  with  his  honest  horror  of  the 
innumerable  corruptions  which,  in  the 
time  of  Leo  X.  and  Luther,  brought 
aboDt  the  Reformation  —  Sismondi, 
with  his  natural  detestation  of  a  faith 
which  had  urged  on  the  dreadful  cruel- 
ties of  the  crusade  of  the  Albigenses, 
and  which  produced  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes — ^have  alike  over- 
looked these  important  truths,  so  es- 
sential to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
history  of  modern  society.  Theysaw  that 
the  arrogance  and  cruelty  of  the  Ro- 
man clergy  had  produced  innumerable 
evils  in  later  times ;  that  their  venality 
in  regard  to  indulgences  and  abuse  of 
absolution  had  brought  religion  itself 
in  to  discredit ;  that  the  absurd  and  incre- 
dible tenets  which  they  still  attempted 
to  force  on  mankind,  had  gone  far  to 
alienate  the  intellectual  strength  of 
modem  Europe,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, from  their  support.  Seeing  this, 
they  condemned  it  absolutely,  tor  all 
times  and  in  all  places.  They  fell 
into  the  usual  error  of  men  in  reason- 
ing on  former  from  their  own  times. 
They  could  not  make  the  past  and 
the  future  predominate  over  the  pre- 
sent." They  .felt  the  absurdity  of 
many  of  the  legends  which  the  de- 
vout Catholics  received  as  undoubted 
truths,  and  they  saw  no  use  in  perpe- 
tuating the  belief  in  them ;  and  thence 
they  conceived  that  they  must  always 
have  been  equally  unserviceable, 
forgetting  that  the  eighteenth  was  not 
the  eighth  century;  and  that,  during 
the  dark  ages,  violence  would  have 
rioted  without  control,  if,  when  rea- 
son was  in  abeyance,  knowledge  scan- 
ty, and  military  strength  alone  in  esti- 
mation, superstition  had  not  thrown 
its  unseen  fetters  over  the  barbarian's 
arms.   They  saw  that  the  Romish 
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clergy,  during  five  centuries,  had  la- 
boured strenuously,  and  often  with 
the  most  frightful  cruelty,  to  crush 
independence  of  thought  in  matters  of 
faith,  and  chain  the  human  mind  to 
the  tenets,  often  absurd  and  errone- 
ous, of  her  Papal  creed ;  and  they 
forgot  that,  during  five  preceding  cen- 
turies, the  Christian  church  had  la- 
boured as  assiduously  to  establish  the 
independence  of  thought  from  physical 
coercion,  and  had  ^one  kept  alive, 
during  the  interregnum  of  reason,  the 
sparl^  of  knowledge  and  the  prin- 
dples  of  freedom. 

In  the  same  liberal  and  enllglitened 
spirit  Guizot  views  the  feudal  system, 
the  next  grand  characteristic  of  mo- 
dem times. 

A  decisive  proof  that.  In  the  tenth 
century,  the  feudal  system  had  become 
necessary,  and  was,  in  truth,  the  only 
social  state  possible,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  universality  of  its  adoption.  Uni- 
versally, upon  the  cessation  of  barbar- 
ism, the  feudal  forms  were  adopted. 
At  the  first  moment  of  barbarian  con- 
quest, men  saw  only  the  triumph  of 
chaos.  All  unity,  all  general  cirilisa- 
tion  disappeared ;  on  all  sides  was  seen 
society  falling  into  dissolution ;  and,  in 
its  stead,  arising  a  multitude  of  little, 
obscure,  isolated  communities.  This 
appeared  to  all  the  contemporaries  no- 
thing short  of  universal  anarchy.  The 
poets,  the  chroniclers  of  the  time,  viewed 
it  as  the  approach  of  the  end  of  the 
world.  It  was,  in  truth,  the  end  of  the 
ancient  world ;  but  the  commencement 
of  a  new  one,  phiced  on  a  broad  basi% 
and  with  large  means  of  social  improve- 
ment and  individual  happiness. 

"  Then  it  was  that  the  feudal  system 
became  necessary,  inevitable.  It  was 
the  only  possible  means  of  emerging 
from  the  general  chaos.  The  whole  of 
Europe,  accordingly,  at  the  same  time 
adopted  it.  Even  those  portions  of  so- 
ciety which  were  roost  strangers,  ]4>pa- 
rently,  to  that  system,  entered  warmly 
into  its  spirit,  and  were  fain  to  s\iare  in 
its  protection.  The  crof^n,  the  cJiurch, 
the  communities,  were  constrained  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  iL  The 
churches  became  suzerain  or  vassal ; 
the  burghs  had  their  lords  and  their 
feuars;  the  monasteries  and  abbeys 
had  their  feudal  retuners,  as  well  as 
the  temporal  barons.  Royalty  itself 
was  disguised  under  the  name  of  a 
feudal  superior.  Every  thing  was  given 
in  fief;  not  only  Umds,  but  certaia 
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rights  flowing  fVom  them,  as  that  of 
cutting  wood,  fisheries,  or  the  like.  The 
church  made  subinfeudations  of  their 
casual  revenues,  as  the  dues  on  mar- 
riages, funerals,  and  baptisms." 

.The  establishment  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem thus  universally  in  Europe,  pro- 
duced one  effect,  the  importance  of 
which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
Hitherto  the  mass  of  mankind  had 
been  collected  under  the  municipal 
institutions  which  had  been  universal 
in  antiquity,  in  cities,  or  wandered  in 
vagabond  hordes  through  the  country. 
Under  the  feudal  system  these  men 
lived  isolated,  each  in  his  own  ha- 
bitation, at  a  great  distance  from 
each  other.  A  glance  will  show  that 
this  single  circumstance  must  have 
exercised  on  the  character  of  society, 
and  the  course  of  civilization,  the  so- 
cial preponderance;  the  government 
of  society  passed  at  once  from  the 
towns  to  the  country — private  took 
the  lead  of  public  property— private 
prevailed  over  public  life.  Such  was 
the  first  effect,  and  it  was  an  effect 
purely  material,  of  the  establishment 
of  the  feudal  system.  But  other  ef- 
fects, still  more  material,  followed,  of 
a  moral  kind,  which  have  exercised 
the  most  important  effects  on  the 
European  manners  and  mind. 

The  feudal  proprietor  established 
himself  in  an  isolated  place,  which,  for 
his  own  protection,  he  rendered  secure. 
He  lived  there,  with  his  wife,  his  chil- 
dren, and  a  few  faithful  friends,  who 
shared  his  hospitality,  and  contributed 
to  his  defence.  Around  the  castle,  in 
its  vicinity,  were  established  the  farmers 
and  serfs  who  cultivated  his  domain.  In 
the  midst  of  that  inferior,  but  yet  allied 
and  protected  population,  religion  plant- 
ed a  church,  and  introduced  a  priest. 
He  was  usually  the  chaplain  of  the 
castle,  and  at  the  same  time  the  curate 
of  the  village  ;  in  subsequent  ages  these 
two  characters  were  separated ;  the  vil- 
lage pastor  resided  beside  his  church. 
This  was  the  primitive  feudal  society — 
the  cradle,  as  it  were,  of  the  European 
and  Christian  world. 

From  this  state  of  things  necessarily 
arose  a  prodigious  superiority  on  the 
part  of  the  possessor  of  the  fief,  alike  in 
his  own  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  surrounded  him.  The  feeling 
of  individual  importance,  of  personal 
freedom,  was  the  ruling  principle  of 
savage  life  3  but  here  a  new  feeling  was 
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introduced — ^the  importance  of  a  pro- 
prietor, of  the  chief  of  a  family,  of  a 
master,  predominated  over  that  of  an 
individuid.  From  this  situation  arose  an 
immense  feeling  of  superiority — a  supe- 
riority peculiar  to  the  feudal  ages,  and 
entirely  different  from  any  thing  which 
had  yet  been  experienced  in  the  world. 
Like  the  feudal  lord,  the  Roman  patri- 
cian was  the  head  of  a  family,  a  master, 
a  landlord.  He  was,  moreover,  a  reli- 
gious magistrate,  a  pontiff  in  the  inte- 
rior of  his  family.  He  was,  moreover, 
a  member  of  the  municipality  in  which 
his  property  was  situated,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  august  senate,  which,  in  name 
at  least,  still  ruled  the  empire.  But 
all  this  importance  and  dignity  was  de- 
rived from  without — ^the  patrician  shared 
it  with  the  other  members  of  his  muni- 
cipality— with  the  corporation  of  which 
he  formed  a  part.  The  importance  of 
the  feudal  lord,  again,  was  purely  indivi- 
dual— ^he  owed  nothing  to  another ;  all 
the  power  he  enjoyed  emanated  from 
himself  alone.  What  a  feeling  of  indi- 
vidual consequence  must  such  a  situa- 
tion have  inspired — ^what  pride,  what 
insolence,  must  it  have  engendered  in 
his  mind !  Above  him  was  no  superior, 
of  whose  orders  he  was  to  be  the  mere 
interpreter  or  organ — around  him  were 
no  equals.  No  all-powerful  municipality 
made  his  wishes  bend  to  its  own — no 
superior  authority  exercised  a  control 
over  his  wishes ;  he  knew  no  bridle  on 
his  inclinations,  but  the  limits  of  his 
power,  or  the  presence  of  danger. 

**  Ajiother  consequence,  hitherto  not 
sufScienUy  attended  to,  but  of  vast  im- 
portance, flowed  from  this  society. 

"The  patriarchal  society,  of  which 
the  Bible  and  the  Oriental  monuments 
offer  the  model,  was  the  first  combina- 
tion of  men.  The  chief  of  a  tribe  lived 
with  his  children,  his  relations,  the  dif- 
ferent generations  who  have  assembled 
around  him.  This  was  the  situation  of 
Abraham — of  the  patriarchs  :  it  is  still 
that  of  the  Arab  tribes  which  perpetuate 
their  manners.  The  clan,  of  which  re- 
mains still  exist  in  the  mountains  of 
Scotland,  and  the  sept  of  Ireland,  is  a 
Modification  of  the  patriarchal  society  : 
it  is  the  family  of  the  chief,  expanded 
during  a  succession  of  generations,  and 
forming  a  littie  aggregation  of  depend- 
ents, still  influenced  by  the  same  attach- 
ments, and  subjected  to  the  sam^  au- 
thority. But  the  feudal  community  was 
very  different.  Allied  at  first  to  the 
clan,  it  was  yet  in  many  essential  par- 
ticulars dissimilar.   There  did  not  exist 
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between  its  memben  the  bond  of  rela- 
tionship; the  J  were  not  of  the  same 
blood;  they  often  did  not  speak  the 
same  language.  The  feudal  lord  be- 
longed to  a  foreign  and  conquering*  his 
serfs  to  a  domestic  and  Tanquished  race* 
Their  employments  were  as  rarious  as 
their  feelings  and  their  traditions.  The 
lord  lived  in  his  castle,  with  his  wife, 
his  children,  and  relations :  the  serfs  on 
the  estate,  of  a  different  race,  of  differ- 
ent  names,  toiled  in  the  cottages  around. 
This  difference  was  prodigious — it  exer- 
cised a  most  powerful  effect  on  the 
domestic  habits  of  modem  Europe.  It 
engendered  the  attachments  of  home: 
it  brought  women  into  their  proper 
sphere  in  domestic  life.  The  little  so* 
ciety  of  freemen,  who  Ured  in  the  midst 
of  an  alien  race  in  the  castle,  were  all 
in  all  to  each  other.  No  forum  or 
theatres  were  at  hand,  with  their  cares 
or  their  pleasures ;  no  city  enjoyments 
were  a  counterpoise  to  the  pleasures  of 
country  life.  War  and  the  chase  broke 
in,  it  is  true,  grievously  at  times,  upon 
this  scene  of  domestic  peace.  But  war 
and  the  chase  could  not  last  for  ever ; 
and,  in  the  long  intervals  of  undisturbed 
repose,  ftmuly  attachments  formed  the 
chief  solace  of  life.  Thus  it  was  that 
WOMEN  acquired  their  paramount  influ- 
ence — thence  the  manners  of  chivalry, 
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and  the  gallantry  of  medeni  times;  thej 
were  but  an  extension  of  the  oonrtesy 
and  habits  of  the  castle.  The  word 
courtesy  shows  it — it  was  in  the  ccmrtci 
the  castle  that  the  habits  it  denotes 
were  learned." — {Lectwr^  iv.  13^  17; 
CivUizaHon  Europ^etme.) 

We  have  exhausted,  peiiiaps  ex- 
ceeded, onr  limits ;  and  we  have  onlj 
extracted  a  few  of  the  most  striking 
ideas  from  the  first  hondred  pages  (x 
one  of  Gnizofs  woits — ex  vno  di$ce 
omnes.  The  translation  of  them  has 
been  an  agreeable  occapation  for  a 
few  evenings;  but  they  awake  one 
moornfol  impression — the  voice  which 
uttered  so  many  noble  and  enlightened 
sentiments  is  now  silent ;  the  genios 
which  once  cast  abroad  light  on  the 
history  of  man,  is  lost  in  the  vortex 
(^present  politics.  The  philosopher, 
the  historian,  are  merged  in  the  states- 
man— the  instructor  of  all  in  the 
govenior  of  one  generation.  Great 
as  have  been  his  services,  brilliant  his 
course  in  the  new  career  into  which 
he  has  been  launched,  it  is  as  nothing 
compared  to  that  whkh  he  has  left ; 
for  the  one  confers  present  distinctkm, 
the  other  immortal  fame. 
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